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Voltaire’s star is at last in the ascendant. This great man of 
the eighteenth century has been misunderstood by not being fully 
known.—ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, May 18, 1gor. 

Voltaire’s mark will be found on most of the wrecks of old 


abuses which strew the ground of the past two centuries. 
THE PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMERICAN, May 25, 1901. 


Of all that his enemies wrote against him nothing 
has survived except what he has himself preserved. 


LORD MACAULAY. 


Voltaire is the wittiest and most trenchant writer 


in the world. 7446 RT. HON. JOHN MORLEY. 


I assure you that I have the highest esteem for 
your merit, which is universally acknowledged. 


POPE BENEDICT XIV. 


Voltaire has the eloquence of Cicero, the sweet- 
ness of Pliny, and the wisdom of Agrippa; in a 
word, he unites in himself the virtues and talents 
of the three greatest men of antiquity. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


The Publisher announces a limited De 
Luxe edition, in Forty-Two VOLUMES, 
of the incomparable Romances, Histories, 
Dramas, Poems, Essays, and Epistles, 
including “La Pucelle,” the “ Philosoph- 
ical Dictionary,” and the Literary Mis- 
cellanies of 
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This edition of Voltaire’s works exhibits him as the 
most versatile man of genius. It is worthy of his fame, as the 
casket should be that holds a garland of precious gems. * 


These volumes are among the finest produced by art printers and 
binders. CHICAGO INTER OCEAN, May 20, 1901. 


There has never been Voltaire’s equal as a constructive bene- 
factor of the people at large, nor as a writer of sparkling literature 
in history, philosophy, drama, poetry, wit and humor. 

CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD, June 7, 1901. 


FRANKLIN MEETS VOLTAIRE 
April, 1778. 

The philosopher and the poet embraced and kissed each 
other’s cheeks. The tumult then subsided and the cry im- 
mediately spread through the whole kingdom: “ How 
charming to see Solon and Sophocles embrace.”’ 

[From the diary of JoHN ADAms, describing tle scene as he 
witnessed it at the French Academy of Sciences. ] 
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Young Men and the Republic—sy Emile Loubet 


N MODERN organizations of society one must reckon 
with an element that the subdivisions of labor, the prog- 
ress of civilization, the extension of industries develop 

more and more each day — that is, solidarity. And the law 
of solidarity is truer still in that which concerns the rela- 
tions of states with each other. The nations are in fact 
conjointly responsible (so/idaire) ; for if the future of a 
nation depends upon the energy and upon the union of its 
citizens, it depends also upon the prosperity of the other 
nations. In consequence, everything that conforms to this 
law of solidarity, everything that aids to maintain and 
extend the good relation of the states with each other, 
makes for the prosperity of the individual state; and those 
who work at home for daily bread are working, as well, 
for the prosperity of all mankind. 

It is by the spirit of solidarity, which is the grand 
thought of our age, that war, unhappily made each day 
more murderous by the achievements of science, will, in 
the future, be less and less frequent among the nations. 
Beyond doubt it is an admirable spectacle, that of mind 
disciplining the forces of the physical world and imposing 
upon nature new combinations whence we gain increase of 
well-being, but just so much as man’s genius stands above 
blind matter does man’s genius lie beneath justice and 
charity. The highest form of beauty is visible only to the 
moral conscience, and it will be realized on earth 
only when superior and diverse minds, group- 
ing their efforts, are animated—like multiple 
machines driven by one single motor—by the 
sentiment of solidarity. 


THE ATTITUDE OF FRANCE 


If there is one people with which our relations 
should be naturally established and durably 
maintained it is the American Democracy. We 
have no conflict with it, no contending interests ; 
while on the contrary a kindred affinity of tem- 
_ peraments, a kindred love of liberty unite us. 

This was notably seen at our Exposition, to 
which the Americans came in crowds; it was 
equally observable in more special circumstances 
at the unveiling of Lafayette’s statue upon one 
of the most beautiful sites of Paris—an occa- 
sion upon which words of fraternal union were 
pronounced. 

Also when the late President Harrison came 
‘into France he was received, not with pomp and 
display (honneurs eclatants) which do not befit 
a democracy such as our Republic is, but with 
a sincere cordiality that was recognized by 
the Americans and appreciated. The French 
Republic bore witness to the Republic of the 
United States, spontaneously but warmly, of the 
sincerity of its sympathy and friendship. It is 
by inspiring themselves with these ideas that 
the sister Republics can best aid both themselves 
and each other in their development. 

They have, the one and the other, qualities 
that no one dreams of contesting. America, 
the new land, has in its march of progress an 
ardor which is the privilege of young and virile 
nations ; we, on our part, have prudence, method 
and the love of order, traditional virtues which are the assur- 
ance of our future as they have been the glory of our past. 

We, while we shall yield willingly to our penchant for 
affability and hospitality in the welcome we give to 
strangers, ought, with judicious thought for the maintenance 
and development of the position we hold in the world, to 
work for the strengthening of our national organism. The 
attitude of France should be that of the prudent and cir- 
cumspect housewife, who, while she receives her guests 
with good grace and due amenity, permits nothing to 
jeopard the care she should rightly take of her own house 
and the authority she ought to have in it. 


THE TEST OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


A fair test of the prosperity of a nation is the opportunity it 
offers young men of taking part in public affairs. The 
more active the national life becomes, the greater is the 
number of citizens, and especially of young people, who feel 
the noble desire of taking part in it. To-day in France, 
perhaps to a greater extent than ever in her history, the 
young men are conspicuous. While their personal studies 
are not neglected, yet they enter upon their careers at 
an earlier age than ever before. While still in school or 
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college they take up the discussion of public questions. In 
their unions and debating clubs they prepare themselves to 
face the difficulties of public life. And if in recent years 
their enthusiasm has grown, it is because their opportuni- 
ties for public usefulness are more numerous and more 
important. The elective positions have increased in num- 
ber, as have also those non-elective functions which our 
young men may be called upon to discharge. 

I should notice also, as influencing the youth of to-day, 
the more practical methods of instruction. The studies in 
literature, philosophy, jurisprudence, which formerly dwelt 
rather apart in an ideal sphere, have been brought down to 
earth and the daily problems of life. Chairs have been 
created, schools have been opened for the study of moral 
and political science, labor legislation and finance ; the 
professors of literature have ceased to occupy themselves 
solely with the glories of the past and have turned to the 
accomplishments and hopes of the present. The distin- 
guished professors who have thus transformed their 
methods of instruction have taught the young how to apply 
to the actual questions of the day the knowledge and 
mental power they acquire in study. 

The obligatory military service, which brings together all 
classes of our young men, for at least one year of their lives, 
has this great advantage — that it facilitates the exchange of 
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“Just so much as man’s genius stands above blind matter 
does man’s genius lie beneath justice and charity” 


ideas. The city-bred boy and the peasant lad have much 
to learn from each other, and in the barracks they have the 
opportunity. 

There, too, the prejudices of class, which are usually due 
to lack of knowledge rather than antipathy, are destroyed. 
This army school is not the least important part of our 
education, which aims at the conciliation of two tenden- 
cies, the theoretic and the practical. More and more 
we are striving to arm our young men for practical life, 
without, however, neglecting that broad and fine culture 
which has always been so highly and so justly esteemed 
in France. 

To this high culture nothing contributes so much as for- 
eign travel. Recent statistics show that the taste for travel 
has grown enormously among the young. The movement 
should be encouraged in every way. He who knows the 
achievements, the manners and the characteristics of other 
countries is better equipped for the service of his own 
country. A year of wisely arranged travel is as important 
a factor of a young man’s education as that year of disci- 
pline and democratic fraternity inthe army. The mechanic 
has as much to learn from travel as the student of political 
economy. And in addition to gaining useful knowledge of 
his craft or profession, the young man who travels acquires 
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self-reliance and, above all, a juster appreciation of other 
nations, a finer sympathy for all mankind. 

Our young men, prepared thus for the kindly warfare of 
existence — that warfare in which courage, energy and hon- 
esty of purpose are the weapons—find opportunities at 
every hand. The state, which needs faithful servitors, 
opens to them thousands of honorable careers. Never 
have commerce and industry offered such prizes to men of 
trained intellect and broad views. Agriculture, which has 
become a science, still preserves, in France, its antique 
dignity and homely independence. It is a good sign—a 
sign of healthy national life—that from their schools and 
colleges our young men go to the farms. 


WHAT YOUNG MEN ARE DOING 


Quite as admirable and even more noticeable at present 
is the trend of migration toward our colonies, even those 
the farthest removed. In the old lands of the East and in 
the wilder lands of Africa the young man who has will and 
pluck may shape for himself a life of usefulness and rich 
reward, and serve his country and humanity. 

There is one very notable characteristic of the generation 
which is just entering uponits majority. These young men 
look upon themselves as having a grave social mission to 
accomplish. They do not take life flippantly. 
The new education, well reasoned and scien- 
tific, has brought them face to face with those 
problems which were not formerly the con- 
cerns of youth. They examine the social 
structure. They study their fellow-men. 
They strive for the best. The young men of 
our colleges seem to be impressed with the 
thought that the education they have received 
is at once a responsibility and a trust and not 
a mere acquisition of lore and culture. They 
make their own acquirements the measure of 
their duty to others. Thus in all our great 
cities and in many country places they have 
founded philotechnic and polytechnic associa- 
tions, through which they instruct those who 
have not had the happy fortune of securing 
the higher education of the colleges. This 
plan of university extension was devised and 
is carried on by the young men— the students. 
And this is only one of the ways in which they 
strive to fulfill what seems to them a social 
mission. With equal seriousness they look 
upon the duty and privilege of citizenship. 
Never have young men faced an epoch so rich 
in opportunity and so big with responsibility. 
We who are of an older generation can but 
congratulate them upon the fact that their edu- 
cation has in a large measure prepared them 
to use wisely their opportunities and assume, 
with good hope and courage, the burden of 
their responsibilities. 


THE SUPREMACY OF DEMOCRACY 


In a democracy the man who lifts himself 
above the level of his countrymen, who is 
carried by the suffrage of his fellow-citizens 
to the highest office in the state, owes something, of 
course, to his own intelligence, his labor and honesty, but 
in a larger sense he is the creation of the traditions, the 
labors and the wills of those whom he represents. I will 
mention Washington and Lincoln and Harrison; I might 
name many others. If you will study the origin of such 
a man, if you will analyze his career, you will discover 
that he is radically of the people; that his history is a 
résumé of the history of his country ; that he has suffered, 
toiled, struggled, ploughed his daily furrow with that pru- 
dence and unity of plan which are the virtues of the man 
of the soil; and thus democracy realizes what there is 
best and most definite in it, in the person of the man who 
represents it worthily ; and, if Kings and Emperors can 
buckler themselves with their ‘‘ divine right’? and the 
antiquity of their blood, he, the First Magistrate of a 
Republic, can make answer to them : 

“* Majesties, you represent a principle ; the people repre- 
sent another. For my part I am the people. I am that 
unity which is multiplied into millions. My name is legion 
and my nobility goes further back than all your patents of 
Lordship, for it has come down through the nights of time, 
and is based upon the energies and glories of men who 
worked well and fought well—the people !”’ 
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bate even hot- 
ter. The ques- 
tion was on the 
amendment, 
and the gen- 
tleman from 
Jersey had the 
floor. It; was 
somehalf dozen 
years ago. 
There had been 
strikes, riots 
and demolition 
of railway 
property. The 
mobs had sore 
smitten the so- 
called ‘‘min- 
hon s of ele 


law,’’ and, at 
last, reluctant 
civil officials 
had appealed 
for aid. Mar- 
shal and sher- 


iff, mayor and 
chief of police 
were to a man 
of the same 
political com- 
plexion, and a 
staunch ex po- 
nent of party 
principles 
abode in the 
White House. 
Yet it was they 
who asked and 
he who ordered 
the regulars to 
the scene, and 
now it was 
their own party 
fi paein.aiss in 
Congress as- 
sembled who 
were abusing 
the regulars 
for going. 

The gen- 
tleman from 
Jersey was vehement if not convincing, and while making 
a stirring appeal against “‘ these heartless oppressors of hon- 
est labor, these liveried hirelings of soulless capitalists and 
corporations, the menial men-at-arms of plutocracy, mis- 
called the Army of the United States,’’ he leveled his shafts 
more especially at the name and reputation of a man he had 
never seen —the officer whose misfortune it was to be ordered 
to do his duty in what, at the start at least, was an unpopular 
cause. 

The Major commanding the battalion of infantry sent to 
protect a mammoth manufacturing plant was a veteran of the 
Civil War, with a riot record covering several States. He 
reached the scene after a hot, dusty, trying march, and 
reported, as his orders demanded, to the Mayor, at a moment 
when the uproar was at its height. 

In the hearing of many newspaper men, the Mayor told the 
Major to ‘‘ fire blank cartridges at the mob and scare them.’’ 

The Major said blank cartridges never scared a mob, and 
he didn’t bring them on such business, 

Then said the Mayor: ‘‘ Fire a volley over their heads.”’ 

Then replied the Major: ‘‘I won’t. That would be killing 
innocent spectators a mile away. Don’t tell me those are 
workingmen—that gang. They are toughs and thugs from 
half a dozen cities. They stoned us all the way from the 
station. Now, Mr. Mayor, if you want these yards cleared, 
say so, and leave the method to me.”’ 

Instantly a dozen listeners slipped away, and in a moment 
more were mingling with the mob. ‘‘It’s all up, boys!”’ 
‘Slide, fellers. These ain’t no tin soldiers!’’ ‘‘ Look out, 
the regulars will shoot!’’ were the words passed from mouth 
to mouth, from man to man, and when the silent, sturdy 
column in blue and drab, covered with dust and sweat, 
swung sharp and sudden into line to the left, and the shod 
musket-butts came down with simultaneous thud, and, three 
hundred strong, the little battalion faced the jeering, yelling, 
taunting, cursing thousands, the ringleaders dove into the 
depths and sneaked out of harm’s way. 

The strike had failed, and then began the newspaper abuse 
of the troops at the scene, especially the Major in command, 
concerning whom there were journals that exhausted their 
stock of calumny and vituperation. 

Among the constituents of the Hon. Mr. Lansing were hun- 
dreds of the operatives of the great foundries and the rail- 
ways. He and his party had lost caste among them because 
of the coming of troops. 

Another election was due in November and something had 
tobe done to restore his lost prestige. Here was the gentle- 
man’s chance, and he took it. After scathing denunciation 
of capitalists in general and the great moguls of the railway 
in particular, he turned to the Army as the unscrupulous tool 
of the tyrant Gold, and with the highly-colored stories of the 
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The Senator’s Plight—by General Charles Hing 


local papers as his sole authority, drew a picture of the 
bloody-minded ruffian in command of the regulars that fate- 
ful day. ‘‘A being,’’ he said, ‘‘ besotted with rum’’ (two 
papers did say the Major was drunk, though he never drank), 
“bloated beyond all semblance of honest manhood ’’ (the 
Major did look red in the face), ‘‘ bereft of the last ves- 
tige of what we understand by the term ‘ officer and gentle- 
man’—bereft of honor, decency and humanity, a creature to 
be shunned by honest men and scorned by Christian women. 
Sir, may my hand shrivel to the bone, my tongue rot to its 
roots, ere ever I write the line or say the word that shall even 
inferentially support such utter misuse of the national arms.”’ 

Laughing and chatting, the members came clattering down 
the marble corridors; correspondents went rushing pell-mell 
with their ‘‘copy;’’ and the Chairman of the Committee on 
Public Moods and Morals, accosting Mr. Lansing, who was 
chaffing the champion of the bill, gravely said: 

‘“Lansing, did you happen to notice a mighty pretty little 
girl that left the gallery just as you finished, with a gray- 
haired, fine-looking man of fifty?”’ 

““T saw the girl, Jeffers—didn’t notice the man. Why?”’ 

‘“Oh, nothing much,’’ answered Jeffers with a whimsical 
grimace; ‘‘ she happens to be from my home, and the man is 
her father — Major Harold, of the Army —the gentleman who 
has ‘ disgraced the uniform and dishonored the sacred em- 
blem over the Speaker’s desk,’ as you phrased it.’’ 

Now, Lansing liked Jeffers. They both liked the 
Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, who knew 
beforehand just what Lansing would probably say, and just 
what it would all amount to. In the language of the day, if 
not of the House, the gentleman from Jersey was only “ talk- 
ing through his hat.’’? He knew perfectly well the bill under 
discussion would pass. He wouldn’t stop it if he could. It 
was just what the country needed—only some of his con- 
stituents couldn’t see it. All that tirade was for their bene- 
fit—or blinding—and in the fullness of time the Hon. Mr. 
Lansing forgot the whole affair. 

But not so the Major. 

When a man has fought through such a conflict as that of 
the great Civil War, and won the enthusiastic praise of sol- 
diers such as Sherman, Sheridan and Thomas, as had the 
Major before he was twenty-three; when a man has twice 
been nipped by Southern lead and has followed up these 
honors with years of tireless, patient and at times heroic serv- 
ice on the Indian frontier—he has some right to think he 
deserves well of his country, and even of his country’s 
Congress. A tiptop soldier was Harold withal, modest, gen- 
tle and courteous to a fault among his kind, almost idolized 
by his men and entirely idolized by his family. 

Visiting Washington for the first time since the sixties, 
bringing a beloved daughter to see her mother’s kindred 
a year after that beloved mother’s death, he had taken his 
child to hear the debate on the Army Bill, with the result 
described. That evening they were to have dined informally 
at the Jeffers’, but when that honorable gentleman reached 
home there was a note by special messenger, regretting. 
They had decided to leave Washington that night. 

Jeffers saw the trouble in a moment, drove speedily to the 
Shoreham and sent up his card. In the hallway he met 
Foster, Lieutenant-Colonel in the Adjutant-General’s depart- 
ment—a man he well knew. ‘‘ What’s wrong with Harold?”’ 
asked the member from Michigan. 

“All broke up,’’ said the War Department official. ‘‘ I’ve 
been trying to make him understand it, but—it’s no use. 
Lucky for Lansing these are not the days of Jefferson and 
Jackson he loves to tell about. It would be a case of 
Bladensburg at sunrise or universal contempt before night.’’ 

““Oh, pshaw, Foster! You know well enough Lansing 
didn’t mean a word of it! He’s one of the best fel- 
lows in the world—when you come to know him.”’ 

““Oh, of course I know; but, you see, Harold has spent 
his whole life in the line, where men say what they mean, 
not here where they—don’t. Harold thinks he’s disgraced 
—dishonored in the eyes of the whole nation, instead of 
being supported for doing his duty like a man and a soldier. 
Why, every paper in the land will have it in the morning. 
As for that little girl, she’d be crying her eyes out, only she’s 
doing her best to comfort him. Go in and do what you can 
—I’m useless.’’ And the Colonel turned away with a shrug. 

““Oh, come back, Foster,’’ cried Jeffers with a grab at his 
arm. ‘‘I’ve got to square the old chap somehow, and you 
can help—you’re a soldier, and I’m not. Why, Lansing’s 
one of the best friends I’ve got in the House, outside of 
politics. Next time he sees Harold he’ll tell him so—tell 
him he knows he’s just one of the best soldiers and squarest 
men in the whole service. You see if he don’t!”’ 

‘“And mean it just as much as what he said to-day, I pre- 
sume,’’ answered the Colonel dryly. ‘‘ That may comfort 
Harold a lot—I don’t think. You go in—I’ll wait.” 

It was something Jeffers never forgot—the picture of his 
old friend as he entered the room. Harold was pacing the 
floor, his twitching hands behind his back, his deep-set eyes 


glowing, his thin, weather-beaten soldierly face quivering , 


with wrath and sense of wrong, and in spite of the tan of 
years in sun and wind, gray almost as the gray mustache 
and hair. He whirled on Jeffers with challenge in his eye. 
Florence, a tall slip of a girl, just fifteen, was standing at the 
table at Jeffers’ entrance, and stepped quickly to her father’s 
side. 

Harold turned and kissed her with trembling lips. ‘Run 
into your own room a moment, little daughter,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘I must speak with Mr. Jeffers.”? Then Harold 
turned on his friend. ‘‘ Of course you heard # 

““ Of course I couldn’t help hearing, Harold, old chap, and 
of course I saw Lansing at once. Why, you never saw a man 


so cut up! He wouldn’t have said it for the world if he'd 
known you were there. He don’t mean it. Lord love you, 
Harold! Why we—we say all sorts of things of each other, 


” 


just that way. It’s all for—for 

Well, just what it was all for, according to Jeffers, 
remained unsaid. The passion of wrath in the soldier’s face 
amazed him. ‘‘ Don’t go away feeling like that, Harold,’’ 
he stammered. ‘‘ Just hold on a day or two—till this thing 
sort —sort o’ blows over, and you mark what I say — Lansing 
will come to you more’n half way, and if ever you want a 
blessed thing here in Washington, why, that man will just 
see that you get it; he as much as told me he would.”’ 

“Told you, did he? And you—whom I have known since 
we were boys—come to me with such a message!’’ And the 
very table on which he leaned shook with the violence of the 
veteran’s emotion. 

““You say to him for me that I say he’s one of the two- 
faced curs I’ve been taught all my life to despise, and he’s a 
man—no! God forbid I should insult the rest of our kind by 
calling him one—that he’s one of those sneaking cads who 
would come privately to a man and declare his friendship 
even while he is doing everything in his power, secretly and 
publicly, todamn him. You say to him that he may thank 
God a gentleman has no longer a way to wring apology from 
a blackguard, and that before I would be indebted to him 
for any favor, big or little, here or hereafter, I’d quit the 
army in disgust, and if ever he dare offer me his help or his 
hand, he’ll get mine —clinched— full in his cowardly face! ”’ 

Two hours thereafter the Major left Washington, and from 
that day to this has never cared to see it again. 


Four years later, there or thereabouts, at the head of a gal- 
lant regiment, a keen-eyed, white-mustached Colonel landed 
on the Cuban coast, and with the flag he was alleged to have 
dishonored high waving in his hand, led the charge on a fire- 
spitting ridge and planted the colors on the Spanish works. 

The shoulder-strap (torn away by one Mauser bullet while 
a second bored through the arm beneath) was replaced by 
another—the silver leaf by a silver star. Older, grayeras to 
face and whiter as to hair, Harold was to the full the same 
highstrung, heroic soldier, brimming with energy, pluck and 
purpose. Life had been sore indeed for long months after 
that Washington episode. His morning mail, just as for 
weeks after the riot, had been filled with marked copies of 
certain papers and with many a letter of abuse. These had 
gone into the waste-basket, but the speech of the Honorable 
Mr. Lansing, the new champion of labor, so-called, had 
entered like seething iron into his soul. Jeffers, of course, 
had never delivered that message. The War Department 
had declined to listen to the Major’s plea for a court of 
inquiry, because, as said the Honorable Secretary of War, 
Major Harold’s conduct on the occasion referred to had 
received the highest commendation of his superiors, and he 
needed no other vindication. 

““An officer cannot seek redress for words uttered in 
debate,’’ said the Adjutant-General, a warm personal friend. 
In fact there was nothing — there zs nothing —for the soldier, 
wronged either by the politician or the public press, but 
silent sufferance. 

Harold had buried himself in the duties of his profession 
in the far West, whither his promotion to the lieutenant- 
colonelcy had taken him within a month of that memorable 
visit, and officers and men who loved and honored him heard 
no further mention of the matter from his lips. It was some- 
thing of which he simply could not speak. Florence in the 
course of four years came back to him from school, ‘‘ for 
good,’’ as she happily said, and young fellows in the regi- 
ment were looking and wooing all in vain when the Spanish 
war broke out. 

Three months sufficed to mend him of his Santiago 
wound, and then, leaving his beloved daughter with army 
friends at the Presidio, Harold, now a Brigadier-General, 
with two gallant boys in the line, one a subaltern in his own 
brigade, took the field in front of Manila, and entered into 
the thick of the stirring campaign of ’g99, to win new laurels 
in Luzon. 

One blistering morning in May, when the rails of the 
Dagupan road seemed ready to curl in the scorching sun- 
shine, MacArthur’s staunch division was deployed for attack, 
while on the far right flank a picked regiment was sent in to 
find the insurgent left and double it. With these, wading a 
muddy stream, waist deep, went the Brigadier, and then, 
somewhere in the thickets and close to the railway, the 
advance ran slap upon a concealed force, with a stiff little 
blockhouse at the edge of the timber. 

The fierce volleys that greeted them in the sharp staccato 
of the Mausers would have been more than sufficient to drive 
untried men to instant cover, and Harold for just a moment 
felt a thrill of anxiety as to the result, Spurring eagerly for- 
ward, urging on the supports, he burst through the interven- 
ing tangle of brush and bypath and out upon the open field, 
more than half expecting to find his skirmishers flattened in 
the mud like hunted squirrels, or skimming back for cover. 
That, in full view of half the division on the southern bank, 
would never do in the world. But one quick glance over 
the flat, rain-soaked, abandoned rice field sent the blood 
leaping through his veins, and soldier joy and delight to his 
flashing eyes. Recoiling? Not a bit of it! With instant 
cheer the line had answered the challenge, and though half a 
dozen lads lay stretched among the dikes, the daring rank of 
blue shirts, following the lead of a lithe young officer, con- 
spicuous in his trim suit of khaki, had dashed straight for the 
opposite timber and centred on the blockhouse. <t 

‘Bring up the supports, quick now!’’ shouted the General 
to an aide-de-camp. ‘‘Come on, everybody!’’ And with 


one staff officer and a brace of orderlies at his back, and 
heading the swift oncoming dash of the deploying squads 
bursting through the brake behind him, away he spurred 
toward the point of the timber where the Filipino colors were 
floating over the fire-spitting tower, and was up among the 
very leaders as his men drove in with gleaming bayonets, 
straight to the teeth of the foe. Risky work, that—dare- 
devil work, but work that carried terror and conviction with 
it! ‘* What manner of men are these,’’ said Tagal prisoners, 
“whom shooting cannot stop? When we fire at the 
Spaniards they liedown. When we shoot at Americanos they 
jump up and run atus! It is not fair. What queer notions 
of the combat have these Yankees, whose colonels leave their 
regiments behind them and ride up into our trenches and 
shoot us with pistols, as does this Sefior Coronel Bell, or 
swim rivers naked or crawl bridge timbers on their bellies as 
does this Coronel Chiquito— Funston! It is not the practice 
of the grandee—the Castilian! What means it that a 
General should come charging with a squad of skirmishers??? 

With barely a baker’s dozen from the right of the line, that 
tall young lieutenant of regulars has darted into the block- 
house and pistoled the foremost defenders, while the others, 
amazed and overawed, drop their guns and crouch to the 
floor. Down comes the banner of the blazing sun and up 
goes a cheer for the General, riding joyously over to say a 
word of praise to the gallant fellow who, now that his work 
is done, stands panting at the doorway. 

“Magnificently done, sir!’? Then, with instant concern: 
‘Why, my lad, you’re hit!” 

A half smile and nod as the brown gauntlet. reaches the 
brim of the campaign hat in effort to salute. Then hat and 
head drop together, the knees 
give way, and the brave boy is 
caught by strong, supporting arms 
and lowered senseless to the 
ground. The General is off his 
pony in a second. 

“Call Doctor Forney here!’’ 
he cries as he kneels an instant 
at the side of the stricken officer. 
““There’s nothing on earth too 
good for this lad! Who is he, 
Gray?’ and he glances up at his 
adjutant-general. A queer look 
comes into the captain’s face, and 
a half-falter marks the answering 
words: 

“Mr. Lansing, 
Infantry.’’ 


sir, —th 


There is a brilliant scene a few 
months later in one of the great 
Jake cities. A social crush has 
resulted from the visit of a sailor 
hero of the nation, and fair women 
and brave men have thronged to 
greet him. Glad and cordial as 
is his manner to all, the Admiral 
has hailed with especial joy a 
thin-faced, soldierly-looking vet- 
eran whose snowy hair and white 
mustache are in as marked con- 
trast with the tan of his complex- 
ion as is his simple evening dress 
with the glittering uniforms 
about him. , 

But even the button of the 

Loyal Legion at his lapel is not 
needed to stamp him as a soldier. 
To many men and women his 
name and fame are well known, 
and many a word of welcome has 
greeted him, and the beautiful 
girl who clings so proudly, yet 
almost protectingly, at his side — 
‘ for serious illness has followed 
ou the heels of a severe campaign 
under tropic skies, and the Gen- 
eral so warmly hailed by the 
guest of honor, is but slowly 
recuperating in his native land. 
Quite a crowd surrounds them 
both and the little group of fair 
women who are ‘‘receiving,”’ 
when, toward eleven o’clock, in 
the procession of arrivals, there 
appears a tall, distinguished- 
looking man for whom the floor 
committee seem anxious to clear 
a pathway—a personage whom, 
a moment later, the Admiral spies 
and steps forward in hearty sailor 
fashion to greet. 

“Why, Senator,’’ he cries; 
“this is glorious! I had no idea 
you were here! ”’ 

“* Admiral,’’ responds the new- 
comer, in the resonant tones of 
one to whom public speaking is an every-day affair, ““I am 
here because you .are here. I heard, sir, of this reception 
in your honor, as I was on my way to a conference in 
Chicago, and I stopped over purposely to join in the demon- 
stration in your honor.’’ 

““So good of you; so very good!’”’ responds the sailor, 
to whom all countrymen seem as friends. ‘‘ By Jove! I’m 
glad you’re here! I want you to meet one of the men who 
made history in Luzon. General—General!’’ he cries, sum- 
moning his soldier comrade. ‘‘ General, I want you to know 
one of my particular friends—Senator Lansing — General 
Harold.”’ 
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“General Harold,’’ says the statesman, in prompt, full- 
voweled words that tell on every ear, ‘‘this is indeed a 
delightful surprise. I rejoice in this opportunity, sir, of 
meeting a soldier whose career we have all watched with 
such pride, and especially, sir, do I desire to thank you thus 
publicly for your tribute to my son—a brave boy, sir, though 
I do say it, as indeed you have, so handsomely —and that 
boy, sir, well-nigh worships you.’’ 

There is an instant murmur and ripple of applause in the 
surrounding throng. Then, a moment of odd silence and 
constraint. The cordially extended hand remains extended 
—yet unclasped. The thin face of the accosted General has 
gone well-nigh as white as his thick mustache. His steely, 
deep-set eyes are gazing straight into the broad, beaming 
features of the magniloquent statesman, but every muscle for 
an instant seems to be twitching as from some strange, 
uncontrollable emotion. The thin, white fingers are working 
convulsively. The deep chest rises and falls. With a half- 
smothered word of alarm, a tall, lovely girl has sprung to his 
side and placed a hand on the father’s arm, at which, as 
though by intense effort of will, conquering some physical 
pain, the General takes the outstretched hand one instant in 
a cold, nervous clasp, then drops it, and coldly, almost 
inaudibly, replies: 

“ Good-evening, sir. 
gallant officer. 
heres 


Yes; Lieutenant Lansing is a most 
Now, excuse me. Florence—oh, yes, you’re 
Then he bows, and, with her hand on his arm, turns 


abruptly away. 

““The General still suffers from his wound,’’ says the 
Admiral, evidently disturbed. 

“His wound— yes—I see,’’ says the Senator reflectively. 


-—a moment of odd silence and constraint. 
extended hand remains extended — yet unclasped 


But before taking train on the morrow the Senator receives 
a letter in a hand he never saw before, yet knows at a glance. 
On the table lies another letter just received from his gallant 
boy, once again, after a few months’ leave on surgeon’s 
certificate, under orders to join his regiment in the 
Philippines. This letter ran: 


Dear old Dad: Yours to the mater came last night. Lakewood 
has done hera power of good and I’m sound as ever in lung and 
limb, but I’ve lost one thing that she found out four weeks ago 
and you’ve got to be toldof now. You know I was laid up at 
the Presidio a month before they would let me come on East. You 
know how kind the army women were to your banged-up son. 


You know what I think of old Blue Blood, my hero General — 
God bless him for the bravest, squarest, truest, tenderest-hearted 
old soldier that ever fought! You don’t know how surprised 
and how lucky I was to find among the girls at the Presidio a 
certain Miss Florence Harold, for he never spoke of her to me, 
even when he came to say good-by and good luck. But she's 
home now, and he—and I want you tosee him on your westward 
run, meet him, know him and—help me all you know how, for 
Dad, with all my soul I love his daughter. 
Yours ever affectionately, 


RICHARD K. LANSING. 


And now, full of thought over this letter the Senator turns 
ruefully to the other, which he feels must be from the 
““squarest, truest, tenderest-hearted old,’’ etc., etc. Heknew 
it before he had seen more than the mere superscription. 


Sir: Five years ago this month you did me the honor on the 
floor of the House to proclaim me publicly a disgrace to my 
cloth—a creature to be shunned of honest men and scorned by 
Christian women, and a being bereft of the last vestige of what 
is understood by the term officer and gentleman. 

Last night in a crowded assemblage, with fulsome words, you 
almost as publicly tendered your hand. It would have served 
you right had I then and there refused it, but the man you had 
so wronged and outraged was at least too much of a gentleman 
to permit himself tohumiliate you at such atime and in sucha 
preserice, 

This is to notify you, however, that your effrontery will never 
again be overlooked. Under no circumstances will I recognize 
or receive you again. THOMAS HAROLD. 


““Good Lord!”’ says Lansing; ‘‘I’d almost forgotten it 
entirely, and now my boy’s life and happiness are bound up 
in this man’s daughter.’’ 

A month later, when gallant Dick Lansing goes back to 


Manila it is with a _ sorely 
wounded heart and Florence 
Harold's: “Nov? Ehis, too; 


when he had good grounds for 
buoyant hope. 

The winter is gone, the spring 
has come, May with sunshine 
and blossoms and balmy breezes 
brings new life to the veins of 
the veteran soldier, now honor- 
ably retired from active service, 
yet living his soldier life again 
in the glowing letters of his 
boys, both now fighting in the 
far Philippines. He could be 
happy as he is proud but for 
one thing. Though health and 
strength have returned to him 
and honors have come to his 
soldier sons, he has seen, with 
growing distress, that, brave and 
bright as she ever seemed in 
the long hours of the restful 
days they spent together in the 
South, his precious child has 
been visibly drooping. Twice 
he has surprised her in tears. 

Between them, before he left 
Detroit, there had been one 
memorable talk upon the sub- 
ject on which for at least four 
years, and even to her, his lips 
had been sealed. That hapless 
meeting with his defamer had 
rekindled all the old wrath, re- 
opened the old galling wounds, 
and her fond caresses could not 
banish either. All that night 
he had paced the floor —he could 
not sleep. All the love and loy- 
alty and devotion in her fond, 
pure heart went out to him in 
sympathy and support, even 
though she, too, was thinking 
of a never-to-be-forgotten night 
an August evening at the 
Golden Gate—the last even- 
ing Dick Lansing spent at San 
Francisco before his start for 
home. There had been frank, 
full avowal on his part. There 
had been no promise on hers, 
for she knew fer father if not 
his, and while she could not — 
would not—tell him of the 
painful episode that might still 
bear so heavily upon their 
hopes, she well knew her very 
manner had given him cause 
to hope—and that her cold, 
constrained letter, written at 
her father’s bedside during the 
relapse that followed his meet- 
ing with the Senator, must have 
cut him to the quick and made 
him think her heartless. But 
here, with this wronged, wife- 
less old soldier, lay her duty now, and no earthly consider- 
ation should take her from him. 

But oh, the pity of it! 

A brilliant May day was ushered in, the anniversary of 
the blistering morning of the Santa Rita, and with her slen- 
der hand in his the General sat blinking out over the spark- 
ling waters of the Tappan Zee, as the day boat bore them 
up the Hudson, bound for a brief visit to his beloved shrine, 
the Point. A young officer of the corps of instructors at 
the Academy, recognizing him, had found chairs for both 
upon the crowded deck, and then with deep intuition for one 
of his years, had left them to each other, for here was a clear 


The cordially 
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case, said he, of ‘‘ Dad and Daughter Spoons.’’ Off Croton 
Point he again accosted them, newspaper in hand, sympa- 
thetic interest in his young face. ; 

‘““Hard luck your old friends of the —th had yesterday, 
General. They were with you last year, as I remember.’’ 

“Hard luck! How? I hadn't seen orheard.’’ And with 
anxious eyes the old soldier turned upon the subaltern. 

“Up against too big a gang in thick bamboo,’’ was the 
answer. ‘‘Quite a number killed and wounded—and 
they’ve finished poor Dick Lansing this time.”’ 

“Oh, my God!”’ cried Harold. But warning came too 
late. Florence was hanging limp and senseless over the arm 
of the chair. 


Four weeks later, when the United States transport 
Hancock steamed away for Manila, among the names re- 
corded on her limited passenger list were those of General 
Harold, U.S. A., and daughter. 

The full story of that stiff brush in the jungle had been 
long in coming. Swamp and thicket had delayed what was 
to have been a simultaneous flank attack, and the dash of the 
direct assault was met by a withering fire from invisible foes. 
They did their best, poor lads, but were driven back with 
cruel loss, leaving their gallant leader and perhaps half a 
dozen other wounded in the hands of the Tagals. Instantly 
another and stronger column was rushed out to repair the 
loss, and after long pursuit and almost incredible exertion, 
they recaptured the prisoners, with Lansing still alive, but 
very low. On the heels of this news came the report that 
Lieutenant Ben Harold was down with typhoid, and a white- 
faced veteran wired from West Point for permission to take 
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ELEVENTH CHAPTER 


The local lodge is self-governing; it elects its delegate, 
who attends a council of fellow-delegates, and this coun- 
cil may send representatives to a still more powerful body. 
But however high their titles, or their salaries, these digni- 
taries have power only to suggest action, except in a very 
limited variety of cases. There must always bea reference 
back to the rank and file. The real decision lies with them. 
That is the theory. The laborers on Calumet K, with 
some others at work in the neighborhood, had organized into 
a lodge and had affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. Grady, who had appeared out of nowhere, who had 
urged upon them the need for combining against the forces 
of oppression and had induced them to organize, had been, 
without dissent, elected delegate. He was nothing more in 
theory than this: simply their concentrated voice. And this 
theory had the fond support of the laborers. ‘‘ He’s not our 
boss; he’s our servant,’’ was a sentiment they never tired of 
uttering when the delegate was out of earshot. 

They met every Friday night, debated, passed portentous 
resolutions and listened to Grady’s oratory. After the meet- 
ing was over they liked to hear their delegate, their servant, 
talk mysteriously of the doings of the council, and so well 
did Grady manage this air of mystery that each man thought 
it assumed because of the presence of others, but that he him- 
self was of the inner circle. They would not have dreamed 
of questioning his acts in meeting or after as they stood about 
the dingy, reeking hall over Barry’s saloon. It was only as 
they went to their lodgings in groups of two and three that 
they told how much better they could manage things them- 
selves. 

Bannon enjoyed his last conversation with Grady, though 
it left him a good deal to think out afterward. He had acted 
quite deliberately, had said nothing that afterward he wished 
unsaid; but as yet he had not decided what to do next. 
After he heard the door slam behind the little delegate he 
walked back into his room, paced the length of it two or 
three times, then put on his ulster and went out. He started 
off aimlessly, paying no attention to whither he was going, 
and consequently he walked straight to the elevator. He 
picked his way across the C. & 5S. C. tracks, out to the wharf, 
and seated himself upon an empty nail keg not far from the 
end of the spouting-house. 

He sat there a long while, heedless of all that was doing 
about him, turning the situation over and over in his mind. 
Like a good strategist, he was planning Grady’s campaign 
as carefully as his own. Finally he was recalled to his 
material surroundings by a rough voice which commanded: 
“ Get off that keg and clear out. We don’t allow no loafers 
around here.”’ 

Turning, Bannon recognized one of the under-foremen. 
““That’s a good idea,’’ hesaid. ‘‘ Are you making a regular 
patrol, or did you just happen to see me?”’ 

“T didn’t know it was you. No, I’m tending to some 
work here in the spouting-house.’’ 

““Do you know where Mr. Peterson is?’’ 

““He was right up here a bit ago. Did you want to see 
him?”’ 

“Yes, if he isn’t busy. I’m not the only loafer here, it 
seems,’’ added Bannon, nodding toward where the indistinct 
figures of a man and a woman could be seen coming slowly 
toward them along the narrow strip of wharf between the 
building and the water. ‘‘ Never mind,’’ he added as the 
foreman made a step in their direction, ‘‘ I’1] look after them.’’ 

The moment after he had called the foreman’s attention to 
them he had recognized them as Hilda and Max. He 
walked over to meet them. ‘‘ We can’t get enough of it in 
the daytime, can we?”’ 


7 SHE organization of labor unions is generally democratic. 
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the first transport; and before Florence was well enough to 
start on so long a journey a card was brought to the shaded 
room wherein she lay, and Harold’s voice trembled as he 
said: 

‘“T will see him —here.”’ 

They showed him in, and for a moment the newcomer’s 
eyes were baffled by the darkness. He stepped at once, 
however, to the soldier, who had silently arisen. No hand 
was extended. Lansing stood and bowed his head. 

‘“T have come,’’ said he, ‘‘ to say that which I should have 
said years ago. I wronged youutterly. For the sake of this 
dear girl, for the sake of—my dying boy—my all—can’t 
you forgive a broken-hearted man?”’ 


There have been some rapturous meetings on shipboard off 
the mouth of that grass-green, flooding Pasig, but this—this 
was something which a veteran mariner, long used to the 
language of the bridge and the fo’c’s’le, declared ‘‘ just blew 
me off soundings.’’ From the day they left the Farallones to 
that of casting anchor off Manila, a full moon later, no word 
as to loved ones lingering between life and death had reached 
them. But an aide of the Commanding General came scram- 
bling aboard with glad tidings for Harold before the chains 
ceased clanging through the hawse pipes. His soldier boy 
was rapidly convalescing at the Second Reserve, and—as 
for Dick! 

There is a pretty room well forward on the Hancock, open- 
ing into the Captain’s sanctum on the upper deck. In old 
days when, as an Atlantic greyhound, she bore the record 
and butted icebergs between Sandy Hook and Queenstown 
lights, they called it the ladies’ boudoir. In ’98 they refitted 
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*Tt’?’s a great place for a girl, isn’t it, Mr. Bannon?” said 
> d 


Max. ‘‘I was coming over here and Hilda made me bring 
her along. She said she thought it must look pretty at 
night.’’ 


““ Doesn’t it?’’ she asked. 
Bannon?’’ 

He had been staring at it for half an hour. Now for the 
first time he looked at it. For ninety feet up into the air the 
large mass was one unrelieved, unbroken shadow, barely 
distinguishable from the night sky that enveloped it. Above 
was the skeleton of the cupola made brilliant, fairly dazzling, 
in contrast, by scores of arc lamps. At that distance and in 
that confused tangle of light and shadow the great timbers 
of the frame looked spidery. The effect was that of a lumi- 
nous crown upon a gigantic, sphinxlike head. ~ 

““T guess you are right,’? he said slowly. ‘‘ But I never 
thought of it that way before. And I’ve done more or less 
night work, too.”’ 

A moment later Peterson came up. ‘‘ Having a tea party 
out here?’’ he asked; then turning to Bannon: ‘‘ Was there 
something special you wanted, Charlie? I’ve got to go over 
to the main house pretty soon.”’ 

“It’s our friend, Grady. He’s come down to business at 


“Don’t you think it does, Mr. 


last. He wants money.”’ 
Hilda was quietly signaling Max to come away, and 
Bannon, observing it, broke off to speak to them. ‘‘ Don’t 


go,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’ll have a brief council of war right 
here.’’ “So Hilda was seated on the nail keg, while Bannon, 
resting his elbows on the top of a spile which projected waist 
high through the floor of the wharf, expounded the situation. 

““You understand his proposition,’’ he said, addressing 
Hilda, rather than either of the men. ‘‘ It’s just plain black- 
mail. He says: ‘If you don’t want your laborers to strike, 
you'll have to pay my price.’ ’”’ 

“Not much,’’ Pete broke in. ‘‘I’d let the elevator rot 
before I’d pay a cent of blackmail.”’ 

““Page wouldn’t,’”’? said Bannon shortly, ‘‘or MacBride, 
neither, They’d be glad to pay five thousand or so for pro- 
tection. But they’d want protection that would protect. 
Grady’s trying to sell usa gold brick. He hated us to begin 
with, and when he’d struck us for about all he thought we’d 
stand, he’d call the men off just the same and leave us to 
waltz the timbers around all by ourselves.”’ 

“How much did he want?”’ 

“All he could get. I think he’d have been satisfied with 
a thousand, but he’d come ’round next week for a thousand 
more.’’ 

““What did you tell him?” 

“T told him that a five-cent cigar was a bigger investment 
than I cared to make in him, and that when we paid black- 
mail it would be to some fellow who’d deliver the goods. I 
said he could begin to make trouble just as soon as he 
pleased.’’ 

‘“Seems to me you might have asked for a few days to de- 
cide. Then we could have got something ready to come at him 
with. He’s liable to call our men out to-night, ain’t he?”’ 

““T don’t think so. I thought of trying to stdve him off 
for a few days, but then I thought: ‘ Why, he’ll see through 
that game and he’ll go on with his scheme for sewing us up 
just the same.’ You see, there’s no good saying we’re afraid. 
So I told him that we didn’t mind him a bit; said he could 
go out and have all the fun he liked with us. If he thinks 
we’ve got something up our sleeve he may be a little 
cautious. Anyway, he knows that our biggest rush is coming 
a little later and he’s likely to wait for it.” 

Then Hilda spoke for the first time. ‘‘ Has he s0 much 
power as that? Will they strike just because he orders 
them to?” 

‘Why, not exactly,’’ said Bannon. ‘‘ They decide that for 
themselves, or at least they think they do. They vote on it.’’ 


it for the commanding officer of the troops aboard. A 
portiére hanging from the brazen rod at the entrance swung 
loosely in the breeze, and behind that pendent screen this 
gorgeous summer evening, just as the sun was dipping behind 
the grim barrier of the westward mountains, a bluff old skip- 
per was taking a parting sip of champagne with the glad- 
eyed soldier for whose convenience the white launch of the 
Commanding General was already cleaving a way through 
the sparkling waters. With them, in cool white raiment, a 
fragile hand upon her sturdy father’s arm, stood the fair girl 
whose devotion to that anxious veteran, despite her own deep 
dread, had won the honest sailor’s enthusiastic admiration to 
the full as much as had her delicate beauty. With raised 
glass he was talking to the General, and looking at her, when 
suddenly, in the midst of the joyous clatter on deck, there 
was heard the unaccustomed sound of a crutch and a hail of 
welcome to some unseen ‘‘ Dick,’’? whereat Miss Harold 
seemed suddenly to lose all color, all breath, all sense of 
what her nautical admirer was saying; and when, an instant 
later, there came a tap at the open door and a thin, white 
hand at the curtain’s edge, the lady as suddenly spun about, 
with a half-stifled, yet intense cry as of joy intolerable, drop- 
ped her father’s arm, and was caught and clasped by two 
others that held her close—closer still in spite of falling 
crutch and failing leg. 

Then inarticulate words and sobs and—other sounds that 
were never adequately described and never can be readily 
imitated—warned the wondering mariner that a listener 
was lost though a cause was won. One moment he gazed in 
semi-stupefaction, then drew the General forward into his 
own little den, and another curtain fell upon the scene. 


Authors of The 
Short Line War 
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“Well, then,’’ she asked hesitatingly, ‘‘ why can’t you just 
tell the men what.Mr. Grady wants you to do and show 
them that he’s dishonest? They know they’ve been treated 
all right, don’t they?’’ 

Bannon shook his head. ‘‘ No use,’’ he said. ‘‘ You see, 
these fellows don’t know much. They aren’t like skilled 
laborers who need some sense in their business. They’re 
just common roustabouts, and most of ’em have gunpowder 
in place of brains. They don’t want facts or reason either; 
what they like is Grady’s oratory. They think that’s the 
finest thing they ever heard. They might all be perfectly 
satisfied and anxious to work, but if Grady was to sing out 
to know if they wanted to be slaves, they’d all strike likea 
freight train rolling down grade. 

““No,’”? he went on, ‘‘there’s nothing to be done with the 
men. Do you know what would happen if I was to go up to 
their lodge and tell right out that Grady was a blackmailer? 
Why, after they’d got through with me, personally, they’d 
pass a resolution vindicating Grady. They’d resolve that I 
was a thief and a liar and a murderer and an oppressor of 
the poor and a traitor, and if they could think of anything 
more like that, they’d put it in, too. And after vindicating 
Grady to their satisfaction, they’d take his word for law and 
the gospel more than ever. In this sort of a scrape you 
want to hit as high as you can—strike the biggest man who 
will let you in his office! It’s the smallfry that make the 
trouble. I guess that’s true ’most everywhere. I know the 
general manager of a railroad is always an easier chap to get 
on with than the division superintendent.”’ 

‘““Well,”? said Pete, after waiting a moment to see if 
Bannon had any definite suggestion to make as to the best 
way to deal with Grady, ‘‘ I’m glad you don’t think he’ll try 
to tie us up to-night. Maybe we’ll think of something to- 
morrow. I’ve got to get back on the job.’’ 

“Tl go up with you,’’ said Max promptly. Then, in 
answer to Hilda’s gesture of protest, ‘‘ You don’t want to 
climb away up there to-night. Ill be back in ten min- 
utes;’’? he was gone before she could reply. ‘‘I guess I 
can take care of you till he comes back,’’ said Bannon. 
Hilda made no answer. She seemed to think that silence 
would conceal her annoyance better than anything she could 
say. So, after waiting a moment, Bannon went on talking. 

““T suppose that’s the reason why I get ugly sometimes and 
call names; because I ain’t a big enough man not to. If I 
was getting twenty-five thousand a year maybe I’d be as 
smooth as anybody. Id like to be a general manager for 
a while, just to see how it would work.’’ 

““T don’t see how anybody could ever know enough to run 
a railroad.’’ Hilda was looking up at the C. & S. C. right 
of way, where the semaphore lights were winking. 

““T was offered that job once myself, though, and turned it 
down,’’ said Bannon. ‘‘I was superintendent of the electric 
light plant at Yawger. Yawger’s quite a place, on a branch 
of the G. T. There was another road ran through the town 
called the Bemis, Yawger & Pacific. It went from Bemis 
to Stiles Corners, a place about six miles west of Yawger. 
It didn’t get any nearer the Pacific than that. Nobody in 
Yawger ever went to Bemis or Stiles, and there wasn’t any- 
body in Bemis and Stiles to come to Yawger, or if they did 
come they never went back, so the road didn’t doa great 
deal of business. They assessed the stock every year to pay 
the officers’ salaries—and they had a full line of officers, too 
— but the rest of the road had to scrub along the best it could. 

““When they elected me alderman from the first ward up 
at Yawger, I found out that the B. Y. & P. owed the city four 
hundred and thirty dollars, so I tried to find out why they 
wasn’t made to pay. It seemed that the city had had a judg- 
ment against them for years, but they couldn’t get hold of 
anything that was worth seizing. They all laughed at me’ 
when I said I meant to get that money out of ’em. 


“The railroad had one train; there was an engine and 
three box cars and a couple of flats and a combination — 
that’s baggage and passenger. It made the round trip from 
Bemis every day, fifty-two miles over all, and, considering 
the roadbed and the engine, that was a good day’s work. 

““Well, that train was worth four hundred and thirty 
dollars all right enough if they could have got their hands on 
it, but the engineer was such a peppery chap that nobody 
ever wanted to bother him. But I just bided my time, and 
one hot day after watering up the engine him and the con- 
ductor went off to get a drink. I had a few lengths of log 
chain handy and some laborers with picks and shovels, and 
we made a neat, clean little job of it. Then I climbed up 
into the cab. When the engineer came back and wanted to 
know what I was doing there, I told him we’d attached his 
train. ‘Don’t you try to serve no papers on me,’ he sung 
out, ‘or I’ll split your head.’ ‘ There’s no papers about this 
job,’ said I. ‘We've attached it to the track.’ At that he 
dropped the fire shovel and pulled open the throttle. The 
drivers spun around, but the train never moved an inch. 

“He calmed right down after that and said he hadn’t four 
hundred and thirty dollars with him, but if I’d let the train 
go he’d pay me ina week. I couldn’t quite do that, so him 
and the conductor had to walk ’way to Bemis where the gen- 
eral offices was. They was pretty mad. We had that train 
chained up there for a month, and at last they paid the claim.” 

““Was that the railroad that offered to make you general 
manager?’’ Hilda asked. 

“Yes, provided I’d let the train go. I’m glad I didn’t 
take it up, though. You see, the farmers along the road who 
held the stock in it made up their minds that the train had 
quit running for good, so they took up the rails where it ran 
across their farms, and used the ties for firewood. That’s all 
they ever got out of their investment.”’ 

A few moments later Max came back and Bannon straight- 
ened up to go. ‘‘I wish you'd tell Pete when you see him 
to-morrow,’’ he said to the boy, ‘‘ that 1 won’t be on the job 
till noon.”’ 

““ Going to take a holiday?”’ 

“Yes. Tell him I’m taking the rest cure up at a sani- 
tarium.”’ 

At half-past eight next morning Bannon entered the outer 
office of R. S. Carver, President of the Central District of the 
American Federation of Labor, and seated himself on one 
of the long row of wood-bottomed chairs that stood against 
the wall. Most of them were already occupied by poorly 
dressed men who seemed also to be waiting for the president. 
One man, in dilapidated, dirty finery, was leaning over the 
stenographer’s desk, talking about the last big strike and 
guessing at the chance of there being any fun ahead in the 
immediate future. But the rest of them waited in stolid, 
silent patience, sitting quite still in unbroken rank along the 
wall, their overcoats, if they had them, buttoned tight around 
their chins, though the office was stifling hot. The dirty 
man who was talking to the stenographer filled a pipe with 
some very bad tobacco and ostentatiously began smoking it, 
but not a man followed his example. 

Bannon sat in that silent company for more than an hour 
before the great man came. Even then there was no move- 
ment among those who sat along the wall, save as they fol- 
lowed him almost furtively with their eyes. The president 
never so much as glanced at one of them; for all he seemed 
to see the rank of chairs might have been empty. He 
marched across to his private office, and, leaving the door 
open behind him, sat down before his desk. Bannon sat 
still a moment waiting for those who had come before him 
to make the first move, but not a man of them stirred, so, 
somewhat out of patience with this mysteriously solemn way 
of doing business, he arose and walked into the president’s 
office with as much assurance as though it had been his own. 
He shut the door after him. The president did not look up, 
but went on cutting open his mail. 

“Pm from MacBride & Company, of Minneapolis,’’ said 
Bannon, 

““ Guess I don’t know the parties.’’ 

“Yes, you do. We’re building a grain elevator at 
Calumet.’’ 

The president looked up quickly. 
““ Are you superintending the work?’’ 

“Yes. Myname’s Bannon—Charles Bannon.’’ 

““Didn’t you have some sort of an accident out there? An 
overloaded hoist? And you hurt a man, I believe?”’ 

ma ves.”” 

“And I think one of your foremen drew a revolver ona 
man,’’ 

““T did, myself.’’ 

The president let a significant pause intervene before his 
next question. ‘‘ What do you want with me?”’’ 

““T want you to help me out. It looks as though we might 
get into trouble with our laborers.’’ 

““You’ve come to the wrong man. Mr. Grady is the man 
for you totalk with. He’s their representative.’’ 

“We haven’t got on very well with Mr. Grady. The first 
time he came on the job he didn’t know our rule that visitors 
must apply at the office, and we weren’t very polite to him. 
He’s been down on us ever since. Wecan’t make any satis- 
factory agreement with him.”’ 

Carver turned away impatiently. 
said, ‘‘if you want to avoid trouble with your men. 
business of mine. He’s acting on their instructions.’’ 

“No, he isn’t,’? said Bannon sharply. ‘‘ What they want, 
I guess, is to be treated square and paid a fair price. What 
he wants is blackmail.’’ 

“T’ve heard that kind of talk before. It’s the same howl 
that an employer always makes when he’s tried to bribe an 
agent who’s active in the interest of the men, and got left at 
it. What have you got to show for it?’’ 

Bannon drew out Grady’s letter and handed it to him. 
Carver read it through, then tossed it on his desk. ‘‘You 
certainly don’t offer that as proof that he wants blackmail ?”’ 


“Sit down,’’ he said. 


““VYou’ll have to,’’ he 
It’s no 
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““There’s never any proof of blackmail. When a man can 
see me alone, he isn’t going to talk before witnesses, and he 
won’t commit himself in writing. Grady told me that unless 
we paid his price he’d tie us up. No one else was around 
when he said it.”’ 

“Then you haven’t anything but your say so. But I 
know him and I don’t know you. Do you think I’d take 
your word against his?’”’ 

‘That letter doesn’t prove blackmail,’’ said Bannon, ‘‘ but 
it smells of it. And there’s the same smell about everything 
Grady has done. When he came to my office a day or two 
after that hoist accident I tried to find out what he wanted, 
and he gave me nothing but oratory. I tried to pin him 
down to something definite, but my stenographer was there 
and Grady didn’t have a suggestion to make. Then by 
straining his neck and asking questions he found out we 
were in a hurry, that the elevator was no good unless it was 
done by January first, and that we had plenty of money. 

“Two days after he sent me that letter. Look at it again. 
Why does he want to take both of us to Chicago on Sunday 
morning when he can see me any time at my office 
on the job?’’ Bannon spread the letter open be- 
fore Carver’s face. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he say right 
here what it is he wants, if it’s anything he dares 
to put in black and white? I didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to that letter; it didn’t deserve any. And 
then will you tell me why he came to my room at 
night to see me instead of to my office in the day- 
time? Does all that look as if I’d tried to bribe 
him? Forget that we’re talking about Grady and 
tell me what you think it looks like?’’ 

Carver was silent for a moment. ‘“ That 
wouldn’t do any good,’’ he said at last. ‘‘If you 
had proof that I could act on, I might be able to 
help you. I haven’t any jurisdiction in the inter- 
nal affairs of that lodge; but if you could,offer 
proof that he is what you say he is, I could tell 
them that if they continued to support him the 
Federation withdraws its support. But I don’t see 
that I can help you as it is. I don’t see any 
reason why I should.”’ 

“111 tell you why you should. Because if 
there’s any chance that what I’ve said is true, it 
will be a lot better for your credit to have the 
thing settled quietly. And it won’t be settled 
quietly if we have to fight. It isn’t very much 
you have to do; just satisfy yourself as to how 
things are going down there. See whether we’re 
square or Grady is. Then when the scrap comes 
on you’!ll know how to act. That’s all. Do your 
investigating in advance.’’ 

““That’s just what I haven’t any right todo. I 
can’t mix up in the business till it comes before 
me in the regular way.”’ 

““Well,’? said Bannon with a smile, “if you 
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can’t do it yourself, maybe some man you have confidence 
in would do it for you.” 

Carver, drummed thoughtfully on his desk for a few min- 
utes. Then he carefully folded Grady’s letter and put it in 
his pocket. ‘I’m glad to have met you, Mr. Bannon,’’ he 
said, holding out his hand. ‘‘ Good-morning.’’ 

Next morning while Bannon was opening his mail a man 
came to the timekeeper’s window and asked fora job as a 
laborer. ‘‘ Guess we’ve got men enough,”’ said Max. 

The man put his head in the window. ‘‘ A fellow down in 
Chicago told me if I’d come out here to Calumet K and ask 
Mr. Bannon for a job he’d give me one.’’ 

“Are you good up high?’’ Bannon asked. 

The man smiled ruefully and said he was afraid not. 

“Well, then,’’ returned Bannon, ‘‘ we’ll have to let you in 
on the ground floor. What’s your name?’’ 

‘* James.’’ 

“Go over to the tool house and get a broom. 
check, Max.’’ 


Give hima 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“Id let the elevator rot before 
Vd pay a cent of blackmail” 


Policing a 


city is mainly an unremitting effort to say ‘‘ No’? — 

and to say it with the least possible offense to those 
whose requests and demands are denied. If he is a forceful 
and honest man, who enters his office with a determination 
to give a good, sound police administration, he puts his shoul- 
der against the powerful coil-spring of political influence the 
moment he enters upon his duties. Not only must he main- 
tain his pressure without an instant of relaxation, but this 
must be steadily increased until the repression of adverse 
influences reaches that point which will win the approval of 
the people—or rather, of the reasonable portion of the public, 
which realizes that a great city cannot be transformed into a 
Sunday-school by the application of brute force as repre- 
sented by the policeman’s baton. 

The instant the pressure is relaxed the spring flies back 
with a force proportioned to the pressure which has been 
exerted upon it. It will not do to push part of the time and 
then relax into easy-going methods. The successful Chief 
must keep pushing evenly and steadily, and during every 
moment of his official existence. 


T's official life of the chief police executive of a large 


THE ‘‘FRONT OFFICE’’ WIRE-PULLERS 


That automatically alert, stubborn and aggressive resistance 
to police pressure which forms the spring against which the 
executive of the Department must keep his shoulder sternly 
set comprises various forces, but mainly they are evident in 
efforts to get at the public crib, to secure special privileges, 
and to prevent the punishment of criminals and transgressors 
of the law. Other elements enter into the problem, but these 
are the principal ones which may profitably be taken into 
account and carefully analyzed. 

First and foremost is political influence. No layman who 
is not brought in daily contact with the routine,of business 
at police headquarters in a big city can form any idea of the 
demands made upon the time of a Chief of Police by the 
place hunters. When the force is not under strict civil 
service rule the volume of these supplications passes un- 
derstanding. If the policemen’s clubs were made of gold 
instead of locust wood, competition for them could scarcely 
be more strenuous. In this particular I speak from long 
and painful experience. For more than eight years I served 
as private secretary, or in other confidential positions, 
in the office of Superintendent of Police, and during most 
of that time a place on the force was considered one of the 
legitimate spoils of party victory. Now, however, civil 
service in the Police Department of Chicago is ‘‘not a 
theory, but a condition.’’ Ever since the passage of the 
civil-service law there has been a constant tightening of 
lines, until the conditions which prevail at present may be 
well covered by the statement that I am working to-day with 
absolutely the same force with which my predecessor worked 
and which he handed down to me. 

Even under these conditions, however, there are many 
political visitors to this office, who come here on behalf of 
friends whom they wish to place on the force, or who, being 
already there, desire promotion. These wa.d politicians are 
slow to learn that civil service, when it is the real thing, 
shuts the flood-gate on the old channel of entrance into police 
life and changes the whole direction of the stream by which 
the Department receives its influx of fresh materials. But 
those who now come here to exert their ‘‘drag’’ are but a 
corporal’s guard when compared with the legions which 
stormed the Department in the older days. 


THE SATURDATTEV ENING POSe 


In order to assist those unfamiliar with the actual con- 
ditions, let me attempt to show the persistency with which 
a Chief of Police is preyed upon when positions on the force 
are subject to political pull. During my service as private 
secretary to a former Superintendent of Police I had two 
experiences which stick in my memory as thoroughly 
typical of scores of others which might be recalled. 


HOW THE ALDERMAN WAS SAVED 


One day a very efficient alderman, who was not afraid to 
exert himself in the interests of his constituents, came to 
me with a troubled face and a wearied manner. Dropping 
dejectedly into a chair he made known his mission. 
“Tam being slowly but surely driven to insanity,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ There is a certain patrolman on the force who is 
determined that I shall secure his promotion to the posi- 
tion of sergeant. , He never sleeps! It is impossible to 
shake him. No matter how early I rise in the morning or 
how late I return home at night, he or one of his emissaries 
is camped on my front door steps, and he has a faithful 
lookout posted at the rear of the house so that I cannot 
make my escape by way of the alley. The importunate 
widow of Scriptural celebrity was a shy, shrinking and 
purposeless creature compared with this patrolman! Time 

and again I have discussed his case with the Chief, and I 

understand that there is not the slightest chance in the 

world for his promotion under present conditions. If I 

had a dozen interviews with the Superintendent I couldn’t 

grasp the hopelessness of this man’s case any better than 

I do now; and I have ‘explained every circumstance to 

him over and over again, but without making the slight- 

est impression upon his hopes or determination. He will 
not listen to reason, and now I am ready to resort to other 
methods. Is there not some ordinance er rule of the 

Department which says that officers who annoy the 

Department Chief with delegations in their behalf shall be 

subject to discipline? ”’ 

“Yes,’? I replied; ‘“‘there is such a rule, and your best 

plan is to bring your man in for an interview. Meantime, 

I will acquaint the Chief with the circumstances of the case 
and call his attention to the ruling which covers the case.’’ 

This scheme was carried out, and the next morning the 
alderman and the patrolman appeared—the latter smiling 
with satisfaction over the prospect that the ‘‘ boss’’ had 
“weakened,’’ and that a short interview with the 
Superintendent of the Department would “fix things all 
right ’’ and secure his promotion to the pay and dignity of a 
sergeant. After the alderman had defined the object of their 
call the Chief put on his severest expression~ and, turning 
suddenly to the policeman, said: 

“Do you know that you are violating one of the rules of 
the Department in coming here to take up my time in order 
to secure promotion by political influence? Well, you are; 
and the penalty for it is suspension or dismissal from the 
service, according to my discretion. I guess that suspension 
will answer while I take your case under advisement.’’ 

This turn of affairs was a terrible shock to the patrolman, 
and nearly threw him into a spasm of fear. His irrepressible 
ambition to wear the uniform of a sergeant suddenly left him 
and all his thought became instantly centred on saving him- 
self from disgrace and retaining his position. Then the 
alderman made an earnest plea that the man be spared the 
penalty, on condition that the offense should never be 
repeated. After seeming carefully to weigh this argument of 
intercession, the Superintendent finally acceded to the alder- 
man’s request. When they came out of the Chief’s private 
office the patrolman grasped the alderman’s hand and wrung 
it with a grip which told of the gratitude which he could not 
put into words. That patrolman never asked for promotion 
after this experience; he was content to let new honors seek 
him instead of seeking them. 


AN EASY WAY OF PAYING DEBTS 


Another incident which even more effectively illustrates the 
great volume of demands made upon the time of the chief 
executive of the Police Department concerns an alderman 
who took care of his people in the manner most approved 
by the prevailing standard of ward politics. He hustled 
persistently on the errands of his constituents, no matter 
how hopeless the missions which engaged his energy. Early 
one morning he came into Chief Brennan’s office with a big, 
muscular man in tow. They were pleasantly welcomed by 
the Chief, who informed them, in as few words as possible, 
that there was no vacancy on the force and no likelihood that 
one would occur in the near future. Half an hour later the 
same alderman returned with another man, bent on securing 
a similar appointment. Again the Chief patiently made the 
explanation. Four times this réle was repeated by the 
alderman. When he brought in the fifth man, however, the 
patience of the Chief was exhausted and he exclaimed: 

““Can’t you understand, sir, that I am here to do police 
work and that I must have time in which to do it? This is 
the fifth call you have made here this morning for the pur- 
pose of getting a constituent appointed on the force. In 
every instance I have told you plainly that there are no 
vacancies and that no appointments as patrolmen are possi- 
ble. And still here you come again with another man! This 
is carrying things altogether too far. I hope you will not 
annoy me further.’’ \ 

Placing his hand on the shoulder of the Chief the alderman 
interrupted him by saying: 

““T know that as well as you do, but can’t you see that I 
must square myself with my constituents and particularly 
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with those who run the ward and who gave me my seat in 
the Council? I dislike to come here and take up your time, 
over and over again, on a mission which I know is hopeless, 
quite as much as you dislike to be interrupted, but there is 
no other way out of it: My men will not be satisfied unless 
I bring them here so that they may hear from your own lips 
the statement that they have no chance to secure appointment 
to places on the force—and I may as well tell you right now 
that I have just two more such calls to make to-day and that 
you will materially injure my interests if you do not give me 
a hearing, however brief.’’ 

And this alderman was only one of many, all working to 
keep the favor of their political henchmen by the same 
method—that of robbing the Chief of the time he should 
have to master the problems of actual police business, the 
maintenance of good order and the apprehension and punish- 
ment of criminals. The pay-roll of the Police Department of 
Chicago now numbers more than three thousand names. 
What if these places were subject to the exigencies of politi- 
cal pull? Under such an _ unfortunate condition the 
Superintendent of Police could not claim one hour a day for 
undivided attention to the non-political duties of his office. 
Generally, where appointments to the force are at the mercy 
of political influence, there is some person high in the confi- 
dence of the administration who makes an effort to adjust or 
distribute the political patronage. Even then, however, the 
Chief is perpetually handicapped by the political exigencies 
of the moment. He cannot make a move, even in the 
enforcement of discipline, without taking the time to learn 
if he is thereby about to tread upon the toes of some politi- 
cian who is able, perchance, to reach up to the very head of 
the Department with disturbing results. Consequently he 
must consult the political thermometer every hour —almost 
every minute—of each day, and this paralyzes his usefulness 
as an active director of the police powers of the city. 


HOW A JUDGE KEPT STRAIGHT 


Thus far I have told only how the time, the energy and the 
hopes of the head of the Police Department are consumed 
by the place hunters. When there is no civil service they 
have full sway. When a civil service law is rigidly enforced, 
as it is in Chicago under the present administration, this 
pest is reduced to a minimum. 

Years ago I stood beside the desk of a certain police magis- 
trate who presided over one of the most crowded police courts 
in Chicago. At his right hand, when he opened court, was 
a stack of letters. Invariably the envelopes were left 
unopened until after the close of court. It impressed me as 
a little strange that a wide-awake officer of the law should 
not open his morning mail until noon or after. He saw that 
this practice interested me, and when we were alone he vol- 
unteered this explanation: 

“Almost every letter which reaches me in the morning 
delivery contains a message calculated to influence my 
decision of some case to be heard in the course of the day. 
If I allow myself to read the letters before listening to the 
cases it is almost impossible not to be influenced by the state- 
ments, arguments and even threats which they contain. 
Some of them come from sources which are practically irre- 
sistible to the man who has run the political gantlet neces- 
sary in order to secure appointment to the position of police 
magistrate. The only way by which I can secure even partial 
immunity from such pressure is to leave the letters unopened 
until the cases are heard. Then, of course, I can write to my 
correspondents that the contents-of their important communi- 
cations were not known to me until after the cases in ques- 
tion were decided.’’ : 

This effort to evade the wholesale pressure of political 
influence had a pathetic and inevitable ending. The men 
whose letters failed to produce the desired results in his 
decisions secured his official scalp and his name was not 
included among those forwarded to the Governor for reap- 
pointment. He was among the exceptions in his class. 
Most of his associates on the police bench read their letters 
before making their decisions. 

Some magistrates have been known to resort to a shifty 
scheme by which to placate the powerful influences. They 
would announce orally a decision precisely the reverse of 
that actually entered in the docket. Of course, the clerk 
would make a minute of the oral decision—but upon the 
blotter and not on the pages of the docket! Under this plan 
the prosecuting witness would leave the court-room with the 
satisfaction of having scored a victory, while the defendant 
would remain to take a later and leisurely departure. 


CONTESTS FOR THE POLICE-COURT BENCH 


When a private citizen starts out to secure an appointment to 
a police justiceship he enters upon a long race, every step 
of which adds to the handicap of obligations with which he 
must inevitably be weighted. First, he must get one of the 
circuit judges to place his name in nomination for justice of 
the peace. This means, as a rule, that he must get the in- 
dorsement of the political organization of his ward or of other 
powerful influences in the community. To do this implies 
starting with the backing of the political leaders of his own 
precinct. When these are won to his standard the contest 
moves into the large field of the ward, and here he is likely 
to encounter a dozen competitors who are working the wires 
with tried skill and cunning. He must get men to hustle for 
him, to indorse him, to see their friends in his behalf, and to 
checkmate his competitors. By the time he has gained the 
backing of the ward powers he has received enough favors to’ 
sink a ship. After his judicial nomination his name is sent 


to the Governor of the State. This carries the battle to the 
State Capitol. Again he must gather his forces and get his 
friends to see the Governor in his behalf. If this assault of 
the hustlers is successful, the Chief Executive of the State 
sends his name to the State Senate for confirmation. Some- 
times the work of months is blasted by the antagonism of 
one powerful political “‘ knocker’’ who can make himself felt 
at the State Capitol. The appointment of the Governor 
secured, the guns of influence are next called into action to 
secure Senatorial confirmation. If this is won, the candidate 
is now a justice of the peace, but not, be it remembered, a 
police magistrate. From the list of justices of the peace the 
Mayor selects the police justices. Here comes a far more 
severe test of political influence than any yet encountered, 
for such a position is very profitable. Once more the candi- 
date must get his backers ‘‘to the front’? and inspire them 
with renewed diligence and activity. Then there is still the 
supreme test—that of securing assignment to the police 
court of paramount importance and profit. By the time this 
long and wearisome gantlet has been run the candidate who 
secures a place in one of the principal police courts has 
placed himself under obligations not only to almost every 
man of his own acquaintance, but to his friends’ friends as 
well. And before he is fairly settled in his long-sought chair 
in the police court he is reminded, by hundreds of demands, 
that his shoulders are loaded with political debts. 

These claims are presented to him for liquidation every 
day of his political life. He may bea man of strong integ- 
rity and fully determined to discharge his duties with strict 
judicial impartiality, but he cannot escape the haunting pres- 
ence of his obligations; and his official life is bound to bea 
constant struggle between conscience and the demands of 
political creditors. Under a good administration the police 
magistrate who pays his political debts at the expense of 
judicial impartiality will be found out and dispensed with, 
but under a bad one he will thrive and fatten. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S HANDICAPS 


The same observation will apply in general to the 
Superintendent of Police. If he secures his appointment 
through political influence and wire pulling he will be 
encumbered with obligations which will be pressed upon 
him with merciless importunity and under the most embar- 
rassing circumstances. When such an appointment is made 
absolutely without the foreknowledge of the appointee, and 
without any application on his part for the place, he comes to 
his duties under the most favorable circumstances possible; 
and his failure to give a good, sound administration, under 
genuine civil service rule, must be either his own fault or 
that of the Mayor by whom he is appointed. It is safe to 
say, however, that the burden of responsibility will rest with 


Mibwoml ORDA? EVMENING- POSIT 


himself, for the Mayor who resists all political pressure and 
selects as his chief political executive a man not pushed by 
any clique or group of politicians, can have but one motive 
for such independence—that of giving a police administra- 
tion free from all political entanglements and designed for 
legitimate and courageous police work. 

There is a wide difference of opinion as to what constitutes 
a good police administration for a big city. A certain ele- 
ment will not be satisfied with anything short of the absolute 
ideal in morals. But the reasonable portion of the public 
realizes that this is an impossibility. Ideal morality cannot 
be universally enforced in any community, particularly in a 
large city, even by a police force made up of men having the 
moral courage of martyrs and the stern convictions of Puritans. 
What, then, is the best that can be expected in the line of 
approximating the ideal, with human nature as it is now con- 
stituted? How much can be demanded, in the limits of 
human reason, in suppressing vice and crime and preserv- 
ing order in a modern metropolis? My own definition of 
a good police administration, as it has been worked out by 
twenty-eight years of service in the department, is this: 


WHAT THE POLICE OUGHT TO ACCOMPLISH 


First. The suppression of public gambling to a point where 
the police force does not know of its existence, and where 
honest and vigilant effort is constantly put forth to discover 
its outcropping and to punish its appearance. 

Second. The suppression of vice to a point where it 
cannot directly affect those who do not, of their own unaided 
choice, seek its haunts. 


Third. The placing of the saloon thoroughly under the con- 
trol of the law. 
Fourth. The reduction of crime and disorder to that 


minimum which results from a knowledge, on the part of the 
potential lawbreakers, that punishment shall be impartial 
and exempt from the influence of political pull or other form of 
official corruption. 

These are the main points in my definition of a sound 
police administration; and if the conditions I have outlined 
are fairly approximated the people may well be satisfied and 
should give that administration their hearty confidence and 
support, resting assured that they will never know at what ~ 
cost of vigilance, hard work and perpetual warfare such a 
result has been attained. 

It must be apparent to any thoughtful and well-informed 
man of the world that the materials with which a chief of 
police has to work are not ideal. The policeman’s pay and 
the nature of his duties are hardly attractive to a man of 
acute moral sensibilities or highly developed intellectuality, 
and this is not in any sense a reflection upon the mental or 
moral make-up of the men who constitute the police force. 
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They are human; their wage is comparatively small, and 
their work mainly of a rough sort and repulsive to the man 
of refined sensibilities. They are constantly brought in con- 
tact with the harsh, the corrupt, the vicious and the sordid 
sides of life, and it is not to be wondered at that many of 
them yield to the unwholesome influences of such a contact. 
This makes it necessary for the conscientious and energetic 
Chief of Police to exercise unflagging vigilance to see that his 
honest efforts are not thwarted by the men under him. He 
must keep as close a surveillance upon his men as they are 
supposed to keep upon the public. 


LETTERS OF COMPLAINT FROM THE PUBLIC 


In addition to this means of detecting corruption, connivance 
and inattention to duty, he has also the private communica- 
tions which reach him from the public at large. I receive 
scores of these letters daily. They must, however, be con- 
sidered with great care and acted upon with conservatism. 
All of them are thoroughly investigated, mainly by secret 
agents, and many are found to have been inspired by malice, 
spite, envy, rank unreasonableness and other equally un- 
worthy motives. The sifting of complaints is one of the most 
delicate duties which a Superintendent of Police is called 
upon to discharge. Though he should be able to locate any 
“grafting ’’? on the part of the men in his force, that is not 
always so easy and simple a matter as might be supposed. 
More than one Chief has gone well-nigh to the end of his 
administration without finding out the source of certain in- 
fluences which constantly thwarted his good intentions, and 
he has exclaimed, when about to retire: ‘‘Oh for one month 
more in which to make good the record! ”’ 

But, to recur to the topic first discussed, the bane of police 
service is political influence. This isthe drone-maker. The 
officer with the “soft snap,’’ who is shocked and almost 
insulted if required actually to perform police duty, is a per- 
petual annoyance and stumbling-block to the head of the 
Department. 

Those who are inclined harshly but sincerely to criticise 
Chicago for a supposed unreasonable prevalence of crime, in 
the line of confidence workers and easy-money men, fail to 
take into account the unwelcome legacy left us by the 
World’s Fair, which brought here many strange devices and 
many clever workers inthis field. This sinister influence has 
been more far-reaching and difficult to uproot than can be 
realized by any person except the conscientious police officer. 
It was an educational campaign which introduced the ‘‘ panel 
house,’’ the ‘‘ knock-out drops,’’ and a score of other modern 
developments in the arts of the professional criminal, 
unknown here before the great Exposition. To uproot the 
harvest of that sowing has been a larger task than can easily 
be appreciated. 
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What Women Will Wear in the Twentieth Century 


By Octave 


HEN the question 
is of feminine 
fashions, one may, 


without any fear of ridicule, 
skirt all the paradoxes, 
weave all the fantasies, and 
festoon in zigzag all the 
suppositions possible; ex- 
pose without order re- 
searches into and combina- 
tions of costume the most 
fabulous and the most im- 
aginary—nothing that a 
writer devoted to the art of 
the toilet might invent or 
suggest could be taxed with 
being incontestable fool- 
ishness. There is no pos- 
sible paradox on the ques- 
tion; everything conspires 
to render possible the most 
unlikely things. Fashion 
: permits one to irrationalize 
at will, for at the most often she is herself irrational. She 
would no longer be Fashion if she did not know how to 
escape the laws of ponderation and stability. Her symbol 
is the weather vane, which whirls on the slightest whimsy 
of the wind, and which may not be fixed without losing its 
usefulness; it is also the butterfly, which bursts its chrysalis 
to spoil the earth of perfume and of color. 


THE STAMP OF STYLE 


Woman seems to have invented Fashion to hold in constant 
curiosity and eager mystery her loving physiologists, her 
painters, and her historiographers. Across the evolutions 
of the centuries she appears continually differing from her- 
self, and her metamorphoses of toilet, in the far-off of the ages 
as well as in the nearer present, are so complex and so ex- 
travagant that they defy the most learned scholars utterly 
to lay bare their successive expressions. 

It was not unworthy the character of Adam Smith, the cele- 
brated Scotch economist, to write in his Theory of the 
Sentiments two curious and subtile chapters on Fashion; the 
one relating to its influence on the conceptions of beauty and 
of deformity, the other, entirely physical, showing the 
impression that custom and costume may exercise on the 
moral sentiments. Fashion, who is the Goddess of 
Appearances, could only be further exalted by contact with 
our modern civilization, where ostentation has become more 


than ever a necessity of the wealthy. Without Fashion the 
fair elegants of the smart set would not be endlessly hurried 
away, indefatigable equestrians in an extraordinary steeple- 
chase through the workrooms of the famous drapers, cos- 
tumers and modistes of the great cities of the world. The 
toilet has assuredly become for the woman of to-day the first 
of the arts; it is in some sort the outward sign of the taste of 
her who wears it; it gives the stamp of her personality. 
The fashionable of to-day strives to exteriorize, through the 
costume which shapes to her form, her more intimate dis- 
tinctions. Furthermore, in following blindly the decrees of 
the Goddess of Fashion, the woman of to-day plays also a 
part of charity, exercises surely a charitable action; for never 
has the remark of Chamfort appeared more judicious, that 
change of Fashion appears as the disguised tax which the 
industry of the poor imposes upon the vanity of the rich. 


' THE TRIUMPH OF THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


What inspires a capital idea of the charm, of the beauty 
and the seductiveness of woman, from the hour when she 
began to clothe herself in primitive garments worked up 
from the first fruits of Nature, is the manner in which she 
has succeeded in triumphing, always and without interrup- 
tion, as by some powerful enchantment, over the often pro- 
digious plainness and the too-frequent deformations which 
the habit of Fashion seems to have imposed upon her at va- 
rious intervals of history. 

In the days of the sixteenth century, when farthingales, 
when skirts starched and plaited, came to imprison her in 
ells of heavy stuffs, when ruffs tilted high her head over 
enormous wide-crimped collars, when puffed sleeves in the 
German style pinned balloons to her arms, and inflexible 
corsets of iron flattened out those long and waspish waists 
whose rigorous and haughty expression Velasquez rendered 
so marvelously —in-that armor more difficult to wear than 
the battle harness of a warrior—woman found means of 
being at her ease. 

How many other tortures, undergone by her in the course 
of those times with the unconsciousness even of being their 
victim, she supported! For Fashion, like Religion, works her 
miracles. 

The desire to be beautiful and in the taste of the day has 
transformed into veritable fakirs of the Occident, insensible 
at once to the contortions and to the rigors required, 
almost all women worthy of the name since first coquetry 
appeared upon the earth. 

Run over in your mind the costumes of our grand- 
mothers: the binding frocks of the Grand Siécle; the 
hoopskirts of the eighteenth century; those costumes of 


Uzanne 


nymphes légéres—of the time of the French Directorate 
especially —which made so many consumptives; then the 
crinolines of forty years ago—those horrible circles of steel, 
which so ridiculously cooped our grandmothers; what suffer- 
ings must such styles have implied had not an overmastering 
desire to please come to dominate the constraint of wearing 
them. When one thinks of the unbelievable combinations 
that feminine hair-dressing alone has caused to be invented 
and tolerated, one stands aghast. After the topknots and 
powdered wigs, the headdresses terraced to a yard above 
the cranial box, the woolsacks, cropped @ la Titus, worn 
toward the epoch of Napoleon the First, how many other ton- 
sorial crimes against the laws of Nature may not one imagine! 
Tressed fillets, chignons trussed up @ /a chinoise, corkscrew- 
curled pigtails, puffs built up above the occiput like confec- 
tioners’ cakes! —surely, if Dante should return to earth he 
might conceive the idea of adding a new circle to his inferno: 
that of the devotees of Fashion. Their tortures would be to 
continue in the infernal regions precisely what they did in 
our earthly society; to give themselves over without respite 
to masseuses, hair-dressers, corset-makers, lingéres, cos- 


tumers, shoemakers and glovers, with long hours of trying 
on, mornings given over to cosmetics, nights to greased 
and that but shortly atter the 


masks, to drugs, to soporifics 
excitements of the even- 
ing. On the pediment of 
this last circle might be 
read this résumé of the 
life of the coquette: 

S’habiller — babiller — 

se déshabiller 
(To dress — to babble — 
to undress). 

But why philosophize 
further? Whatever the 
human passion to which 
each one of us surrenders, 
it could not undergo cold- 
blooded analysis without 
revealing itself tainted 
with folly. We all of us, 
more or less deeply, chan- 
nel our life in the im- 
permeable shell of a dom- 
inating function, which 
gives us the illusion of a 
happiness seen in the out- 
come, like the glow one 
makes out at the far end 
of a railway tunnel. We 
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all progress toward happiness by a thousand paths, all 
equally misleading—including that of fortune, which, as 
well as any other, creates so many bondages, such torture, 
envy and moral indigence. 


WOMAN’S FIELD OF STRATEGY 


The toilet is, after love —or parallel with love —the principal 
Many 


goal of the great majority of the daughters of Eve. 
know no literature but that of Fashion. 
Fashion becomes the manceuvring field 
of their strategy, the theme of their 
scientific ambition. They love this 
Fashion, this daughter of Proteus, who j 
changes each season the decorative 
treatment of the figure. 

Can we blame them for it? 

And are not we men recompensed 
for such fervor for perfection in the i] 
setting forth of beauty when we con- fe 
template at each spring-time the meta- 
morphoses of feminine charms, and | 
the new-blown grace of so many pretty 
women who give the streets of our 
great cities the appearance of fairy 
gardens, of which they might be the 
human flowers? 

Although it seems difficult to affirm 
anything with positiveness upon a 
subject so delicate, so airy—one might 
add so illusive—as that which we are 
treating, it may be permitted us to 
think that the day of wide eccentricity 
in dress has definitely passed, and that ‘ 
we enter with this twentieth century into t 
a period of calm, or relative, wisdom, 
and, so to speak, into the adult age 
of Fashion. MHenceforward, Fashion 
will evolve about one and the same esthetic sentiment with- 
out return to the extravagance of our mothers. Our cosmo- 
politanism—this age of leveling commercialism, of uniform 
apparel, of travel, of utilitarianism—will always bring us 
back to a necessary simplicity —even in excessive Juxury — 
and will prevent the makers and promoters of new styles 
from disregarding too brutally a dress appropriate to contem- 
porary life and the habit we have formed of reading the 
anatomy of the figure in the drapery which closely follows it, 
or which at the least allows it to be imagined. 


a 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE TAILOR-MADE GOWN 


The modern woman, who more and more emancipates her- 
self from the barbarous prejudices which long time held her 
in check, is less, even than recently, a dressmaker’s model — 
or, if one prefers, a pretty manikin, whose laziness formerly 
lent itself easily to furbelows which precluded physical exer- 
cise. Both traveler and student, a lover of sport, of cycling 
and of motor-driving, in mind more independent than ever, 
in bearing more boyish, it would be hard to see in her to-day 
the sickly and capricious child she was so long in the Latin 
countries. It is for this that Fashion, do what she may, cannot 
from to-day henceforward clothe her like a Spanish Madonna 
or Jike an eccentric doll. Farewell pokes and crinolines, 
immoderate guimpes, pagoda sleeves, and coiffures that 
scale the heavens! We shall see you no more in days to 
come, for, aside from the fact that woman will be less frivo- 
lous, her time will seem too precious to surrender to the 
tyranny of the toilet so many hours which might be filled 
with work or pleasure more interesting and no doubt more 
healthful. 

A definite step was taken the day when the tailor-made gown 
became part of our life. That day the doll, the fashion au- 
tomaton, felt, in the appropriateness and the simplicity of 
her semi-masculine attire, something like an indication of 
her force, of her rights, of the less subordinate part which 
might fallto her in the future. She began to draw nearer man 
with that feeling of kinship, which was, at the outset, but a 
comrade’s playfulness, but which has since so singularly 
strengthened, especially among the Anglo-Saxon races, where 
the feminine type has grown to such remarkable perfection 
in the last fifty years. 

Some few sociological writers have expounded the idea 
that we should consider our fair contemporaries as the van- 
ishing point of a Such is not our opinion, and, 
far from deeming the 
women of to-day asthe last 
examples of a state of civ- 
ilization on the verge of 
disappearing, we believe 
that they present to us an 
advanced type of a for- 
tunate evolution, or rather 
the embryo already formed 
of that future Eve who 
shall conspire in our social 
re-birth. 

What manner of woman 
will she be? A serious 
problem, the solution of 
which could be expressed 
only at great length, and 
the nature of which many 
inquisitive minds have 
attempted to set forth. 
But to those who more 
logically should say to us: 
““What will be the fash- 
ions of this coming woman, 
she who is growing up to- 
day and will begin to enter 
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THE SATU RDATRELENING TOs 


into the flower of her beauty toward 1915?’’ we should 
attempt to reply, half seriously, half whimsically: ‘‘ What 
will be these fashions? Just this: simple and complex.” 
Our beguilers will abdicate only transitorily the empire of 
the beautiful and ornate, and their kingdom of pretty trifles, 
of chiffons, of silk and supple crépon can never be forfeit. 
They will reign there, as in the past, but provisionally — 
chrysalides through the long day, in comfortable gowns and 
easy to wear; at night they will reveal themselves as butter- 
flies, in holiday resplendence, in sumptuous 
robes, diversely draped, masterpieces of taste, 
which will be still the admiration of artists and 
still the despair of husbands; for signed work 
being without other price than that fixed by 
the signatory, the art of adorning our com- 
panions will be in consequence at least as 
onerous for the purse of the head of the house 
as now — if not more so. 

Toilets will multiply by so much the more 
as they will be needed for every use. A fair 
fashionable of the twentieth century will need 
extremely complex wardrobes, divided into as 
many departments as the ordinary occupations 
of life shall make necessary. We shall see a 
compartment for hunting dress, riding jackets 
and habits, hussars’ pelisses for the hunting 
field, Scotch kilts, leggins, toques and riding 
hats; a compartment for easy and ample 
waists for traveling wear, plaited skirts, loose- 
fitting polonaises and comfortable cloaks;. a 
compartment for town gowns and calling 
frocks; one for wheeling and motor-driving ; 
those for tennis, for cycling, for the shore— 
and what not else! Numerous ladies’ maids 
will be assigned the keep and count of all 
these costumes, and it would be 
no sinecure to have to watch 


over such considerable pro- : - 
visions of strict “necessities for all the contin- Ce 
gencies foreseen by and to be foreseen of ar 


My Lady. The life of a fashionable, under 
these conditions, would be nearly comparable 
to that of William the Second of Germany, 
whose cloakroom, packed with civil and 
military uniforms of all countries, is famous 
the world over. Several times a day the 
pretty woman who wishes to make good her 
social standing will hurry to one or another 
of her wardrobes for a morning walking 
coat, a riding habit or driving coat, the 
roomy leather tunic for automobile or 
autocycle, light skirt and shirt-waist for the 
bicycle, gauze and scarf for tennis, seashore 
costume of lawn, or some undress caprice 
for afternoon tea or garden party. Life, 
become more feverish through the rivalry of 
riches, the ease of travel, the rage for appear- 
ing everywhere, the necessity of being at 
one and the same time sportswoman and 
homekeeper, of carrying always the standard 
of the latest style, whether in the coun- 
try or in town, the obligation to read every- 
thing, to know everything—or to have the 
air of knowing everything—will render ex- 
istence furiously agitated and hard to bear for all those 
who do not enjoy physical and moral health of the first order, 


THE COSTUMES WE MAY EXPECT TO SEE 


Ten or fifteen years from now and we shall see the arrival of 
this intensive life, which has yet barely shown in outline 
but whose movement will be infinitely more complicated 
than even that of our day. Feminine dress will become 
more nearly that of man, but the small-clothes which will 
be worn underneath for outdoor jaunts will be never 
noticeable and always masked beneath a skirt of light 
fabric, sometimes transparent, which, plaited on the hips, 
will do away with any feeling of ridicule or shame, any 
shock to modesty. The ankles, cased in pretty embroidered 
stockings, will often be seen, or will read themselves, as 
the artists say, into the lace, gauze or guipure which, 
from the knees down, will form a wide flounce, as it were, 
around the bottom of the skirt. The habit of seeing women 
gaitered for the wheel, the hunt or the ride will no longer 
allow us to regard such an appearance as immodest. It 
would be, on the contrary, one more coquetry to the good to 
make capital of the neatness of one’s footwear, the arch 
of the instep, the slenderness of the ankle. But good 
taste, delicacy and esthetic sensitiveness alike forbid any 
of those get-ups in which certain female cyclists have 
presented to us the unpleasant appearance of deformed 
Coleoptera, such as we meet with pinned to the cards of 
natural history collections. ; 


A BETTER OUTLOOK FOR GOOD HEALTH 


The skirt will become short, cut at the ankle, or rising to 
attach itself by drawstrings to the beginning of the calf, thus 
giving every facility for walking, with every desirable guar- 
antee of seemliness. Not only will trailing skirts be no 
longer the style, but they will be forbidden for reasons of 
public health. As the result of long discussions among the 
European hygienists, showing what an unsanitary part in 
town life women, with their dragging skirts, constantly 
sweeping and stirring the dust of the streets, have played, 
decrees will later be formulated recommending and impos- 
ing a dress which cannot gather filth, 

Moreover, the methods of hygiene and antisepsis will soon 
govern the coming fashions. We shall understand before 
fifteen years have gone how many victims the corset actually 


in use makes. In place of corsets our women will wear sup- 
ple physiological girdles, comformable to the movement of the 
torso and of the Jungs. . And the veil, so favorable to the 
complexion of pretty women of uncertain age, so sought after 
by young girls fond of this trellis—this screen to modesty, as 
it were—will be likewise marked as contrary to healthful 
respiration and to the order of general prophylaxis, or the 
prevention of disease. We shall expose the misdeeds of the 
veil, the network of which retains no end of hurtful bacteria 
which are sucked in by the breath to the mucous membrane 
of the throat. We shall allow veils for one day’s use only, 
easy to wash the day after, like handkerchiefs— which also 
should be antiseptically treated. 


THE RETURN TO OLD LOVES 


As to fashions rightly so called (and thereby we under- 
stand those which have to do with the designing of corsages, 
of hats and headdresses), they will be in some sort a sim- 
plification of those which we know or have known. There 
will be something like a resumption of the models of 1830 to 
1840, which set off so charmingly the feminine contours and 
graces. We shall borrow from all times and all nations 
becoming costumes, whose styles we shall modify and which 
we shall endeavor to make as practicable and as easy to wear 
as possible. We have imagined some types which our illus- 
trators here on these pages have interpreted to the best of 
their powers. Perhaps our oversea fashionables will appre- 
ciate their practical side without our going into the details 
of their make. 

For evening dress the Neo-Greek style will prevail; tunics 
of crépon, skillfully draped, requiring no corset, leaving 
perfect freedom of carriage, giving to every movement the 
beautiful and seductive unction, the suppleness, of a body 
free and richly clothed. Jewels, girdles of chased gold, 
necklaces of pearls streaming down in long 
pendants, casques of gold to bind up the 
hair, long kid gloves decorated with 
floral painting, signed by the masters, 
Roman togas for the matron, and tunics of 
linen or of silk plaited across the breast 
for the young girls—such will be, we 
believe, the principal expressions of re- 
ceiving costumes and even of ball gowns. 
No more tight-laced busts and swelling 
necks; no more whalebone compression 

nd misshapen chests—=instead, free bod- 
ies, supple, clothed like the statuettes of 
Tanagra in floating folds; Indian crépons, 
transparent gauzes cut low across the 
shoulders, but without exposing the neck, 
yet leaving the arms bare; costumes call- 
ing to mind, in short, the famous hero- 
ines of antiquity, those beloved by the 
philosophers of Attica and sung by the 
sweet poets of old, enamored of beauty, 
of harmony, of wit. 


A RENASCENCE OF OCCULTISM 


Such do we hope and foresee for 1915. 


sas f i We shall no longer choose the colors of 


our garments on the freak or frivolity of 

the moment. Astral influences and the 
occult sciences, which are to win anew their vogue and which 
will again be the rage in society (still another fashion to 
foresee), will lead women rather to search —with due allow- 
ance to the indications given—for the tint corresponding to 
the star whose influence they desire to attract. They will 
learn that black predisposes them to the melancholy of 
Saturn; that blue holds them-tributary to lunar fantasies; 
that gray binds them to Mercury and to his happy hests of 
financial prosperity; that reds lay them under the Olympian 
rule of Jupiter; that old gold puts them at outs with the sun, 
distributor of success; that, finally, green surrenders them 
wholly to Venus and the dizzy sleight of hand of Cupid. 

This renascence of occultism will, by the evocatory sym- 
bolism of individual tones and the inevitable pleasantries 
derived therefrom, to a great degree stimulate liveliness of 
social intercourse. 

Shall I prophesy further? Towhatend? ‘‘ Welittle know 
what we are,’’ said Lord Byron, “‘ and still less what we may 
become.’’ Heaven which hides from us the Scroll of Fate 
conceals equally that of 
the future fashions. It 
is permitted, however, to 
trace the course of the 
‘evolution of costume and 
to determine the almost 
immediate consequences 
of changing customs. 
We hope that our pro- 
visions, which we have 
made as conformable to 
Nature as possible, will 
be realized, and that we 
all of us shall be blithely 
alive, fifteen years from 
now, to verify and to ap- 
plaud them. Perhaps we 
are too optimistic or 
even too little revolu- 
tionary. What odds! 
Woman should permit 
the wise to establish her 
fashions; she would at 
least win this advantage 
by it—that she could fol- 
low them without putting 
herself out of breath. 
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The First Citizen of France—By Vance Thompson 


The old tower of Henri IV—part of the Chateau of Rambouillet 


HIS is the story of wz drav’ homme. 
President Emile Loubet was born at Marsanne, in the 
Department of the Dréme, October 31,1838. His mother, 
very aged now, still occupies the old home, a short distance 
outside the village, on the edge of a little river shaded with 
poplars. The house and the adjoining farm buildings are 
ample and large, built, in the old French fashion, round a 
big court, wherein the fowls and domestic animals take their 
ease and the sheep are folded at night. The peaked and red- 
tiled roofs, the whitewashed walls, dazzling in that southern 
sunlight, give an air of homely comfort and thrift to the old 
homestead. Monsieur Loubet’s father was just such a com- 
petent, worthy man as Thomas Carlyle described his father 
to have been. Indeed in that little corner of Dauphiny you 
will find so many solid qualities, so much hard-headed 
virtue, thrift and love of liberty, that you might well be 
walking in the Annandale of Carlyle’s boyhood; though the 
golden sun of the Midi seems to have had a humanizing influ- 
ence (making men a trifle merrier if less wise) that you 
would seek vainly in a Scotch mist. They are terrible fel- 
lows for liberty, these burghers of the little town of Marsanne. 
Under their old charter of 1354 they have the right to 
almost absolute home rule. Out of such civic liberties and 
communal solidarity has come all that is best in the modern 
Republic. The elder Loubet was Mayor of this little free- 
town for thirty-seven years. He gave his children an educa- 
tion which was better than fortune. 

Monsieur Emile Loubet, in the article which he has written 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING Post (and this is the only 
time the President has consented to write for any publica- 
tion either in France or elsewhere), lays a great deal of 
emphasis upon the opportunities the young men of this day 
have of getting on in the world. His theories speak for 
themselves. Perhaps a slight sketch of his own career is the 
best comment on them. It differs not very greatly from that 
of the late Benjamin Harrison—for whom 
Monsieur Loubet had a strong regard—and 
indeed the men are not unlike, either phys- 
ically or mentally. In each there is the 
same forthright honesty of purpose, joined 
to that worldly wisdom which is made up 
of knowledge of men and judgment of 
events. Capable, efficient, cool-headed, 
Monsieur Loubet is the essential type of the 
sturdy middle class of France, that boz7- 
geoiste which, as Oliver Goldsmith pointed 
out, is the backbone of a nation. An anec- 
dote of the boy paints the man. 

It goes back to his boyhood days. 

With some companions he was bathing 
m the Dré6me, near Crest. One of the 
lads, a poor swimmer, got too far beyond 
his depth, and as the current began to 
sweep him away he called for help. Young 
Loubet, who was ten years old, swam out 
toward him. But when he saw the big, 
frightened lad struggling in the water he 
made up his mind that he would only lose 
his own life should he try to aid him then. 
So the little Loubet kept out of reach and 
trod water. At last when the big fellow had 
risen and sunk so many times that he was 
full of water to the teeth, and so nearly dead 
there was no struggle in him, his wise, small 
friend took him by the hair and towed him 
ashore, rolled the water out of him and 
brought him back to life. 

That, I think, is a wholly charming adven- 
ture. The boy of ten who could reason out 
the one thing to be done in such an emer- 
gency, and do it with calm, watchful courage, 
had already prepared himself for getting on 
in the world. 

After taking his degree at the college of 
Valence, Emile Loubet came up to Paris in 
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President Loubet shooting in the feudal preserves of Henri IV 


1857 to study Jaw. He livedin a small room at the very top 
of a six-storied building in the Rue Tournon. His one 
window looked down on the Luxembourg Palace, which in 
time was to be his home, by right of his Presidency of the 
Senate. 

By day he studied hard; at night, being companionable, he 
gathered the fellow-students he liked best in his little room, 
made coffee for them and put them at their ease. Then, 
their pipes all drawing and the smoke curling up, they dis- 
cussed — what should one discuss under the rotting Empire 
but liberty? ““Libertad!’’ said Walt Whitman; ’tis a 
good word in any language. : 

The young lawyer went back to his native town to spread 
those ideas of republican liberty which were one day to topple 
over imperial absolutism and all things imperial. In 1869 
he began to practice his profession at Montélimar, and, a 
year later, when the Empire fell, he was elected Mayor of 
that small city. The wise and steadfast administration of 
the communal affairs of Montélimar was the basis of his 
political fortune; he became Deputy, Senator, President. of 
the Senate, and, when France most needed a cool-headed, 
competent, honest man, he was made President. ‘‘ Un 
brav’ homme,” the people call him, which is as though they 
said: ‘‘ An honest goodman’’—and that Emile Loubet is. 
After forty years’ continuous practice at the bar, after hay- 
ing held every important position in the gift of his fellow- 


President Loubet, his sons and members of his household 


The Chateau of Rambouillet — where the 
President goes for his hunting and shooting 


citizens, his fortune is less than 300,000 francs—an_honor- 
able fortune and sufficient for a man of simple tastes. 
His chief pleasures, outside of his family life, are those 
of a gun, a dog, and a morning when the birds are strong 
on the wing. M. Loubet is a capital shot. A plain, neigh- 
borly man, courteous and tolerant, a sure friend, religious, a 
sound patriot and a clear-headed, patient, discerning states- 
man, Emile Loubet is of those Frenchmen who honor France 
most and represent her best. Un brav’ homme/ And that, 
indeed, is the true French type. The casual Parisians, the 
flippant internationalists who squeak and gibber in the streets 
of the capital, stand for nothing that is French and little 
that is good. Their roots are not in the soil. They have 
drifted here from one knows not what melancholy Polands 
and have made themselves Parisian, it may be, but French 
they are not. 

Monsieur Loubet is quite up to the level of his high func- 
tions. He receives kings and reporters with a dignity and 
grace peculiarly his own. He smokes a pipe and does not 
know the meaning of snobbery. Once when he was Prime 
Minister he made a flying visit—it was between two stormy 
sessions of the Chamber of Deputies—to his old mother at 
the farm in Dauphiny. The old dame was in the kitchen, 
kneading the bread for the fortnightly baking, which is still 
a custom in the old families of the Midi. She put her floury 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

‘Ah, mother, you should give over this heavy work,”’ said 
the Prime Minister. 

“And sit with folded hands on baking day!’’ the good 
old housewife cried indignantly. ‘‘ No, no—but I admit it 
is not so easy as it was.”’ : 

“Well, to-day you shall fold your hands — sit down, mother, 
and talk to me,’’ said the first minister of France, and he 
took off his coat, rolled up his shirt-sleeves and kneaded the 
bread. I doubt if it was a small task, for 
they are mighty eaters of bread in Dauphiny; 
and when he had finished, and heard all 
the gossip of the farm, he kissed the good 
old mother and went back to his more 
conspicuous duties of statesman. I like 
this story better than that of Cincinnatus at 
his plough; ’tis more human; moreover, it 
paints Emile Loubet better than pages of 
biography would do; ux brvav’ homme / 

This simplicity is the chief characteris- 
tic of his presidential administration. He 


has no love for empty splendor. He has 
made the Elysée Palace as_ reasonably 
democratic as the White House. Like 


most hardworking men he gets early to 
his work. In winter he rises at six, in 
summer at five o’clock; he drinks a cup 
of coffee and reads the newspapers and 
the reports prepared by his secretaries. 
Every day from eight to ten he walks 
abroad, following the avenue of the Champs 
Elysées and the boulevards. He marches 
briskly, a cane in hand—for he has a 
peculiar antipathy to the umbrella. ‘‘I’d 
rather be rained on than carry such a ridicu- 
lous object over my head,’’ he said once. 

So you may see him any day, going briskly 
along or pausing to look in a shop window 
—a broad-shouldered, efficient man, rather 
short, gray-bearded, with steady blue eyes 
and face at once strong and genial. From 
ten o’clock until noon, except when he pre- 
sides over the council of ministers, he 
receives those who have secured audience. 
At twelve o’clock he breakfasts with his wife 
and sons and usually a few friends of the 
family. Then until two o’clock he works in 
his study with his secretaries. It is a large 

(Concluded on Page 14) 
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GNORANCE of the law excuses no one except the judge 
who tries the case. @ 


T WILL be observed that the doctors never disagree when 
it comes to a matter of charges. 


B 


ILHELMINA’S husband seems to be a sort of a vice- 
president or to hold some job quite as obscure. 


@ 


EW YORK wants to get rid of Croker every day in the 
year except the one on which an election is held. 


@ 


ARNEGIE might have found the problem of dying poor 
much simplified if he had put a family of boys through 
college. 2 


HE Governor of South Carolina was not obliged to call 
out the troops to make the Senators take back their 
resignations. @ 


HE Chicago woman who offers $1000 for an honest man 
has a safe proposition if she loses provided museum 
privileges go along. e 


RS. RUSSELL SAGE says the very rich do not makea 
display of their wealth. Of course not; they need it to 
lend out at six per cent. ® 


NGLO-AMERICAN comradeship is so warming up that 
Salisbury may soon be making application for member- 
ship in the Colonial Dames. Q 


HE Hawaiian legislators who solicited a bribe should be 
informed that that is a part of the white man’s burden 
they are not expected to lighten. 


Q 


OCKEFELLER’S advice to young men would be more 
generally read if he would dash in a few opinions as to 
futures in oil and copper stocks. 


Q 


Sy ce the scientists have decided that disease germs are 

communicated by kissing, Boston babies will probably 
organize a society to prevent candidates from becoming too 
familiar. & 


NOW ADA the English critics who try to prod Uncle Sam 
manage to touch the places that tickle instead of those 

which hurt. They should run across the pond and get better 

acquainted with the prosperous old gentleman’s sore spots. 
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Uncle Sam’s Increasing Corpulence 


A GREAT deal has been said recently about expansion. As 

a matter of fact there has never been anything else in the 
United States. There will probably be nothing else. The 
whole gospel of American life is to get bigger, whether it 
be a matter of acres or of dollars. With all its wealth and 
all its commercial gain this country is not yet one-fourth 
settled; its resources have been merely scratched, and even 
after the tens of millions of acres now idle are under success- 
ful cultivation there remain the great deserts which can be 
made to bloom. Texas is spouting oil and making millions 
overnight, and every week some new field of riches is found. 
Take this one item of illuminating oil. Twenty-five years 
ago the exports amounted to 204,000,000 gallons; last year 
they were 721,000,000 gallons. The other day a ship left this 
port with a cargo of nearly 200,000 cases of refined petroleum 
for Japan. The figures of the grain trade are almost as 
startling, and it is not surprising to hear that the railroads 
are preparing to build at Atlantic ports elevators to hold 
millions of bushels as necessary additions to facilities which 
already exceed anything of the kind on earth. And it is so 
in other things, too. We not only light and feed, and build 
bridges, and clothe and adorn, but we keep our friends clean. 
It is officially announced that the United States is capturing 
the soap trade of the world. 

So great is American opportunity that the optimist cannot 
believe his own arithmetic. Take, for instance, the fact that 
Parliament, in order to find revenue for the terrible drain 
in South Africa, has placed an export duty of a shilling on 
every ton of coal sent out of Great Britain. It opens a large 
part of the world to American coal, which means millions of 
dollars added to our wealth, for the British exports of coal 
amounted last year to 44,000,000 tons. 

Wall Street will have its ups and downs, but the great 
American people move forward in the line of world-conquest 
—the greatest and best conquest of all, the peaceful winning 
of the world’s trade. 
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If the millionatres keep on buying big estates and 
mountains and forest preserves there will soon be 
nothing but lodges in the vast wilderness, but not 


Jor the poet. 
es 


Too Much Zeal in Law Making 


ONE who gives attention to the matter will deny that this 
country would be freer and happier if there were a law- 
ful check against laws. The lack of any such check puts on 
the people of every State, in every season, such a mass of 
restraints that not the lawyers themselves keep track of them, 
and confusion is worse confounded by the wrongness, incon- 
sistency and mutual interference of the bills that go through 
the annual grist. Legislatures are commonly political 
rather than statesmanlike, and they put into the permanent 
form of law schemes for temporary and party benefit. 
Sometimes the laws are not even so wide as that, but are 
mere screws for extortion. It cannot be that so many meas- 
ures are needed to preserve the uprightness of a country that 
is naturally as upright as any in the world, yet it is a fact 
that over 20,000 pages of laws issue every year from the 
legislatures of our States. 

We live ina riot of law making. It isa blessing that most 
of the measures are dead letters from the day of their enact- 
ment, yet it is a danger that any of them can be resurrected 
from the limbo of the forgotten and used to enforce an unjust 
demand or express a prejudice. 

Lacking a national check or standard of law, the various 
States and the various townships of a State can be widely 
divided against one another. 

One could multiply, through hundreds of pages, the 
absurdities and inconsistencies for which zeal in law making 
is responsible, but it would not check their increase. That 
is best prevented by allowing the people to approve or nullify 
their laws. Initiative and referendum offer great possibili- 
ties, for if laws were submitted for final adoption to the peo- 
ple themselves, or, if we could confine our legislatures to 
biennial performances of not more than sixty days’ duration, 
there would be a surcease of law, and the governing statutes 
would sift down to a few sensible measures. We elect men 
to make laws, but men who would accept office with the 
understanding that they were to unmake hundreds now on 
the books should be, and possibly would be, hurried into 
office by tumultuous majorities. 
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In taking a summer vacation the Supreme Court 
has left a pretty puzzle for the statesmen to worry 
over during the warm spell. 


ee) 
The Doubts of the Dog-Days 


Vik warm weather comes business gets lazy, and then 
the man swinging in the hammock and seeing the 
sluggishness of things begins to draw conclusions. It is a 
fertile season for pessimism. Facts, figures, conditions and 
circumstances may be arrayed in gloomy lines of logic that 
lead to doubt and discouragement, and thus many people can 
be made to think that the outlook for the fall is not what it 
ought to be, not what an era of prosperity should-have. 
Some of the pessimists’ arguments — which have been crop- 
ping out of late—are interesting. The other day a street 
railway in New York changed its power system, and four 
millions in old material was sent to the junk shop to be sold 
for a song. We have been spending millions on armor plate 
for our new war vessels. Now comes a new projectile that 
will pierce the heaviest and densest and strongest encasement 


that can be placed upon anything that floats. So millions in 
armor plate seemed wasted. Such things are going on in 
every department of effort. A great mill that is worth a for- 
tune to-day is out of date to-morrow. These changes will 
eat up possible profits and consume our new wealth, say the 
pessimists. Asa matter of fact they are the finest proofs of 
progress. They show advancement. It costs money to send 
the old to the rubbish pile and to place the new where it 
belongs, but the new will be worth many times the expense. 

Then it is*held that prosperity threatens to overreach itself 
and fall on the other side. It may, of course, but the date 
is a long way off. The orders for iron and steel—the best 
barometer of trade known—are beyond all precedent, and 
the mills have enough orders ahead to keep them busy for 
months to come. Our commerce has broken all bounds and 
is flowing over the civilized world. At home more and better 
buildings are being erected than at any other time in the 
country’s history. The average wage is the highest working- 
men ever received. The profits of investors are reaching 
the record mark. 

Looking at the autumn even through the summer haze, 
nothing can be seen but golden harvests. It is a good time 
for a little rest, but a”better time for the hope and the confi- 
dence that shine from every part of the new century’s horizon. 
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The more food the health resort has to offer the 
less the doctor lets you eat. 


C9 
The Evolution of a Third Eve 


ee proper angle of vision and the true perspective depend 

upon the point from which we look at an object. A 
city sky line cannot be seen from a basement window. We 
get a very poor picture of an avenue from an alley-corner, A 
masterpiece of painting may look like a mere daub if seen 
from an unfavorable spot. Visitors to art galleries are con- 
stantly saying, ‘‘ How different the canvas appears here and 
there * 

Life is like that. The world is something fairer after din- 
ner. The skies are never so blue, the grass never so green, 
the air never so balmy as on one’s wedding day, whatever 
the weather may be. 

A friend was bitterly complaining to the soul that loved 
him best. He said: ‘‘ Everything is dark before me. Noth- 
ing but disaster and defeat seems likely to come.’’ ‘‘ Wait 
till to-morrow and see how things look,’’ was the wise 
advice. And onthe morrow, the sun was undimmed and the 
future full of hope. The day brought a new viewpoint. 

An optimistic Confederate officer who had been wounded, 
and who lay in a temporary hospital with a leg amputated, 
heard his black body-servant wailing, and said: ‘‘ Pomp, 
why are you crying so?’’ The servant answered: “‘I’se 
cryin’ case you’se only got one laig, Massa.’’? ‘*‘ Then stop 
your foolishness,’’ the officer replied, ‘‘and be glad you’ll 
have but one boot to clean hereafter.’’ A spirit such as that 
sees everything from the viewpoint of a practical philosophy 
capable of ridding life of half its sorrow. 

Montaigne once said: ‘‘ If I had the power of creating and 
endowing myself, I should make myself three-eyed.’’ ‘* Why 
a third eye?’’ some one inquired. He answered: “‘ To 
enable me to see the cheerful side of everything.’? Some 
men have that extra vision. But it is not a separate organ, 
not a concrete faculty, but merely a mental attitude, a habit 
of seeing things from the best possible point of view. 
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The only thing sweeter than the June graduate 
with her roses ts the June bride with her orange 
blossoms. 
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The Lesson of the Empty Bag 


ef Rae persistent and habitual, that is to say, well-regulated, 


exercise of the body is indispensable to health and 
strength. The use of the mental faculties according to estab- 
lished laws of graded study, from the kindergarten to the 
post-graduate university, has its fruit in intellectual vigor. 
The proper direction of the will in cultivating habits of right 
choice as certainly secures that moral discipline without 
which a man is little better than an empty bag, which, as 
G. D. Prentice said, ‘‘is incapable of an upright position.’’ 

The passion for what has come to be known as “‘ the higher 
education’’ is responsible for the great and growing colleges 
of America. Industrial education is rapidly assuming the 
important place in school and life which it deserves. We 
make much of the training of mind and eye and hand. 
Where shall we provide for the training of the will, without 
which character is worthless, and individual and social great- 
ness impossible? 

The old Spartans were disciplinarians. Their children 
were born into an atmosphere of moral firmness. He was a 
Spartan father who, when his little son affirmed, ‘‘I want to, 
and therefore I will,’’ replied: ‘‘ You want to, and therefore 
you shall not.’’ There was stern repression of lawless desire; 
not a piece of parental tyranny, but a lesson in restraint, a 
step in the progress of a soul that finally comes to do what is 
commanded, and to command itself to do the right. 

At this very point many an otherwise strong life breaks 
down. Incredible misfortunes, commercial ruin and_per- 
sonal disaster imperil the undisciplined will. The power of 
resistance paralyzed, the sanctity of life is vulnerable to 
every approach of evil. The best endowment that home or 
school can confer upon a youth about to enter the lists is ‘‘a 
will so trained that when a thing is right it will require no. 
courage to do it; and when a thing is wrong, it will have no 
power to tempt the soul from firm resolve.”’ 
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Reduced Prices 
Suits and Skirts 


JF YOU will act 

quickly, you can 
secure a decided bar- 
gain in a suit or skirt. 
Many of our fabrics 
are equally suitable 
for Summer or early 
Fall, but you must 
be prompt if you wish 
to take advantage of 
the large assortment 
we are now offering. 


Suits and Skirts 
made to order at 
one-third less than 
regular prices — 
perfect in fashion, 


shape and workman- 
Nearly all of 


ship. 
our styles and mate- 
rials share in this re- 


duction. ‘These offer- 
ings and others: 
Suits, former price 
$10, reduced 
to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced rf $8. $15 Suits reduced 
to $10. $20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 
Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts 
reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, re- 
duced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 


There are no reductions on Wash Suits or 
Skirts, but our prices are extremely reasonable. 


Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 


We are also closing out Sample Suits and 
Skirts at one-half of regular prices. 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
at once upon request. If any garment ordered 
therefrom should not please you, send it back. 
We will refund your money. 
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119 and 121 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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graceful lines and elegantcontour. measure 


It holds waist down at back, 
supports the skirt, keeps ful- 
ness intact, giving that charm- 
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erectness with suppleness. 
Easily put on. Requires no 
sewing. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 
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A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic- 
tions of the skin. 

**A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 
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Men (Women of the Hour 


Secretary Wilson’s Woodchuck 


Mr. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
though a Scot by birth, passed a part of his 
boyhood in New Enyland, and he loves to go 
back there now and then and see how the 
country looks. 

““The New England farmer,’’ he said to a 
recent visitor, ‘‘has a pretty hard struggle to 
make a living from the soil, but there is a 
charm about life amid his hills which no one 
can resist. Where he cannot raise crops, he 
can at least raise wild animals. 

““T was traveling through New Hampshire 
some time ago on my way to deliver an 
address, when, looking out of the car win- 
dow, I saw a boy trying to capture a wood- 
chuck which had taken refuge in a hole in 
the ground and was showing fight. 

“Tt fairly made my heart leap again as it 
used to when I was a lad. If I had owned 
the railroad I would have thrown business 
to the winds, and ordered the conductor to 
stop the train and hold it till I could get off 
and help the boy catch that woodchuck. 

““T wonder if he ever caught it,’’ he added, 
dreamily, after a pause. 


Campaigning in Poland 


Mr. Henry Sherman Boutell is, in one 
respect, perhaps the most industrious man in 
public life in the middle West. He repre- 
sents in Congress the sixth district of Illinois, 
embracing all of five wards and fragments of 
two others in the city of Chicago. A part of 
the district is locally known in political 
circles as Poland, because of the nativity of a 
large element in the voting population and 
the fact that they cling to their own language. 
Yet Mr. Boutell makes a point of calling in 
person upon every one of these constituents 
in advance of each election. It takes him 
three months to make the rounds, and he 
tramps to the top of every tenement house 
and down into the cellar of every little shop 
where a voter can be found. 

“How do you contrive to pledge their 
votes,’’? some one asked him the other day, 
“if you cannot speak their tongue, or they 
yours?”' 

“*T don’t,’? answered Mr. 
pledges are asked or given. The subject of 
politics is not mentioned. I take with mea 
man who speaks Polish and knows most of 
these people. When we enter a room and 
the proprietor advances to greet us, my con- 
ductor introduces me, saying simply that I 
am the present Representative from the dis- 
trict, and that I ama candidate for reélec- 
tion. We shake hands all around and pass 
the time of day, and then I move on to the 
next door. I have always done this on the 
theory that, under our popular system, no 
citizen ought to be expected to vote for a can- 
didate whom he has never seen and whose 
name calls up no picture in his mind. The 
ideal thing, of course, would be to have 
every voter personally acquainted with every 
candidate. As this is a physical impos- 
sibility I try to substitute the next best thing, 
and let every man who votes in my district 
know at least what I look like. I believe 
that I get the bulk of the Polish vote. These 
people know that if they have any fault to 
find with me, I give them, at least once in 
two years, a chance to enter their complaints 
face to face.”’ 

It is an interesting commentary on Mr. 
Boutell’s system that he has won in three 
consecutive Congressional elections, It is 
reported that Mr. Honoré Palmer, one of the 
“silk stockings in politics’’ and son of Mr. 
Potter Palmer, may contest the next election 
with him, in which case there will be an 
interesting fight. 


Boutell. ‘‘ No 


Mr. Morgan and the Reporters 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is an important 
man from the standpoint of the metropolitan 
newspapers. Unfortunately, however, he has 
much less use for the newspapers than they 
have for him, and the result is not always 
happy for the unfortunate reporters who are 
sent down to drag information out of him. 

Mr. Morgan has, toward all persons whom 
he doesn’t want to see, a manner that is cal- 
culated to chill cast iron. Naturally, an 
assignment to interview Mr. Morgan is not 
hailed with joy by a New York reporter, and 
the city editors usually send their newest 
men on this mission, because they will not 
be aware of the terrors that lie before them. 

A new reporter was sent down to Mr. 
Morgan’s office shortly before that gentleman 


last sailed for Europe. By some chance, 
none of the office boys and other attendants 
who guard the outer domain of J. P. Morgan 
& Co. were on hand when this intrepid 
reporter arrived on the scene. He had never 
even seen the financier, but from the pictures 
published in the papers he quickly recog- 
nized him in the person of a man who sat at 
a big roll-top desk behind a plate-glass par- 
tition in one of the big offices. The man 
was doing something at his desk, but what it 
was the reporter couldn’t see. However, as 
there was no one to interfere, he walked 
back, full of the confidence of his profession. 

Mr. Morgan was eating apple pie, and 
drinking milk out of a huge glass, and was 
so intent upon his repast that he didn’t notice 
the reporter until the latter stepped forward 
with a bow, saying: 

““T beg your pardon, Mr. Morgan, I didn’t 
know you were busy.’’ 

Surprise at the unexpected intrusion 
evidently mastered Mr. Morgan for a moment, 
for, instead of turning fiercely on his caller 
as he is wont to do on those who come with- 
out being asked, he said in a tone of cold 
sarcasm: 

“Oh, I’m not busy; don’t mind me; I’ve 
got nothing to do; I’m simply eating my 
lunch and attending to my business at the 
same time.’’ 

The reporter briefly stated the name of his 
paper and the object of his mission. 

“So you’re a reporter, are you? 
what did you say you wanted?”’ 

“We want to know if any additional com- 
panies are going to be taken into the Steel 
anwstaas 

““Well, young man, if you stay here until 
you find out, you’ll have a good, long wait. 
I like your assurance, to come uninvited into 
a man’s private office, but I don’t like it well 
enough to burden you with any of the details 
of my private affairs.”’ 

One of the reporters has a considerable 
reputation as a writer on art subjects. He 
had met Mr. Morgan, pleasantly, a number 
of times at art sales. He called at the Morgan 
residence early one morning, presented his 
card, and was ushered into the presence of 
the master of the house. He stated his busi- 
ness. He wanted to find out something new 
and notable about the Steel Trust. 

“You do?’ said Mr. Morgan. 
am glad you came up. 


And 


“Well, I 


There are three men 


—just three men—in the world that I’d talk | 


to about this Steel Trust business.”’ 

The reporter leaned forward 
Surely here was a big scoop. 

“Just three men,’’ repeated Mr. Morgan; 
and then, after a pause: ‘‘And you are not 
one of the three.’’ 

The disappointed reporter urged every pos- 
sible argument, but in vain. Seeing that all 
the attempts were futile, he finally said: 

“Well, Mr. Morgan, if you won’t talk to 
me about this Steel Trust, will you give me 
your opinion on the subject of trusts in gen- 
eral—how they will work out, and their 
ultimate influence on the welfare of the 
American people?’’ 

“Trusts! ’’ replied Mr. Morgan. ‘‘I don’t 
know anything of interest about trusts. I 
don’t know much more about the subject than 
the writers who discuss them in the news- 
papers.’’ That ended the interview. 


eagerly. 


Senator Chandler’s Box Seat 


“The Janguor of the soft spring days 
carries me back in memory to the beginning 
of my professional career,’’ said ex-Senator 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, the other day 
to a friend. 


““There used to stand in the streets of 


Portland, not far from my office, some dry- | 


goods boxes which were much sought by citi- 
zens when the weather was fine and time 
hung somewhat heavy upon their hands. 
When the ‘spring feeling’ was strongest on 
me, I used to think, from my perch on one of 
these boxes, that life would be a doleful grind 
if I must go back to my desk and work. 
Since then I have learned that there is such 
a thing as a habit of duty. 

“When a man has once acquired it he can 
no longer sit quiet on a dry-goods box and 
sun himself. He must always be doing 
something, or he is uncomfortable; and 
enforced leisure is more irksome to him than 
the hardest of labor. I acquired the duty 
habit forty years ago; and a balmy spring 
day, though it never fails to call up memories 
of my youthful love for a loaf in the sunshine, 
inspires me with no temptation to repeat that 
experience.”’ 


ig 


When callers 
come 


RAMONA 


and 


ATHENA 


Sugar Wafers 


Served with an ice 
or a cooling drink 


Make 
the 
welcome 
more 
complete. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 


“To go with 
our baby,” 


said a customer, “it 
takes a pretty nice go- % 
cart, but the 


‘Bloch’ 
Reclining 
Go-cart 


just fills the bill.’” 

Vhe handsomest and safest ever built. Adjust- 
able to any position by touching a button. Easy 
as a cradle. Indorsed by physicians. Entirely 
unlike others. Write 
for book of styles and 
prices. 

Safe and 
Comfortable 


Invalid Chairs 


Prices a third less. 
Write us. 
If dealer won't supply 
you, we will ship from 
Sactory. 


Philadelphia Baby-Carriage Factory 


Best Baby-Carriages, Go-Carts, Invalid 
and Reclining Chairs, 


713 and 715 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 


39 other styles 


mixed with fresh fruit makes 
a delightful and simple 
summer dessert. Full direc- 
tions in my book of seventy 

“Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,"’ which I 
will mail FREE if you will 
send your grocer’s name or 
a 2-cent stamp. For 5c. in 
stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For l5c., the 
book and full 2-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.) which will 
make two quarts (half gal- 
lon) of jelly and contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
53 Knox Av., Johnstown, N, Y. 
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REDUCES Philadelphia Chemical Fire Pail 
Cos ST OF Hermetically Sealed. 


A, a by Fi Und yet Associa 
INSURANCE eee Write te ie ihcatated parphies 


tions. 
which tells all about it. py arNER & (O., 411 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Non-Evaporating 
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“RODARK” 


Stands for all 
that is Best in 
Photography 


To the perfection of hodahK 


construction, to the perfec- 
tion of the HodaK mechan- 


ism, to the perfection of 


the Hodak lenses, is due the 


Triumph of Kodakery 


All Kodaks Load in Daylight with our Transparent 


Film Cartridges. Several styles use either films or 


plates. Sixty-four page catalogue, describing them 


in detail, free at the Kodak dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KRODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Premo and Poco 


Simplicity 
and 
Perfection 
Combined 


Vacation 


or trips during the summer 
will be many times as sat- 
isfactory if you have a 
good camera to picture 
scenes and incidents, 


Take a PREMO 
or a POCO Camera 


to the Pan-American, 
Niagara Falls, Europe, or 
wherever you go. 
1901 Catalogie, 50 styles, 
sent free. 
Address Dept. K. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World. 


Moving Picture Machines 
all, STEREOPTICONS. wonky vutectrin, 


ing the publie. Nothing affords better opportuni- 
ties for men with small capital. We start you, 
furnishing complete outfits and explicit instruc- 
tions ata surprisingly 
low cost. The Field 
is Large, comprising 
the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit; 
also local fields in 
Churches, Public 
Schools, Lodges 
and general public 
gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply 
Catalogue and special offer fully explains everything. Seut free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Dept. L Chicago, Iils, 


BoY , PAPER FREE. If you will send names 


F of 5 boy friends over 12 years of 

~ age we will send you The Star for three months 

free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 
STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. 

CYCLEOPEDIA 
SOF -3000%%° 

VALUABLE: 
FORMULAS 


You ean make BIG 


THE 


Send 50eT + 3000 Formulas and Recipes 
for Home, Farm Laboratory or Workshop, 
any one of which will prove an invaluable 
aid. Postpaid. Worth ten times price asked. 


Travis Co., 100-106 Grand St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE S/O KDA 


js see | 
The First Citizen of 
France — By Vance Thompson 


(Concluded from Page 11) 


and handsome room, this cabinet du President 


de la République, looking out upon the | 
gardens. The back wall, which forms a hemi- 
cycle, is decorated with an admirable 


Gobelin tapestry of the time of Louis XIV, 
representing the four Elements. In front of it | 
is the President’s table —a huge affair covered 
with papers, pamphlets, books on political 
economy — favorite subjects of his study. 

These witnessed 
decorous scenes, in the old days when 
Madame la Marquise de Pompadour was | 
mistress here. One of her /é/es is historical. 
It was yonder, in the great hall adjoining 
Monsieur Loubet’s scholarly work-room, that 
she and her merry maids of dishonor, her 
ladies and gentlemen, played at shepherdesses 
and shepherds—in gay Watteau costumes of 
satin and silk. One night, that the game 
might lack no element of realism, a flock of 
sheep— washed, combed, perfumed and he- 
ribboned—was brought in. The poor beasts 
stared in amazement at the lights and the 
chattering, courtly folk, then, bleating 
wildly, they rushed toward the end of the 
gallery, where there was a huge mirror. 
The leader of the flock saw his beribboned 
image in the glass and dashed bravely at 
what he took to be a hated rival. The mir- 
ror was splintered into a thousand fragments, 
and the perfumed sheep, quite wild now, 
rushed to and fro, overturning the little 
marchionesses and the little lords—’twas a 
terrible moment in the history of the Old 
Régime ! 

But it is two o’clock and the President 
(who is a punctual man and does not care to 
be kept waiting while you and I chatter idly 
of dead Pompadours) has drawn on his 
driving-gloves. His phaeton, two perfect 
hackneys in the harness, is at the door. 
Monsieur Loubet takes the reins and drives 
off toward the Bois. He knows horses and 
loves them. Indeed (unless it be the tariff) 
there is nothing outside his family for which 
he cares so much. At four o’clock the 
President is at his desk again. Work goes 
on until seven o’clock, when dinner is served 
in his private apartments. The evening, 
unless some State affair intervenes, is his 
own. He spends it in his little salon, 
smoking a meerschaum pipe, reading his 
books, or chatting with his family. At half- 
past ten he knocks the ashes out of his pipe, 
puts away his books and goes to bed. 

Now this is the plain picture of the life of 
the President of France—a simple, good, 
laborious life, at once French and demo- 
cratic. You have not forgotten that in the 
early days of his presidency certain 
Parisians, snobs and internationalists, come 
from no one knows what sad Polands, spent 
their sharpest wit on him. It was a war much 
like that waged once on Abraham Lincoln. 
But he, whom they mistook for a timid and 
modest bourgeois, showed qualities of cour- 
age and tenacity against which their tinsel 
ridicule was most truly but ‘‘ chaff.” He 
went calmly on his republican way. He was 
a true son of Dauphiny, patient and firm. 
Firmness and patience won the day. Always 
popular in the calm, sane country provinces 
of France, he is to-day popular in Paris. 
Speak to what good republican you will and 
he will say: ‘‘ Monsieur Loubet? Ux brav’ 
homme.’ 

That would make a fine epitaph for any 
one, and Emile Loubet—that wholesome, 
prudent, kindly countryman—would, I am 
sure, ask no better; it is not quite so dig- 
nified as “Vive le President/’’ and all that, 
but there is in it a world of that friendly 
affection and widespread respect which are 
the just due of the first citizen of France. 


apartments have less 


All are 


Guaranteed 


EVENING 


Pure, Cold Water 
Always Ready 


A Filter that is All Stone. 
especially to keep out the heat. Cannot 
rust or become water soaked. Clears 
the most impure water of all organic 
niatter, gases, taste or smell. Safeguard 

_ against Diphtheria, Typhoid, Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, etc. The Aeme Germ-Proof 
Filter is needed in offices, residences, 
shops, stores, everywhere. Pure drink- 
ing water is the greatest health pre- 
server known. 


Price. 


Burned 


Suttable for 


Per Day 


2, 2to 8 gallons, $5, Bed-rooms, bath-rooms, etc. 

3, 3to 5 “4 6, Small offices or rooms. 

4, -4\tomg. 1, Large offices or small families. 

5, 6 to 10 Li 8, Family of four or tive. 

6,10tol4 “ 10, Best size for those who want plenty 


of good water. Inside Jars for Ice, $1.00 to $1.50. 
All goods delivered. Write me about any style of filter you 
want, as I sell all makes. My pressure filter attached direct 
to the hydrant is Al —prices right. 


C. D. CLAPP, Summit and Lynn Streets, TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Crab S 
Travels Backwards Se 9 


Which way are you going? You know ‘ 

salespeople not nearly as bright as you are 
earning double your salary. Why? Perhaps 
they know more about the business. You 
can know more than azy of them and win 
the endorsement of your employer, Just 
read THE COUNTER every month. It is 
the salespeople's own and only magazine, 
and makes the way to success 
certain —teaches you all the 
ins and outs of your business. \ 

Specially interesting to-day for 

articles this month. 


Bg , 
ounter You cannot atford ¥ tate 
to be without it, QW trial sub- 10 


serip- 
200 Greene Street, Remreie ‘ana 


Seud 


*“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“<* Wow ?? Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair s 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, eomfort- 
able, safe. Adjusted by any one, 
Write for book, describing and illus- 
trating the Morley Ear-drum, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


CLOTHES 

Look Better 
Last Longer 
If YOU USE 


i. FOLDING i 


Closet Set 


Each garment separately 
GET-AT-ABLE. Triples 
capacity of closet. 

Set includes 4 trousers 
or skirt hangers, 4 coat or 
jacket hangers, 2 shelf 
bars and 1 door loop. 
Highly polished anil 
plated. Price, 
express prepaid, $1.50 
Single hangers 25e, post- 
paid. Territory to agts. 


fee 


MACKIE LOVEJOY MEG 
54 North Clinton Street, €1 


Your money back 
tf vou don't (ree tt. 


ARE WORN BY 


CAREFUL DRESSERS 


They're handsome, durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effective after long wear as when new, 
The Chester at 50 cents is the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. 


CHESTER SUSPENDER COMPANY 


8 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. 


BREAKFAST 
ON THE SEASHORE 


An Ideal Food for an Ideal Breakfast 
Anywhere 


WHEATLET 


is as superior in richness and delicacy of flavor 
to other cereal foods as it is in nourishing quali- 
ties. For invalid or athlete, for young or old, it 
is supreme. i 
For Sale by Grocers Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N.Y. 


APUPUTINE: 


= 
¥ 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 
uew, quick, absolutely sure 
way —by a thin coating of 
pure,refined Parafine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid proof, 
Easily applied. Useful in 
a dozen other ways about 
the house. Full directions 
with each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 


§ Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 


AGENTS $ 
EARN 


75 10°250 mont 


i= 


Selling Transparent Handle Knives 


An article of every-day use. Lvery person a possible 
customer. Best of materials and workmanship. Name, 
address and emblems of societies and trades, photos, etc., 
beneath indestructible handles. Many other advantages 
make large and rapid sales. 


We want agents everywhere 


Good commission paid. Send.2c. stamp for catalogue and 
terms. Write quick for territory. 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 17 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 


Make Money at Home 


by taking our course of lessons in Millinery by Mail. 
We guarantee to instruct so thoroughly that you can make 
all your own hats im the latest styles or engage in  busi- 
ness, Good Milliners earn $15 to $35 per week. We keep 
you informed on all the advance styles and sell you 
MATERIALS at WHOLESALE PRICES. Let us tell 
you how to start a profitable business in your own home. 
Send to-day for our beautiful book- 


FREE let, ** De Faye’s Famous Mats.” 


SARA De FAYE COMPANY, 135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


In Search of Mademoiselle 


By GEORGE GIBBS 


The N. Y. Press says: “Is a gem... . It outranks 
‘Richard Carvel.’”. . . “It dims the lustre of ‘Janice 
Meredith.’”. . . “ Mr. Gibbs’ style is unapproachable.” 


Sent by mail, $1.25. H.T, COATES & CO., Phila, 


1 QO Q VISITING 35¢ 


CARDS vxii 
Order filled day received. 


paid 
Latest and correct styles and sizes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet **OARD STYLE” FREE! Agents wanted. 
Also business and professional cards. Forsamples WED- 
DING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Ete., send 2c. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT, B 2, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 


1 
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“CASTLE 
COPAL”’ 


Et aRY BROTHERS 
AinwNISHIES. 


THIS BUILDING IS UNIQUE. THERE IS NO 
OTHER LIKE IT ON EARTH. IT IS BUILT 
OF FOSSIL GUMS, OF WHICH VARNISH IS 
MADE, AND STANDS RIGHT OPPOSITE THE 
MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE MANUFACTURES 
AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO, BE 
SURE AND VISIT CASTLE COPAL—YOU WILL 
FIND MANY THINGS OF INTEREST THERE. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


The Varnish Manufacturers 


“* The little 
finger 
does it.’ 


V eB” 


Automatic 
Combination Reel 


Is the Best Reel Made 


Pulling off the line tightens a 
coiled spring. 

The instant the tension is re- 
laxed the line is automatically 
rewound. 

The fish is under a constant 
strain and cannot get any slack. 

By touching a button the spool 
is shifted and is made free run- 
ning. ‘This for casting. 

Another touch when the fish 

strikes brings the spring into 
play. The price runs from 


$7.00 to $9.00 


For sale by dealers. Ask 
for Catalogue No. 5 P. 


Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel 

Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 
fence. Special induce- 
ments to church and 
cemeteries. 


Catalogue sree. 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE 
CO., 459 North Street 
Kokomo, Indiana 


+ Refrigerator Basket 


For Pienie, Fishing and Exeursion Parties 


Lined with zinc, hair felt and oil- -cloth ; 
size 20x 13x10 inches. Practically air 
tight and dust proof. A small piece 
ot ice keeps the contents deliciously 
sweet and cool through the hottest 
summer day. Goes under the buggy 
seat. Light, compact, durable. Price 
$3.25, or sent C. O. D. on approval. 
Ask for booklet “ H.’’ 


The HAWKEYE 


PAT. APPLIED FOR 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO., Burlington, 


lowa 


AND ON 


Lake Champlain 


$4.00 and upward per week. Send 
4c. postage for Illustrated Book. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A. 
385 Broadway, New York 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT 


ORNAMENTAL LA WN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval, Write for catalogue. 
eM. Y. WILLIS & CO, 184 Sonth 11th Street, Philadelphia 


LAP SER DAT ERENING POST 


Wades and INeveltics 


of Every-D ay Science 


Telephone Talk Preserved 


When a business man happens to be absent 
from his office there is no reason why he 
should miss any telephone messages that 
come while he is away, inasmuch as a new 
contrivance will keep them for him and 
repeat them to him when he gets back. It is 
a telephone with a phonograph attachment, 
and is adjusted for work by simply slipping 
an ordinary wax cylinder on the mandrel. 
By and by a ring comes in the business 
man’s absence, and a ‘hello.’? The 
machine (and this is the most wonderful part 
of it) is set going simultaneously, and 
replies, “‘Hello!’? Then -the message 
comes and is taken down on the cylinder. 

After a while the man comes back to his 
office, and a pointer on the ‘‘ telephono- 
graph’’ (as the machine is called) indicates 
that there is a message for him. Heturnsa 
switch, which brings into action the repro- 
ducing stylus, and putting the receiving 
tubes in his ears, listens to the communica- 
tion. Of course, if he-fails to understand it, 
the machine will repeat it. 

If desired, he can put a cylinder on the 
machine that, in case he is called up during 
his absence, will give an answer stating that 
he will return at a certain hour. 


Machine-Made Statues 


If you want a bust or statue of yourself 
you need no longer feel obliged to go to a 
high-priced sculptor and contract for it 
regardless of expense. You can have the 
thing done by mechanical process. 

The machine-sculptor will place you on a 
pedestal which revolves, and will turn you 
slowly around while he takes a series of 
photographs of you with a fixed camera. As 
a result he will have views of yourself from 
every standpoint, and then it only remains to 
convert these pictures into the portrait in 
marble that is desired. 

Thete is no preliminary model inclay. A 
piece of marble of the necessary size is pro- 
vided, and the outlines of the first photo- 
graph, with suitable enlargement, are traced 
upon the stone, a process being used that 
makes accuracy certain. Then the stone is 
revolved a certain distance, so as to corre- 
spond mathematically with the view taken 
in the second photograph, and the operation 
is repeated. This is done with all the pho- 
tographs successively, the chisel doing its 
work meanwhile, until a replica of yourself 
is produced in the marble. 

Though the process is in the main mechan- 
ical, some artistic skill is required. The out- 
lines are well reproduced in the manner 
described, but such details as the ears and 
the hair must have treatment with the chisel. 


Change-MakKing Machines 


Machines that handle coins in a wonderful 
way, counting them and actually giving 
change automatically, are now coming on 
the market. They are new inventions, and 
have just been patented. One of them has 
pieces of money arranged in separate com- 
partments in trays, and on top is a series of 
keys. A purchase of thirty-five cents, say, 
being made, the key numbered thirty-five is 
struck, and instantly the apparatus throws 
out sixty-five cents in change (supposing that 
a dollar has been received from the buyer), a 
tablet with the number thirty-five being 
uplifted at the same instant, and thirty-five 
cents added on the register inside. 

A cashier is in charge of the machine, but 
the latter does all the thinking. In another 
contrivance of the kind there is a separate 
receptacle for each denomination of coin up 
to a dollar. The placing of a coin in its 
proper place sets the mechanism, so that, 
when a key is pressed corresponding to the 
amount of the purchase, the difference is 
thrown out. There is no bother about count- 
ing the change, which is always right. 

Other machines, which are much more 
simple, are for the sorting of coins, and are 
intended to be used where a stream of small 
change is continually flowing in. The pieces 
of money are thrown indiscriminately into a 
kind of hopper and sort themselves—a per- 
formance that saves the cashier an immense 
deal of trouble. In one or two cases the 
mechanism for automatically giving change 
is combined with the sorting device, reducing 
the labor of the person in charge very mate- 
rially, and at the same time doing away with 
all possibility of mistakes in reckoning. 
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A Word from the Editor 


i ee of THE SATURDAY EVENING | 


Post who desire to renew their sub- 
| scriptions are urged to do so at least two 
weeks before the expiration of the old sub- 
scription. This is the only way in which 
one may be sure of receiving the magazine 
without a break. Subscriptions received 


| by us on or before Tuesday of any week 


will begin with the issue of the next week 


| following ; if received after that day, they 


will commence one week later. 

In the case of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Posr prompt renewal is especially desira- 
ble because the entire edition of the mag- 


azine is exhausted every week, and it is 
| impossible to supply back numbers. 


The 
mailing label on your magazine bears the 
expiration date, and if anticipated by a 
fortnight it is a safe guide in renewing your 


| subscription. 
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UMMER issues of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post will be unusually inter- 
esting and attractive. Some of the most 


entertaining stories received during the past | 


twelvemonth have been reserved for the 
special purpose of making these numbers 


| good summer reading. 


Raed 


Be oe the summer months no number 
will contain less than sixteen pages, 
the standard size of the magazine, 


beginning in the early autumn double 
| numbers will appear with the same 
| frequency as in the past. New color 


presses, built especially for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, will enable us to present 
frequent colored covers of exceptional 
beauty and workmanship. 


QI 


NCREASED mechanical facilities will 
enable the publishers to reduce by 


nearly a week the time hitherto required 
In. 


for the manufacture of the magazine. 
other words, the date of going to press will 
be one week nearer to the day on which 
the magazine is delivered to the reader. 
The reader is the gainer by this change, 
for the new arrangement will permit a much 
greater degree of timeliness than has here- 
tofore been possible. It is likely that, for a 
time, at least, this change will necessitate 
the delivery of the magazine to readers on 
Friday, instead of on Thursday as formerly. 


orvs<] 


EW features, new departments, new 
ideas now under consideration prom- 
ise to make the autumn numbers of the Post 
stronger and brighter than ever. Articles 
on business and politics, which have ever 
held a leading place in the magazine, will 
be increasingly important. In a word, a 
judicious combination of pains, brains and 
money will, we hope, make THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post the most attractive and 
progressive weekly magazine in the field. 


and | 


months. 


makes it ideal. 
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HANKS to the 
| publicity and 
ramifications of 
the daily press, noth- 
ing of importance 
passes unnoticed now- 
adays. Of late some 
excitement has been 
observable in connec- 
tion with reports as to 
new developments of 
foreign capital activ- 
ity in Great Britain. 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
having purchased va- 
rious metallurgic es- 
tablishments in the 
United States of 
America, including 
those of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, and con- 
verted them into a 
Steel Trust, is credit- 
ed with aiming at the 
organization of a 
(steamship service 
which will enable him 
to dispose of his sur- 
plus production in European markets at minimum cost. This 
operation, which is believed to be strongly supported finan- 
cially from New York, has directed attention to American 
export activity generally, 

For the present the movement does not amount to much, 
but it may contain the elements of larger and more systema- 
tized operations, and as such is worthy of consideration. 
American enterprise in London is nothing new. The leading 
insurance companies are familiar friends. The typewriting 
machine vendors are already so well known that it is not 
surprising to learn that they secure higher prices for their 
wares in the English market than at home. The Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt Company is, among others, an enterprise run on 
British capital by American brains. The recently formed 
Westinghouse Company is one of asimilar order. Mr. Yerkes’ 
scheme for another electric underground railway in London 
(now authorized) is also a mixed combination, and so are 
two syndicates in the building trade which are being talked 
about just now. The American provision, canned-goods and 
fruit firms have been so long established in London either 
directly, or through recognized agents, that they form a 
familiar friend. It is then, apparently, the new departure 
into the shipping industry of the Pierpont Morgan combina- 
tion which has mainly roused public attention. The opera- 
tion appears to have been confined to the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Leyland Line. It is probably the first 
time that a large producing concern has attempted to provide 
its own transport. But it is mainly the direct incursion into 
European markets thereby implied whitch seems to have con- 
centrated commercial attention on the scheme, and given it 
its expressive title of ‘‘ American Invasion.’? This is the 
position on which I have been asked to express my views. 


BENEFITS OF AMERICAN COMPETITION 


I am strongly of opinion that the increasing investment of 
American capital in this country will be productive of good 
rather than harm, and that such investment should be encour- 
aged rather than otherwise. Apart from the inevitable, as 
contained in the theory of the survival of the fittest, I am dis- 
posed to believe that the indirect effect of the application of 
American capital, in competition with British enterprises in 
our own market, will be productive of future as well as 
immediate benefit to ourselves, concurrently with advantage 
to our enterprising cousins across the herring pond. The 
indirect effect on ourselves from which good results will 
accrue will be the awakening which must follow, and the 
greater willingness to compete and to adapt which will result. 

Although in almost daily touch with many of the chief 
branches of the commerce of this country, I can detect no 
real sign of that degeneration of which our would-be friends 
and our enemies are fond of asserting to be already spreading 
as a dry rot throughout the British nation and character. 
Such faults of omission and commission as can_ be 
undoubtedly laid to our door are, I believe, attributable to a 
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YanKee Methods and English Merchants 


single cause, viz., to our great prosperity and to our 
undoubted wealth. When a firm or an individual has 
reached that point in its career (which at some time is 
attained by every successful trader) when considerable 
profits have been amassed, then that firm or individual 
becomes less disposed than formerly to take up risky busi- 
ness, even when a large profit is one of the possible contin- 
gencies. The mere fact that there is a “‘risk,’? which in 
trade parlance means a contingent loss, is reason sufficient 
for such houses to refuse business. Experience has proved 
that a sufficient quantity of fairly ‘‘ safe’? undertakings may 
be relied upon to be forthcoming to employ the whole of their 
capital at the maximum rate of profit at a minimum of risk. 
Who can blame such houses for accepting the “‘ safe’’ and 
rejecting the ‘‘risky’’ contracts even though some ultimate 
softening of the national or trade character should ensue? 


THE SELFISHNESS OF TRADE 


It must not be forgotten, when criticising the apparent indis- 
position of British trade to run risks, in comparison with the 
willingness of the Elizabethan and subsequent capitalists to 
embark their all in over-sea adventures, that the primary 
function of atrader is to secure a profit. A trader is nota 
patriot. Heisa person working wholly for his own selfish or 
individual benefit. If, therefore, he sees his way to obtain a 
large or moderately large return on his capital with a mini- 
mum of risk, he cannot be blamed; on the contrary, he is 
clearly doing right as a man of business, if he can and does 
secure that profit at a minimum risk. 

What is right in the case of a single trader must be 
equally laudable in the case of the entire commercial com- 
munity. If, therefore, it becomes a practice among traders to 
give a preference to “‘safe’’ business, and there is a suffi- 
ciently large volume of business of that character to keep 
their collective capital remuneratively occupied, then surely 
it is right for them to select the best and to reject the worst 
risks in trade. 

As a matter of fact this is just what has happened of late 
years in the competition which German enterprise has 
brought to bear against the so-called conservatism of English 
trade methods. British Consuls called to account by com- 
mercial opinion (wrongly, I think, in most cases, for Consuls 
no more than others can be experts in all branches) for not 
giving as good or as recent reports as those supplied not by 
but through the consular service of other countries, have 
retaliated by blaming the English manufacturer, and, among 
other things, for not sending out travelers instead of cir- 
culars, and for not giving credit as long as his customers 
desired or as his German competitor was believed to be will- 
ing to grant. The English dealer declined to comply with 
this and other requirements, because they would have 
deprived him of the profit wihch it was his object to effect. 
When that profit, from any of these causes or demands, 
became reduced beyond what he considered a right and safe 
scale, he was quite willing that Mr. Foreign Competitor 
should step in and secure the business which he did not con- 
sider good enough for himself. 

What has been the result? After ten or fifteen years of 
competitive trade of this character Germany has landed her- 
self in a serious commercial crisis. The very banks which 
fostered and discounted the long credits which our merchants 
declined to concede have become involved. Production in 
most branches is most seriously checked and the Germans 
are learning the practical lesson in the school of adversity, 
that small profits and long credits make bad returns. 


THE LEADERSHIP OF LONDON 


It is generally contended that when either a nation or an 
individual reaches that stage of prosperity at which it 
becomes possible for it, or for him, to select the best business 
and to decline the less profitable, that that position is not in 
itself an indication of want of enteprise or deterioration of 
character, It rather proves, by the test of actual result, by 
hard fact, that national or individual reputation has risen so 
high that the very best business is brought and submitted for 
its acceptance. That I believe to be the position of this 
country at the present moment. Whatever is best and most 
remunerative in mining, manufacturing, shipping, supply, 
concessions, finance, loans, or other operations, the entire 
world over, is brought to London in the first instance. 
London, I believe, receives the first offer, and the option of 
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refusal, of all business 
that is most valuable 
and profitable from all 
parts of the universe. 
This fact is recognized 
in business circles of 
all countries, and that 
is, I believe, mainly 
why our American 
cousins are seeking to 
have a “‘look in’’ to 
a market which is 
larger, freer, and less 
restricted in all ways 
than their own. 

Now this status of 
the London market 
constitutes a national 
position of enormous 
strength. It forms an 
asset of priceless val- 
ue. There is fashion 
and habit in trade, as 
in all else. History 
records proof of this 
fact. We know how, 
in the past, the ac- 
knowledged centres of 
trade have altered and been gradually deflected from one 
countty to another. And with such deflection the prosperity 
of the interested state waned and departed. We know that 
history repeats itself, and that natural causes alone will not 
assist London to remain the centre of imperial trade forever. 
Fate helps only those who help themselves. 


DISREGARDING NATIONAL INTERESTS 


I have explained, above, at some length, the operation of the 
law of minimum risks and maximum profits, because I 
believe it contains, if too absolutely and exclusively adhered 
to, the elements of future national danger. This danger is 
the greater because the individual trader cannot be expected 
to, and as a matter of fact will not, sacrifice any portion of 
individual profit in favor of national interests. This again is 
a law of human nature. 

A single illustration, selected intentionally and admittedly, 
as an extreme one, will suffice. It is considered perfectly 
legitimate for manufacturers of, or dealers in, material of 
war to sell their goods outside their own country. This 
practice prevails, not only at home, but abroad also. It thus 
recognizes the right of individuals to derive a personal profit 
from an operation which, any day, may effect a national 
prejudice, or which may even create a situation of extreme 
national danger and disaster. This economic result is the 
natural outcome of the theory that private initiative must 
reign supreme and that state interference is to be discarded. 
My own opinion as a free trader is that we have carried the 
theory of state non-intervention so far that it occasionally 
becomes absolute state obstruction against ourselves in favor 
of the foreign competitor. But if space permits I will deal 
with that point later. 

Meanwhile I desire to call attention 
between English and American methods of business as 
affecting the national rather than individual interests. For 
it is clear that the state will survive and flourish which con- 
ducts its operations in the interests of the nation rather than 
of the individual. If this be so, and it be recognized that 
such a law exists, it is clear that the fundamental basis of 
individualism in trade which prevails and operates in Britain 
is dangerous, and will not secure the ultimate or continued 
predominance of British enterprise unless directed from a 
higher national standpoint than that of mere individual profit. 


to the difference 


THE NEED FOR BETTER EDUCATION 


Now, in the economic sense, national aims may be realized 
in combination with profit earning, in a variety of ways. 
Education, surely, is a desideratum both from a moral and a 
business point of view. Does any one contend to-day that 
the British people, in its four branches of English, Scotch, 
Irish and Welsh, is educationally perfect? Is it possible for 
the British nation to derive greater benefit as a state froma 
more perfect and higher-toned system of education, from 
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board school to university, and including that scientific train- 
ing which must follow and be completed in the interest of a 
country which is primarily industrial? Is any well-informed 
person to-day satisfied that our system of commercial and 
scientific education in this country is what it should be in 
relation to tuition in other states? 

The Empire of Germany has risen from under the tyrannical 
heel of the first Napoleon to be, by force of education, the 
first and most powerful nation of continental Europe, and yet 
we heed not. Republican America has risen by means of 
free internal trade, and above all by means of free state edu- 
cation right up to and including free university training, to 
be the first nation of the West, and yet we heed not. What 
cataclysm will be necessary to open our eves to the national 
and state value of effective education? We pay and squan- 
der hundreds of thousands of pounds of good money yearly 
on an incomplete and disconnected system of tuition. When 
shall we cry halt, and demand value for our money? 
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The acknowledged waste in hard cash, and worse still in 
national time, in regard to matters educational directs atten- 
tion to needless waste in other directions. We area wasteful 
nation. We go on annually incurring unproductive expen- 
diture, and unproductive expenditure will, like other sins, 
bring its punishment in this world. Waste is not only 
criminal, but it is unbusinesslike and stupid. Yet in how 
many directions do we not, as a nation of shopkeepers, con- 
tinue systematically, blindly, conservatively wasteful! 

Take, as an instance, our boasted, and on the whole benefi- 
cial, system of limited liability legislation. Few persons will 
concede more willingly than I the benefits which this country 
has derived, financially, industrially and generally, from the 
profits made by and distributed to all classes of the investing 
and commercial public under these acts. They have enabled 
all persons who were inclined to submit to the self-denying 
process of saving a few pounds to participate in enterprises 
which otherwise would have been hopelessly outside their 


reach. Any one who could economize a £5, or a £10, or 
a £100 note has been able to secure a proportional share of 
profit in some of the best industrial enterprises of the 
country. Moreover, the variety of undertakings of high class 
has been so great that no one need run the risk of placing his 
investment eggs too exclusively in one basket. From the 
investors’ point of view, therefore, the acts have proved of 
inestimable value, and I attach little importance to the 
majority of the complaints against them. 

But now I am not satisfied that the Liability Acts present 
quite the best system for concentrating capital on the largest 
enterprises. As worked, and as placed upon the market 
under accepted methods, companies formed under these acts 
encourage or develop two grave defects: over-capitalization 
and a concentration of control which does not always make 
for efficiency. ‘ 


Editor’s Note—The second and concluding paper on The 
American Invasion will appear in the issue of next week. 


The Love Affairs of Patricia—I Try to Amuse 


T ALL depends upon what you mean by ‘simple pleas- 
| ures,’’’ I said aggressively as I tipped the ground with 
my shoe-toe and set my hammock swinging. 

I had been telling my cousin Letitia that I had promised 
Aunt Theresa to help her amuse Cousin George when he 
came down to stay (Cousin George had come; I had endeav- 
ored to do my best; and Letitia seemed to need the explana- 
tion). And Letitia had retorted that people should not come 
down to the country if they needed to be amused; they 
should be content with the simple pleasures which the coun- 
try provided. 

“ By ‘simple pleasures,’ ’’ said Letitia coldly, ‘‘ I mean — 
well—our little village concerts, and flower-shows, and — 
and ue 

** Sunday-school treats,’’ I suggested. 

“Yes; Sunday-school treats,’’ said Letitia defiantly. 

She, herself, after a heating morning in the Vicarage 
meadow, superintending the arrangement of tables and forms 
in the eye of the sun, for the convenience of such scholars as 
at tea-time should not already have succumbed to apoplexy, 
was now arrayed in a sensibly short white frock, preparatory 
to starting off in half an hour’s time for the ‘treat’ proper 
(‘ treat’ eminently proper, it promised to be). 

‘Now, by ‘simple pleasures’ I,’’ I explained, ‘‘ mean 
something —I won't say simpler — but — but different.’’ 

> Such) as ??? queried Letitia, with a hauteur which 
took for granted my inability to “‘ give it a name’’ as Cousin 
George would say. 

“Such as—well, just lying in a hammock—within easy 
distance of the strawberry garden —talking to some one ” 

Letitia’s lips straightened. ‘‘Some one, I can well 
believe,’’ she commented with asperity. 

“Yes,’’? I agreed placidly. ‘‘‘ The time, and the place, 
and the loved one all together,’ so to speak.’? Then in my 
gentlest astonishment I looked up at her. ‘‘Had you,’ I 
asked, ‘‘ been wishing for an interruption to our /éfe-a-/éle 2” 

Letitia bit the lips she had just straightened; then she 
looked away across the lawn and grew a little angry with me. 
Then I looked away across the Jawn. Three figures were 


” 


ie: “lam going to eat strawberries 
this afternoon,” he said firmly 


coming toward us from the house. Tignored them 
and fixed my attention on Letitia, who disliked 
it at the moment. 

““On the whole,’’ I added, ‘‘I do consider my 
list of pleasures the simpler—less arrangement 
—less publicity—less straining after effect.’’ 

‘““There may not be much ‘arrangement,’ or 
‘strain’ (7 should call it more ‘natural disposi- 
tion’), and I admit the absence of ‘ publicity,’ 
about your ‘simple pleasures,’ but there is plenty 
of ‘ effect,’’’ said Letitia severely. 

I thought it best merely to sigh delicately. It 
seemed to take the place of a remark: at least 
it annoyed Letitia equally. 

‘“Surely,’’ she continued, ‘‘it is rather selfish 
to spend one’s whole time and strength on the 
amusement of a single person.”’ 

“Oh, they needn’t always be single,’’ I assured 
her. 

““H’m,’’ remarked Letitia grimly. 

“They often are,’’ I admitted, with another 


sigh. ‘*But,’? I added deprecatingly, ‘“‘ they 
don’t seem to wish to be.”’ 
““ There are many fools in the world,’’ snapped 


Letitia. 

““Oh, many,’’ I agreed pleasantly. 

“It doesn’t alter the fact,’’ she continued, ‘‘that 
it is selfish to waste all your attention on one per- 
son; and’’ (Letitia, growing very conscious of the 
approaching figures, at this moment went off ata 
tangent) ‘‘I should scarcely call your téte-a-tétes 
“simple pleasures,’’’ she flung as a last missile. 

“Perhaps you are right,’’ I agreed, with, per- 
haps, exaggerated melancholy. And how was I 
to know that Letitia would take that as personal ! 

When the three approaching figures were keep- 
ing the sun off me by their presence I left off 
ignoring them, and looking up saw Cousin George, 
the Curate, and Mr. Featherstone-Hope. Of 
Cousin George and the Curate I had seen a good 
deal for some days past—the face of the one and 
the back of the other. (Letitia, being three 
months my senior, takes precedence.) Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope, it seemed, had just come down from 
town. He seemed to have been suffering from an epidemic 
of coming down from town for the past ten days. (I had 
been just eleven days with Aunt Theresa. ) 

““Why do you come here?’' I asked him reproachfully; 
“here into our peaceful, blameless, country life; bringing 
with you the smoke and grime of cities? ’”’ 

“Only one city,’’ he protested, ‘‘ and I’m quite clean.”’ 

“T,’’? IT murmured to the scenery in general, ‘‘ have lived 
in London myself, and I have, at intervals, looked at myself 
in the glass’? (a unanimous ejaculation from my companions 
seemed to imply that they could believe me); ‘‘ and it is my 
firm conviction,’’ I continued solemnly, ‘‘ that I shall never 
be white and clean again till I reach the next world.”’ 

“You take a great deal for granted with regard to your 
future state,’’ remarked Letitia with severity. 

‘“T have always been taught that fire is a great purifier,’’ I 
explained humbly. 

The face of the Curate, I found, was more interesting than 
his back; at the moment it was a cinematograph of emotions. 

“We have been talking, Cousin Letitia and I,’’ I 
remarked, when the young man’s tinting had returned to the 
normal, “‘ about simple pleasures; and whether traveled per- 
sons, and persons down from town, and suchlike, could be 
contented with our little village gayeties.’’ Cousin George 
looked one complete whole of eager contentment. Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope eyed me doubtfully. The Curate glanced 
at Letitia, who was looking very handsome and thoroughly 
worthy. ‘‘ Here,’’ I proceeded, ‘‘there are concerts some- 
times; a flower-show once a year; and a Sunday-school 
something-or-other this very afternoon. Cousin Letitia 
thinks that persons from town, and so on, should be con- 
tented with these simple pleasures. I think they should be, 
but I could not assure her that they would be. I,’’ I added 
with diffidence, ‘‘ could only answer for myself.’’ 

“T,’’ said Mr. Featherstone-Hope firmly, ‘“‘am prepared to 
go to the Sunday-school something-or-other this very day.’’ 

“I’m game,’’ said Cousin George, with a chuckle. 

““l’m so glad,’ I said sweetly. 


Cousin George—By Lilian Quiller-Couch 


““What—what is-it, exactly?’’ asked Mr. Featherstone- 
Hope, with some nervous awe of Letitia. 

“Our Sunday-school treat,’’ replied Letitia suavely. 

‘““Sunday-school treat,’’’ I repeated thoughtfully. 
‘““ Treat.’ Somehow it does not occur to one to speak of a 
‘treat’ from Paradise —or —or—what do you call the place 
—Utopia? One would almost think 22. 

“ You would,’’ snapped Letitia. 

‘“VYe—s; I think I do,’’ I admitted. 

“Tt is,’? ventured the Curate, looking at his watch, “‘ about 
time for us to be starting for the meadow.”’ 

Letitia re-stuck her hat-pin with alertness and drew on a 
pair of loose white gloves. Cousin George picked up the cap 
he had been trying to balance on the edge of my hammock. 
Mr. Featherstone-Hope slid off the back of the green garden 
seat on which he had perched himself. 

“T hope you will enjoy yourselves,’’? I said amiably. It 
seemed the correct platitude for the moment, but its effect 
was more that of a bomb, or of rain at a garden-party. 

Cousin George started. ‘‘ You’re coming, Patty!’’ he 
exclaimed; the words were half a question, half a statement. 
Mr. Featherstone-Hope wrinkled his nose most unbecom- 
ingly, half closed his eyes, as if in thought, and squared his 
jaw. Letitia flushed a little, tapped the ground with her 
foot, and looked with patient impatience toward the Elysian 
Fields, or, rather, the Vicarage meadow. The Curate looked 
nervously from one to another. 

““No,’’ I replied, still swinging slowly in my hammock. 
““Pve been telling Letitia I seem to shrink from so much 
publicity. My tastes are, I think, simpler than yours. I am 
going to the strawberry garden. I dare say I shall be there 
when you come back.’’ * 

““T don’t doubt it,’’ said Letitia. 

‘“7 don’t doubt it,’? remarked Mr. Featherstone-Hope. 
“ Knowing what you expect of me, I shall, of course, make a 
point of being back before you leave the strawberries. Your 
Aunt Theresa, too, would be glad for me to come back 
before, like the locusts, you 

“You read my every thought,’’ I remarked sweetly, “‘ and 
even my Aunt Theresa’s.’’ But I looked at Cousin George. 

Cousin George had moved two hesitating paces toward the 
others before following them, and the scowl on his face 
would have convicted him in any murder trial. I smiled at 
him and kissed my hand. 
ened itself at the edges. 


Cousin George’s scowl straight- 
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“Come along, Patty,’’ he urged, as Letitia, with Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope on one side of her and the Curate on the 
other, turned and walked away over the turf. 

“Cousin George,’’ I said solemnly. He came back the 
two paces he had gone. ‘‘I will tell you something.” 

‘“ Fire ahead,’’ he said lugubriously. : 

““T— promised — Aunt Theresa—that I would try to amuse 
you—when you came down. But,’’ I sighed, ‘‘it is con- 
siderate of you to go off with Letitia now—when I want — 
just to amuse myself—in the strawberry garden. It will be 
a little warm stooping over the plants, but ee 

A ray of understanding crossed Cousin George’s face. 

“I’m not going to that blessed old Sunday-school bun- 
fight,’’ he declared decidedly. ; 

“Tt is to be deplored,’’ I remarked to’ the sky, ‘‘ when 
the educated classes sink into vulgarity of expression.”’ 

““T am going to eat strawberries this afternoon,’’ he said 
firmly, ignoring my rebuke. 

“Fat !)?? I echoed. 

“* Pick,’’ he corrected apologetically. 

There was a pause, while I listened to the click of the lit- 
tle gate through which the three disappearing figures passed, 
and saw Mr. Featherstone-Hope linger over the re-latching 
of it, with his face turned toward my hammock. 

“There is cream,’’ I said slowly, “‘in the dairy —by the 
window; and Jane knows the little kitchen saucer I like. 
There may,’’ I added thoughtfully, ‘‘ be two 
little kitchen saucers.”’ 

When Cousin George had gone in search of 
cream and Jane, I lay and watched Letitia’s 
white, swain-guarded form till it was out of 
sight; then in contented contemplation of my 
“simple pleasures’’ I slid out of my ham- 
mock and strolled to the strawberry beds. 

“Many things have been said about straw- 
berries and cream,’’ I remarked to Cousin 
George as he brought his first offering to my 
saucer. 

““T could say a few, myself,’’ he affirmed. 

““Do,’’ I said encouragingly. 

‘“ Well —they’re—they’re Cousin 
George’s strong point is not exactly fluency, 
and as, when he thinks, he ceases to do any- 
thing else, I relieved him of the necessity for 
thought. 

‘Letitia told me that an old man called 
Pepys, who went through the fire of London, 
and admired his wife when she was well 
dressed, enjoyed them so much that he put it 
into his diary—the fact, I mean, not the 
combination. And I know, myself, that some- 
body once said something about ‘ Doubtless 
God could have invented a better mixture,’ 
because nearly every one I know repeats it 
when he wants to intimate that he is going 
to be a regular pig over strawberries and 
wants to intimate it nicely.’’ 

““There are some people—Letitia, and 
those bookish ones—who can always repeat 
something or other whatever’s doing,’’ he 
grumbled. 

““Oh,’’ I assured him unwarily, ‘‘I can re- 
peat some things myself. There’s that poem 
about Curly-locks: 


” 


“* Curly-locks, Curly-locks, wilt thou be mine ? 
Thou shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine, 
But sit on a cushion and sew a gold seam, 

And feed upon strawberries, sugar and cream,’ ”’ 
I concluded triumphantly. 

‘““There’s some sense in that,’’ declared 
Cousin George tenderly, forgetting his duties 
and coming to an anchor beside me. ‘‘ The 
chap knew what he wanted.’’ 

“He knew what she wanted,’’ I suggested. 

After that it did not occur to us to bother 
about quotations; we simply picked (at least 
Cousin George did), and ate, and talked. 

By the time I had eaten about a pint of 
strawberries in slow, well-creamed comfort, 
I could no longer ignore the fact that Cousin 
George was endeavoring with some pertinac- 
ity to ask me (for the third time) to marry him. Cousin 
George is not the person to be balked by subtleties; it takes 
something more of the nature of a stone wall to stop him. 
So [ really was rather glad when, on lifting a particularly 
luscious, cream-covered strawberry to my lips, and my eyes 
to the landscape, I saw Mr. Featherstone-Hope recrossing 
the lawn. 

“ Well/’’ I exclaimed in unmitigated contempt, as he 
drew near. ‘‘ Well/ So you’re back again! ”’ 

“ Yes,’’ he said cheerfully, as if he had won his way toa 
Wier a ok Managedit.”’ 

*“You couldn’t bear for us to be happy together, Cousin 
George and I,’’ I declared accusingly. 

‘“May there not be even peep-shows into your Paradise?’’ 
he asked tragically. 

“And how about Letitia?’’ I demanded severely. 

““T assure you I was de tvop. Miss Letitia was satisfied 
with the Curate. The Curate—lI thought was scarcely satis- 
fied with me. There is no one,’’ he sighed, ‘‘ like a Curate 
for letting one know one is de ¢rop. So I came back.”’ 

““And how about us?’’ I demanded. 

““ Oh, I don’t mind you.”’ 

‘“But Cousin George? Cousin George,’ 
to him, ‘‘ how do you like it?”’ 

“Oh, I—1I——”’ he replied after a moment’s considera- 
tion, as he finally stripped a flourishing young plant, ‘‘ am 
not a Curate.’’ 

Coming from Cousin George, this unusual intelligence 
gave me quite a shock. I looked at Mr. Featherstone-Hope. 


’ I asked, turning 
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Mr. Featherstone-Hope looked for a moment at Cousin 
George, then turned his eyes thoughtfully on some cabbages. 
‘“T was to have amused you, Cousin George,’’ I said 
remorsefully, as he laid some more strawberries beside my 
saucer, ‘‘and I quite forgot to do it.’’ Cousin George 
chuckled. Mr. Featherstone-Hope withdrew his eyes rather 
hastily from the cabbages, and his expression became a 
degree more alert. ‘‘ How shall I begin?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Per- 
haps you had better—come somewhere, and—and do some- 
thing—something active, you know, and be amused.”’ 

Cousin George, ignoring the illogicality of my remarks, 
merely chuckled again, but did not move. 

“How difficult it is,’? I mused aloud, ‘‘ to entertain per- 
sons who will not talk—who do not follow up one’s remarks 
and questions. What, I ask, are their mouths for?’’ 

“Possibly for a few  strawberries,’? suggested Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope with some diffidence. ‘‘I cannot speak 
from experience ed 

*“T beg your pardon!’’ I exclaimed. 
we’ve cleared rather a lot. Perhaps you would like a few?”’ 

““Thanks. Perhaps just the few that are left might not 
hurt me,’’ he admitted. 

“Cousin George,’’ I pleaded, ‘‘ earn my gratitude and 
respect: help me to wipe the stain from my hospitality; in 
fact, fetch some more cream from the dairy. You can dip it 


“IT—I’m afraid 


out through the corner window without bothering Purvis.’’ 
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‘** Gratitude and respect,’’’ repeated Cousin George 
doubtfully, as he arose from the little turf slope on which he 
had been lying. 

““T couldn’t say more, you know, before Mr. Featherstone- 
Hope,’’ I explained tenderly. 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope said he supposed not, as he settled 
himself on the spot where Cousin George had been. Cousin 
George looked rather huffy. 

**T’}1 turn him out when you come back,’’ I assured him. 
‘We is only jealous of our pleasant day in the country.’’ 
Cousin George looked more satisfied and went off whistling. 

“Tt would save a lot of trouble,’’ I remarked meditatively, 
as my eyes followed Cousin George. 

‘“ Would it, indeed?’’ said Mr. Featherstone-Hope politely. 

‘“ And it must be some one.”’ 

““No doubt.’?’ And Mr. Featherstone-Hope sighed with 
elaborate patience. ‘‘If I only knew the riddle I should, I 
think, quite enjoy it.’’ 

“And I shouldn’t have to change my name.’’ 

““ That of course is a consideration; but the punishment is 
severe.”’ 

““Mr. Featherstone-Hope!”’ 

“For me,’’ he added. 

‘* Aunt Theresa,’’ I explained, as I handed hima straw- 
berry, ‘‘ says that a girl ought to marry or have a profession.”’ 

“Indeed !,”’ 

“Yes. She hates waste.’’ 

‘‘T have a great respect for your Aunt Theresa’s opinions, 
but how (AN 


“Gratitude and respect,” repeated Cousin George doubtfully, as 
he arose from the little turf slope on which he had been lying 
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“She thinks that as an unprofessional spinster I should be 
lost, without influence, unheard of oy 

““Unheard of?” 

ce Yes.’’ 

“Tt is clear,’’ said Mr, Featherstone-Hope with thoughtful 
melancholy, “‘that your Aunt Theresa has not been engaged 
to you five times. Now, I could tell her tid 

“ What?’ I demanded. 

“That —that— well, that she is mistaken,’’ 

““ You think me a mere magpie,’’ I said haughtily. 


““T should put it differently,’? he protested. ‘‘ ‘ Conver- 
sationalist ’ would, I think, be the word I should use. Still,” 
he continued cheerfully, “there is yet the profession. Now, 


I could imagine a profession, a/fe7 one had done four or five 
years’ hard, serious work, having many advantages.’’ 

“Tt would be easier to marry Cousin George,’’ I said med- 
itatively. 

“It would be quite as easy to marry me,’’ he affirmed non- 
chalantly. 

“Not at all,’’ I contradicted. ‘‘I can make capital ‘ P’s’ 
quite well; while as for ‘ H’s,’ I never could make a respect- 
able‘ H.’ You see,’’ I added, ‘‘ I’ve been all my life practic- 
sakes Oca) 

“Try the profession, then,’’ he suggested; ‘‘ that’s a ‘P,’ 
and in your case it would, of course, be a capital.’’ 

“Perhaps it would be better,’’ I agreed with some melan- 
choly: the outlook, I admit, did not strike me 
as aliuring. ‘“‘It is so hard to decide about 
marrying when there is really nothing to make 
one fix on one man more than another. I 
just thought the ‘P’ might settle the matter; 
it seemed, at any rate, a reason.”’ 

“You could, of course, spell ‘ Featherstone’ 
with a‘ Ph,’ if that would be any help to you,”’ 
he suggested politely. 

‘“ There would still be the ‘ Hope,’ ’”’ I pro- 
tested. 

““Yes; I refuse to give up the ‘ Hope,’”’ he 
declared; ‘‘or even the ‘H.’ I am not unrea- 
sonably tenacious as arule, but I cling to my 
aspirations and my aspirates.’’ 

‘Poor Cousin George 7s rather plain,’’ I ob- 
served meditatively. ‘‘ But he is nicely turned 
out; and those plain, clean men are the best to 
live with, they say.’’ 

“You asked them?”’ 

“People occasionally advise me on the sub- 
ject,’’ I replied haughtily. ‘*‘ Aunt Fanny has 
told me a lot about the safest way to choose a 
husband. She is most anxious that I shall 
marry what she calls a ‘ worthy man.’ ’’ 

“Why, your Aunt Fanny was never married 
Anger wlitena 

“ That’s why,’’ I replied frigidly. 
saw through them too clearly.’’ 

““That surely argues that they were plain 
and clean!’’ 

‘“ Yes,’’ I was forced to admit, ‘‘ but she has 
studied phrenology, too, and was once judge 
at a lap-dog show. I think it mixed up her 
rules a little. But from what she said, I think 
Cousin George would be very docile.’’ 

““T suppose this is the way you soliloquize 
about me when we happen to be engaged,’’ he 
said huffily. 

““Oh, I am not engaged to Cousin George — 
yet,’’ I assured him cheerfully. 

“You will tell me when you are?”’ 

‘Of course. You shall be one of the first to 
hear,’’ I promised. 

‘“Thanks,’’ he said dryly. 
believe you.’’ 

““Would you—would you be very much re- 
lieved?’’ I asked softly. 

“Patricia Pomeroy!’’ His voice was re- 
proachful, but his hand was firm, and my little 
saucer slid down the slope, for I had no fingers 
to hold it. 

“Cousin George is a very long time getting 
your cream,’’ I remarked as I slowly but de- 
cidedly drew my hand away. 

“ Do you want the fellow back?”’ 

“Vou see, I undertook to amuse him,’’ I explained. 

‘You would,’’ he said grimly. 

I fluttered a sigh. 

“T said nothing of myself,’’ I added deprecatingly. I 
looked at Mr. Featherstone-Hope; Mr. Featherstone-Hope 
looked at me. It was a coincidence which had occurred 
before. 

‘“Twelve months is a long time,’’ he urged softly. 

“Oh, endless,’’ I agreed, wondering. 

“Must it be twelve months?’’ he demanded with a return 
to his nonchalance. 

“ Twelve months?’’ Iasked. ‘‘ What about them?’’ 

‘““ Twelve months of freedom —from me—are necessary to 
you, I believe, you stipulated ——”’ 

“Oh, dear me, I quite forgot. Of course, yes.’’ I stiff- 
ened myself to a correct rigidity. Mr. Featherstone-Hope 
set his teeth swiftly, and I knew he was anathematizing him- 
self. I tittered. 

‘“ Well, it wasn’t my fault that time,’’ I said. ‘‘ Whena 
man reminds me of the fact that I am nothing to him—Oh, 
here comes Cousin George smiling. He looks glad to return 
to me, doesn’t he? I think I had better give up marriage and 
professions and turn nursemaid. It seems so easy to amuse 
young persons.’’ 

“T think,’’ he remarked, as he looked at Cousin George’s 
beaming countenance, ‘‘ that you may possibly succeed in 
this case.’’ I did not tell him that I had been succeeding for 
four days already, 


She 


**I can quite 
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Big Fish Stories—By Big Fishermen 


Hitched toa 
Team of 
MuskKellunge 


OL: JOHINGS: 
COOPER, 
one of Chi- 


cago’s noted sports- 
men, and father of 
the movement for 
the establishment, 
by Congress, of a 
monster national 
park in the great 


game region of 
Minnesota, gives 
this account of his 


most remarkable 
fishing experience. 

For more than 
twenty years I have 
made it a rule to 
take at least two 
weeks’ fishing in 
the muskellunge 
waters of Wisconsin 
or Minnesota. On one of these pilgrimages I was one of 
a party of six Chicago men, and we made our camp at Plum 
Lake, in Northern Wisconsin—a body of water which did 
not tempt the muskellunge fisher, but which had, at its north 
end, a portage leading over a ridge, or “hog’s back,’’ to an- 
other stretch of water known as Star Lake. Star Lake was 
the place for grown-up muskellunge! We had only one 
boat on this lake, and therefore only two of us could fish at 
one time. My companion and myself hovered for two days 
about the first lake catching black bass, wall-eyed pike 
and pickerel, and throwing them back in again as fast as 
caught, and then our turn at Star Lake came! For two 
nights we had been filled with envy as we looked on the 
spoils of the other fellows. 

We started out that bright October morning 
break all previous records, and we agreed between ourselves ¢ 
to throw back all bass, pike and pickerel. We also agreed 
to throw back all muskellunge that should weigh, in our esti-\ 
mation, less than ten pounds each. At five o’clock in the 
afternoon we had caught twelve muskellunge that suited us 
—they averaged nineteen pounds each. Although this was 
more than the others had brought in we determined to follow & 
the advice of our Irish guide and not only ‘‘ beat ’em but LI, 
?em.’’? Just as we rounded again the bar of lily pads and. 
muskellunge weeds which reached out into the lake, I made ag 
cast and there was a great swirl in the water. The fish took® 
my Skinner’s spoon just as the bait struck the surface of ee 


water. Just as he made aspurt for deep water my companion, 
an old doctor, shouted: ‘‘ That fish is a hog; he has taken 
my spoon, too!” 

“No!” yelled the Irishman. ‘‘ Ye’ve caught th’ other 
wan iv th’ family!’’ (Muskellunge go in pairs. ) 

The guide was right. We had both fish! One on one 
side of the boat and one on the other. It was an exciting 
fight. Sometimes both were out of the water at the same 
time, and when they dove we had the greatest difficulty keep- 
ing those two fish apart! Finally, as I had “‘ worked’’ my 
fish very hard, he began to show signs of giving up, and 
was slowly drawn alongside, gaffed and landed. By this 
time the doctor was shouting ‘‘ Next!’’ as they do in the 


determined te wcounsel on money making. 


barber shop, and was endeav- 
oring to reel in his fish. The 
guide stood ready with the 
gaff and in a few moments the 
second fish was landed. It 
was almost dark, but we were 
near the shore. That made 
fourteen muskellunge which 
the guide and I had to carry 
across the portage trail— 
about one-eighth of a mile 
over the ridge. We cut a twelve or fourteen foot sapling, 
ran it through the gills and mouths of the fish, and leav- 
ing the fishing tackle for the old doctor to carry, made our 
way toward camp. My right shoulder aches now when I 
think of it! The doctor’s big fish weighed twenty-four 
pounds and mine twenty-two! This is the only instance 
of which I have heard in which two such monster fish were 
hooked at the same time from the same boat. 


The Bullheads of heKosKee Dam 


R. EMERSON HOUGH, the writer of Western stories 
and an authority on hunting and fishing, gives the fol- 
lowing as the greatest and most famous “fish tale’’ of the 
entire West. He tells the Kekoskee fish story as it has been 
told to him by numerous of the respected and truthful citi- 
zens of Mayville, Wisconsin. é 
The winter of 1860 was very cold. At that time a vast 
lake covered the whole ground where Horicon marsh now is. 
This lake was full of fish, and when the ice had frozen deep 
over every portion of the lake these fish became distressed 
for air. The Rock River is a lively stream and has a stretch 
of swift water just below the great dam at Kekoskee. The 
fish, unable to breathe in the half-solid lake, crowded up the 
live channel of the Rock River, making for the hole which 
the swift water kept open in the ice below Kekoskee Dam. 
Most of these fish were bullheads, and no river of salmon 
ever equaled this run of bullheads. It is six miles from 
the lake up to Kekoskee Dam, and the ice on the river 
was two feet thick, yet the whole bed of the river, forty yards 


A Formula for 
By Thomas 


Nae long ago a man came to me and asked for a formula 

for making money. He said he hada son he wanted 
to start in the world. He had heard I was making several 
millions a year in stocks, and he wanted to know, he de- 
clared rather naively, ‘‘ how the trick is done.”’ 

I was amused, but interested, and asked him to present a 
list of questions on the points he wished me to cover in my 
His list was as follows: 

What is a college education worth to a business man? 

What condition, socially, makes the most substantial 
foundation for a start in business? 

What are the elements of success in speculation? 

What general rules of business conduct would you Jay 
down for a young man to follow? 

I thought on these questions, and answered them substan- 
tially as follows: 

Taking the second question first\I can say unhesitatingly 
that the condition promising the largest measure of success 
to a young man making his start in the world is poverty. It 
is the greatest heritage a man can have. I do not mean 
ignorant, hopeless poverty that cares nothing for the future, 
but self-respecting poverty} Take my own case: I am only 
doing to-day what I set ouf to do years ago; there is nothing 
new to me about it. The mental picture of success and its 
fruits I then drew I have slept and lived with and ate and 
drank with all my life. I happened to be born into the world 
poor. We all know that fully to enjoy anything, when we 
get it, we must have lived with it in anticipation long enough 
to have become familiar with it in the picture. You must be 
born without the picture, paint it, and live and dream for it, 
because if you are born with it, and have everything you 
want presented in reality, you can go up and put your stubby 
child’s finger on it, and get used to it; it becomes common. 


wide, was for six miles so packed with bullheads that the 
heavy covering of tough ice in places rulled and tossed like 
the waves of the sea. 

The first arrival of the run of fish at the open hole was 
marked by a geyserlike eruption of bullheads, fifty feet 
across and about twelve feet high. The pressure of the fish 
behind was simply enormous. The fish could not get back 
in the water and so slid out on the ice, covering it in every 
direction for hundreds of yards to a depth varying from six 
inches to two feet. The air was filled with a strange, low, 
murmuring sound, which could be heard for nearly a mile. 
By noon that day every team of the whole neighborhood was 
at the dam hauling bullheads. They were hauled out into 
the country and used largely for fertilizer. The bullheads 
were shoveled into wagons and the regular price was twenty- 
five cents a load, a nominal sum to cover the shoveling only. 
After the bullheads thinned out so you could get a spear 
through them, as they lay in a matted layer, it was discovered 
that there were layers of bass and pickerel lower down in the 
water, and much sport was had with these later. Of course 
everybody lived on fish and they were used in many ways. 

Ordinarily one man tells a fish story. But no one man can 
properly tell this story. It takes a whole town to tell it. To 
hear it aright you must go to Mayville. There the whole 
town will tell you the story. You dare not, you cannot, 
doubt it. I first heard the story from Doctor Clarke, of 
Mayville. I sifted the story to find if it were true. I met 
Mr. F. M. Lawrence, leading attorney of the town, and asked 
him carelessly about the story. 

‘“Oh, about those Kekoskee bullheads!’’ said he. ‘“‘ Yes, 
that was a great time. The Widow Sneider, out here a 
mile on the road, counted nine hundred wagon loads of bull- 
heads go by in one morning. A dog could run across the 
open hole on the backs of the fish. Julius Cornell fell off the 
ice and couldn’t get into the water for the fish. The farmers 
fed bullheads to their hogs, and one fellow here in town, 
named Brush, kept his horse all winter on bullheads. He 
had them stacked up out in the yard. The horse’s name is_ 
Santa Anna. Want to see him? Come along with me, and 
I’ll show himto you. A good many people don’t believe this 
story, but I’ll show you the horse.’’ 


Money-Making 
W. Lawson 


(I say a young man’s greatest heritage is poverty, because 
poverty begets ambition, and ambition is the thing in 
this world that spurs a man to do his best} We must first 
have our picture. To children born to wealth the picture 
will never have the sacredness it has for the poor bo The 
man who has his picture before him but who has never had it 
in reality is the man who goes out and mows down the world. 
That is one of the foundations of success. Take the man 
with a “barrel of money;’’ if he is spending it in the r'ght 
way, what is he doing? When you ask him, if he is frank, 
he will answer: ‘‘ I am filling my picture in.’’ 

Take my own case as an example. I am laying out a 
stock farm in Massachusetts. I have 260 acres of rocky and 
unproductive land. Hundreds of men and carts are 
employed taking out rock to make a place for green grass. 
I am spending a hundred thousand dollars on this part of the 
work, and for what? Just to fill in my picture, to clean off 
the stone and give me two hundred-and-odd acres of green 
lawn, with a white fence around it. Then I am putting 
inside that fence about half a million dollars’ worth of wooden 
buildings—a doll farm. The house is 228 feet long, but of 
only two stories, low studded, with a bit of white muslin at 
the windows. At that farm will be found 240 horses, eighty 
brood mares with their babies running around, and my 
kennels, my hens, my pigeons, my polo field, steeplechase 
course, and half-mile trotting track. A friend, a very rich 
man, said to me: ‘‘ How did you find out how to do it? I 
never saw such a pretty picture.’’ I have had that picture 
in my mind ever since I was twelve or thirteen years old; 
but I didn’t tell him so. It is the picture painted in poverty. 
Without it I could not have done the work necessary to get it. 

This brings us to the value of a college education to a busi- 
ness man, which may be answered under this head. 


A man who has inherited ability to paint his picture, and 
has compelled the world to allow him to fill it in, must feel 
many and many a day sorry he did not have a college educa- 
tion. What is a college education? It is that which can be 
acquired only by those weeks and months and years a man 
spends to satisfy a taste, a desire, an ambition for something 
he didn’t have; so there is no use in saying a man who has 
ability to paint his picture in his mind and later to paint 
it in reality, is not sorry, for the minute, perhaps, that he has 
missed that world that is covered by a college education. 
When you ask such a man: ‘‘ Would you give up the picture 
you have spent your life with for the college boy’s picture?”’ 
—for you can necessarily have only one—there is no ques- 
tion about his answer. 

The college boy’s picture must be an esthetic affair of a 
world he doesn’t know and rarely in after yeats brings into 
actual existence. (The poor boy knows the world of men, 
and when he has once plunged into business, and has filled 
in his picture, he really doesn’t need a college education, 
only as one needs a sunset, a moonrise or a dream) He is in 
the position of a man who, having eaten heartily of blue- 
berries and milk, strolls into the club and is invited bya 
friend to sit down to a hot bird anda cold bottle. He knows 
a hot bird and a cold bottle, but is not hungry for them, nor 
if his berries and milk set as berries and milk should, is he 
envious of his friend. 


SOME GOLDEN RULES OF BUSINESS 


Now, what rules guide a man to success in business? I 
will take up general principles first. 

Be thorough in your work, whatever it may be. Believe 
there is nothing too small to do well. Life is only a matter 
of picking up bricks on one side of the street and carrying 
‘them to the other side. We are all carrying bricks. I say 
to the young man, carry your bricks with enthusiasm. Try 
to make your work the best job of carrying bricks ever done, 
so that people will say: “‘ Why, he carries those bricks as if 
he enjoyed it!”’ 

That is the secret of success when we get down to the bot- 
tom principle. Make the work you are doing the greatest 
thing in the world while you are doing it. Give it your 
whole thought and your whole strength. Leave it only when 
you feel that nobody could improve on it. These may be old 
maxims dressed over, but they are as true to-day as they ever 
were, and no one who departs from them can make a com- 
plete success of anything. If a young man makes a success 
of small things he will of great things when they come his 
way, and they’1l come his way, for great things are only com- 
binations of little things well done. If he does not make a 
success of small things, the great things never will come his 
way. 

Here it may be well to say that, in business, success lies 
as often in knowing what not to undertake as in what to 
go into. The greatest care 
should be taken in selecting our 
work when we get to the point 
where we can select it. Many 
men have been defeated in their 


A fisherman lived on the shore 


And his life was a hideous bore : 


A Grimm Tale Made Gay 


By Guy Wetmore Carryl 


(It’s a habit that fishers affect), 


He had nothing to do but collect 
Continual harvests of scaweed and shells, 
Which he glued upon photograph frames, 
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life-work because odds were against them from the start, and 
they did not know it. They selected work which it was im- 
possible for them to do, and while selecting overlooked that 
which it was possible for them to do successfully. 

Another rule that applies is this: Be sincere; don’t try to 
fool the world, for it will not be fooled. Jt can tell the differ- 
ence every time between an honest man and a fakir. No 
proposition will stand examination that does not have a ker- 
nel of truth in it. I can take my little kernel of truth, and 
polish it and rub it and lay it out on my palm, and with it I 
can convince any man alive that I am right. Without it I 
cannot. The test of a man in business is whether he is hon- 
est or not —conscientiously, broadly honest, not alone legally 
honest. No fakir can pass through the world undetected while 
there are so many students of human nature in it, nor can the 
honest man long be mistaken fora fakir. A fakir can do any- 
thing an honest man does until you test him. I apply the test 
in all my business and it is one of my secrets of success. It is 
this: Look your man straight in the eye. To handle a man 
I must see his eye. Look straight at him when you make 
your proposition, and be sure you have your kernel of truth. 
The rest is easy—you have simply to use ordinary intel- 
ligence in showing it to him: then you are on your own 
ground, you are at your best, and he—well, he buys your 
goods and at your own price. Again, when a man comes to 
you with a proposition—comes to sell you his goods— look 
away from him; let him talk at your shoulder, or the side 
cf your head. If he is honest he will make headway, if he 
isn’t he will not. If a man comes to sell me a railroad, or 
a mine, or an invention for shearing sheep, I say to myself: 
“Get your armor on; he will try to sell you something he is 
dissatisfied with,’’ and I look out of the window while he 
talks. If he makes an impression on me I know he has 
something worth listening to. From this I lay down a gen- 
eral rule: When you have goods to sell, sell them by your 
own standard; when you are buying, buy on your own stand- 
ard, too. 

Who is the best stock operator? The man who has a definite 
object to attain, who has been painting pictures to be filled 
in later, who has studied the future and that which makes the 
future—the human animal—because the market is always 
in the future. The man who looks ahead and is ambitious — 
that is the man who makes the success, the one who, having 
his picture, says, ‘‘ I will realize it,’’ and who has kept him- 
self in such physical and mental condition that if any one 
should shout “‘ Fire!’’ when he is at the theatre, and every- 
body is panic-stricken and rushing for the windows or the 
doors, he is the chap you would see lighting a cigar on the 
empty —the safe—side of the house when all the rest are 
trampling over each other trying to get out on the other side. 

In stock operations, as in general business, one great secret 
of success is to keep yourself always ready instantly to do 
everything well—not to rehearse beforehand what you are to 
do. To act on the spur of the moment a man must be men- 
tally and physically quick, and able to stand any test; not a 
special test, such as men train themselves to, but any test. 
Run a revolver under a cowboy’s nose, and he doesn’t dodge, 
for he is used to it, but put him in front of the tape, if he has 
a large family depending on him, and drop the price of the 


To sell to the guests in the summer hotels, 
With the quite inappropriate names. 


He would wander along by the edge 
Of the sea, and I know for a fact 
From the pools with a portable dredge 
He would curious creatures extract ; 
And during the season he always took lots 
Of tourists out fishing for bass, 
And showed them, politely, unpromising spots, 
In the culpable way of his class! 


It happened one day, as afar 
He roved on the glistening strand, 
That he came on a curious jar 
Which lay on a hummock of sand. 
It was closed at the mouth with a cork and a scal, 
It was slim in the neck, like a stork, 
And the innocent fisherman couldn’t but feel 
That the bottle he ought to uncork. 


But what were his fear and surprise 
When the stopper he held in his hand ! 
A giant of singular size 
Appeared in a trice on the sand ! — 
Who said in the rudest and roughest of tones : 
‘‘A monster you've foolishly freed. 
I shall simply make way with you, body and bones, 
And that with phenomenal speed ! ”’ 


The fisherman looked in his face, 


And answered him boldly: ‘‘ My friend, 


How you ever were packed in that space 
Is something I don’t comprehend. 


Pray do me the favor to show me how you 
Could do it, as big as you are.”’ 
The giant retorted: ‘‘ That’s just what I’ll do!’’ 
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stock he holds which represents his all—drop it with a bang 
and see whether he sweats or not, and whether he gets white. 
On the other hand, let a cowboy try to stampede Jim Keene 
by sticking a gun under his nose, and although Keene is not 
in training for cow-punching, he will bite the gun in two and 
never turn a hair. 


THE “NERVY” MAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


The seasoned stock operator, when the market starts to go 
down, thinks for about a millionth part of a second, runs up 
and down his mental machinery, and sees that everything is in 
good shape; closes his eyes and says to himself: ‘‘ What will 
it all amount to a hundred years from now?’’ The world 
looks on and says: “‘ The nerve he has!’’ It isn’t nerve at 
all; simply a physical and mental make-up that is well 
trained. He knows what to do just as the telegraph operator 
with forty keys in front of him knows which key to touch to 
call help when somebody shouts “ Fire.’’ 

The man who cannot stand every sort of test in the market 
has no business in speculation. When he begins operations 
the ticker is there and the tape is blank. Then it begins to 
tick and shoves out a sign, a few letters and a few numbers. 
The instant they are out the operator must come to a de- 
cision; the jury and judge are listening, and he cannot alter 
his decision once it is made. That is stock speculation. It 
calls for the type of man who could go on trial for his life 
and answer every question instantly and answer it right. 

There is one thing to be said to men who look to the stock 
market to make money: There is no money to be made from 
following the tape. To make money in the market a man 
must be, or know what is, behind the tape. Until he finds 
himself there he will do better to keep on carrying bricks. 


ed 
A Pig in Sheep’s Clothing 


OME interesting experiments with little pigs have been 
made recently by a scientist at Copenhagen, Doctor 
Henriques. He has learned that the adipose deposit is more 
dense deep in the body than near the surface, and has there 
a higher melting-point. 

One little pig he brought up in a barn, and, the season 
being winter, it was exposed td Arctic conditions. The 
second little pig he kept in a hot room, the conditions being 
to all intents and purposes tropical. The third little pig he 
sewed up in a garment of sheepskin, with the wool-side inside. 
All of them were fed on the same quantity of corn, and at 
the end of three months the three little pigs were killed. 

It was found that the Arctic pig had fat of a different den- 
sity and melting-point from the others; the cold had made its 
density less, and its melting-point lower than in the case of 
the tropical pig or of the pig in sheep’s clothing. The differ- 
ence was very marked, indeed, and it confirmed Doctor 
Henriques’ idea that it was all a matter of temperature. 
The fat of the tropical pig was about the same as that of the 
pig in sheep’s clothing. The moral to be drawn from these 


experiments seems to be that if the farmer wants a pig to 
acquire hard fat he must keep the animal where it is warm. 


THE MORAL 


The Moral: The story’s from Grimm, 
But I have supplied the apparel, 
So it’s fifty per cent. of it Him, 
And it’s fifty per cent. of it Carryl. 


And promptly re-entered the yar ! 


The fisherman corked him up tight, 
And though he protested and raved, 
For all he accomplished, he might 
As well all his shouting have saved. 
And, whenever a gencrous bonus is paid, 
The fisherman willingly tells 
The singular tale of this trick that he played 
To the guests in the summer hotels. 


Now don’t go and say you’ve a dim 
Idea you have heard it before ! 
For I'll frankly confess it’s from Grimm, 
The monarch of magical lore. 
And if, by repeating, I’ve wasted your time, 
Kind reader, be calm! I avow 
The moral that I shall tack on to the rhyme 
Has never been published till now! 


fe be, 
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“1 want to tell you,” she said, 
“1 haven't understood until to-night” 


TWELFTH CHAPTER 


N THE twenty-second of November Bannon received 
this telegram: 


Mr. CHARLES BANNON, care of MacBride & Co., South Chicago, 
We send to-day complete drawings for marine tower which 

you will build in the middle of spouting-house. Harahan Com- 

pany are building the leg. MacBripeE & Co. 


Bannon read it carefully, folded it, opened it and read it 
again, then tossed it on the desk. 

““ We're off now, for sure,’’ he said to Miss Vogel. 
known that was coming sure as Christmas.’’ 

Hilda picked it up. 

*“Ts there an answer, Mr. Bannon?’’ 

‘“ No, just file it. Do you make it out?”’ 

She read it and shook her head. Bannon ignored her cool 
manner. 

“It means that your friends on MacBride & Company’s 
Calumet house are going to have the time of their lives for 
the next few weeks. I’m going to carry compressed food in 
my pockets and when meal time comes around just take a 
capsule.” 

““T think I know,’’ she said slowly; ‘‘a marine leg is the 
thing that takes grain up out of ships.’’ 

““That’s right. You’d better move up head.”’ 

“And we’ve been building a spouting-house instead to 
load it into ships.”’ 

“We'll have to build both now. You see, it’s getting 
around to the time when the Pages’ll be having a fit every 
day until the machinery’s running and every bin is full. 
And every time they have a fit the people up at the Office’ll 
have another, and they’ll pass it on to us.”’ 

““ But why do they want the marine leg?’’ she asked, ‘‘ any 
more now than they did at first?”’ 

“ They’ve got to get the wheat down by boat instead of 
rail, that’s all. Or likely it'll be coming both ways. 
There’s no telling now what’s behind it. Both sides have 
got big men fighting. You’ve seen it in the papers, haven’t 
you?’’ 

She nodded. 

‘“Of course, what the papers say isn’t all true, but it’s 
lively doings all right.’’ 

The next morning’s mail brought the drawings and instruc- 
tions; and with them came a letter from Brown to Bannon. 
““T suppose there’s not much good in telling you to hurry,” 
it ran; “‘ but if there is another minute a day you can crowd 
in, I guess you know what to do with it. Page told me to- 
day that this elevator will make or break them. Mr. 
MacBride says that you can have all January for a vacation 
if you get it through. We owe you two weeks off, anyhow, 


““Pve 
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that you didn’t take last summer. We’re running 
down that C. & S. C. business, though I don’t 
believe, myself, that they’ll give you any more 
trouble.’’ 

Bannon read it to Hilda, saying as he laid it 
down: 

“That’s something like. I don’t know where 
I'll go, though. Winter ain’t exactly the time for 
a vacation, unless you go shooting, and I’m no 
hand for that.’’ 

“Couldn’t you put it off till summer?’’ she 
asked, smiling a little. 

“Not much. You don’t know those people. 
By the time summer’d come around they’d have 
forgotten I ever worked here. I’d strike for a 
month and Brown would grin and say: ‘ That’s all 
right, Bannon, you deserve it if anybody does. 
It’ll take a week or so to get your pass arranged, 
and you might just run out to San Francisco and 
see if things are going the way they ought to.’ 
And then the first thing I knew I’d be working 
three shifts somewhere over in China and Brown 
would be writing me I was putting in too much 
time at my meals. No, if MacBride & Company 
offer you a holiday, the best thing you can do is 
to grab it and run, and saw off the telegraph 
poles behind you. And you couldn’t be sure of 
yourself then.’’ 

He turned the letter over in his hand. 

““T might go up on the St. Lawrence,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘ That’s the only place for spending the 
winter that ever struck me.’’ 

““Tsn’t it pretty cold?”’ 

“Tt ain’t so bad. I was up there last winter. 
We put up a house at Coteau, you know. When 
I got there the foundation wasn’t even begun, and 
we had a bad time getting laborers. I put in the 
first day sitting on the ice sawing off spiles.’’ 

Hilda laughed. 

““T shouldn’t think you’d care much about go- 
ing back.’’ 

‘“ Were you ever there?’’ he asked. 

‘No, ve never been anywhere but home and 
here, in Chicago.’’ 

““Where is your home?” 

“Tt was up in Michigan. That’s where Max 
learned the lumber business. But he and I have been here 
for nearly two years.”’ 

““Well,’’ said Bannon, ‘‘some folks may think it’s cold 
up there, but there ain’t anywhere else to touch it. It’s 
high ground, you know —nothing like this’? —he swept his 
arm about to indicate the flats outside—‘‘and the scenery 
beats anything this side the Rockies. It ain’t that there’s 
mountains there, you understand, but it’s all big and open, 
and they’ve got forests there that would make your Michigan 
pine woods look like weeds on a sandhill. And the river’s 
great. You haven’t seen anything really fine till you’ve seen 
the rapids in winter. The people there have a good time, too. 
They know how to enjoy life—it isn’t all grime and sweat 
and making money.’’ 

“Well,’? said Hilda, looking down at her pencil and 
drawing aimless designs as she talked, ‘‘I suppose it is a 
good place to go. I’ve seen the pictures, of course, in the 
time-tables; and one of the railroad offices on Clark Street 
used to have some big photographs of the St. Lawrence in 
the window. I looked at them sometimes, but I never 
thought of really seeing anything like that. I’ve had some 
pretty good times on the lake and over at St. Joe. Max used 
to take me over to Berrien Springs last summer, when he 
could get off. My aunt lives there.”’ 

Bannon was buttoning his coat and looking at her. He 
felt the different tone that had got into their talk. It had 
been impersonal a few minutes before. 

““Oh, St. Joe isn’t bad,’’ he was saying; ‘‘it’s quiet and 
restful and all that, but it’s not the same sort of thing at all. 
You go over there and ride up the river on the May Graham, 
and it makes you feel lazy and comfortable, but it doesn’t 
stir you up inside like the St. Lawrence does.”’ 

She looked up. Her eyes were sparkling as they had 
sparkled that afternoon on the elevator when she first looked 
out into the sunset. 

““Yes,’’ she replied. ‘‘I think I know what you mean. 
But I never really felt that way; I’ve only thought about it.’’ 

Bannon turned half away, as if to go. 

““You’ll have to go down there, that’s all,’’ he said 
abruptly. He looked back at her over his shoulder, and 
added: ‘‘ That’s all there is about it.’’ 

Her eyes were half startled, half mischievous, for his voice 
had been still less impersonal than before. Then she turned 
back to her work, her face sober, but an amused twinkle 
lingering in her eyes. 

““T should like to go,’’ she said, her pencil poised at the 
top of a long column. ‘‘ Max would like it, too.’’ 

After supper that evening Max returned early from a visit 
to the injured man, and told Hilda of a new trouble. 

““Do you know that little delegate that’s been hanging 
around?’’ he asked. 

““ Grady,’’ she said, and nodded. 

“Yes; he’s been working the man. 
change in my life. 


I never saw such a 
He just sat up there in bed and swore 
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at me, and said I needn’t think I could buy him off with this 
stuff’? —he looked down and Hilda saw that the bowl in his 
hand was not empty —‘“‘ and raised a row generally.”’ 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Give it up. From what he said I’m sure Grady’s 
behind it.”’ 

‘“ Did he give his name?”’ 

‘“No, but he did a lot of talking about justice to the down- 
trodden and the power of the unions, and that kind of stuff. 
I couldn’t understand all he said—he’s got a funny lingo, 
you know; I guess it’s Polack—but I got enough to know 
what he meant, and more, too.’”’ 

“Can he do anything?’’ 

““T don’t think so. If we get after him it’ll just set him 
worse’n pig’s bristles. A man like that’ll lose his head over 
nothing. He may be all right in the morning.”’ 

But Hilda, after Max had given her the whole conversation 
as nearly as he could remember it, thought differently. She 
did not speak her mind out to Max, because she was not yet 
certain what was the best course to take. The man could 
easily make trouble, she saw that. But if Max were to lay 
the matter before Bannon, he would be likely to glide over 
some of the details that she had got only by close questioning. 
And a blunder in handling it might be fatal to the elevator, 
so far as getting it done in December was concerned. Per- 
haps she took it too seriously; for she was beginning, in spite 
of-herself, to give a great deal of thought to the work and to 
Bannon. At any rate, she lay awake later than usual that 
night, going over the problem, and she brought it up, the 
next morning, the first time that Bannon came into the office 
after Max had gone out. 

““Mr. Bannon,’’ she said, when he had finished dictating a 
letter to the Office, ‘‘I want to tell you about that man that 
was hurt.’’ 

Bannon tried not to smile at the nervous, almost breathless 
way in which she opened the conversation. He saw that, 
whatever it was, it seemed to her very important, and he 
settled comfortably on the table, leaning back against the 
wall with his legs stretched out before him. She had turned 
on her stool. 

“You mean the hoist man?’’ he asked. 

She nodded. ‘‘ Max goes over to see him sometimes. 
We've been trying to help make him comfortable ue 

‘“Oh,’’ said Bannon; ‘“‘ it’s you that’s been sending those 
things around to him.’’ 

She looked at him with surprise. 

“Why, how did you know?”’ 

“‘T heard about it.’’ 

Hilda hesitated. She did not know exactly how to begin. 
It occurred to her that perhaps Bannon was smiling at her 
eager manner. 

‘“Max was there last night, and he said the man had 
changed all around. He’s been friendly, you know, and 
grateful ’’—she had forgotten herself again in thinking of 
her talk with Max—‘‘and he’s said all the time that he 
wasn’t going to make trouble——’”’ She paused. 

‘“YVes, [ know something about that,’’ said Bannon. ‘‘ The 
lawyers always get after a man that’s hurt, you know.’’ 

“But last night he had changed all around. He said he 
was going to have you arrested. He thinks Max has been 
trying to buy him off with the things we’ve sent him.’’ 

Bannon whistled. 

“So our Mr. Grady’s got his hands on him! ’’ : 

“That’s what Max and I thought, but he didn’t give any 
names. He wouldn’t take the jelly.’’ 

‘‘T’'m glad you told me,’”’ said Bannon, swinging his legs 
around and sitting up. ‘“‘It’s just as well to know about 
these things. Grady’s made him think he can make a good 
haul by going after me, poor fool—he isn’t the man that’ll 
get it.”’ 

‘““Can he really stop the work?’’ Hilda asked anxiously. 

“Not likely. He’ll probably try to make out a case of 
crintinal carelessness against me, and get me held up. He 
ought to have more sense, though. I know how many sticks 
were on that hoist when it broke. I’ll drop around there 
to-night after dinner and have a talk with him. I’d like to 
find Grady there—but that’s too good to expect.”’ 

Hilda had stepped down from the stool, and was looking 
out through the half-cleaned window at a long train of freight 
cars that was clanking in on the belt line. 

““That’s what I wanted to see you about most,’’ she said 
slowly. ‘‘Max says he’s been warned that you’ll come 
around and try to buy him off, and it won’t go, because he 
can make more by standing out.”’ 

‘“Well,’’? said Bannon easily, amused at her unconscious 
drop into Max’s language, “‘ there’s usually a way of getting 
after these fellows. We’ll do anything within reason, but 
we won’t be robbed. I'll throw Mr. Grady into the river 
first, and hang him up on the hoist to dry.’”’ 


“But if he really means to stand out,’’ she said, 
““wouldn’t it hurt us for you to go around there?”’ 
“Why?’’ He was openly smiling now. Then, of a 


sudden, he looked at her with a shrewd, close gaze, and 
repeated, ‘‘ Why?”’ 

‘““Maybe I don’t understand it,’? she said nervously. 
“Max doesn’t think I see things very clearly. But I thought 
perhaps you would be willing for me to see him this evening. 
I could go with Max, and 2 

She faltered when she saw how closely he was watching 
her, but he nodded and said, ‘‘ Go on,’’ 


“Why, I don’t know that I could do much, but—no’’ — 
she tossed her head back and looked at him—‘‘ I won’t say 
that. If you’ll let me go, I’ll fix it. I know I can.” 

Bannon was thinking partly of her—of her slight, graceful 
figure that leaned against the window frame, and of her eyes, 
usually quiet, but now snapping with determination—and 
partly of certain other jobs that had been imperiled by the 
efforts of injured workingmen to get heavy damages. One 
of the things his experience in railroad and engineering 
work had taught him was that men will take every oppor- 
tunity to bleed a corporation. No matter how slight the 
accident, or how temporary in its effects, the stupidest work- 
man has it in his power to make trouble. It was frankly not 
a matter of sentiment to Bannon. He would do all that he 
could, would gladly make the man’s sickness actually profit 
him, so far as money would go; but he did not see justice in 
the great sums which the average jury will grant. As he sat 
there he recognized what Hilda had seen at a flash, that this 
was a case for delicate handling. 

She was looking at him, tremendously in earnest, yet all the 
while wondering at her own boldness. He slowly nodded. 

“You’re right,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re the one to do the 
talking. I won’t ask you what 
you’re going to say. I guess 
you understand it as well as 
anybody.”’ 

““T don’t know yet, myself,’’ 
she answered. ‘‘It isn’t that— 
it isn’t that there’s something 
particular to say, but he’s a 
poor man, and they’ ve been tell- 
ing him that the Company is 
cheating him and stealing from 
him—I wouldn’t like it, myself, 
if I were in his place and didn’t 
know any more than he does. 
And maybe I can show him that 
we’ll be a good deal fairer to 
him before we get through than 
Mr. Grady will.’’ 

““Yes,’’ said Bannon, “‘ I think 
you can. And if you can keep 
this out of the courts I’ll write 
Brown that there’s a young lady 
down here that’s come nearer 
to earning a big salary than I 
ever did to deserving a silk hat.”’ 

““Oh,’’ she said, the earnest 
expression slipping abruptly 
out of her eyes; ‘‘ did your hat 
come?’’ 

“Not a sign of it. I’d clean 
forgotten. I’ll give Brown one 
more warning —a long ‘ collect’ 
telegram, about forty words— 
and then if he doesn’t toe up, 
I’ll get one and send him the 
bill.” Then he said: 

““ There was a man that looked 
some like Grady worked for me 
on the Galveston house. He 
was a carpenter, and thought he 
stood for the whole Federation 
of Labor. He got gay one day. 
I warned him once, and then I 
threw him off the distributing 
floor.”’ 

Hilda thought he was joking 
until she looked up and saw 
his face. 

“Didn’t it—didn’t 
him?’’ she asked. 

““T don’t remember exactly. 
I think there were some shav- 
ings there.’? He stood looking 
at herfora moment. ‘‘ Do you 
know,’’ he said, ‘if Grady 
comes up on the job again, I 
believe I'll tell him that story? 
I wonder if he’d know what I 
meant.’’ 

The spouting-house, or ‘‘ river 
house,’’ was a long, narrow struc- 
ture, one hundred feet by thirty-six, built on piles at the 
edge of the wharf. It would form, with the connecting belt 
gallery that was to reach out over the tracks, a T-shaped 
addition tothe elevator. The river house was no higher than 
was necessary for the spouts that would drop the grain 
through the hatchways of the big lake steamers, twenty thou- 
sand bushels an hour— it reached between sixty and seventy 
feet above the water. The marine tower that was to be built, 
twenty-four feet square, up through the centre of the house, 
would be more than twice as high. A careful examination 
convinced Bannon that the pile foundations would prove 
strong enough to support this heavier structure, and that the 
only changes necessary would be in the frame of the spouting- 
house. On the same day that the plans arrived work on the 
tower commenced. 

Peterson had about got to the point where startling develop- 
ments no longer alarmed him. He had seen the telegram 
the day before, but his first information that a marine tower 
was actually under way came when Bannon called off a group 
of laborers late in the afternoon to rig the ‘‘trolley’’ for 
carrying timber across the track. 

““What are you going to do, Charlie?’’ he called. 
to slide them timbers back again?’’ 

““Some of ’em,’’ Bannon replied. 

“Don’t you think we could carry ’em over?’ said 
Peterson. ‘‘If we was quiet about it they needn’t be any 
trouble?’’ Bannon shook his head. 
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“We're not taking any more chances on this railroad. 
We haven’t time.’’ 

Once more the heavy timbers went swinging through the 
air, high over the tracks, but this time back to the wharf. 
Before long the section boss of the C. & S. C. appeared, and 
though he soon went away, one of his men remained, loung- 
ing about the tracks, keeping a close eye on the sagging 
ropes and the timbers. Bannon, when he met Peterson a few 
minutes later, pointed out the man. 

‘“What’d I tell you, Pete? They’re watching us like cats. 
If you want to know what the C. & S. C. think about us, you 
just drop one timber and you’!! find out.’’ 

But nothing dropped, and when Peterson, who had been on 
hand all the latter part of the afternoon, took hold, at seven 
o'clock, the first timbers of the tower had been set in place, 
somewhere down inside the rough shed of a spouting-house, 
and more would go in during the night, and during other 
days and nights, until the narrow frame work should go 
reaching high into the air. Another thing was recognized by 
the men at work on that night shift, even by the laborers 
who carried timbers, and grunted and swore in strange 
tongues; this was that the night shift men had suddenly 


“He just sat up in bed 
and swore” 


begun to feel a more restless energy crowding them on, and 
they worked nearly as well as Bannon’s day shifts. For 
Peterson’s spirits had risen with a leap, once the misunder- 
standing that had been weighing on him had been removed, 
and now he was working as he had never worked before. 
The directions he gave showed that his head was clearer; 
and there was confidence in his manner. 

Hilda was so serious all day after her talk with Bannon 
that once, in the afternoon, when he came into the office for a 
glance at the new pile of blue-prints, he smiled, and asked if 
she were laying out a campaign. It was the first work of the 
kind that she had ever undertaken, and she was a little 
worried over the need for tact and delicacy. After she had 
closed her desk at supper time she saw Bannon come into 
the circle of the electric light in front of the office, and, 
asking Max to wait, she went to meet him. 

‘“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘are you loaded up to fight the ‘ power 
of the union’?” 

She smiled, and then said with a trace of nervousness: 

““T don’t believe I’m quite so sure about it as I was this 
morning.’’ 

“Tt won’t bother you much. When you’ve made him see 
that we’re square and Grady isn’t, you’ve done the whole 
business. We won’t pay fancy damages, that’s all.’’ 

‘“Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘I think I know. What I wanted to 
see you about was—was— Max and I are going over right 
after supper, and ind 
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She stopped abruptly; and Bannon, looking down at her, 
saw a look of embarrassment come into her face; and then 
she blushed, and lowering her eyes, fumbled with her glove. 
Bannon was a little puzzled. His eyes rested on her for a 
moment, and then, without understanding why, he suddenly 
knew that she had meant to ask him to see her after the visit, 
and that the new personal something in their acquaintance 
had flashed a warning. He spoke quickly, as if he were the 
first to think of it. 

“If you don’t mind, I’ll come around to-night and hear 
the report of the committee of adjusters. That’s you, you 
know. Something might come up that I ought to know right 
away.”’ 

““Yes,’’ she replied rapidly, without looking up, ‘‘ perhaps 
that would be the best thing to do.”’ 

He walked along with her toward the office, where Max 
was waiting, but she did not say anything, and he turned in 
with, “‘I won’t say good-night, then. Good luck to you.”’ 

It was soon after eight that Bannon went to the boarding- 
house where Hilda and Max lived, and sat down to wait in 
the parlor. When a quarter of an hour had gone and they 
had not returned, he buttoned up his coat and went out, 
walking slowly along the uneven 
sidewalk toward the river. The 
night was clear, and he could 
see, across the flats and over the 
tracks, where tiny signal lanterns 
were waving and circling and 
freight trains were bumping and 
rumbling, the glow of the arc 
lamps on the elevator, and its 
square outline against the sky. 
Now and then, when the noise 
of the switching trains let down, 
he could hear the hoisting engines. 
Once he stopped and looked east- 
ward at the clouds of illuminated 
smoke above the factories and at 
the red blast of the rolling mill. 
He went nearly to the river and 
had to turn back and walk slowly. 
Finally he heard Max’s laugh, 
and then he saw them coming 
down a side street. 

“Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ you don’t 
sound like bad news.’’ 

‘‘T don’t believe we are very 
bad,’’ replied Hilda. 

“* Should say not,’’ put in Max. 
“It’s finer’n silk.”’ 

Hilda said ‘‘Max”’ 
voice, but he went on: 

““The best thing, Mr. Bannon, 
was when I told him it was Hilda 
that had been sending things 
around. Hethought it was you, 
you see, and Grady’d told him it 
was all a part of the game to 
bamboozle him out of the money 
that was rightfully his. It’s 
funny to hear him sling that Grady 
talk around. I don’t think he 
more’n half knows what it means. 
I'd promised not to tell, you 
know, but I just saw there wasn’t 
no use trying to make him under- 
stand things without talking 
pretty plain. There ain’t a thing 
he wouldn’t do for Hilda ze 

aoMaxpesaldmiHaldasarain: 
“please don’t.’’ 

When they reached the house 
Max at once started in. Hilda 
hesitated, and then said: 

““T’ll come in a minute, Max.’’ 

“* Oh,”’ he replied, ‘‘ all right.’’ 
But he waited a moment longer, 
evidently puzzled. : 

““Well,’’ said Bannon, ‘‘ was 
it so hard?”’ 

‘“No—not hard exactly. I 
didn’t know he was so_ poor. 
Somehow you don’t think about 
it that way when you see them working. I don’t know that 
I ever thought about it at all before.’’ 

‘“ You think he won’t give us any trouble?’’ 

‘‘T’m sure he won’t. I—I had to promise I’d go again.”’ 

““ Maybe you’ll let me go along.”’ 

““Why—why, yes, of course.’’ 

She had been hesitating, looking down and picking at the 
splinters on the gate post. Neither was Bannon quick to 
speak. He did not want to question her about the visit, _ 
for he saw that it was hard for her to talk about it. Finally 
she straightened up and looked at him. 

‘*T want to tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘I. haven’t understood 
exactly until to-night—what they said about the accident and 
the way you’ve talked about it— well, some people think you 
don’t think very much about the men, and that if anybody’s 
hurt, or anything happens, you don’t care as long as the 
work goes on.’’ She was looking straight at him. “I 
thought so, too. And to-night I found out some things you’ve 
been doing for him—how you’ve been giving him tobacco, 
and the things he likes best that I’d never have thought of, 
and I knew it was you that did it and not the Company — 
and I—I beg your pardon.”’ 

Bannon did not know what to reply. They stood for a 
moment without speaking, and then she smiled and said 
‘* Good-night,’’ and ran up the steps without looking around. 
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HE man who can smile and at the same time guide an 
automobile is the real genius of the times. 


@ 


HE golfization of the American Sunday proceeds with the 
consent of the courts and in spite of the churches. 


Q 


Of COURSE, it’s Mr. Carnegie’s money, but to some 
people Scotland seems a long way from Pittsburg. 


@ 


Aree LINCOLN had great troubles, but he never 
lived to read his conversations in the modern novels. 


Q 
HE reconstructed Filipino is likely to have much more 


regard for the War Department than he has for the 
Supreme Court. Q 


HOSE who first bragged of the loot they brought from 
China are beginning to be ashamed of themselves. 
Other people were ashamed of them a long time ago. 


Q 


NE thing which might interfere with the ‘ shoulder-to- 
shoulder’’ program is that the London and New York 
Chambers of Commerce have not the deciding vote on those 
uestions, 
2 @ 


S LONG as American citizens would rather bear the ills 
they have than fly to reforms they know not of, their poli- 
tics will never improve. Apathy is always the opportunity 
of the spoilsman. 
: @ 


IVE representatives of American and French newspapers 
have been racing around the world with the probability of 
making the trip in something like sixty days. The chief joy 
in such a journey for those who take it is said to be that most 
of the time the traveler is out of reach of the colored sup- 
plements of the Sunday papers. 


Q 


a THE June downpour of honorary degrees Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie was caught out of doors without an umbrella. 
His I.L.D.’s now exceed the number of his mansions and 
castles, and they will soon be able to match totals with his 
libraries. Some one will soon be writing it ££.D.’s, mean- 
ing, of course, English Pounds and American Dollars. But 
why cavil? Complaint is often made that modern universi- 
ties are not sufficiently practical. When it comes to handing 
out honors, a good many of them refute that criticism. 


ex 
Danger in French Duels 


ECENT events in la belle France have made it apparent 

to an astonished world that the next international peace 
congress must take strong and drastic measures to repress 
what has heretofore been one of the most harmless and inno- 
cent pastimes of a playful people—the French duel. For 
many years it has been the pleasing custom of excitable 
French journalists, politicians and army officers—and in 
one or another of these classes are included all Frenchmen 
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not members of labor unions—to spend the early morning 
hours on a river bank or in a quiet corner of a park, foot to 
foot with one another and executing volts and passes and 
thrusts with long, gleaming swords. 

This sort of thing might have gone on forever, and all the 
journalists, politicians and army officers before mentioned 
might have died quietly in their beds, as has been the cus- 
tom, had not a startling innovation been introduced into the 
code recently, and one which is likely in the future to lead 
to serious results for some duelist. It appears that two fiery 
and untamed journalists fell foul of each other for some 
reason not of sufficient importance to be mentioned in the 
cablegrams. Perhaps one, in an excess of journalistic zeal, 
secured what is known in this country as a “‘ scoop”’ on his 
hated contemporary, or it may be that the latter wrote some- 
thing about the ‘‘ canaille’’ employed onthe sheet across the 
street. Whatever the cause of the disagreement, it resulted 
in the customary challenge to mortal combat. 

To the intense surprise of everybody, including the princi- 
pals in the duel, the affair went steadily on for nineteen 
‘rounds’? without causing police interference or “‘ winding ”’ 
either combatant. The night drew on, the shadows crept 
athwart the greensward, and still the flashing blades gave 
play, as Mr. Dumas used to say. Things were getting 
serious, for in the gathering darkness there was grave 
danger of one of the duelists being hurt with the sharp 
swords, when the umpire was seized with a happy thought. 
He called the game on account of darkness, ordered the 
players to report next day at sunrise for a continuation of the 
battle, and issued return checks to the spectators, good for 
the following morning. The next day the infuriated cham- 
pions returned to the attack and continued it fiercely until 
one of them was accidentally wounded in the arm, causing an 
immediate cessation of the deadly combat. 

The danger in this new order of affairs, as will be seen at 
a glance, lies in making the French duel a sort of continuous 
performance. Under the old rules a child could enter into 
the sport with perfect impunity, but if this continued-in-our- 
next program comes to be the accepted thing, the duel will 
rapidly decline in popularity owing to the danger of over- 
exertion. It is no easy thing to stand up and waggle a long 
sword back and forth for several hours, and if an attempt is 
made to do this every day for a week or so, some-of the less 
robust among the journalists, politicians and army officers of 
France may become overheated or so utterly worn out by the 
unaccustomed exercise that heart failure may supervene. 
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Man never considers himself quile as great a hero 
as when he has righted a wrong, even though he 
may have profited by the act. 


CS 
A Nation of College Graduates 


R. SCHWAB thinks that a college education is a disad- 

vantage toa business man. Mr. Carnegie, the discov- 

erer of Mr. Schwab, thinks so much to the contrary that he 

has given ten or fifteen million dollars to enable more 

Scotchmen to have the benefits of which he himself was 
deprived in his youth. 

It appears as if Mr. Carnegie’s views were rather more 
popular than Mr. Schwab’s. Every commencement season 
sees more college graduates turned loose upon the world. 
Every new academic year finds college walls strained by 
increasing crowds of students. Where is it going to end? 

Well, there is no reason why it should end at all, short of 
the collegiate education of every person in the community. 
A hundred years ago the function of the college was thought 
to be to train candidates for the ministry. Preachers were 
the only persons who really needed a college education, and 
that education, by the way, was less advanced in most 
respects than a high school training is now. Besides the min- 
isters, it was thought that lawyers and doctors might get 
some benefit from a higher education, but in their case it was 
not at all necessary. The candidate for one of those profes- 
sions might very well start in as a boy sweeping out the office 
of an old practitioner, and pick up a knowledge of the busi- 
ness in his odd moments. Outside of the three learned pro- 
fessions nobody had any real occasion for the things that 
were taught in college. Indeed, the education of that day 
was carefully designed to be as unpractical as possible. It 
gave no assistance in anything so sordid as the art of getting 
a living; nor did it help appreciably to expand the student’s 
knowledge of the world in which he lived. It ran ina nar- 
row groove, and made no concessions to varying tastes or 
aptitudes. 

But now the whole meaning of education has been trans- 
formed. It is no longer a matter of learning to make quota- 
tions from Horace. It touches life on every side. It meets 
every possible need and aspiration, practical or ideal. In 
the hundreds of courses offered by the great American univer- 
sities, with their thousands of possible permutations and 
combinations, there is something to fit every individual mind. 
There is not only the opportunity for intellectual culture 
beyond anything dreamed of in the old education, but there 
is the most practical sort of training for an infinite variety of 
gainful occupations as new as the modern education itself. 
A single electrical company this year offered positions to the 
entire graduating class in the department of mechanical 
science at Cornell. 

Evidently, Mr. Schwah’s ideas are not universally held in 
the business world. 

Even now the higher education reaches directly only an 
insignificant fraction of the population, but there is no reason 
why, in time, it should not reach all. A few years ago there 
was a justifiable fear that an increase in the number of col- 
lege students might mean the creation of a swarm of super- 
fluous ministers, doctors and lawyers, and the subtraction 


from productive pursuits of numbers of young men who 
ought to be working with their hands. But now the young 
man who works with his hands can find in college plenty of 
material to give him pleasure and inspiration in his calling. 
The higher education in this country no longer tends to pro- 
duce a parasitic intellectual aristocracy. The American 
college is the most ~owerful ally of American democracy. 
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Some people think they can be good and become 
educated by watching the weather. 


os) 
The Other Side of the Shield 


- RGM the European complaints of American aggressiveness 

that are being cabled to our newspapers it would seem 
that many manufacturers and farmers in the British Isles and 
on the Continent are almost desperate enough to choose 
between provoking war against this country and going out of 
business. To believe the protests and forebodings printed in 
some foreign journals is to imagine that Americans are tak- 
ing all the home and colonial trade out of the hands of 
English, French and Germans—that the Russians are pro- 
tected against us only by their distance and the Spaniards 
and Italians only by their poverty. 

Such talk is not unmusical to the American ear; it prompts 
our national bird to flap his wings and stretch his neck and 
scream joyously, and it has adapted itself kindly to some 
thousands of Fourth of July orations. But while we get out 
of it (and out of the increased trade) all that is worth keep- 
ing, let us refrain from conceit and from our national incli- 
nation to discount the future for the purpose of spending our 
profits before we have them in hand. European mill-owners 
are little if any less competent than our own, and they are 
quite as quick as our own to learn—when they really must. 
European farmers, most of whom are capitalists, know more 
about agriculture than is likely to be learned by our farmers 
until most of our great ‘‘ quarter-section’’ farms have been 
divided and subdivided, and until the owners care less to 
plant a great acreage and more that each acre shall yield the 
largest possible return. We have the better of Europe in 
natural resources, and these give us a great advantage in the 
race for the world’s trade, but it will do us no harm to re- 
member that the world’s extreme possible purchases depend 
upon the wherewithal to pay. 

If we really must put on airs and plume ourselves on our 
superiority to the greater part of civilized mankind and on 
our ‘‘ world-influence,’’ let us occasionally forget our pockets 
and remind ourselves that for the good of the human race at 
large we are doing much, through our present trade suprem- 
acy, to stimulate Europe’s working classes to emulate their 
American cousins in industry, energy, intelligence and self- 
respect. We may safely felicitate ourselves on the fact that, 
should American manufactures close many foreign mills, the 
final result will be to relieve overcrowded, overworked for- 
eign areas by compelling their surplus population to emigrate, 
and thus extend the boundaries and influences of civiliza- 
tion and improve the quality of the emigrants. 
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Twentieth Century Dick Turpins should go to 
Philadelphia to learn the gentle art of highway rob- 
bery up to date. 
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Funny Fads in Food 


CARCELY a year runs its course without contributing to 
the great budget of food-fads that has been accumulating 
ever since the days of the first man who possessed at one and 
the same time an uncertain digestion, an impressible mind, 
and the means of pleasing his palate. Had any of the results 
been of general application the experimenting might have 
ended, but none seem to have been satisfactory except to the 
experimenter and his special followers, who formed but a 
small fraction of the race. Persons that are curious on the 
subject may read of classes whose only food was meat, others 
who ate only fish, and some who subsisted solely on vegetable 
diet, but they will be hopelessly puzzled if they attempt to 
discover which of the three became preéminent among their 
fellow-men. Reasoning by analogy, the meat-eaters point 
with pride to lions and tigers, the most masterful of beasts, 
yet the vegetarians show that larger frames and better tem- 
pers are found in the elephant and hippopotamus, and that 
larger and stronger than half a dozen lions, tigers, hippo- 
potami and elephants combined is the whale, which subsists 
solely on fish, and which has a larger head, in proportion to 
body, than any other animal. 

The newest food-fad is that human life can be maintained 
best by food that itself is living. Like other alleged discov- 
eries, this is not really new, for the supreme dish at a 
Japanese feast is a live fish, and we Americans, who are not 
to be outdone by any older race, consume millions of live 
oysters daily through nine months of every twelve. As to 
that, who is there that does not delight in eating cherries 
direct from the tree and berries from the bush? To be con- 
sistent, however, the believers in live food should take their 
wheat and other grain-food green and direct, in the field, and 
sweeten their meals by chewing green cane and sugar-beets. 

One of the most notable exemplars of peculiar dietary 
custom is an American army officer of good physique, who, 
in several years of exacting service at an out-of-the-way 
Western post, subsisted entirely on ‘‘canned goods.’’ It 
was his custom to open cans at haphazard, a single can for 
each meal; whether the contents were fish, fowl or flesh, 
vegetables or fruit, he ate that and nothing more, and he 
lives to tell the tale. But he was always active, physically 
and mentally, except when asleep, and he breathed fresh air 
twenty-four hours of every day. 
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oasting Seamen—By Morgan Robertson 


as most of the sailing craft plying up and down the 

coast are fitted with the schooner-rig. And the men 
who man these vessels possess an individuality nearly as 
distinct as that of their craft, though, to the landsman’s eye, 
there is little external difference between the coast seaman 
and other seafaring men. His habits are about the same, his 
face is as brown, and his hands are as tarry as are those of 
the deep-water man, and there is in his appearance the 
same crudity of taste in his choice of clothes—or rather, his 
satisfaction with them. He wears what he happens to own. 
Yet to sailors themselves there are indefinable little touches 
of speech, accent and manner which stamp them in their 
(class. Let a seafaring man but step across a room and 
speak a sentence or two, and nine out of ten observing sailors 
can tell the class of vessel that he is most accustomed to, be 
it deep-water ship, steamer, coasting schooner, tow-barge or 
yacht; though a yacht sailor is recognizable to the layman, 
asa rule, because of his well-fed, cleanly appearance, and 
because of his nationality —‘‘ Sou’wegian.’’ 

It is not that his ship stamps the sailor’s manner, so much 
as that inherent attributes which may find expression in his 
attitude toward men guide him in his choice of a ship. 
Strongly imbued with wander-lust he will take to deep-water 
ships, and will be unsatisfied in coasters, deeming the work 
beneath his efficiency; for he is the best-trained specialist 
in the calling, though the worst paid, worst fed and worst 
treated. Given higher zafwral intelligence and self-respect, 
with less of the wander-lust, and he will not voluntarily make 
a second voyage around the Horn or the Cape, even though 
his value increase thereby, and he may be able more readily 
to obey the Sailor’s Commandment: ‘‘ Do as you’re told.’’ 
He remains on the coast, within reach of a policeman. 

Given familiarity with the sea and with deck work— 
scrubbing, painting, methodical pulling of ropes, common 
to all sailors—the coast seaman needs but to steer well, 
shift a gaff-topsail sheet and tack, and handle fore-and-aft 
canvas, to hold his berth without friction with the mates. 
If he is a master-hand with a marlinespike, and with ‘‘ palm- 
and-needle,’’ so much the better for him; these accomplish- 
ments, and a reasonable ingenuity in stowing cargo, will 
soon bring him promotion. But, if he is limited, and sat- 
isfied to remain before the mast, he looks upward to a berth 
in a yacht, where his pay is higher, his food of the best, and 
his outfit furnished by the owner; or, possibly, the Navy will 
attract him—where the surety of his pay will atone for its 
lesser rate; but here, he thinks that he will cease to be a 
sailor, and he feels about the same toward a berth in a 
steamer or tug. A steamboat sailor ora tug lineman he con- 
siders a deck-hand, but little above a canal driver—though 
all three might hold aloof from the sailor and discourage 
familiarity. 

The food served in coasters’ forecastles, while not up to the 
standard required in a longshoremen’s boarding-house, is 
of fairly good quality, plentiful, and cooked as_ well as the 
individual taste and responsibility of the cook impel him 
to. But there is seldom complaint of bad food or treat- 
ment— aside from overwork in cargo ports—in the coasting 
trade. These things seem to come with the square-rig and 
the long voyage. And another curious but distinct advan- 
tage— worthy of comment from a sailor’s viewpoint — which 
the coast sailor possesses over his deep-water brother, is 
that his dishes are washed for him by the cook and passed 
in clean with the next meal. Any one who has been to sea, 
even as passenger — who has divined the intense self-respect 
of a sea-cook, and has watched a sailor swabbing out his 
tin plate with a rope’s end—will realize that this is an up- 
lifting institution, worthy of America. 

Like the deep-water sailor, the coast seaman furnishes his 
dishes and bedding—a tin pot, pan and spoon, a couple of 
blankets or comforters, and a “‘ donkey’s breakfast ’’ to sleep 
on. He seldom wants a pillow: his clothes-bag answers 
every purpose. His pay now ranges between twenty-five and 
thirty-five-dollars a month—about fifty per cent. higher than 
deep-water wages— but he cannot collect it wholly, even in 
American ports, until the end of the voyage, half what is due 
him being considered by the law as proper spending money 
for a sailor on liberty. This, of course, has a tendency to 
hold him to his berth when he might, with full pay in his 
pocket, quit work like a fellow-man, and leave his skipper 
in the lurch. But he enjoys another and very important 
advantage over the deep-sea sailor, who can still be impris- 
oned by an American Consul in any foreign port for 
deserting. The Seaman’s Law of 1899 abolished this penalty 
with regard ‘to the coasting trade; and an American sailor, 
in an American port, wishing to give up his job, can do so 
without need of dodging the police. 

Only within the last twenty years has the sailor realized 
that the improvement in his condition which he desires must 
come of his own effort. Well-meaning people have prayed 
for him for centuries, have established Bethel Missions in 
every seaport, have spent fortunes in behalf of his soul—to 
no practical purpose His body remained at the mercy of the 
shipowner and captain; and not until the Coast Seamen’s 
Union of San Francisco had been established for years, and 
by dint of pure pertinacity and political effort forced 
remedial legislation through Congress, did the American 
sailor cease to be a slave under the law — denied the right of 
self-defense, denied the right to quit work, denied the right 
of protest against overwork until his protest took the form of 
dropping unconscious, denied the right of protest against 
food that only his hunger could induce him to eat. These 
abuses’ did not apply to the coasting trade, but it is the 
coasting sailor who has abolished them, and to him must the 
slave of the sea—the deep-water man — give thanks. 


(ras most 0 and ‘‘schooner’’ are synonymous terms, 


The San Francisco Union is prosperous, and publishes 
a weekly journal that has become a power in California 
politics. The Atlantic Coast Union, much younger, is still 
struggling, but has obtained a grip on life which seems 
promising; its membership is steadily increasing, it has 
maintained a rise in wages, and is actively engaged in draft- 
ing measures for the consideration of Congress leading to 
the further amelioration of the sailor’s lot. Among the ques- 
tions raised are the legal establishment of “ watch-and-watch’’ 
at sea in the performance of routine work, and the abolition 
of “‘anchor-watch’”’ in port, so that men who have worked all 
day at the cargo may be permitted to sleep through the night 
instead of taking a one or two hour turn on deck. 

Other proposed reforms are the shortening of the work-day 
in port from the customary twelve or thirteen hours to nine; 
the prohibition of unnecessary (routine) work on Sundays 
and holidays; the enlargement of forecastles, and the estab- 
lishment of a legal manning scale for all vessels. One 
would think that the latter would not be necessary —that the 
owner’s self-interest would prevent him from sending his 
property to sea short-handed; but he relies on the wonderful 
elasticity of a sailor’s endurance, and his power of multiply- 
ing himself into two or three men when called upon. This 
is part of his training; he expects it when he ships, and it is 
expected of him. 
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Recent Gifts to Colleges 


By James Melvin Lee 


R. E. L. GODKIN, in retiring from the editorship of the 
New York Evening Post, published his recollections of 
nearly half a_century of journalism, in which he took a pessi- 
mistic view of the press and the pulpit; but he thought that 
the progress made by colleges, big or little, both in the qual- 
ity of instruction and in the amount of money received from 
personal gifts and bequests, was something unparalleled in 
the history of the world. 

Though this is an era of large gifts, small ones are so 
numerous that in the aggregate they rival the former. One 
denomination has raised, chiefly by small subscriptions, 
nearly $5,000,000 for its schools, as atwentieth century thank- 
offering. The endowment of Brown University has recently 
been increased by more than $1,000,000; the complete list of 
the subscribers to this fund published in the Brown Alumni 
Monthly, numbered, by actual count, 176 persons, and, 
deducting the $250,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller, it was 
for the most part given in fairly small amounts. 


The Ride to Campmeetin’—By Frank L. 


pe "long about campmectin’ time, with preachin’ high an’ 
low, 

An’ sence Sally wuz a-goin’— well, I ‘lowed that J would go! 

So I harnessed up ol’ Betsy —a creetur’ true an’ tried — 

An’ headed fer campmectin’ with Sally by my side. 


One of the most remarkable bequests of the past year was 
$1,500,000 left by Mrs. Josephine L. Newcomb, of New York 
City, to Tulane University. According to information received 
from the secretary of that institution she had also given 
$300,000 just before her death. Fifty thousand dollars has 
been received to found the library. Large gifts have been 
hitherto confined to Northern colleges —a fact which the South 
has lamented — but perhaps the tide is now turning. 

Cornell College, of Mount Vernon, Iowa, through two of 
its trustees, Senator Allison and Governor Shaw, has secured 
the promise of $40,000 from Mr. Carnegie. Of course it is 
for a library, and the conditions are that it shall be free to 
students and to citizens, and that the sum of $4000 shall be 
guaranteed for its maintenance. Other gifts amount to over 
$200,000. 

Cornell University, of Ithaca, New York, 
$75,000 for enlarging the Sibley College of 
Engineering. Other donations foot up $141,953. 

The principal gift to Syracuse University the past year was 
for a ‘‘ College of Applied Science,’’ by Mr. Lyman C. Smith. 
He believes that it will cost not less than $725,000 before it 
is finished. Mr. John D. Archbold has promised $400,000 for 
endowment, provided an equal amount is raised by other 
friends of the institution. 

Amherst has raised $100,000 to increase the salaries of its 
professors, has added $50,000 to its endowment, and has 
raised $5000 for various purposes. A promise of $25,000 has 
been announced to be added to the fund for a new observa- 
tory building in case a like sum can be procured. 

Oberlin has received $120,000 for a gymnasium and a 
chemical laboratory. In addition, Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
has made a provisional offer of $200,000 for general endow- 
ment, provided the college raises $300,000 before January 1, 
1902. According to official information $150,000 has already 
been provided for. 

Exclusive of the gifts made to the Bi-Centennial Memorial 
Fund, which now amounts to more than $300,000, Yale has 
received over $145,000 since July 31, 1900. An anonymous 
gift of $96,000 for building a dispensary under the charge of 
the medical department has also been received. Harvard is 
reported, though not officially, to have received $735,000. 

Other donations and bequests received by American col- 
leges are as follows: Lafayette, $84,500; Princeton, $250,- 
000; Pennsylvania, $540,000; Clark, $3,000,000; Dartmouth, 
$210,000; Western Reserve, $150,000; University of 
Michigan, $39,900; Ohio Wesleyan, $600,000; Union, $55,000; 
Columbia, $492,000; Allegheny, $170,000; American 
University, $130,000; De Pauw, $242,500; Dickinson, $51,- 
500; and Wesleyan, $70,000. 
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Stanton 


She never looked so sweet to me in any time or place : 
The red rose warn’t a pictur’ to the roses on her face ! 
An’, stealin’ sidelong glances, the thought that come wuz this: 

“Them atms wuz fer a necklace, an’ God made them lips to kiss!” 


We rid past bloomin’ meddets, an’ seen from left to right 

“« Sweet fiel’s arrayed in livin’ green an’ rivers of delight | ’’ 
But L yest had eyes fer Sally, an’ said, with many a sigh: 
“ «Qn Jordan’s stormy banks I stan’ an’ cast a wishful eye’! 
An’ Sally—she wuz listenin’, an’ I tol’ her that the way 

To that dear little heart o’ hers seemed longer day by day; 

An’ she said —a-lookin’ at me as cunnin’ as you please : 
‘««Must you be carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease’ ?’’ 


That teached my heart a lesson, but I tol’ her on the way, 

Single ‘‘\’d not live always, an’ I asked not fer to stay!” 

An’ then she said she’d have me !—an’ I shouted, full an’ free : 

“* Amazin’ grace, how sweet the sound, that saved a wretch like 
Meena 
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When Lilian Sailed In—s; Stanley Waterloo 


= Bez 
—— es 
Le off 
Here was a big freckled boy Go ae 
attacked by a thing of red flannel We LE 


petticoats, pink sunbonnet, 
white pinafore, large bony hands 
and heavy feet 


ously back and forth in her straight- 

backed, wooden rocking-chair. Her 
morning work was done. The large kitchen 
in which she sat, in her one story and a half 
brown cottage, was in exquisite order. The 
canary had been fed, the plants in the win- 
dow had been watered, everything was spick, 
span and in place. Upon the long pine table 
was a red tablecloth, and set exactly in the 
centre was a big brass lamp, newly filled, 
cleansed and polished. 

Miss Beeson always set her lamp upon the 
table ‘between meals.’’ It was her most 
treasured possession, whether lighted or not. 
It represented both elegance and usefulness. 
The hour was half-past ten, and at eleven 
the table must be set for Miss Beeson’s 
““Mealers;’’ railway men who were fur- 
nished dinners and suppers by the spinster — 
her sole but sufficient means of support being 
her own two hands. 

The middle-aged single woman of severe 
but not discouraging aspect was thinking of 
her nephew and charge, John. 

He was a boy, freckled and seven years 
old and the son of the widow of a railroad 
engineer. Each of his parents had belonged 
to the group undefined between the classes 
and the masses. His father had been the 


Me LUELLA BEESON rocked vigor- 


cleverest engineer on the Long Plains 
Railroad, a straightforward, strong man. 
The engineer had been in good luck, he 


thought, when he met the cleverest girl, in 
his opinion, in all the towns on his railroad 
line. The two fell in love and were married, 
and they had two children, a girl and a boy, 
and the boy is the central figure of this true 
tale. 

John Markham, the father, had carefully 
taught John Markham, his son, to tell the 
truth always, to grow up strongly, and to 
fight for the weaklings. This was the 
father’s working creed. The mother, later, 
had tried to follow up the teachings of the 
father to his boy. 

When the engineer’s daughter was eight 
years old and his son was six, the father was 
killed in a railway accident, and the widow, 
Mary Markham, had to support the children, 
She had been obliged within a year to give 
up her home and leave John with her sister, 
Miss Beeson, while she herself took her little 
daughter with her to another city, where she 
had been offered work. As for the boy, John 


—well, he inherited some of his mother’s 
sweetness, and all of his father’s militant 
strength of character. He had_ learned 


rapidly at a little private school, and had also 
licked every boy in that school of his own 
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DRAWN BY FRANK HOLME 


age, and sometimes some of those who ante- 
dated by a year or two that particular Anno 
Domini. Even the teacher had become half- 
way afraid of him. He was honest and 
straightforward, but there was too much of 
the rude, rough, far-distant Anglo-Saxon in 
him. When there was a difference, he 
wanted to fight. All this Miss Beeson had 
heard of John in the days before upon her 
had been thrown responsibility for his char- 
acter and conduct. The tales of school 
squabbles and neighborhood ructions in 
which John figured had been listened to by 
the maiden lady with that tranquil serenity 
with which the world at large hears of other 
people’s troubles. Now all was changed. 
Miss Beeson’s voice rang out at church ona 
Sunday with new and piercing earnestness, 
when the congregation joined in singing: 
“We are living, we are dwelling 
In a grand, an awful time.” 

The spinster, stern, nervously conscien- 
tious, and loving withal, was confused in 
mind over the course she should follow 
regarding her sister’s son. She was of a 
simple nature. She had passed most of her 
life on a farm in southern Illinois, and the 
ways of the great city, in whose struggling 
outskirts she now lived, were new and 
unmeaning to her. 

““T wish I’d taken the girl,’’ she thought, 
as she glanced at the clothes-rack near the 
door, where the sunlight fell upon the 
recently washed and ironed garments of 
John’s sister, Lilian. These were outworn 
summer clothes, which Mrs. Markham had 
left to be given away, and Miss Beeson had 
carefully mended, washed and starched each 
article of little girl’s raiment prior to any 
further dealings with them. 

Just then a wild clamor was borne upon 
the morning air, and over the back fence 
came tumbling a vision of kicking, clutching 
legs and arms, while from a red, boyish face 
came yells so frantic as to be fairly seen as 
well as heard. Miss Beeson hastened across 
the yard. 

Over the fence boards appeared the head, 
shoulders and arms of a stout, broad-faced 
woman, and in her hands she firmly held, 
half way between the top of the fence and the 
ground, the wriggling John, with his short 
dark head ineffectually beating against the 


boards. Another youngster was yelling in 
the alley. 
“Oh! Aunt Luella!’’ shrieked John. 


““ Make ’er lemme go! ”’ 

As soon as Miss Beeson spoke the Amazon 
gave the boy a parting shake and dropped 
him upon the ground. John shot past his 
aunt into the house and made for his room. 

““Your boy he too much all time want to 
fight! ’’ said the neighbor. 

““T know  it,’’ admitted the 
ruefully. ‘‘But what shall I 
Allenmeister?’’ 


spinster 
do, Mrs. 


‘“‘T think it’s better when you send him 
to school, already,’’ counseled the good- 
humored matron. 

‘But he is always in trouble at school,”’ 
said Miss Beeson. 

“ Aber,’’ said the neighbor, ‘‘ in the public 
school he finds out somebody that can lick 
him, and then it is also all right.’’ 

This idea, though somewhat captivating to 
Miss Beeson, was not altogether satisfactory. 
She said nothing, but shook her head and 
walked meditatively toward the house. 

“ Talk about some hens hatching out some 
ducks,’’ Mrs. Allenmeister, the mother of 
seven children, commented to herself, as she 
returned to her own dominions across the 
alley from Miss Beeson’s kitchen garden. 

Miss Beeson began to clear the decks for 
the cooking of the midday meal. As she set 
to one side the clothes-frame on which the 
girl’s pink and blue gowns were spread out 
a new thought struck her. She sat down 
for a minute in her rocking-chair and fairly 
gasped, with such force did the idea burst 
upon her brain. It was not new, exactly; 
long and long ago in the far-away district 
school she had noted the effect of tying a 
sunbonnet upon a boy’s head, and condemn- 
ing him to “‘ sit with the girls,’’? as punish- 
ment for some boyish prank. 

““P’ll dress him in girl’s clothes and then 
he can’t fight,’’ she thought. ‘‘I’ll send him 
to the public school, and I’ll make him 
promise not to tell he’s a boy. A week of 
that kind of punishment will straighten him 
out. He’ll beas meek as Moses.’’ And she 
smiled grimly and began to rattle the pots 
and pans and clatter with the dishes. 

John, at these cheerful sounds, descended 
the low stairs, and began to hang about the 
kitchen after the manner of hungry boys. 

He was awed by the unexpected tactics of 
the spinster. She cut from the well-browned 
loaf a thick, wide, long slice of bread, spread 
it generously with butter, then sprinkled it 
plentifully with sugar, and gave it to him, 
spreading a newspaper under and around the 
chair she bade him sit in. 

John ate the unexpected offering without 
much ado, and then, looking up for more, he 
encountered his aunt’s eyes looking at him 
over the stove where she was at work, with 
an expression so piercing, so determined and 
grave, that he needed all of his resolution to 
keep from bursting into a how! and running 
away. 

““John,’’ said Miss Beeson, pointing at 
him with the iron basting-spoon still hot from 
the oven, ‘‘1 am going to send you to school, 
and I am going to dress you in Lilian’s 
clothes, and you shall act likea girl. You 
won’t fight then; you’ll study hard and not 
disgrace us. Not aword, John! Not aword 
yet! I want you to promise me on your 
word of honor—remembering what your 
father taught you—that you will not let any- 
body know you are not a girl for a whole 
week.’’ 

‘“Oh, Aunt Luella!’ gasped the stricken 
boy. The sky had been somewhat clouded, 
but this thunderbolt was nevertheless unex- 
pected. 

“Not one word of complaint, John; I’ve 
made up my mind, and you might as well 
settle yours! ”’ 

After dinner her project was again brought 
up by Miss Beeson, and announced with 
renewed emphasis and firmness. The boy 
hesitated long. At last, with flushed cheeks, 
fingers clinched, his little chest heaving, he, 
the best fighter among the little boys, gave 
up, and promised to become a girl and lie 
low. Borne down by his aunt’s vigorous 
talk, and by thoughts of his father and 
mother, he gave his word to be silent under 
the ordeal prepared for him. 

“All right, Aunt Luella,’’? he broke out 
tearfully and bravely; “‘I’ll do it—pbut I 
hate to, awfully!’ 

Then, as ever heretofore, John spoke the 
truth. 

Monday morning came. It was a fresh 
yet warm September morning. Snail-footed 
youngsters crept schoolward, loth to be 
immured within walls on such a day. In 
Miss Bennett’s schoolroom a few children of 
the more ambitious minds were gathered, 
quietly awaiting the nine o’clock bell. The 
teacher, already at her desk, looked across 
the schoolroom as she became, somehow, 
aware that the eyes of her pupils were turned 
that way. z 

Framed in the doorway stood two figures, 
a woman, holding by the hand a little girl. 
The woman, meeting Miss Bennett’s eyes, 
came into the room and walked with long 
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Negative Making.’’ It contains helpful hints on develop- 
ing; also formulas and useful tables. Invaluable to those 
interested in the fascinating art of photography. Address 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 
3500 Ohio Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
The Hammer “SPECIAL” is the fastest plate made. 


a SE YOUR 


We are preparing 
thousands in all parts of 
the world, in their spare time, 
to increase their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching 
technical subjects BY MAIL enables 
our students to earn good salaries 
while learning Civil, Mechanical or 
Hlectrical Engineering or Architec- 
ture. Our booklet— 


SALARIED POSITIONS for Learners 


explains our plan, 

Engineering; Drawing; Chemistry; Telegraphy ; 
Teaching ; Stenogr aphy; Book-keeping; English 
Branches. State subject i in which interested. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Schools open all summ Box 117 


We also teach by mail 8 


Law, ‘aigaecwtiass TT 
Sketching, Pharmacy, 
Medical Branches, Journalism 


Thoroughly taught by our new, clear, 
concise system of correspondence in- 
struction — 


Teaching and Reciting by Mail 
Foremost pri fessional correspondence 
schools. Jong experience; ample 
means. ENROLL NOW. Write to- 
day for Catalogue of course desired. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS (Incorporated) 
11 N. Penn. St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


YOUR SHOES WILL always 


look neat and clean if you use 


Dykes’ Shoe Polisher } 


Our polisher is new, novel and practi- 
cally indestructible — better than a 
lrush and costs less. Send 20 cents 
for postage and handling and get the 
brush practically free as it advertises 
Dykes’ Rubber Heel. Your dealer has DYKES’ RUBBER 

MEEL; if not send us outline of heel and 35 cents for a pair. 


| sniffed the air. 


| street to the schoolhouse. 


THE 


| steps toward the desk of authority, dragging 


her unwilling charge at an arm's length as 
she advanced. 

A tall, angular frame, of the build known 
as ‘‘slab-sided,’’ clothed in blue cotton and 
crowned by a slatted gingham sunbonnet, at 
once proclaimed the newcomer to be a coun- 
try product of strictly American genesis. _ To 
leave nothing to be guessed at, the woman 
spoke in a rather sweet, drawling voice. 


“Tam Miss Luella Beeson,’’ she 
announced, ‘‘and I take care of this here 
child. Her mother has to be away at her 


work and I’m bound to send the child to 
school.”’ 

“What is her name?’’ asked the teacher, 
trying in vain to get a glimpse of the face 
hidden in drooping sunbonnet number two, 
worn by the small bit of humanity about to 
join her flock. 

“Her name is Lilian,’’ came the prompt 
answer. ‘‘Lilian Markham, aged seven 
years, and lives at 422 Kaskaskia Street.”’ 

Then the big sunbonnet came close to 
Miss Bennett’s ear, and a whispered confer- 
ence took place between the teacher and her 
visitor. 

The child, held fast by the bony hand 
of its guardian, shrunk within itself, with 
hanging head and awkward, spreading feet. 

Lilian’s pink gown, surely of last year’s 
make, and very short, was as stiff as starch 
could make it, and over it was worn a white 
apron still more unyielding and boardlike 
than the gown. Snow-white stockings 
inclosed her thin legs, and these disappeared 
into rusty shoes of a size nothing short of 
gigantic in proportion to the dimensions of 
their owner. As the two women talked 
Lilian’s sunbonnet drooped more and more. 
It seemed as if Lilian’s bones of the neck 
had suffered dislocation, so limply hung her 
head upon her starched little pinafore. 

Miss Bennett’s face was a study to the 
curious children who swarmed around her 
desk. She looked as if she wanted to laugh, 
but didn’t quite dare to laugh, either, and it 
may as well be said that her appearance indi- 
cated her feelings with exactness. While 
Miss Luella Beeson stood near her Miss 
Bennett felt that a laugh would be out of 
place. As long as the forlorn sunbonnet 
bowed before her in such meek submission 
she could not laugh. 

The school-bell rang. The conference in 
Room No. 11 came to an end. Miss Beeson 
loosed her hold of Lilian’s hand, sat the child 
down.firmly upon a front seat near the teach- 
er’s little platform, and strode manfully from 
the room. 

When school began, girls and boys alike 
looked askance at Lilian’s short hair. The 
girls tossed their beribboned braids and 
When the noon recess came 
the girls formed in a ring to play London 
Bridge is Falling Down, but Lilian stood 
sulkily alone, neither joining nor invited to 
join in the game, and looked longingly over 
to the boys’ side. What thoughts passed 
through the child’s mind, what desperate 
emotions, who can tell? Talk about isola- 
tion, humiliation, degradation; here were 
all combined. But he musn’t cry —that the 
little fellow resolved upon. 

The playground for the youngsters, who 
spent but little time in it each day, was 
separated into two parts by a stone coping or 
ledge, about a foot high, which ran from the 
On one side were 
little 


”) 


the little girls, 
boys. 

Lilian was necessarily upon the girls’ side 
of the ledge but took no interest in their 
vivacious, but to him unaccustomed, games. 
The strain upon the child was growing 
harder. He had been taught from the time 
he could talk never to tell a lie and the blood 
of a truth-teller was in him. He had prom- 
ised to keep his word and not tell he was a 
boy, and he tried in his childish, boyish way 
to do it. He had come out with the girls, 
with them but not of them. He drifted over 
toward the ledge and then came _ back, 
uncomfortable in his skirts, to where the 
girls were grouped. The little boys were 
playing ball in a bungling, uninformed way, 
but with much vigor, and there was a lively 
contest. There came a moment when the 
ball and club came into impact with that 
slightness which produces what is called a 
“‘foul’’? .in the vernacular of baseball 
grounds, and flicked far backward over the 
little stone ledge which separated the play- 
ground of the boys from the playground of 
the girls. It was a hard-hit ball. Some- 
thing going, as they say, “‘ like lightning,’’ 
and it went almost directly toward the girl 
group, from which shot upward a girlish 
figure. There were hands upstretched and 


upon the other the 


JOHN L. G. DYKES CO., Dept. F, 96-5th Ave., Chicago | the ball was caught, greedily, ere it touched 
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the ground, and hurled 
players on the other side. 

The girls stood looking at Lilian silently. 
This was something they could not under- 
all batted 
so fiercely, and throw it back so strongly 
into the midst of rough boys. Some said 
‘““Tom-boy’’ and sidled away, and Lilian 
stood there alone, looking like nothing else 
in the world. The boy’s heart swelled, his 
whole being was as if immersed in misery. 
He remained dumb by great exercise of self- 
mastery, but he had a brooding look. 

There was danger in the air that afternoon 
when the children came out into their play- 
ground for the usual fifteen minutes’ recess. 
Lilian walked sulkily along with the girls, 
and took his stand near the boundary of the 
girls’ side. The boys, led by Larry O’Brien, 
looked at him mockingly and began to chant: 


back to the boy 


“Ticky, Ticky, Tom-boy ! 
Half girl, half boy !”’ 


Poor Lilian could not endure it, and slunk 
miserably away to a corner by himself, and 
sat down on the farthest end of the dividing 
ledge. The enemy followed him. 

Larry O’Brien, the archangel of the fighting 
group among the smaller pupils, came up 
and jeered at Lilian, who was now standing 
helplessly on the white-gray ledge. Larry 
called him names, exhibiting quite a degree 
of skill in his oratory, and made such new 
allusions to the quality of a boy-girl that the 
blood pumped by Johnny’s heart seemed 
going mostly into his face. It became 
flaming. Every situation has its climacteric. 
It came swiftly in this case. With that 
unconscious little ruffan making fun of him 
he forgot everything else. The last straw 
had been laid on the little camel’s back. 
He could endure it no longer. His face took 


on the look of the rage of boyhood. He 
leaped like a young catamount from the 


stone ledge fairly into the midst of the group 
of bullying boyhood, and upon their leader, 
Larry. Here was a big freckled boy attacked 
by a thing of red flannel petticoats, pink sun- 


bonnet, white pinafore, large bony hands and | 


heavy feet. It was an awful thing, to the 
girls on one side of the ledge and to the boys 
on the other side. Here was a girl attacking 
physically the bully of their schoolroom. It 
was dreadful! The boys slunk away won- 
deringly from this strange single combat and 
looked upon it in a half-formed ring. Larry 
fought well, this must be confessed. But he 
was weakened himself by his own imagin- 
ings. How could this girl be such a very 
devil? She hit where she wanted to, and she 
hit hard. His deadly enemy, Johnny Smith, 
who was a good boxer, could find while they 
were fighting that particular spot of the stom- 
ach which is called the ‘‘ mark,’’ and which 
when suddenly thrust into benumbs the 
wearer of that particular stomach, but this 
leaping, dancing, iron-fisted fighter in petti- 
coats was far and away ahead of Johnny 
Smith in jolting strength and vigor. 

All in sight had gasped for breath when 
Lilian began the fray, and all stood bewil- 
dered while the fight was on. They sell 
what they call ‘‘ pin-wheels,’’ very pretty, on 
the eve of the Fourth of July; but as a spec- 
tacular affair they are not up to what hap- 
pened when Lilian “sailed in.’’ In Lilian’s 
performance there was iridescence to burn. 
I have conversed with one of the most careful 
and conscientious of the youthful spectators, 
and he can’t tell whether what he saw was 
the competing fringes of a scarlet petticoat, 
or the whisk of hair cut short as becomes a 
black-haired boy. He only knows the other 
fellow was licked. 

Larry O’Brien and all the rest of the small 
human beings of Room 11 had learned some- 
thing. They knew that Lilian was a boy for 
sure, and Lilian was wondering how he 
should explain matters to his aunt. “‘ One 
thing is sure,’’ he thought; ‘‘I never told. 
Not one word!”’ 

When school ended that day the teacher 
handed a note to a defiant little figure clothed 
in a pink frock and the remnants of a white 
pinafore. The letter ran thus: 

To Miss LUELLA BEESON, No. 422 Kaskaskia 
Street, ‘City. 

Dear Madam: \ think John has been pun- 
ished enough, and I suggest that you send 
him to school dressed in his own clothes 
hereafter. I will give him special attention 
while he is in the schoolroom. Outside, he is 
amply able to take care of himself. 

Very sincerely vours, 
ANNA BENNETT, 
Teacher Seventh Street School. 

And so ‘‘ Lilian’’ fought at once for glory 
and for dissolution, but not for oblivion, for 
the day when Lilian ‘‘sailed in’’ has not 
vet perished from the memory of any one 
who had part in the dire proceedings. 
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Ordered by War Department for the Signal Corps. 


GENEVA SUPERIOR 


inocular 


Our handsome book 
“The Near Distance” 
sent free on request, 
Write for tt. 


Its magnify- 

ing power, 

field view and clear- 

ness of definition is 

seldom equaled, even 

in those binoculars 

costing twice as much. 

Small enough for the pocket, 

handy forthe theatre. Ideal 

for bird-study. Ask your dealer 

for it. If he has none in stock, send us $15 
If not satis- 
factory, return it (at our expense). We will 
refund your money. Send for /ree book. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY 
36 Linden St., Geneva, N. Y. 


and receive one on approval. 


) Ifitisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a HodakK 


NHODAR 


quality and Hodak 
film quality have 
made the Hodak 
way the sure way 
in picture taking. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, itisn’ta Hodak } 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Color, Taught by Mail 


Miniatures and Illustrating 

Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. Tuition 

fees reduced by products of student's skill. A fertile field 

for woman's effort. Full particulars upon request to the 
American School of Art and Photography 

Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 


10 PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 


ON ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
Photographic Supplies of every de- 
scription. The bargains we offer 
will surprise you. JUST OUT! 

> New 68-page illus. catalogue anit 
ee bargain list mailed free. Dept.8. 


New York ase Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 


10 Carb reicKs 20C 


6 Sets for 1.00. SELL 5 AND GET YOUR OWN FREE. 
IMPERIAL NOVELTY CO., 8749 Elizabeth St., Chicago, Ills. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly. Total Coat, Tuition (telegraphy and type- 
writing), board and room, 6-months’ course, #82. Can 
be reduced one-half; grent demand for operators; school 
organized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind, 
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Eating With 
Eyes 


The food value of an article is not dependent 
upon its color. You don’t eat with your eyes. 
Common white flour looks nice, but it has 
a comparatively low percentage of the food 
value which is contained in good, sound 
wheat. Much of the nutritious part of the 
wheat berry cannot be made white in flour. 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


is golden brown, made so by the retention 
of all the food properties of the best wheat. 
It has several times the strength and tissue- 
building qualities of white flour. 


‘“*ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO EAT”’ 


Lf your grocer does not have it send us his name and 
your order —qwe will see that you are supplied. 


Booklet Free for the asking 
The genuine made only by 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT,N. Y. 


B. ELDREDGE 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 


SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULILY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


BELVIDERE, ILL. 
NEw YorRK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
= 
A Triple Motion | 


White Mountain 


FREEZER 


in the house will enable you 
to serve your guests delight- 
ful frozen refreshments at 
less than one-half the 
confectioner’s charge. 
Can you make money 
faster? ‘‘Frozen Dain- 
ties’’ Free, containing 
50 choice recipes. 


THE 
WHITE MOUNTAIN | 
FREEZER CO. < 
Dept. D, Nashua, N. H. 


Ohio Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one 
burner on any kind of stove; 
makes summer cooking a 
pleasure; has steam whistle; 
GREAT SAVING IN I*UEL, 
PROVISION AND LABOR. No 
interchange of odors or tastes 
in the food. Copper bottom and 
sides, a feature mot in other 
Cookers. ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE sent FREE of charge. 
Special Offer to Good Agents 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 56 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks 


a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, otl, gas or compton cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tongh meats tender. Prevents steam aay 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in 
canning fruits, Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
satisfaction and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER €0., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 


THE “ARTISTIC '’ PENCIL POINTER 
Guides your knife and quickly 
produces a beautifully tapered 
point. Made of hardened steel 
highly polished. Sample lic, 
‘ two for 25c. Agents wanted. 

E. L. MeDivitt, 803 W. Lincoln Ay., Belvidere, UL 
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Madame Eames’ Diplomacy 


Many think that musical artists should 
present their services for concerts given for 
charitable objects. 

Madame Eames is also of this opinion, but 
she recently, in London, put the matter in a 
| new light to those who invited her to appear 
| gratuitously. 
~ Madame Eames was one afternoon at Lord 
Charles Beresford’s, and the next day 
received a letter from Lady Beresford saying 
that two ladies present had wanted to ask 2a 
favor, but in her presence had lost courage. 

“ But Iam not afraid of you,’’ wrote Lady 
Beresford, and proceeded to say that the 
ladies in question, who happened to be 
extremely wealthy, wished her to sing for 
nothing for a certain charity. 

Madame Eames immediately sat down and 
wrote a reply. It was her duty, she said, to 
save herself as much as possible for her ope- 
ratic performances at Covent Garden, which 
were stipulated by contract to be two days 
apart so that she might give her freshest and 
| best to the public. She felt, however, 
greatly attracted toward the charity named, 
and wouid make only one condition regard- 
| ing the donating of her services. She had 
| received 300 guineas (about $1500) for sing- 
| ing at Mr. W. W. Astor’s and about the same 
| amount at other private concerts. She would 
gladly sing for nothing at the charity concert 
if each one of the ladies interested, who had 
so kindly asked her, would donate 300 
guineas to the object for which the concert 
was to be given. 


As yet no replies from ‘‘the ladies inter- 
ested’’ have been received. But Lady 
Beresford, not being one of the “‘ interested 


ladies,’’ appreciates more fully the humor of 
the situation. 


Mr. ClarK on the Anxious Seat 


Hardly any one ever hears the name of 
Representative ‘‘ Champ ” Clark, of Missouri, 
without wondering where he got it. Like 
the other good things of this world Mr. Clark 
possesses, he gave it to himself. His par- 
ents christened him James Beauchamp Clark; 
but Clark was a common surname in his 
part of the country, and James even com- 
moner; so, as he cherished dreams of future 
glory, he knocked off the James Beau and 
became Champ Clark—easy to pronounce, 
easy to remember, and distinctive in sound. 
He was admitted to the bar as Champ, mar- 
ried as Champ, and elected as Champ. But 
every little while somebody who remembers 
him in early life, and is careful of the pro- 
prieties, resuscitates the Beauchamp or James 
Beauchamp, and then the air turns blue. 

Few members of the House have earned 
their bread in so many ways as Clark before 
coming there. He has worked as a hired 
farm-hand, clerk in a crossroads store, editor 
of a country newspaper, president of a col- 
lege and attorney at law. His fame as an 
orator preceded him to Washington, and a 
pretty fair specimen of it is his tribute to 
Mr. Thomas B. Reed, whom he admired 
immensely as Speaker, though on the oppo- 
site side of the House. ‘‘ No company of 
soldiers in the regular army,’’ said Mr. 
Clark, ‘‘was ever more thoroughly drilled 
than the Republican contingent under his 
grip. When he says, ‘Thumbs up!’ it’s 
thumbs up; when he says, ‘ Thumbs down!’ 
| it’s thumbs down. He can’t teach them to 
| conquer, for that is impossible to any man; 
but he does teach them to harass and bedevil 
us Democrats almost into apoplexy.”’ 

Mr. Clark has a right to speak for the 
Border States. He was born in Kentucky, 
spent a part of his younger manhood in West 
Virginia, and settled down for life’ in 
Missouri. He was only eleven years old 
when the Civil War broke out, so he could 
| take no part in it himself; but he has lived 
| so much among the veterans of both armies, 
| and on the edge of battlefields, that his mind 
is full of what we might call the domestic 
history of the struggle. He hardly ever 
makes a speech without drawing some pictur- 
esque illustration from the war era of a gen- 
eration ago. 

Because he has not hesitated to criticise 
members of his own party when he disap- 
proved of them, Mr. Clark has sometimes had 
his Democratic orthodoxy questioned. But 
| he laughs at such talk, and says that it would 
be about as hard to shake him out of his 
| party as it was for some serious-minded 
| elders to shake him out of church. When 
he was a young man he was a famous dancer, 


Men @ Women of the Hour 


but after joining the church he was warned 
that he must give up this amusement. One 
evening he was tempted beyond his strength, 
and surrendered himself to the delights of the 
hour, joining in every dance on the list, and 
taking out as a partner every pretty girl 
within reach. The church brethren were 
scandalized and summoned him before them. 
After a long and solemn council the breth- 
ren decided that his name must be stricken 
from the roll of the church. Clark went 
away and took a place in the hindmost pew 
for the services of that day. His conduct 
there was most exemplary. He joined 
loudly in all the hymns; shouted his 
‘amens’? at the proper junctures in the other 
exercises; and when the preacher invited to 
the front those sinners who wished to join the 
church, up he marched and took the best 
place on the ‘‘ anxious seat.”’ 
The brethren who had expelled him an 
hour before exchanged glances of consterna- 
tion; but what could they do? There was 
nothing left but to admit him once more to 
membership, and let him try again. 


Mr. Sousa as a Non-Conductor 


Mr. Sousa, the March King, wears his 
uniform at all times and seasons. He com- 
pels his men to do likewise. The fact that 
he does so leads to experiences that are very 
laughable to him. 

Mr. Sousa was standing in a large build- 
ing in Philadelphia waiting for the elevator. 
A man came up to him rapidly and said: 
“What is the number of Mr. Blank’s office?’ 

**T don’t know,”’ said the short man in the 
blue uniform. 

“Well, isn’t he in this building?’’ asked 
the man. 

“7 don’t know,’’ answered Mr. Sousa. 

“Well, don’t you know anything?’’ said 
the man. ‘‘If I knew any one here I would 
report you.’’ 

At which Mr. Sousa shouted with laughter, 
and the man, catching sight of the genuine 
elevator boy, saw he had somehow made a 
mistake. 

Again, Mr. Sousa was standing in a rail- 
way station, on the platform, waiting for a 
train. A belated traveler ran up to him and 
shouted: ‘‘ Has the 9:03 train pulled out?’’ 

““T really don’t know,’”’ answered the man 
with the blue uniform. 

‘“ Well, why don’t you know ?’’ shouted the 
irate traveler. ‘‘What are you standing 
here for like a log of wood? Aren’t you a 
conductor ?’’ 

SoVes:?? said 
ductor.’ 

“A nice sort of 
exclaimed the traveler. 

‘“Well, you see,’’ said Mr. Sousa, ‘‘I am 
not the conductor of a train; I am the con- 
ductor of a brass band.’’ 


Mr. Sousa, “Iam a’ con- 


conductor you aré!”’ 


An Unrecognized Genius 


The announcement that Mr. Marshall 
Field will provide a large sum for building, 
on the Lake Front of Chicago, an adequate 
and permanent home for the museum which 
bears his name, calls renewed attention to the 
personality of the great ‘‘ merchant prince’”’ 
of the West. It is commonly believed that 
Mr. Field has never experienced anything 
but flattering recognition of his business 
genius, but according to a story which is 
related by some of the older citizens of 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, there was one occa- 
sion on which the commercial gifts of the mer- 
chant king failed to make themselves apparent. 

When Marshall Field was in his teens his 
father decided he would make a merchant of 
the boy, and took him to Pittsfield, where he 
was placed in the store of a family friend. 
The father returned to Conway, and several 
months passed before he again visited 
Pittsfield to learn what progress his son was 
making. The keeper of the store received 
the father of his apprentice very cordially, 
but hesitated for a moment when he was 
asked ‘‘ How’s the boy coming on?”’ 

‘‘Hate to say it,’? was the reply, ‘‘ but I 
guess you might as well take him back with 
you. The fact is, I don’t think he’s cut out 
for a merchant! ”’ 

This anecdote is one of the chief traditions 
of Pittsfield, and is related with great relish by 
the men whose recollections cover the period 
of Mr. Field’s boyhood apprenticeship. 

Mr. Field is a plain, reticent man, without 
pretensions to any fads or special lines of 
philanthropic interest, and finds his chief 
recreation in the game of great affairs. 


INEXPENSIVE 


INSTANTLY IN 


City, a and Nils) Homes 


rien once installed in your bath- 
room will prove a boon, a 


Convenience and of Great Economy 


The Crescent is mace for use of either gas or gaso- 

line, and provides the luxury of a hot bath instantly. 

Heats Cold Water to any desired temperature in 
unlimited quantities in the shortest possible time 
at lowest cost. We will be glad to send you 
fullest particulars, on application, explaining its 
simple mechanical construction, together with 
price-list and illustrated book, “ How the Millions 
Have Bathed,”’ Address, 


HUMPHREY MFG. & PLATING COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U. S. A. 


comes the 
Kapok, from which 
we manufacture our 

celebrated 


“Ezybed”’ 


Kapok Resilient Mattress 


It is a fine, light, silky fibre from the Zriodendron 


Anfractuosum tree. It makes the most hygienic 
mattress. Jts natural properties repel all vermin. 
It is non-absorbent, which cannot be said of 
any other mattress. People suffering from 
rheumatism, aggravated by sleeping on a damp 
mattress, find relief by using the “EZYBED” 
RESILIENT MATTRESS. It does not lump nor 
pack down like cotton and makes a delight- 
fully soft, dry mattress. We ship anywhere on 
Thirty Days’ Trial. Sleep on one 30 nights and 
if not satisfactory return it to us free of all ex- 
pense to you. Write for our free booklet, sent 
together with sample of Kapok, or send us 50 
cents for mailing and we will send you prepaid a 
sofa or couch pillow 20 inches square. 


THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN COMPANY 
Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Painting a house with Patton’s Sun Proof Paints 
is a permanent painting out of everything that 
can injure walls or root. 


SUN 


Patton’s proor Paints 


are made of best materials, machine mixed in 
exact proportions — guaranteed tive years. Book 
of paint knowledge free on request. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 231 Lake Street, Milwaukee,Wis. 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 
sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Took for brass 
name-plate, Ideal,” on bed. ake no substitute. 
Illustrated booklet free. Address, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utien, N.Y. 


hee Ge) Supporters ! 


‘The kind that fit are the 


kind we make. Our 

name on Abdominal 

Supporters is a guaran- 

A tee of perfect comfort. 

A trial will convince 

you— money back if not 

satisfied, Buy direct and get deal- 

er’s protit. Our 32-page illustrated 

catalogue showing different styles 

is free. Send for it. We own and occupy large six- 

story building and have been established 20 years. 

HENRY SCHROEDER, 461-465 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 

Valuable booklet, interesting to persons troubled with 

Corpulency, sent free. Write to-day. i 


Come Here! 


body. 


When in search 
of health and 
rest for mind and 

Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y, 
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Will send entirely es 
without charge 10 

copies of next week’s 

issue of the magazine, 

to be sold at Five 

Cents each. 


The Fifty Cents thus 
earned will provide capital 
with which to start business, 
after which a supply will be sent each 
week at the special wholesale price. 
Any boy can earn money each week in 
leisure hours and be independent. 


In Addition 
to the profits earned, $250.00 in 


money will be divided among those 
boys who in August increase thetr 
average weekly sale to fifteen copies. 


If you want to earn money 
each week and to receive a 
share of the $250 


Send a postal and you will receive next 
week’s supply of 10 copies, with full in- 
structions, and a dainty little booklet 
containing photographs of some of our 
most successful boys, and letters from them 
telling in their own way how they did it. 


Circulation Bureau 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bene Musical College 


ESTABLISHED 1867 Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President 
New COLLEGE SULAING: 202 pichieee Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOOL Elocution 
" OF, ty Modern 
ACTING Languages 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld Hans Von Schiller Dr. Louis Falk 

William Castle Bernhard Listemann S. E. Jacobsohn 

Rudolph Ganz Charles Gauthier Herman Devries 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting 


36th SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most coniplete 
school of its kind in America, 

Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of musical 
learniug. 

The College Building is the finest structure in existence devoted 
exclusively to a musical institution. 

The system of instriv tion and arrangement of courses represent 
the outcome of thirty-five years of experience. 

The terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the high 
grade of instruction. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


0 Note — Applications for the 37 free and 150 partial scholarships 
will be received until August 10. 


We ship our wheels anywhere on approval 
S without a cent deposit and allow 10 days free 
trial. You take absolutely mo risk in 


ordering from us. 
1901 MODELS $ $ 
best makes I 0 to 18 
"99 & ’00 MODELS $ s 
high grade C to 12 
1000 SECOND-IAND WHEELS, 
all makes and models, good as new, #% to 
H #8. Great factory cleaning saleat half 
Sactory cost, 
3 Agents Wanted in every town. We furnish 
wheel and catalogs to distribute. You can 
make $10 to #50 a week as our Agent. Write 
at once for catalogs and our Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 117 K, Chicago 


PERFECT SUSPENDERATION 
GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS have absolutely indestructible 
buttonholes, and are perfect in all respects. If your dealer tries 
to make you buy imitations, send 50 cents for sample pair to 

OSTHELINER BROTHERS, 621 Broadway, New York City 
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‘PublicK Occurrences 


EOPLE die faster in cities than in the 
country, yet in every part of the world 
people are flocking to the cities more 

and more every year. In New York there 
are, on the general average, fourteen per- 
sons in each dwelling-house, while the 
proportion of population to the square mile 
for the United States is only about twenty- 
two. There are tenements in that city that 
contain more men, women and children than 
an ordinary town which calls itself a city. 
Other centres are not so crowded, but the 
jam is increasing constantly, and in some 
instances where little houses are spread over 
a large area the conditions are worse, because 
the health officers reach them less effectively 
than if they were congregated in larger 
structures. 

Add to all this thronging, all this con- 
gestion, the bald, fateful fact that nine out of 
ten of the people have taken little or no in- 
terest in sanitation, and have been disposed 
to resent the advice and visits of the health 
authorities. 

But now the health department is in most 
cities considered a vital and necessary branch 
of municipal government, second in impor- 
tance to none other. 

Its modern development has taken place 
within the past quarter of a century, and its 
finest growth within the past decade. Coming 
closer, the past five years have been notable 
in achievements. What is the result of all 
this? Simply that in the half century the 
average of human life in this country has been 
lengthened about three years. 

Multiply our 75,000,000 population by 
three and you get a gain of 225,000,000 years. 
Well, figure out the rest for yourself. If you 
put it in dollars even Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Morgan would seem poor. 


How Lives are Saved 


It has been the keeping of the little white 
hearse in the stable more than it used to stay 
there that has done more than anything else 
to bring up the average of life. ‘“* Save the 
children!’’ is the ery of modern humanity and 
of the modern health department. 

Here is an illustration — one of many which 
could be cited: Last summer the Health 
Department of Rochester, New York—we 
take one of the cities of the second class so as 
to make the illustration the more impressive 
—established in the most crowded parts of 
the city five stations where the purest milk 
could be obtained for infants, each station 
being in charge of a trained nurse. Doctor 
Goler, the Health Commissioner, states that 
a thousand lives were saved. 

In New York City a generous merchant has 
been supplying pure milk to the poor for 
several years, and in every instance the 
mortality in the sections where the stations 
were located was lowered. 

‘“ There is nothing so cheap as human life’ 
has long been the declaration of the pessimist, 
and many good people have accepted it, if 
not entirely at least in part. If a machine is 
broken, they say, it takes money to repair or 
to replace it, and the lost time of the machine 
is valuable; but if a workman is maimed or 
killed there is another workman ready to step 
into his place and the mill grinds on. 

But this is not the enlightened or the true 
view; it is not the modern creed. Every 
child born has its financial weight. We 
estimate every immigrant to be worth $1000 
to the country, and surely our own babies are 
as valuable. The duty, then, as well as the 
problem, is not only to save the life of the tot 
but to bring it up under such conditions and 
with such encouragements and protection as 
will enable it to get a strong hold on life and 
to become one of the country’s wage earners 
and wealth builders. 


The Importance of Milk 


In all this milk plays a leading part, and 
milk is very much like the little nursery girl 
who was good when she was good and horrid 
when she was bad. In Baltimore, a few 
years ago, the Health Department suddenly 
ordered inspectors to investigate the milk 
supply, and for a day or two the sewers ran 
white. The details were sickening, and yet 
the people had been drinking the impurities 
for years. Almost every city has had an ex- 
perience of a similar sort, and even now no 
city in the country gives sufficient attention 
to its milk supply. 

Just what the inspection of milk*and the 
watching of milk dealers means is instruct- 
ively shown ina recent incident in Buffalo. 


Health Commissioner Wende invented a 
system by which he was able to trace promptly 
the source of bad or infected milk. Six cases 
of scarlet fever broke out in one section of the 
city. The system was put into operation, and 
in a few hours the cause of the disease was 
located ina certain milk peddler’s wagon, and 
the source of contagion was at once cut off. 

If the large centres of population could have 
no milk except pure milk served thousands 
of lives would be saved or prolonged. 


The Rush for Fresh Air 


But even children cannot 
alone. There must be other things, pure 
water and fresh air among them. Of all the 
great cities of the United States, Philadelphia 
has the worst water, and the result is that its 
people run constant risks of typhoid and other 
diseases. ‘ 

Other cities are doing better, and there is 
no doubt that, taken together, the water 
supplies of the cities are being improved. 
Even Philadelphia is spending millions for 
filtration plants to separate the solid ingre- 
dients of the Schuylkill River from the fluid. 

But the great thing in summer philanthropy 
is fresh air. First come the public parks. 
There are 159 cities in this country that have 
over 25,000 inhabitants. Of these 122 have 
public parks. In some parks are fine play- 
houses for children, erected at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars; in one or more there are 
nurseries where babies may be kept. 

Then we begin to count the various enter- 
prises outside the park systems and the list 
is almost endless. Several cities have floating 
hospitals; others have chartered boats; others 
give the use of their ice boats for free summer 
excursions, the expenses in almost every 
instance being borne by public contributions 
and gifts of supplies. The assiduous care to 
keep infection from these heterogeneous 
crowds, the demand for tickets, the happiness 
of the mothers and children taken from the 
darkness and foulness of alleys and by-streets 
into the beauty and freshness of the open air, 
make a story that beggars words. 

The pity is that after centuries of civiliza- 
tion such things should be necessary, and a 
worse pity yet is that it seems to be growing 
more necessary as the world progresses. 

In every part of the country are summer 
homes for the poor women and children. 
With scarcely an exception they are filled, 
and the applications are far beyond the 
accommodations. 

You who skip away on the first warm wave 
seldom pause to think that for every person 
who can escape from a big city in summer 
four or five have to remain, and that out of 
this proportion there are literally thousands 
in every city who cannot afford to pay twenty- 
five cents for a day’s excursion. 

From that fact has arisen a most excellent 
form of summer philanthropy—the sending 
of the poor, especially the children, to the 
country or the seashore. There are various 
associations for this sort of work, and in many 
cases the members—including women of 
wealth and culture—take turns in accom- 
panying their guests and in providing for 
their wants. 


live by milk 


Two Great Health Problems 


In this age of problems it is hard to dis- 
criminate, but there are two upon which all 
may agree. Just now they lead. 

The first is in regard to consumption. 
one has said that it has “‘ killed more people 
than all the wars and plagues and scourges 
of history put together.’’ Doctor Biggs, the 
New York expert, declares that of every four 
New Yorkers who die between the ages of 
fifteen and sixty-five one dies of consump- 
tion, that there are 20,000 cases in that city 
constantly, and that the deaths last year num- 
bered more than gooo. According to a New 
York newspaper, one specialist asserts that of 
this country’s population 10,000,000 “‘ must 
inevitably expect to die of consumption.”’ 

The other problem is to get the small cities 
of the United States to awake to the impor- 
tance of sanitation. Nearly all of them do 
nothing until threatened by an epideniic, and 


Some 


then the zeal is only temporary. To arouse 
these communities to the importance of 
constant watchfulness and of preventive 


measures will be to increase the average of 
life for the whole nation. 

We have been dazzled by the outburst of 
wealth in the new century, but these striv- 
ings for health are worth all the dollars that 
have passed through Wall Street. 
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Lucky Dog 


HE ABOVE cut gives but a very inadequite 
idea of this beautiful picture of a lovely girl 
caressing her favorite puppy; but, when repro- 
duced on genuine platinotype paper, retains a soft- 
ness of light and shade that appears life-like. 
We offer the above reproduction, 7x9 inches, 
suitably mounted and securely packed. sent prepaid, 
for $1.00. The same, hand-colored, $2.00. Either 
of the above suitably framed, $1.00 additional. 


Complete Catalogue of Beacon Hill Prints, 5 Cents 


Celebrity Photo and Art Co., 256 Boylston Street, Boston 


Learn to write “Ads.” 


Our employed graduates’are making good salaries. 
More than they ever commanded in other positions. 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Ad. writing is not 
genius, but an easily acquired business. 

School 
Chicago 


Literature on 
reguest. 


Page-Davis Advertising 
Snite 18, 167 Adams St., 


The University Preparatory School '\\* 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. cena tas 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Home. Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine. 
Summer Term from July 16 to Sept. 15. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 26 for year 1901-'02. 
Of the school, President Schurman says : ‘I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the University.” 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS, A, STILES, B. 8., Headmaster, Avenue E, 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the "Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture."" Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Ithaen, N.Y. 


Fromthe most successfulad. 

writers of Chicago’s great 

stores. Menor women eligi- 

ble. Three mouths’ course. 

Prospectus on application. 

Chicago Correspondence College 
of Advertising 


Suite F, 611 Isabella Building 
CHICAGO 


LEARN 
TO BE 
AN AD 
WRITER 


The Annapolis, West Point 
and Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin, of Ohio, says: “ This 
work has given me some information I 
have been seeking ever since I was elected 
to Congress and have been unable to obtain 
until your book came to hand.” Applicants 
for appointments w ill find all necessary in- 

formation in this book. Price, postpaid — 
boards 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. ROYAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 444 W. Ma , Louisville, Ky. 


Conservatory of Music 


EDWARD B. FLECK and ROBERT J, HUGHES, Directors 
Music in all its branches, Elocution, Languages, English Iitera- 
ture, Drawing, Painting, Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. Faculty 
of distinguished specialists. urpassed advantages for 
Year Courses. Send for new alogue. Address 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ae 


Utiea, N.Y. 


Situated on grounds 


CLOSE TO CORNELL adjoining those of 


Cornell, the atmosphere of university life pervades and 
influences the surroundings at 


Cascadilla School 


For catalog address 


©. V. PARSELL, A. M., Principal, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Limit number of pupils is small. 


Military Academy 


M N CLAI We prepare for any col- 


lege, government academy or business. Small classes. Large 
gymnasium. Healthful location. Address for catalogue: 


JOUN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 7 Walden Plice, Montclair, New Jersey 
Young Men Wanted 
All graduates placed in 


to Learn Telegraphy positions. Write for Catalogue. 
MORSE SCILOOL OF TEL., Shelbyville, Ky., or Oshkosh, Wis, 


Railroad Accounting, ete. 
Connected with Railroads. 
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| A Perfect Olive Oil Soap 


UNUSUAL IN NAME AND NATURE 
ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. 10 Cents a Cake 
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Young Men 


YOU ARE ADVISED TO 


Investigate Endowment Life Insurance 


o Ti ere It enables you to save money 

Hk SA U/. RDA y i regularly. 

V/ T G Pp O Se - You are absolutely certain of full returns for the money 
EN. rN Fill out this slip and send to us. invested. It permits you to live 


more closely to your income, 
because: Those dependent upon 


you are certain of protection if 
the insured dies. 


Without committing myself to any 
action, I shall be glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates of endowment 
policies. 


DEPT. M 


issn “GCudter oo: AVON 
Send me SIX CENTS 


Wor Ec p 1901 Prudential 
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the story of the BATTLE ae Oa 


of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
PRESIDENT. 


HoME OFFICE, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


A\, ATTACHES To any 
\ TUB OR IR LAVA TORY 


ED PILTYSICAL DEVELOPMENT. Office men, literary and h 
professional people and others who lead sede ntary lives, a_daily Shower is " \ D: 
now possible in every home with Melchers’ Shower Yoke. It is recognized by all 
> best authorities as the greatest and best aid in both mental and “physic al de- \ i 
nt. VYou Need It. It builds nerve and muscle; keeps the body in a Li eatlined 
ime condition: fits you for your day’s work. It is the only’ appliance giving all S 
the lie alth benefits in the mechanical use of water. The good effects of your tub or gin 
vapor bath are doubled if followed by a toning shower. (eo 
Sent anywhere on receipt of $4.00. Express Prepaid East of the Mississippi 3 ‘ ! 
River. Try it 30 days. If not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense and . a ese aces ean Ome ing e 
your money back. Sent Free, Dr. Melchers’ great book af 56 pages, Series . : 
No. 12, “ Shower Baths in Health and Sickness.” ae , They are the faces of four of the scores of our gradu- 
>) * * ates now employed in every English-speaking country 
THE MEILINK MFG. CO., Specialty Mirs., Toledo, Ohio in the w Rare Tey encase at we can show results. 
Whatdo you care what we personally look like? It’s 
what we can do for you! It means that our system 
of instruction is not an experiment. Be ambitious — 
: earn from $25.00 to $75.00 a week, Our system is 
a simple —our instruction is personal—our criticisms 
Ww. 0. WOOD, are private and individual. Your spare moments em- WILL M. BLACK, 
Adelaide, Australia. ployed in this pleasant, profitable and modern work San Jose, Cal. 
will make you a better fitted man to win the business 
Ree ~ battle. No business to-day presents a brighter pros- 
WITH A . % pect than that of advertising — this knowledge stands 
for commercial success. Our large free “ prospectus” 


[ ; 
tnt Z ao “ a tells everything —sent on request. 
GO E R L N S \ 2 ‘ e PAGE-DAVIS CO. (Incorporated 1899) 


2 Suite 18, 167 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
No Shutter is Too Fast 
| De sa Two More Proofs 
These cuts will certainly dis- i] 35 : 5 “1 have accepted the position of Ad-man for Messrs. Lay & Lay- 
pel any doubt you might en- ; st man, of Kewanee —I have faith in your words—‘ We will stand 
tertain as to the speed of the BS right back of you.’'"—GEO. A. WRIGHT. 
3 . Z : N ‘*T have been so favorably impressed with the great advantage of 
al GOERZ DOUBLE LENSES [h oe. your system of Ad-instruction that I thought to call attention to the 
4 ANASTIGMAT | ! matter. I honestly believe a course in your admirable school would os f 
GEO. A. WRIGHT, prove of invaluable worth to the public, from the pulpit to the press FRANK R. FULLER, 
Brockville, Ont. or author.’’"— HORACE C. DALE. Hartford, Conn. 
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CAREFUL DRESSERS 


Their 


They’re handsome, durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effective after long wear as wlien new. Stretch 
Che Chester at 50 cents is the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. As 


All are CHESTER SUSPENDER COMPANY Others 
Guaranteed 8 Decatur Avenue, Roxbury, Mass. Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. Do 
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Ohe Path 
Master 


“ The bankrupt can always 
pay one debt, but neither God 
nor man can credit him with 
the payment.”’ 

| 


I 


HEN Dingman, 
the fat Game 
Warden, came 


panting over the moun- 
tain from Spencers’ to 
confer with young Byram, 
Road Master at Foxville, 
he found that youthful 
official reshingling his 
barn. 

The two men observed 
each other warily for a 
moment: Byram jingled 
the shingle-nails in his 
Perfo apron pocket; Dingman, 

nine the Game Warden, took 

Sa a brief but intelligent 
survey of the premises, 
which included an un- 
painted house, a hen- 
yard and the barn. 

“Hello, Byram,”’’ 
said at length. 

“Ts that you?’’ replied 
Byram coldly. 

He was a law-abiding young man; he had not shot a bird 
out of season for three years. 

After a pause the Game Warden said: “‘ Ain’t you a-comin’ 
down off ’n that ridge-pole?’’ 

“Tm a-comin’ down when I quit shinglin’,’’ replied the 
Road Master cautiously. Dingman waited; Byram fitted a 
shingle, fished out a nail from his apron pocket, and drove it 
_ with unnecessary noise. 

The encircling forest reéchoed the hammer’s strokes; a 
squirrel scolded from the orchard. 

“Didn’t I hear a gun go off in them alder bushes this 
morning?’’ inquired the Game Warden. Byram made no 
reply, but hammered violently. ‘‘ Anybody got a ice house 
round here?’’ persisted the Game Warden. 

Byram turned a non-committal eve on the Warden. 

“T quit that business three years ago, an’ you know it,”’ 
he said. ‘‘I ain’t got no ice house for to hide no pa’tridges, 
an’ J ain’t a-shootin’ out o’ season for the Saratogy market! ”’ 

The Warden regarded him with composure. 

“Who said vou was shootin’ pa’tridges?’’ he asked. 
Byram broke in: 

““What would I go shootin’ them birds for when I ain’t got 
no ice box?’’ 

“Who says vou got a ice box?”’ replied the Warden calmly. 
“ There is other folks in Foxville, ain’t there?” 

Byram grew angrier. ‘‘If you want to stop this shootin’ 
out o’ season,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you go to them rich hotel men in 
Saratogy. Are you afraid jest because they’ve got a pull 
with them politicians that makes the game laws and then 
Pays the hotel men to serve ’em game out 0’ season an’ rea- 
son? Them’s the mento ketch; them’s the men that set the 
poor men to vi’latin’ the law. Folks here ain’t got no money 
to buy powder ’n’ shot for to shoot nothin’. But when them 
Saratogy men offers two dollars a bird for pa’tridge out o’ 
season, what d’ye think is bound to happen?”’ 

“Shootin’,’? said the Warden sententiously. ‘‘ An’ it’s 

_ been did, too. An’ I’m here for to find out who done that 
_ shootin’ in them alders.’’ 
j “Well, why don’t you find out, then?’’ sneered young 
Byram from his perch on the ridge-pole. 
y “That’s it,’? said the Warden bitterly; ‘‘all you folks 
hang together like bees in a swarm-bunch. You’re nothin’ 
eet a passel o’ critters that digs ginsing for them Chinees an’ 
- goes gunnin’ for pa’tridges out 0’ season——”’ 
“Tl go gunnin’ for you /’’ shouted Byram, climbing down 
the ladder in a rage; ‘‘I am going to knock your head off, 
you darned thing!” 
_ Prudence halted him; the Game Warden, who had at first 
ae tated flight, now eyed him with patronizing assurance. 
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An Evangel 


“Don’t git riled with me, young man,”’ he said. 
“I’m a ’ficial of this State. Anyway it ain’t you 
I’m lookin’ for ——’’ 

““Well, why don’t you say so, then?’’ broke in Byram 
with an oath. 

““ But it’s one o’ your family,’’ added the Warden. 

““My family!’’ stammered Byram in genuine surprise. 
Then an ugly light glimmered in his eyes. ‘‘ You mean Dan 
McCloud?”’ 

*“T do,’’? said the Warden, ‘‘an’ I’m fixed to git him, too.’’ 

“Well, what do you come to me for, then ?’’ demanded 
Byram. 

‘‘ For because Dan McCloud is your cousin, ain’t he? An’ 
I jest dropped in on you to see how the land lay. If it’sa 
fight it’s a fight, but I jest want to know how many I’m to 
buck against. Air you with him? I’ve proofs; I know he’s 
got his ice box stuffed full 0’ pa’tridges an’ woodcock. Air 
you with him?” 

‘“No,’’ said Byram with a scowl; ‘“‘but I ain’t with you, 
neither!’ 

‘Don’t git riled,’’ said the Warden. 
with folks I don’t wanter rile nobody. 
you an’ me is ’ficials, ain’t we?”’ 

““Y’m Road Master of Foxville,’’ said Byram aggressively. 

“Well, then, let’s set down on to this bunch o’ shingles an’ 
talk it over ’ficially,’’ suggested the Warden suavely. 

‘All right,’? said Byram, pocketing his hammer; “‘ if 
you’re out to ketch Dan McCloud I don’t care. He’s a low- 
down, shifty cuss who won’t pay his road tax, an’ I say it if 
he is my cousin, an’ no shame to me, neither.” 

The Warden nodded and winked. 

“Tf you he’p me ketch Dan McCloud with them birds in 
his ice box I’ll he’p you git your road tax outen him,’’ he 
proposed. ‘‘ An’ you git half the reward, too.”’ 

““T ain’t no spy,’’ 
retorted Byram, 

““an’ I don’t want 
no reward outen no- 
body.’’ 

-obwtey ou rena 
*ficial, same as 
me,’’ persisted the 
Wiraridtes as maS et 
down on to them 
shingles, friend, an’ 
talk it over.”’ 

Byram sat down, 
fingering the head 
of his hammer; the 
Warden, a fat, shiny 
man, with tiny, 
greenish eyes and 
an unshaven jaw, 
took’a_ seat 


““T'm that friendly 
Look here, friend, 


beside 
him and began twist- 
ing a greasy black 
mustache. 

““You an’ me’s 
*ficials,’’” he said 
with dignity, ‘‘ an’ 
we has burdens that 
folks don’t know. 
My burdens is these 
here folks that shoots 
pa’tridges in July; 
your burdens is 
them people who 
don’t pay no road 
Pace” 

“One o’ them peo- 
ple is Dan McCloud, 
an’ I’m goin’ after 
that road tax to- 
night,’’ said Byram. 

““Can’t you wait 
till I ketch McCloud 
with them birds?”’ 
asked the Warden 
anxiously. 

NOV n lewcan’t,?” 
snapped Byram; ‘‘I 
can’t wait for no 
such thing!’’ But 
he spoke without 
enthusiasm. 

**Can’t we make 
it a kind o’ ’ficial 
surprise for him, 
then?’’ suggested 
the Warden. ‘‘Me 
an’ you is ’ficials; 
your Path Masters is 
‘Hetalsns Wie “isall 
go an’ see Dan 


“You must be Ellice Elton,” he said. 
she said, with a slight drawl, ‘and | 
think you must be Dan McCloud’ 


"Yes," 
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McCloud, that’s what we’ll do. 
have you got to back you up?”’ 

““One,’’ Byram said; ‘‘ we ain’t a metropolipus.’’ 

“Well, git your Path Master an’ come on, anyhow.”’ 

“‘T—I can’t,’’ muttered Byram. 

“Ain’t you Road Master?’’ asked Dingman, astonished. 

SeaViage)? 

““Then, can’t you git your Path Master to do his dooty?”’ 

“You see,’’ stammered Byram, ‘‘I app’inted a—a lady.”’ 

““A what!’ cried the Game Warden. 

““A lady,’’ repeated Byram firmly. ‘‘ Tell the truth, we 
ain’t got no Path Master; we’ve got a Path Mistress— Elton’s 
kid, you know ep 

SSEitoni?”” 


How many Path Masters 


"eVies 2? 

““What hung hisself in his orchard?”’ 

“Vesia? 

“His kid? The girl that folks say is sweet on Dan 
McCloud? ’’ 


“It’s a lie,’’? Byram said thickly. 

After a silence Byram spoke more calmly. ‘‘Old man 
Elton he didn’t leave her nothin’. She done chores around 
an’ taught school some down to Frog Holler. She’s that 
poor—nothin’ but pertaters an’ greens for to eat, an’ her 
a-savin’ her money for to go to one 0’ them female institoots 
where women learn to nurse sick folks.”’ 

““So you ’pinted her Path Master to he’p her along?’’ 

“7 —] kind’er did.”’ 

“She’s only a kid.’’ 

“Only a kid. ’Bout sixteen.’’ 


‘“An’ it’s against the law?”’ 

“Kind ’er ’gainst it.’’ 

““Well,’? said Dingman petulantly, ‘‘I never knowed 
nothin’ about it—if they ask me over to Spencers’.’’ 
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“ That’s right! An’ I’ll he’p you do your 
dooty regardin’ them pa’tridges,’’ said Byram 
quickly. ‘‘ Dan McCloud’s a loafer an’ no 
good. When he’s drunk he raises hob down to 
the store. Foxville is jest plumb sick o’ him.’’ 

“Ts it?’’ inquired the Game Warden with 
interest. | 

“The folks is that sick o’ him that they 
was talkin’ some o’ runnin’ him acrost the. 
mountains,’? replied Byram; ‘‘but I jest 
made the boys hold their horses till I got 
that there road tax outen him first.’’ 

““Can’t you git it?”’ 

““Naw,’’ drawled Byram. ‘‘I sent Billy 
Delany to McCloud’s shanty to collect it, but 
McCloud near killed Bill with a ax. That 
was Toosday. Some o’ the boys was fixin’ to 
run McCloud outer town, but I guess most of 
us ain’t hankerin’ to lead the demonstration.’’ 

Pabradine: 

““Va-as,’’? drawled Byram. 

The Game Warden laboriously 
produced a six-shooter from his side 
pocket. A red bandanna handker- 
chief protected the shiny barrel; 
he unwrapped this, regarded the 
weapon doubtfully, and rubbed his 
fat thumb over the butt. 

“ Huh!’’ ejaculated Byram con- 
temptuously, ‘“‘ he’s got a repeatin’ 
rifle; he can cut a pa’tridge’s head 
off from here to that butternut ’cross 
the creek! ”’ 

“I’m goin’ to git into his ice house 
all the same,’’ said the Warden, 
without much enthusiasm. 

““An’ I’m bound to git my road 
tax,’’ said Byram, ‘‘but jest how 
I’m to operate I dunno.”’ 

““Me neither,’’ added the Warden 
musingly. ‘‘God knows I hate to 
shoot people.’’ 

What he really meant was that he 
hated to be shot at. 

A young girl ina faded pink sun- 
bonnet passed along the road, fol- 
lowed by a dog. She returned the 
Road Master’s awkward salutation 
with shy composure. A few moments 
later the Game Warden saw her 
crossing the creek on the stepping- 
stones. Her golden-haired collie dog 
splashed after her. 

““That’s a slick girl,’’ he said, 
twisting his heavy black mustache. 

Byram glanced at him with a scowl. 

“Well, what of it?’’ he said. 

““ Nothin’—she’s good-lookin’—for a Path Master,’’ said 
the Warden with a vicious leer intended for a compliment. 

“What of it?’’ demanded Byram harshly. 

“Be you fixin’ to splice with that there girl some day?”’ 
asked the Game Warden jocosely. 

“What of it?’’ repeated Byram, with an ugly stare. 

“Oh,’”’ said the Warden hastily, ‘‘I didn’t know nothin’ 
was goin’ on; I wasn’t meanin’ to rile nobody.’’ 

““Oh, you wasn’t, wasn’t you!’’ said Byram in a rage. 
‘“ Now, you can jest git your pa’tridges by yourself an’ leave 
me to git my road tax. I’m done with you.”’ 

““ How you do rile up!’ protested the Warden. ‘‘ How was 
I to know that you was sweet on your Path Master when folks 
over to Spencers’ says she’s sweet on Dan McCloud ——’’ 

““Tt’s a lie!’ roared young Byram. 

““Ts it?’’ asked the Warden with interest. 
lookin’ chap, an’ folks say 1g 

Deltis a fie /’’ yelled Byram, ‘‘ an’ you can tell them 
folks that Isay so. She don’t know Dan McCloud to speak 
to him, an’ he’s that besotted with rum half the time that 
if he spoke to her she’d die o’ fright, for all his good looks.”’ 

“Well, well,’”’ said the Game Warden soothingly; ‘‘I 
guess he ain’t no account nohow, an’ it’s jest as well that we 
ketch him with them birds an’ run him off to jail or acrost 
them mountains yonder.’’ 

“T don’t care where he is as long asI git my tax,’ 
tered Byram. 

But he did care. At the irresponsible suggestion of the gos- 
siping Game Warden, a demon of jealousy had arisen within 
him. Was it true that Dan McCloud had cast his sodden 
eyes on Ellie Elton? If it were true, was the girl aware of 
it? Perhaps she had even exchanged words with the young 
man, for McCloud was a gentleman’s son and could make 
himself agreeable when he chose, and he could appear 
strangely at ease in his ragged clothes —nay, even attractive. 

All Foxville hated him; he was not one of them; if he had 
been, perhaps they could have found something to forgive in 
his excesses and drunken recklessness. 

But, though with them, he was not of them; he came from 
the city — Albany; he had been educated at Princeton College; 
he neither thought, spoke, nor carried himself as they did. 
Even in his darkest hours he never condescended to their 
society, nor, drunk as he was, would he permit any familiar- 
ities from the inhabitants. 

Byram, who had been to an agricultural college, and who, 
on his return to Foxville, had promptly relapsed into the 
hideous dialect which he had imbibed with his mother’s 
milk, never forgave the contempt with which McCloud had 
received his advances, nor that young man’s amused repudi- 
ation of the relationship which Byram had ventured to recall. 

So it came about that Byram at length agreed to aid the 
Game Warden in his quest for the ice box, and he believed 
sincerely that it was love of duty which prompted him. 


“Is it you, little Path Master ?” f 
The Path Master hid her white face in her hands / 


“ He’s a good- 
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But their quest was fruit- 

Vi less; McCloud met them at 

en / the gate with a repeating-rifle, 

knocked the Game Warden 

/ down, took away his revolver, 

and laughed at Byram, who 

stood awkwardly apart, dazed by the businesslike rapidity 
of the operation. 

“Road tax?’’ repeated McCloud with a sneer; ‘‘I guess 
not. If the roads are good enough for cattle like you, pay 
for them yourselves! I use the woods and I pay no tax.’’ 

“Tf you didn’t have that there rifle ” began Byram 
sullenly. 

“It’s quite empty; look for yourself 
jerking back the lever. 

The mortified Game Warden picked himself out of the 
nettle-choked ditch where he had been painfully squatting, 
and started toward Foxville. 

““T’ll ketch you at it yet!’’ he called back; ‘‘I’ll fix- you 
an’ your ice box!”’ 

McCloud laughed. 

“Gimme that two dollars,’? demanded Byram sullenly, 
“or do your day’s stint on them there public roads.’’ 

McCloud dropped his hands into the pockets of his ragged 
shooting jacket. 

““You’d better leave or I’ll settle you as I settled Billy 
Delany.’’ 

““You hit him with a ax; that’s hommycide assault; he’ll 
fix you, see if he don’t!’’ said Byram. 

““No,’’ said McCloud slowly; ‘‘I did not hit him with an 
ax. I had a ring on my finger when I hit him. I’m sorry 
it cut him.’”’ 

““Oh, you’ll be sorrier- yet,’’ cried Byram, turning away 
toward the road where the Game Warden was anxiously 
waiting for him. 

“We'll run you outer town!’’ called back the Warden, 
waddling down the road. 

“Try it,’’ replied McCloud, yawning. 


Il 


McCloud spent the afternoon lolling on the grass under the 
lilacs, listlessly watching the woodpeckers on the dead pines. 
Chewing a sprig of mint he lay there sprawling, hands clasp- 
ing the back of his well-shaped head, soothed by the cadence 
of the chirring locusts. When at length he had drifted pleas- 
antly close to the verge of slumber a voice from the road 
below aroused him. 

He listened lazily; again came the timid call; he arose, 
brushing his shabby coat mechanically. 

Down the bramble-choked path he slouched, shouldering 
his wood-ax as a precaution. Passing around the rear of 
his house he peered over the messed tangle of sweetbrier 
which supported the remains of a rotting fence, and he saw, 
down in the road below, a young girl and a collie dog, both 
regarding him intently. 

“Were you calling me?’’ he asked ungraciously. 

“Tt’s only about your road tax,’’ began the girl, looking 
up at him with pleasant gray eyes. 

““ What about my road tax?’’ he asked briefly. 
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said McCloud, 
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‘It’s due, isn’t it?’’ replied the girl with a faint smile. 

“Ts it?’’ he retorted, staring at her insolently. ‘‘ Well, 
don’t let it worry you, young woman.”’ 

The smile died out in her eyes. 

“Tt does worry me,’’ she said; ‘‘ you owe the Path Master 
two dollars, or a day’s work on the roads.”’ 

‘‘ Let the Path Master come and get it,’’ he replied grimly. 

‘‘T am the Path Master,’’ she said. 

He looked down at her curiously. She had outgrown her 
faded pink skirts; her sleeves were too short, and so tight 
that the plump white arms threatened to split them to the 
shoulder. Her shoes were quite as ragged as his; he noticed, 
however, that her hands were slender and soft under their 
creamy coat of tan, and that her fingers were as carefully 
kept as his own. 

“You must be Ellice Elton,’’ he said, remembering 
the miserable end of old man Elton, who 
also had been a gentleman until a duel with 
drink left him dangling by the neck under 
the new moon some three years since. 

““Yes,’’? she said, with a slight drawl, 
“Cand I think you must be Dan McCloud.’’ 

“Why do you think so?’’ he asked. 

‘“From your rudeness.”’ 

He gave her an ugly look; his face slowly 
reddened. 

““So you’re the Path Master? ”’ he said. 

“e Yes? 

‘“ And you expect to get money out of me?’’ 

She flushed painfully. 

“Vou can’t get it,’? he said harshly; 
““T’m dog poor; I haven’t enough to buy two 
loads for my rifle. So Dll buy one,”’ he 
added, with a sneer. 

She was silent. He chewed the mint-leaf 
between his teeth and stared at her dog. 
‘“Tf you are so poor ” she began. 

“Poor!’’? he cut in with a mirthless laugh. 
only a word to you, I suppose.”’ 

He had forgotten her ragged and outgrown clothing, 
her shabby shoes, in the fresh beauty of her face. In 
every pulse-beat that stirred her white throat, in every 
calm breath that faintly swelled the faded pink calico 
over her breast, he felt that he had proved his own 
vulgarity inthe presence of his betters. A sullen resent- 
ment arose in his soul against her. 

“T don’t know what you mean,’”’ she said; “‘I also am 
terribly poor. If you mean that I am not sorry for you, 
you are mistaken. Only the poor can understand each other.’’ 

“T can’t understand youw,’’ he sneered. ‘‘ Why do you 
come and ask me to pay money to your Road Master when I 
have no money?”’ 

“Because Iam Path Master. I mustdo my duty. Iwon’t 
ask you for any money, but I must ask you to work out your 
tax; I can’t help it, can I?”’ : 

He looked at her in moody, suspicious silence. 

Idle, vicious, without talent, without ambition, he had 
drifted part way through college, a weak parody on those 
wealthy young mien who idle through the great universities, 
leaving unsavory records. His father had managed to pay 
his debts, then very selfishly died, and there was nobody to 
support the son and heir just emerging from a dissolute 
junior year. 

Creditors made a clean sweep in Albany; the rough shoot- 
ing lodge in the Fox Hills was left. Young McCloud took it. 

The pine timber he sold as it stood; this kept him in drink 
and a little food. Then, when starvation looked in at his 
dirty window, he took his rifle and shot partridges. 

Now, for years he had been known as a dealer in game out 
of season; the great hotels at Saratoga paid him well for his 
dirty work; the game wardens watched to catch him, But 
his ice house was a cave somewhere out in the woods, and, as 
yet, no warden had been quick enough to snare McCloud 
red-handed. ? 

Musing over these things the young fellow leaned on the 
rotting fence, staring vacantly at the collie dog, who, in turn, 
stared gravely at him. The Path Master, running her tanned 
fingers through her curls, laid one hand on her dog’s silky 
head and looked up at him. 

““T do wish you would work out your tax,’’ she said. 

Before McCloud could find voice to answer, the alder 
thicket across the road parted, and an old man shambled 
forth on a pair of unsteady bowed legs. 

‘“ The kid’s right,’’ he said with a hoarse laugh; “‘ git yewr 
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pick an’ hoe, young man, an’ save them two dollars tew pay © 


yewr pa’s bad debts!’ 

It was old Tansey, McCloud’s nearest neighbor, loaded 
down with a bundle of alder staves, wood-ax in one hand, 
rope in the other supporting the heavy weight of wood on his 
bent back. 

““ Get out of that alder patch! ’’ said McCloud sharply. 

‘* Ain’t I a-gittin’?’’ replied Tansey, winking at the little 
Path Master. 

‘““And keep out after this,’? added McCloud. 
alders belong to me!’’ 


“* Those 


“To yew and the é/we-jays,’’ assented Tansey, stopping to — 


wipe the sweat from his heavy face. 

““He’s only cutting alders for bean-poles,’’ observed the 
Path Master, resting her slender fingers on her hips. 

“Well, he can cut his bean-poles on his own land here- 
after,’’ said McCloud. 

‘“Gosh,’’ observed Tansey in pretended admiration. 
““Ain’t he neighborly! Cut ’em on my own land, hey? 
Don’t git passionate,’? he added, moving off through the 
dust; ‘‘ passionate folks is liable to paralyze their in'ards, 
young man!”’ 

“Don’t answer! ’’ said the Path Master, watching the sullen 
rage in McCloud’s eyes. 

‘““Pay yewr debts!’’ called out Tansey at the turn of the 
road. ‘‘ Pay yewr debts an’ the Lord will pay yewr taxes!’’ 
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“The Lord can pay mine, then,’’ said McCloud to the 
Path Master, ‘‘ for Tl] never pay a cent of taxes in Foxville. 
Now, what do you say to that?”’ 
> The Path Master had nothing to say. She went away 
through the golden dust, one slim hand on the head of her 
collie dog, who trotted beside her waving his plumy tail. 

That evening, at the store where McCloud had gone to 
buy cartridges, Tansey taunted him and he replied con- 
temptuously. Then young Byram flung a half-veiled threat at 
him, and McCloud replied with a threat that angered the 
loungers around the stove. 

““What you want is a rawhide,’’ said McCloud, eying 
young Byram. 

“T guess I do,’’ said Byram, ‘‘an’ I’m a-goin’ to buy one 
too—unless you pay that there road tax.’’ 

““T’ll be at home when you call,’’ replied McCloud quietly, 
picking up his rifle and pocketing his cartridges. 

Somebody near the stove said: ‘‘Go fur him,’’ to Byram, 
and the young Road Master glared at McCloud. 

“He was a-sparkin’ Ellie Elton,’? added Tansey, grin- 
ning; ‘‘ yew owe him a few for that, too, Byram.’’ 

Byram turned white. McCloud laughed. 

“Wait,’’ said the Game Warden, sitting behind the stove; 
“jest wait a while. No man can fire me into a ditch full o’ 
‘stinging nettles an’ live to larf no pizened larf at me!”’ 

“ Dingman,’”’ said McCloud contemptuously; ‘‘ you’re like 
the rest of them here in Foxville—all foxes, who run to earth 
when they smell a Winchester.’’ 

-He flung his rifle carelessly into the hollow of his left arm; 
then, pushing the fly-screen door open with one elbow, he 
sauntered out into the moonlight, careless who might follow 
him, although, now that he had insulted and defied the entire 
town, there were men behind who would have done him a 
mischief if they had dared believe him off his guard. 

As he walked moodily on in the moonlight, disdaining 
either to listen or glance behind him, the misery of his 
poverty arose up before him. It was not unendurable, simply 
because he was obliged to endure it. 
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The thought of his hopeless poverty stupefied him at first, 
then rage followed. Poverty was an antagonist — like young 
Byram —a powerful one. How he hated it! How he hated 
Byram. Why? And, as he walked there, shuffling up the 
dust in the moonlight, he thought, for the first time in his life, 
that if poverty were only a breathing creature he would 
strangle it with his naked hands. But logic carried him 
no further; he began to brood again, remembering Tansey’s 
insults and the white anger of young Byram, and the threats 
from the dim group around the stove. If they molested 
him they would remember it. He would neither pay taxes 
nor work for them. 

Then he thought of the Path Master, reddening as he 
remembered Tansey’s accusation. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and straightened up, dismissing her from his mind, but 
she returned, only to be again dismissed with an effort. 

When for the third time the memory of the little Path 
Master returned, he glanced up as though he could see her in 
the flesh standing in the road before his house. She was 
there —in the flesh. 

The moonlight silvered her hair, and her face was the face 
of a spirit; it quickened the sluggish blood in his veins to 
see her so in the moonlight. 

She said: ‘‘ I thought that if you knew I should be obliged to 
pay your road tax if you do not, you would pay. Would you?’’ 

A shadow glided across the moonlight; it was the collie 
dog, and it came and looked up into McCloud’s eyes. 

““Ves—I would,’’ he said; ‘‘ but I cannot.’’ 

His heart began to beat faster; a tide of wholesome blood 
stirred and flowed through his veins. It was the latent 
decency within him awaking. 

“Little Path Master,’’ he said, ‘‘I am very poor; I have 
no money. But I will work out my taxes because you ask me.’’ 

He raised his head and looked at the spectral forest where 
dead pines towered, ghastly in the moon’s beams. That 
morning he had cut the last wood on his own land; he had 
nothing left to sell but a patch of brambles and a hut which 
no one would buy. 


‘“T guess I’m no good,”’ he said; ‘‘I can’t work.” 

‘* But what will you do?’’ she asked, with pitiful eyes. 

“Do? Oh, what I have done. I can shoot partridges.’’ 

“July shooting is against the law,’’ she said faintly. | 

“The law!’’ he repeated; ‘‘ it seems to me there is noth- 
ing but law in this forsaken hole! ”’ 

““Can’t you live within the law? 
she asked. 

“Tt is difficult for me,’’ he said sullenly. The dogged 
brute in him was awaking in its turn. He was already 
sorry he had promised her to work out his taxes. Then he 
remembered the penalty. Clearly he would have to work, or 
she would be held responsible. 

“If anybody would take an unskilled man,’’ he began, 
““T—I would try to get something to do.”’ 

*“ Won't they?”’ 

‘No. I tried it—once.”’ 

““Only once?”’ 

He gave a short laugh and stooped to pat the collie, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Don’t bother me, little Path Master.’’ 

““No—I won’t,”’ she replied slowly. 

She went away in the moonlight, saying good-night and 
calling her collie, and he walked up the slope to the house, 
curiously at peace with himself and the dim world hidden in 
the shadows around. 

He was not sleepy. As he had no candles he sat down in 
the moonlight, idly balancing his rifle on his knees. From 
force of habit he loaded it, then rubbed the stock with the 
palm of his hand, eyes dreaming. 

And, as he sat there, thinking of the little Path Master, he 
became aware of a man slinking along the moonlight road 
below. His heart stopped, then the pulses went bounding, 
and his fingers closed on his rifle. 

There were other men in the moonlight now—he counted 
five—and he called out to them, demanding their business. 

‘“You’re our business,’’ shouted back young Byram. ‘‘ Git 
up an’ dust out 0’ Foxville, you dirty loafer!” 

(Concluded on Page 16) 


It is not difficult, is it?’’ 


Thompson’s Progress—By Cutcliffe Hyne 
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THE PROFITABLE STRIKE 


HOMAS THOMPSON was in- 
q dulging in a clog dance, out of 
sheer joy and exhilaration, to the 
accompaniment of his own clear whistle, 
and the rat-tattle-rattle of the clog- 
irons on the stone pavement drew many 
eyes to his performance. A stream of 
white-skirted mill girls poured out of 
the door of the weaving shed beside 
him. They flung him a good deal of 
pleasant chaff whilst they pinned the 
shawls over their heads, and it was very 
_ plain to see that he was more than an 
ordinary favorite amongst them. Tom 
had not the vaguest intention, at that 
period, of cramping his movements or 
his efforts by matrimony, and said so 
freely; but he liked popularity and the 
_admiration of women’s eyes, and made 
it his business to obtain an abundance 
of both. 

But presently, when the stream of 
hands had ebbed away down the nar- 
row, twisted street to make the most 

of their sixty minutes of dinner space, 
_ there arrived, in the doorway above, the 
tenant of the mill. He was a man of 
six-and-twenty, and so some six years 
Tom’s senior. He was thin and white- 
faced, and he wore a heavy red whisker 
cut square from the lobe of the ear to 
the corner of the mouth; and just at that 
moment he appeared to be holding back 
with some difficulty an explosion of bad 
temper. 

Tom winked at him cheerfully, and 

_ ended his dance with a final flirt of the 
clog-irons upon the stone. ‘‘ Don’t you 
wish you could step like that, Hophni?’’ 

“Tm Mr. Asquith to my hands.” 

| “Then I think I’ll call you Hophni 
| like we always did up at Bierley, and 
you can consider me sacked.”’ A stray 
at came and rubbed at his leg. Tom 
pulled its tail dexterously, and the cat 
writhed and gurgled in an ecstasy of enjoyment. 
_there’s no more to be learned in your mill now. 
me I’ve sucked you dry.”’ 
— “You can come in and get your time now, and thankful 
Ill be to see the last of you and your sauce. You don’t 
_ come back again, either, though you’ll be begging for a job 
& in a week’s time. Half the mills in Bradford are standing 
| _ to-day, and the other half are only running on short time. 
Weaving overlookers as good as you, my man, are growing 
thick on every bush around here, with trade as bad as it is 
just now.” 
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“T reckon 
It seems to 


% Editor’s Note—This is the second of six stories by Mr. Hyne, 
descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. The first 
story, which appeared in The Saturday Evening Post of June 29, 
described Tom’s Son as a vagrant poacher, ignorant, but of 
arvelous skill and cleverness. The next story will appear in the 
ugust 17th number, 
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Tom whistled a bar of a sprightly air. ‘‘I can see you’ve 
got that matter of the dobby box still in your head, Hophni.”’ 

“Tt was my patent all along. You were in my employ, 
and, as my paid hand, any improvement in the looms which 
you may hit upon belongs to me.”’ 

““Oh, yes, I’ve heard that tale before.” 

“ And let me tell you that your original hint didn’t amount 
to much. I have had to develop it. The thing has cost me 
scores of pounds in experimenting. It’s been so altered that 
none of the original idea is left in it. You wouldn’t recog- 
nize that dobby box as it stands to-day. And it isn’t finished 
yet. I shall have to spend more on it before it’s ready for 
manufacture as a perfect machine.’’ 

‘“They teach you the intention of lying pretty well at thy 
chapel, Hophni,’’ said Tom thoughtfully; ‘“‘ but ye make a 
poor show at following out the practice. I should change 
chapels if I were thee, Hophni.”’ 


“Now, what do you chaps think you're 
going to do with my mill 2?” 
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The Rise of a Self-Made Man 


“You let chapel alone,’’ said Asquith 
furiously. 

““T’m likely to,’? said Tom. ‘‘ Seen too 
much of your ways since I’ve been with 
you. But what’s this tale about you order- 
ing ten of the new looms with my—that 
is, your—dobby boxes from Keighley? 
They said you were trying to keep it 
quiet, but the tale’s slipped out.”’ 

Mr. Asquith’s thin, white cheeks flushed. 
It is not pleasant to be caught in a lie 
even by a discharged employee. ‘‘ Well,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I don’t see why I need justify 
myself to you. It’s no concern of yours. 
I’m paying for them, anyway.’’ 

‘““Ho, yes!’? said Tom delightedly; 
“you’ll be paying the cost and a nice fat 
royalty, too, if you don’t want the looms 
broken up as soon as they are delivered. 
Ho, yes, Hophni; you’re paying.’’ And 
once more Tom’s clogs clattered on the 
pavement with a joyous rattle-tat-rattle. 

“Stop that immoral dancing. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, doing 
such a thing.”’ 

“Not I. David danced. But I’m just 
wondering how much royalty you can 
afford to pay without getting banked.’’ 

‘Royalty, you poaching scoundrel! I 
tell you there is no royalty. The patent’s 
taken out in my own name.’’ 

Tom froze into a sudden sobriety, and 
the big chin began to project itself with 
unpleasant firmness. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, 
“you took out the patent, but you waited 
a few hours too long in doing it. I made 
you a fair offer to begin with. I took my 
drawings to you and showed you the in- 
vention on the offer of equal partnership 
if you would put the money in. You 
agreed to that. But I’ve known your 
shifty ways this long enough, Hophni, and 
I made so bold as to keep an eye on you. 
There’s a lass you want to marry Ze, 

Hophni Asquith’s pale face grew ghastly. 
“ Leave her out, please.’’ 

“Very well,’’ said Tom, who was by no means merciless. 
“But you shouldn’t promise anybody more than you’ve got. 
I picked up the hint, you see, from your own lips, and as I 
saw you’d every idea of throwing me over, I just got in at 
the back of you, and took out a_ provisional protection 
myself. Yours went off to London Thursday?”’ 

ce Yes.”? ¢ 

‘* Mine was in the Patent Office by then, and filed. 
posted Monday. So you see I’m well covered.” 

“Your patent will never hold,’’ said Hophni violently. 
‘“ And at any rate ye’ve not enough brass to fight me for it.’’ 

“Ay?” said Tom with one of his dogged looks. ‘‘ And 
how much do you put me down for?”’ 

““Vour half week’s wage which you have yet to draw.’’ 

Tom dived a hand into his pocket and produced a bank 
pass-book. ‘‘I thought there’d be some question like this 
betwixt me and thee, Hophni, and so I brought t’ book along. 
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There’s two hundred and thirty-two pound ten shilling there, 
as you’ll notice, and though it’s a deposit account repayable 
at two months I reckon I can get it out in time to fight thee, 
my man, if tha’ shows awkward.”’ 

Hophni gasped in-amazement. 
and he always bowed before it. ‘‘ Wherever did ye get all 
that brass from, Tom? Never honest, I know. Why did ye 
not tell of it before, and I could have used it for you in the 
business ?’’ 

‘“Tf it was locked up in a business,’’ said Tom dryly, 
‘*appen it mightn’t be easy to come by at a pinch when it 
was wanted, like—well, say now.”’ 

Hophni Asquith gritted his teeth and tugged at his square- 
cut red whisker. He intended to use the new loom, because 
vast profit was latent in its improvements; he intended to 
pay no royalty or fee to Tom if fighting or dodging could 
avoid it, because he preferred to have all that profit in his 
own pocket; and he was setting his nimble brain just then 
a-rummaging for some scheme by which Tom could be left 
out in the cold or be conveniently packed out of the way. 
He was not scrupulous—they were neither of them very 
scrupulous, for that matter—and some of the schemes that 
flashed past him were not over-creditable. But then Tom 
quite appreciated that in the immediate future he would have 
to keep his weather eye lifting for squalls. It was all part of 
the game, and he was perfectly ready to take his risks. In 
fact, he had a very appreciative taste for a scrimmage, and 
did not much care whether it was physical or mental. He 
had tried his thews many a time, and tried also his powers 
of strategy, and was chin-full with confidence in both of 
them. 

They parted at this point, and it was characteristic of the 
pair of them that Hophni Asquith should retire forthwith to 
his narrow little office to grapple there and then with the 
problem, and permit it to worry him incessantly from then 
onward, and that Tom should dismiss the matter entirely 
from his thoughts. In 1856 there was no Yorkshireman in 
all the West Riding keener for commercial success than Mr. 
Thomas Thompson, but at the same time he had other objects 
in life to which he gave portions of his attention. He was a 
fellow of infinitely quick decisions; once he had made up his 
mind upon a matter he could tilt it completely out of his 
thoughts till the moment came to take it up again; and in 
the meanwhile he could find refreshment in some entirely 
different mental exercise. ; 

Accordingly he took his leave of Asquith, whistled up an 
intelligent she-dog which answered to the name of Clara, 
and marched off in this company at a smart pace. 

He stopped once at the door of a cellar dwelling and hailed 
down: ‘‘ Maister still playing?”’ 

““Ay, lad. He’s had no wark these three week.’’ 

““Sithee, here’s a couple of rabbits. ’Appen they’!l do for 
t’ bairns.’’ After which he went on again, whistling cheer- 
fully, with the stolid Clara keeping close to heel as befitted 
an elderly dog. These small, unobtrusive benefactions had 
come to be part of his nature, and he derived a curious 
inward warmth from them. 

They went briskly up through the twisted, hilly streets of 
Bradford, and, seeing that the town was only some one-sixth 
of its present size in those days, quickly reached its out- 
skirts. Tom viewed the valley slopes beyond with an appre- 
ciative eye. What splendid sites were here for mills and 
dwelling-houses! It is a matter of history that largely owing 
to his energy during the next half-century, masonry covered 
the whole of this district, and Tom was shrewd enough to 
buy up land to re-sell at thumping profits. 

But as he walked then his position was lowly, his capital 
small, and his schemes correspondingly humble. He had 
given up successively the trades of collier and vagrant 
poacher, had entered the manufacturing life of the town in 
its lowest grades, and had learned very thoroughly all that 
was then to be taught of spinning, weaving and combing, 
and had obtained a shrewd insight into wool sorting, dyeing 
and machine making. He had come to his task equipped 
with magnificent health, a body that required only four 
hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four, an abnormally useful 
memory, and an ambition without any limits to it whatever; 
and so at an age when other young men are just idling 
through their first year at Cambridge, this Thompson had 
got the trade of the worsted district at his fingers’ ends. He 
hada great idea of making money, and making lots of it; 
but at the same time he kept very closely in touch with those 
two other great interests, the capture of game and the culti- 
vation of music. 

Tom walked on, enjoying the air, enjoying his thoughts. 
Clara for the most part pattered steadily along at his heels, 
to all appearance with no further thought than to follow 
abjectly. But it is probable that her mind also had its activ- 
ity, for twice (when they had left the region of houses) she 
made sudden excursions away from the path, and each time 
returned unostentatiously with a rabbit. Tom received these 
gifts with scanty thanks because the animals did not happen 
to be plump. He had a great taste for having the finest of 
everything. But Clara, in spite of her years and experience, 
could not be taught to differentiate between a fat rabbit and 
a lean one. 

So in time they came out on to the moorland, and once 
amongst the heather this scheming, dreaming Thompson 
became the many-eyed and alert poacher. Grouse on their 
native heath are the most invisible of birds, as many a shoot- 
ing man will proclaim; but there are here and there rare fel- 
lows who by custom and talent can pick out the comely 
brown creatures with surprising nimbleness, and can, more- 
over, approach them so delicately that they will not fly, but 
will merely run cowering a few yards away amongst the 
heather-stems, crouch in the new cover, and presently return 
to the old one. A dozen times Tom drove single birds ora 
covey in this fashion, and to his pride never flushed them 
once. He took his observations of the places from which 
they had moved, and in ten of them decided that the birds 
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would return, and so set snares of brass wire for their recep- 
tion. Clara showed her well-preserved teeth in a smile as 
she watched. 

He was poaching for no profit then, and so had no need of 
nets. He wanted a few brace only, and so he chose this 
more difficult way from the sheer delight of pitting his own 
skill and wit against the knowledge of the grouse. 

Tom set no more snares after the ten had been twisted on 
to the heather stems, but made his way over one of the knolls 
of the moor to a shallow dingle which was heaped with great 
gray boulders of sandstone. He trod always with a view of 
leaving behind him no readable tracks, but this caused him 
no conscious thought. He had reduced the art of stepping 
invisibly to an instinct, and so did it automatically. 

At a place where three great slabs of sandstone lay heaped 
together he stopped and laid hands upon a smaller boulder 
which was apparently bedded in black peat. It swung out 
easily to his pull, as a door swings, and behind it was a 
tunnel. Clara slipped in first to make sure the place was 
clear, and then Tom squeezed through, and lugged the stone 
into place. He had been at much pains to arrange the easy 
poise of that entrance stone. He crouched along for half a 
dozen yards, then stood up, took flint, steel and tinder from 
his pocket, and presently had his residence lit by rushlight. 

The sloping gray-stone slabs formed the sides and roof, 
and for bed and carpet there were bracken and springy 
heather. To a jutting stick hung three brace of grouse in 
various stages of maturity; against one wall was stocked a 
crisp brown heap of peats. But day still rode in the sky out- 
side, and though in those times the moors were not watched 
with that attention they receive now, Tom did not brazenly 
light his fire and send forth smoke as advertisement of his 
trespass. He waited for nightfall for that, and in the mean- 
while got out his fiddle, put on the mute, and set to work to 
enjoy himself. 

He had got written music to play from now. There were 
dealers in Bradford in those days who bought copies and 
duplicated them (in defiance of copyright laws) with their 
own pens at a half-penny a sheet. There was a large sale 
for these, for all the townspeople, even down to the humblest 
of the working-classes, were musical, and they were passed 
on as a sort of depreciating currency. If griminess were no 
objection, you could get them as low as seven sheets for a 
penny at third or fourth hand. But Tom always got his 
music new, and paid the full half-penny. Music and gifts 
were two great joys of his life, and his two extravagances. 

At the same time he had an appetite for living well. In 
Bradford at that period—which was before the era of her- 
rings and tea—the working-man lived chiefly on oatmeal 
porridge, and if you had told him that the end of the century 
his descendants would be grumbling over daily meals of 
meat, he would have called you a liar. But Mr. Thomas 
Thompson never fancied himself on this exclusively vegeta- 
rian diet. He worked better, he thought better, and more 
relishing music came to him on higher fare; and as a conse- 
quence he saw that he got it. “3 

In this residence which his troglodytic tastes had made 
him construct on the moor he lit a generous fire of peat as 
soon as night fell, and proceeded to prepare a meal. The 
primitive cookery of working-class Bradford contained noth- 
ing in its principles to meet a case like this, and, as in other 
things, he used a plan which experience and his own inven- 
tion had taught him. He plucked and drew three plump 
young grouse. From one he cut the meat, mincing it fine 
and associating with it an equal bulk of bacon. With this 
mixture he stuffed the other two birds, closing the gaps with 
wooden pins. Then he took clay and kneaded it soft with 
bilberry juice, and with this paste luted the birds all over 
with fastidious care. And finally he dug away the glowing 
peat from the hearth, clapped in the clay-covered corpses, 
heaped high the embers over them, and applied himself once 
more to his fiddle till they should be cooked. 

In due season the roast was complete. He raked away the 
glowing peats and pulled the birds toward him. The baked 
clay came from them as cleanly as the shell leaves a hard- 
boiled egg. They were brown, hot and deliciously juicy. 
They were tender to a fault. They had been hung the exact 
number of days to bring out their most exquisite flavor, and 
Tom said his grace before eating, and meant every word of 
it. It is worth while at times to whet your appetite with 
hard work and long hours and plain living if you have a 
feast like this to save up for. He was always grateful after- 
ward that the interruption did not come till he had finished 
his meal. 

It was Clara who gave the first alarm of danger. Clara, 
who had been lying as near the fire as any dog could lie 
without getting actually singed, got up, and stood on stiff 
legs and bristled. She did not growl; she was a dog who 
had always been associated with the poaching business, and 
knew how golden is silence; but she looked around to make 
sure Tom had noticed her, and then worked with her mottled 
nose in the air to make further investigation. 

Tom jumped to his feet and took out the turf plug froma 
reconnoitering place. He had three of these posts of obser- 
vation, and he plugged each carefully after use. It was the 
third look which showed him Hophni Asquith, with two 
policemen and a keeper, searching about for a way into his 
stronghold. 

Now Tom, like a rabbit, had more than one bolting-hole, 
and at first he was minded to make arun for it. But on sec- 
ond thoughts he refrained from this. Even if his face were 
not viewed, he was quite certain that Hophni would swear to 
him. And besides, the keeper carried a gun. He was pre- 
pared to risk a charge of shot himself, but he knew that the 
first barrel would be given to Clara, and if Clara were killed 
he was quite certain that he would turn and tear the throat 
out of somebody. ‘ 

Still he was by no means contemplating surrender: he had 
yet another alternative. At one point in the floor under the 
carpet of heather was a large flat slab of stone. He got his 


fingers under this and lifted. 
the entrance blocks, it had been carefully poised. Under- 
neath was a hollow, about the size and shape of a grave for 
two. Into this Tom descended, with the fiddle-case and 
Clara, and the slab of sandstone clapped down into place 
above them. 

Almost simultaneously the raiders found an entrance, and 
at first seemed unwilling to trust themselves in the uncanny 
gloom inside. They shouted for Tom to deliver himself up 
to justice, telling him that all was now discovered, and it 
would be much the best to come peaceably. 

As they got no reply to this courteous invitation they 
became more peremptory, and snarled threats; and presently 
the keeper, with the remark that there was ‘‘no dang use 
talking,’’ shoved his gun muzzle through the opening and 
followed it with a rush. His comments on finding the nest 
warm and empty were forcible. 

To him came Hophni Asquith and a policeman, peering 
about them curiously. 

“T knew I was right,’? said the manufacturer. ‘‘I felt 
sure that this was the place where I marked him down.”’ 

‘“ That’s no evidence of poaching,’’ said the policeman. 

““T™ beggar’s got two brace of my birds here, and Lord 
only knows how many more he’s etten.’’ 

““ There’s no evidence who took ’em,’’ said Robert. 

““T nobbut wish we could ha’ copped t’ beggar. The way 
my grouse has been going this last year has been simply 
hades. The fashion he can set snares beats anything you 
ever saw. I should walk into them mysen if I was a bird. 
He must ha’ been living on grouse, and no trouble, either, 
except just gathering them. Ye must work very short time 
at yar miln, mister, for him to get up here so often.”’ 

““Thompson’s never done a short day since he’s been with 
me. But then that wouldn’t interfere with his getting out on 
to the moor here. I don’t believe he ever sleeps. He’s the 
most restless man in Bradford, too restless for my taste.’’ 

‘““So it seems,’’ sneered the keeper, with all the clean- 
handed man’s contempt for the informer. ‘‘ Well, mister, I 
don’t know what for ye wanted him locked up out of the 
way, but I wish you success wi’ your dirty job. I’ve got to 
stop him poaching, choose ’ow; and if I cannot get ’im 
jailed and out of the way, I must ax t’ Maister if he willn’t 
let me tak him on as under keeper.”’ 

*‘T thought you said you didn’t know the chap,’’ said the 
policeman. 

‘“Neither I do. I’ve never so much as clapped eyes on his 
coit-tails, far less his face. But I’ve seen his work, and I’ve 
seen my birds go, and that’s enough for me. Here, come 
out of this, and let’s be getting home to we’r suppers.’’ 

They left, then, and promptly Tom disentangled himself. 
He was angry, of course, at having to abandon his country 
house, but not especially angry with Hophni. It was all in 
the game. Only he rather blamed himself for underrating 
Hophni’s cleverness. He had judged the man to have no 
eye for anything but business; to be wholly wrapped up in 
money-getting. From the puny millhand of a few years 
back Hophni Asquith had already raised himself to be a 
manufacturer, and though Tom admired the feat, up till now 
he had always rather distrusted the cleverness that brought 
it about, as being too much on a single string. The addi- 
tional power shown in tracking him to his lair on the moor 
exhibited Hophni in a new light; here was a fellow of 
resource; and Tom quickly decided that the fortunes of 
Hophni Asquith should to a certain extent henceforward be 
advanced with his own. ‘‘I’ll go into partnership with 
him,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I didn’t know he was worth it before. 
There’s more behind that square red whisker than many folk 
would guess.’’ 

He knew of a concert-club meeting that night in Bradford 
where his fiddle would be welcomed; and when the coast 
was clear he set off for the town at a good sharp trot, with 
the fiddle-case under his arm and the ungainly Clara loping 
at his heels. Ahead of him the sky held the glow of blast 
furnaces, so that a stranger might well have thought the 
town ablaze. But to Tom the spectacle was a normal one, 
and he gave it no consideration. Hophni Asquith, a pat- 
ented loom and a girl filled his thoughts to the brim, and 
helped along his pace. He was always in hard training, and 
at go-as-you-please gaits could cover his easy six miles to the 
hour. Life for him was too short to allow leisure to move 
across any considerable distance at walking speed. And just 
now he was covering the ground even faster than usual. 

He had an especial reason for wishing to visit the concert 
club that evening. The girl of Hophni’s fancy possessed a 
rather sweet soprano voice, and she would be there “‘ singing 
the top line.’?’ Hophni would not be present. Hophni 
Asquith liked music well enough, but openly stated that he 
had no leisure to chuck away over its cultivation: business 
took up all his waking hours. 

Tom came into the room when the concert was in full 
blast, tuned his fiddle, and singled out with his eye that 
Louisa who was just then hesitating as to whether or not she 
should adopt the surname of Asquith. Their eyes kept in 
touch, and Louisa presently understood that Tom. had some- 
thing to say to her alone, afterward, and she signaled back 
that he might see her home. Tom had a very expressive eye 
when he chose, and, moreover, was very useful at picking up 
meanings from other people’s eyes. 

“It’s mother that wants me to marry him,’’ Louisa 
explained when they were alone outside together, ‘‘ and I’m 
beginning to think she’s about right. I’m stalled o’ being 
poor. Beside, I like him well enough.’’ 

““There’s nothing comfortable about poverty,’’? said Tom; 
“especially for a lass. Then you’d not marry Hophni at all 
if it wasn’t for his brass?’’ 

“Td think it over a bit longer,’’ said Louisa dryly. 

Tom laughed. : , 

“Oh, you needn’t be so scornful, Tom. He knows quite 
well how I think about it. He dangled out his brass himself 
as a bait for me.’’ * 


It came up easily enough: like. 
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“Well, be sure it’s there, dear, before you’re wed.”’ 

“Is there ote wrong?”’ 

“‘T can’t say yet, but you’ll see for yourself presently.’’ 

“ How do you mean?”’ 

“Tf you see the firm of Thompson & Asquith joined in 


partnership presently, that would be a sort of guarantee that 


I thought well of his chances.”’ 

“That would be good enough for me. But are you going 
to join him, Tom? Besides, will he have you? He’s a 
master already: you are only a man.’’ 

“When I make up my mind to a thing don’t I generally 
do it?” 

Louisa laughed. ‘‘ They say so.”’ 

‘Well, here we are at the door. I’ll not come in. And 
I should say you’ll forget to tell your mother who’s walked 
you home. Good-night, dear,’’ 

“* Good-night, Tom.’’ 

Tom’s evening peregrinations were still unfinished. He 
went into unsavory Silsbridge Lane, and walked briskly into 
the Bird of Freedom public house. The reeking barroom 
was filled with Irish, two of them fighting. There were 
women in that gruesome company as well as men, many of 
them young women. But Tom had no truck with any of 
He asked one of the attendants, ‘‘ Meeting still on?”’ 
and, being answered in the affirmative, made his way toa 
door which stood (as it were) half-way up the wall, at the 
head of a couple of steps. A drunken Irish bricklayer 
put out a hand and collared him. 
“Here, my beauty, yez do not 
go up there till yez paid your 
footing.’’ 

Tom’s sharp, quick blow, with 
eleven stone six at the end of it, 
aimed at the angle of the petition- 
er’s jaw, and that person was hors 
de combat for the rest of the even- 
ing. Tom always considered him- 
self first, and just then he was ina 
hurry. Besides, he never had any 
sympathy with drunks. A gangway 
was made for him to the door, and 
he opened it and stepped up the 
stair. 

It was before the legal days of 
trades’ unions then, and the men 
who were congregated in that upper 
chamber conducted themselves 
after the manner of a secret society. 
There was a guard at the door 
armed with a flimsy sword to keep 
off intruders, there was a password 
and sign, and the room within aped 
to some degree the ritual of a 
Masonic lodge. 

Tom’s reception was not entirely 
cordial. There was a current of 
socialism in this assembly —though 
they didn’t call it socialism then — 
and Tom was no socialist. He had 
not the slightest intention of slack- 
ening his own pace down to the 
level of that of the slowest and 
idlest, and said so openly. He in- 
tended to climb to the top, and to 
get there very soon, and everybody 
was free to know it. But at the 
same time, if his principles in this 
respect were repugnant, they fully 
appreciated his shrewdness and 
insight, and the balance there lay 
in his favor. 

When he entered, the subject of a 
strike at Asquith’s was being dis- 
cussed with blunt freedom. It was 
the old tale which has existed ever 
since labor first commenced. Ex- 
pense of living was growing heav- 
ier, wages were getting less, and 
hours showed no tendency to de- 
crease. Moreover, machines were 
improving, and to the uneducated 
alarmist it was plain that there 
would be less demand for labor presently, and that the state 
of the working man and woman would grow steadily worse. 
A word-bubbling agitator pumped out his twisted arguments 
through tobacco smoke, and the meeting rumbled comments 
of ‘‘ Let’s strike,’’ at intervals. 

Then an elderly hand-loom weaver uprose and pressed for 
the old remedy of machine-breaking. He spoke with the dull 
violence of a ruined man who sticks to an obsolete trade, 
and his wrongs had endowed him with a certain sledge- 
hammer violence. It was plain at once that he had a large 
following. Destruction and a riot were always popular cries 
at these assemblies, and thus are revolutions made. Those 
who did not assent were for the most part of the cowards, 
and for their conversion cries of cowardice were freely leveled 
at them as being the most likely taunt to stir their pluck. 

The meeting, then, was in an unpromising temper when 
presently Tom was called upon for his views, and saw fit to 
give a flat defiance to everything which had been previously 
stated. He was no orator at that time or at any other; he 
was not much more than a boy then, be it remembered; but 
he knew his own mind and he knew his own policy, and he 
Stated both in lucid sentences. Others had cursed machin- 
ery, but he gave it his uncompromising blessing; others 
advocated restricted output; he was in favor of turning out 
every stitch that could be made—and finding good markets 
for it. “Hard work and good machinery, he said, meant high 
Hand-looms, he pointed out, were as dead as bows 
and arrows, and both nowadays only fit for kindling-wood. 
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But at that point the meeting refused to hear him further, 
and from the other side of the room an irritated hand-comber 
flung across at him a heavy pewter pot. 

Now, one man, with his bare hands, cannot in an open 
room fight five-and-twenty, and Mr. Thomas Thompson after- 
ward appreciated this and stored it amongst his axioms. 
But youth is warm-blooded, and Tom rather liked a turn-up. 
He returned the pewter to its owner with the full strength of 
his arm, and presently was the centrepiece of a very toler- 
able mélée. It is a wonder that he did not get the life kicked 
out of him by angry clogs, for he was in an assembly where 
a vote of censure was frequently fatal; but activity and luck 
saved him from any extravagant injury, and though he did 
leave the room by the window instead of the door, he reached 
the dirty street outside all in one piece, and presently was 
his own man again. An agitated Clara came up from some- 
where to lick his hand. 

Most men after a hint like that would have adjudged the 
neighborhood unhealthy, and have retired from it with speed. 
But Tom was doggedly determined to get the information he 
came for. So at the risk of his life he crept back again, and 
found against the walla fall-pipe by which he could climb 
up to the level of the meeting-room. He did not go up at 
once. As a preliminary, he picked up a stone and sent it 
neatly through one of the window-panes. Angry men came 
out to catch the aggressor, and Tom retired a while whilst 
they blew off their temper. But when the coast was clear 
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smoke, and the meeting rumbled comments of ‘‘ Let’s strike,” at intervals 


back he came again, and leaving Clara as a sentry at the foot 
of the fall-pipe, shinned up, took a lodging on the window- 
sill, and listened to the rest of the proceedings through the 
gap. By the time he came down again and departed toward 
the house where he had a lodging he had got the information 
he needed. 

There were battle, riot and revolution mapped out for the 
future, but Tom did not lose any sleep that night through 
thinking of them. He had made his plans, and the matter 
was dismissed from his mind till the time came for them to 
mature. In the meanwhile there was leisure. So next 
morning he engaged himself as a striker at a millwright’s, 
with the idea of getting some practical knowledge of forging 
and fitting, and in the evenings he learned the mother tongue 
of a German clerk who shared his lodging. The German 
was very content to take his fee in kind, and Tom fed him 
royally on rabbits and game which he and Clara went out 
two evenings a week to collect by way of exercise and diver- 
sion. 

It was two months after that meeting of the conspirators at 
the Bird of Freedom that the climax was reached. The 
machine-makers at Keighley had finished the new looms, 
and they were duly set up in Hophni Asquith’s weaving- 
shed. The ingenuity of them was plain for any one to see, 
As compared with the old looms, with the same amount of 
overlooking they would add thirty per cent. to the output, 
and would probably double it. Mr. Asquith announced a 
diminution in the rate of piece-work wages, and invited his 


hands to attend to their duties as formerly. He pointed out 
very sensibly that he was not proposing to pay them less on 
the week; he was only readjusting the scale to changed cir- 
cumstances. 

Promptly the political economists of the Bird of Freedom 
uttered their howl against overproduction. For Hophni’s 
hands the case needed little argument after that. If gentle- 
men who could earn beer merely from their knowledge of 
finance and economics recommended a strike, it stood to rea- 
son that their advice was good. The Spectator, a local paper 
which was always against any form of government whatever, 
hounded them on. So out on strike they went, breaking the 
mill windows behind them as an announcement of the fact. 

Hophni Asquith lived in the mill those days, armed some- 
what tremulously with-a horse-pistol, which he pointed at 
visitors. The flesh had sunk underneath the clean line of 
his red whisker, outlining the jaw in hard relief. He 
victualed himself on biscuits and tea. When he slept, it was 
in a hard Windsor chair in the office. His bravery in doing 
this approached the heroic. He knew that the strikers would 
stick at little, and that any night a force of them might turn 
up to wreck the mill, or set it alight, and leave him to fry 
on a grill of smashed machinery. Constitutionally he was a 
timid man, born of an ill-nourished stock, and physically 
feeble. Every clog that clattered down the paved street 
without sent him into a sweat of fear. But—he stuck to his 
mill. He had built up the business from nothing ,in an 
incredibly short time by sheer in- 
dustry and cleverness. He knew 
full well the devils of poverty from 
which he had arisen. He had tasted 
the keen delights of handling 
money, and the power that money 
gives, and he lusted with all the 
force of his nature for more. 

There was another impulse which 
drove him, but he did not know it 
then. If he had been forced to 
make confession at that date, he 
would have said that it was money 
and his mill that alone he would 
fight for. 

To this unpromising person then 
came Thomas Thompson, with a 
mongrel she-dog at his heels, and 
bluntly proposed partnership. 
“And put down that pistol, man,’’ 
said Tom, squinting down at a 
bell-muzzle that wavered against 
his chest. ‘‘ Fit a new flint to it if 
you want the thing to go off. Or 
better still, chuck that on the scrap 
heap, and buy a new one with a 
percussion lock. I should have 
thought you’d have learned by this, 
Hophni, that old machinery is 
not profitable—not even gun 
machinery.’’ 

Hophni ordered him off the place 
promptly enough, and the burly 
Tom pushed inside and sat him- 
self in an office chair. ‘‘ They’ll 
be here to wreck the mill for you 
to-night, and smash every loom in 
the shed. How does that new loom 
of mine frame, Hophni? I haven’t 
commenced an action against you 
for infringement yet. It didn’t 
seem worth while. It looks as if 
you'll either have to give mea 
partnership or see those new looms 
smashed i’ bits.’’ 

‘“So you’ve set them on to wreck 
the place?’ 

“Nay, lad, but I’ve not. I tried 
to put in my bit of advice at the 
Bird of Freedom, and they threw 
me out—threw me through the 
window, for the matter of that. 
But I’ve made it my business to 
find out what goes on at the meet- 
ing, and here’s the news.”’ 

‘‘T shall go tothe police for protection. I shall demand 
to have the soldiers out.”’ 

““Yes, you’re likely to get that. With the Spectator 
squawking for liberty of speech and freedom for the individ- 
ual, you're likely to get a Bradford magistrate to order guns 
and cutlasses to be used upon the sovereign people in their 
legitimate agitation against a merciless employer.”’ 

Hophni recognized the quotation, and cursed the Bradford 
Spectator. 

Tom laughed. ‘‘So much for your loyalty, lad. You 
swear by that paper most times. It’s your own way of 
thinking in everything that does not touch your own individ- 
ual pocket.”’ 

‘Tf there’s no way of saving the mill I shall have to file 
my petition, that’s all. But I shall start again. Every one 
will know why I failed, and it’ll do little harm to my credit. 
Besides ag 

‘“You’ve got some brass put away in a stocking that the 
creditors will not lay hands on? Well, maybe. But from 
all accounts you’re not overly liked, Hophni, and I should 
say they’ll squeeze you pretty tight once you’re down, and 
see that you don’t get your discharge in a hurry. Much bet- 
ter not go into bankruptcy at all.’’ 

‘“ You seem to think you could keep me out! ”’ 

“* Oh, I don’t think; I know.”’ 

‘“Come now; I don’t mind admitting that I’m pushed 
pretty hard just now, Tom. If you’ve got a way of getting 

(Continued on Page 12) 


company system, 
as at present ap- 
plied, will not be found 
either so economical or 
so adaptable a finan- 
cial weapon as the 
great trusts under per- 
sonal ownership and 
management, which 
are apparently to be 
brought to bear against 
them in open compe- 
tition in their own 
market. As a means, 
however, of uniting 
capital for the work- 
ing of sound enter- 
prises they are un- 
rivaled, and I have 
little doubt that our 
financial experts, who 
have so successfully 
surmounted the diffi- 
culties of the past, 
will find the means 
of coping with the ne- 
cessities of the future. 
Another large channel of annual systematic waste of time 
and money and energy is that of our Parliamentary procedure 
in regard to private bills. Only those who have had occa- 
sion to take charge of an enterprise requiring statutory 
powers can have any idea of the extent to which utterly 
profitless costs and delays are incurred in process of obtain- 
ing the necessary powers. There are a large number of 
undertakings, particularly those of some magnitude, such as 
railway, water, electric traction, or other companies, whose 
work requires that they should be endowed with Parliamen- 
tary powers. Here, again, capital grouped collectively is, 
under our inexcusably expensive and slow system, placed at 
a great disadvantage in comparison with the one-man manage- 
ment of a private syndicate or trust. Either the present 
costly system will have to be revised, or some new or cheaper 
method of concentrating capital and of obtaining the neces- 
sary powers to trade will have to be devised. 


| AM afraid that our 


The Sharpest Thorn in the Flesh of Trade 


But the greatest national waste is that deliberately and 
daily committed by British labor by intentional restriction of 
output. This restriction has become a rule now in the 
majority of trades. Needless to say that it is contrary to 
economic law and is resorted to for purely selfish purposes, 
viz., to produce an artificial increase of wages. Fortunately 
for the progress of mankind no such rule prevails in 
America; in fact, the contrary and natural practice of pro- 
ducing the largest amount by each individual worker holds 
good in that country. The consequences will be severely felt 
as competition becomes keener. In fact, it 
operating in the machinery trade, in which American pro- 
ductions are successfully building up an important export 
trade. It is particularly in regard to rapidity of delivery 
that American producers are able to compete successfully 
with British manufacturers. 

It has recently transpired, from questions officially 
answered in the House of Commons, that orders for bridges 
and other engineering material have been placed in America, 
as against England, for delivery in Egypt, India and 
Burma, entirely because the orders could be executed from 
American sources in a much shorter time. Several English 
railway companies have found themselves constrained to pur- 
chase locomotives in America for the same reason. It will 
be interesting to watch how long it will take the trades 
unions of this country to recognize the disadvantages they 
are creating for their own members, as well as for their 
employers and the British nation, by the adoption of this 
pernicious and indefensible system. The American labor 
system is clearly destined to survive the British, and the 
American nation will benefit by the adoption of that which is 
economically right, whilst we shall lose in a corresponding 
degree. 

Even the organization of some of our government depart- 
ments will have to be modernized and assimilated to the 
requirements of the times, if we are to hold our own against 
the influx of foreign investment which our free market and its 
large profits must continue to attract in a growing degree. I 
am by no means an advocate of state assistance to trade; at 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of two papers on The American 
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YanKee Methods and English Merchants 


least in the manner in which that phrase is understood and 
applied out of England. But I am still less a partisan of 
state obstruction to trade. As such state obstruction has 
undoubtedly been applied to British enterprises in the past, 
it must at all costs be avoided in the future. 


The Strangling of a Young Industry 


Those who are conversant with the facts know that the 
advent and development of the electrical industry in this 
country has been retarded for twenty years, if not crippled 
forever, by grandmotherly legislation and rules, framed, it 
was believed, for the protection from danger of the general 
public. That result has been attained, but not in the manner 
intended. It has come about through the condition of an 
industry strangled and delayed by unnecessary precautions, 
limitations and procedure. The result has been that a new 
industry of primary importance, not second probably even 
to steam itself, has been constrained to develop itself 
abroad, and is only slowly coming into use in this country 
(particularly as regards power distribution and traction) as 
a foreign manufacture. 

Again, the provision of cheap land and water carriage, of 
which we were the original inventors and providers, is being 
wrested from us by the superior methods of pupils who have 
learned our best methods without assimilating our faults. 

A unique opportunity for dealing with railway rates and 
cheap land carriage was placed in the hands of the Board of 
Trade some years ago. But much if not the whole of that 
splendid opportunity was lost by the decision, then arrived 
at, to confine the inquiry to home rates. Not only was the 
inquiry thereby sterilized, but the actual power of the railway 
companies to charge as they liked, Parliament and the Rail- 
way Commission notwithstanding, was greatly increased. 


The Costly Tyranny of Railways 


To-day there is little doubt that the railway companies of this 
country are, in their own sphere, more powerful than the 
government and the department which should control them. 
Nor can there be any doubt that they do not always use that 
power in the best interest of the trade of the country, their 
own included. A trade which is overweighted with the 
maximum charge which the traffic will bear, as the goods 
traffic of this country practically is, cannot be as profitable 
nationally as the same trade would be were it handled with a 
view to encourage its maximum development. This is not a 
mere shareholder’s question, as it is so often stated to be by 
those who wish to stifle its discussion. It is a matter of the 
utmost moment to the industrial and commercial interests of 
the Kingdom. 

I have endeavored to show that the trade of this country 
is not at present in a condition to bear new competition 
without further adjustment and preparation. Our trade, so 
far, has, speaking generally, been built up on a basis which 
did not contemplate serious competition either on its own, 
or still less on improved, lines of cost and management. Yet 
that is the class of competition which is coming with the 
advent of American capital, system and activity. We have 
had as yet only the sleepy opposition of protection to sur- 
mount. Now we shall have mental and physical activity 
fully equal to our own, and methods of business perhaps 
superior to those of ours, which have not been furbished in 
the school of serious rivalry, to overcome. These modern- 
ized methods, moreover, will be freely supported by almost 
limitless capital, which, having a deeply-laid object in view, 
looks less for an immediate return on outlay than for build- 
ing the foundation of future business, and the ultimate 
rather than the present accomplishment of the object aimed 
at. Now that is not a system of competition with which the 
financiers and merchants of this country have yet had to 
deal. That they will be fully able to meet it I have not the 
slightest doubt. Nor do I hesitate to believe that the peace- 
ful emulation will result in the undertaking of greater enter- 
prises by British capital and the successful working of even 
larger schemes than we have yet been familiar with. 


English Lessons Learned by Americans 


After all, we can, in this country, claim credit for originating 
and first carrying into effect that very concentration of 
capital which is now being brought to bear against us (on a 
somewhat larger scale perhaps) by our American cousins. 
Firstly, we ourselves inaugurated the system of investing 
British capital in foreign countries and in foreign enterprises 
of all kinds. It is thanks, indeed, to our own enormous de- 
velopment of that system that what is familiarly termed “‘ the 
balance of trade’’ in economics has been regulated to the 
point of unprecedented prosperity which this country has 


‘tance, the capital 


reached. Then, as 
our operations, both 
at home and abroad, 
increased in impor- > 


with which they were 
carried out was 
enlarged also. 

It was at this stage 
that the concentra- 
tion process com- 
menced. Theopera- 
tions became notice- 
able first among 
financial institutions 
and banks. It was 
found, as home and 
foreign branches 
were added, that 
these could be easily 
managed from the 
central  establish- 
ment. If six (or a 
dozen branches could 
be managed as easily 
and as satisfactorily 
as one, why not 
twenty orforty? The = 
competition for new branches which should extend business 
operations with a minimum of expense and competition led 
to amalgamation. Weak firms with good connections were 
bought up, experienced managers were placed in charge, 
and new business was created at a minimum of cost and risk. 
Bank after bank carried out the process quietly and system- 
atically till the present results were attained. The process 
then spread to other trades, and with the inestimable assist- 
ance of the Limited Liability Acts, which permitted of enor- 
mous capitals being drawn from the public purse, amalgama- 
tion after amalgamation, in all classes of business, including 
retail, was effected. The process has by no means terminated. 


The Outlook for the Future 


This country, having thus initiated the system, can have no 
cause of complaint that other capitalists are following suit. 
London and England must benefit therefrom in the long run. 
The British markets will thereby become greater financial 
and commercial centres than ever, and the balance of trade 
will be further rectified in our favor. 

Vendors of all nationalities will know that if they have a 
really good thing to sell they will secure a higher price and 
probably quicker payment if they bring it to the city than if 
they attempt to dispose of it elsewhere. More rich residents 
will flock to London. Property in town and country will not 
depreciate in value. More mixed marriages will take place, 
which will strengthen the powers of the British race. 

But the chief benefit, nationally speaking, will, I think, 
be one of long duration if not permanency. The stimulus of 
competition of a superior character will prove invaluable. It 
will provoke a serious awakening in the highest regions of 
financial and business activity. The best methods of 
American management will be studied, and probably 
adopted with alterations suitable to local requirements. 
American production has been stimulated and brought to its 
present pitch of perfection by the mental process of sur- 
mounting the problem of dear labor. It has accomplished 
that task victoriously, and converted a disadvantage into a 
positive benefit. American ingenuity and adaptiveness in 
labor-saving appliances have converted a dear market into 
one now approaching cheapness of production. 


The Secret of American Success 


The moral of that victory is that there is no difficulty, physi- 
cal or social, which mind, well applied, cannot overcome. 
We have ourselves fought that battle in the past and have not 
been conquered. I repeat that I have no anxiety now, and 
rather welcome the new situation and prospects as supplying 


a motive which was, perhaps, slightly wanting owing to our 


great prosperity and absence of serious competition. 
American progress may be attributed wholly to organiza- 


tion, system and hard work. We are familiar with, and at ~ 


least equally gifted in, those qualities. I have every con- 
viction that we will not permit ourselves to be worsted in 
their proper employment. But I am also satisfied that the 
struggle will be a severe one, and that before victory and 
assimilation become wholly ours we shall, as in other war- 


fare, have to pay the price of leaving numerous and unex-— 


pected hostages to fortune. 


I druther be blind as shut one eye. 

All chokes is foolishness. Ef a man kin kill a duck 
seventy yards down wind with a sixteen-gauge smooth-bore, 
what's he want of a cannon pinched at th’ muzzle? 

Yes, sir! Wild ducks come to a light like candle-flies. 
Some nights you kin build a fire on a island an’ knock ’em 
down with a pole. 

Wimmen an’ squirrels is th’ same. 
git ’em. 

Some things is hard to kill. Trout aigs an’ turtle aigs is 
froze hard all winter, but they wake up lively in th’ spring. 

There ain’t no fish a mink cain’t ketch, ’cept a trout an’ a 


Gitar a shotgun ain’t nothin’ but p’intin’ nohow. 


Jus’ set still an’ you’ll 


- bass—an’ sometimes he gits bass. 


You take a duck flyin’ fast an’ low, an’ he cain’t see nothin’ 
littler than a cow until he’s on top o’ it. OnetimeI sit ina 
boat in a river slough an’ one come ’long an’ I speared it with 
a fish-spear. 

When th’ leaves is down an’ there’s snow on th’ groun’ any 
one o’ these here old owls don’t waste no time huntin’ f’r 
mice an’ sich. From sundown to sunup he’s huntin’ for 
grouse, an’ by time winter’s gone he gits a many a one. 
Ain’t nothin’ easier than to go out into th’ woods in Janwerry 
an’ find grouse feathers bunched. That means owl. Grouse 
roost with their heads all p’intin’ in diff’runt ways, so’s they 
kin fly out when a fox comes, but what sorter livin’ show they 
got ’g’inst a thing what kin see ’em an’ drops down on one 
of ’em in th’ dark? Sometimes I wonder there’s any left. 
They breed strong or they'd all be dead in three years. 

Every mushrat builds his nest with four holes. That's one 
hole for him to go in at an’ three holes for him to go out at. 
Mink! 

To ketch wolves you find a ploughed field an’ notice which 
way th’ tracks p’int. Then you find ’nother ploughed field 
two miles away an’ notice which way th’ tracks p’int. Then 
you find ’nother field an ’nother field an’ notice which way th’ 
tracks p’int. When you find ’em all p’intin’ toward one 
place you go to that place an’ the place’ll bea holler with 
rocks an’ bresh in it. That’s where th’ den is with th’ cubs. 
You take out th’ 
young wolves an’ put 
?em in asack an’ th’ 
county clerk pays 
you for their ears. 
Course th’ tracks 
you find are th’ old 
ones’ tracks. Course 
you don’t see th’ old 
ones. Nobody never 
sees a grown timber 
wolf, ’less he’s dead. 

Hard-shel! turtles 
git more young 
ducks than foxes or 
minks or wildcats or 
anything what can’t 
swim. ’Tain’t hard 
for a turtle to rise 
under one an’ grab 
its leg an’ pull it 
down. Mebbe out 
of a flock of eight 
young mallards on 
a north woods lake 
four’ll git to fly 
south; mebbe two; mebbe 
none. Orter bea law ’g’ inst 
turtles. There ain’t nothin’ 
*bout a turtle what entitles 
him to young duck. 

Any man what’ll send 
a ferret with a string to it 
into a rabbit’s house in or- 
der to git a shot when it 
jumps out orter be shut up 
in a big house with a live 
lion an’ told to treat, 
trade or travil. Ilike rabbit meat, 
but when I cain’t git it nat’ral I'll 
go hungry. Skeerin’ it to death 
afore killin’ it spiles th’ meat. 

Trappin’, I’d jus’ as soon have a 
blind trap set in a runway as a 
baited trap. I kin git as many 
otter one way as th’ other, an’ 
baitin’ is alot o’ work. Fact is, 
a otter likes to kill his own grub. 
Mebbe he’]I eat cut fish if he’s lazy 
or sick, but most times he’ll let it 
alone. 

I see men hitch out tame ducks 
as decoys. It’s a good way not to 
git noducks. You an’ me cain’t tell th’ diff’runce atween th’ 
way they talk, but old Mr. Mallard kin. 

Fellers what writes books say a woodcock don’t lay many 
aigs. I see twelve woodcock aigs in one nest. I see one 
time a woodcock hen with a bunch o’ young ones; must ’a’ 
been more than a dozen of ’em. They was in dried cotton- 
wood leaves. She see mean’ fly away like she had a hurt 
wing. Lord bless her! I wouldn’t hurt her. One minit I 
see them chicks. Next minit I don’t see ’em. I go there an’ 
turn all th’ leaves over one by one with my finger. I don’t 
find no chicks. Where’d they goto? I dunno. S’pose they 
were ’round somewheres. I ain’t got but one set 0’ eyes. 
Yes, sir! Grouse drums all th’ year ’round. Mebbe they 
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drum a leetle more in th’ spring, but you kin hear ’em any 
month atween March an’ March. Mebbe they do it in th’ 
spring for love an’ in th’ summer for habit an’ in th’ fall for 
sport and in th’ winter for their health. Anyhow, they do it. 

Mebbe a wood duck ’Il take a young one in her bill an’ fly 
a half-mile to water. I dunno. I never see her do it. Isee 
her bring a young one down from th’ nest an’ set it at th’ 
foot o’ th’ tree, fly up ag’in an’ bring ’nother one down, an’ 
so on tell th’ hull brood was on th’ ground, an’ then lead ’em 
to water jus’ like any yuther duck. A woodcock will carry 
a young one sometimes atween her thighs an’ sometimes on 
her back. I see it done both ways. 

You take fifteen quail aigs an’ put ’em under a old barn- 
yard hen. She’ll set on ’em faithful an’ be mighty proud of 
em. She’ll set an’ set jus’ like they was her own, an’ I 
guess she thinks they are her own. When th’ chicks come 
out she leads ’em into th’ yard an’ clucks to’em to come 
an’ eat. She sticks her head down an’ clucks. Then she 
looks up an’ she don’t see nothin’. They’regone. You never 
see a more foolisher lookin’ thing than that old hen. One 
time I see a fam’ly o’ Choctaw Injuns what had a brood o’ 
tame quail. They’d hang ’bout th’ camp an’ come to feed 
an’ almos’ let you step on ’em. Next year, howsomever, 
there warn’t no tame quail ’roun’ that camp, an’ th’ Choctaws 
had to hunt for quail meat with a cane pole an’ horse-hair 
noose at th’ eend o’ it, jus’ like other Injuns. There ain’t 
but one good way to tame quail, an’ that’s with No. 8’s; 
leetle bit earlier 10’s 711 do. 
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The Success of Little Men 
By J. S. Henry 


““T SOMETIMES think the physically small man has an ad- 

vantage in public life,” said Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage to one of his assistants, who claimed that 
short stature was a handicap in the race of life. ‘‘ There is 
a glamour or romance about the little fellow who succeeds,’’ 
continued the Secretary, ‘‘that attracts attention and gives 
him a reputation. On the whole, I believe the man of 


diminutive size is more effective than the physically perfect 
man of imposing presence. The little fellow is more aggres- 
sive and self-assertive because he has not the adventitious 
aid of bodily beauty and favor. There are lots of big little 
men in public life and history abounds in small celebrities.’’ 

This statement was made partly to encourage Assistant 
Secretary Ailes, who is disposed to regard an imposing pres- 
ence as necessary to full success and who sometimes regrets 
that his five feet five cannot be stretched half a cubit. But 
the Secretary’s long experience convinces him that bodily 
height, breadth and depth do not insure success in life. He 
has observed that spirit and ability bring the man of small 
physical size into prominence. 
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It may be that Secretary Gage, in eulogizing the small man, 
had in mind, as an illustration of what the little fellows can 
do, the record of Mr. James H. Eckels, who was a fellow- 
townsman of Mr. Gage and Comptroller of the Currency 
under President Cleveland. Shortly after Mr. Eckels 
assumed office in the Treasury he was invited to deliver a 
lecture before one of the law classes in Columbia University. 
He was not recognized when he repaired to the hall and 
modestly took a back seat, where he was the object of some 
curious scrutiny on the part of the students, who supposed 
him to be a young interloper—a stranger who had simply 
wandered into the classroom. 

The professor in charge that evening expressed regret that 
the speaker for the occasion, Comptroller Eckels, had not put 
in an appearance. The stranger in the back row arose and 
announced that he was Mr. Eckels. All eyes were then 
riveted upon the slight, boyish figure and youthful face, 
innocent of beard. Disappointment was written on every 
face, including that of the professor, but when the ‘‘ boy,’’ as 
he appeared, reached the platform and began his masterly 
address, disappointment gave way to enthusiasm, and one of 
the biggest brains in President Cleveland’s Administration 
received a public introduction. 

The physical giant is not met with very frequently in 
national affairs, now that Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, has 
retired from public life. Outside of the Supreme Court, 
where master minds are carried in giant bodies by such men 
as Justices Gray, Harlan and White, few of the controlling 
spirits who are leaving an impress on history are above 
medium height or weight, and many of the most prominent 
are far below the average-sized man. Even the Supreme 
Court is presided over by a man small in stature and slight of 
figure. Melville W. Fuller, Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, is a pygmy compared with Associate 
Justice Gray, who sits at his immediate left on the bench. 
Justice McKenna, the latest appointee to the bench, is small 
in stature. 

Measured by ordinary standards the President of the 
United States is a small man physically, but there is no 
doubt of his having achieved great success and having won a 
high place in the history of the country and of the world. 
He is hardly up to what is called 
medium height. He has associated 
with him a number of big little men. 

Honorable John Hay, Secretary 
of State, ex- Ambassador to England, 
and known all the world over as a 
poet and author, started in life with 
the supposed handicap of a slight 
body and undersized figure. Sec- 
retary of the Navy Long is below 
the standard height,and Postmaster- 


General Smith is barely up to 
the medium line. The present 
Attorney-General, Mr. Philander 
C. Knox, cannot boast of many 
inches, but his success where 
mentality is potent was long ago 
achieved. 

President McKinley’s last 


Republican predecessor, the late 
General Harrison, was familiarly 
known as “‘ Little Ben.’’ He had 
large men in his Cabinet, but never 
showed to disadvantage, even 
alongside the talented Blaine, who 
was above the average size and 
of very graceful and imposing 
presence. 

In Congress the little men often 
attract the most attention. Within 
the past quarter of a century many 
statesmen of insignificant bodily 
stature have made their names 
known from one end of the land to 
the other. Less than a decade ago 
few men were more prominent 
than the doughty little Democratic 
leader, William L. Wilson, after- 
ward Postmaster-General. When 
the tariff bill bearing his name 
passed the House he was caught 
up and carried on the shoulders 
of enthusiastic colleagues, among 
them Mr. William J. Bryan. His 
feather weight made this demon- 
stration easy. There are those in 
Congress who still remember the 
diminutive Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens, of Georgia, whose great 
intellect made him one of the 
South’s greatest men. 

To-day in the House the homely 
old adage that ‘‘valuable goods are put up in small 
packages” is verified when Representative John Dalzell, 
of Pennsylvania, or ‘‘ Uncle Joe’’ Cannon, of Illinois, appear 
on the floor. The great leaders in Congress are not usually 
sons of Anak. Among other big little men may be noted 
Admiral Dewey and General Fred Funston, both of whom 
have made considerable noise in the world. Then there is 
“Little Joe’? Wheeler. United States Treasurer Roberts is 
so short that when he sits in an ordinary office chair his feet 
do not touch the floor. The list might be extended indefi- 
nitely to prove that towering form and broad shoulders are 
not essential to success. 
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THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 


T WAS the night of the tenth of December. Three of the 
| four stories of the cupola were building and the upright 
posts were reaching toward the fourth. It still appeared 
to be a confused network of timbers, with only the begin- 
nings of walls, but as the cupola walls are nothing but a shell 
of light boards to withstand the wind, the work was further 
along than might have been supposed. Down on the working 
story the machinery was nearly all in, and up here in the 
cupola the scales and garners were going into place as 
rapidly as the completing of the supporting framework per- 
mitted. The cupola floors were not all laid. If you had 
stood on the distributing floor, over the tops of the bins, you 
might have looked not only down through a score of openings 
between plank areas and piles of timber, into black pits, 
sixteen feet square by seventy deep, but upward through a 
grill of girders and joists to the clear sky. Everywhere men 
swarmed over the work, and the buzz of the electric lights 
and the sounds of hundreds of hammers blended into a con- 
fused hum. 

If you had walked to the east end of the building, here and 
there balancing along a plank or dodging through gangs of 
laborers and around moving timbers, you would have seen, 
stretching off from a point not half way to the ground, the 
annex bins, rising so steadily that it was a matter of only a 
few weeks before they would be ready to receive grain. 
Now another walk, this time across the building to the north 
side, would have shown you the river house, out there on the 
wharf, and the marine tower rising up through the middle 
with a single arc lamp on the topmost girder throwing a 
mottled, checkered shadow on the wharf and the water below. 

At a little after eight o’clock Peterson, who had been look- 
ing at the stairway, now nearly completed, came out on the 
distributing floor. He was in good spirits, for everything 
was going well, and Bannon had frankly credited him, of 
late, with the improvement in the work of the night shifts. 
He stood looking up through the upper floors of the cupola, 
and he did not see Max until the timekeeper stood beside 
him. 

““ Hello, Max,’’ he said. 
another ten days.’’ 

Max followed Peterson’s glance upward. 

““T guess that’s right. It begins to look as if things was 
coming ’round all right. I just come up from the office. 
Mr. Bannon’s there. He’ll be up before long, he says. I 
was a-wondering if maybe I hadn’t ought to go back and tell 
him about Grady. He’s around, you know.”’’ 


““ We'll have the roof on here in 


“Who? Grady?’’ 

“Yes. Him and another fellow was standing down by 
one of the cribbin’ piles. I was around there on the way 
up ” 


“What was they doing?’’ 
“Nothing. Just looking on.’’ 


” Editor’s Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of May 25. 
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Peterson turned to shout at some laborers, then he pushed 
back his hat and scratched his head. 

‘‘T don’t know but what you’d ought to ’a’ told Charlie 
right off. That man Grady don’t mean us no good.”’ 

““T know it, but I wasn’t just sure.’”’ 

“Well, I'l] tell you fe 

Before Peterson could finish Max broke in: 

That? sehimes 

“Where?” 

“That fellow over there, walking along slow. 
one that was with Grady.’’ 

“I'd like to know what he thinks he’s doing here.”’ 
Peterson started forward, adding: ‘‘I guess I know what to 
say to him.”’ 

‘Hold on, Pete,’’ said Max, catching his arm. ‘“‘ Maybe 
we’d better speak to Mr. Bannon. I’ll go down and tell him, 
and you keep an eye on this fellow.’’ 

Peterson reluctantly assented, and Max walked slowly 
away, now and then pausing to look around at the men. 
But when he had nearly reached the stairway, where he 
could slip behind the scaffolding about the only scale hopper 
that had reached a man’s height above the floor, he moved 
more rapidly. He met Bannon on the stairway, and told 
him what he had seen. Bannon leaned against the wall of 
the stairway bin, and looked thoughtful. 

‘“So he’s come, has he?’’? was his only comment. ‘* You 
might speak to Pete, Max, and bring him here. I’!1 wait.”’ 

Max and Peterson found him looking over the work of the 
carpenters. 

“JT may not be around much to-night,’’ he said with a 
wink, ‘‘ but I’d like to see both of you to-morrow afternoon 
some time. Can you get around about four o’clock, Pete?’’ 

“Sure,’’ the night boss replied. 

“We've got some thinking to do about the work, if we’re 
going to put it through. I’ll look for you at four o’clock 


He’s the 


then, in the office.’’? He started down the stairs. ‘‘ I’m 
going home now.”’’ 

‘“Why,’’ said Peterson, ‘‘ you only just come.’’ 

Bannon paused and looked back over his shoulder. The 


light came from directly overhead, and the upper part of his 
face was in the shadow of his hat brim, but Max, looking 
closely at him, thought that he winked again. 

‘‘T wanted to tell you,’’ the foreman went on; ‘‘ Grady’s 
come around, you know —and another fellow as 

““Yes, Max told me. I guess they won’t hurt you. 
night.’’ 

As he went on down he passed a group of laborers who 
were bringing stairway material to the carpenters. 

““T don’t know but what you was talking pretty loud,”’ 
said Max to Peterson in a low voice. ‘‘ Here’s some of ’em 
now.’’ 

‘““They didn’t hear nothing,’’ Peterson replied, and the 
two went back to the distributing floor. They stood in a 
shadow, by the scale hopper, waiting for the reappearance of 
Grady’s companion. He had evidently gone on to the upper 
floors, where he could not be distinguished from the many 
other moving figures; but in a few minutes he came back, 
walking deliberately toward the stairs. He looked at 
Peterson and Max, but passed by without a second glance, 
and descended. Peterson stood looking after him. 

“Now, I’d like to know what Charlie meant by going 
home,’”’ he said. 

Max had been thinking hard. 

““Say, Pete, we’re blind.’’ 

“ee Why? ”) 

‘“ Did you think he was going home?”’ 

Peterson looked at him, but did not reply. 

“ Because he ain’t.”’ 

“Well, you heard what he said,’’ 

““What does that go for? He was winking when he said 
it. He wasn’t going to stand there and tell the laborers all 
about it, like we was trying to do. I'll bet he ain’t far off.’’ 

““T ain’t got a word to say,’’ said Peterson. ‘‘ If he wants 
to leave Grady to me, I guess I can take care of him.’’ 

Max had come to the elevator for a short visit—he liked 
to watch the work at night—but now he settled down to 
stay, keeping about the hopper where he could see Grady if 
his head should appear at the top of the stairs. Something 
told him that Bannon saw deeper into Grady’s manceuvres 
than either Peterson or himself, and while he could not 
understand, yet he was beginning to think that Grady would 
appear before long, and that Bannon knew it. 

Sure enough, only a few minutes had gone when Max 
turned back from a glance at the marine tower and saw the 
little delegate standing on the top step, looking about the 
distributing floor and up through the girders overhead with 
quick, keen eyes. Then Max understood what it all meant: 
Grady had chosen a time when Bannon was least likely to be 
on the job; and he had sent the other man ahead to recon- 
noitre. It meant mischief—Max could see that; and he felt 
a boy’s nervousness at the prospect of excitement. He 
stepped farther back into the shadow. 

Grady was looking about for Peterson; when he saw his 
burly figure, outlined against a light at the farther end of the 
building, he walked directly toward him, not pausing this 
time to talk to the laborers or to look at them. Max, moving 
off a little to one side, followed, and reached Peterson’s side 
just as Grady, his hat pushed back on his head and his feet 
apart, was beginning to talk. 

““T had a little conversation with you the other day, Mr. 
Peterson, I called to see you in the interests of the men, the 


Good- 


Finally he said: 


men that are working for you—working like galley slaves 
they are, every man of them. It’s shameful to a man that’s 
seen how they’ve been treated by the nigger drivers that 
stands over them day and night.’’ He was speaking in a 
loud voice, with the fluency of a man who is carefully pre- 
pared. There was none of the bitterness or the ugliness in 
his manner that had slipped out in his last talk with Bannon, 
for he knew that a score of laborers were within hearing, and 
that his words would travel, as if by wire, from mouth to 
mouth about the building and the grounds below. ‘“‘I stand 
here, Mr. Peterson, the man chosen by these slaves of yours, 
to look after their rights. I do not ask you to treat them 
with kindness, I do not ask that you treat them as gentle” 
men. What doI ask? I demand what’s accorded to them 
by the Constitution of the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence, that says even a nigger has more rights 
than you’ve given to these men, the men that are putting 
money into your pocket and Mr. Bannon’s pocket and the 
corporation’s pocket, by the sweat of their brows. Look at 
them; will you look at them?’’ He waved his arm toward 
the nearest group, who had stopped working, and were 
listening; and then, placing a cigar in his mouth and tilting 
it upward, he struck a match and sheltered it in his hands, 
looking over it for a moment at Peterson. 


The night boss saw by this time that Grady meant busi- | 


ness, that his speech was a preliminary to something more 
emphatic, and he knew that he ought to stop it before the 
laborers should be demoralized. 

“You can’t do that here, Mister,”’ 
Peterson’s shoulder, indicating the cigar. 

Grady still held the match, and looked impudently across 
the tip of his cigar. Peterson took it up at once. 

“Yowll have to drop that,’’ he said. ‘‘ There’s no 
smoking on this job.”’ 

The match had gone out, and Grady lighted another. 

““So that’s one of your rules, too?’’ he said in the same 
loud voice. ‘‘ It’s a wonder you let a man eat.”’ 

Peterson was growing angry. His voice rose as he talked. 

“T ain’t got time to talk to you,’’ he said. ‘* The insur- 
ance company says there can’t be no smoking here. If you 
want to know why, you’d better ask them.’’ 

Grady blew out the match and returned the cigar to his 
pocket with an air of satisfaction that Peterson could not 
make out. 

“That’s all right, Mr. Peterson; I didn’t come here to 
make trouble. I come here as a representative of these 
men’’—he waved again toward the laborers—‘‘ and I say 
right here, that if you’d treated them right in the first place I 
wouldn’t be here at all. I’ve wanted you to have a fair 
show. I’ve put up with your mean tricks and threats and 
insults ever since you begun—and why? Because I 
wouldn’t delay you and hurt the work. It’s the industries of 
to-day, the elevators and railroads, and the work of strong 
men like these that’s the bulwark of America’s greatness. 
But what do I get in return, Mister Peterson? I come up 
here as a gentleman and talk to you. I treat you asa gentle- 


said Max, over 


man. I overlook what you’ve showed yourself to be. And 
how do you return it? By talking like the blackguard you 
are—you knock an innocent cigar——”’ 


““Your time’s up!’’ said Pete, drawing a step nearer. 
“‘Come to business or clear out. That’s all I’ve got to say 
to you.’’ ; 

“All right, W/@stex Peterson—al/ right. I'll put up with 
your insults. I can afford to forget myself when I look about 
me at the heavier burdens these men have to bear, day and 
night. Look at that—look at it, and then try to talk to me.’’ 

He pointed back toward the stairs, where a gang of eight 
laborers were carrying a heavy timber across the shadowy 
floor. 

“Well, what about it?’’ said Pete with half-controlled 


rage. 
“What about it! But never mind. I’m a busy man, 
myself. I’ve got no more time to waste on the likes of you. 


Take a good look at that and then listen to me. That’s the 
last stick of timber that goes across this floor until you put a 
runway from the hoist to the end of the building. And every 
stick that leaves the runway has got to go ona dolly. Mark 
my words now—I’m talking plain. My men don’t lift 
another pound of timber on this house—everything goes on 
rollers. I’ve tried to be a patient man, but you’ve run 
against the limit. You’ve broke the last back you’ll have a 
chance at.’’ He put his hand to his mouth as if to shout at 
the gang, but dropped it and faced around. ‘‘ No, I won’t 
stop them. I’ll be fair to the llast.’” He pulled out his 
watch. ‘‘I’ll give you one hour from now. At ten o’clock, 
if your runway and the dollies ain’t working, the men go out. 
And the next time I see you I won’t be so easy.’’ 

He turned away, waved to the laborers with an ‘‘ Al 
right, boys; go ahead,’ and walked grandly toward the 
stairway. 

Max whistled. 

“T’d like to know where Charlie is,’’ said Peterson. 

“He ain’t far. I’l] find him;’’ and Max hurried away. 

Bannon was sitting in the office chair with his feet on the 
drafting-table, figuring on the back of a blotter. The 
light from the wall-lamp was indistinct and Bannon had to 
bend his head forward to see the figures. He did not look 
up when the door opened and Max came to the railing gate. 

““Grady’s been up on the distributing floor,’ said Max 
breathlessly, for he had been running. +4 

‘What did he want?”’ 


_ 


- 
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“ He’s going to call the men off at ten o'clock if we don’t 
put in a runway and dollies on the distributing floor.’’ 

Bannon looked at his watch. 

“Ts that all he wants?’’ 

Max, in his excitement, did not catch the sarcasm in the 
question. 

‘* That’s all he said, but it’s enough. 

Bannon closed his watch with a snap. 

““No,’’ he said, ‘‘and we won’t throw away any good 
time trying. You'd better round up the committee that’s 
supposed to run this lodge and send them here. That young 
Murphy’s one of them—hecan put you straight. Bring Pete 
back with you, and the new man, James.’’ 

Max lingered, with a look of awe and admiration. 

“* Are you going to stand out, Mr. Bannon?’’ he asked. 

Bannon dropped his feet to the floor, and turned toward the 
table. 

“YVes,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’re going to stand out.’’ 

Since Bannon’s talk with President Carver a little drama 
had been going on in the local lodge, a drama that neither 
Bannon, Max nor Peterson knew about. James had been 
selected by Carver for this work because of proved ability 
and shrewdness. He had no sooner attached himself to the 
lodge, and made himself known as an active member, than 
his personality, without any noticeable effort on his part, 
began to make itself felt. Up to this time Grady had had 
full swing, for there had been no 
one among the laborers with force 
enough to oppose him. 

The first collision took place at 
an early meeting after Grady’s 
Ast talk with Bannon. The del- 
egate, in the course of the meet- 
ing, bitterly attacked Bannon, ac- 
cusing him, at the climax of his 
oration, of an attempt to buy off 
the honest representative of the 
working classes for $5000. This 
had a tremendous effect on the 
excitable minds before him. He 
finished his speech with an im- 
passioned tirade against the 
corrupt influences of the money 
power, and was mopping his 
flushed face, listening with ela- 
tion to the hum of anger that 
resulted, confident that he had 
made his point, when James 
arose. The new man was as 
familiar with the tone of the 
meetings of laborers as Grady 
himself. At the beginning he 
had no wish further than to get 
at the truth. Grady had not 
stated his case well. It had con- 
vinced the laborers, but to James 
it had weak points. He asked 
Grady a few pointed questions, 
that, had the delegate felt the 
truth behind him, should not have 
been hard to answer. But Grady 
was still under the spell of his 
own oratory, and in attempting 
to get his feet back on the ground 
he bungled. James did not carry 
the discussion beyond the point 
where Grady, in the bewilderment 
of recognizing this new element 
in the lodge, lost his temper, but 
when he sat down the sentiment 
of the meeting had changed. 
Few of those men could have 
explained their feelings; it was 
simply that the new man was 
stronger than they were, perhaps 
as strong as Grady, and they 
were influenced accordingly. 

There was no decision for a 
strike at that meeting. Grady, 
cunning at the business, immedi- 
ately dropped open discussion, 
and, smarting under the sense of 
lost prestige, set about regain- 
ing his position by well-planned talk with individual labor- 
ers. This went on, largely without James’ knowledge, until 
Grady felt sure that a majority of the men were back in his 
control. This time he was determined to carry through the 
strike without the preliminary voteof the men. It wasa bold 
stroke, but boldness was needed to defeat Charlie Bannon; 
and nobody knew better than Grady that a dashing show of 
authority would be hard for James or any one else to resist. 

And so he had come on the job this evening, at a time 
when he supposed Bannon safe in bed, and delivered his 
ultimatum. Not that he had any hope of carrying the strike 
through without some sort of a collision with the boss, but he 
well knew that an encounter after the strike had gathered 
momentum would be easier than one before. Bannon might 
be able to outwit an individual, even Grady himself, but he 
would find it hard to make headway against an angry mob. 
And now Grady was pacing stiffly about the Belt Line yards, 
while the minute hand of his watch crept around toward ten 
o’clock. Even if Bannon should be called within the hour, 
a few fiery words to those sweating gangs on the distributing 
floor should carry the day. But Grady did not think that 
this would be necessary. He was still in the mistake of 
supposing that Peterson and the boss were at outs, and he 
had arrived, by a sort of reasoning that seemed the keenest 
Strategy, at the conclusion that Peterson would take the 
opportunity to settle the matter himself. In fact, Grady had 
evolved a neat little campaign, and he was proud of himself. 


We can’t do it.”’ 
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Bannon did not have to wait long. Soon there was a sound 
of feet outside the door, and after a little hesitation six 
laborers entered, five of them awkwardly and timidly, won- 
dering what was to come. Peterson followed with Max, and 
closed the door. The members of the committee stood ina 
straggling row at the railing, looking at each other and at the 
floor and ceiling —anywhere but at the boss, who was sitting 
on the table, sternly taking them in. 

“Ts this all the committee?’’ Bannon presently said. 

The men hesitated, and Murphy, who was in the centre, 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

‘You are the governing members of your lodge?’’ 

There was an air of cool authority about Bannon that dis- 
turbed the men. They had been led to believe that his 
power reached only the work on the elevator, and that an 
attempt on his part to interfere in any way with their organi- 
zation would be an act of high-handed tyranny, ‘‘to be 
resisted to the death’’ (Grady’s words). But these men 
standing before their boss, in his own office, were not the 
same men that thrilled with righteous wrath under Grady’s 
eloquence in the meetings over Barry’s saloon. So they 
looked at the floor and ceiling again, until Murphy at last 
answered : 

emVies., Sita 

Bannon waited again, knowing that every added moment 
of silence gave him the firmer control. 


—"if you hang on to this man after he’s been proved a 
blackmailer your lodge can be dropped from the Federation” 


“T have nothing to say about the government of your 
organization,’’? he said, speaking slowly and coldly. “I 
have brought you here to ask you this question: Have you 
voted to strike?”’ 

The silence was deep. Peterson, leaning against the 
closed door, held his breath; Max, sitting on the railing with 
his elbow thrown over the desk, leaned slightly forward. 
The eyes of the laborers wandered restlessly about the room. 
They were disturbed, taken off their guard; they needed 
Grady. But the thought of Grady was followed by the con- 
sciousness of the silent figure of the new man, James, stand- 
ing behind them. Murphy’s lips framed themselves about 
words that did not come, but finally he said, mumbling 
the words: 

““No, we ain’t voted for no strike.’’ 

“There has been no such decision made by your union?”’ 

““No, I guess not.’’ 

Bannon turned to Peterson. 

““Mr. Peterson, will you please bring Mr. Grady here.”’ 

Max and Peterson hurried out together. Bannon drew up 
the chair, and turned his back on the committee, going on 
with his figuring. Not a word was said; the men hardly 
moved; and the minutes went slowly by. 
stir outside and the sound of low voices.. The door flew 
open, admitting Grady, who stalked to the railing, choking 
with anger. Max, who immediately followed, was grinning, 
his eyes resting on a round spot of dust on Grady’s shoulder, 


Then there was-a—stops. 
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and on his torn collar and disarranged tie. Peterson came 
in last, and carefully closed the door—his eyes were 
blazing, and one sleeve was rolled up over his bare forearm. 
Neither of them spoke. 

Grady was at a disadvantage, and he knew it. Breathing 
hard, his face red, his little eyes darting about the room, he 
took it all in—the members of the committee; the boss, 
figuring at the table, and last of all, James, standing in the 
shadow. It was the sight of the new man that checked the 
storm of words that was pressing on Grady’s tongue. But 
he finally gathered himself and stepped forward. 

Then Bannon turned. He faced about in his chair and 
began to talk straight at the committee, ignoring the del- 
egate. Grady began to talk at the same time, but though 
his voice was the louder, no one seemed to hear him. The 
men were looking at Bannon. Grady hesitated, started 
again, and then, bound by his own rage, let his words 
die away. 

““This man Grady threatened a good while ago that I 
would have a strike on my hands. He finally came to me 
and offered to protect me if I would pay him $5000.”’ 

““That’s a lie!’’ shouted the delegate. ‘‘He come to 
me——’”’ 

Bannon had hardly paused. He drew a typewritten 
copy of Grady’s letter from his pocket and read it aloud, 
then handed it over to Murphy. 

““That’s the way he came at 
me. I want you to read it.’’ 

The man took it awkwardly, 
glanced at it, and passed it on. 

““To-night he’s ordered a 
strike. He calls himself your 
representative, but he has acted 
on his own responsibility. Now, 
I am going to talk plain to you. 
I came here to build this elevator 
and I’m going to do it. I pro- 
pose to treat you men fair and 
square. If you think you ain’t 
treated right, you send an honest 
man to this office, and I’l1l talk 
with him. But I’m through with 
Grady. I won’t have him here 
at all. If you send him around 
again I'll throw him off the job.’’ 

The men were a little startled. 
They looked at one another, and 
the man on Murphy’s left whis- 
pered something. Bannon sat 
still, watching them. 

Then Grady came to himself. 
He wheeled around to face the 
committee, and threw out one 
arm in a wide gesture. 

“T demand to know what this 
means! I demand to know if 
there is a law in this land! Is 
an honest man, the representative 
of the hand of labor, to be attacked 
by hired ruffians? Is he to be 
slandered by the tyrant who 
drives you at the point of the 
pistol? And you not men enough 
to defend your rights —the rights 
held by every American—the 
rights granted by the Constitu- 
tion! But it ain’t for myself I 
would talk. It ain’t my own in- 
juries that I suffer for. This 
man has dared to interfere in the 
integrity of your lodge. Have 
you no words 4 

Bannon arose, caught Grady’s 
arm, and whirled him around. 

‘* Grady,’’ he said, “shut up!’”’ 

The delegate tried to jerk away, 
but he could not shake off that 
grip. He looked toward the com- 
mitteemen, but they were silent. 
He looked everywhere but up in- 
to the eyes that were blazing down 
at him. And finally Bannon felt 
the muscles within his grip relax. 

““T'll tell you what I want you to do,’’ said Bannon to the 
committeemen. ‘‘I want you to elect a new delegate. 
Don’t talk about interference—I don’t care how you elect 
him or who he is, if he comes to me squarely.”’ 

Grady was wriggling again. 

““This means a strike!’’ he shouted. 
biggest strike the West has ever seen! 
for love or money MY 

Bannon gave the arm a wrench, and broke in: 

“Tn sick of this. I laid this matter before President 
Carver. I have his word that if you hang on to this man 
after he’s been proved a blackmailer your lodge can be 
dropped from the Federation. If you strike, you won’t hurt 
anybody but yourselves. That’s all. You can go.’’ 

“Wait ” Grady began, but they filed out without 
looking at him. James, as he followed them, nodded and 
said: ‘‘ Good-night, Mr. Bannon.’’ 

Then for the last time Bannon led Grady away. Peterson 
started forward, but the boss shook his head and went out, 
marching the delegate between the lumber piles to the point 
where the path crossed the Belt Line tracks. 

‘Now, Mr. Grady,’’ he said, ‘‘this is where our ground 
The other sides are the road there, and the river, and 
the last piles of cribbing at the other end. I’m telling you 
so you’ll know where you don’t belong. Now, get out!”’ 


‘““This means the 
You won’t get men 
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MY abby doctors disagree the case is up to the coroner. 


2) 


ONEY is supposed to talk; yet the modern trust knows 
little but addition, division and silence. 


Q 


ING EDWARD is doing fairly well in the matter of secur- 
ing desirable offices considering the fact that he was not 
born in Ohio. Q 


OHN BULL is grumbling so much about other things that 
we might almost wish he would win the yacht race. But 
what’s the use? Q 


OES the fact that Mark Hanna’s boom was launched in 
England make it eligible to compete for the cup if 
Shamrock II fails? 2 


ING EDWARD’S Coronation, which will be the most 

brilliant ever known, differs from our Inauguration. A 

Coronation marks a change of reign, while rain with very 
little change generally marks an Inauguration. 


Q 


HERE will be fifteen more votes in the next Electoral 
College, and estimating from the number of possible 
candidates already mentioned there will be about fifteen times 
that many patriots who will entertain some hope of getting a 
few of them. 2 


EXAS is in trouble. Some of its leaders said hard things 

against plutocracy, and now the new oil wells are mak- 

ing them millionaires. It is sad, but they are trying so hard 

to keep their misfortunes to themselves that they lock them 
up in bank vaults. 2 


APITAL admits that labor has the right to combine. 

Labor admits that capital has the right to combine. So 

far, so good. But when they combine against each other the 

mischief begins. Success comes when they combine for the 
purpose of working together. 


Q 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the papers that will be read 

at the Nurses’ International Congress which meets in 

Buffalo in September. The list is unsatisfactory. It ought 

to include statistics showing how many trained nurses marry 

doctors, how many marry patients, and last, but most impor- 

tant of all, how many patients fall in love with the trained 
nurses, g 


HERE are many records of many kinds, and this country 
has recently broken about all of them worth having, but 
in the money way there is no event that approaches the end 
of each half of the fiscal year. It is the record of dividends: 
the profits made, admitted and divided. Last year the July 
dividends reached the unprecedented total of $125,000,000. 
But that would not do for the present era of prosperity, and 
so we have the total lifted many millions of dollars, until it 
goes beyond anything the world has ever known. 

True, the rich men get most of it—they usually do now- 
adays—but it means that our great properties are making 
money, and that they can afford to keep men regularly 
employed and give them living wages. That is what really 
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counts in the aggregate of the nation’s wealth and well-being 
—not so much the huge accumulations of the few as the con- 
dition of the many. 

When good wages and good profits go together, labor and 
capital prosper and the country is safe. 
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To keep up with the average small boy in these 
swift times requires sixteen hours of exercise daily, 
a bicycle, an encyclopedia, and all the latest editions 
of Ready Replies to Instant Inquiries. 


es 
A Chance for the Rank and File 


ROM South Dakota comes the statement that the first 
attempt to apply the new referendum provision of the 
State Constitution has failed. Five per cent. of the voters, 
by signing a petition within ninety days, may require that 
any law passed by the Legislature shall be submitted to the 
people. On the first attempt. to secure the requisite number 
of signers the time limit expired when only four per cent. of 
the voters had been enlisted. Hence the referendum has not 
been ordered. 

To a thoughtful mind this appears not a failure, but a suc- 
cess. It shows that the power of ordering a popular referen- 
dum will not be frivolously used. If every measure to 
which a quarter or a tenth of the people were opposed 
should be dragged into a popular election the system would 
be overloaded and perhaps brought into disrepute. But it 
appears that in South Dakota the voters will not apply for 
the referendum unless they consider the matter one of very 
serious importance. 

It is probably safe to assume that human nature, in gen- 
eral, is very much alike. If so, and if the South Dakota 
system were in force in Pennsylvania, it probably would 
not have been possible to obtain the necessary sixty thousand 
signatures to a petition for a popular vote on any ordinary 
acts of the Legislature, but there would have been no trouble 
in filling such petitions for a referendum on the measures 
affecting the government of Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and 
other cities, and particularly on the law relating to street 
railway franchises. If such a vote had been possible the 
public mind would probably have been more at ease than it 
is just at present. 

One of the principal uses of Switzerland and Australia to 
the world is to serve as laboratories for political experiments. 
Toa considerable extent our far Western States are answer- 
ing the same purpose. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho 
are showing us how woman suffrage works. Kansas and 
Nebraska gave us a number of lessons in Populism. Now 
South Dakota is giving us a home test of the referendum. 
Thus far the results have been only negative, but they are 
satisfactory as far as they have gone, We shall be able to 
show the positive value of the advice when some gigantic 
scheme of public plunder, after sliding easily through the 
Legislature, runs against the wall of a popular election. 


ex 


Recent steamboat accidents in different parts of 
the world show that the life-preserver ts the right 
thing almost always in the wrong place. 


ee 
Uncle Sam’s New Freight Service 


HERE are several curious features in Uncle Sam’s com- 
mercial supremacy. Its suddenness is one, but the 
unprecedented thing is that the department store of the world 
has an utterly inadequate delivery system. If the United 
States were to depend upon its own facilities to deliver the 
orders of its foreign customers there would be a panic that 
would sweep from Maine to Mexico. The trade has come to 
us, but we have to hire foreigners to deliver the goods. 

Great Britain has held on so long because she has had 
direct lines to all the important ports of the world. Germany 
has made marvelous gains because she has circled the world 
with steamship routes and has done it so well that her big 
lines pay higher dividends than those of any other nation. 
Now the United States, having won the lead, must get the 
most direct means of keeping it—and that means the estab- 
lishment of steamship lines to every vantage-point of com- 
merce. Think for a moment of a country as big and as rich 
as this dealing with South America by way of Europe! It 
would be grotesque if it were not true. 

But the change is coming. Americans act quickly, which 
explains much of their success, and they are doing this with 
a rush, as these facts will show: 

Under completion at Newport News is the Siberia, a sister 
ship of the Korea, 18,600 tons, 18,000 horse-power, with a 
speed of twenty knots, and accommodations for 1400 passen- 
gers. These ships are the largest ever built in America, and 
they cost $4,000,000. They will ply between San Francisco 
and Hongkong. 

James J. Hill is building four of the largest steamships in 
the world — between 20,000 and 30,000 tons— for the Oriental 
trade by way of his Northern lines and Seattle. All possible 
haste is being made on these monsters. 

A Western syndicate is establishing a new route to the 
East by way of Manzanillo, on the southern coast of Mexico, 
which will make the route from New York to Japan or China 
1200 miles shorter than by San Francisco. Four freight 
ships of over 20,000 tons will be built. 

In addition to this it is reported that the Santa Fé Railroad 
will establish its own line to Asia, or make arrangements 
with some established line for more ships. So much for the 
new trade of our Western coast. 

New ships of special design are being built for a line that 
will ply between Chicago and England, using the canals 
along the St. Lawrence; and this is only the beginning. 


Even greater activity prevails along the Atlantic seaboard. 
All yards are filled with home orders. Within ten years 
three regular lines of first-class steamships have been estab- 
lished between New York and Mediterranean ports. Now 
Boston is to have a new line of its own to the same ports. 
Two new direct lines to South American points are under 
way. Ships are sailing direct from Gulf of Mexico ports to 
European and Asiatic countries. The services of the various 
lines between the United States and the islands of the West 
Indies have been brought almost to perfection. Soon we 
shall have great ships sailing regularly to the Philippines. 

But steam does not run all the world—not quite. Sailing 
vessels of huge dimensions are being built by Americans. 
They are good for large cargoes and long voyages. They do 
not require so many men, they do not cost so much in opera- 
tion, and so they are being improved, developed and run at 
a profit. Within a few weeks the keel will be laid for the 
first of seven seven-masted steel schooners, “‘ destined,’’ to 
quote from the announcement, ‘‘ to be the largest and great- 
est cargo-carrying craft of that type ever put afloat.’ And 
yet after all it is hard to get away from steam, for these sail- 
ing ships will be steered and heated by steam. 

It is a wonderful total that all these new enterprises: make, 
not only in the millions of their cost but in the vast additions 
to the carrying trade of the world. And yet it will take some 
years for us to capture the seas as well as we have the land 
—granting that we ever do it, for of the 28,200 ships of all 
nationalities afloat to-day—ships of over 200 tons—Great 
Britain possesses about 11,000. We have got a lot of John 
Bull’s commerce, but it is certain that we must continue to 
pay him toll for a while to help us deliver the goods. 
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Trusts may keep on grabbing, but so long as hooks 
are two for a cent and earthworms are free they 
can never monopolize the happiness of the world. 
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A Grim Riddle Near Solution 


N ANCIENT writer tells how Xerxes, after surveying his 
mighty army of a million men, was moved to tears by 
the thought that a century later not one of all the million 
would be alive. A similar thought was in the mind of a 
great pathologist the other day when he said that ten million 
Americans of the present generation are doomed to die of 
consumption. He based his assertion on vital statistics 
which show that among civilized peoples over one-seventh of 
the deaths is due to this disease; but statistics are not 
unchanging, and happily the most recent figures open up a 
new world of hope and encouragement. 

The great specialists now predict that the next few years 
will see the worst enemy of human life numbered among the 
curable diseases. Already, conservative doctors are holding 
out hope to patients who come to them in early stages of the 
malady. Their marked success in these cases, together with 
the new methods of bacteriological and microscopical 
research, has given-new impetus to the study of the disease. 
More than that, recent experience has emphasized the vital 
importance of the earliest possible detection of tubercular 
tendencies, and progressive medical men all over the land 
are watching for suspicious syniptoms with redoubled vigi- 
lance and fighting them with new skill. 

One by one the old theories of the disease have been dis- 
credited and new ones have been accepted in their stead. 
Within the decade the child of a consumptive was regarded 
as the certain victim of an inexorable fate. The new science 
brings him new hope—tells him that if he will live as he 
should the chances are in his favor. Only recently has 
tuberculosis been proved an infectious disease and treated as 
such. This discovery alone has saved untold lives and upon 
its practical recognition depend millions more. 

Infinite pathos lurked in the old idea that for the rich 
patient, who could seek high altitudes, there was reprieve — 
for the poor man, death. Nowadays we know that pure air 
is the curative agent: that the poor man may find as sure a 
cure upon his own roof or in a near-by suburb as the wealthy 
one can seek in the table-lands of Colorado. With the open- 
air treatment is coupled a scientific diet of meat and eggs 
and other foodstuffs rich in nitrogen, which have the effect 
of fortifying the system and increasing its resisting power. 

Hospital authorities who have kept records of thousands of 
autopsies say that a large percentage of people, dying from 
whatever diseases, exhibit more or less evidence of having had 
tuberculosis at some period of their lives. In many of these 
cases Nature has effected her own cure unassisted, and often 
without the knowledge of the sick man. It is said upon good 
authority that the dreaded bacilli at some time obtain 
entrance into the lungs of every individual. Of, say, seven 
thus attacked four will throw off the bacillus at once; after 
a longer and more serious struggle two will be eventually 
cured; the seventh dies. 

With the treatment and cure of consumption we have but 
little intimate concern.- That is something that must be left 
to the doctors. What we should know—every one of us— 
are the simple precautions which will enable us to escape the 
disease. One thing is certain: if the tubercular bacilli do 
not obtain foothold in our systems we shall never have tuber- 
culosis. From this it follows that we should ever keep our 
bodies ina state of preparedness to resist invasions of the 
disease to which we are all exposed —that is, we should see 
to it that we eat pure food, have plenty of exercise and get 
our fill of sunshine and pure air. 

Germany has ever been a leader in this department of 
medical investigation; but America has kept very close 
behind, and has even passed her in the practical application 
of the great principles discovered by her scientific men. In 
a word, she has done her full share in bringing well-founded 
hope to the hopeless, and in working out a solution for one 
of the grim riddles of the ages. 
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HEY say in London that His Majesty Edward VII is 
af wearing out the throne by sitting on it. His love of 
pageantry and ceremonial is developing at a pace 
which is likely to render the lives of those immediately. sur- 
rounding him a burden. He is never tired of presenting 
medals, welcoming embassies, and receiving addresses and 
delegations. 

There is indeed a pathetic tale of a certain board of Liberty 
Directors, with which the King, as Prince of Wales, has had 
a certain official connection. In their simple humility these 
gentlemen had not considered their position important 
enough to warrant, much less necessitate, a deputation and 
an address to congratulate His Majesty upon his accession. 
After a time they received, however, from a gentleman con- 
nected with the Court, a delicate intimation that the King 
would be gratified if they bestirred themselves. The reply 
was that they hoped they were not lacking in loyalty, but 
that, if the strict truth were toid, none of them possessed a 
Court costume. For a moment the affair stood still. But in 
a few days the gentleman connected with the Court returned 
with an intimation, perhaps not quite so delicate, that if they 
did not possess Court costumes they had better purchase them. 
So purchase them they did, and the expense is no slight one. 
The deputation then presented its address of congratulation, 
and the King, if the newspapers which reported the ceremony 
are to be trusted, expressed his ‘‘ heartfelt pleasure in the 
unexpected and spontaneous act of loyalty and devotion.’’ 
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Real Coronets for the Peerage 


If the British public is to pay for Royalty, Royalty is deter- 
mined that the public shall have the worth of its money. 
And the King has a power of attention to detail which is as 
wonderful as it sometimes proves annoying to his household. 
Already the forthcoming Coronation is a topic of absorbing 
interest to the King, who keeps the Lord Chamberlain and 
his staff continually busy searching for precedents and rules. 
It has already been made known that the peers of the realm 
and their peeresses will be expected to appear in brand new 
coronation robes which must be of red satin, ermine barred, 
and not merely of cloth. Real coronets are also to be worn, 
either gold or silver gilt, by the pillars of the throne, and the 
King has much to say as to the size, shape and dimensions of 
all these glorious garments. It may seem premature, but it 
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is the fact, that the still far-off Coronation occupies many 
_ minds, inquiries being already made for furnished houses, 
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and even for seats to view the procession. 

Meanwhile the King attends to all kinds of small matters 
ofthe moment. He has, for instance, put his foot down very 
firmly as regards ‘‘ Gold Stick,’? the emblem, no more than 
a walking cane, which symbolizes the personal escort of his 
Household Cavalry. Each Colonel of Life Guards and Blues 
is “‘ Gold Stick” in turn, and after having had a pretty easy 
time each, when on duty, is now expected to follow the King 
whenever he appears in public. ‘‘ Things have been very 
much neglected, I find,’’ he told one of these great officers of 
State the other day, ‘‘and I cannot excuse your attendance 
_ wherever I go.’? One ‘‘ Gold Stick’’ is Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, who has become somewhat infirm and cannot 

mount a horse. It will be curious to see whether he will be 
permitted to do his duty in a carriage. 

Another of the King’s duties, and one which he has shown 
no signs of shirking, is a general supervision of social affairs. 
Once, however, he was somewhat tardy with an important 
decision. He greatly exercised the souls of society ladies 
by his reluctance to decide some weighty points in the 
atter of dress. It was not a week before the Ascot race 
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meeting that he finally made up his mind as to what should 
be worn there, half-mourning, violet, or colors. The 
modistes were in despair, nothing could be ordered, and 
it was said that no one would have ‘‘a thing to wear.” 
Half-mourning was decided upon, as the King thought that 
he could countenance no change before the proper expira- 
tion of Court mourning in July. And as every one likes 
to be at least considered as belonging to the Court, there 
have been very few colored gowns worn by fashionable 
women in London this season. In the matter of amuse- 
ments the flesh would, perhaps, have been weak; but the 
King has kept his eye on every one and has promptly in- 
terposed his veto when he heard of any proposed party, or 
even small and early dance. 


The Inconveniences of Royalty 


Meanwhile, he does not play the hermit himself, and dines 
out somewhere almost every night of his life. Old stagers 
who know something of the Prince of Wales’ ways recognize 
a certain high-stepping horse in a smart private brougham 
which has been pressed into the service of the King, and is to 
be seen leaving Marlborough House pretty regularly every 
evening. 

He has been playing ‘“‘bridge’’ a great deal lately, and 
hostesses have had to arrange their parties with this game in 
view. Of course it is a great honor to have the King to din- 
ner, but if notice that he is coming is given only the day 
before, as often happens, there is sometimes considerable 
trouble connected with the matter. The King, of course, 
invites himself, and sends a list of guests, and wherever the 
host and hostess and any of the guests may be expected to 
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The Old High Hat 


By Joe Lincoln 


Thrown out here on the rubbish heap, 
Dusty, battered and dented deep— 
Style, the pattern of ’ fifty-three — 
My! old hat, you're a sight to see! 


Cleanin’ house and yer had ter go? 
Well, that’s nateral, don’t yer know ? 
Hats and men, that have had their day, 
Have ter git if they’re in the way. 


Changed a little we have, I swan! 

Sence that night when I put yer on, 
© New and shiny and grand and tall, 

And took Her to the fancy ball. 


Mind the walk from the hall that night ? 
Moon a shinin’ so big and bright, 

And she sayin’ — with arm in mince — 
How becomin’ you are, and fine! 


Hum-a-day! that was long ago. 

Now she thinks you're a perfect show, 
And the children are laffin’ at 
Grandad here and his old high hat. 


Time don’t linger fer man ner tile, 
Hats and heads they go ont of style, 
Have ter pass and make way fer new — 
That’s as sartin fer me as you. 


Come, old feller, I’ll take yer in, 
Hang yer up on the nail agin; 

For, though now we afe worn and gray, 
We've been somebody, ain’t we, hey ? 
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|} King on His Throne 


The People and the Peerage 


dine the engagements must be broken. A prominent official 
of the state was lately giving a large and distinguished 
dinner to Lord Roberts, the invitations having been out for 
weeks. The afternoon of the day before the function the 
King with one swoop took away about half the people 
expected, by putting their names on a list for dinner the fol- 
lowing evening. American hostesses can: imagine the con- 
dition of mind of the unfortunate dinner-giver bereft of her 
guests, and congratulate themselves on not being liable to 
the devastations of a Royal ‘‘ Command.”’ 

It is a little difficult to explain to Americans the curious 
attitude in England toward the private life of the sovereign. 
As far as the public prints go he might be a man without a 
fault, not even a foible. Unless to describe him as perfection 
writers do not dip their pens in ink. It is an enormous 
change since the days of the Georges, when such an article 
as caused the confiscation of the ‘‘Irish People’’ would 
scarcely have been noticed. There has been, in fact, during 
the last quarter of a century a curious recrudescence of faith 
in monarchical institutions in England. Twenty-five years 
ago it used to be said commonly in America, and certain 
phases of English political thought may have justified the 
belief, that the Prince of Wales would never be King; that 
when Queen Victoria died England would become a republic. 
But England has in the interval definitely decided that she 
wants the monarchy. You can explain it by saying that it 
was found that there could be full as much freedom under a 
monarchy as in a republic. Or you may say that modern 
snobbishness refused to give up a sun to whose brilliancy it 
could turn its adoring eyes. At any rate, so far as printed 
utterances go, the King, perhaps more as the sovereign than 
as a mere man, is made only the object of continual praise. 
And indeed, the position, although some people may call it 
hypocritical, is on the whole more dignified than any other. 

On the other hand, let it not be imagined that in private con- 
versation in almost any class of society King Edward’s sub- 
jects keep at any great distance from his character and daily 
occupations. Talk is free enough. One of the pleasures of 
having a King is that there is gossip about him —something 
beyond the sugary anecdotes which formed the only fare dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria. One of the amusing stories 
of the new reign is that of the King’s gift to one of his friends. 


A Debt the King will not Settle 


A certain Countess, whose amicable relations with him have 
been of long standing, was told one day that His Majesty 
wished to make her a present. ‘‘I should like to give you 
something,’’ he said. ‘‘Go to my jeweler’s and pick out 
something you like, for, say, a thousand guineas, and have it 
sent to me. Pick out two or three things you like, in fact; 
have them all sent to me and I will make the final choice.” 

The lady repaired in joyous haste to Regent Street and 
proceeded to inspect tiaras, necklaces and riviéres. But 
unfortunately there was nothing for a thousand guineas 
which seemed to please her. And there was—worse luck— 
something at eighteen hundred guineas which was charming 
enough to tear the heart of any woman. The lady was 
tempted, hesitated, finally yielded. ‘‘Send that to His 
Majesty, and tell him it is the same price as the others. I 
will pay the difference to you privately. Only you must be 
sure to make him choose it.”’ 

The jeweler waited on the King with the jewels. It was 
not difficult to convince him that the jewel chosen by the 
Countess should be kept. But when the jeweler departed he 
left two articles behind. It had occurred to His Majesty that 
there was another lady to whom he would like to be kind, so 
he sent away two gifts. But unfortunately the Countess’ 
choice went to the other lady, and one of the ornaments 
deemed unworthy by her to the Countess—to whom also 
came in due time the jeweler’s bill for eight hundred guineas. 

The stories of the King’s kindness to ladies are innumer- 
able, but one can rarely be sure of their strict authenticity. 
In the fierce glare that beats upon a throne, a smile from its 
occupant is construed as meaning volumes. And King 
Edward is publicly discreet. It was the more amusing, 
therefore, that the accident which happened to Shamrock II 
while His Majesty was aboard should have brought inevitably 
into great prominence the fact that among the very few guests 
on the yacht was the lady who is supposed particularly to 
attract the King. 
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Thompson’s Progress—The Rise of a Self- 
Made Man—By Cutcliffe Hyne 


(Continued from Page 5) 


over this trouble with the hands, and setting 
the mill running once more, I’11 do the hand- 
some thing by you. Come, lad, you like 
brass; you’ve said so: I'll give you twenty 
pounds.”’ 

“Now, once for all, Hophni, what I’ll take 
for the job is a half-partnership, and no less. 
It isn’t much to ask: the mill you rent, the 
machinery you paid for in bills at six months, 
and most of your other assets are liabilities; 
but I offer you that bargain because I think 
you really mean getting ahead, lad.’’ 

““Oh, you’ve discovered that, have you?’’ 

‘Tf you want to know when, it was that 
day you set the keeper and Robert on me and 
Clara on t’ moor. It was you that followed 
us there. I hadn’t given you credit for so 
much cleverness outside your own narrow 
little line, Hophni. Look here, I know 
Bradford manufacturing trade as well as you 
do yourself, and all the other trades of the 
district asight better. You’d better have me 
with you now than against you afterward.” 

‘“Vou don’t get a share of a business like 
this that way, my lad.” 

‘“A business like this? Poof! I shall have 
a concern as big as this running just for the 
export trade to Germany a year after I’ve 
begun.”’ 

““Germany! What do you know about 
Germany? Cats and dogs and poaching I 
believe you understand, but dress goods to 
Germany!”’ 

““T’ve been lodging with a German for 
three months and better. I’ve a memory 
like you know, and he’s been learning me the 
language. I can talk German to that chap 
now as easy as I can talk good plain 
Yorkshire to you.’’ 

Hophni was obviously struck with this, but 
he pulled back his interest with an effort of 
temper. ‘‘ Be done with your talk and get 
outside this mill. A workman you are and 
a workman you’ll remain unless you make 
your way up by degrees from the bottom like 
your betters did before you. Away with you 
now, and let’s hear no more of this.’’ 

Tom got up, stretched good-humoredly, and 
scratched Clara’s head with an affectionate 
forefinger. ‘‘ All right, Hophni; but don’t 
forget I’ve given you the offer. I said I 
would, and now I may as well tell her you 
prefer to be banked to having anything to do 
with me.”’ 

“Tell her? Tell who?’”’ 

“Louisa. Why, who do you think?’’ 

Hophni Asquith’s white face got, if any- 
thing, still whiter. ‘‘ What have you been 
doing with her? ”’ 

““Oh, I’ve known the lass ever since she 
was as high as a bobbin skep.”’ 

“Is there—is there anyhing between you, 
then?”’ 

“We're very good friends, that’s all, and 
I’d like to see her well wed.”’ 

Hophni moistened his lips. 
I’ve asked her, then?’’ 

““Who doesn’t?”’ 

“Td be a good husband to her. 
her spend t’ brass. 
you think, Tom. 
me. But I don’t mind about that. 
all come right, once we were wed.”’ 

“Don’t see how you could well marry just 
after you’d filed your petition.’’ 

“ee No.’’ 

“And you know best whether she’d wait 
for you.’’ 

Hophni dropped his ghastly face into his 
hands. He did not say anything. He did 
not even groan. But Tom saw that he appre- 
ciated the full hardness of the difficulty. 

Tom let fall a hand lightly on his shoulder. 

“Why fail at all, lad?”’ 

““T mustn’t. I daren’t. I’d lose her if I 
did, and I can’t do that. Tom, lad, but you 
don’t know what that lass isto me. You’re 
all smiles and jokes and laughs with all the 
women, but ye don’t care a rap for one of 
them yet. One day you will, and then you’ll 
understand. Ay, whether t’ lass cares for 
you or not, you’ll know how it fair tears 
t’? heart out of you to think of losing her.’’ 

He turned to the desk, picked up pen and 
paper and wrote furiously. ‘‘ Here’s the part- 
nership for you. You’ll want it in writing, 
I suppose, and if you get me through this 
trouble we can have it set out all legal and 
fair later. And if we do not it will be so 
much waste paper, for the business will be 
gone, and Louisa will be gone (and I don’t 
blame her), and I shall try the Colonies. 
Now, let’s hear your plan.”’ 


“You know 


I’d let 

I care for her more than 
And I know how she is to 
It would 


“ Well, we'd better doff our coats and be up 
and moving. There’s too much time slipped 
by with talking already.”’ 

They toiled then with skilled fingers and 
frenzied energy. Night had fallen, black 
and moonless, and they carried lanterns to 
light them at their work. In the mill yard 
a glow of lit fires came from the boiler house, 
and from the top of the lofty stack smoke 
rolled forth in lavish billows. 

The rioters did not come to their work 
cold-blooded. They had warmed themselves 
first with the beverage sold at the Bird 0’ 
Freedom, and with the fervid eloquence of 
an article in that morning’s Spectator; and 
when at last, to the music of the Marseillaise 
as delivered from a battery of concertinas, 
they formed up into a solid regiment in the 
street, they were ripe for any mischief that 
might occur to them, and had the pleasant 
comfort of numbers. 

The mill, after the architecture of those 
days, which paid little heed to light and 
ventilation, was already something of a for- 
tress. On three sides it was built in with 
houses; only the fourth side, which flanked 
the street, remained to be defended. Here 
the point of attack was really confined to a 
massive gateway, wide enough for a pair of 
wheels. 

Windows there were, to be sure, on the 
ground floor, but the glass in these had 
been smashed at the first outbreak of the 
strike, and staunch iron bars kept out the 
human invader. They builded strongly in 
such matters in the fifties. 

The attacking force knew all this quite 
well, but they had confidence in their weight 
and numbers. The big gates were compara- 
tively flimsy, and once these were down they 
surely could rush through in the face of any 
opposition, and do their work with thorough- 
ness. So the crowd marched on, vain- 
gloriously, singing their anthem with fine 
musical effect. 

As they drew nearer, the faint, laundrylike 
smell of wet steam met them, and some 
began to sniff curiously. It could only come 
from Asquith’s mill, and the boiler fires there 
had been drawn ever since the beginning of 
the strike. When the next angle of the street 
showed them that the gates were open, and 
in place of darkness there was a good healthy 
glow of a bonfire, they began to suspect that 
there was some trap laid here. But though 
the song stopped, the rioters did not. The 
front ranks certainly did see the prudence 
of halting for a reconnoissance, but those 
behind pressed on without consulting their 
convenience. A Spectator reporter, in front, 
loudly complained of the lawlessness of 
mobs. 

They surged around the front of the gate- 
way, and there in the light of the fire 
another surprise was dished up for them. 
Instead of the slender, white-faced Asquith, 
whom they detested, there was that burly 
young Thompson, whom most of them knew 
and many of them liked. Beside him was an 
ugly, powerful-looking mongrel dog. The 
apparatus in front of him, gently leaking 
gray pencils of steam from many ill-made 
joints, needed no explanation to them. They 
worked for their living in the near neighbor- 
hood of steam every day, and they fell 
instinctively to criticising the hasty work- 
manship of the men who had uncoupled 
the main steam-pipe from the engines of 
Hophni’s mill, and led it direct from the 
boiler to this horrible sprinkler contrivance, 
which threatened the doorway like a park 
of artillery. 

Nothing was said. They stood there in 
the glare of the bonfire, swaying, muttering 
and beginning to fear, and then from some- 
where amongst their feet a little black kitten 
ran out, mewing with fright, right into the 
open before the steam-pipe. 

Tom saw it, too, and snapped his fingers 
alluringly. The black kitten, with a kitten’s 
instinct, recognized a friend and capered 
lumberingly up. Tom stretched out a dirty, 
gentle hand and gathered it in. For a 
moment or two he stroked the kitten into 
confidence again, then turning, pitched it 
deftly out of harm’s way through the open 
doorway of the mill behind him. After 
which he turned again and put hands on the 
throttle valve of the murderous steam-pipe 
in front of him. 

Then he laughed and said: ‘‘ Now, what do 
you chaps think you’re going to do with my 
mill?’? 
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A hundred angry voices, glad at having the 
chance of speech, howled back the answer, 
““ Asquith’s mill!”’ 

Tom waited for silence again, and when 
they had bawled themselves out, ‘‘ Partly 
Asquith’s, of course,’’ said he, ‘‘ because 
Asquith still retains an interest; but partly 
mine. In fact you might say it belongs to 
each of us, because I’ve bafgained for a half- 
partnership. Now, what you intended to do 
with Mr. Asquith’s mill property does not 
concern me. But it seems to me that some of 
you there look as if you want to spoil prop- 
erty that’s mine. Well, lads, when I get my 
fingers into a pie it’s going to be my pie, and 
if anybody tries to take it away from me 
they'll get hurt. See that?” 

He delivered this speech in the full breadth 
of the vernacular and with a smiling face. 
But the big, dogged jaw of him, and the 
knowledge that those scalding steam- jets 
would instantly play on them if the throttle 
were opened, stopped any attempt at a rush 
by those in front. There were other orators, 
though, in the snug security of rear ranks, 
who were by no means satisfied by this 
brusque change of front. ‘‘ What abaht 
t? new looms?’’ they shouted. ‘‘ Will ye 
promise to brak’ t’ new looms?”’ 

“Certainly I will not,’? said Tom. “T’ll 
even promise you to double the number of 
them within six months’ time. And because 
why? Because those new looms have come 
to stay. If they were not used here they 
would be used at Halifax and the other 
towns, and the trade would follow them and 
leave Bradford. I don’t choose that that 
should be so; I’m going to run them here, 
and if I can’t get hands from Bradford, I’m 
going to bring them in from Halifax; yes, or 
from France; and if necessary I will lodge 
them in the mill and give them guns to keep 
out interferers. And do you know what else 
I’m going to have with my workpeople here? 
I’m going to have none but first-class weavers, 
and I’m going to have none that don’t want 
to earn high wages. Bradford weavers have 
been content to earn from eight to ten shil- 
lings a week up tonow. I’ve been a work- 
man all my life, at one trade or another, and 
I know.”’ 

“Yes, that’s true enough.’ 

“Well, a weaver that can’t earn eighteen 
to twenty shillings in Thompson & Asquith’s 
shed won’t be asked to stay.”’ 

““Tha ’rt bahn to revise t’ wages? ”’ 

“Certainly we are. The new loom will 
turn out double quantity if it’s properly 
worked, and there’ll be just one weaver in 
the gait between each pair of looms. Ii that 
does not mean four times the old output I’m 
no scholar. You needn’t let those Bird 0’ 
Freedom chaps squawk to you about over- 
production. Knock off their beer, and let 
them produce a bit of something more solid 
than talk themselves for a change. I’ll sell 
the stuff. Half the markets haven’t been 
touched by Bradford goods so far, and the 
other half haven’t been given what they 
want.”’ 

There is nothing so hysterical as a crowd. 
A girl plucked the shaw] from over her head 
and waved it in the air. ‘‘ By Goy, Tom,’’ 
she shrilled, ‘‘ I?ll work for that lad!’’ And 
promptly a score of others joined in the cry. 
The mob leaders in front were quick to catch 
the changed humor of their following. They 
began to edge away out of the firelight lest 
they should be recognized and remembered 
to their future detriment. Presently, ‘‘ It’s 
late; let’s be getting home,’’ was-the sug- 
gestion that was being passed about; and 
from out of the flickering light of the bonfire 
they dissolved away, till the last rat-tattle of 
the clogs faded in the distance. Clara, the 
unbeautiful, lifted up her mouth and yawned 
elaborately, and the black kitten came out 
from the mill door and rubbed her head 
against Tom’s boot. 

Tom caught the infection from Clara and 
yawned also. ‘‘ Hophni,’”’ he said, “you 


may leave tending that fire, and shut the | 


gates. The strike is dead. It'll take t’ 
engineer all to-morrow to get boiler coupled 
on again. There are few men in Bradford 
that can work on steam-pipes as you and I 
have done these last few hours. Ill sleep 
with you i’ t’ office after I’ve washed me. 
You haven’t a spare pair of trousers you could 
lend me? These are fair ruined with that 
white lead, and I hate being filthy.’’ 

“No, I haven’t,’? said Hophni wearily, 
“and if the only cash outlay you make for 
your partnership is a pair of trousers you’re 
getting it cheap.”’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘I like a bargain, lad. 
But as the bargain’s driven now, I don’t 
mind giving you a bit back. I'll come in 
handsome for a wedding present for Louisa 
when you marry her.’’ 
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Have you looked for “‘ Elite '’ French China in your favorite 


trading-shop yet? If you have found specimens we know 
you have been delighted with the texture of the ware, the 
gracefulness of the forms and the exquisiteness of the deco- 
rations. Next time you wish to purchase, you will buy 
“ Elite ’"—isn't it so? Our booklet, entitled 
“ Limoges —Its People—Its China” 

is interesting reading. You will know more about china 
after perusing. Simply mention the PosT and we will 
gladly mail a copy. 

BAWO & DOTTER, “Limoges” Dept., 26 to 32 Barclay St., N. Y. 
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| of society he has only contempt. 
| means himself, he recognizes and affirms the 
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A Fresh-Air Governor 


Mr. George P. McLean, 
Connecticut, is a believer in young men. He 
is a young man himself, and at the age of 
forty-three he has plucked the largest plum 
from the political tree of his State. “‘ The 
young man of to-day,’’ says the Governor, 
“must sleep with his window up. He must 
breathe fresh air and pure air, and never for- 
get that liberty is as necessary to social res- 
piration as oxygen is to his own.”’ 

Governor McLean believes in the applica- 
tion of the fresh-air principle to morals, to 
industry, to politics and to all the relations 
of life, and his personality is as invigorating 
as the northwest wind. His theory is that 
the social organism should ever be supplied 
with the oxygen of large individual freedom. 
“Monopoly and socialism,’’ he said the other 
day, ‘‘are chains from different anvils, but 
they are both made for slaves and will never 
be worn under the Stars and Stripes. The 
men who are filling the vats of capital with 
water in which to duck an unsuspecting pub- 
lic should bear in mind that they are pre- 
paring excellent facilities for their own sub- 
mersion whenever they deserve it.”’ 

The Governor puts fresh air into his work. 
He subscribes to the dogma of keeping ever- 
lastingly at it. For the drones and laggards 
A man of 


obligations of wealth, and there, again, his 
fresh-air creed has opportunity to operate. 
‘“The time is coming,’’ he declares, ‘‘ when 
the stingy rich and the lazy poor will foot up 
the same in the balance sheet of public esti- 
mation. The costly mausoleums of the 
greedy will then serve to perpetuate ridicule 
and contempt for bones that in the Potter’s 
Field might be charitably forgotten.’’ 
Governor McLean preaches and practices 
the gospel of optimism. He is an enthusias- 
tic admirer of his own State. ‘* Mention the 
name of a great American,’’ is the way he 
puts it, ‘‘and the chances are almost even 
that you will find his grandfather’s cradle or 
his grandmother’s spinning-wheel in some 
garret in Connecticut.’’ He is an ardent 
believer in his country and in his country’s 
destiny. ‘‘I don’t care how fast we move,’’ 
he says, “‘ if we go in the right direction.’’ 
The Governor was born in a country town 
—and that’s where he acquired his fresh-air 
notions. Although his law office is in 


co 


Governor of | 


Hartford he continues to sleep (with his win- | 


dow up) in the little village of Simsbury. 


High School he became a newspaper reporter, 
and the fresh-air principle was visible in his 
breezy and entertaining work. Then he 
plunged into law, politics and legislation, 


| and was shortly recognized as one of the 
| dominating forces in the State committee of 


his party. As a legislator his first distin- 
guished public service was in securing the 
enactment of a law creating a State Board of 
Pardons. He possesses attractive personal 
qualities and has a wide acquaintance with 
public men. 


Opie Read’s ‘‘ Aim” in Life 


Mr. Opie Read’s favorite pastime is target 
shooting, and he is as expert with the rifle 
as with the pen. With his friend, Mr. 
Stanley Waterloo, he spent a summer rang- 
ing the hills about Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
If the traditions of his marksmanship still 
current among the proprietors of the numer- 
ous shooting galleries about that resort are 
to be accepted, the author of A Kentucky 
Colonel ‘‘ lived off his rifle’’ as truly as did 
ever the most resourceful and self-reliant 
mountaineer. 

Shortly after his arrival he discovered a 
gallery which displayed as targets rows of 
silver dollars with each dollar suspended by 
a string. These were to be the prizes of the 
patron who had the skill to cut the threads 
with rifle shots. Having more skill than 
ready money, Mr. Read saw an opportunity 
to improve his financial condition. He 
raised the rifle to his shoulder and did not 
put it down until the thread holding each 
coin had been cut. Pocketing the spoils he 


proceeded to another shooting gallery and | 


repeated the feat. Soon, however, his fame 
as a marksman spread until not a gallery 
dared expose one of the silver targets. Then 
he took a long tramp among the mountains 
and remained away until the rumor that he had 
left the Springs for good gained acceptance 


| After he received his sheepskin from the | 


TASTES LIKE 


“MORE. 


so everybody says. It makes chil- 


dren healthy, chubby and strong. 
For breakfast, dinner or supper it 
is liked by all classes, young and 
old, because of 


Its delicious, nutty flavor — 

The variety of ways it can be prepared — 
Its strength-giving qualities — 

Its inexpensiveness. 


It is easy of digestion, easy to 
cook, and makes the task of pleas- 
ing an epicure easy also. As a 
breakfast food, pudding cereal, pan- 
cake or muffin flour, it is unsur- 
passed. Try it. 


Tf your grocer does not have it, send us his name 
and your order, we will see that you are supplied. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
BOOKLET FREE 


Zw "The 
7-4 Flat Clasp 


is the feature that has made the 
Brighton Garter (for men) fa- 
mous. ‘The only garter you can 
wear with perfect comfort and 
security, because it’s the only 
garter made on the flat principle. 
Best silk elastic, in all colors and new- 
est patterns. 25c. pair from all dealers, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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THAT WILL CUT. 
AND HOLD AN EDGE 


A KNIFE 


SPL n ly 


PUTT 


Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. Beneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


P ( No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 Agents 
SeuAnOe § No. 120, 3 blades, 1.60 Wanted 
0 i No.122,4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 
Send 2-ct. stamp for circular and terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Co.,17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 


TOTAAL A Alt Lae ee 


“00 NOT STAMMER 
5, YOU CAN BE CURED 


‘50 Years a Stammerer’”’ 

Dr. ¥. B. Winston, of Valley Seminary, Waynesboro, 
Va., writes: ‘I was a severe stammerer from my youth, 
I have been cured six years, by Dr. E. S. Johnston, after 
stammering 50 years."’ Write at once for 67-page book to the 

PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President. 
Summer Sessions at Atlantie City from May to September 


HAPPYFOOT 


Hair Insoles 


Special Summer 
Weight 


Keep the feet cool and dry. Make walking a pleasure. 
Relieve tender, callous, perspiring feet, or rheumatism. 
10c. pr.; 3 prs. 25c. Better grade, crocheted, lic. pr.; 2 prs. 25c. 
If not at your druggist's or shoe dealer's, send to us with size. 
The WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


=e 

Saas 

SSS,’ 
KT 


Willclean 
anything 
from Cnstor to 


WESLEY Water Bottles, 
reaching every 
BOTTLE crevice in the oddest-shaped 


bottles. It cleans Nursing 
Bottles magically. Send lic. 
stamps or coin for sample. 
ARTHUR W. HAHN, Patentee 
G64 Park Place, Dept. D, New York 
Money back if not absolutely satisfactory 


costing 


t5c¢ 


Breakfast 

Hot Weather Blevsyi ng. 
It cooks in five minutes — that’s why. 
Most things heat the kitchen to make the 

whole day disagreeable for the housewife. 
How much comfort 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


gives can never he guessed until you try 
it. Five minutes’ time in boiling water and 
Ralston is ready. 

With fruit you have a delicious and 
complete breakfast, the effect of which is 
to nourish every part of the body without 
overheating the blood. 


A FREE SAMPLE FOR YOUR GROCER’S NAME, 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
833 GRATIOT STREET St. Louis, Mo, 


Acetylene Safety 


Is tenfold greater than with city gas when our 


generator is employed. 
immediately you stop using gas. Fourteen 
sizes, $15 to $1000. Write for our literature. 


The 7. Carbide Feed 
OS ee 


Is based on the only correct and approved 
system, that of feeding dry carbide in small 
quantities to a large volume’ of water. It is 
safe, simple, economical, practical and patented. 


THE J. B. COLT COMPANY 
21 Barclay Street, Dept. G, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Criterion Stereopticons Acetylene Seareh Lights 


It stops making gas 


A fashion magazine for men 
—why not? 

More than that—treats of his 
pipe, his book, his glass, his 
sport, his manners, his chafing 
dish, etc. 

Coming—about September. 

Copy, 1oc; year, $1; 3 mos. 
to try, 25c; money back if you 
don’t like it. 

THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, CHICAGO, 


SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain 
Graphite and Graphitoleo 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 

Nothing will make your 
wheel run so easily. When 
not obtainable will send sam- 
ple for 10 cents. Doz’t fail 
to try it. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


“Save 20 per cent, of a book-keeper’s time.” 
Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P.O. & War Depts. 
Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


CHAS. €, SMITH, EXETER, NEBRASKA 
DO 


YOU STAMMER Origin and Treatment of 


Stammering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
MENTAL NUTS 

BRAIN 100 catch problems with answers. + 

TICKLERS KNOTS — Companion to above 

Price 10c. each, mailed. 


<8 
ILOME SUPPLY COMPANY, D 88, 132 Nassan Street, New York. 


Depariment F 


Write for our new illus- 
trated 200-p. book, “The 


CHE, Sa URDAY EVENING. POST 
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and the rows of dollars again made their 
appearance on the target lines. Suddenly | 
he returned, and before the surprised pro- 
prietor could haul down his financial offer- | 
ings he stepped inside the first gallery that 
came in his way and exclaimed: | 

‘“Gimme that rifle, man! I want just one | 
more ’possum dinner before I go!’’ And 
he won his feast at the point of the gun! 


Keep up with 
the Times 


ECONOMY 


and ease of preparation go together 
to make frozen desserts the favorites 
in households that make use of a 


Triple Motion 


_ Do not buy a rifle until you have examined 
into the merits of the SAVAGE, which is the 
Twentieth Century Arm. 


White Mountain 


ICE CREAM FREEZER 


A. Fable for Fathers-in-Law 


Minister Wu Ting-fang, the Ambassador of 
China to the United States, was one of a | 


Absolutely Safe Strongest Shooter 


Only hammerless repeating rifle in the world. 
rifle. Adapted for Grizzly Bears and Rabétts. 


Constructed to shoot Six Different Cartridges in one 
We guarantee every SAVAGE RIFLE .303 and 30-30 


‘“PROZEN 
DAINTIES”’ 


FREE 


A handsome book 
that gives 50 choice 
recipes for ice creams 
and ices, also direc- 
tions for making, 
moulding and keeping 
ice cream, and general 
instructions as to ‘ 
care and use of 
Freezer. 


The 
White Mountain 
Freezer Oo, 

Dept. D, 
Nashna, 
N. H. 


“11'S ALLIN THE RUBBER 


| Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE BRAND 
WRINGERS last longer and wring more 
evenly and drier than any other brand. They 
save the clothes and buttons. Every rol! and 
wringer bears our name and guarantee. 
The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, ‘‘ It’s All in the Rubber," 
free on postal request. Address Dept. 32. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


mixed with fresh fruit makes 
a delightful and simple 
summer dessert: Full direc- 
tions in my hook of seventy 
“Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People,’ which I 
will mail FREE if you will 
send your grocer’s name or 
a 2-cent stamp. For 5c. in 
stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For lic., the 
book and full 2-quart pack- 
age (two for 25c.) which will 
make two quarts (a half gal- 
lon) of jelly and contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 
53 Knox Av., Johnstown, N. Y. 


AND ON 


Lake Champlain 


$4.00 and upward per week. Send 
4c. postage for Illustrated Book. 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, S. P. A. 


285 Broadway, New York 


New Buggy, $25.50 


(With Top $33.00.) We manufacture 
a full line of Buggies, Carriages and 
Harness, all latest styles. Superior 
i Prices defy competi- 
tion. The entire product of 
two enormous factories. Sold 
direct to the consumer only. 
Saves Dealers’ Profit. Sent on 
approval, Your money back 
if not satisfied. Write imme- 
diately for SPECIAL OFFER, 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 
“QUICK” BUGGY AND WAGON JACK 


Lifts Carriages, Wagons and heavy articles around 

home. Strong,Simple, Compact. Malleable iron and 

hhard wood. Price reasonable. Big money maker 

for good agents. Easy terms. Free Samples, 
Write for Catalogie. 

QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 01, Galien, Mich. 


SUMMER 
HOMES 
IN 
VERMONT 


number of speakers at the Presentation Day 
exercises of the Gallaudet College for the 
Deaf, recently. 

Mr. Wu frankly confessed to some degree of 
embarrassment, this being his first experi- 
ence in addressing an audience composed 
largely of deaf persons. He further inti- 
mated that the presence of the president of 
the college by his side, interpreting his 
remarks, sentence by sentence, to the mutes, 
was not calculated to lessen his discom- 
posure. 

Mr. Wu declared that deafness, though a 
handicap, is not so serious an affliction 
as is commonly supposed, and further, that 
the mysterious law of compensation steps 
in and bestows other talents and blessings. 

Continuing, the Minister said: ‘‘ To most 
of us a little deafness at times would be a 
distinct advantage. I can, perhaps, more 
clearly illustrate this point by relating a 
Chinese story. 

““Abcut twelve hundred years ago a revo- 
lution raged in China, and the reigning king 
retained his throne chiefly through the 
sagacity and valor of one of his generals. 
The king deeply felt his obligation to the 
general, and in token of his gratitude con- 
sented that his daughter should wed the 
general’s son. 

““The wedding was duly solemnized and 
the happy young couple commenced house- 
keeping in their own home. For a time 
everything was harmonious; then the course 
of true love became disturbed, as it some- 
times does even at this advanced date in 
America. The young wife became haughty 
and referred to her ancestry; she was the 
king’s daughter, while her husbaud was only 
the son of a general. The young man, net- 
tled at this, reminded his wife that but for 
the aid of his father she would be the outcast 
daughter of a deposed king and that he was 
therefore as good as she. 

““The young wife hurried to the king and 
poured the sad tale of her woes into his ear, 
not forgetting to emphasize her husband’s 
allusion to him. 

“The youth went to his father and told 
what he had said about the king. 

“The general was instantly overwhelmed 
with the gravest apprehensions, fearing the 
vengeance of the king when he should learn 
of the treasonable utterances of the young 
man, and he made great haste to call upon 
his sovereign to forestall punishment. 

‘The king listened to all the general had 
to say, and then, in a fatherly way and with 
a twinkle in his eye, remarked: 

“<That’s all right, general. We fathers 
and mothers of young married folk must be 
deaf and dumb a good deal of the time.’ ’”’ 


The Concerts at SKibbereen 


Mr. Dennis O’Sullivan, a San Francisco 
tenor, now resident in London, gives with 
true Irish sentiment an annual concert for 
charity at Skibbereen, Ireland, the  birth- 
place of his parents, and a place in which 
they were always greatly interested. 

Going out to California with the famous 
Forty-Niners, Mr. O’Sullivan, the father of 
the tenor, sent word back to his native 
town, when fortune came, that he wished 
every case of absolute want in Skibbereen to 
be relieved throughout the year, and to draw 
on him for the needed amount. 

This was done; and later, in their wills, 
both Mr. O’Sullivan and his wife left as much 
to Skibbereen as their changed fortunes 
would allow. 

Not being able to keep up the precedent, 
but being of just as generous a temperament, 
Mr. Dennis O’Sullivan gives each year a con- 
cert at Skibbereen for the same charitable 
object. The people turn out on his arrival, 
and the mayor and a brass band meet him 
at the railway station. The concert, which 
takes place in the town hall, is always made 
up of old Irish songs, many of them now 
rarely heard, and the tears that mark some 
faces among those present are for other 
.memories, perhaps, than those awakened by 
knowledge of the good that the proceeds of 
the entertainment will accomplish. 


calibers. 


Write for our handsome new Catalogue ‘‘ R.” 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, Utica, New York, U. S. A. 


Awarded Grand Gold Medal at Paris, 
Beating All Competitors. 


B. ELDREDGE 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 


SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


PALALTINE: 


New York CHICAGO 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 

new, quick, absolutely sure 

way—by a thin coating of 

pure,refined Paraffine Wax. 

Has no taste or odor, Is 

air tight and acid proof, 

Easily applied. Useful in 

a dozen other ways about 

the house. Full directions 
with each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 
. Made by STANDARD OIL CO, 
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Bicycles Below Cost 


5000 High Grade guaranteed 
1901 Models 

with best eae $10 to $18 

799 and '00 MODELS, $7 to $12 

Good Second Hand Wheels, $3 Ye $8 


best makes, in perfect 
Ifust be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days’ 
trial without a cent in advance. 
. EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
catalogs for us. You can make money 
* as our agent. Wrife at once for our 
Bargain List and Special Offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 117 K, Chicago 
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Books at When calling please ask for 
Discounts Whenever you need a book, 


address MR. GRANT 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive « discount.) 


OY , PAPER FREE, If you will send names 


of 5 boy friends over 12 years of 
age we will send you The Star for three months 

free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 
TIE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. 


BAKER & HAMILTON, San_ Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., 
Pacific Coast Agents. 


“TY RIAN” 


EXCEL 
NIPPLE 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sickness 
among infants in summer. Cannot 
collapse. 


Sold by All Druggists 


Ge S—® Sample Nipple and our book, “ Worth 
Reading,” sent FREE for 2c. stamp. 


TYER RUBBER CO., ANDOVER, MASS. 


Every Boy His Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele- 
phones, Magic Lanterns, Atolian Harps, 
Boats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others. + ot ike 
All is made so plain that a boy can on \\ ane 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus- Wilts i 
trations. This great book, by mail, 10 cents; three for 25 cents. 


Cc. E. E. DEPUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Color, Taught by Mail 


Miniatures and Illustrating 
Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. Tuition 
fees reduced by products of student's skill. A fertile field 
for woman's effort. Full particulars upon request to the 

American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 
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ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel 
Handsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood 


fence. Special induce- lavay 
ments to church and i 
cemeteries. ‘Way, 
Catalogue free. 6 a a wi SALOS «) OS 
KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE 
0., 459 North Street 000 Xa ! Of 


Kokomo, Indiana DAU BETAS are 


Moving Picture Machines 


SEE Oe ony Saretate 


Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
tainment Supply 
Catalog and special 
offer fully explains 
= everything, sent free, 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, LL 


THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
SUCCESSFUL : 


Hundreds of Satisfied 
Pupils. Expense Small 


Full information and _testi- 

monials free. For 10 cts. in 

stamps we send Cavalleria 

Rusticana Intermezzo. 
Address Dept. 15, 

U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

OF MUSIC 
19 Union Square, New York 
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I have a hook to hang on and am sold in a yellow box 


hold it. 
brush. 


So_p ONLY IN A YELLOw Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
in irregular tufts —cleans between the teeth. 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


dristles 
Hole in handle and hook to 


Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
Send for free booklet **Tooth Truths.” 


_ 
a 


| 
; 


; 
“A Barrel of 


Monkeys” 


could not afford more fun than 
our new puzzle, 


“The 
Changing 
Faces” 


It will amuse you and entertain 


your friends, and keep you 


puzzling for hours. 


Clever, Ingenious, Mysterious 


Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


Address Department P 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CT. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS 
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WRITE FOR CATALOG OF FINE GOLF.GOOD: 
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The Shannon Filing 
Cabinets—large and 
small—provide a per- 
fect system for the 
filing of letters, 
orders, records, or 
i any papers— 
: y with the advan- 
tages of imme- 
diate reference, 
security from loss or 
disarrangement, and 
y 


a perfect transfer } 
system. 
of this (No. 30 P) or 
any of our labor-sav- 
ing office devices will 
be mailed to any one. 


A catalogue 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
Chicago, 188 Wabash Ave. 


St. Louis. 
Cleveland 


New York, 360 Broadway. 


San Francisco. 
Baltimore. 


Philadelphia. 
Pittsburg. 
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THEWSATLORDAY “EVENING 


The Path Master 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


There was a silence, then the same voice: 


“Be yew calculatin’ tew mosey, Dan 
McCloud? ”’ 
‘“You had better stay where you are,’’ said 


McCloud; ‘‘ I’m armed.”’ 

““Ve be?’’ replied a new voice; ‘‘ then 
come aout o’ that or we’ll snake ye aout!”’ 

Byram began moving toward the house, 
shotgun raised. 

““Stop!’’ cried McCloud, jumping to his 
feet. 

But Byram came on, gun leveled, and 
McCloud retreated to his front door. 

““Give it to him!’’ shouted the Game 
Warden; ‘‘ shoot his windows out!’’ There 
was a flash from the road and a load of buck- 
shot crashed through the window overhead. 

Before the echoes of the report died away 
McCloud’s voice was heard again, calmly 
warning them back. Something in his voice 
arrested the general advance. 

“ He’s no good!’’ said the Warden dis- 
tinctly. Byram crept through the picket 
fence and lay close, hugging his shotgun. 

““T tell you I intend to pay my taxes,’’ 
cried McCloud desperately; “‘ don’t force me 
to shoot!’’ The sullen rage was rising; he 
strove to crush it back, to think of the little 
Path Master. ‘‘ For God’s sake, go back!’ 
he pleaded hoarsely. 

Suddenly Byram started running toward 
the house, and McCloud clapped his rifle to 
his cheek and fired. Four flashes from the 
road answered his shot, but Byram was down 
in the grass screaming, and McCloud had 
vanished into his house. 

Charge after charge of 
through the flimsy clapboards. 

After a while no more shots were fired, and 
presently a voice broke out in the stillness: 

““Be you layin’ low, or be you dead, Dan 
McCloud?”’ 

There was no answer. 

“Or be you playin’ foxy possum,’’ contin- 
ued the voice, with nasal rising inflection. 

Byram began to groan and crawl toward 
the road. 

““Let him alone,’’ he moaned; “‘ let him 
alone. He’s got grit if he hain’t got nothin’ 
elseum 

““ Air yew done for?’’ demanded Tansey. 


buckshot tore 


” 


*“No, no,”? groaned Byram, ‘‘I’m just 
winged. He done it, an’ he was right. 
Didn’t he say he’d pay his taxes? He’s 


plum right.’’ 
Byram’s voice ceased; Tansey mounted the 
dark slope peering among the brambles. 
““Whar be ye, Byram?’’ he bawled. 
But it was ten minutes before he found the 
young man, quite dead, in the long grass. 
With an oath Tansey flung up his gun and 


| drove a charge of buckshot crashing through 


the front door. The door quivered; the last 
echoes of the shot died out; silence followed. 

Then the shattered door swung open slow, 
and McCloud reeled out, still clutching his 
rifle. He tried to raise it; he could not, and 
it fell clattering. Tansey covered him with 
his shotgun, cursing him fiercely. ‘‘ Up with 
them hands o’ your’n!’’ he snarled; but 
McCloud only muttered and began to rock 
and sway in the doorway. 

Tansey came up to him, shotgun in hand. 
““ Yew hev done fur Byram,”’ he said. 

McCloud, leaning against the sill, looked 
at him with heavy eyes. 

‘It’s well enough for you,’’ he muttered; 
“you are only a savage; but Byram went to 
college—and so did I—and we're nothing but 
savages like you, after all—nothing but 
savages 4: 

He collapsed and slid to the ground. 

““T want to see the Path Master!’’ he cried. 

A shadow fell across the shot-riddled door, 
snow-white in the moonshine. 

““She’s here,’’ said the Game Warden. 

But McCloud had started talking and mut- 
tering to himself. 

Toward midnight the whippoorwill began 
a breathless calling from the garden. 
McCloud opened his eyes. 

“Who is that?’’ he asked irritably. 

““He’s looney,’’ whispered Tansey. 

The little Path Master knelt beside him. 
He stared at her stonily. 

“Tt is I,’’ she whispered. 

“Ts it you, little Path Master?’’ he said in 
an altered voice. Then something came into 
his filmy eyes which she knew was a smile. 

““T wanted to tell you,’’ he began, ‘‘I will 
work out my  taxes—somewhere—for 
you ” 

The Path Master hid her white face in her 
hands. Presently the collie dog came and 
laid his head on her shoulder. 


(THE END) 


In firearms has been attained only in the famous 


IVER JOHNSON 
Revolvers and Guns 


Absolutely Safe. Accidental Discharge Impossible 
82 or 88 Caliber. 5-Shot Chamber 
8-in. Barrel. Niekel-Plated Finish 
Hammer, $4.50 Small extra charge for 


4-in., J-in, or G-in, 
Hammerless, 5.50 barrel,or blued finish. | 
If your local dealer can’t supply you, we will send either 
style to any address in the U.S., prepaid, cash with order. 
’ 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 


Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers, 

New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street 
ESTABLISHED 1871. CATALOGUES FREE, 


Repeaters 
solid 
top and Side ejectors. 


are the original 


This feature forms a 
solid shield of metal 
between the shooter’s 
head and the cartridge 
at all times, throws the 
empties away from him 
instead of into his face, 
prevents smoke and 
gases from entering his 
eyes and lungs, and 
keeps the line of sight 
unobstructed. The 
MARLIN action 
works easily and 
smoothly, making very 
little noise. Our new 
automatic recoil-oper- 
ating locking device 
makes the Marlin the 
safest breech-loading 
gun ever built. 120- 
page catalogue, 300 il- 
lustrations, cover in 
nine colors, mailed for 
three stamps. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Quality and Safety 


REGARDLESS OF COST 


To the ever-increasing number of those 
who seek pleasure afloat, 
the two most important 
essentials are simplicity 
and safety, and no true 
economy exists where one 
or the other are sacrificed. 


Gas Engine 


represents the highest possible type of marine engine for large 
or small pleasure boats, It contains many absolutely distinctive 
features embodied in no other Marine Motor. Among them is our 
patented Speed Lever, which at all times controls the speed 
of the boat and allows it to he Slowed Down to any degree of 
speed. Also our Spectal Reversing Gear, which instantly 
reverses the engine without shock, vibration or strain, and per- 
mits screw to revolve independently on an auxiliary sail boat 
with the least possible resistance. Before purchasing, write for 
our handsome illustrated catalog. Investigate and compare. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
limited. Individual attention. 


Number 
Athletic and outdoor life. 


Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


317 and 319 West 108th St., 


MRS. DORR 


MISS MILLER 


adjoining Riverside Drive, 
New York 


; Principals. 


Guaranteed 
Full Count 


3000-Sheet 
Rolls 


Better Quality Cannot be Made 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
GOOD DRUGGISTS 


A Year’s Supply for the average 


family,delivered 


For $1.00 


SEND FOR OUR UNIQUE 
BOOKLET AND SAMPLES 


to any point in the United 
States reached by express, 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., 28 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


“CASTLE 
COPAL” 
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THIS BUILDING IS UNIQUE. THERE IS NO 
OTHER LIKE IT ON. EARTH. IT IS BUILT 
OF FOSSIL GUMS, OF WHICH VARNISH IS 
MADE, AND STANDS RIGHT OPPOSITE THE 
MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE MANUFACTURES 
AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO. ” BE 
SURE AND VISIT CASTLE COPAL—YOU WILL 
FIND MANY THINGS OF INTEREST THERE, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


The Varnish Manufacturers 


In Principle and 
Practice the 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


is superior to any suspender 


made. Every pair guaranteed. 
The genuine has “ President” on 
the buckles. Trimmings can not 
rust. 50c. every where, or by mail. 


Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 281, Shirley, Mass. 


An Education Without Cost 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST offers a full course (all ex- 
penses paid) in any college or conservatory in the country, in 
return for work done for the magazine. If you are interested, 
send a line addressed to The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 184 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


business offices. 


Baker-Vawter Company, - 


Mastering Business Details 


is difficult if you must depend on the average accounting system in vogue in most 
Our business is to eliminate cumbersome methods by applying 


Baker-VYawter Business Systems 


by which office work is simplified to such an extent that the head of a firm 
is able to know the condition of affairs at the close of each business day. 
Please write for pamphlet ‘General Expense,” explaining our business. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems — Manufacturers. 
Branches in all principal cities. 


141 Washington Street, Chicago. 


There never was a 
time in the history of 
the world when employ- 

ers were so eager to get 
young men of brains, or 
when the opportunities for 
~ such were so great. Butit is 
* to trained, educated men that 
the rewards and _ responsibilities 
go. Many young men are pre- 
ij vented by adverse circumstances 
i} from getting as complete an educa- 
H tion as they desire. To all such the 
American School of Correspondence 
offers an unprecedented opportunity 
to supplement their early education 
without interfering with their present 


occupation. 
Free 
Scholarships 


To introduce the high standard of the 
School, the Trustees voted a short 
time ago to award a limited number 
of Free Scholarships in 


Mechanical, Electrical 
Stationary 
Marine or Locomotive Engineering, 
Heating, Ventilation, Plumbing, 
Mechanical Drawing 


Young men wishing to avail themselves 
of this opportunity will do well to apply at 
once as the number of scholarships is about 
exhausted. Applications will be considered 
in the order received. Vhe School also 
offers short special courses in Arithmetic, 
Mensuration, Algebra and Geometry. 


Send for Handbook and Descriptive 
Pamphlets, 


American School of Correspondence 


(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Tee! 


ConNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


TWENTY=SIX YEARS 


Of successful development under the hands of the founders. 

Of supreme love for the work, and independence of outside 
dictation. 

Of cumulative experience and growing ideals and standards 
for the development of a boy's life into a man's. 

Of study of individual capacities and dispositions, and adap- 
tation of methods. 

This is The Curtis School for 20 boys. Our book will 
reveal possibilities for your boy of which you have not 
thought. 


$500. No #ezw boy taken older than 13 years. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 


Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


68th Year begins September 
18th. Prepares for Colleges and 
Government Schools. Thorough 
business course, U.S, Army 
Officer detailed by War Depart- 
ment. New and fully equipped 
Gymnasium. For 2/ustvated cata- 
logue, apply to 


THE PRINCIPALS 


PRINCETON 


Preparatory School 


Improvements and new buildings give double capacity. 
A limited number of boys, 15 years old and upward, pre- 
pared for Princeton or any college or scientific school. 
Excellence in athletics. Thoroughness in scholarship. 
High standards in conduct. Catalogue. 


JOHN B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted 
to individual needs. Long established. 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 


Instructors experienced and competent. 
Editors of 6 popular publica- 
tions. Our students’ 


contributions given \ é 
preference at Students 
liberal successful 


rates. and pleased. 
Descriptive cata- 

logue free, Address 
‘®) SPRAGUE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 


JOURNALISM, No. 132 
Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


Boarding school for boys and young men. Prepares for college 
or for business. Large, beautiful grounds. Twentieth school 
year begins September 18th, Serd for Catalogue. 


COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Learn to Sketch, Letter, Design or Illustrate 
Se BY MAIL for newspapers, 


magazines, commercial purposes. 
Classes alsoin N.Y. PRACTICAL 
teaching, successful students, rea- 
sonable terms, well-known teach- 
ers, Write for free catalogue or call, 


N. Y. School of Mlustrating 
114 West 84th St., New York 


PHEWATURDAYT EVENING POST 


Meet every requisite 
hot weather meal. 
tion in many dainty 


LU SLICED — 
DRIED BEEF 


| Libby, MNeill & 
as 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one critic 
writes: ‘Zt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.” Student life at 
Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable for their daughters. 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


Swarth- 
more, 


Penn. 


HIS co-educational Friends’ school has enjoyed a 
remarkable patronage owing to its many advan- 
tages of situation, and to its high educational ideals. 
Its excellent equipment is being further improved: by 
the construction of a fine cottage, a fine dormitory, a 
first-class gymnasium (both of stone), and improved 
athletic grounds. Its mental, moral and physical atnios- 
pheres are all wholesome. Athletics are encouraged 
and successful. Cottagesystem. Terms moderate. For 
illustrated catalogue and athletic circular, address 


ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal. 


We place strong em- 

phasis on this word 

here! There isno 

firing at random. 

Every boy is 

urged to point to 

a definite goal 

and work hard 

for success. Oy7 

aim is to so direct 

his efforts that all 

his latent talents and 

power may be developed. 

No compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. Class 
methods cultivate observation, concentration and grasp. 


BORDENTOWN 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 


gives three courses, Scientific, Classical 
and English. For catalogue address 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 
Major T. D. LANDON, Casa Bordentown, N. J. 
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Summer 


Our book, ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat,’’ 
can be had for the asking, and, together with 
the Libby products, 
into Summer living. 
LIBBY’S! ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
With 32 new maps, size 8 x 11 inches. 


A practical home atlas, sent’ to any address 
for 10 two-cent stamps. 


of the impromptu, or 
Susceptible of prepara- 
and appetizing ways. 


helps to put variety 
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Haverford College 
Grammar School 


Philadelphia. A Boarding 
best influence of the 


Nine miles from 
School emphasizing the 
home. Numbers limited. Thorough in instruc- 
tion. Complete in equipment. Prepares for any 
college or technical school. Illustrated circular 
on application. 


CHARLES S. CROSMAN, Head Master, Haverford, Pa. 


We are preparing 


INCREASE YOUR 
thousands in all parts of 


the world, in their spare time, 


to increase their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching 
technical subjects BY MAIL enables 
our students to earn good salaries 
while learning Civil, Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering or Architec- 
ture. Our booklet— 


SALARIED POSITIONS for Learners 


explains our plan. We also teach by mail Steam 
Engineering; Drawing; Chemistry; Telegraphy ; 
Teaching ; Stenography ; Book-keeping; English 
Branches. State subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Schools open all summer. Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


Riverview Academy 


Develops the manly side of boys’ characters by 
military drill, out-door sports, well-bred society 


and earnest study. Classical, Scientific and 
Business Courses. It has the buildings, equip- 
ments, methods and location to make its students 
successful. For illustrated catalogue, address 


J. B. BISBEE, A, M., Principal 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Enjoy the Season’s 
Delicacies with 


Ramona 


and 


Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


Tempting dainties to serve 
with fruits and ices. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 
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SELF TAUGHT, The 

Palmer method of 

Muscular Movement 

writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easy to learn. Aids to a better position. 88 
Lessons postpaid 25 cents. ‘Iese complete lessons and 
in addition newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The University Preparatory School '\y* 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Certificate has 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Home. Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine. 

Summer Term from July 16 to Sept. 1. 

Fall Term opens Sept. 26 for year 1901-'02, 
Ofthe school, President Schurman says: ‘tI give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the University.’” 

Send for Illustrated Catalogie. 

CIEAS. A. STILES, B. S., Ileadmaster, Avenue E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


LUSTRATING 


TAUGHT. By 


kK, CORRESPONDENCE 79, 
: 0 east oie A 
Also Newspaper Sketching, Designing, etc. Best Methods 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 
guidance. Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms 
Largest and Most Practical School. Incorporated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
Write for particulars 11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A, 


ITHACA, N. Y., HIGH SCHOOL 


(Cornell’s Largest Fitting School) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Bra- 
zil, Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirty-one (31) 
States, and from twenty-four (24) counties in N.Y. State. 
Has won 61 State and 12 University scholarships in 7 years. 
Sends 40 to 60 students annually to Cornell. Tuition, $75 
for40 weeks. Freetext-books. Gymnasium. 1-acre athletic 
field. Bothsexes. Registration, 670, Fall term begins Sept. 9, 
For catalog, address 


F. D. BOYNTON, M. A., Principal 


‘x. Conservatory of Music 


EDWARD B, FLECK and ROBERT J. WUGIES, Directors 


Music in all its branches, Elocution, Languages, English Litera- 
ture, Drawing, Painting, Physical Culture, Dancing, etc. Faculty 
of distinguished specialists: Unsurpassed adyantages for 
Year Courses. Send for new catalogue. Address 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Utica, N.Y. 


ASTMAN 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Thoroughly trains young 
men and women for busi- 
ness and obtains situations, 
Instruction by mail or in 
person. L£xfenses low. For Catalogue address 


C. C, GAINES, President, Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Tales of the Department Store 3s; H.N. Higinbotham 


THE SATURDAY 
VEN PRE POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A’ D* 1728 Sy Benj.Franklin 


Volume 174, No. 4 Philadelphia, July 27, 1901 Five Cents the Copy 


Copyright, 1901, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, in the United States and Great Britain. Published Weekly at 425 Arch St. London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 
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American Locomotives 
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| . CurtisPublishing Company Philade 


Photo from life. Copyrighted by Tonnesen Sisters. 


Lucky Dog 


THE ABOVE cut gives but a very inadequate 
idea of this beautiful picture of a lovely girl 
caressing her favorite puppy; but, when repro- 
duced on genuine platinotype paper, retains a soft- 
ness of light and shade that appears life-like. 
We offer the above reproduction, 7x9 inches, 
suitably mounted and securely packed, sent prepaid, 
for $1.00. The same, hand-colored, $2.00. Either 
of the above suitably framed, $1.00 additional. 


Complete Catalogue of Beacon Hill Prints, 5 Cents 


Celebrity Photo and Art Co., 256 Boylston Street, Boston 


MICHIGAN GENTRAL 
“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Pan-American Special 


Ly. Chicago 6:00 p.m.— Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a. m. 
* Buffalo 8:30 p.m. (E.T.) ** Chicago 9:30 a. m. 


‘* Pan-American Souvenir," ‘A Summer Note 
Book " and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 


O.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r and Tkt. Agt.,Chicago 
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Law, Illustrating, Newspaper 
Sketching, Pharmacy, 
Medical Branches, Journalism 


mM: Thoroughly taught by our new, clear, 
fy concise system of correspondence in- 
fH struction — 
| Teaching and Reciting by Mail 


f Foremost professional correspondence 


schools. Long experience; ample 
4 means. ENROLL NOW. Write to- 
A clay for Catalogue of course desired. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCILOOLS (Incorporated) 


St., Indianapolis, U.S. A. 
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KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
iron, Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 0-109, Muncie, Ind. 


Detroit University School 


Will reopen September 25,1901. An incorporated Preparatory and 
Manual Training School for Boys. Home Department for Forty 
Boys in new building. Laboratories, shops, gymnasiums, athletic 
field. For Calendar address Secretary Detroit University School, 
12 Elmwood, Detroit, Mich. FREDERICK L, BLISS, Principal 


O K KE P N STENOGRAPHLY 
= ] PENMANSILIP 
etc., taught by mail 
or in person. Telegraphy also taught personally. 
Positions obtained for all graduates of commercial 
course. CATALOGUE FREE. 
EASTMAN, Box 907, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly. Total Coat, Tuition (telegraphy and type- 
writing), board and room, 6-months’ course, *82. Can 
be reduced one-half; great demand for operators 3 school 
organized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 


A Word from the Editor 


EADERS of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post who desire to renew their sub- 
scriptions are urged to do so at least two 
weeks before the expiration of the old sub- 
scription. This is the only way in which 
one may be sure of receiving the magazine 
without a break. Subscriptions received 
by us on or before Tuesday of any week 


will begin with the issue of the next week | 


following ; if received after that day, they 
will commence one week later. 

In the case of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post prompt renewal is especially desira- 
ble because the entire edition of the mag- 
azine is exhausted every week, and it is 
impossible to supply back numbers. The 
mailing label on your magazine bears the 
expiration date, and if anticipated by a 
fortnight it is a safe guide in renewing your 


subscription. 
Qed 


The Letters of a Self-Made 
Merchant to His Son 


HE SaturDAY EVENING Post has se- 
cured from a prominent Western mer- 
chant and pioneer in his branch of business, 
who began with nothing but his bare hands 


and has accumulated a fortune of millions, a | 


series of letters which he wrote to his son, 
covering the period of the young man’s last 
weeks at college and his first year in his 
father’s employment. 

These letters treat in a hard-headed, 


practical way, from the viewpoint of a | 
man who has fought the world unaided | 


from youth to middle age, many of those 
problems on which young men are con- 
stantly seeking advice. 

There are twelve of these letters, and the 
first of them will be presented in an early 
number of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 


Rud 


HE End of the Deal, a four-part serial, 
by Will Payne, will begin as soon as 
Calumet ‘‘ K’’ has been concluded. Both 
these stories centre about the wheat market. 


Calumet ‘‘ K”’ deals with the getting of the | 


actual grain into the elevator ; The End of 
the Deal is a story of wheat on paper, the 
sort in which fortunes are won and lost on 
the Board of Trade. 

Raed 


| Beg of Old Turley is the title of a new 
series of stories by an old favorite— 


Max Adeler, author of Out of the Hurly | 


Burly, and Elbow Room. 
Tales of Old Turley are the drollest sort 
of stories of a sleepy country town just 


before the war. 
Ved 


HE Fire-Fighters, by Herbert E. 
Hamblen, is a series of stories which 
harks back to the days of the volunteer fire 
department and the old hand machine. 
The old-fashioned fire-fighting, with its 
intense rivalries, thrilling dangers and hair- 
breadth escapes, has never before been so 
aptly and interestingly described as in 
these clever stories. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
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The Hit of the Season 
In Magazine Articles! 


By the Livest of Live Magazines 


Emilio Aguinaldo has written “THE STORY OF MY CAPTURE” 
for the August number of EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE. He not only tells 
how it happened; but he also gives public expression to his opinion of the 


cleverest military exploit of modern times. 


The letter gives the clearest 


insight Americans have yet received into the character of the real Aguinaldo. 


Of course everybody wants to read it—that’s why EZverybody’s got it. 
But there are so many other bright stories in the August number of EVERYBODY’S that 


it didn’t need this brilliant “scoop”? to make it too good to miss. 


Jévery month since its radical 


reorganization, EVERY BODY’S MAGAZINE has been piling up such a store of good things 
as has surprised and delighted its readers with the new idea in magazine making. 


No wonder it has grown so marvelously in popularity. 


August Number now on All News- Stands. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher, NEW YORK 


Reliable Agents Wanted All Over the United States 
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The reputation of the Ingersoll Dollar Watch is firmly established as an accurate, reliable time- 
piece. ‘The test of time ’’—in both senses of the phrase —has demonstrated beyond a doubt 
that the watch is not-a toy, but a practical timepiece, conventional in size, handsome in appear- 


ance, and guaranteed to keep accurate time for one year. 


Lor sale by 10,000 dealers, or post- 


paid in U. S. and Canada for $1.00. Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. 21, 67 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


To Any College or Conservatory Without Cost 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post will send any young man or young 
woman to any college, musical conservatory or other educational 


institution in the country without a penny of expense. 
ing competitive, nothing indefinite, about the plan. 


There is noth- 
It is simply this: 


In return for a little work done for us in leisure hours we pay all your 
expenses. Nearlya thousand scholarships have already been secured. 
Full details concerning the plan and a dainty booklet written by some 
of those who have been successful may be secured by addressing 


Educational Bureau, The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


New Buggy, $25.50 


(With Top $33.00.) We manufacture 
a full line of Buggies, Carriages and 
Harness, all latest styles. Superior 
quality. Prices defy competi- 
tion. The entire product of 
two enormous factories. Sold 
direct to the consumer only. 
Saves Dealers’ Profit, Sent on 
approval. Your money back 
if not satisfied. Write imme- 
diately for SPECIAL OFFER, 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 


The Annapolis, West Point § 
and Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin, of Ohio, says: “This 
work has given me some information 

have been seeking ever since I was elected 
to Congress and have been unable to obtain 
until your book came to hand.” Applicants 
for appointments will find all necessary in- 
formation in this book. Price, postpaid — 
boards 50 cents, cloth 75 cents, ROYAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 444 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky- 
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President of the American Locomotive Company, and former President of the New York Central and Lake Shore Railways 


HE value of the recent criticism in England of 
American-built locomotives is still to be demonstrated. 

So far, American builders have had an ever-increasing 
demand from abroad. This demand has within the last two 
years been limited by the willingness of the American shops to 
meet it. No general effort has been made within that period 
to secure foreign orders because the American manufacturers 
have been unable to keep up with the domestic demand. 


_ Foreign orders that have been filled have been practically 


unsolicited. They are based undoubtedly on the satisfaction 
that our machines gave in actual use in the past. This, it 
seems to me, is the best answer to any criticism. 

Locomotive building is sharing with all the other industries 
of the country in the great business boom. Last year there 
were turned out of the American shops 3153 engines, the 
largest number ever built in the history of the country. The 
production showed an increase of 680 locomotives, or 27.5 
per cent., over the production of 1899, when the building 
record was also broken. _ In that year 2473 locomotives were 
turned out. In 1898 the American shops produced 1875; in 
1897, 1251; in 1896, 1175. 


Some Significant Export Figures 


The export figures, taken in connection with this American 
production, are most significant. Last year there were sent 
abroad 505 machines. In 1899 we sent 514 abroad; in 1898, 
§54; in 1897, 386; and in 1896, 309. It will be seen from 


these figures that up to the time when the great boom in 


American commerce and manufactures set in there was a 
steady growth in locomotives built for export. This was due 
to the fact that the American shops had not nearly so much 
work from the domestic roads as they could handle, and 
naturally they were eager to secure business abroad. All 
the locomotives delivered in 1898 were, of course, ordered in 
1897, when the American railroads had not yet begun to feel 
the full force of the business revival and the consequent need 
of an increased equipment in rolling stock. The result of 
these conditions was that of our entire production in 1896, 26 
per cent. was exported. In 1897, 31 per cent. was exported. 
In 1898, 30 per cent. went abroad; in 1899, 21 percent. Last 
year the export dropped to 16 per cent. of the production. 
These figures show with reasonable clearness that the 
American manufacturer, within the last three years, has 
had very little inducement to go abroad for business. It 
pushed all his facilities to meet the domestic demand, and I 
believe it will be found that only enough work was taken on 
from foreign countries to hold customers and meet duplicate 
orders. During the present year practically the same state 
of affairs prevails among manufacturers as existed in 1900. 
The American railroads are all very prosperous. Their 
traffic is growing at a substantial rate and orders are flowing 
in for new locomotives to handle this increase. Therefore, 
the American demand will certainly be as great as it was 
in tg00, and probably greater, and the number of loco- 
motives built for export will probably not be any greater in 
proportion than it was during the year ending last December, 
and for the same reasons. 


Why Orders Come to America 


With a let-up in the local demand, and the betterment in shop 
equipment that has come, in locomotive building, with the 
increased call for machines, we may expect by the end of 
this year to reach a condition where we will go seriously into 
the business of supplying American-built machines for foreign 
toads. When we do, it is reasonably safe to suppose that 
we shall get a considerable part of the foreign business, for 
we have in our favor two factors that are denied the foreign 
builder: one is economy, and the other is rapidity of construc- 
tion. We can turn out a locomotive here in less than half 
the time that is required in the best-equipped shops of 


Europe, and, pound for pound of metal, at a very much lower 
cost. It is because of these two facts that we have been able 
to take business away in competition with England, France, 
Germany, Belgium, and other European manufacturers. 

American-made locomotives are run to-day in England, 
Canada, France, Spain, Japan, Russia, India, Sweden, 
Finland, Mexico, Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Peru, 
Guatemala, Egypt and Southern Africa, Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia and elsewhere. With the exception of the recent 
complaint from England, I do not believe that fault has been 
found anywhere with the locomotives furnished from here, 
and I doubt very much whether such English criticism as 
there has been will have any influence in keeping American- 
built machines out of the foreign markets. The Englishmen 
have hardly had a fair opportunity to test the opportunities of 
our output. Forty locomotives only have been sent over 
there aud they have been in use only two years. And they 
were all built under English specifications. That is to say, 
though they are American-built locomotives, they are not in 
the broad sense American locomotives. This is a very pro- 
nounced distinction. It holds good with almost all of the 
locomotives now in use in foreign countries, with the pos- 
sible exception of those in South and Central America and 
Mexico. There the American-type locomotive is in use, in 
contradistinction to the American-built locomotive that has 
been sent to most of the other countries. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the existing conditions in 
Europe, the American-type locomotive has not found a place 
there. The system of railroading in Great Britain, France, 
and the other countries across the water is entirely different 
from our system here. There trains are light and facilities 
for handling freight are, comparatively speaking, small. 

They have no such vast yards as we have in this country, and 
no manager would dream of making up freight trains of the 
length and weight that are common with us. Therefore the 
main advantage of the American locomotive, its immense 
power and its capacity for hard and continuous work, cannot 
be applied. In consequence, there can be no real competition 
between our machines and those made abroad. If there were, 
the foreign locomotive would stand no chance whatever, as 
our engines show an economy for each ton moved that is 
unapproached by any other type. 


The Greater Efficiency of American Methods 


It is this fact that gives us, here, freight rates that are on 
an average 4o per cent. lower than those that prevail in 
Europe. It isthe same in passenger rates. Both freight and 
passenger movements are effected in America at a figure that 
no European railroad has been able even to approximate, 
notwithstanding the much lower cost of labor abroad. It 
costs less in America to move a ton of freight from Chicago 
to New York, a distance of a thousand miles in round num- 
bers, than it costs to move the same quantity three or four 
hundred miles in England or on the Continent. No other 
single item has done so much to give America her rising 
supremacy in the commerce of the world as this economical 
transportation. 

In point of speed there is comparatively little difference 
between the American locomotive and some of the European- 
built locomotives, though even in this field the advantage has 
been with us. For a considerable period the fastest long- 
distance train in the world was the Empire State Express, 
running from Buffalo to New York, a distance of 440 miles, the 
running time being 8 hours and 15 minutes, with four full 
stops and twenty-one “‘slacks,’’ made necessary by the fact 
that the train runs through crowded streets at many points 
and is checked by numerous level crossings and drawbridges. 
Recently the Southern Railway of France has put on a train 
from Paris to Bayonne, a distance of 486% miles, with six 
stops, but practically none of the difficulties in point of 
““slacks’’ made necessary by the conditions in New York. 


This train has an average speed of 54.13 miles an hour as 
against 53.33 for the American train. But the French train 
weighs only about one-half what the American train weighs; 
and in the near future, with certain improvements that are 
now contemplated, it is altogether likely that even with tlhe 
handicap of a double weight the American train may regain 
its supremacy on long-distance running. 

On short-distance running the record has for years been 
held in this country, where the Reading road makes the trip 
between Philadelphia and Atlantic City on continuous run- 
ning at the rate of 66.6 miles per hour. The Midi of France, 
which makes the best showing in Europe on a short-distance 
run, has only been able to accomplish the run between 
Morceaux and Bordeaux, a distance of 67% miles, at an 
average speed of 61.6. Here again the weight is all in favor 
of the foreigner. The heaviest train made up in Europe for 
fast running would hardly be felt by our fast locomotives. 


Wonderful Feats of New-Built Types 


There have just been completed by the Schenectady Works 
twenty-two locomotives for the New York Central which, both 
in point of speed and power, are so far in advance of any- 
thing known in Europe that the foreigner can hardly be said 
to be in the same class. This is a new type of engine and, 
in a measure, it is a revolution even with us. One of these 
engines recently carried 13 heavy passenger coaches, weigh- 
ing approximately 1,600,000 pounds, at a speed of 63 miles 
an hour. This locomotive developed 1452 H. P. during a 
considerable part of the run. Another one of the engines 
carried a passenger train of fifteen cars, including four heavy 
sleepers, and weighing approximately 1,800,000 pounds, at 
the rate of 60 miles an hour. On another run, with a train 
of ten heavy passenger cars, these engines made 111 miles in 
10g minutes, running from St. Thomas to Windsor. 

Such trains are, of course, unknown in Europe, and, 
therefore, the fast runs that they make over there are hardly 
to be compared with ours. Their high-speed express trains 
are generally made up of four coaches which, together, would 
not weigh as much as two of our coaches. Their runs are 
straight for the most part, and their road-beds, being gen- 
erally much older than ours and having had from the start 
ceaseless care, add materially to the advantage under which 
they operate. 

The figures I have given show the great advantage of the 
American over the foreign locomotive where speed and power 
are combined requisites. For power alone the difference is 
even more pronounced in our favor. Actual experience with 
the new-type Schenectady locomotives has shown that one of 
these machines can pull about as many loaded freight cars as 
can be held together. Apparently, the only limit is the capac- 
ity of the couplings to stand the strain. Recently there was 
moved on the New York Central, by one of these engines, a 
train of 94 loaded freight cars at an average speed of from 
15 to 35 miles an hour. This train was over two-thirds of a 
mile in length and weighed, exclusive of the engine and 
tender, between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 pounds. It was the 
equivalent of eight or ten European trains in point of weight, 
and it was probably three or four times as long as the longest 
train ever hooked together abroad. There was not the 
slightest trouble in handling this load. 


The Economy of the American Machine 


And with all their advantage, both in point of power and 
speed, the American locomotives are more economical in 
operation than the best type of the foreign-built machines. 
Their first cost is less, and they cost less for repairs, fuel and 
oil. With very much higher-priced men in the cab, they 
cost very much less for labor in proportion to the amount of 
work they perform. Their life is probably not so long as 
that of the foreign-built machine, but this is due to the fact 
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that they are not coddled. It is the policy, and experience 
has shown it to be a profitable policy, of the American rail- 
road manager to work his locomotives constantly. In Europe 
it is the general practice to work a locomotive with the same 
engineer year in and year out. If the engineer is sick, the 
locomotive is laid up until he gets better. If the locomotive 
is sick, the engineer is laid up until the locomotive gets 
better. The practice of letting two or three or four men run 
the same engine, as with us, is almost unknown there. 

The hours of rest for a locomotive used abroad are more 
numerous than the hours of work, and there are long periods 
of absolute inactivity for repairs and general overhauling. 
The result is that the average locomotive abroad, though it is 
in service a longer number of years, has not to its credit any- 
thing like the number of miles when it is finally worn out 
that the American locomotive has. 

There are a few exceptions to this rule, as, for example, the 
Charles Dickens, an English locomotive that holds the mile- 
age record of the world. But these exceptions are incon- 
spicuous and not numerous. The American railroad manager 
expects a locomotive to last about twenty years, and during 
that period he expects to keep it going constantly on the 
heaviest sort of traffic that it will bear. At the end of the 
twenty years he feels that the conditions on his road will have 
been so changed and improved that the engine will be anti- 


ment store. Certainly this is so for the man of com- 

mercial tastes and pursuits, and I cannot doubt that, 
in possibly a lesser degree, it is so for the great mass of the 
American people. Perhaps there are other developments of 
twentieth century progress better adapted to stand as types of 
the age; but it must be granted that the department store is 
distinctly a latter-day institution which is clearly represent- 
ative of conspicuous elements and tendencies in the life of the 
present hour. It stands for centralization, for relentless 
commercial utility as opposed to craft sentiment, for economy 
of operation and conservation of energy, for comprehensive- 
ness and completeness, for quickness, accuracy and system. 
All these are certainly twentieth century traits, and all of them 
find high development and picturesque expression in the 
great metropolitan department store. 

Though my own commercial experience has been along 
other and more exclusive lines of trade, and I have never 
been identified with department store management, this latest 
phase of trade development has, of course, commanded my 


eA! niodern marvels surpass in interest the great depart- 


Editor’s Note—This is the first of three articles, by Mr. Higin- 
botham, on the subject of the Department Store. The second 
article will appear next week. 
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quated. The machine then goes either on the scrap heap to 
be sold for old iron or, in some cases, into private use, or to 
an unimportant branch. For main-road service twenty years 
is the limit, but during that period the machine is made to 
earn its salt very thoroughly. 


A Newly:Applied Principle 


Owing to the difference in railroad methods, the American- 
type locomotive as a whole will probably never control the 
foreign field, but the American-built machine is bound to 
grow more and more numerous on the railroads of Europe and 
elsewhere. And, more than this, there will be, undoubtedly, 
a constant increase of American features, so that as the years 
pass we shall influence the foreign type more and more. 
Both here and abroad the engineers are constantly advancing 
the standard of work. No sooner have we perfected one 
development which seems to us pretty near the ultimate, 
when something else comes along that gives us a higher type 
in point both of speed and power. 

The latest feature in this line, the thing that has made pos- 
sible the enormously high speed of the heavy trains I have 
already spoken of, was the application of a comparatively 
simple principle, namely, the enlargement of the grate area. 

Heretofore engines burning bituminous coal have had their 


fire boxes hung between the wheels. This necessarily 
restricted the burning area. In the new type the fire box 
extends out over the wheels. The change can best be 
appreciated by a comparison between the engine known as 
No. 999, which became famous as the first to haul the Empire 
State Express and which stood for years as the perfection of 
its type, and the new type of engine recently put in commis- 
sion. No. 999 has a grate area of 27 feet. The new engines 
have an area of 50.3 feet. The heating surface in No. 999 is 
1900 feet; in the new engine, 3500 feet. This permits of a 
much more economical distribution of coal, the depth of the 
fire being very much less in the new engine, though the 
heating results are very much greater. Exact figures have 
not been compiled, but, roughly speaking, it has been shown 
that the new engine consumes probably a ton of coal less on 
the run over one division than did the old, and with this 
reduced consumption comes enormous increase of power. 
For the first time in the history of railroading firemen are 
now confronted, on a fast run, not with the problem of keeping 
up steam, but of keeping it down. 

This new fire-box feature will no doubt form an important 
element in securing for American manufacturers foreign 
orders when the great domestic demand with which we are 
now struggling has been met, and we are able to go into the 
foreign field systematically. 


Tales of the Department Store 
By Harlow N. Higinbotham 


serious attention, as a wholesaler and a student of 
mercantile problems, and has challenged thoughtful 
investigation. No man in mercantile life can afford 
to pass over the department store and its problems 
because he may not chance to be identified with an 
institution of this kind. Sooner or later he will find 
that the growth and development of these monster 
retail establishments will directly and vitally affect 
his interests, whether he is a manufacturer, is in the 
wholesale business, is running an exclusive line of 
retail trade, or is a small shopkeeper. He cannot 
keep out of the zone of influence exerted by this 
retail giant. His only wise course, therefore, is to 
study the youthful Goliath. 

Although the history of the modern metropolitan 
department store is not a long one, the phases of its 
development are not altogether clear in the minds of 
all who have special interest in the subject. There 
are differences of opinion among those who have 
some claim as authorities. In this absence of com- 
pelling and absolute proof I shall state my own ob- 
servations and impressions without any 
assumption of dogmatic rights or privileges, 

Some hold that the dry-goods store is to 
be regarded as the germ from which the 
department monster has developed and 
grown so great. My own impression is that 
the old-fashioned ‘‘ general store’’.of the 
country crossroads must be regarded as the 
direct forebear of the big and comprehen- 
sive city mart where almost everything is 
retailed under one roof. The line of de- 
scent and the family resemblance seem too 
distinct to be mistaken. The keeper of 
the crossroads store was, generally speak- 
ing, the only merchant in his immediate 
community, and was compelled to meet 
the commercial needs of his neighbors in 
nearly all of the elemental lines, no matter 
how meagrely. The farmer’s family came 
to him for sugar, for calico, for men’s wear, 
for axes and hoes, for schoolbooks, tobacco 
—and inthe old days for rum and other 
spirits. He was obliged to make his es- 
tablishment a combination of grocery, dry 
goods, clothing, hardware, notion and 
liquor store because his community was 
not large enough to support a separate 
mercantile establishment for each of these 
branches of trade. His customers de- 
manded that the basic articles in these 
lines be carried for their accommodation. 

Then came the period of specialization which has reached 
its strongest development in the cities. A man who went 
into trade gave his whole energies to one of these subdivi- 
sions of retail traffic. But it did not stop there. The pro- 
gressive city retailer next took one single stock and pushed 
that exclusively. The shirt store, the silk store, the light 
hardware store, and a score of other special-feature establish- 
ments made their appearance. Carried to its full develop- 
ment, this era of specialization brought about a condition 
which seemed to militate against the great army of middle- 
class shoppers and traders, those who must economize 
minutely their time as well as their money. Their trading 
must be done carefully, but with as small an outlay of time 
as possible. Unlike the woman of fashion with a private 
carriage to take her from one special store to another, and 
with leisure in which to make the selection of a single article 
the pleasure or excitement of an entire forenoon, the house- 
wife from the workingman’s home perhaps found it necessary 
to make her purchases for the entire week ina single after- 
noon. This was done with great difficulty when a family 
shopping trip involved the absolute necessity of going toa 
half dozen different stores a considerable distance from each 
other. 
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Then came the first movement in the direction of centraliza- 
tion of stocks—not because, as in the case of the little rural 
community, there were too few stores, but because there were 
too many scattered special stores. It is not to be understood, 
however, that this consideration of convenience was the sole 
influence which started the movement toward the metropoli- 
tan department store, although it seems to me probably the 
main one. Of almost equal importance was the considera- 
tion, on the part of the department merchant, of being able 
to buy and sell goods for lower prices than his specializing 
competitors, because of handling them in enormously larger 
quantities and buying them at first hand from the manufac- 
turer. Not less potent a factor in the evolution of the depart- 
ment store has been the principle of buying and selling for spot 
cash. The relation which these elements have held to each 
other in upbuilding the department concern must remain prob- 
lematical, but their combination has produced results the mag- 


nitude of which would have staggered the credulity of the 


wildest commercial enthusiast of a decade or two ago in his 
most untrammeled forecast of the possibilities of retail trade. 
According to my best information, the first mercantile 
establishment coming clearly under the definition of a depart- 
ment store established in this country was one which was 
opened in Chicago in the fall of 1575. Its first home was an 
insignificant, one-story structure with a frontage of sixteen 
feet and a depth of eighty feet. 
enterprise occupies a building having fifteen and one-half 
acres of floor space. The correctness of the logic which led 
to the launching of this venture was demonstrated by an 
immediate success, which brought into existence similar insti- 
tutions which have grown to almost incredible proportions. 


Close Prices and Free Deliveries 


An important step in the evolution of the department store 
was the introduction of ‘‘ odd-cent’’ prices. This was insti- 
tuted at the very outset of the movement, while the marvel of 
being able to buy dry goods, notions, groceries, hardware, 
furniture, house-furnishings, and almost every other staple 
article of retail traffic under one and the same roof, was still 
fresh in the public mind. 

Before then ‘‘ even-money ”’ prices were as universal as in 
the more remote villages of the South to-day, where it is 
almost impossible to find a penny in the whole community. 
Of course this departure was at first looked upon as pica- 
yunish and hair-splitting to the last degree. Some time was 
required to habituate customers to this odd-price trade, for 
the more sensitive shoppers were more than half ashamed 
to receive a penny in change after making a four-cent ora 
nine-cent purchase. Soon, however, the public came to 
recognize that in many instances, at least, the odd-cent pieces 
returned in change were so many pennies saved from the 
price prevailing for the same articles in the stores still 
adhering to the dignity of even-money prices. This practice 
of close selling was a natural parallel to that of the close 
buying which was undeniably a strong factor of the depart- 
ment store plan of action. 

While it is not clear that the system of delivering goods 
free of charge was introduced by the department store, there 
can be no doubt that its development to its present propor- 
tions was greatly hastened by this form of commercial enter- 
prise. On the other hand, the fact that the patron could have 
the harvest of a day’s shopping promptly and without charge 
put inside the door of his home was another strong factor in 
attracting trade away from merchants of the special-stock 
kind, and particularly from the smaller shopkeepers in the 


residence districts outside of the business centre of the city. 


Then, too, the department stores were quick to grasp the 
advantage of larger liberality in the exchange of goods, and 
this was turned to their advantage. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that they are to-day more liberal in that particular 
than their progressive competitors in non-departmental mer- 
chandising. 


the department store was pushing, aggressive and always 


Now this pioneer department. 


So far as that is concerned honors are probably - 
about evenly divided. The point at issue, however, is that 


ready to make a radical departure if it promised to yield 
profits or attract attention. It was unhampered by the tradi- 
tions of the craft and welcomed anything that carried with it 
the dash of enterprise. 

No adequate estimate of the influence and ultimate devel- 
opment of the department store can be had without first gain- 
ing some idea of the scope and magnitude to which this form 
of retail enterprise has already been brought. After arriving 
at a partial understanding of the present stature of this Titan 
of modern merchandising, a closer estimate may be made of 
its probable ultimate growth and the tendencies which it is 
most likely to show in the future. 


Big Figures from a Big Business 


If the counters in Chicago’s largest store of this kind were 
placed end to end they would make a causeway six miles 
long. Were the delivery wagons and teams of this institution 
drawn up in marching order they would completely surround 
an entire city square. A careful estimate of the number of 
persons entering this place during its banner day of trade is 
225,000, This means, roughly speaking, that the crowd 
which passed under this roof on a single day’s traffic more 
than equaled the entire population of Louisville, Minneapolis 
or Jersey City, none of which is credited with more than 
207,000 inhabitants. 

The average force of employees maintained by an institu- 
tion of this size is about 3300, but this brigade is increased to 
4000 to meet the demands of a prosperous holiday trade. 

An ingenious and interesting method of placing the magni- 
tude of this establishment within the grasp of the reader is 
to compare its trade with the total retail traffic of a provin- 
cial city or town. A comparison of this kind indicates that, 
according to the normal distribution of trade, the business 
transacted by the largest department store of the West would 
equal all the retail trattic done by a city of about 80,000 
inhabitants. 

Another way of bringing the bigness of the department 
store within the realization of the reader is by reference to 
the size of its purchases. One store in Chicago bought in 
one bill a stock of granite kitchen ware which filled seven- 
teen cars that were made up into a special train. Another 
of these great institutions bought a train-load of shirt-waists 
onasingle order. Books are handled in quantities which are 
almost beyond comprehension. One department store 
bought in one invoice 100,000 volumes of standard works of 
fiction—and sold them, too! It is not unusual for any of 
these great concerns to place a single import order for $50,000 
worth of goods, and often this is far exceeded. 

One Chicago department store in the past year made 
almost four million deliveries. The number of packages of 
merchandise thus handled would probably triple this figure, 
as comparatively few patrons purchase a single article at one 
time, while many a suburban delivery wagon leaves a score 
of parcels at a house at the same time. 

To accomplish this task of distributing the merchandise 
sold and not taken from the store by the hand of the pur- 
chaser requires a steady force of about one hundred double 
wagons and forty single, and four hundred horses. This 

_ delivery contingent is materially increased during the days 
of holiday traffic, when a cavalcade of heavy “‘ bulk 
wagons’’ and drays, owned by private teamsters, is 
employed. Each wagon has a driver and a delivery boy, 
and those traveling in the more thinly populated districts 
have an extra boy to facilitate the process of distribution. 


Some Remarkable Bargains 


In almost any line of staple goods the volume of a day’s 
sales in a metropolitan department store is well calculated to 
test the credulity of the uninitiated. Think of retailing more 
than twenty tons of sugar in one ‘‘dept’’ in a single day. 
This record, however, has been made and the sales were 
mainly in ‘‘ dollar lots.” The physical task of handling and 
weighing up this quantity of sugar in comparatively small 
packages is tiresome to contemplate, and it would have been 
scarcely possible had it not been for the great automatic 
scales with which the sugar department is equipped. Sup- 
pose the rate at which this staple is retailed to be nineteen 
* pounds fora dollar. The scales are adjusted at that weight. 
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The clerk presses a button and a volume of sugar 
weighing exactly nineteen pounds is dropped into 
a paper bag below the spout leading from the hopper. 
When the grocery department of a big store like 
the leading ones of New York and Chicago institute 
a special sale of hams it is not unusual to dispose of 
5000 of them in a day. 

Many articles entirely unknown to the traffic of the 
larger stores of a provincial city are handled by 
these monster department establishments in surpris- 
ing quantities. Take the sprightly article of live 
frogs as an example of this phase of trade in lines 
not thought of by the average person. Over the 
counter of a Chicago department store three thou- 
sand dozen of these creatures were sold in one day 
for “‘ live bait.’’ 

Beyond all question, however, the strangest ‘‘ bar- 
gain sale’’ ever held by a department store was that 
designed to justify the right of this form of enter- 
prise toexist. Although the simple statement of this 
picturesque proceeding reads like an Oriental fable, 
the facts are thoroughly authenticated and beyond 
challenge. 

Owing to the inroads made by the department 
stores upon the business of small shopkeepers and 
merchants, strong influence was brought to bear upon 
the legislators at Springfield, Illinois, to pass a law 
which should make it illegal for a merchant to sell 
butter and dress goods, for example, from the same 
store. Proprietors of department stores declined to 
oppose this legislation, resting in confidence on the 
assurance of their legal advisers that such a law would 
be absolutely unconstitutional. One of the strongest 
arguments advanced for the necessity of such legis- 
lation for the protection of the smaller and special- 
ized merchants was the allegation that the department 
stores sold goods below cost and thus made a com- 
petition which could not be met except by institutions of 
enormous capital and large facilities. The result of this 
argument admirably illustrates what I have said regarding 
the dash and audacity typical of the methods of these mam- 
moth retail establishments. 

When debate on this measure was at its height in the legis- 
lature, and local feeling was strong, the city of Chicago was 
one morning astonished to read that on the following day one 
of the department stores would sell gold five-dollar pieces 
for $4.75 and silver dollars for ninety cents—one coin to 
each person who presented the even change at the specie 
bargain-counter window. The advertisement also stated 
that this special sale was given for the purpose of furnishing 
positive proof that at least one department store sold goods 
for less than cost. Long before the store doors were opened 
on the day of the specie sale a long line of waiting customers 
was formed in the street, winding well around the block and 
requiring special police protection and attention. This 
strange procession was unbroken from morning until the 
door closed at night, and it reached from the street to the top 
of a spiral staircase, where a young woman sat with great 
heaps and columns of bright new gold half-eagles and silver 
dollars arranged within reach. All day she stood at her post 
and handed out the glittering coins as fast as she could 
receive and count the money paid in through the little win- 
dow. Even the formality of making a sales ticket for each 
purchase was dispensed with. 

The public had no scruple about making the most of this 
novel opportunity to buy gold half-eagles and silver dollars 
at a discount. Men, women and children of all classes took 
their places in the eager line—and took them repeatedly 
when not identified and driven back as having been at the 
desk once before that day. Thrifty parents with large 
families were not content to bring all their own children who 
were tall enough, by hard stretching, to reach up to the cash 
window, but they borrowed their neighbors’ children and 
divided the spoils. 

Although the direct loss upon the coins thus sold amounted 
to more than $5000 the novel experiment was deemed a suc- 
cess. Much of the money thus brought into the store was 
left there for goods in other departments. Above all, how- 
ever, the nerve, resource and dash of the modern department 
store were fully demonstrated, and the issue of selling below 


cost was settled with a boldness which won the admiration 
of the entire public and brought an immense amount of free 
advertising. It is safe to say that, no matter to what curious 
extremes the bargain sale may be carried, it will never sur- 
pass in novelty or picturesqueness the famous discount sale 
of gold half-eagles and silver dollars. This episode certainly 
deserves a shining place in department store history! 


At Department Store Menagerie 


Occasionally, however, department managers find a limit to 
their enterprise. While there is, apparently, scarcely a limit 
to that which they are willing to attempt in order to attract 
the public, their plans sometimes come to grief. On one 
occasion the manager of the house-furnishing department in 
one of the stores came to the conclusion that his stock would 
be incomplete without a full line of domestic pets. He there- 
fore bought a varied assortment of song birds, parrots, 
Guinea pigs, house dogs and monkeys. The simians were 
his special pride, as they attracted large crowds of delighted 
children and amused parents. The department zoo seemed 
an unqualified success until it began to attract as many rats 
as are said to have followed the Pied Piper of Hamelin. How 
to check this pest was a serious problem, but the manager of 
the department thought he was able to meet the difficulty. 
From his home he brought a pet bulldog which had a record 
as an intrepid ratter. The animal was tied to the leg of a 
bench and left to stand guard against the army of invading 
rodents at night. Full of confidence in his pet, the manager 
entered the store in the morning. The dog was there with 
the fire of triumph in his eye, but his tether was broken. 
Beside him were four dead monkeys, two parrots and several 
other birds. Although the manager’s pride in his dog was 
not decreased, his faith in the practicability of a department 
store menagerie was gone. 

There seems to be a strong concensus of opinion among 
the men at the head of these great retail enterprises that the 
department store has well-nigh reached the limits of expan- 
sion so far as the variety of merchandise is concerned, and 
that the main problem now is that of better service. 


Author’s Note — For valuable information I am under obligations 
to The Fair and Siegel, Cooper & Co., of Chicago, and to Mr. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia. 


his report as chairman of the committee, folded up 


Me ERASTUS BAKER, having finished the reading of 
But, before 


the document and put it in his pocket. 
taking his seat, he added: 

““ Now, I just want to say one word on our own account. 
This committee’s done its level best. We’ve seen Bestwick 
separately and we’ve been to see him in a body. He just 
won't sell, that’s all about it, for less’n some outrageous 
price like ten thousand dollars. I don’t know what this 
meeting thinks on the subject, but it’s the opinion of the 
committee that we might as well give the whole thing up. 
Bestwick’s got a grudge against Mr. Barry and all creation 
won’t move him. That’s all, Mr. Chairman.’’ 

Mr. Baker sat down, and the chair announced that the 
committee’s report was formally before the meeting for 
acceptance or rejection. Arose Gaius Cahoon. 

“Wall, Mr. Chairman,’’ he drawled, shifting his tobacco 
from one cheek to the other, ‘‘I admit it seems like an 
almighty shame ter have ter give up this way, but, long’s 
there don’t seem ter be nothin’ else ter do, I move that the 
committee’s report be accepted.”’ 

““ Anybody second that motion?’’ asked the chair. 

“Hold on a minute, Ezry!’’ Obed Nickerson arose from 
a settee by the window, knocked the ashes from his pipe on 
the floor and walked leisurely down the aisle. ‘‘ Let’s take 
an observation and sorter git our bearin’s, as yer might say. 
Here’s this town, Orham. No industries ter speak of, fishin’ 
playin’ out, farmin’ gittin’ no better fast, nothin’ much left 
fer us ter do but die of dry rot. ’Long comes Mr. Barry, 
rich, gin’rous, likes the place. Boards here three summers. 
Gives a thousand dollars ter the lib’ry; five hunderd toward 
fixin’ the roads; two hunderd for a Fourth of July celebration. 
Brings his friends down; town begins ter git up a name as a 
summer resort. Fin’lly he gives out that he’s goin’ ter 
build a bang up, quarter-’f-a-million summer house on the 
Cliff Road, pervidin’ he can git the land fer a mile er more 
along the edge of the bluff. Gits the land, most of it; 
cal'lates he’s got an option on all the rest. Goes ahead and 
puts up a palace, and tells us he intends ter make a sort 
of park out of the rest of that land. Then what? Why, 
when everybody else has sold the land and Mr. Barry’s house 
is jest ready for openin’ it turns out that Lorenzo Bestwick, 
who owns a leetle strip d’rectly opposite the new place and 
betwixt it and the ocean, settles back flat in the traces and 
won’t sell. Not only that, but he goes ter work and puts a 
mis’rable slab shanty on his lot, right in Mr. Barry’s face 
and eyes. 

““ And now the case stands this way. Bestwick won’t sell 
fer nothin’ reasonable and Mr. Barry’s about sick of waitin’. 
He gives us warnin’ that if the town can’t git Lorenzo and 
his den off that lot he’ll shut up his new place and go away. 
He can afford ter do it. And here’s a committee of able- 
bodied men, knowin’ all this, that come back and report they 
can’t git old, red-headed ’Renzo Bestwick off that land. 
I’m disgusted! If I couldn’t, all alone, git Bestwick ter sell 
that property, I’d eat my hat, and e 

“Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman! I wish to 
motion.’’ Erastus Baker was cn his feet. 

““Obed’s got the floor.’’ 

“Never mind,’’ said Mr. Nickerson calmly; ‘‘let him 
make his motion.’’ 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that as Obed Nickerson is so 
terrible sure of his own smartness that he be appointed a 
committee of one to buy that property of ’Renzo Bestwick. 
Let him see how easy ’tis, himself.’’ 


make a 
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A shout of hilarious approval greeted this 
proposition. 

“Tt is moved and seconded that Obed 
Nickerson be appointed a committee of one 
ter buy the Ocean Road property now owned 
by Lorenzo Bestwick. The purchase ter be 
made on beha’f of Mr. Delancy Barry and 
the price not ter exceed twenty-five hundred 
dollars. All in favor please say Aye. Con- 
trary minded? ’Pears ter be unanimous, 
Obed.”’ 

Mr. Nickerson looked around at his fellow- 
townsmen with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, Ratty,’’ he said at length, “I 
guess I’ll have ter admit yer’ve kinder got 
a leetle ahead of me that time. I ought ter have been more 
careful what I was sayin’.’’ 

“ Ain’t goin’ ter crawl, be 
inquired Cahoon. 

‘No, Ga’s, I ain’t. Crawlin’ ain’t in my line, much. 
Long as I said I could git that property I’ll git it or know the 
reason why. Mr. Barry’s give us till the fust of next month 
ter buy it in. It’s the eighteenth now. Ezry, call a meetin’ 
fer the thirtieth and I?ll have my report ready.”’ 

“* Bet yer ten dollars yer don’t git the land.’’ 

‘‘Wall, Ratty, I ain’t much of a sport, but I reckon I’ll 
have ter go yer.”’ 

Alone that night, with his feet on the railing of his piazza, 
Obed reflected on the task he had undertaken. That it was 
a task and a hard one, he knew, though he would not for 
worlds have admitted as much to any one else. Lorenzo 
Bestwick was a hard man to drive. A miser, reputed to be 
“Well off,’? he had lived in a little house in South Orham 
previous to the building of his shanty on the Ocean Road. 

Obed puffed and reflected. Problem: to make a man who 
does not want to do so, sell his own property. He smoked 
and thought until midnight, but had reached no solution. 
However, there were two persons who obviously must be 
interviewed— Mr. Barry and Lorenzo Bestwick. 

He found the former next morning at the Mattascussett 
House, where he was staying during the building of the 
new dwelling. Mr. Barry had heard of the appointment of 
the ‘‘ committee of one’’ and wished said committee the best 
of luck. He stated his own position clearly and emphatic- 
ally. Had he supposed there would be the slightest difficulty 
in securing the land along the Ocean Road he would not, of 
course, have built. But Bestwick had given him to under- 
stand that he would, like the other owners, sell at a fair rate. 
He, Barry, was willing to pay a fair rate; had, in fact, offered 
more than twice what the land was worth; but he would zof¢ 
pay ten thousand dollars, for that was extortion, pure and 
simple, and he never had submitted to extortion and never 
would. He preferred closing his new residence indefinitely 
rather than be imposed upon, and under no circumstances 
would he occupy it while that disgraceful hovel stood directly 
opposite. That was—ahem-—his position. The $2500 offer 
was open until June 1. No, Mr.—er—Nickerson, he was 
not conscious of having at any time offended the Bestwick 
person. 

Having learned all that the illustrious Barry could tell 
him, Obed departed to seek the ‘‘ Bestwick person.”’ 

He found the latter seated on his front fence. Behind him, 
across the road, was the new Barry estate, servants’ lodge, 
coach-house, windmill, water-wheel, 
fountains and conservatories. Before 
him was a one-story shanty surrounded 
by weeds and with its broken windows 
patched with rags. 

Bestwick’s small eyes twinkled be- 
neath his reddish gray brows as Obed 
came up. 

“ Hello, Mr. C’mittee!’’ he said. 
“Come ter buy my p’latial res- 
idence?”’ 

“Yep, that’s jest about what I’ve 
come fer, ’Renzo.’’ 

““Good! Come in and.set down.”’ 

The interior of Mr. Bestwick’s dom- 
icile was even less prepossessing than 
its outside. The owner seated him- 
self at one side of a rickety table and 
motioned Obed to sit opposite. Then 
he took a clay pipe from his pocket 
and lit it. 

““So yer’ve bet ten dollars with Rat 
Baker that yer can buy my property, 
never. 

“Yep.’’? Obed took his 
from his pocket, filled and 
and puffed serenely. 

“ Got $10,000 with yer?”’ 

““Now see here, ’Renzo, let’s talk 
sense. I’ll pay you $2500, spot cash, 
fer your property. It’s three times 
what the place is wuth and yer can’t 
afford ter let it go by. Besides, think 
of the benefits the town’ll git out of it.” 

“Town be durned! What’s the town 
ever done fer me? Now you listen 
ter me, Obed Nickerson. I was willin’ 
ter sell till I see Barry struttin’ round 
town here carryin’ his head. like we 
was mud and he was the big Panjan- 
drum with a button on top. He makes 
me sick with his phylanthropy and 


, 


” cutter 


yer, Obed?’’ sarcastically 


own pipe 
lighted it 


airs and all that. If he wants my land he’ll pay my price. 
If he don’t want ter pay it he can go ter Guinea. ’Tween 
you ’n’ me I cal’late he’ll pay it. Ten thousand is my final 
word; take it or leave it.”’ 

Obed arose, his hands in his pockets. 

“?Renzo,’”’? he said, “‘ you’re actin’ 
matter and you know it. I’ve been app’inted a committee 
ter git this land of you at a fair price and I’m goin’ ter do it. 
You mark my words, I’m goin’ ter do it.’”’ 

This was said with an air of serene confidence that stag- 
gered the owner of the striped dwelling. 

““See here, Obed,’’ he inquired searchingly, ‘‘have yer 
found out somethin’? What d’yer think yer know?”’ 

“ Know? Know what? What are yer drivin’ at?” 

“Oh, nothin’. Good-by. Call again when you’re ready 
ter pay my price.’’ 

Obed walked home reflecting deeply. ‘‘ Now, what in the 
dickens did he think I might know?’’ he murmured. 

. Mrs. Nickerson, Obed’s wife, was as intensely interested 
in the question of securing the Ocean Road pleasure ground 
as was her husband. She read a great deal, novels almost 
exclusively, and believed all that she read. Also, she was a 
devout believer in soothsayers and clairvoyants. Her first 
advice, on hearing of her husband’s appointment, was that 
he should go up to Boston and consult a fortune teller whose 
advertisements she had carefully clipped from the paper. 

“Jest read them testimonials, Obed!’’ she exclaimed, 
thrusting the clippings under his nose. ‘‘ That’s his picter, 
“Signor Guiseppe Nicerleeni, the Hindoo-Eyetalian Seer.’ 
Jest you read ’em and see what he’s done fer others.”’ 

“All right. Hum, y-a-as, le’s see. Wonderful critter, 
ain’t he! ‘Hidden treasure recovered.’ Sho! Seems ter 
me if I could recover hidden treasure I’d do some recoverin’ 
on my own hook. Sh’d think ’twould be fully as profitable 
as seerin’ at twenty-five cents a seer.’’ ~ 

When Mr. Nickerson returned home after his call on 
Bestwick he smoked and reflected until the small hours, 
and then went in and wrote to his lawyer in Ostable, com- 
missioning him to search the title of the Bestwick land. 

The reply came on the twenty-fourth. The record of 
search was inclosed in the long envelope and a letter from 
the lawyer accompanied it. Obed read the letter first. 

‘“As requested by you,’’ wrote Attorney Barker, ‘‘ [ exam- 
ined the records as far back as 1827, when the land was 
bought of one Laban White by Ezekiel Bestwick, grandfather 
of your man Lorenzo. The property limits are very care- 
lessly described, as you will see by looking at the inclosed 
record. The land was considered almost worthless. In fact, 
Ezekiel took it in settlement of a debt of fifteen dollars which 
White owed him. Upon Ezekiel’s death it was inherited by 
the latter’s son Edgar, and by him in turn willed to Lorenzo, 
who came into possession in October, 1875. He seems to 
have retained it until 1882, when I find it, in common with 
other real estate owned by him, transferred to Mehitable 
Bestwick, his wife. The other property was returned to 
Lorenzo Bestwick in 1884, but I find no record of this par- 
ticular lot, so judge that said Mehitable Bestwick, if living, 
still owns the same; therefore ——”’ 

““Jerusalem!’’ exclaimed Obed. 

The following morning found him on the train bound for 
the town of Sunway, to see the ‘‘said Mehitable Bestwick.” 

Lorenzo Bestwick had not made existence a dream of bliss 
for the wife of his bosom. She had been a pretty girl when 
he married her, but years of hard work, on a 
meagre diet, flavored plentifully with nagging, 
fault-finding abuse, soon made her the homely 
drudge that her husband considered the ideal 
helpmate. She washed and mended and scrubbed 
and cooked on, until, so it was rumored, her 
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cher mark on the deed and ——”’ 
‘And yer sold him the land?”’ 
shrieked Obed. 
“Shore I sold it ter him! Sold him 


spouse’s tongue lashings began to be supplemented by those 
of another description, and then she left the South Orham 
slave pen and went to live with her brother in Sunway. 

Lorenzo did not attempt to get her back. She was not in 
the best of health and might soon have been unreasonable 
enough to be sick. No wife at all was better than a sick 
wife, so the forsaken one advertised that he would pay no 
bills of her contracting and settled down to enjoy his grass 
widowhood. Putting his real estate in her name had been 
purely a business transaction. At that time he was engaged 
in a rather risky fishing speculation and it was well to take 
precautions against failure. She had been, for her, sur- 
prisingly stubborn about deeding the property back to him, 
and as a bribe he had magnanimously allowed her to retain 
the Ocean Road land, which, as he mentally commented, 
‘‘wan’t wuth a tinker’s darn, anyhow.”’ 

Sunway is a half day’s journey from Orham, and Obed 
reached there in the afternoon. He had no difficulty in 
finding the residence of Mrs. Bestwick’s brother, but as for 


seeing the lady herself, that was a different matter. She 
was ‘‘a mighty sick woman,’’ so he was informed, ‘‘ and 


couldn’t see any strangers at all.’’ She had been confined to 
her bed for a year with ‘‘ creepin’ p’ralysis’’ and was not 
expected to live many weeks. Her brother could be found 
at his store ‘‘ down in the Centre.”’ 

So down to the Centre went Obed and found Mr. Higgins 
—which was the brother’s name— 
asleep behind his counter. Obed ex- 
plained his errand. He had come to 
talk about the ‘‘shore property’”’ in 
Orham owned by Mr. Higgins’ sister, 
Mehitable Bestwick. 

“What about it?’’ said Mr. Higgins, 
partially awake. 

Obed told the story of Mr. Barry’s 
public-spiritedness and the proposed 
park. He hinted that he was em- 
powered to pay a good figure for the 
land. 

“Gosh!’’? said Mr. Higgins, very 
much awake. ‘‘ How much would you 
pay?” 

The cautious Obed 
possibly a trifle more. 

“Two thousand dollars! Two 
thous ! Oh! i.e We re- 
gret to state that Mr. Higgins’ lan- 
guage for the next five minutes is 
entirely unfit for family reading. In 
the first lull of the hurricane, Obed 
ventured to ask what was the matter. 

““Matter?’’ howled the perspiring 
Mr. Higgins. ‘‘ Matter? Why, that 
sulphur and brimstone shark of a 
’Renzo Bestwick come here ter see me 
four days ago and said as the town 
folks was after him for taxes-on that 
wuthless bunch of sand that Hittie 
owned in Orham mebbe ’twould be the 

best thing ter sell it him and git rid 
of any trouble. Said he could likely 
let it fer pastur’ land or somethin’ and 
that he’d give me a couple er hun- 
derd dollars fer it if I wanted ter sell. 
Well, $200 fer it seemed ter me like 
findin’ money, so I got Hittie ter make 


hinted at $2000, 


$2000 wuth of prop’ty fer two miser’ble 
hunderd! Oh!——”’ 

It was a disconsolate committee of 
one that wandered about the streets of 
Orham during the next twodays. Why 
had he not thought of searching the 
title sooner? Why had he allowed 

- Bestwick to believe that he knew some- 
thing was wrong with the land and thus 
send the latter to Sunway ahead of 
him? Why had he boasted in town- 
meeting that he would eject the 
bothersome tenant or eat his hat? 
How the town would laugh at him 
when he reported a dismal failure. 
How Ratty Baker and Ga’s Cahoon 
would torment him. How—O Lord! 
- His wife had endeavored to console 
him. She had privately written to 
the ‘‘ Hindoo-Italian Seer’’ and had 
teceived a prophecy which, in her 
mind, settled the matter. The said prophecy was in the form 
of verse and read thus: 

“The wild winds howl the Watters roar 
And Beat tomultous on the Shore 
Be not dismade the Stars have said 
Success is His who goes Aliead.”’ 

‘But even in the face of this promise Obed remained discon- 
solate. 

On the afternoon of the twenty-eighth he sauntered slowly 

down the Ocean Road. At the top of the hill he leaned over 
the fence at the side of the road and gazed moodily down at 

the park that was not to be. Below, at the foot of the bluff, 

_ the inner bay gleamed smooth and glassy to the outer beach, 
that shifting natural breakwater of fine white sand which 

stretches for twenty miles or more along the southern shore of 

Cape Cod. 

_ Absent-mindedly Obed took the record of title search from 
is pocket and looked it over. As the lawyer had said, the 

land was very carelessly described. 


“Hello, C’mittee |” 
he hailed. ‘‘ Come 
up ter the dough- 
dish at last, 
have yer 2” 
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Pasture land on the shore side, at the point known as Indian's 
Nose. Dimensions of property east and west two hundred feet, 
extending from the edge of bluff to stake marking border of 
land owned by Moses Lamson. Dimensions of property north 
and south three hundred and eight feet or thereabouts, extend- 
ing from stone wall owned by said Moses Lamson to the clump 
of pitch pines on the border of land owned by Abednego Wixon. 


Obed idly wondered what had become of that grove of 
pitch pines. About a mile farther up the shore he saw what 
he knew were the ruins of Jed Barrow’s fish-house. It had 
been a stout and substantial fish-house in its day and sat 
well back in the field with an acre of ground between it 
and the edge of the bluff. But, one winter in the eighties, the 
sportive Atlantic had decided to play a practical joke on 
that part of the town. In two consecutive storms it tore 
away the breakwater it had spent years in building, ripped 
the outer beach in two like a cotton sheet, and sent its rollers 
in to feed upon the yielding sand of the bluff. Three stormy 
winters they gnawed there, and in that time they ate the acre 
of ground before Jed Barrow’s fish-house and sent the latter 
tumbling down the bank, 

Obed remembered many such forays. Back in the seventies 
there had been a big break just opposite the point where he 
stood. It remained open for three years and—and 

“ Jerusalem /’’ said Obed. Twenty minutes thereafter he 
was knocking at the door of Solon Baxter, the map maker. 


Mr. Bestwick was a little anxious. 
Barry or his representative to pay the ten thousand before 


He had expected Mr. 


this. Not that he intended to sell for less than that price; 
oh, no! But it looked as if he might have to wait a year or 
two until the magnate grew tired of seeing his new cottage 
unopened and repented of his stubbornness. So, as we have 
said, Mr. Bestwick was anxious, and when, after supper on 
the evening of the twenty-ninth, he espied the committee of 
one, he smiled a delighted welcome. 

‘“ Hello, C’mittee!’’ he hailed. ‘‘ Come up ter the dough- 
dish at last, have yer? Well, I thought yer would.”’ 
“Hello, ’Renzo!’’ said Mr. Nickerson calmly. 

few minutes ter talk business in?”’ 

‘“Vep; ‘Will yer walk intew my parlor, sez the spider ter 
the fly?’ ”’ 

Lorenzo led the way into the dingy room and they sat 
down at opposite sides of the table as they had done in the 
first interview. Obed began taking various folded papers 
from his pockets. 
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‘“Been makin’ out yer will?’’ asked the facetious Lorenzo. 

““No,”’ replied the committee shortly. 

Obed sorted his papers with deliberation and spread them 
out on the table before him. 

‘“There!’? he said, when this operation was completed. 
“Now we’ll talk business. I s’pose, ’Renzo, that yer still 
stick ter ten thousand as a price fer this land?’’ 

“You bet!?’ 

“All right; we'll argue fer a spell. I’m goin’ ter do a 
little preachin’ and I want your ‘ kind attention,’ as the feller 
that sings the songs in the dime museum always says. I'll 
illustrate my discourse by these papers and we’ll call ’em by 
numbers. Number one. This here is Lawyer Barker's 
report of title s’arch on this piece of property. It shows that 
the land was bought by your respected granddad in 1827. 
Here,’’ handing the puzzled Mr. Bestwick a sheet of paper; 
““that’s the way said land is described. Yer’ll notice the 
boundaries of it particular. So many feet back ter land 
owned by Moses Lamson; so many ter the clump of pitch 
pines borderin’ land owned by Abednego Wixon, et cetera. 
Notice that, don’t ye? Yes; well, that brings us ter paper 
number two. 

““Number two’s a map of this town drawed in 1845 by 
Octavius Baxter, Solon Baxter’s father. It shows the coast 
clear and plain. MHere’s Injun’s Nose where your grand- 
dad’s land was. Here’s the clump of pines. Here’s the 

edge of the bluff and all the rest of 
it. And that brings us ter paper num- 
ber three.”’ 


‘“*See here, Obed Nickerson; what 
are you drivin’ at?”’ 
“Don’t interrupt the sermon. Num- 


ber three is a map of this town drawed 
by Solon Baxter in 1895. You'll take 
particular notice of it, if yer please. 
Here’s Injun’s Nose again. Looks 
kinder snubbed, don’t yer think so? 
And where’s that clump of pines? J 
don’t see it; do you?”’ 

‘““What in thunder fe 

‘4s I was sayin’, don’t interrupt the 


sermon. Now I’m goin’ ter give yer 
some hist’ry. You come inter posses- 


sion of this land in 1875. The winter 
of ’76 we had some of the wust storms 
ever was along this coast. The beach 
broke through jest about off here and it 
stayed open fer three hard winters. 
That’s why Injun’s Nose looks so 
snubbed in the second map. That’s 
why there ain’t no clump of pines ter 
be seen. Where is the rest of the p’int 
and where are those pines? Why, ha’f 
a mile out in the middle of the bay, 
along with three hundred foot of 
Lamson’s stone wall and every rod, sod 
and pebble of the land your grand- 
dad bought of Laban White. You 
don’t own’ a foot of ground on the 
Ocean Road, Lorenzo Bestwick, and 
you haven’t sence the last of it was 
washed away in 1879.”’ 

erswal diel? 

“It’s the everlastin’ truth, and you 
know it. It’s only sence the Ocean 
Road has been opened through here 
and sence the summer boarders began 
comin’ ter town that land along the 
bluff has been wuth a red copper. 
Nobody took any account of it in ’79, 
and that’s why that when you moved 
your boundary stake back after the 
storms was over nobody noticed. But 
’twas Lamson’s land you grabbed, and 
*twas Lamson’s land you turned over 
ter your wife, and ’tis Lamson’s land 
you bought back t’other day fer $200, 
Or, rather, ’tis Mr. Barry’s land, fer 
he bought all Lamson’s holdin’s ina 
lump.”’ 

S2 Tain tisol?? 

Mr. Bestwick’s flabby face was red 
and he sprang to his feet, but Obed 
motioned for silence and went calmly 
on. 

“And that brings us ter paper num- 
ber four, which is an agreement givin’ 
up all claim ter this land ter Mr. Barry, 
in return fer the gift— gift, understand, 
fer the property’s his, anyway—of 
$1250. The other $1250 J’m goin’ ter 
send your wife ’cause she’s sick and her folks need it more’n 
you do. That, as you said ter me once, is the last word; take 
it or leave it. Of course,’’? and there was a twinkle in Mr. 
Nickerson’s eye, ‘‘ you can move this shanty on ter your own 
property if yer want ter, but as that’s under thirty foot of 
water I’d advise yer ter put the buildin’ on stilts.”’ 

That evening, as Mrs. Nickerson was washing dishes in 
the kitchen she could see in the dark of the back piazza her 
husband’s pipe glow and fade and glow again. 

‘“Obed,’’? she called for at least the fifteenth time, 
“ didn’t I tell yer that Hindoo-Eyetalian Seer was a wonder? 
Didn’t his prophecy come out jest right?’’ 

‘Exactly, mother; when I want any treasure recovered 
Ill hire him.”’ 

Silence again for a space and then from the piazza floated 
a low, mellifluous chuckle. 

‘What yer laffin’ at, Obed?”’ 

“Oh, nawthin’. I was jest wond’rin’ what Ratty Baker’ll 
say when the committee of one puts in its report termorrer.’’ 
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CALUMET “KR’”—A Romance of the Great Wheat 


“I'd rather wear an ordinary length of stovepipe”’ 


FOURTEENTH CHAPTER 


were Max and Pete and Hilda jubilant over it, but the 

under-foremen, the timekeepers, even the laborers 
attacked their work with a fresher energy. It was like the 
first whiff of salt air to an army marching to the sea. Since 
the day when the cribbing came down from Ledyard the 
work had gone forward with almost incredible rapidity; 
there had been no faltering during the weeks when Grady’s 
threatened catastrophe was imminent, but now that the big 
shadow of the little delegate was dispelled it was easier to 
see that the huge warehouse was almost finished. There 
was still much to do, and the handful of days that remained 
seemed absurdly inadequate; but it needed only a glance at 
what Charlie Bannon’s tireless, driving energy had already 
accomplished to make the rest look easy. ‘‘ We’re sure of it 
now. She’ll be full to the roof before the year is out.’’ As 
Max went over the job with his time-book next morning, he 
said it to every man he met, and they all believed him. 
Peterson, the same man and not the same man either, who 
had once vowed that there wouldn’t be any night work on 
Calumet K, who had bent a pair of most unwilling shoulders 
to the work Bannon had put upon them, who had once spent 
long, sulky afternoons in the barren little room of his new 
boarding house— Peterson held himself down in bed exactly 
three hours the morning after that famous victory. Before 
eleven o’clock he was sledging down a tottering timber at the 
summit of the marine tower, a hundred and forty feet sheer 
above the wharf. Just before noon he came into the office 
and found Hilda there alone. 

He had stopped just outside the door to put on his coat, 
but had not buttoned it; his shirt, wet as though he had been 
in the Jake, clung to him and revealed the outline of every 
muscle in his great trunk. He flung his hat on the drafting- 
table, and his yellow hair seemed crisper and curlier than 
ever before. 

““ Well, it looks as though we was all right,’’ he said. 

Hilda nodded emphatically. ‘‘ You think we’ll 
through in time, don’t you, Mr. Peterson?’’ 

“Think!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I don’t have to stop to think. 
Here comes Max; just ask him.”’ 

Max slammed the door behind him, brought down the 
timekeeper’s book on Hilda’s desk with a slap that made 
her jump, and vaulted to a seat on the railing. ‘‘ Well, I 
guess it’s a case of hurrah for us, ain’t it, Pete?”’ 

“Your sister asked me if I thought we’d get done on time. 
I was just saying it’s a sure thing.”’ 

““T don’t know,’’ said Max laughing. ‘‘I guess an earth- 
quake could stop us. But why ain’t you abed, Pete?”’ 

“What do I want to be abed for? I ain’t going to sleep 
any more this year—unless we get through a day or two 
ahead of time. I don’t like to miss any of it. Charlie 
Bannon may have hustled before, but I guess this breaks his 
record. Where is he now, Max?”’ 

“Down in the cellar putting in the running gear for the 
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’cross-the-house conveyors. He has his nerve with 
him. He’s putting in three drives entirely different 
from the way they are inthe plans. He told me just 
now that there wasn’t a man in the Office who could 
design a drive that wouldn’t tie itself up in square 
knots in the first ten minutes. I wonder what old 
MacBride’ll say when he sees that he’s changed the 
plans.”’ 

‘“Tf MacBride has good sense he’ll pass anything 
that Charlie puts up,’’ said Pete. 

He was going to say more, but just then Bannon 
strode into the office and over to the drafting-table. 
He tossed Pete’s hat to one side and began studying 
a detail of the machinery plans. 

““Max’’—he spoke without looking up—“‘I wish 
you’d find a water boy and send him up to the hotel 
to get a couple of sandwiches and a bottle of coffee.’’ 

“ Well, that’s a nice way to celebrate, I must say,’’ 
Pete commented. 

“* Celebrate what?’’ 

“Why, last night—throwing Grady down. 
ought to take a day off on the strength of that.’’ 

““What’s Grady got to do with it? He ain’t in the 
specifications.’’ 

‘“No,’’ said Pete slowly; ‘‘ but where would we 
have been if he’d got the men off?” 

‘“Where would we have been if the house had 
burned up?’’ Bannon retorted, turning away from 
the table. ‘‘ That’s got nothing to do with it. I 
haven’t felt less like taking a day off since I came on 
the job. We may get through on time and we may 
not. If we get tangled up in the plans like this very 
often I don’t know how we’ll come out. But the 
surest way to get left is to begin now telling our- 
selves that this is easy and it’s a cinch. That kind 
of talk makes me tired.’’ 

Pete flushed, started an explanatory sentence, and 
another, and then, very uncomfortable, went out. 

Bannon did not look up; he went on studying the 
blue-print, measuring here and there with his three- 
sided ruler and jotting down incomprehensible oper- 
ations in arithmetic on ascrap of paper. Max was 
figuring tables in his time-book, Hilda poring over 
the cash account. For half an hour no one spoke. Max 
crammed his cap down over his ears and went out, and there 
were ten minutes more of silence. Then Bannon began talk- 
ing. He still busied his fingers with the blue-print, and 
Hilda, after discovering that he was talking to himself rather 
than to her, went on with her work. But nevertheless she 
heard, in a fragmentary way, what he was saying. 

““Takea day off—schoolboy trick — enough to make a man 
tired. Might as well do it, though. We ain’t going to get 
through. The Office ought to doa little work once in a while 
just to see what it’s like. They think a man can do any- 
thing. I’d like to know why I ain’t entitled to a night’s 
sleep as well as MacBride. But he don’t think so. After 
he’d worked me twenty-four hours a day up to Duluth, and 
I lost thirty-two pounds up there, he sends me down to a mess 
like this—with a lot of drawings that look as though they 
were made by a college boy. Where does he expect ’em to 
pile their car doors, I’d like to know!” 

That was the vein of it, though the monologue ran on much 
longer. But at last he swung impatiently around and 
addressed Hilda. ‘‘I’m ready to throw up my hands. I 
think I’ll go back to Minneapolis and tell MacBride I’ve had 
enough. He can come down here and finish the house him- 
self.” 

““Do you think he would get it done intime?’’ Hilda’s 
eyes were laughing at him, but she kept them on her work. 

““Oh, yes,’’ he said wearily. ‘‘ He’d get the grain into 
her somehow. You couldn’t stump MacBride with anything. 
That’s why he makes it so warm. for us.’’ 

““Do you think,’’ she asked, very demurely indeed, ‘‘ that 
if Mr. MacBride had been here he could have built it any 
faster than —than we have, so far?’’ 

““T don’t believe it,’? said Bannon unwarily. Her smile 
told him that he had been trapped. ‘‘I see,’’ he added. 
““You mean that there ain’t any reason why we can’t do it.” 

He arose and tramped uneasily about the little shanty. 
““Oh, of course, we’ll get it done—just because we have to. 
There ain’t anything else we can do. But just the same, I’m 
sick of the business; I want to quit.’’ 

She said nothing, and after a moment he wheeled and, 
facing her, demanded abruptly: ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
me, anyway?’’ She looked at him frankly, a smile, almost 
mischievous, in her face. The hard, harassed look between 
his eyes and about his drawn mouth melted away, and he 
repeated the question: ‘‘ What’s the matter with me? You’re 
the doctor. I'll take whatever medicine you say.”’ 

“You didn’t take Mr. Peterson’s suggestion very well — 
about taking a holiday, I mean. J don’t know whether I 
dare prescribe for you or not. I don’t think you need a day 
off. I think that, next to a good, long vacation, the best 
thing for you is excitement.’’ He laughed. ‘‘ No, I mean 
it. You’re tired out, of course, but if you have enough to 
occupy your mind, you don’t know it. The trouble to-day 
is that everything is going too smoothly. You weren’t a bit 
afraid yesterday that the elevator wouldn’t be done on time. 
That was because you thought there was going to be a strike. 
And if just now the elevator should catch on fire or anything, 
you’d feel all right about it again.” 
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He still half suspected that she was making game of him 
and he looked at her steadily while he turned her words over 
in his mind. ‘‘ Well,’’? he said with a short laugh, ‘‘if the 
only medicine I need is excitement, I’ll be the healthiest 
man you ever saw in a little while. I guess I'll find Pete. 
I must have made him feel pretty sore.’’ 

‘“Pete,’’? he said, coming upon him in the marine tower 
a little later, ‘‘I’ve got over my stomach-ache. Is it all 
right?”’ 

“‘Sure,’’ said Pete; ‘‘I didn’t know you was feeling bad. 
I was thinking about that belt gallery, Charlie. Ain’t it time 
we was putting it up? I’m getting sort of nervous about it.” 

““There ain’t three days’ work in it, the way we’re going,” 
said Bannon thoughtfully, his eyes on the C. & S. C. right-of- 
way that lay between him and the main house, “‘ but I guess 
you’re right. We’ll get at it now. There’s no telling what 
sort of a surprise party those railroad fellows may have for 
us. The plans call for three trestles between the tracks. 
We'll get those up to-day.’’ 

To Pete, building the gallery was a more serious busi- 
ness. He had not Bannon’s years of experience at bridge 
repairing; it had happened that he had never been called 
upon to put up a belt gallery before, and this idea of build- 
ing a wooden box one hundred and fifty feet long and hold- 
ing it up, thirty feet in the air, on three trestles, was formid- 
able. Bannon’s nonchalant air of setting about it seemed 
almost an affectation. 

Each trestle was to consist of a rank of four posts, planted 
in a line at right angles to the direction of the gallery; they 
were to be held together at the top by acorbel. No one gave 
rush orders any more on Calumet K, for the reason that no 
one ever thought of doing anything else. If Bannon sent for 
aman he came on the run. So in an incredibly short time 
the fences were down and a swarm of men with spades, post 
augers, picks and shovels had invaded the C. & S. C. right- 
of-way. Up and down the track a hundred yards each way 
from the line of the gallery Bannon had stationed men to give 
warning of the approach of trains. ‘‘ Now,’’ said Bannon, 
‘“we’ll get this part of the job done before any one has time 
to kick. And they won’t be very likely to try to pull ’em up 
by the roots once we get ’em planted.”’ 

But the section boss had received instructions that caused 
him to be wide awake, day or night, to what was going on 
in the neighborhood of Calumet K. Half an hour after the 
work was begun, the picket line up the track signaled that 
something was coming. There was no sound of bell or 
whistle, but presently Bannon saw a hand car spinning down 
the track as fast as six big, sweating men could pump the 
levers. The section boss had little to say; simply that they 
were to get out of there and put up that fence again, and the 
quicker the better. Bannon tried to tell him that the railroad 
had consented to their putting up the gallery, that they were 
well within their rights, that he, the section boss, had better 
be careful not to exceed his instructions. But the section boss 
had spoken his whole mind already. He was not of the sort 
that talk just for the pleasure of hearing their own voices, 
and he had categorical instructions that made parley unnec- 
essary. He would not even tell from whom he had the 
orders. So the posts were lugged out of the way and the 
fence was put up and the men scattered out to their former 
work again, grinning a Jittle over Bannon’s discomfiture. 

Bannon’s next move was to write to Minneapolis for infor- 
mation and instructions, but MacBride, who seemed to have 
all the information there was, happened to be in Duluth, and 
Brown’s instructions were consequently foggy. So, after 
waiting a few days for something more definite, Bannon dis- 
appeared one afternoon and was gone more than an hour. 
When he strode into the office again, keen and springy as 
though his work had just begun, Hilda looked up and smiled 
a little. Pete was tilted back in the chair staring glumly 
out of the window. He did not turn until Bannon slapped 
him jovially on the shoulders and told him to cheer up. 

‘“ Those railroad chaps are laying for us, sure enough,’’ he 
said. ‘I’ve been talking to MacBride himself—over at the 
telephone exchange: he ain’t in town—and he said that 
Porter —he’s the vice-president of the C. & S. C.—Porter 
told him, when he was in Chicago, that they wouldn’t object 
at all to our building the gallery over their tracks. But 
that’s all we’ve got to go by. Not a word on paper. Oh, 
they mean to give us a picnic, and no mistake!” 

With that, Bannon called up the general offices of the C. & 
S. C. and asked for Mr. Porter. There was some little delay 
in getting the connection, and then three or four minutes of 
fencing while a young man at the other end of the line tried 
to satisfy himself that Bannon had the right to ask for Mr. 
Porter, Jet alone to talk with him, and Bannon, steadily 
ignoring his questions, continued blandly requesting him to 
call Mr. Porter to the telephone. Hilda was listening with 
interest, for Bannon’s manner was different from anything 
she had ever seen in him before. It lacked nothing of his 
customary assurance, but its breeziness gave place to the 
most studied restraint; he might have been a railroad presi- 
dent himself. He hung up the receiver, however, without 
accomplishing anything, for the young man finally told him 
that Mr. Porter had gone out for the afternoon. 

So next morning Bannon tried again. He learned that 


Porter was in, and all seemed to be going well until he — 


mentioned MacBride & Company, after which Mr. Porter 
became very elusive. Attempts to pin him down, or at least 
to learn his whereabouts, proved unsuccessful, and at last 
Bannon, with wrath in his heart, started downtown. 
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the trestles in their property, be- 


- what he gave me. 


_manded breathlessly. 


It was nearly night before he came back, and, as before, he 


found Pete sitting gloomily in the office waiting his return. 


“Well,’’ exclaimed the night boss, looking at him eagerly, 
“T thought you was never coming back. We’ve ’most had a 
fit here, wondering how you’d come out. I don’t have to ask 
you, though. I can see by your looks that we’re all right.’’ 

Bannon laughed, and glanced over at Hilda, who was 
watching him closely. ‘‘Is that your guess, too, Miss 
Vogel?’’ é 

“T don’t think so,’’ she said. 
pretty hard time.”’ 

‘“They’re both good guesses,’’ he said, pulling a paper out 
of his pocket and handing it to Hilda. ‘‘ Read that.” It 
was a formal permit for building the gallery, signed by 
Porter himself, and bearing the O. K. of the general manager. 

“Nice, isn’t it?’’ Bannon commented. ‘‘ Now read the 
postscript, Miss Vogel.’’ It was in Porter’s handwriting, 
and Hilda read it slowly. ‘‘‘MacBride & Company are 
not, however, allowed to erect trestles or temporary scaf- 
folding in the C. & S. C. right-of-way, nor to remove any 
property of the company, such as fences, nor to do anything 
which may, in the opinion of the local authorities, hinder 
the movement of trains.’’’ 

_Pete’s face went blank. 
mit does us then. 
we can’t build it.’’ 

Bannon nodded. ‘“‘ That’s what 
it’s supposed to mean,’’ he said. 
““That’s just the point.’’ 

“You see, it’s like this,’’ he went 
on. ‘‘ That man Porter would 
make the finest material for ring- 
oiling, dust proof, non-inflammable 
bearings that I ever saw. He’s 
just about the hardest, smoothest, 
shiniest, coolest little piece of metal 
that ever came my way. Well, he 
wants to delay us on this job. I 
took that in the minute I saw him. 
I told him how we went ahead, just 
banking on his verbal consent, and 
how his railroad had jumped on us; 
and I said I was sure it was justa 
misunderstanding, but I wanted it 
cleared up because we was in a 
hurry. He grinned a little over 
that, and I went on talking. Said 
we'd bother ’em as little as pos- 
sible; of course we had to put up 


“TI think you’ve had a 


““A lot of good this darned per- 
That just means 


cause we couldn’t hold the thing 
up with a balloon.’’ 

“He asked me, innocent as: you 
please, if a steel bridge couldn’t 
be made in a single span, and I 
said, yes, but it would take too 
long. We only had a few days. 
“Well,’ he says, ‘Mr. Bannon, I’1l 
give you a permit.’ And that’s 
I bet he’s grin- 
ning yet. I wonder if he’!] grin so 
much about three days from now.”’ 

“Do you mean that you can 
build it, anyway?’’ Hilda de- 


He nodded, and, turning to Pete, 
plunged into a swift, technical ex- 
planation of how the trick was to 


be done. ‘‘ Won’t you please tell 
me, too?’’ Hilda asked appeal- 
ingly. 


“Sure,’”? he said. He sat down 
beside her at the desk and began 
drawing on a piece of paper. Pete 
came and looked over his shoulder. 
Bannon began his explanation. 

““Here’s the spouting-house, and 
here’s the elevator. Now, suppose 

Jp: Elevator 
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they was only fifteen feet apart. 
Then if we had two ten-foot sticks 
and put ’em up at an angle and 
fastened the floor to a bolt that 
came down between ’em, the whole 
weight of the thing would be 
passed along to the foundation that 
the ends of the timbers rest on. 
But you see, it’s got to be one hundred and fifty feet long, 
and to build it that way would take two one hundred foot 
timbers, and we haven’t got ’em that long.’’ 

He was drawing lines across the timbers. ‘‘ But we’ve 
got plenty of sticks that are twenty feet long, and plenty of 
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bolts, and this isthe way wearrange’em. We put up our first 
‘Stick (x) at an angle. Then we let a bolt (0) down through 
the upper end of it and through the floor of the gallery. Now 
the next timber (y) we put up at just the same angle as the 
first, with its foot bearing down on the end of the bolt. 
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“That second stick pushes two ways. A straight down 
push and a sideways push. The bolt resists the down push 
and transmits it to the first stick, and that pushes against the 
sill that I marked a. Now, the sideways push is against the 
butt of the first timber of the floor, and that’s passed on, 
same way, to the sill. 

“ Well, that’s the whole trick. 
once and just keep right on going. 
it looks this way. 


You begin at both ends at 
When the thing’s done 
You see where the two sections meet in 


the middle; it’s just the same as the little fifteen-foot gallery 
that we made a picture of up here.’’ 

““T understand that all right,’’ said Pete, ‘‘ but I don’t 
see yet how you’re going to do it without scaffolding.” 

‘“Easy. I ain’t going to use a balloon, but I’ve got some- 
thing that’s better. It’ll be out here this afternoon. Come 
and help me get things ready.’’ 

There was not much to do, for the timber was already cut 
to the right sizes, but Bannon was not content till everything 


—a hand car spinning down the track as fast as six big, sweating men could pump the levers 


was piled so that when work did begin on the gallery it could 
go without a hitch. He was already several days behind, 
and when one is figuring it as fine as Bannon was doing in 
those last days, even one day is a serious matter. He could 
do nothing more at the belt gallery until his substitute for 
a scaffold should arrive: it did not come that afternoon or 
evening, and next morning when he came on the job it still 
had not been heard from. There was enough to occupy every 
moment of his time and every shred of his thought without 
bothering about the gallery, and he did not worry about it as 
he would have worried if he had bad nothing to do but wait 
for it. 

But when, well along in the afternoon, a water boy found 
him up on the weighing floor and told him there was some- 
thing for him at the office, he made astonishing time getting 
down. ‘“‘ Here’s your package,’’ said Max, as Bannon burst 
into the little shanty. It was a little, round, pasteboard box. 
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If Bannon had had the office to himself he would, in his dis- 
appointment, have cursed the thing till it took fire. As it 
was, he stood speechless a moment and then turned to go out 
again. 

‘““Aren’t you going to open it, now you’re here?’’ asked 
Max. 

Bannon, after hesitating, acted on the suggestion, and 
when he saw what it was, he laughed. No, Brown had not 
forgotten the hat! Max gazed at it in unfeigned awe; it was 
shiny as a mirror, black as a hearse, tall, in his eyes — for 
this was his first near view of one—as the seat of a dining- 
room chair. ‘‘ Put it on,’’? he said to Bannon, ‘‘ Let’s see 
how it looks on you.’’ 

“Not much. Wouldn’t I look silly in a thing like that, 
though? I’d rather wear an ordinary length of stovepipe. 
That’d be durable, anyway. I wonder what Brown sent it 
for. J thought he knew a joke when he saw one.”’ 

Just then one of the under-foremen came in. ‘Oh, Mr. 
Bannon,’’ he said, “‘ I’ve been looking for you. There’s a 
tug in the river with a big steel cable aboard that they said 
was for us. I told ’em I thought it was a mistake es 

It was all one movement, Bannon’s jamming that hat— 
the silk hat — down on his head, and diving through the door. 
He shouted orders as he ran, and a number of men, Pete 
among them, got to the wharf as 
soon as he did. 

“ Now, boys, this is all the false 
work we can have. We’re going 
to hang it up across the tracks 
and hang our gallery up on it till 
it’s strong enough to hold itself. 
We’ve got just forty-eight hours 
to do the whole trick. Catch hold 
now — lively.”’ 

It was a simple scheme of 
Bannon’s. The floor of the gal- 
lery was to be built in two sec- 
tions, one in the main house, one 
in the spouting-house. As fast as 
the timbers were bolted together 
the halves of the floor were 
shoved out over the tracks, each 
free end being supported by a 
rope which ran up over a pulley. 
The pulley was held by an iron 
ring fast to the cable, but perfectly 
free to slide along it and thus 
accompany the end of the floor as 
it was moved outward. Bannon 


explained it to Pete in a few 
quick words while the men were 
hustling the big cable off the tug. 

““Of course,’’ he was conclud- 
ing, ‘‘the thing’l1] wabble a good 
deal, specially if it’s as windy as 
this, and it won’t be easy to work 
on, but it won’t fall if we make 
everything fast.’’ 

Pete had listened pretty closely 
at first, but now Bannon noticed 
that his attention seemed to be 
wandering to a point a few inches 
above Bannon’s head. He was 
about to ask what was the matter 
when he found out. It was 
windier on that particular wharf 
than anywhere else on the Calumet 
flats, and the hat he had on was 
not built for that sort of weather. 
It was perfectly rigid, and not at 
all accommodated to the shape of 
Bannon’s head. So, very natu- 
rally, it blew off, rolled around 
among their feet for a moment 
and then dropped into the river 
between the wharf and the tug. 

Bannon was up on the spouting- 
house, helping make fast the cable 
end, when a workman brought the 
hat back to him. Somebody on 
the tug had fished it out with a 
trolling line. But the hat was 
well past resuscitation. It had 
been thoroughly drowned, and it 
seemed to know, it. 

“Take that to the office,’’ said 
Bannon. ‘‘Have Vogel wrap it 
up just as it is and ship it to 
Mr. Brown. I’ll dictate a letter to go with it by and by.”’ 

For all Bannon’s foresight, there threatened to be a hitch 
in the work on the gallery. The day shift was on again, and 
twenty-four of Bannon’s forty-eight hours were spent, when 
he happened to say to a man: 

“Never mind that now, but be sure you fix it to-morrow.”’ 

““To-morrow?’’ the man repeated. ‘‘ We ain’t going to 
work to-morrow, are we?”’ 

Bannon noticed that every man within hearing stopped 
work, waiting for the answer. ‘‘Sure,’’? he said. ‘‘ Why 
not?’’ : 

There was some dissatisfied grumbling among them which 
he was quite at a loss to understand until he caught the word 
‘* Christmas.”’ 

“‘ Christmas!’’ he exclaimed, in perfectly honest astonish- 
ment. ‘‘Is to-morrow Christmas?’’ He ran his hand 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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HE Allied Forces will bring more money than credit out 
of China. @ 


HIGH stiff collar on a soft shirt is a fine example of pride 
above comfort. 


Q 
(4 is getting along. It already has more political par- 
ties than Kansas. 2 


MODERN yacht race is like a long courtship—a heap of 
preparation for a little bit of ceremony. 


@ 


HE merit system is winning in politics on its own merit 
and not because the politicians want it. 


@ 


THESE days the only thing worse than a hot spell is the 
multiplication of advice on how to keep cool. 


Q 


WICE has the South African war been ended. But some- 
how the British have not yet been able to make both 
ends meet. @ 


T LOOKS as if the Tariff Question is getting ready to 
apply for a divorce from High Protection and to change 
its lawful name to Reciprocity. 


Q 


pou the Second will doubtless live up to the nu- 

merical part of her name in the autumn races, but while 
she will not have precedence she will still have numerous 
English precedents. @ 


R. ROGERS gives $8,000,000 for art, almost as much as 

Mr. Carnegie’s $10,000,000 for education. Pity the 

poor man with only a million to distribute! He gets scarcely 
a mention for his money. ® 


A GREAT thing needed in American politics is that a job- 

ber in office should not be considered an honest man in 
business life. If he wastes public money he is not to be 
trusted with private funds. 2 


“A MAN should marry a woman half his age plus seven,”’ 

says Max O’Rell. The rule is not new and it is not 
important, anyhow. Cupid has never yet been able to pass 
an examination in arithmetic. 


Q 


OX JULY 14, 1843, Japan did not welcome Commodore 

Perry with great enthusiasm, but on July 14, 1901, Japan 
did all she could to make the unveiling of the monument 
to Perry memorable. In those fifty-eight years the miracle 
of modern civilization has been wrought in that land. 
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DULY authenticated statistical report comes from 

Massachusetts showing that the Yankee is passing 
away. So he is—passing away to other parts of the country, 
and incidentally it may be mentioned that large sections of 
these parts are passing away from their former owners and 
under his control. 
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OR atime it seemed that the commercial traveler was to 
be done away with by the new combinations and tend- 
encies of trade. But experience has shown that we cannot 
do without him. The merchant must have him for his 
spokesman. The drummer is as necessary to business as the 
missionary is to religion, and wherever he goes he spreads 
cheerfulness and information. 
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Ad THE annual meeting of the National Prison Association, 

Mr. Eugene Smith presented figures which show that the 
cost of the prevention of crime in this country —that is, 
federal, state and municipal taxation for that purpose— 
reaches the amazing sum of $200,000,000 a year; and in 
addition he estimates the annual income of the criminals to 
be $400,000,000. Here we have a grand total of $600,000, - 
ooo. Noone can face such figures without appreciating the 
enormous responsibilities which they carry. This old world 
will be a good many years older before it will be ready for 
the millennium. 
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Private Punishment for Public Sins 


T IS an extraordinary thing in American life that a man 
with wealth and opportunities should be content to go 
down into history as a corrupter of the state and as the holder 
of an office which he could obtain only by the use of money. 
The result of such work is only too evident. It lowers the 
whole tone of a commonwealth, and stains even society and 
the church. Bribery, whatever its form, by letting down the 
bars of morality contributes directly to crime, and its evil 
influences discourage and dismay people of good consciences, 
who give up hope and find recourse in that fatal indifference 
which expresses itself as, ‘‘ What’s the use? Money will win 
anyhow, and one dollar is as good as another.” 

Even more extraordinary is that condition of mind which 
not only tolerates these men after they have succeeded in their 
plans and purposes, but in a way makes leaders and heroes of 
them. Theeffect isalwaysbad. Public character and private 
honor both suffer. Good people become pessimistic and bad 
ambitions grow more bold. 

Fortunately, however, there is a new tendency in our affairs 
and there is coming a time when a man may not commit sin 
politically and then expect to keep a good name in private 
life. The two things cannot be disassociated. They must be 
judged by the same standards and there is never a compromise 
between good and evil. The bought office disgraces not only 
the office itself but its purchaser. 
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Standing too long by the home base does not win 
the game. 


kee) 
The Outlook for Political Purity 


T BEING granted that municipal administration is the 
weak point in free government in America, it naturally 


follows that any promise of better things in our large cities _ 


has an influence for good everywhere. Such bright prospects 
seem to be looming upon the horizon of our hopes. 

Within the past few years there has been an unprecedented 
broadening of political action. Issues have taken good par- 
tisans over party lines and the vogue of independent voting 
has become general. The voter now thinks more of the men 
and the measures he is voting for than of the party emblem 
at the top of the ticket. 

Every boss knows that his only salvation is in the blind 
following of party. Nobody votes for him or for anything 
he wants because of respect or conscience —it is simply and 
solely because of party. He rides the party to get in, and 
he gets in not because he is wanted but because he happens 
to be on the party. 

Now voters want toknow. They are tired of swinging open 
the gates of office to let in their own party animal without 
regard to the rascals he carries on his back. Thus there 
is a disposition to examine the passengers, and, if they are 
unworthy, to shut the gates in the face of the whole combina- 
tion, including the party animal. ' 

Another thing counts. Whena corrupt combination finds a 
faithful officer—especially an officer having large powers in 
the enforcement of the laws—the immediate plan is to get 
rid of him. This gives opportunity to good citizenship. 
There are now several outbursts forming into independent 
movements, and they are preparing to make things lively in 
the autumn. 

All these count. 
fail to defeat them. 
tion and defeat. 


They convict the bosses even when they 
But this year it looks like both convic- 
And the gain will be great. 
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American patriotism needs fewer firecrackers on 
the Fourth of July and more enthusiasm at the polls 
in November, 


The New Significance of the Grand Tour 


pee one knows what the Grand Tour used to be—every 

one, that is, to whom old novels of the last century but 
one, old memoirs, and pleasant old books of history are not 
entirely unknown. If traveling was a pleasure, it was also 
a duty; it was the final stage of His Lordship’s education. 
After he had secured the book learning, much or little, which 
he considered consistent with his social position, he set off 
with his tutor and a coach and four to see the world. 
Together they rumbled in leisurely fashion from capital to 
capital. The young Milord learned something of the world 
everywhere he went—manners and the minuet in France, 


self a little more the grand seigneur. Here and there along 
his way patches of wild oats sprang up; indeed some young 
blades did nothing but royster away the precious years. 
Yet on the whole the Grand Tour was educational, although 
His Lordship preferred to call it, somewhat more indefinitely, 
““ seeing the world.”’ 

A modern millionaire’s son ranging over the globe in pri- 
vate yachts, automobiles and special trains is not half so 
impressive. Traveling is nothing so very wonderful now- 
adays, and least of all is it wonderful that a millionaire’s son 
should travel. His Tour is never quite the Grand Tour. 
Modern life, if one stops to think, has really become simple 
and homely. The Grand Tour is no longer made by His 
Lordship. It is being made, for example, by the twelve 
British workmen who are to be sent to America on a tour of 
observation at the expense of a penny weekly of Dundee. 

The new Grand Tour may be called a commercial one. The 
merchant and the craftsmen want to learn all that the world 
can teach them in their various occupations, and nothing for 
the purpose can ever quite equal personal contact and obser- 
vation. Traveling is cheap, and the Grand Tour comes 
within the reach of all. Is every working man able to pay 
for a trip to Europe or to America? Perhaps not quite that. 
Even His Lordship could not always have paid for the coach 
and four from his own private purse. Instead of His Grace 
the Duke bidding his son God-speed and giving him a chest 
of gold, we shall have Mr. Blank, the President of the 
Company, wishing good luck to one of his foremen and a 
chosen few of the most intelligent of his workmen, and pre- 
senting them with tourist tickets and a letter of credit. His 
Grace increased the chances of honor to his noble house; 
Mr. Blank is making it more likely that he can pay good 
wages to his men and satisfactory dividends to his share-— 
holders. 

Some one may say that the Grand Tour has become a some- 
what squalid and greedy matter. But no one ever travels 
with. his eyes tight shut, and you may be sure that Mr. 
Blank’s best men will not do so. If they visit America to 
find out why we build bridges for English colonies they can- 
not escape Niagara and the Hudson. 2 


swordsmanship in Italy —and in each country he made him- 


hae 
A fish that is not caught does not object to the 
stories that are told about him. NY 
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Insurance for Leisure 


HE Rev. Minot J. Savage has repeated Herbert Spencer’s 
warning against overwork. | He thinks that half of the 
effort of the world is wasted, and that we should be better off 
if we should spend, in dignified idleness, the time absorbed 
by that useless labor. y 

If Mr. Savage will have patience things may eventually 
work out to his satisfaction. The unceasing struggle of the 
labor unions for shorter hours tends all in that direction. The 
eight-hour day is so general now that it is easy to see that it 
will soon be universal. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the movement will stop there any more than it did at the ten 
or the twelve hour day, each of which was the objective at one 
stage of the campaign. When nobody works more than eight 
hours a day the pioneers will be striking out for seven. 

But there is still another direction from which a more gen- 
eral leisure seems to be approaching. We hear constant 
complaints now that elderly men find it harder and harder 
to get employment. The prizes of industry go to youthful 
vigor. In some fields a man is on the shelf at forty-five, and 
it is hard to find an opening in any direction after fifty. 

In a state of scciety in which a man must struggle fora liv- 
ing until he dies this is a pitiful situation. It is hard to see 
one who has used up the best years of his life in the fierce race ~ 
of modern industry hunting hopelessly for a chance to market 
his declining strength at any price. But if instead of enforced 
idleness this leisure of later life becomes honorable retirement, 
the whole outlook is changed. We simply must know what 
the facts are, recognize them, and make provision for them. 
When a man could work until he died it might have been 
enough for him to earn in each year what was needed to keep” 
him through that year. But now, if we are to speed up our 
industrial processes so that only young men can keep the pace, 
then we must enable those young men to earn enough to provide 
for their later leisure. In other words, there must be some 
sort of retirement fund for them. In the army and navy this 
retirement fund is provided by the Government. In Looking 
Backward the government performs the same service for 
everybody. But in our present state of society most people 
will have to do it for themselves. 

The tendency is for the rewards of young men to increase 
to an extent that will make this possible. If Mr. Schwab is 
prudent, and does not waste his money, there is no reason 
why he should be hunting a job after he is forty-five. And 
though it is not to be expected that every wage-earner will 
have Mr. Schwab’s opportunities for saving money, it ought 
to be possible for every one to save enough to make himself 
independent in his later years. 

This will probably be the next point that will have to be 
thrashed out between employers and employed. In England 
it not so long ago was a recognized thing that many workme 
should depend upon charity for part of their living while still 
in the prime of life, and for the whole of it after their working- 
days were over. Now ideas have advanced to such an exten 
that it is admitted on all sides that wages ought to be hig 
enough to provide a complete support at the time they ar 
earned. The next stage will be to make them high enoug 
to provide a margin for old age insurance, so that the idlenes 
which our strenuous modern life is bringing on at a continu- 
ously earlier age will be looked forward to no longer as 
dreaded nightmare, but as a welcome release from toil. 
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How Lord Kelvin Played ‘Damocles 


Lord Kelvin, so his friends say, used to make of himself a 
sort of Damocles; but it was a cannon ball instead of a sharp 
sword which was suspended over his head. 

Few living scientists have as high a reputation as Lord 
Kelvin, and few have to their credit more useful inventions 
or valuable discoveries. Though now in his seventy-eighth 
year, the old Professor, who for more than half a century 
occupied the chair of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, still maintains his reputation for being one of the most 
energetic men in Scotland. Those who know him are fond 
of telling of the boyish eagerness and almost incredible 
energy with which he still attacks his work. When lecturing 
he used to become so absorbed and wrapped up in the ex- 
periments he was conducting that he could scarcely wait for 
the results. Disdaining the services of an assistant, he 
scurried about his lecture room like a youth of sixteen. 
Indeed, the students liked to say that they never saw him 
cross his laboratory except at a run. 

The ruling passion of Lord Kelvin, who is a member of 
half the learned societies of Europe, and who has been 
decorated by the Emperor of Germany, the President of 
France, and the King of Belgium, is his absolute faith in 
figures, and it is this ruling passion which led to his ex- 
periment as a Damocles. When he has once solved a prob- 
lem in mathematics he is willing to stake upon its correctness 
not only his reputation, but, if necessary, his life. 

Taking an immensely heavy cannon ball he calculated, 
with the utmost accuracy, the size of the smallest wire which 
would bear the weight of the load of 
iron. Hethen procured a length of 
wire of just the requisite strength, 
and, to prove the truth of his figur- 
ing, had the cannon ball suspended 

* over his lecturing platform at the very 
spot where it would be most likely 
to strike and crush him should his 
figuring be incorrect, and should the 
wire give way; and it remained there 
for weeks. 


A Flying Lecturer 


Dr. Arthur T. Hadley, President of 
Yale University, comes about as near 
to perpetual motion as any ‘‘ human 
pu’son’’—to use the phrase of Col- 
onel Johnston’s hero—can reach. He 
is the executive of one of the greatest 
educational institutions in the world 
—which is more than the average 
man could attend to—he is a con- 
tributor to current literature; he is 
writing a book; and in addition to all 
that he is frequently a speaker at col- 
leges and assemblages and banquets. 

In order to do so much he arranges 
his dates and his routes with the care- 
fulness of an impresario, sometimes 
filling three engagements ina day in 
places many miles apart. Heisa 
very good traveler, and he has the 
Chauncey M. Depew way of arriving 
just before he is scheduled to speak 
and then slipping out and catch- 
ing the next train for somewhere else. 

The other day the writer 
attended the anniversary of a 
famous school in Pennsylvania. 
Among the orators were Pres- 
ident Hadley, Dr. Lyman 


Abbott and Professor Woodrow Wilson. Doctor Hadley led. 
He is a peculiar speaker. His arms hang limp and flap 
against his legs until he wants to emphasize a point, and 
then he extends his hand as if he were shoveling out his 
argunients. 

He attacked the two extremes of modern education—the 
entirely commercial view, which is sordid, and the mere 
learning, whose devotees he compared with men who locked 
themselves up in monasteries: and he measured all educa- 
tion by its value to a living world of active, progressive men 
and women. He drew one interesting contrast. ‘ The 
difference between the situation a half century ago and the 
conditions of to-day,’’ he said, ‘‘is that to-day the demand is 
for narrower men at the bottom and broader men at the tope 2 
His brief addresses are full of just such sentences, though 
they are seldom reported. 

On this particular occasion the applause was still going on 
when Doctor Hadley was hurrying down a side path. He 
shook all the hands he could on his brisk walk, jumped into a 
carriage, caught a train which had just rolled into the station, 
and said: ‘‘ Good-by; sorry I couldn’t remain for the rest of 
the program, but I must get along to meet another appoint- 
ment; ’’ and a few hours later he was making a speech a hun- 
dred miles away. 


Max Adeler’s Lesson on Humor 


For a quarter of a century innumerable readers, blessed 
with the true sense of humor, have been longing for some- 
thing new by “Max Adeler,’”? author of almost the only 


Ballads of the Banks 


humorous books of the early seventies that have not been for- 
gotten. Fully half the publishers in the United States tried 
to meet the demand, and begged for another Out of the Hurly- 
Burly — Max Adeler’s best-known book — but the author was 
insensible to their letters, personal appeals and _ proffered 
checks. He had other work to do—far more important 
work, he believed—so he gave himself up to it and did it 
well. But years brought experience: he learned that humor 
is one of the rarest, most precious and most useful of life’s 
graces. How he came to himself is described frankly and 
neatly in the following preface to his forthcoming book. 

“More than a quarter of a century ago, the writer of this 
tale produced three or four books containing material 
designed to supply amusement. Concluding then that en- 
largement of the world’s stock of foolishness was not one of 
the needs of the race, nor likely to confer dignity upon him 
who engaged in it, he turned his attention to serious matters, 
and endeavored to persuade himself and his fellow-men that 
political economics, among secular things, embodies highest 
wisdom, and may bring honor to him who can deal with it 
successfully. 

“Experience and observation now incline the author to 
believe that very much of the material commonly received 
as economic wisdom and put into practice in public affairs is 
closely related to foolishness; while not a little of that which 
is looked upon as foolishness has indeed some claim to be 
regarded as wisdom. 

“He has had, therefore, an impulse to resume the work of 
producing literature for entertainment, in the belief that the 
race may find larger advantage by reading avowed fiction 
in which, as in real life, fun is 
mingled with seriousness, than by 
accepting at its surface-value false- 
hood pretending to be fact and high- 
sounding nonsense masquerading as 
philosophy. 

“ This impulse was quickened by an 
experience he had while crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean upon a steamer in the 
company of a learned rabbi. The 
rabbi, after considering the case, 
related to the writer a story told in 
the Talmud Taanit 22%. It was to 
this end: 

“Rabbi Baroka, a saintly ascetic, 
often received visits from Elijah, who 
would communicate to him the secrets 
of Heaven. Rabbi Baroka learned 
from Elijah that every one in Heaven 
has a companion who is exactly com- 
plementary to the person with whom 
he is placed. Rabbi Baroka entreated 
Elijah to show to him the man who 
should be his companion. Thereupon 
Elijah led him to the market-place, 
where a jester stood surrounded by a 
multitude of people to whom he was 
supplying amusement. ‘ That is your 
companion,’ said Elijah, pointing to 
the jester. ‘What have I done,’ 
demanded Rabbi Baroka, ‘that I 
should be condemned to the company 
of such a man in Heaven?’ ‘Scorn 
him not,’ responded Elijah. ‘By 
cheering the distressed and sorrowful, 
and diminishing the sadness of human 
life, that man is doing a better and 
nobler work than if he should 
withdraw from society and lead 
a life of asceticism and _ so- 
lemnity. Learn that there is 
joyousness in Heaven.’ ’’ 


No. 2—Song of the Doryman—By Holman F. Day 


Dory here an’ Dora there, 
They keep a man a-guessin’ ; 

An’ here’s a prayer for a full-bin fare, 
Then home for the parson’s blessin’. 


Ruddy an’ round as the skipper’s phiz, out of the sea he rolls — 


The fisherman’s sun, an’ the day’s begun for the crews on the Grand 
| Bank shoals. 
| With pipe alight an’ snack stowed tight under a bulgin’ vest, 
Vil over with dory an’ in with the trawls, for the wind is fair 
| sou’ west. 

—The wind is fair sou’ west ; 

The fish-slick stripes the crest 

Of every curlin’, swingin’ an’ swirlin’, billowin’ ocean-guest 
That sweeps to the wind’ard rail, 
An’ under the bulgin’ sail 
| Seems wavin’ its welcome with clots of foam that are tossed by the 


toguish gale. 


Dory here an’ Dora there, 
"Way off yon at Glo’ster; 
| Those clots of foam seem tokens from home 


a 


To pledge I haven’t lost her. 


Friskily kickin’, the dories dance, churnin’ the foamin’ lec, 
With a duck an’ a dive an’ a skip an’ a skive—the broncos of 
the sca ! 
Sheerin’ an’ veerin’ with painter aflirt, like a frolicsome filly’s 
tail, 
— Now asweep on the heavin’ deep, close to the saggin’ rail, 
—Close to the saggin’ rail, 
Jump! If you cringe or fail, 
You're doin’ a turn in the wake astern in the réle of the grampus 
whale ! 
As she poises herself to spring — 
Nimble an’ mischievous thing ! — 


There’s only the flash of a second of time to capture her on the 
wing. 


Dory here an’ Dora there, 
Sure, they drive me frantic ! 

For one she swims on the ocean of whims 
An’ one oa the broad Atlantic. 


Sowin’ the bait from the trawl-heaped tubs, I pull at my old 
ape 
An’ I dream of a pearl of a Glo’ster girl who’s waitin’ at home for 
mc ; 
Statin’ she’s waitin’ is not to say she’s promised as yct her hand — 
For, wild as my dory, she keeps me in worry—they’re hard to 
understand. 
—They’re hard to understand ! 
But I’ve got the question planned, 
Please God I'll know if it’s weal or woe as soon as I get to 
land ! 
For a man who can catch the swing 
Of a dory— mischievous thing ! — 
Has certainly grit to capture a chit of a maid about to spring. 


Dory here an’ Dora there ! 
They keep a man a-guessin’. 

So here’s a prayer for a full-bin fare, 
Then home for the patson’s blessin’. 
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Hon. William R. Merriam at his desk in the Census Office 
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By William R. Merriam, Director of the Twelfth Census 


Needs of Civil Service Reform, by former President 

Cleveland, which appeared in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post recently, serves to call attention to a recent experiment 
in the Census Office in Washington in collecting the clerical 
force necessary to prepare and tabulate the results of the 
enumeration of the population, and of the agricultural and 
manufacturing resources, of the United States. 

Before entering upon the details of the means employed to 
accomplish the end in view I desire to say, in passing, that 
ex-President Cleveland is to be commended for his admirable 
presentation of the advantages of the results growing out of 
the law establishing a plan of civil service, and for the entire 
fairness with which he deals with this important question. 
In common with all other subjects of this nature, there is 
much to be said on both sides. It is an undoubted principle 
that pervades the utilization of a clerical force, in every 
branch of business, that experience is the most valued factor. 
In other words, the man who becomes accustomed to a cer- 
tain line of work, whether in governmental or private service, 
is of necessity of more real use than a new man could possi- 
bly be. Familiarity with duties and continuity of employ- 
ment are the tests that determine worth to the Government, 
not only from the standpoint of economy, but efficiency as 
well. It is not customary in private enterprises for employ- 
ers frequently to change their employees. The same rule 
applies with equal force to the Government clerk. One 
objection to this plan of constant retention, which can be 
urged with reason, is that there is no age limit; and no 
one should insist that an individual serve beyond a period of 
usefulness. 


Lé ls very excellent and able article on The Strength and 


Need fora Civil Service Age Limit 


This feature is one of the most troublesome that confronts 
the bureau chiefs at the present time. It is a difficult ques- 
tion to determine what shall be done with a Government 
employee who has spent the best part of his life in the public 
service. A proper conception of the vast interests involved 
in the prosecution of the varied business of the Government 
indicates that there should be an age limit, and a con- 
clusion will have to be reached sooner or later. It might 
be suggested here that a man who expects to retain, practi- 
cally for his whole life, one position, is quite apt to be satisfied 
with a moderate salary and a permanent place rather than 
risk the vicissitudes of a business career, coupled with a 
higher rate of pay. Ithas been thought that this feature alone 
would probably induce men of character and ability to enter 
Government employ. It can also be stated with some degree 
of certainty that, were there no civil service system, or some 
similar method of selecting governmental employees, there 
would be great danger of a very inferior and badly educated 
lot of people being foisted upon the Government chiefs to 
transact the public business. Civil service reformers are 
entitled to the highest consideration for having forced upon 
the attention of the American people the great advantages 
of educational requirements in the selection of those who 
are to serve the state. On the other hand, I think it may 
be said, with perfect truthfulness, that there are some dis- 
advantages in the present plan adopted by the adherents of 
civil service reform, or at least by their representatives, in 
connection with the practical getting together of the force 
requisite to perform governmental functions. 

Without any desire to criticise the rules adopted by the 
Civil Service Commission, I may say that, apparently, the 
examinations for positions have, in some of the grades, been 
of no special use, and that in a number of instances they have 
been ill adapted to the purposes desired; that often the ques- 
tions submitted to candidates have not been of a practical 
nature, but have been entirely foreign in their application to 
the places to be filled, and a source of irritation and con- 
fusion to applicants, and directed to no justifiable end. 


#t Freer Right of Discharge 


It is quite evident that another difficulty confronts the 
public official, owing to the fact that clerks selected under 
the civil service plan now in vogue have a life tenure, 
which tends to laxity in the performance of the duties assigned. 
Ordinarily the employee may keep well within the rule of 
competency prescribed and yet not serve his employer 


efficiently and with due regard for the responsibilities which 
he has assumed. This to my mind is one of the greatest 
dangers which comes from a life tenure in the public service. 
There is no incentive to activity beyond the perfunctory 
performance of the routine work demanded. 

The possibility of suspension from duty, for a certain 
period, owing to inattention to prescribed tasks, might prove 
to be a stimulus to the conscientious discharge of the duties 
imposed. The average Government employee, working, as 
he or she does, from nine in the morning until four in the 
afternoon, with a half-hour intermission for luncheon, and 
allowed, as each clerk is, thirty days’ vacation with pay, 
and thirty days’ sick leave with pay, is, as a rule, amply 
compensated for the service rendered, and far better than 
those in private employ. The head of each bureau should 
be empowered to discharge promptly, without the necessary 
formality of a trial, incompetent or useless clerks. It can- 
not be said that this would result in any advantage whatever 
to the political partisan, for the displacement of one clerk 
would create a vacancy to be filled by the choice of an 
applicant who has stood the brunt of a civil service exam- 
ination. Efficiency in the public service will never be 
attained until the chief is empowered to dismiss promptly. 
Immunity from dismissal except after trial results in too many 
cases in slack methods, not only as to punctuality in attend- 
ance, but as to utter lack of interest in the work assigned and 
little or no feeling of obligation to the Government. 

Some ground midway between the demand of the civil serv- 
ice reformer and that of the partisan politician might be 
adopted, which would insure faithful and intelligent public 
service as well as a reasonable reward for those who do party 
duty. And I think that former President Cleveland is quite 
right in his suggestion that the young men who have rendered 
efficient and competent service to their various party organi- 
zations should be accorded some consideration in the 
selection of governmental employees. A plan could be 
devised which would result in the examination of applicants 
for public places on lines calculated to insure a knowledge of 
the duties to be performed, and which would give the political 
organizations in various parts of the country the right to 
present candidates for places. A plan has been carried into 
effect in the Census Office which brings together those who 
are intent upon civil service reform and those who regard 
party fealty and party efficiency as entitled to weight in 
making appointments. 


The Recognition of the Minority 


In the organization of the Census Bureau this plan was 
practically carried into effect; and I shall now give in a brief 
manner the methods pursued in securing a clerical and field 
force under the act to provide for taking the Twelfth Census. 

It is a matter of history that when the subject of taking the 
Twelfth Census was under consideration in Congress, the 
advocates of civil service were strenuous in their efforts to 
have the Bureau included in the classified service. This 
was the opportunity for those opposed to the merit system 
to offer their strongest objections, and the discussion con- 
tinued for some time before the final passage of the bill. It 
was finally determined that all of the employees of the 
Census Office should be subject to such examination as the 
Director of the Census might prescribe, except that no exam- 
ination should be required of enumerators, special agents, or 
employees below the grade of skilled laborers at $600 per 
annum. It was further provided by the law that examina- 
tions and appointments should be made without respect to 
political party affiliations. It was generally understood by 
the leaders on both sides that, so far as practicable, two- 
thirds of the force required should come from the Republican 
party and one-third from the Democratic organization. This 
was not stated specifically in the law, but was a mutual 
understanding. 

The writer of this article, having been appointed Director 
of the Census, immediately proceeded to organize the office 
on the lines indicated. The first question which presented 
itself was as to the most equitable way to distribute the 
places. It was understood from the outset that all clerks 
must pass the examination prescribed, the questions being 
prepared by the officials of the Bureau. It, was soon found 
that to examine all of the applicants, the number being about 


great deal of the time of the examiners, delay the selection 
of the force, and result in an unfair and inequitable dis- 
tribution of the positions so far as locality was concerned. 
The clerks were therefore apportioned among the different 
States on the basis of population, according to the census of 
1890. This effected a fair representation of each State and 
Territory in the organization of the office force. | 

The further plan was adopted (the same as that which 
prevails in nominating candidates for West Point and 
Annapolis) of allowing each Representative and Senator to 
suggest a certain number of applicants, from whom were to 
be selected a specified number of clerks, provided they were 
able to pass the required examination. The members of the 
dominant party, as well as the minority Democrats and 
Populists, were allowed to present candidates. The exami- 
nations commenced as soon after the Bureau was organized 
as practicable, and were continued uninterruptedly for more 
than fourteen months, up to July, 1900. Candidates living 
in the vicinity of Washington, who desired places, were 
examined at the Capital. Later, a Board of Examiners went 
to different parts of the country and held examinations ina 
number of the large cities of the West, Northwest and South, 
for the convenience of those living far away from 
Washington, the expense of a trip to the latter city being too 
great without the assurance of a clerkship. 


twenty thousand, would involve great expense, occupy a 


The Varying Success of the Applicants 


The whole number of people examined was 6336, from 
which an eligible list of 3530 was secured—that is, 3530 
people obtained the minimum average of 75 per cent. or over, 
while 2806, or 44.29 per cent. of the whole number examined, 
failed. The cost to the Bureau of conducting the examina- 
tions, including rent, salaries, stationery and other items, was — 
$8611.08. That over forty-four per cent. of the whole num- 
ber examined failed to attain the required percentage, gives 
evidence of the carefulness with which the examinations were 
conducted, as well as of the integrity with which the standard 
was maintained. 

The experience of those who conduct the civil service 
examinations is somewhat different from that of the exam- 
iners of the Census Bureau. The writer understands that 
during the year ending June 30, 1899, about seventy-nine per 
cent. of the applicants examined were passed. In for- 
mulating the questions for the Census Office examination it 
was the policy of the Bureau to cover only those subjects 
which would demonstrate the capacity or incapacity of the 
candidates for the various branches of statistical work. 
Applicants were examined in arithmetic, English and 
history. Arithmetic was made to include nothing but prac- 
tical problems, additions and percentages. English included 
original letter writing, letter writing from dictation, written 
tabulating work and simple copying. From these four 
divisions penmanship and spelling were rated. 

It was thought that any person desirous of securing 
employment as a servant of the people in Government work 
should be possessed of a fair knowledge of the achievements 
of that Government, of the underlying principles on which its 
stability is dependent, of the principal actors who presided 
at its birth, and of those who have fostered, sustained and 
threatened it, as well as a knowledge of the commercial, 
economic and social facts relating to its geographical home. 
Other things being equal, a person having such knowledge 
is better fitted to perform the duties required of him, what- 
ever his work may be, than a person whose patriotism and 
loyalty consist only in a desire to be represented on a 
Government pay-roll with no care or concern as to the rela- 
tions existing between him and his country. Accordingly, it 
was decided to include under the general head of history, 
elementary test questions as to the history, geography and 
government of the United States, and as to the current polit- 
ical, social and literary affairs as published in the daily 
prints. 

Variations in Different Localities 


It was quite noticeable in conducting these examinations thal 
the character and ability of the applicants varied in differen 
parts of the country. One would naturally expect. the 
classical atmosphere about Harvard University to be s 


' 


charged with learning that a very large pro- 
portion of the candidates from that immediate 
vicinity would be able to pass the simple 
requirements of the Census Office examina- 
tion. But with the exception of candidates 
from the city of New York, those from the 
neighborhood of Boston made the poorest 
showing, only forty-six per cent. of the latter 
being able to pass. In the prosperous city of 
Topeka, Kansas, seventy-six per cent. offer- 
ing themselves were successful. Only 39.19 
per cent. of the applicants in Greater New 
York passed; seventy-five per cent. passed in 
the city of Portland, Maine; but only 47.22 
per cent. at the examination held at San 
Francisco. At Omaha 75.76 per cent. passed; 
at Chicago 54.10 per cent., and at Cincinnati 
60.08 per cent. 

The examiners had some very curious 
experiences with some of the candidates in the 
course of their visits to various sections of the 
country. The examiners, as well as the 
Director himself, were very much surprised 
at the ignorance shown by applicants in a 
large number of cases. There was a sur- 
prising lack of knowledge of the simple rudi- 
ments of an ordinary common-school educa- 
tion. It is evident that those more imme- 
diately connected with educational matters 
should give careful consideration to the 
methods pursued and the subjects taught, and 
see to it that the children in our public schools 
are instructed in those things which will give 
them aid in gaining a livelihood, and that 
those things are omitted which, though they 
are graceful accomplishments, cannot be of 
any real benefit in actual life. 


Some of the Ludicrous Answers 


At some of the examinations we had some 
very ludicrous answers. On one occasion the 
candidates were required to tell something of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the following were 
among the answers made: 


Lincoln was a great general, and distin- 
guished himself in the war of 1812. 

Abraham Lincoln was a personal friend of 
the colored race, and was one of the orig- 
inal signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in Illinois, 
where he worked from early morn to dewy 
eve as a farmer's lad until he became Pres- 
ident. 

At one examination the examiner asked 
the applicants to tell something of Jefferson 
Davis, and here are two of the answers: 


Mr. Davis was President of the United 
States and wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

Davis was a famous general of the war of 
18r2. 


One young lady, evidently not much of a . 


politician, when asked who William Cullen 
Bryant was, answered: 

William Cullen Bryant was the Democratic 
candidate for President, a silver advocate 
and a resident of Nebraska. 

Another unfortunate, whose knowledge of 
geography was poor, said the best way to 
reach the Atlantic Ocean by water from 
Chicago was in a boat. Another suggested, 
in answer to the same question: ‘‘ Go by rail 
to New York, take a boat and get there.’’ 


Still another said that John D. Long was 


“assistant secretary of the Cuban war.’’ 

A young lady, who was no doubt an ardent 
admirer of her country’s greatness, displayed 
her small acquaintance with its fundamental 
law when asked to tell something about the 
Constitution. She said: 

We havethe best Government on earth and 
the Constitution can’t be amended. 

On a young man’s papers were the follow- 
ing question and answer: 

Why were the mass of slaves held south 
of the Potomac River before the war? 
Because Africa is a hot country. 

Examples of mistakes in spelling, arith- 
metic, common historical knowledge and 
English might be given almost without num- 
ber. The examples which have been given 
will suffice to indicate the deficient knowledge 
of many applicants in the elements which 
Should be possessed by any person who has 
passed through the ordinary graded school. 


The Exertion of Political Influence 


Great pressure was brought to bear in many 
cases to have the examination waived, but the 
rule of the office was strictly adhered to, with 
Tare exceptions, and these were made with 


| reference to experts who had had experience 


in census work. In two or three instances 
relatives of Representatives and Senators 
were excluded by the examination. Adher- 
ence to the examination prescribed has 
resulted in saving an endless amount of 
trouble for the office, and has undoubtedly 
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saved the Bureau from incompetent clerks. 
I think it can be said with perfect fairness 
that the plan adopted by the Census officials 
for the examination and collection of the 
clerical force proved, in the main, as satis- 
factory as any method that could be suggested 
for the choosing of clerical assistants who 
were willing to accept Government service. 

The writer has taken special pains to make 
inquiry of the various statisticians who occupy 
the positions of chiefs of the different 
branches of the work, as to their opinions 
concerning the general character and eff- 
ciency of the force turned over to them to do 
the clerical work. It must be borne in mind 
that the men who devote their lives to statis- 
tical work are not, as a rule, interested in 
politics, being, instead, men who take no 
special part in public affairs, except to vote, 
so it is fair to suggest that the opinions of 
these men are unprejudiced and reasonably 
free from political bias. 


The Opinion of the Chief Statistician 


The chief statistician for population has had 
the largest force in the Bureau under his im- 
mediate control, his force amounting to some 
1900 clerks. He speaks as follows of the 
force selected under the rules referred to: 


I need not speak particularly of the man- 
ner in which the Census force was obtained, 
through examinations held in different sec- 
tions of the country, or of the sources through 
which the applications for examination and 
appointment were made, but I have no doubt 
whatever that the Census Office examination 
was not only practical in its requirements, so 
far as any examination can be made to serve 
as a practical test of a person’s real capacity 
for work, but was, in some respects, more 
difficult than the examination prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission for applicants 
for appointments to clerical positions in the 
departmental service of the Government. 

As I have said, I believe the ex- 
amination prescribed by the Census Office 
was fully up to the standard of, if not more 
difficult than, the civil service examination 
for equivalent clerical service, and I am sure, 
so faras my observation gives me the right 
to form a judgment, that the Census force in 
intelligence and capacity is fully the equal of 
any similar number of clerical appointees that 
could have been produced under the tests 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commission, 
in spite of the smaller percentage of success- 
ful candidates among those examined by this 
office as compared with those examined 
under the civil service rules. 


The chief statistician in charge of the’mor- 
tality statistics, who has had experience in 
three censuses, says: 


In census work the whole body of employees 
must be selected, the organization perfected 
and the force effectively employed in a very 
short time. This requires the most rapid 
development of the capability of clerks to fill 
places of subordinate responsibility, who 
must be selected from the ordinary force. 
The fact that what may be called the staff 
of each division must be secured from the 
clerks assigned, generally, for ordinary cler- 
ical work, and without previous experience 
in census work, makes it necessary that the 
average ability of clerks placed on the eli- 
gible list should be considerably higher than 
would be the case if selected from a list ob- 
tained through the civil service examinations 
for clerical positions in the departmental serv- 
ice. This can only be secured by making 
the examinations more specific in character, 
and adapting them to the peculiar require- 
ments of the work. I am satisfied that the 
census examinations as conducted by the 
offices have had the effect sought, and that 
the force obtained will, as a body, compare 
most favorably with any in the service of the 
Government. 


The other chiefs in the office comment in 
equally favorable terms on the competency of 
the force as a whole, selected in the manner 
which has been outlined. 


Difficulties in Rating Efficiency 


There are some practical difficulties which 
have confronted the Director in classifying 
the various clerks, and in this connection 
one of the chief difficulties has been the ques- 
tion of promotion. Naturally enough, the 
Representatives and Senators have been very 
anxious that their friends should receive pro- 
motions at the earliest possible moment. 
The work of taking the census is necessarily 
an emergency one, and it has not been possi- 
ble to classify the work, because as one 
branch is completed another is taken up and 
the force transferred from one part of the serv- 
ice to another, thus making it impracticable 
to rate the efficiency of the clerks and to 
arrange them on any satisfactory basis. This 
condition of affairs would not arise in any 
branch of the service in which the work does 
not vary in its scope and method. 


The pressure for promotion has been very 
considerable at times and serious embarrass- 
ment has resulted from it. It has been the 
endeavor of the Director to make promotions 
entirely on merit, acting on the reports of the 
chief as to efficiency; but at times it has been 
impossible to adhere to this rule, and this has 
caused more or less trouble to the Census 
officials. This will be avoided as soon as the 
work can be determined and classified into 
distinct branches. The tendency, however, 
to demand increased salaries has been espe- 
cially noteworthy in the Census Bureau. Thus 
far the Director has been able to keep the 
average compensation of the clerical force, 
which at present numbers 2898, at $924 per 
annum. 

Undoubtedly the officials would have been 
relieved of a great deal of annoyance and 
considerable expense had they been permitted 
to call on the Civil Service Commission for 
such clerks as were required; but the law 
directed otherwise—absolutely prescribing 
the method of choosing the force —and the 
Director was left no discretion as to his 
course, and in consequence the law has been 
carried into effect to the best of his ability. 
Out of 3500 clerks that have been at work in 
the office thirty-four have been discharged for 
incompetency and eighty-seven for vicious 
habits, tardiness, or other causes. These 
facts alone indicate that the scheme adopted 
has in the main been quite satisfactory. 

The whole question ultimately resolves 
itself into this— whether it is possible to hit 
upon a plan better than that now in use (the 
medium of the Civil Service Commission) 
for selecting a clerical force to transact the 
Government business. 

Under the plan now in operation political 
parties are not recognized in any manner in 


the selection of the clerks for the classified | 


service. I think it is only fair that there 
should be some recognition of the political 
parties in the distribution of patronage. Just 
how far that should go I am not quite posi- 
tive. Inasmuch as the country is governed 
by political parties it seems only fair that 
those who are instrumental in securing party 
success should have fair consideration in the 
emoluments of party victory, provided they 
have the intelligence, capacity and education 
to fulfill properly any governmental duties 
that may be assigned them. 


Qed 
Calumet “RK” 


(Continued from Page 9) 


through his stubby hair. ‘‘ Boys,’ he said, 
“I’m sorry to have to ask it of you. But 
can’t we put it off aweek? Look here. We 
need this day. Now, if you’ll say Christmas 
is a week from to-morrow, I’ll give every 
man on the job a Christmas dinner that 
you’ll never forget; all you can eat and as 
much again, and you bring your friends, if 
we work to-morrow and we have her full of 
wheat a week from to-day. Does that go?”’ 

It went, with a ripping cheer to boot; a cheer 
that was repeated here and there all over 
the place as Bannon’s offer was passed along. 

So for another twenty-four hours they 
strained and tugged and tussled up in the 
big swing, for it was nothing else, above the 
railroad tracks. There was a northeast gale 
raging down off the lake, with squalls of rain 
and sleet mixed up in it, and it took the 
crazy, swaying box in its teeth and shook it 
and tossed it up in the air in its eagerness 
to strip it off the cable. But somewhere 
there was an unconquerable tenacity that 
held fast, and in the teeth of the wind the 
long box grew rigid, as the trusses were 
pounded into place by men so spent with 
fatigue that one might say it was sheer good 
will that drove the hammers. 

At four o’clock Christmas afternoon the 
last bolt was drawn taut. The gallery was 
done. Bannon had been on the work since 
midnight—sixteen consecutive hours. He 
had eaten nothing except two sandwiches 
that he had stowed in his pockets. His only 
pause had been about nine o’clock that morn- 
ing when he had put his head in the office 
door to wish Hilda a Merry Christmas. 

When the evening shift came on—that 
was just after four —one of the under-foremen 
tried to get him to talking, but Bannon was 
too tired to talk. ‘‘Get your tracks and 
rollers in,’’ he said. ‘‘ Take down the 
cable.”’ 

“Don’t you want to stay and see if she’ll 
hold when the cable comes down?” called 
the foreman after him as he started away. 

‘“She’ll hold,’’? said Bannon. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


The touch 
that adds 
completeness 
to a 


Delicate little bis- 
Culit-—as thin asa 
shaving and smack- 
ing slightly of salt. 


Serve 
with any 
dessert 
or 
beverage. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 


into taKhing cheap 
washing powders 


they are equal 
to PEARL- 
INE! Grocers 
who want to 
work off unsalable goods; 
peddlers, prize-givers, etc., 
allsay ‘‘Thisisjustas good,” 
“‘much cheaper,’ ‘“‘same 
thing.’” Don’t be deceived. 
The most effective, most 
economical, best made,is 69 


Dearline, unequaled 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 


Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Our unique method of selling 


may interest you. Whereno 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 


Spring 
Bed 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 


It is all that its trade-mark name implies for 


sleep and rest. Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass 

name-plate, ‘‘ Ideal,’ on bed. Take no substitute. 

Illustrated booklet free. Address, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 
Military Academy 


MONTCLAIR eo 


lege, government academy or business. Small classes. Large 
gymnasium. Healthful location. Address for catalogue: 


JOIN G. MacVICAR, A. M., 7 Walden Place, Montelair, New Jersey 
Sa i nS 
HYGIENICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY Every man commits a 


crime against common-sense if he does not wear the genuine 
GUYOT SUSPENDERS, They cost LITTLE and are worth a fortune. 
If your dealer attempts to palm off any imitations, send 50 cts. for 
sample pair to OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 
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THE SATURDAY EVENINGS LOST 


Oddities and Novelties of Every-Day Science 


Parks Stocked with Butterflies 


A scheme for stocking London parks with 
butterflies has recently been agitated, and it 
is by no means certain that something of the 
kind may not seriously be attempted. It is 
believed by some well-informed authorities 
to be worth trying, though undeniably there 
are serious difficulties in the way. 

One trouble lies in the fact that most but- 
terflies are more or less migratory in habit, 
and this remark applies to nearly all of the 
species commonly seen in cities. Obviously, 
there would be no use in establishing colonies 
of these insects in urban pleasure grounds, if 
they were likely to take unto themselves 
wings in a literal sense, on relinquishing the 
larval condition, and to fly away. To renew 
the stock annually would be expensive, and 
for other reasons out of the question. 

It has been suggested that there are some 
very pretty butterflies to which this objection 
does not apply, and that in the non-migratory 
category are found the Vanessas— medium- 
sized insects of mottled coloration, black, 
white, and reddish brown. Relatively 
speaking, they are sedentary, and might be 
induced to stay where they are put, if the 
surroundings were attractive and suitable. 

Butterflies, like moths, are hatched from 
eggs, make their first appearance as caterpil- 
lars, and, after spinning cocoons, are finally 
transformed into the beautiful winged adults. 
As caterpillars they feed on leaves, but in the 
final stage they suck the juice of flowers. 
As a rule, they hibernate as butterflies in 
hollow trees and other such places of con- 
cealment. 


New Uses for Aluminum 


Several patents have been granted recently 
on processes for plating aluminum, and it is 
hoped that some of these will render the 
metal available for a greater variety of uses 
than at present. 

Employments for aluminum are somewhat 
restricted owing to certain peculiarities, 
notable among which is its greasy feel, which 
makes it unpleasant to the touch and unavail- 
able for the finer grades of tableware. Also 
it is dull to the eye —a characteristic which, 
like the greasy feel, is due to the presence of 
a very thin coating of oxide of aluminum— 
that is to say, of aluminum rust. This pecu- 
liar rust is transparent, but that it has a sub- 
stance may be discovered by wiping a piece 
of the metal with a clean white cloth, when 
some of it will come off. 

The oxide is a nuisance not only in this 
way, but also because, being a. non-conductor 
of electricity, it interferes with electro- 
plating. Recently, however, means have 
been found for getting over this difficulty, one 
of the methods adopted being to apply mer- 
cury, which combines with the rust to form 
an amalgam that will take a coat of silver or 
other metal. It is thought likely by some 
that aluminum plated with silver will enter 
into a great variety of uses before long, 
being very desirable on account of its light- 
ness—a quality which has always been its 
most notable recommendation. For opera 
glasses, toilet implements and tableware it 
may, in this form, become popular. 


TracKing the Elusive Lobster 


Several hundred lobsters have been travel- 
ing about in Buzzard’s Bay and its neigh- 
borhood recently with metal tags attached 
to their noses, this method being adopted 
by the United States Fish Commission 
for the purpose of finding out something 
as to the methods of migration adopted 
by these crustaceans and also as to the 
speed at which they make their journeys. 
In spring and early summer large numbers 
of egg-bearing females, collected from the 
shores of Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
southern Massachusetts, are brought to the 
hatchery at Wood’s Holl, where the eggs are 
removed and incubated in glass jars. Then 
the animals are returned to the ocean. Inci- 
dentally, about five hundred of them, not 
long ago, were marked with copper tags 
bearing consecutive numbers and a request 
that they be returned to the Commission. 

One difficulty encountered was that the 
Greeks and Portuguese, who own a great 
many lobster-pots in that vicinity, showed a 
disinclination to return the tags, preferring 
to keep them and utilize them as charms. 
Nevertheless, enough of the tags were recov- 
ered to show that an adult lobster has a com- 
paratively small chance of escaping capture 


even fora single season. Out of a total of 
four hundred and seventy-nine of the lobsters 
liberated, seventy-six returned their tags and 
found their way to market within a few weeks. 
Thus it is obvious that the final extermina- 
tion of this valuable crustacean, at all events 
in a commercial sense, cannot long be 
deferred. 

Not much of importance was ascertained 
as to migrations, but the data obtained 
seemed to indicate that lobsters have a hom- 
ing instinct—that is to say, a tendency to 
return to the locality to which they have been 
accustomed. Evidence on this point was 
secured by liberating the animals at various 
points distant from places where they were 
caught. For illustration, when a_ lobster 
caught at Wood’s Holl and released at Gay 
Head is recaptured at Wood’s Holl, it seems 
as if only a homing impulse could account 
for the movement. Such instances, in fact, 
were numerous. 

It will surprise most people to learn that, 
as declared by the experts, the lobster is 
remarkable for the swiftness of its locomo- 
tion, being able by a flexion of its abdomen 
to shoot backward through the water with 
astonishing rapidity, sometimes going twenty- 
five feet in a second. 


Speech Made Golden 


When the phonograph first made its ap- 
pearance it appealed very strongly to the 
popular imagination, and one of the dreams 
entertained regarding it was that it might 
render practicable the preservation of the 
spoken words of great personages for cen- 
turies; so as to repeat, for example, say- 
ings of Queen Victoria to people who will 
dwell on the earth five hundred years from 
now. The notion of perpetuating the actual 
voices of individuals, so as to enable them to 
address, as if from the tomb, human beings 
belonging to a long-subsequent epoch, was 
both weird and fascinating, and an intense 
sentimental interest was inspired when the 
idea was suggested as being applicable to 
communications from the long dead to their 
own descendants. 

Up to now this dream has not been fulfilled, 
because of the non-permanency of phono- 
graphic records. Wax is easily destroyed, 
celluloid cylinders alter structurally, and 
metal corrodes. The problem of durability 
seemed hopeless, but it is said to have been 
solved at last by Mr. Edison, who has found 
a way of producing record-cylinders of 
gold backed with silver, which he hopes will 
last for thousands of years. . 

The method adopted is to take an ordinary 
wax record-cylinder and put it into a 
receiver between two gold electrodes. Then 
the air is exhausted from the receiver, and 
between the electrodes is passed a spark, 
which produces a fine vapor of gold in the 
vacuum. This gold is deposited from the 
vapor in a film of infinitesimal thinness all 
over the record. The next step is to put 
over the golden film a coat of copper by 
electroplating. 

Then the wax cylinder is softened and 
gently removed, so that there remains a thin 
cylindrical tube of copper with the gold 
record in relief on the inside of it. The gold 
film is only about one one-millionth of an 
inch in thickness, but it reproduces perfectly 
the original record made on the wax. Next, 
paraffin is smeared over the copper, and the 
tube is plated with silver, which is deposited 
only upon the gold, owing to the protection 
given to the copper by the paraffin. The cop- 
per is then dissolved with hydrochloric acid, 
which does not affect either silver or gold, and 
as a result there is a silver record-cylinder 
thinly coated with gold on the outside. 

This gold-plated cylinder of silver is not 
only an absolutely faithful copy of the origi- 
nal wax cylinder, but is imperishable. The 
gold will not tarnish, and the spoken words 
traced upon it will last unaltered practically 
forever. By the ordinary duplicating process, 
copies in metal or wax can be made from it 
at any time. ‘ 


Music Furnished by Electricity 


Electricity has recently invaded the domain 
of music, and many kinds of musical instru- 
ments are now operated by its aid. It is 
coming into employment especially as an 
adjunct to the organ, being utilized to 
work the valves which open and shut the 
pipes. Inasmuch as its use in this way 
permits the placing of the keyboard at any 
distance from the mechanism proper, the 


connections being made by means of concealed 
wires, one may easily understand that an 
arrangement convenient and desirable in 
many churches.and other buildings is thus 
rendered practicable. 

Where musical instruments are operated 
by wind supply, the electrical agent requires 
only the use of a perforated paper sheet, with 
an arrangement of spring-fingers that make 
contacts through the openings. With the 
help of this simple contrivance, electro- 
magnets in circuit, with those fingers, may 
energize piano-hammers or the valves of an 
organ; or they may pick the strings of a 
banjo. 

There are several electrically-operated 
pianos on the market, and most of them 
are worked with the help of a perforated 
paper sheet, electro-magnets being energized 
through the holes by the closing of circuits. 
When the circuit is closed the hammer is 
thrown against its string and produces the 
note. 

The electric banjo is worked in like man- 
ner by the help of a paper roll. There are 
buttons for every fret, to press down each 
string, and a series of little hooks are pulled 
from side to side, catching the strings and 
yielding the requisite tintinnabulation. Each 
button and each hook is attached to its own 
slender copper wire, so that the instrument is 
under as perfect control as if manipulated by 


_a skilled performer. 


Attempts have been made to run orches- 
trions by electricity, but this is merely a 
matter of wind supply, all of the instruments 
in such a multiplex musical apparatus being 
operated by wind—even to the drumsticks, 
which are made to strike by tne opening and 
closing of valves. 

The electric drum may perhaps appear in 
the orchestra of the near future, inasmuch as 
hammers may be made to thump the tym- 
panic sheepskin by the same means as are 
used for the striking of strings. So far as 
any one can see at the present time, the horn 
is likely to continue to be blown by the 
human mouth, which seems to be the appara- 
tus best adapted for this purpose. 

Of course, the use of an electric motor in 
connection with the musical phonograph is 
old, but nowadays a person who has a 
machine of this kind has only to touch a but- 
ton on the desk which supports the instru- 
ment (the operating contrivance being clev- 
erly concealed beneath) and, the requisite 
cylinder being in place, the desired tune at 
once begins. 


Powdering Food to Neep It 


Desiccated milk is one of the newer food 
products, and is prepared by causing a 
spray of ordinary fresh milk to enter a 
tank filled with hot air. The ‘“‘ atomized’’ 
fluid is carried upward, and, its moisture 
being discharged in the form of vapor, the 
solid part of it is thrown down in another 
receptacle in the shape of a dry powder. Put 
up in suitable packages, this powder will 
keep fresh and good for a long time, and is 
readily made available for use by the addition 
of boiling water. 

Eggs are now dried by a number of differ- 
ent processes, most of which in one way or 
another involve the use of a wheel that picks 
up the fluid egg-stuff from a tank and carries 
it through a hot-air chamber, sometimes by 
the help of a belt, where it is finally scraped 
off automatically and discharged in a 
moisture-free condition into a box. One of 
the most notable inventors in this line is a 
woman. 

Similar processes are applied in the manu- 
facture of desiccated soups, of dried beef-tea, 
and even of “ pumpkin powder,’’ which last 
furnishes an always-ready material for mak- 
ing pumpkin pies, no matter what the season 
may be. 

On the same principle are constructed the 
latest machines for making what is called 
“continuous ice cream,’’ the cream for 
which is taken up and frozen on the periphery 
of a rotating cylinder that contains ice or 
other refrigerating material. 

The same ‘‘ continuous’’ method is being 
utilized for making artificial ice, instead of 
the old process whereby the water was frozen 
in metal-lined tanks with the aid of ammonia 
pipes behind the iron plates. According to 
the new plan, the water is frozen on rotating 
cylinders, inside. of which is the chilling 
agent, and is scraped off as fast as it is con- 
verted into ice. The ice particles are then 
pressed together, forming beautiful transpar- 
ent cakes. 


We are called a 


Nation of 
Dyspeptics 


And it’s all on account of the food we eat, 
or rather the starchy, indigestible matter we 
eat and the “food” we don’t eat. ‘ Food” 
is something that strengthens, upbuilds and 
enriches the human system; the BEST food 
is that which does this most. Those who 
have tried 


a perfect wheaten cereal, say it is the most 

delicious, easily digested and nourishing food 
| extant. Jt has a nutty flavor, not found in 
} other foods, and contains strength-giving 

qualities utterly lacking in other cereals. 


If your grocer dees not have it send us his 
name and your order; we will see that you are 
supplied. Postal brings Free Booklet. 


Genuine made only by 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N.Y. 


B. ELDREDGE 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 


SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circular, 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO San FRANCISCO 


On Jellies 


Preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of refined 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and acii proof, 
Paraffine Wax is also useful in a dozen other ways 
about the house. Full directions in each pound 
package. Svdd everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Ohio Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one 


burner on any kind of stove; 
makes suminer cooking 4 
pleasure; has steam whistle; 
GREAT SAVING IN IUEL, 
PROVISION AND LaBor. No 
interchange of odors or tastes” 
in the food. Copper bottom and. 
sides, a feature not in other 
Cookers. ILLUSTRATED CATA~ 
LOGUE sent FREE of charge. 
Special Offer to Good Agents 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO., 56 Ontario Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


President Schurman, of 


ASCADILLA Cornell, says: ‘1 believe 
SCHOOL this to be one of the best pre- 


paratory schools in the coun- 
try.” For catalogue and full particulars address 


C.V. PARSELL, A.M., Prin., Ithaca, N.Y. 
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Your Eye and 
Your Pocket 


will both be benefited 
by using the proper—the 
rational sort of illumi- 
mation in your home. 
There are many Kinds to 
select from—few good. 
The Kind we have is the 
one, the only one, which 
combines every desira- 
ble feature. More bril- 
liant than gas or electric- 
ity — softness — ease of 
operation—little heat—no 
smoKe—no odor even 
whenturned low—almost 
no expense — uses ordi- 
nary Kerosene. In short 
the Kind you’ve dream- 
ed of. vw w w 


It is used by everyone 
who has taKen the small 
trouble to find out about 
its merits. w 

Beyond all question it 
is the best —the most 
economical light. You 
owe itto yourself tosend 


for our catalog ‘“K,”’ 
which describes it fully. 
Do it. yw w 


THE ANGLE LAMP CO. 
76 Park Place, New York 


Artistic Sense 


can be cultivated by the use 
of a camera as well as with 
the painter's brush if a dry 
plate camera is used, and you 
develop your own negatives. 


HAMMER 
DRY PLATES 


are preferred as they are absolutely clean, 
crisp and quick. ‘They are dependabhle. 
Your dealer can supply you. Popular 
prices. Hammer Plates will not frill in 
hot weather. 

SENT FREE—Booklet, ‘‘A Short Talk on Neg- 


ative Making.’’ Contains valuable formulas 
and tables; also helpful hint on developing. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 
3500 Ohio Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Crayon, Pastel, Water*Color, Taught by Mail 


Miniatures and Illustrating 


Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. Tuition 
fees reiuced by products of student's skill. A fertile field 
for woman's effort. Full particulars upon request to the 


American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 


ao Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 


sample 1901 Bicycle. Best makes 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 
99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $12 


500 Second-hand Wheels 


All makes and models, good as new, #8 to 
$8. Great Fuctory Clearing Sale at 
half factory cost. We ship~ anywhere 
on approval and ten days’ trial without a 
cent in advance. 

F EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
Mee, Catalogues for us, We have a wonderful 
proposition to Agents for 1901, Write at 
once for our Bargain T-ist and Sfectal 
Oger. Address Dept. 117 K. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on 
gasoline, otl, gas or common covk stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half _| 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in 
caning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
Satisfaction and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 


10 PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 


= ON ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
Photographie Supplies of every de- 
scription. The bargains we offer 
will surprise you. JUST OUT! 
New 68-page illus. catalogue and 
bargain list mailed free. Dept.8. 


| New York Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 


Sn Eile therereaeases et Mi dealer tenes Iechdadieddtelaes 
Illustrating and Water-Colors Vaught by mail 
by Graduate of 

enna. Academy Fine Arts. Course as thorough as in 
est Art Schools. You can become a competent illustrator or 
Water-colorist by this method. 1.00 lesson, prepaid. Address 


WILLIAM HART RICHARDSON, 1507 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a ep leet sie Ate rae Si ciel Ace Sel 
of health and 


Come Here if rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
| STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
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THE. SATURDAY EVENING. POST 


‘Publick Occurrences 


Disbanding a Great Army 


An important event in the history of the 
United States was the sailing from Manila of 
the transport Kilpatrick with the 33 offi- 
cers and the 1013 men of the Forty-third 
Regiment, United States Volunteer Infantry, 
in time to enable the War Department to 
carry out the provisions of the law which 
called for the mustering out of all volunteer 
troops by June 30, 1901. This was the last 
regiment to be disbanded. 

By act of March 2, 1899, the army was 
reorganized on the basis of 65,000 enlisted 
men and 35,000 volunteers, volunteer service 
being for a term of two years and four months, 
or until July 1, r901. There was no trouble 
in getting enough men. The enlistments 
showed what has been claimed by our sanest 
patriots, that when the nation needs help it 
can obtain all it wants for the asking. The 
American soldier is the best treated, the best 
paid, the best fed of any fighters the world has 
ever known. The consequence is a higher 
standard of intelligence, conduct and efh- 
ciency than in any other army. Whatever 
may be the fears of other peoples the United 
States is able to take care of itself, for it has 
been calculated by political economists that 
if necessity should arise this country could 
arm, equip and keep in the field 10,000,000 
soldiers. 

The volunteer force of 35,000, which is now 
no more, was nearly 10,000 larger than the 
whole American army before the outbreak of 
the war with Spain, and many of the men have 
enlisted in the regular establishment and 
will continue to serve their country for years 
to come. It is decidedly dangerous to make 
comparisons between volunteers and reg- 
ulars, but there is glory enough for all. 
This was illustrated in the operations against 
Santiago from June 22 to July 17, 1898, for it 
was only three years ago when our men of the 
Fifth Corps were winning the fight with 
Spain. In the Corps were 869 officers and 
17,349 men, and the casualties in all the 
engagements numbered 1688, of which 1417 
were among the 13,277 regulars and 271 
among the 4941 volunteers present for duty. 


The Regulars Now on Guard 


Our present army is now regular through- 
out. By comparison, although it is about 
three times larger than it was in the first part 
of 1898, it is small. France has a soldier to 
every 59 inhabitants, Germany one to every 
89, Italy one to every 126, Russia one to 
every 134, Great Britain one to every 100. 
Behold the contrast that this country offers! 
Its military force is only one to every 1000 
of population, and even if the army should be 
increased to 100,000 —as can be done under 
the latest law, passed this year—there would 
be but one soldier to every 800 inhabitants. 

The distribution of these men gives an 
interesting demonstration of our new respon- 
sibilities—and expenses. The Division of 
the Philippines has four departments, rang- 
ing from twenty-odd thousand soldiers down. 
In addition there are at or around Philippine 
ports twenty-odd vessels of the navy, not 
including fourteen gunboats and two colliers 
and some of the army transports. In Manila 
Bay will soon be erected the largest coaling 
station owned by this Government. 

Cuba is a separate Military Department, 
with a signal corps division, two full regi- 
ments, and sixteen companies of other 
regiments of cavalry, and with several vessels 
of the navy on special service. Guam has a 
naval vessel and a collier, and the Navy 
Department is overhauling the hospital ship 
Supply with the view of making her the 
place of residence of the Governor of the 
Island and his staff, who find the rude quar- 
ters ashore undesirable. 

Porto Rico is a Military District, with two 
companies of coast artillery, and four com- 
panies of infantry, and its own Porto Rico 
regiments, and in addition it has a naval 
vessel on special service. 

Hawaii has two companies of coast artillery, 
and a naval vessel on special service. 

This is not all of our new territory. A 
year ago last February, by convention with 
Great Britain and Germany, the United States 
came into full possession. of the Samoan 
island of Tutuila, with an area of 54 square 
miles and with the harbor of Pango-Pango, 
which is big enough to hold every ship of 
our new navy at once. Of course it needs 
looking after as well as the rest. 

There is a constant shifting of the troops 
and war vessels, but these facts and figures 


show what is required in the care of our ac- 
quisitions. To it might be added a hun- 
dred or more items, such as surveys, Govern- 
ment telegraph, work of army surgeons in 
sanitation, and the various improvements that 
tend to better living and higher progress. 
An idea of what the mere routine mention of 
the present work of the army and navy means 
can be gathered from the fact that each week 
it requires space that would equal six pages 
of this magazine in small type. 


Civil and Military Partnership 


Probably no vacation in history ever gave 
rise to so much uncertainty as the summer 
rest the members of the Supreme Court are 
now enjoying. In solving, by the narrow 
majority of one vote, a part of the problem, 
and leaving the rest unsettled until the 
autumn, it has made the statesmen scratch 
their heads and the ship of state slow down 
as it creeps through the fog. According to 
the decision in the Porto Rico cases the acts 
of the Government, while the island was 
under military control, were right and 
regular, but when the civil control was estab- 
lished the authority passed mainly to 
Congress—that is, in the words of Mr. 
Foster, former Secretary of State, “‘ the legis- 
lative branch of the Government must enact 
and the Executive must sign laws for the 
regulation ’’ of our new islands. 

No laws having been passed for such regu- 
lation in the Philippines we have the rare 
partnership of the civil and military. This 
means a civil governor for the Philippine 
archipelago, a legislative council and other 
officers, controlling all civil affairs, but at the 
same time the control of the military authori- 
ties, with the Secretary of War supreme. 


The Rush to Learn English 


By decision of the State Department the 
people of the new possessions are entitled to 
United States passports or equivalent certifi- 
cates. They are all under our flag. 
must now protect them. 

They seem to recognize their new relation, 
and the best evidence of appreciation is the 
avidity with which they have begun to learn 
the English language. It is a mistake to 
suppose that we have acquired ignorant pop- 
ulations. The average of intelligence is 
good, the number who are educated for the 
simpler needs of life and business is large, 
and there is a fair proportion of scholarship. 
Even in far-away Guam nine-tenths of the 
population can read and write. 

Thus it is that the American school has 
jumped into immediate popularity. In 1801 
the number of people throughout the world 
who spoke the English language was 20, 520,- 
000; to-day it is over 112,000,000. To this 
great and growing total the United States 
will soon add nearly 15,000,000. The only 
other languages in sight are German and 
Russian, with about 75,000,000 each. 


A Nice Bill of Expenses 


Counting the cost is never pleasant unless 
one can find abstract joy in figures. Our new 
experiences are full of big totals. 

For instance, the Philippine bill already 
includes several hundred millions of dollars, 
and, according to the official figures since 
the first troops were sent to Manila, the fol- 
lowing: killed or died from wounds, officers, 
30, enlisted men, 1000; died of disease, 
officers, 102, enlisted men, 2908; total, 4o4o. 

Just how long pensions may continue is 
illustrated by the fact that there are still four 
widows of Revolutionary soldiers on the 
rolls. According to the same continuance 
and considering that the average of life is 
increasing, this Government may be paying 
pensions on account of the Spanish War as 
late as 2018. It will not be for any lack of 
applications, which already number over 
44,000, of which nearly 4oo0o have been 
granted. And the Revolutionary wards are 
not the only ones with long lives, for within 
the past year two widows of the War of 1812 
and 325 widows of the Mexican War were 
added to the list, which already calls for 
$145,000, 000. 

- But an era of prosperity is not the time for 
pessimism, and it is always possible to find 
comfort in comparisons. For instance, Great 
Britain’s official loan account for war in less 
than the past three years already exceeds the 
enormous sum of £153,317,000, or more than 
$750,000,000. In that, at least, John Bull does 
beat Uncle Sam. 
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INEXPENSIVE 
CLEANLINESS 


¥ 


room will prove a boon, a 


Convenience and of Great Economy 


The Crescent is made for use of either gas or gaso- 
line, and provides the luxury of a hot bath instantly. 


Heats Cold Water to any desired temperature in 
unlimited quantities in the shortest possible time 
at lowest cost. We will be glad to send you 
fullest particulars, on application, explaining its 
simple mechanical construction, together with 
price-list and illustrated book, ‘‘ How the Millions 
Have Bathed.”’ Address, 


HUMPHREY MFG. & PLATING COMPANY 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S. A. 


If itisn’tan Eastman, it isn’t a Hodak 


NODARKR 


quality and Nodak 
film quality have 
made the Nodak 
way the sure way 
in picture taKing. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by matt. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


| If it isn’tan Eastman, itisn’ta Rodak 


Painting a house with Patton’s Sun Proof Paints 
is a permanent painting out of everything that 
can injure walls or roof. 


Patton’s proor Paints 


are made of best materials, machine mixed in 
exact proportions — guaranteed five years. Book 
of paint knowledge free on request. 


PATTON PAINT CO., 231 Lake Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


As Clean as. 
Home m d 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 


Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water tustantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 

it, or send for free catalogue. 
W. J. ADAM, Joliet, 111. 


Woe Gist 


or FEES returned. FREE 
PAT ENT SEC URED opinion as to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book, 


finest publication ever issued for free distrilmtion Patents 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
Record. Sample copy /ree. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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THE SATU RDAT ERENING: FOSTL 


Literary Folk -GhAesrr 
Ways ard Their Work 


Two Books of the Sea 


Under the thirty-five titles included in this 
book (A Sack of Shakings : McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) Mr. Frank T. Bullen has given us, 
loosely speaking, eight essays, seven descrip- 
tive articles, and twenty fictional stories, 
about half of which are reminiscent in 
character, the rest patently imaginative. In 
the latter form of fiction Mr. Bullen seems 
comparatively to be at his worst — not that he 
lacks imagination, for a finer imagination than 
his never helped a writer—but because of an 
apparent lack of constructive power. Either 
from indifference or inherent weakness, he 
has constructed few strong plots either in this 
or preceding work. His power lies in his 
mastery of description and a poetic imagery, 
and these find strong expression in his essays 
and descriptive articles. Perhaps no finer 
word painting exists in the language to-day 
than his Among the Enchanted Isles, and 
all of the essays are prose poems. 

His descriptive articles are instructive, 
splendidly written and masterful in point of 
view —all that descriptive articles should be; 
they tell more of ships, seamen and sea than 
can be found in any sea novel extant. His 
reminiscent stories have an equally instruct- 
ive value, with an added personal interest 
that gives them zest. It is in this manner of 
workmanship that Bullen produced that 
exceedingly good thing, The Cruise of the 
Cachalot, and where he holds to it he tells a 
yarn that no one cares to lay down until read 
to the end, however plotless and formless it 
may be. Some of these reminiscent stories 
shade into the descriptive-article class, but 
they lose nothing by this; for it is his won- 
derful vocabulary which gives them their 
strength, and in mastery of English Bullen 
has few contemporary peers. 

It is when Bullen attempts an imaginary 
story about some one or something else that 
he stumbles. Perhaps he does not take time 
to think out his story and satisfy himself that 
it is worth telling, but, being gifted with 
facility of expression, starts on a half-formed 
idea, and lets the tale finish itself. Certainly, 
the story called The Orphan, which leads the 
collection, should not bear his name as its 
author. The next in this class is A Porpoise 
Myth, and it is really good, but an exception. 
The rest of the fiction is, at its best, good. 
But his essays and descriptions stamp the 
book. The Floor of the Sea, Waves, Ocean 
Winds, Ocean Currents, The Voices of the 
Sea, and The Undying Romance of the Sea, 
with the wonderful Among the Enchanted 
Isles, will stand long to Mr. Bullen’s credit. 

Another sea book (Dog-Watches at Sea: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is by Stanton H. 
King, a new writer, and belongs to the auto- 
biographical class which includes Bullen’s 
The Cruise of the Cachalot and The Log of a 
Sea Waif, Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast, Hamblen’s On Many Seas, Boyd’s The 
Shellback, and other stories of American fore- 
castle life. The title is salty, but misleading. 
Watch-Below on Deck would be more appli- 
cable; for, leaving aside the strong interest 
of the tale, the first half of it, dealing with 
the author’s six years before the mast, 
describes the same old horror, the same 
inhuman atrocities, starvation and legalized 
slavery which have disgraced American 
ships so long, and which have done so much 
to embitter the minds and memories of the 
few who survive the life to get a foothold on 
shore. But Mr. King seems to have escaped 
this bitterness— perhaps because in his boy- 
life at sea, when his character was taking 
form, he met a great deal of real kindness 
from masters and mates, perhaps because, 
after twelve years at sea, he was converted 
by a number of Y. W. C. T. U. members who 
visited the receiving ship on board of which 
he was an acting boatswain’s mate, and 
thenceforth held a more optimistic view of 
life than before. Certain it is that he later 
took up the business of saving sailors’ souls, 
and in that capacity may have found the soul 
of a bucko mate worth the saving ; for through- 
out the book, though he tells of awful things 
done, he speaks more good than ill of the 
devilshe met. The book is true, and its truth 
is evidenced in every line; it is a series of 
incidents, told graphically, covering a period 
of twelve years at sea, and there is none of 
the superfluous padding and word painting so 
often lugged into stories of travel and adven- 
ture; but there is very little humor in it, and 
that is of the unconscious kind. 


He tells of being ‘‘on the beach”? at New 


York —a half-grown child but ‘‘ a dog-watch 
from home.’’ As he describes it: “‘ Sleeping 
in doorways, picking ash-barrels, feeding on 
decayed fruit and the refuse floating between 
the wharves, suffering hunger and a benumbed 
body, my clothes filthy, and my shoes worn 
almost to the uppers, I existed as a homeless 
street dog.’’ 

In this condition he blundered into a 
Seaman’s Betliel, or Institute, and sat reading 
the Scriptural injunctions upon the wall, 
warming up the while, until—‘‘a kind-faced 


woman walked into the room, and 
placing her hand on my shoulder said, ‘My 
little boy, are you a Christian?’’’ His 


answer was not coherent, so she led him out, 
across the hall and into a dark room, then——- 
“turning to me as the room was lighted she 
said, ‘ Do you love Jesus?’ 

‘*T meekly answered, ‘I do.’ She then 
asked me to kneel in prayer with her. Any 
one entering the room would have found her 
kneeling beside a cane-bottomed chair, pour- 
ing out her soul for my redemption; and I, a 
trembling bit of humanity, kneeling at the 
opposite side of the chair, longing for an 
opportunity to get out of the place.’’ 

—Morgan Robertson. 


The Hard Work of Mr. Esmond 


Mr. Henry V. Esmond is in the curious 
position of being an English writer—that is, 
a play writer—who is better known in 
America than he is at home. 

Mr. Esmond has this remarkable and 
unusual quality, however; that it is in the 
close circle of his intimates that you will find 
the greatest belief in his talents, even in his 
genius. Mr. Esmond, when he is talking, 
carries you off your feet—he always carries 
himself to his feet. He hates dining in res- 
taurants, and his friends will tell you, with 
indulgent laughter, that it is because he can- 
not be happy anywhere where it is not 
possible to leap up, pace up and down, stamp 
his foot and gesticulate to enforce his idea, 
no matter when the ideas come. Mr. 
Esmond is physically asmall man. He has 
been suggested to take the title réle of 
L’Aiglon. There is a kind of sweep and 
rush about him when he is talking which is 
mightily impressive to people and makes 
them believe that Mr. Esmond has very 
unusual qualities. 

Like most people, literary or otherwise, 
who do much nowadays, Mr. Esmond seems 
to be rushed, almost overworked. For he is 
an actor as well as a playwright, and does as 
much work aside from his writing as many 
an actor who calls himself hard-worked. 
And one must have recreations, besides 
taking care of a wife and child and four 
dogs. Mr. Esmond’s recreations are said to 
be tennis, golf and cycling, but fishing, 
sailing, croquet and talking would come 
nearer it. When a holiday from London 
can be had Mr. Esmond is apt to be found by 
some trout stream or salmon river, or afloat 
on the Norfolk Broads. As to croquet, it 
shows the proud position of literature in these 
days that a playwright may have a house in 
London with a garden big enough for cro- 
quet and for badminton as well: big enough 
also for actual garden parties at which no one 
stays indoors. 

But even when Mr. Esmond comes back 
from a holiday trip (a well-earned rest, as he 
will assure you it has been) you need never 
be sure but that during the time of rest a 
play has been written. When We Were 
Twenty-one was the result of such a holiday 
in a tiny little Norfolk village. 


Owed 
Some of the New Books 


THE CuRIoUuS CouRTSHIP OF KATE POINS: 
Evan Shipman, D, Appleton & Co. 

InsEcT Lire: J. H. Comstock. D. Appleton & Co. 

THe Autocrats: C. K. Lush. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

JAcK Raymonb: £&. L. Voynich. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 

THE HousrE oF DE MaAILLy: Margaret Horton Potter. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Days LIKE THESE: 
Brothers. 

A PAIR OF PATIENT Lovers: 
Harper & Brothers. 

THE Crisis: Winston Churchill. 
Company. 

THE OLD PLANTATION 
son Neely Company. 


Louts 


E. W. Townsend, Harper & 
W. D. Howells, 
The Macmillan 


: James B. Avirett, F.Tenny- 


Price $15 to $30 
for the suit 
COPYRIGHT 1901 

By HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO 


rigAs hol. 
CEILING MMCrO 


We are preparing 
thousands in all parts of 
the world, in their spare time, 
to increase their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching 
technical subjects BY MAIL enables 
our students to‘earn good salaries 
while learning Civil, Mechanical or 
Electrical Engineering or Architec- 
ture. Our booklet— 


SALARIED POSITIONS for Learners 


explains our plan. We also teach by mail Steam 
Engineering; Drawing; Chemis Telegraphy 5 
Teaching ; Stenography ; Book-keeping; English 
Branches, State subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Schools open wu summer. Box 1171, Seranion, Pa. 


The ST Pa School ‘4c 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Gee Hes 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Home Regent’ s Certificates in Law and Medicine, 

Summ Term trom July 16 to Sept. 15. 

Fall T opens Sept. 26 for year 1901-"02. 
Of the school, President Sehurman says: ‘* 1 give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent manayement and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the University.” 

Send for lilustrated Catalogue. 

CILAS. A, STILES, B.8., Headmaster, Avenue E, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Why don’t you get in the ~ 
Advertising Business £ 
A good Ad. writer makes money J 
for his concern, That’s why they 
pay bigsalaries. Biggerfield and 
brighter prospects thanany other 
modern calling. Write for our 
large 48-page prospectus. It tells 
how we teach this fascinating 
and profitable business by mail. 
Page-Dayis Advertising School 
Suite 18, 167 Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


YOUR SHOES WILL always § 


look neat and clean if you use 


Dykes’ Shoe Polisher 


Our polisher is new, novel and practi- 
cally indestructible — better than a 
brush and costs less. Send 20 cents 
for postage and handling and get the § 
brush practically free as it acvertises 
Dykes’ Rubber Heel. Your dealer has DYKES’ RUBBER 
MEEL; if not send us outline of heel and 35 cents for a pair. 


JOHN L. G. DYKES CO., Dept. F, 96-5th Ave., Chicago 


BE A WRITER 


Have you talent?’ Earn money at home writing 
stories and articles. Send stamp for our booklet, 
“WHAT WRITERS NEED.” Manuscripts pre- 
pared for publication. WRITERS’ AID ASSOCI- 
ATION, 150 A Nassau STREET, Nuw York, 


V 42h) Siietey, 
Sack Suit 


Not much use talking clothes in 
August; you’d like to get rid of some 
probably. But it is well enough to 


take even a languid midsummer glance 
at some of the new fall and winter 
things. 

We show our Varsity sack suit; 


a_ striking, vigorous style for young 
men; our Style Book shows many 
others. 


We advise you to 
H.S. & M. label when you buy clothes; 
it means so much to us to put it there, 
it ought to mean a good deal to you to 
find 
as we can; years of experience and 
fidelity to the best standards in style, 
fabrics, 
satisfaction : 
money back, 


This is the label; a small thing to look for, a big 
thing to find. 
mide clothes try ours and learn how much you have 
been losing. Our Style Book ““F” sent free. 
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look for the 


it. To us it means: As good 


tailoring. To you it 


we guarantee it, 


means 
or your 


HART. SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Sh SSI 


MAKERS= 


If you haven’t been wearing ready- 


Ee ee 


DIREC 7. LINE 


Fromthemostsuccessfulad. 
writers of Chicago’s great 
stores. Menor women eligi- 
ble. Three mouths’ course, 
Prospectus on application. 


Chicago Correspondence College 
of Advertising 
Suite VF, 611 Isabella Building 
CHICAGO 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the ‘Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture."” Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stam)s or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Young Men Wanted 
All graduates placed in 
to Learn Telegraphy Hasitione Write tor Catalogue, 
MORSE SCHOOL OF TEL, Shelbyville, Ky., or Oshkosh, Wis. 


WRITER 


Railroad Accounting, e 
Connected with Halltoad be 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son . 
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Feasible 


Farmers’ Trust 
By 


Ghe CurtisPublishing Company Philadelphia 
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“CASTLE 
COPAL” 


5 


Seah em 
FERRY BROTHERS 
cil _VAKNISHES.._J 


NA — 


THIS BUILDING IS UNIQUE. THERE IS NO 
OTHER LIKE IT ON EARTH. IT IS BUILT 
OF FOSSIL GUMS, OF WHICH VARNISH IS 
MADE, AND STANDS RIGHT OPPOSITE THE 
SOUTH ENTRANCE OF THE MANUFACTURES 
AND LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION AT BUFFALO. BE 
SURE AND VISIT CASTLE COPAL—YOU WILL 
FIND MANY THINGS OF INTEREST THERE, 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


The Varnish Manufacturers 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 

new, quick, absolutely sure 
way—by a thin coating of 
pure,refined Paraffine Wax. 
Has no taste or odor. Is 
air tight and acid proof. 
Easily applied. Useful in 
a dozen other ways about 
the house. Full directions 
with each pound cake. 
Sold everywhere. 


TYPE-WRITING 
TENOGRAPHY fiauascete 
BOOKKEEPING 


thoroughly taught by mail or personally. Situations 
furnished graduates of complete commercial course. 
CATALOGUE FREE 


EASTMAN, Box 907, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
ADVERTISING Three months’ 
course complete for 


Write now for particulars. 


Chieago Cor. School of Advertising 
RECORD-HERALD BLDG., CHICAGO 


TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 


Stammerers and Stutterers 


You can obtain a radical, permanent cure at The Pennsylvania 
Institute. Location unsurpassed; facilities unexcelled; best 
references ; hundreds cured. Address CASPAR €. GARRIGUES, 
President, N. W. Cor. 40th and Brown, West Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Bliss Electrical School 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity, com- 
plete in one year. Opens September 30th. Catalog 
on application to L, Denton Bliss, Principal, 614 12th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“QUICK” BUGGY AND WAGON JACK 


Lifts Carriages, Wagons and heavy articles around 

home. Strong, Simple, Compact. Malleable iron and 

hard wood. Price reasonable. Big money maker 

for good agents. Easy terms. Free Samples. 
Write for Catalogue. 

QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 01, Galien, Mich. 


or FEES returned. FREE 


PATENT SEC URED opinion as to patentability. 


Send for our Guide Book, 
finest publication ever issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
Record. Sample copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


a Catalogue and sam- 

¢ A ki RA ple print of Photo 
. Enlargement 

zx 4@ 11x14 in size, Free 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 788-792 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


DO STA MMER Write for our new illus- 
trated 200-p. book, ‘‘The 

YOU Origin and Treatment of 
Stammering."’ Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 


particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


LHEISAROKDATY 


A Word from the Editor 


HE address label on your magazine tells 
when your subscription expires. The 
information is given so that you may renew 
your subscription sufficiently early to re- 
ceive your Posr without a break. 
Renewals should be made two weeks in 
advance of expirations because it is impos- 


| sible to supply back numbers of the maga- 


The entire issue is exhausted every 


RxeI 


zine. 
week. 


A New Wheat Serial 


ALUMET ‘‘ K” will be concluded in 

the next number but one, and a new 

serial, showing the purely speculative side 
of the grain business, will be begun. 

The End of the Deal, by Will Payne, 
centres about the wheat pit on the Chicago 
Board of Trade and gives faithful pictures 
of the great grain operators during office 
hours. 

Mr. Payne is one of the few writers who 


can find plot, romance and story in the 
counting-room and on the exchange. 


Qed 


A Most Lamentable Comedy 


O ONE who has read Mr. William Allen 
White’s delightful tales and striking 
character studies will willingly miss his new 
serial story of Kansas politics. The central 
figure in A Most Lamentable Comedy is a 
worthless grocery-store orator who finally 
becomes Governor of his State. Mr. White 
has drawn him just as convincingly as he 
has any of the real people who have sat to 
him for their pen portraits. 
This powerful story will begin in an early 
number of the magazine. 


Qud 


Short Stories 


Se exceptionally good short stories 

are scheduled for early appearances. 
Among others are: The Finger of Hankin, 
by Cutcliffe Hyne; The Affair of the 
Cachalot, by Van Tassel Sutphen ; A Tale 
of a Tenderioot, by Hamlin Garland; On 
Good Children Street, by Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis ; The Luck of the Horseshoe Curve, 
by Gen. Charles King; The Lieutenant 
and the Princess, by Molly Elliot Seawell 
His Gift of Eloquence, by George Horton 
A Dull Fellow, by Ellen Mackubin 
Miss Wainwright’s Adventure, by George 
Hibbard; Common Honesty, by Robert 
Herrick; and Victor, by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 


, 
’ 
, 


QO 
Business Articles 


SCORE of important business articles 
are scheduled for immediate publica- 
tion. Among them is a paper by James J. 
Hill, the self-made railroad magnate, on 
Young Men and Speculation. Charles R. 
Flint writes on American Brains in Foreign 
Markets. H. H. Vreeland tells why the 
factory man has a brighter future than the 
office man. 
Other important papers of a like nature 
will be announced from week to week. 


= WANZLZ 
| CASH FOR 
-NO MATTER 


it into cash. 


W. M. Osrranper. If you want to buy 


specialist in long-range sales. I ¢ 
they may be. I am a specialist in real estate 
advertise any kind of a property. 


to do. And the advice costs nothing. 
particulars and save time. 


YOUR REAL ESTATE 


Az 
END description and cash price of your property and I will 
S outline, free of charge, a complete, practical plan for quickly 
finding a cash buyer. ) B 
illustrated booklet, which explains my methods in detail, and a sample copy 
of Ostrander’s Monthly, 
desire to sell or buy real estate. 
booklet goes only with the plan and the plan must necessarily be based 
upon the character, value 
sts does not matter whether your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
in what state or territory it is located, or whether it is a farm, residence, 
business, timber, mineral or other property; I can outline a plan to convert 


write to me about it. 
I can bring cash buyers and sellers together, no matter how far apart 


advertising. : 

I am in touch with man yprospective buyers. 
great service to you if you want to buy or sell. 

had a valuable and practical experience in doing just what you want 
Write to-day. 


An Ideal Home on San Francisco Bay 


— 


WHERESIiaS: 


I will also send, free, my handsome, 


a unique journal of rare interest to those who 
Be sure to send description and price, as the 


and location of the property. 


any kind of a property, in any part of the country, 
I either have or can secure your ideal. I am a 


I know just where, when and how to 
I can surely be of 


You certainly want the advice of one who has 


Give full 


Here is one of the finest 
moderate-priced residences 
that has ever been listed 
with me. Itis in Alameda, 
San Francisco’s most at- 
tractive suburb, a town of 
12,000 inhabitants. All 
streets are macadamized, 
the water is excellent, the 
car and ferry service first- 
class, and the town is a 
model in every way. 


property. 


The porch and bay view. Alameda. 


Here is a very good 
38-room summer 
hotel, in a _ superb 
location, which can 
be had at a bargain- 
counter price. On Cedar Island, in Chippewa Bay, 
St. Lawrence County, New York. ‘This property 
includes 
eight acres 
of land, 
boathouse, 
steamboat 
dock, etc. 
Yhere is an 
abundance 
of apples, 
pears, cher- 
ries and 
other fruit 
on the 
place. No 
other hotel 
within four 
and one-half miles. 
boating, fishing, bathing, duck hunting, etc. 
mosquitoes and no malaria, 
the Island twice a day. 
miles distant. 


On one of the 
Thousand Islands 


An ideal place for rest, 
No 
Steamers stop at 
Railroad station three 
Price $10,000 —easy terms. Write 
for further particulars, or write for particulars 
about a summer hotel in any other desirable 


locality. JI have choice hotel properties in various 
parts of the country. 


desirable location. 


Quality and Safety 


REGARDLESS OF COST 
a 


flim ee 


To the ever-increasing number of those 
who seek pleasure afloat, 
the two most important 
essentials are simplicity 
and safety, and no true 
economy exists where one 
or the other are sacrificed, 


The Rochester Gas Engine 


represents the highest possible type of marine engine for large 
or small pleasure boats. It contains many absolutely distinctive 
features enibodied in no other Marine Motor. Among them is our 
patented Speed Lever, which at all times controls the speed 
of the boat and allows it to be Slowed Down to any degree of 
speed. Also our Special Reversing Gear, which instantly 
reverses the engine without shock, vibration or strain, and per- 
mits screw to revolve independently on an auxiliary sail boat 
with the least possible resistance. Before purchasing, write for 
our handsome illustrated catalog. Investigate and compare. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The house is as complete as it is handsome. 


ously furnished and the furniture, if desired, will be sold with the 
Write for a complete description, 
tion of most any sort of a home in any part of the country. 
Southern California homes, orange groves, Florida properties, sum- 
mer homes in the mountains, etc. 

but I am instructed to consid 

A 150 to 200-acre farm, in high state of cultivation, near 
New York City might be accepted as part payment. 
erty (unencumbered), $15,000. 


I have farms and country homes of every description and in every 
Tell me what you want. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


CHESTER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 8 Decatur Avenue, Noxbury Crossing, Mass. 


The Reeeption Hall—large 
and attractive. 


There is an acre of 
ground with a 156-foot 
frontage on San Fran- 
cisco Bay. All rooms ex- 
cept two have a_ bay 
view. The house has 
every modern conve- 
nience, and _is but two 
years old. It is luxuri- 


Or write for a descrip- 
Ihave 


In most cases I sell for cash only, 
er an exchange of the above property at 


Price of prop- 


* OPAr A very desirable place, located 
In Virginia in Natural Bridge District, 
Rockbridge Co., Virginia, four 
miles from Natural Bridge, and three miles from 
Norfolk & Western and Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road sta- 
tions at 
Glasgow, 
is now 
among my 
best bar- 
gains; 340 
acres, 70 of 
which are 
in timber; 
good, sub- 
stantial 
brick dwell- 
ing, fitted 
with bath- 
room and 
the other 
: couveni- 
ences, sewerage, hot]and cold water, etc. Barn 
stable, workshop, and other outbuildings new, and 
among the best inthe county. Three large cisterns. 
Barn fitted with steam engine and grinder, fodder 
cutter, hay fork and circular saw, all of which 
would be regarded as fixtures and go with the place. 
Plenty of cherry and peach trees in bearing, and 
about one thousand growing apple trees, Price 
$15,000 —easy terms. 


ee 


1405 North American Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


|“Don’t shout” 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“*How?? Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum, I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but youcan’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
_ I wouldn’t know I had’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for § 

deficiencies of the impaired natural J 
™ ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
3 wire, rubber, metal nor 

BeSA glass. Inyisible, comfort- 
able, safe, Adjusted by any one, 
Write for book, describing and illus- 
(trating the Morley Ear-drum, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


USUEN BY 7 
CAREFUL DRESSERS | 


you do, and do not lose J | 
o. They’re handsome, J 


as when new. The Chester J 
iarter. A// are Guaranteed. | 


ranch Factory, Brockville, Ont. . | 4 (a 


has failed to understand that industrial combination 
is the dominant and distinctive order of affairs at the 
present moment. From peanuts and chewing-gum to locomo- 
tives and mining machinery, almost every product of human 
labor has come under the hand of the “‘trust’’ organizer. 

The “‘ promoter ’’ and ‘‘ underwriter ’’ have made practically 

every field of industrial activity to respond to their system- 

atized and concentrating touch. Almost the only exception 
_ to this rule is the greatest and most fundamental of all indus- 
tries, that of the agriculturist. 

And now comes the question: Is a farmers’ trust feasible? 
Can this principle of organization, codperation and concen- 
tration— which has brought within its grasp practically every 
product used by the agriculturist—be made to apply with 
equal or approximate effectiveness to the betterment of his 
interests? And if such a movement is feasible, is it necessary 
or desirable? F 

In an attempt to aise these questions and to suggest 
what appeal to me as practical methods for the farmers to get 

together and strengthen their material interests, let me dis- 
claim, at the outset, any sympathy whatever with the ‘‘calam- 
_ ity howler,”’ the professional political reformer, or any of 

their kind. Thanks to the marvelous natural resources of 
America and her unique agricultural advantages—and par- 
ticularly to the fact that she alone furnishes the corn crop of 
the world —the prosperity of the farmer of the United States 
does not depend upon any scheme of organization, any artifi- 
cial combination, or the success of any single political doc- 
trine. 

Nature has given the farmer of this country an advantage 
bigger and broader and more substantial than all these 
things, one able to withstand the onslaughts of all the artifi- 
cial devices that can be brought to bear by the resourceful 
tactics of those who scheme for the special advantage of one 

class at the expense of another. Personally I believe that 
the real interest of every legitimate industry is inseparable 
from that of all other industries in the field; that there is 
a genuine and vital community of interest throughout the 
industrial world of America. 

This, however, is by no means granting that agriculture is 
not affected by what is termed the “‘ trust movement’’ as it 
_ obtains in other lines—for undeniably itis so affected. Nor 

does it imply that the farmer is not at a disadvantage in thus 

far failing to fall in line with the prevailing movement of com- 

bination and make the most of a weapon that is being used 
_ to his hurt. 


N° MAN with half an eye for the ‘‘signs of the times’’ 


| How Trusts Take Toll of the Farmer 


} 
On the other hand, I am firmly convinced that he suffers 
distinct and continual loss in a failure to get the fair and just 
} h rewards of his labor, because he has not yet awakened to the 
necessity for close, extensive and businesslike organization 
and combination con lines so similar to that form of indus- 


trial crystallization commonly called “‘ the trust ’’ that he need 
not quarrel over the offensiveness of the term. If the term 
‘does not suit, let him call it by some other name so long as 
pe grasps the full advantage of the principle of combination. 
It would be an unpardonable assumption for me to presume 
¥ to deal with this problem in a broad and comprehensive way, 
_ for I must disclaim any special knowledge of many branches 
_ of agricultural interest—in fact, of any except that of corn 
_ Production and the interests inseparably allied with it. 
_ Outside of this special field I cannot attempt to speak; but 
_ corn production constitutes so vast a part of the entire agri- 
culture of America that a demonstration of the effectiveness 
of combination and coéperation in this field would be of 
national significance, and would, in great measure, solve the 
roblem of the practicability of a ‘‘ farmers’ trust.’’ 


Copyright, 1901, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, in the United States and Great Britain 


. All rights reserved. 


The futility of an attempt on the part of an individual to 
stand out against the giant corporation or ‘‘ combine’’ has 
been too effectively demonstrated and too generally accepted 
to call for proof or argument. The only question then is: 
Does the farmer feel the pressure of the ‘‘combine?’’ And 
if so, to what extent and in what manner? 

He feels it keenly both in what he buys and in the selling 
of his own products. Farm machinery and barb-wire have 
long been under the control of powerful combinations. 
Within a few weeks past, a hundred-million-dollar plow trust 
has been organized. These are but passing examples of the 
products which the farmer must have that are under trust 
control. Broadly speaking, every staple article that he buys 
comes from the hand of a combination. 

Then, too, he is reached directly by the great railroad 
“combines.’’ Here he is in their hands both ‘‘ going and 
coming.’’ Whatever he buys that comes from outside his 
immediate community, and all that he ships to any other 
community, passes through this ‘‘ combine’’ agency. 


Small Farmers at the Middlemen’s Mercy 


In attempting to formulate a suggestion for a feasible 
scheme of combination and cooperation among farmers one 
fact is of vital and paramount importance. This is that the 
price of corn, as of every other crop which comes into the 
general market, is lowest when the bulk of the crop is mov- 
ing out of the hands of the farmer. 

That is the key to the whole situation. The crop statistics 
for the last ten years—that is to say, from 1891 to 1900 inclu- 
sive—show that there has been a difference of from ten per 
cent, to twenty per cent. in the cash price of corn between 
the first few months following the harvest and the months 
ending the crop year. In other words, when the renter and 
the poor farmer, who must dispose of their corn as soon after 
harvest as it is ready to ship, have corn to sell, the prices are 
from ten per cent. to twenty per cent. lower than at the period 
when this class of farmers have nothing to sell because their 
holdings have passed into the hands of the middlemen (and 
here I do not mean the country grain buyers) who, with little 
or no risk or labor on their part, secure as much profit for 
furnishing buildings in which the crop may be stored until 
wanted for consumption as the farmer gets for his year’s toil 
on that crop with the risk of its failure. 

In view of this fact, there is no escape from the conclusion 
that the central object to be aimed at in formulating a practi- 
cable plan for a farmers’ trust, so far as crop-raisers are con- 
cerned, must be the disposition of the first and heaviest 
movement of the corn crop at as high a price as possible. 

The only person to be unfavorably affected by sucha resuit 
would be the middleman, who produces nothing, but who 
makes a speculative profit upon the necessity of the farmer 
who cannot afford to hold his crop in the crib against the 
period of higher prices. 

Of course it must be recognized that there is a class of well- 
to-do and forehanded farmers who are not compelled to 
realize upon their crop as soon as it has been harvested, but 
are im position to bide their time until the middleman has 
put up the prices, at the time when he has the main part of 
the crop under his control. This class does not include the 
tenant farmer or the agriculturist of small holdings, 

It has long been recognized that certain financial conditions 
governing the handling and marketing of crops are intolerable 
to the farmer. Asa relief, it has frequently been suggested 
that the Government build warehouses and advance money 
on the crop products deposited there. This plan has been 
the central idea of several farmers’ organizations. 

It was clearly set forth, for example, in the propaganda of 
the Farmers’ Alliance. To this scheme there has been one 
fatal objection. It presents a species of paternalism in which 
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the whole people is taxed for the benefit of a single class. 
Naturally and inevitably this becomes a political issue. 

Other producing classes will not approve of extending 
Governmental help to the corn or wheat grower. They con- 
tend that there would be as much justice and reason in 
having the Government buy up or “‘ carry’ any manufactured 
product of general use as in having the main agricultural 
product made the basis of Federal subsidy or assistance. 
Under our form of government any paternalism of this sort 
must be regarded as practically impossible. 


Why Government Aid is Impracticable 


This question recently came before a meeting of farmers 
which I attended at Minneapolis. At an informal talk on 
that occasion I made a tentative suggestion that this paternal 
feature might be avoided if the Government were to tax corn 
growers one cent a bushel on their crop and use the fund thus 
accruing for the building of grain warehouses and for making 
limited advances, at a low rateof interest, onthe crop. This, 
I must confess, was an offhand opinion which attracted much 
more widespread attention than I desired and to which an 
undue weight of importance was attached. Without careful 
reflection and analysis it seemed to me, at the moment, that 
this plan would do away with any real ground for the charge 
that, under the Government warehouse scheme proposed, 
‘all classes should be taxed for the benefit of the few.”’ 

Mature consideration, however, has convinced me that this 
plan would not be entirely feasible for the reason that it 
would imply a tax upon some farmers, no matter how small 
the number, who would not subscribe to the wisdom of such 
taxation, or who, on account of their own prosperous finan- 
cial condition, would not need such assistance. This would 
be in violation of the spirit of the American people and of the 
fundamental principles of our Government. In these days 
the men who get ahead are those who do things for them- 
selves. Therefore I am compelled to believe that, as a sub- 
stitute for all paternal propositions by which the Government 
or a large part of the people would be made to contribute to 
the benefit of a single class, the only wise and feasible plan 
is to induce that class to work out its own salvation through 
combination and codperation. 


Plans for a Gigantic Corn Trust 


The central thread about which such combination must crys- 
tallize is, in my opinion, a farmers’ banking institution, with 
sufficient capital to finance that portion of the corn crop which, 
under present conditions, is marketed as soon after harvest as 
it is in condition to be moved. My offhand suggestion to the 
farmers of Minneapolis was that this institution should be 
capitalized for $50,000,000. More careful investigation, how- 
ever, convinces me that less than half this capital would be 
required to accomplish the purpose with ease and safety. 
The reasons which have led to this conclusion are briefly 
these: As only twenty-five per cent. of any corn crop passes 
outside the limits of the county in which it is grown, it fol- 
lows that this bank would be called upon to finance only 
about 400,000,000 bushels a year, after making proper allow: 
ances for that class of producers not needing to avail them- 
selves of loan facilities. 

The stock of this bank should be distributed to the pro- 
ducers of corn only and on the basis of one cent a bushel of 
the crop of that year—no stock to be placed in a less 
amount than ten dollars because of the cost of the clerical 
labor involved. This plan would produce a capitalization, in 
round numbers, of $20,000,000, which, as I have already 
indicated, would appear sufficient to take care of 400,000,000 
bushels of corn a year, or all that would need to be financed. 

(Concluded on Page 13) 
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department store would be impossible. In these 

institutions business system is reduced to almost 
automatic precision. The smallest details as well as mat- 
ters of the largest moment move with mechanical exactness 
and in accordance with a well ordered and clearly defined 
routine. 

In the government of a large force of employees not only 
is thorough system absolutely necessary to secure results, but 
that system must be simple and direct in its structure and 
operation. Especially must its points of executive respon- 
sibility be so clearly apparent that none shall fail instantly to 
understand who are the persons in authority in the main 
divisions of the establishment. 

Though each concern has its own distinctive points of indi- 
viduality, the general plan of organization followed by 
these great commercial houses is comparatively uniform. As 
with all successful enterprises of large proportions, there 
must be one point or personality in which executive power 

- centralizes, one master mind which directs and governs and 
makes the policy of the concern. He may be its individual 
proprietor, its president, secretary, treasurer or other official. 
Often this personage, who is the moving power of the whole 
enterprise, does not spend an hour a day in the store, but his 
individuality permeates the whole organization and makes 
itself felt in every department. 

Under the actual head of the enterprise is the general in 
direct and active command, the General Manager. Though 
he has, as a rule, a broad oversight of all the interests of the 
establishment, he gives his main attention to the merchan- 
dising end of affairs, leaving the hiring, discipline and dis- 
charge of employees to the General Superintendent. Each of 
these general officials has his immediate assistant, who acts 
for him in his absence and carries on certain lines of super- 
vision all the time. 


Wi ceoee a high state of organization the modern 


The Importance of the Buyers 


Next under the Assistant General Manager are the ‘‘ depart- 
ment heads,’’ or “‘ buyers.’’ These titles are synonymous, as 
the head of each department must do the buying for his 
“store.’’ This, in fact, is his principal duty, and upon the 
skill and shrewdness with which he makes his purchases 
depends, in very large measure, the success of his depart- 
ment—for goods that are not properly bought cannot be 
profitably sold. A man may be never so good a salesman, 
but if he has stocked up with poor goods or has paid too 
much money for his stock, competition in this day is so sharp 
that he cannot overcome the inertia of bad buying and must 
sooner or later drop out of the race. Goods may, however, 
be so successfully bought that they will ‘‘ sell themselves”’ 
the moment the public knows their price. 

Ordinarily the buyer is supreme in his department. His 
position is that of a man who is conducting an individual 
store for an outside proprietor. Almost complete latitude is 
allowed him in which to exercise his own judgment. He is 
held accountable for results and for results only. If his 
department does not yield its proper proportion of the profits 
of the total establishment he must show good cause for this 
deficiency or make way for another man. 

Each buyer has an assistant who is supposed to be capable 
of taking his chief’s place in all particulars. Naturally, a 
buyer is often absent from the store. Many of them are 
required to make frequent trips to Europe and all must go 
about the country to a large extent. This leaves the assist- 
ant as a resident buyer and manager of the department. 
Under this assistant are ‘“‘ heads of stock,’ or those having 
charge of a particular stock of goods. Let the jewelry 
department be taken as an example of this subdivision. 
Here some of the main stocks are watches, rings and novel- 
ties. In each of these divisions are several clerks under the 


_ Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of three articles on 
the Department Store by Mr. Higinbotham. 
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direct and personal supervision of the ‘‘ head of stock,’’ who, 
in addition to his oversight of the goods and the clerks, also 
waits upon customers. From the ranks of the heads of stock 
the assistant buyers are generally selected. , 

One of the few times when a buyer must consult th 
General Manager or the latter’s assistant is when he believes 
it advisable to exceed his limit in the amount of goods to be 
bought for a season’s trade. These limits are given the 
buyers before they start out to get goods for their spring and 
fall trade. Before the General Manager sets his stakes for 
the various departments he strives to take into consideration 
every condition having a possible bearing upon the trade of 
the particular department under discussion. First of all he 
strives to get a broad view of national financial conditions; 
then he attempts to analyze local financial prospects, the 
tightness or looseness of the money market, the prosperity of 
the farming community, and every other element that affects 
the monetary situation in a big way. Next he must be quick 
to anticipate changes and whims in fashion and public taste. 
He must study fads with seriousness. 

After the General Manager has weighed all these things he 
says to each buyer: ‘‘ You may spend so many dollars for 
your department this season.’’ Often, later in the season, a 
department manager finds an unexpected demand for his line 
of goods, or he believes that a wave of public favor is sweep- 
ing in his direction, and that, if he is prepared for it, he may 
get the start of some less discerning competitor. To do this, 
however, incurs risk and the expenditure of more money than 
his limit stipulated. Then he must go to the General 
Manager and plead his case. 


The General Manager and His Duties 


According to general practice each buyer holds a fortnightly 
conference with the General Manager and outlines the needs 
of his department for the next two weeks, besides placing 
before his superior all the information necessary to give the 
latter a clear, concise and comprehensive grasp of its con- 
dition on every score. Some of these monster retail estab- 
lishments hold a regular monthly council of department 
heads. On these occasions the General Manager presides 
and brings up for discussion all topics of broad interest. If 
one manager believes that his particular department is not 
having a fair show, he is permitted to debate his position in 
open meeting. These councils are attended by from twenty- 
five to fifty men. 

It is not to be understood, however, that the General 
Manager must wait for the regular fortnightly or monthly 
report of his department chiefs to know precisely where he 
stands. Every buyer keeps a set of books and must be able 
to indicate, at any time, exactly the condition of affairs in 
his charge. This means that his written report shall show 
how many goods in each separate stock he had at the begin- 
ning of the month, how many have been sold therefrom, what 
has been the gross profit on them, what goods have been 
bought and what received, the amount of his unpaid bills and 
the extent of his salary list. He must also be able to specify, 
at a moment’s notice, the goods in each section or subdivision 
ofa stock. In short, the General Manager is able, any day, 
to secure a bird’s-eye view of the status of his entire estab- 
lishment. 

From this it is not to be inferred that the General Manager 
or his assistant is content to learn the condition of his con- 
cern solely by figures or information on paper. He has not a 
more important duty than to know that the goods in the 
house are right and that they are handled at the right prices. 
When other matters are not imperatively demanding his 
attention he is going about from department to department 
looking after the quality and prices of goods. 

Every buyer presents an individual problem to the General 
Manager and his assistant. Some are daring and have a 
tendency to indulge in fads or hobbies, while others are 
inclined to keep in a beaten rut. Though recklessness is 


never a safe business element, ultra-conservatism is distinctly 
out of place in a departmént store, which is nothing if not 
dashing in its methods. A venturesome department manager 
can be curbed and trained to keep within reasonable bounds, 
but the timid and conventional buyer cannot be supplied with 
push and original and progressive ideas. 

One buyer had an almost abnormal liking for veilings. 
They seemed to fascinate him, and he took a keen personal 
delight in pushing this particular stock. In a single invoice 
he bought twenty-five cases of these goods—about 5000 
pieces—and then started in to dispose of them. Although 
the General Manager recognized that this was a ‘‘ hobby’”’ he 
kept his own council and prepared to judge the buyer by 
results only. A little shop was installed on a workroom floor 
and a force of girls put to the task of decorating the veils 
with chenille dots. Then came a big bargain sale of veilings 
—vwith the result that the stock was quickly disposed of ata 
high percentage of profit. Not all hobbies prove to be win- 
ning ventures, but in the main it may be said that the special 
enthusiasm which leads a department manager to buy heavily 
in one line of goods enables him to push that line with the 
extra energy and resourcefulness which bring satisfactory 
results. It should also be remembered that because a certain 
stock of goods is ‘‘normal’’ at $50,000 this year it will not 
be high next year at $80,000. Take the matter of furs as an 
example. Here is a variable quantity governed almost 
wholly by the whims of fashion. Laces, also, may be worn 
almost universally one year, and the next be in compara- 
tively slight demand. 

Thus far I have spoken only of the manner in which the 
General Manager keeps himself informed regarding the pur- 
chase and sale of goods. The intermediate step, how they 
are received and installed, is not without interest. All bills 
are sent to the office of the chief executive, where they are 
stamped with a blank form. Then they go to the basement 
receiving-room where the goods are opened by porters. In 
the blank stamped on the bill the receiving clerk enters the 
quantity, and the number of the “‘ store’”’ to which the goods 
belong, and signs his name, also marking on the goods the 
quantity and the cost price. Next the buyer is summoned 
and he makes a careful inspection to see that the price is 
according to agreement and that the quality is ‘‘up to 
sample.’’ He enters in the blank the terms regulating the 
payment of the bill and signs his name. The goods then go 
to the counters of the department or to its reserve stock ona 
storage floor. 

All the bills thus checked up in the receiving-room in a 
day are placed on an office file and sent to the desk of the 
General Manager or his assistant. After the ‘‘O. K.’’ of one 
of the chief officials of the merchandising department has 
been placed on all the invoices they are sent to the ‘‘ depart- 
ment office,’? where they are charged to the various “‘ stores’’ 
according to their respective numbers. Next the bills are 
passed to the office of the head bookkeeper, who credits the 
selling firms with the amounts. Upon the treasurer’s depart- 
ment falls the responsibility of seeing that these bills are paid 
at such time as will secure the greatest advantage in the 
matter of discounts. : a 


Some of the Tricks of the Trade 


No detail of department management calls for more careful 
watching than does the want record. Each counter is fur- 
nished with a tab of want slips, and all clerks are under 
strict instructions to fill ‘out one of these blanks for each 
article that is called for and not found in stock. Also they © 
are required similarly to note the approaching depletion of 
the stock of any article regularly carried. Incessantly the 
lesson is enforced and reiterated: Have what the people — 
want, and have it when they want it. ; 

It is not good business judgment to accept the evidence of 
the ‘‘want report’? without question or careful analysis. 
The buyer and the General Manager must always keep clos 


watch for the signs of a forced and fictitious demand insti- 
gated by jobbers and manufacturers who think they are 
laying the foundation for a good order from the house. In 
the earlier days of the department store there was a far more 
general attempt to operate the scheme of fictitious calls for 
new lines of goods than at present. 

“Have you the Venus corset?’’ asks the subsidized shop- 
per, with a manner which implies that the question is in the 
nature of a mere formality. She is moderately surprised 
when told what she already knows—that they are not in 
stock. If the woman is a skillful ‘‘ missionary’’ she only 
drops a word or two in explanation of her preference for that 
particular make and says she will look elsewhere. This 
call is repeated by others until, perhaps, the buyer becomes 
convinced there is a legitimate but limited demand for the 
article. Then he places a test order, being careful to make 
the quantity neither too large nor too small. In the former 
event, provided the demand were fictitious, the manager 
would be satisfied with his success and there would be no 
further call. If, on the other hand, the quantity ordered 
were very small it would be an easy matter for the manufac- 
turer to send out quite a force of missionaries and buy all the 
goods of his make in the store, feeling sure of recouping 
himself by a large order as a result of so brisk a trade. 

So high a state of development has been reached by the 
modern department store that the addition of new depart- 
ments is mainly a matter of space. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the progressive proprietor is always keenly alert to 
keep pace with public demand. It was not so very long ago 
that bicycle and camera departments were established to 
meet the pressure of a popular call for these articles. That 
other demands, as novel as these seemed at the time of their 
beginning, will arise is a foregone conclusion. 


The Department for Babies 


Some departments, however, are introduced merely for the 
accommodation of patrons and not because they yield any 
direct profits. The baby nursery is an excellent example. 
*“ Where can I leave my baby while doing my shopping ?’’ was 
a question which was put to floor-walkers, clerks and the 
matron of the waiting-room so continuously that the necessity 
of a provision for the temporary care of infants was impressed 
upon the management. Now nearly every large department 
store has a baby-room in charge of a competent nurse. This 
cosy apartment is generally an annex to the ladies’ waiting- 
room, and is furnished with cribs, cradles and rocking- 
chairs, and with a tempting stock of toys. In some establish- 
ments the nursery is so elaborate as to reach the proportions 
of a kindergarten school. Experience, however, has taught 
the undesirability of making the entertainment too attractive. 
In at least one large Chicago house it was found that some 
mothers. did not hesitate to make the playroom accommoda- 
tions the means of giving them a half holiday without the 
expense of providing nursemaids for their children. This 
experiment led to the discontinuance of the playroom and the 
_ substitution of a baby nursery of the simplest kind. The 
liability of having little foundlings permanently left in their 
charge has caused the managers of department stores to pro- 
vide for the exercise of great caution on the part of nurses in 
charge of baby-rooms. Asa rule, infants under six months 
of age are not received except in instances where the mothers 
are known to be regular customers of the establishment. 
Under all circumstances the mother leaving a child in charge 
of a nurse is required to give her name, and generally her 
home address, and to state the departments in which she 
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expects to do her trading. Some stores follow the practice 
of requiring a mother whose child has been left with the 
nurse to report to the baby-room within one hour, and in case 
of a failure to do this she is summoned by an attendant. 

In many instances the same babies are brought to the 
department nursery with such frequency and regularity that 
they become much attached to the nurse caring for them and 
apparently come to regard the baby-room as a second home. 
No medicines are administered to children left in the nursery 
and no food is provided by the store. When the chief nurse 
in charge of the baby-room finds that a foundling has been 
left on her hands the police department is notified and the 
little one is sent to the nearest station house at which it can 
receive proper care. Then, after investigation, the child is 
sent to anorphanage. These pathetic instances are not com- 
mon, but are the dread of the department store nursery. 

Occasionally, however, the baby-room becomes the scene 
of an amusing episode. One young mother, who had left her 
baby in the nursery, met her husband by appointment at the 
counter of a certain department and later sent him to the 
nurse to secure the child. The good-natured attendant told 
him that although she did not question his claim to the baby, 
which cooed and smiled at the sight of him, the rules of the 
house were very strict on the point that, under no circum- 
stances, should a child be delivered to any person other than 
the one who had left it. 

‘“But you can see for yourself that the baby knows me,’’ he 
proudly exclaimed, ‘‘ and I guess it doesn’t take much of an 
eye, either, to see that it has my features to a dot!”’ 

But the nurse remained firm in her refusal to give the child 
into his arms and he was reluctantly compelled to bring his 
wife with him. She enjoyed the joke greatly, but his pride 
was deeply wounded and he went away muttering: ‘‘ I should 
think that any one would know that that baby belongs to me!” 

Some department stores keep a house physician for the 
treatment of employees and patrons who may require his 
services in case of emergency. His office is equipped with 
appointments for the proper care of those who are suddenly 
overtaken by illness. 

With regard to the future development of new departments 
it should be said that the general tendency appears to be to 
discourage the invasion of the professional field. Only one 
Chicago department store has a dental office or a savings 
bank, for example, and these are both independent institu- 
tions admitted on a percentage basis. Few department 
stores in Chicago, it should also be observed, deal in spirit- 
uous liquors, even those for table use. 


Elephants and Funerals Ruled Out 


A General Manager made this comment on the scope of de- 
partment-store traffic: 

““T am told that a big department store in London will 
accept an order for a live elephant, and will take charge of a 
funeral, furnishing all the necessary appointments, from 
coffin to carriages and gloves. This is going altogether 
beyond the limits of the traffic in America, and in my opinion 
passes the bounds of good business judgment. We furnish 
our patrons with an opportunity to deposit their savings, to 
have their photographs taken, and to receive the services of 
a physician in case of an emergency; but we draw the line at 
elephants and funerals! ’’ 

In a vast establishment employing thousands of workers 
who are necessarily governed bya rigid and exacting system 
there would seem to be little opportunity for the display of the 
humanities of life, and yet in this particular the stranger is 


likely to meet with a pleasant surprise. Comparatively few 
persons would expect to find a well-conducted schoolroom in 
the heart of one of these great commercial hives, yet if there 
is a large department store in this country which does not 
regularly maintain, at its own expense, a school for the 
instruction of its younger employees, it is certainly behind 
its competitors, for the practice is general. The scope of 
these schools, and the lines upon which they are conducted, 
are somewhat varied, but all give instruction in the elemen- 
tary branches taught in the common schools. These studies 
include arithmetic, spelling, geography, grammar or lan- 
guage, and even one or two more adyanced branches. In one 
Chicago department- store instruction is given only to cash 
girls and ‘‘wrappers,’’ not to clerks. Of these there are 
three hundred in the employ of the house, and they are 
divided into classes of from eighty to one hundred. Each 
class is given instruction for one month, and from eight to 
ten o’clock in the morning. At the end of the month another 
class is installed, and so on until the round has been made of 
all who are eligible to admission. Then the first class comes 
in for its second term and the circuit is again made. 

Another store does not exclude clerks from its classroom 
and does not draw the limit at any particular age, but admits 
all of its employees who feel themselves deficient in school 
training and wish to make up their lack in this direction. 
The sessions of this school are from half-past eight in the 
morning until eleven, and its enrollment seldom falls below 
two hundred. It is estimated that all the employees of this 
institution who come within its school classification average 
three months’ instruction in the course of a year. 


The Work of the Cash Girls’ College 


There is no attempt on the part of the management of 
department stores to give the impression that these schools 
are philanthropic enterprises. On the other hand, it is 
frankly confessed that they are maintained for the selfish pur- 
pose of increasing the service-value of their employees and 
that they undeniably yield a profit to the establishments by 
which they are supported. A cardinal duty of the school- 
teacher is to obtain a fair knowledge of the mental capacity 
and personal traits of each pupil and to make these observa- 
tions a matter of record. In fact, the schoolmistress is 
regarded as one of the chief aids of the Superintendent, who 
relies upon her for an intimate knowledge of the younger 
employees, from among whom he must eventually select 
those to be promoted to more responsible positions. Then, 
too, the teacher of the department store school is relied upon 
to weed out the stupid and the dull who, after patient 
instruction and attention, fail to show promise of developing 
into reasonably bright workers. Many of the children who 
are received into the big department store would remain 
almost wholly devoid of school training were it not for the 
classroom of the establishment. 

Scores of touching incidents are encountered in these 
schoois, but one will be sufficient to indicate the practical 
good which is accomplished by this work. During the holi- 
day week of 1896 two men, representing a large city church, 
were engaged in carrying cheer and material comfort to some 
of the most destitute families in a large tenement district. 
They found one household where the mother was sick in bed, 
the father out of work, and the several children inadequately 
clothed and nourished. One of these visitors was a young 
man in the employ of a large department store. Immediately 
it occurred to him that possibly he might find employment, in 

(Concluded on Page 13) 


JacK and the BeanstalK—By Guy Wetmore Carry] 


(A Grimm Tale 


ITHOUT the slightest basis for hypochondriasis 
A widow had forebodings that a cloud around 
her flung, 
As, with expression cynical, for half the day a 
clinical 
Thermometer she held beneath her tongue. 


Whene’er she read the papers she suffered from the vapors ; 
At every tale of malady or accident she'd groan: 
In every new and smart disease, from housemaid’s knee to heart 
disease, 
She recognized the symptoms as her own! 


The closets of her villa were full of sarsaparilla, 
Ammonia, bronchial troches, digitalis, soda mint, 
Restoratives hirsutical, and soaps to clean the cuticle, 

And iodine, and peptonoids, and lint. 


She was nervous, apoplectic, and anemic and dyspeptic : 
Thongh not convinced of catalepsy, yet she had her fears: 

She spoke with force fanatical about a twinge rheumatical, 
And said she had a buzzing in her eats. 


Now, all of this bemoaning, and this sighing, and this 
groaning 
The mind of Jack, her son and heir, unconscionably 
bored. 


Made 


His heart completely hardening, he gave his time to gardening, 
For raising beans was something he adored. 


Each morn in accents morbid that sad maternal bore bid 
Her heartless son affectionate and lachrymose good-byes : 
She never granted Jack a day without some long ‘‘Alackaday! ’’ 
Accompanied by rolling of the eyes. 


But Jack, no panic showing, just watched his beanstalk growing ; 
No tear bedimmed his eye, however touching was her talk : 

She never fussed or flurried him. The only thing that worried him 
Was when no bean-pods grew upon the stalk. 


But then he wabbled loosely his head, and wept profusely, 
And, taking out his handkerchief to mop away his tears, 
Exclaimed : ‘‘ It hasn’t got any!’’ He found this blow to botany 
Was sadder than were all his mother’s fears | 


The Moral is that gardeners pine 
Whene’er no pods adorn the vine. 

Of all sad words experience gleans 

The saddest are: ‘‘It might have beans! ’’ 


(I did not make this up myself. 
*Twas in a book upon my shelf. 
It’s witty, but I won’t deny 
It’s rather Whittier than I! ) 
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The Predicament of E. Trueman FickKlin 
By George Hibbard 


Miss Maud Pursley 


TRUEMAN FICKLIN, the head of the Weather 
k Bureau newly established at Byzantium, New York, 
* was a very nice young man. He was not only a 
young man with the nicest tastes, but he was a very con- 
scientious young man. From his earliest youth he had 
always been conscientious. At school, if he did anything, 
he always told it. Also if any of the other boys did anything 
and said that he did it, he would insist that he did not, and 
his reputation for truthfulness was such that he always was 
believed. This, as may be imagined, did not tend to make 
him so popular. Still, he was very well liked, though his 
incurable habit of veracity lost for his side the baseball game 
of the year because he insisted on declaring he was ‘‘ out’’ 
when the umpire had decided that he was “‘ safe’’ at base. 

It was with great delight that he found himself raised to 
the charge of the Meteorological Station at Byzantium—in his 
case literally a rise in life, for it was to the very top of the 
highest office building in the place. With gayety and con- 
fidence he looked forward to an existence of contentment and 
modest usefuiness. But this did not last long. His disen- 
chantment followed all too soon. It was but a brief period, 
in fact, before he discovered the rose leaf that was finally 
going to turn—no, crumple—and render his days and his 
nights miserable. For amonth he was in bliss. Then the 
awakening came. Everything was as right as his heart could 
desire except his work. This he could not get right. It was 
most unaccountable. He gave the most intense thought and 
diligent care to it, but try as he would, by the most pains- 
taking methods, he could not make his predictions tally with 
the actual results. 

When he had predicted that it would be ‘‘ Clear, with fresh 
breezes,’’ the day was sure to be overcast, with unbroken 
calm. If he ventured to declare that ‘‘ Unbroken summer 
weather will prevail, with northerly winds shifting to west- 
erly,’’ as an actual fact there would be an April-like succes- 
sion of changes, with a southerly wind changing to easterly. 
Nor was it any use if he took refuge in such apparently safe 
generalities as ‘‘Unsettled conditions not clearly defined. 
May be cool with sinking thermometer, followed by rising 
with increasing heat, while there may be heat with growing 
coolness. The day may be fair to rainy or rainy to fair, or 
possibly rainy and fair.’’ At once the weather would declare 
itself uncompromisingly as one thing or the other: as twelve 
hours of sultry hotness or benumbing chilliness; as a morn- 
ing and afternoon of blazing sunshine or drenching rain. 

There was no escaping it, and Trueman was appalled. He 
could only conclude that it was his fate among meteorologists 
to fall upon a particularly baffling and impossible kind of 
climate, though really it seemed an ordinary enough summer. 

He began to be sleepless at night, wondering what kind of 
weather it really was going to be the next morning, and get- 
ting up from hour to hour to see how the sky looked and 
which way the wind was blowing. He became pale and thin, 
for the strain was beginning to tell on him. Indeed, the 
situation for one of his acutely conscientious nature was 
remarkable and horrible. To be obliged to go on day after 
day making statements that he awoke on the following 
morning only to see falsified was something almost beyond 
endurance. It was a most marvelous instance of the irony 
of fate, and Trueman suffered intensely under it. 

This was the condition of affairs when one day he was 
taken to a picnic arranged by the Byzantium Dancing Club. 

““That’s rather a pretty girl,’’ he said condescendingly, 
after the manner of masculine youth. 

“That,’’ said Watkyns, a friend of his—a genial young 
undertaker —in a reverential tone, ‘‘ is Miss Maud Pursley.’’ 
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‘Oh!’ replied Trueman airily. ‘‘ I shouldn’t mind being 
introduced.’’ 

““Mind!’? exclaimed his friend indignantly; ‘‘ I should 
think you wouldn’t mind. The only question is, will she 
mind having you? Why, Maud Pursley is the acknowledged 
belle of the whole set. If she’d take the trouble, in about 
sixteen minutes she’d make you wish you were dead and had 
the money for your clothes.”’ 

“T think really I should like to know the young lady,’’ 
responded Trueman, his interest in Miss Pursley increased, 
if anything, by his knowledge of her formidable nature. 

Watkyns approached Miss Pursley, who was cheerfully 
eating a ham sandwich, and spoke a few words to her. 
Trueman saw the young lady nod carelessly; then Watkyns 
beckoned to him, and Trueman drew near, with, it must be 
confessed, his heart already beating a little more rapidly. 

‘‘Miss Pursley,’’? said Watkyns, ‘‘I want to introduce my 
friend, Mr. Ficklin.’’ 

He at once tactfully withdrew, leaving Trueman, much to 
his surprise, suddenly bereft of speech. Maud Pursley 
looked him up and down critically. 

‘“ Well, Mr. Man?” she briskly said, as he did not speak. 

‘‘T hope you don’t mind my having asked to be introduced 
to you,’? Trueman managed to say at length. 

“JT don’t know,’’ she said with perfect frankness. Then 
she laughed and added, casting up her eyes with a senti- 
mental sigh that ended in a laugh: “‘ Time alone can tell.” 

By now it was all over with Trueman. He already felt 
like the dust beneath her feet, and gloried in it. 

‘““T__I’m sure I’d like to please you,’’ he murmured 
dejectedly. 

“All right,’’ she said cheerfully. 
Who are you, anyway?”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked Trueman rather taken aback 
by the young lady’s appalling directness. 

““T mean, what are you good for, where do you come from, 
and what’s your business?’’ she began. 

‘““T am a meteorologist,’’ answered Trueman meekly. 

““What?’’ cried the girl, drawing slightly away, while 
something very like a look of fright came into her eyes. 

““T mean,’’ he said hurriedly, ‘“‘ that I have charge of the 
Weather Bureau of Byzantium.”’ 

‘“Oh!”’? she exclaimed, more reassured. ‘‘Is that all? 
You are the man who says what the weather is going to be?’’ 

‘“YVes,’’ said Trueman sadly. 

“Well, then,’’ Miss Pursley retorted, ‘‘ let me tell you that 
I think you’re pretty poor at it. Why, only the other day I 
read in the newspaper that you said it was going to be pleas- 
ant. I wore a new hat and it rained cats and dogs, and that 
was the end of my hat.’’ 

““T am very sorry,’? murmured Trueman contritely. 

“And a week ago,’’ she went on with increasing indigna- 
tion, ‘‘ you predicted there wasn’t going to be any wind. I 
went out ever so far on my wheel and there was a perfect 
gale coming back. I had to walk almost all the way. I was 
never so tired in my life.’”’ 

““You must understand,’’ said Trueman, ‘‘ how much I 
regret anything that causes you any trouble.’’ 

““Well,’’? she replied more cheerfully, ‘‘ I suppose a man’s 
got to make mistakes sometimes. I tell you, though, that 
you must be right about the day after to-morrow. I’m going 
on an excursion onthe lake, or at least I’m going if it is 
pleasant, and I want to know particularly what sort of a day 
it is going to be.” 

““T’ll be most careful about it,’? said Trueman devotedly. 

From the moment that Trueman first spoke to Miss Pursley 
until he accompanied her to her own door he hardly left her 
side. It was he who swung her in the swing until he cracked 
several seams; it was he who later rowed her in a boat on 
the river until his hands were blistered; it was he who later 
still reclined on the grass at her feet in the clear moonlight. 
There was no doubt about it that by the time the baskets 
were all packed up he was head over ears in love with Maud 
Pursley, and in his mind he had already begun to designate 
her, in capital letters, as the ONE WOMAN. 

‘*Remember,’’ she said as she stood on the veranda hold- 
ing his hand as they said farewell; ‘“‘you’ve got to be right 
about the weather the day after to-morrow, for I must know.’’ 

““ Surely,’’ he said with all confidence. 

““And you’ll go, too,’’? she said with melting sweetness; 
“if I get you an invitation. I’ll telephone you to-morrow 
morning, and you must be certain about the kind of day or 
I?ll never speak to you again.”’ 

Trueman knew that he was walking on the paving-stones 
as he strode away. But they did not seem like paving- 
stones. There was an elasticity that he had never noticed in 
any sidewalk before, and with every step there was a spring 
that seemed to shoot him up in the clouds. 

When he awoke on the following morning it appeared to 
be in a new world of unspeakable bliss. As soon as he could 
gather his wits together he realized that it was SHE, and 
from the first step out of bed until he seemed to soar up in 
the elevator to the top of the office building he thought of 
nothing else. 

It was about twelve o’clock when Miss Pursley telephoned. 

““Hello!’’ she said as he listened in rapture. ‘‘ I’ve got 
the invitation for you and you’ll come.”’ . 

““Of course,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But I’m afraid that we can’t 
expect much in the way of good weather.’’ 
“Then Ill not go,’’ she said promptly. 
weather. 


““We’ll see about that. 


“It must be good 
You must have it good weather.’’ 


“But I don’t make the weather,’’ he pleaded piteously. 

““Well,’’ she said shortly, ‘‘ it’s got to be good weather. 
Don’t you want to go with me? It must be good weather or 
I'll never forgive you. I’m counting on it. Good-by.’”’ 

And he heard an ominous little click that indicated she 
had hung up the receiver. 

Trueman returned to his desk in a state of great depres- 
sion. Work it out as he might he could not make a pleasant 
day of it. The most unfavorable reports came in from the _ 
surrounding country and the local indications became hourly : 
more threatening. It was with an aching heart he prepared 
his prediction and delivered it to the newspapers. 

Local conditions, though unsettled, still clearly indicate squally 
weather, while a well-developed storm, central in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and slowly moving in this direction, makes heavy 
rain and wind certain. 

That was the best he could make of it, and in despair, 
after holding his report until the last moment, he let it goto 
the world. ; . 

The following afternoon was, of course, one of burning — 
sunshine and came after a morning of perfect summery blue 
sky. Trueman recognized the fact only too well as he © 
crawled along the street on the way to see the object of his 
adoration. Would she be at home? It was with indescrib- 
able relief that he heard the announcement that Miss Pursley 
was ‘‘in,’’ though at once his terror returned with the near 
prospect of meeting her. 

She kept him waiting for a long time, then she drifted into 
the room without any indications that she saw him—her eyes 
fixed on the ceiling. 

*“T couldn’t help it,’’ he gasped. 
indicate what I said.’’ 

“T believe that you did it on purpose,’’ she replied, look- 
ing in any direction but that in which he stood. ‘‘ See what 
a day it is,’? and she pointed to the window where the sun 
Was pouring in radiantly. ‘‘I believe that you wanted to do 
something else.” 

“‘T assure you,’’ cried Trueman in agony, ‘‘that I have 
thought of nothing but seeing you—been looking forward to 
it every moment since I left you.”’ 

““A nice way to show it,’’ she pouted. 
be having a splendid time!”’ 

‘“I’m not sure,’’ said Trueman gently, ‘‘ that it is not bet- 
ter here—alone.’’ 

In such a fashion he made his peace, and it was with some- 
thing of his former feeling of rapture that he went away. 
Still there was one thought that came to harass him. She 
had told him that it was her intention, if the following day — 
were pleasant, to visit her aged grandmother, who lived in a 
small place a few miles distant. She explained that she only 
went when she felt sure of good weather. She had asked 
him what he had thought, and he had replied, guardedly, that 
he could not tell as yet. She said she would see in the 
morning paper. It was a great responsibility and Trueman 
felt it. 

He returned at once to his office and consulted the auspices 
vouchsafed by science. As he read them they all pointed 
unmistakably in one way. There were the clearest indica- 
tions that the morrow would be a particularly fine day. He 
breathed again and wrote his forecast joyfully. 

All points to continued good weather and there is no reason 
to expect change. The day will be fair, with fresh westerly 
breezes and slightly increasing heat. 

The next morning was pleasant enough, but by noon it was 
pouring. The rain came down persistently all of the after-_ 
noon. Without a break it continued till nightfall, when it 
let up suddenly. In the evening, as early as he thought was 
prudent, Trueman again sought the Pursley mansion. 

“Well,’’? said Maud Pursley in a snuffly'tone, but with 
decided asperity, ‘‘I went because I read what you said. I 
got very wet feet and was drenched through. Of course I’ve 
an awful cold. Look at me.’’ ote a ' 

Indeed the object of his affections was a sufficiently piti- 
able looking object. Her lovely nose was of the redness of 
the rose and her pretty eyes looked as if she had been weep- 
ing violently, the lids were so distended, not to say puffy. 
In truth, between sneezes, she occasionally wiped away a 
tear. Trueman thought that she had never looked more 
attractive. He had reached the stage where a red nose and 
weeping eyes are nothing. 

“What could I do?’’ he groaned; ‘“‘ everything seemed to 
prove it.”’ 

“Then,’’ she said decidedly, ‘‘I don’t believe in your old 
Weather Bureau anyway. It’s always wrong.’’ 

““But you will forgive me?’’ pleaded Trueman. 

It was then and there that it was settled—though she 
wished that the engagement should be kept secret for a 
little time longer before her father was told. Her father! 
Trueman had never as yet been obliged to consider this for- 
midable personage and at the thought of him he felt a sensa- 
tion of chilling depression. He had seen him and the sight 
was not reassuring. A large man, with deep, gruff voice and 
an impatient manner. He was a florist —sending his flowers 
to the metropolis—and necessarily a millionaire. He never 
sold the smallest spray of lily of the valley for less than its 
weight in gold and at some periods of the year it might have 
appeared that he only parted with ‘‘American Beauties ’’ for 
their equivalent in diamonds. 

But in spite of the bliss and rapture incident to the time 
Trueman cannot be said to have had a pleasant life. The 
weather proved no less refractory than before. No matter 


‘‘ Everything seemed to 


“Why, we might 


what he might predict it would 20¢ come true. Occasionally 
he might almost hit it, or at least come so near to it that he 
could make excuses to himself. A squall of one day might 
come bursting in twenty-four hours later with some chance of 
being called the same storm, When he had written ‘‘ Cool 


- conditions will be of short duration, as warm weather will be 


_ felt here by Monday morning,” the thermometer might encour- 
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_ plants watered. Then when you said it 


in an hour. 


_ to be hard on young people and no one can 


dark hall he felt Maud throw her arms 
| about his neck. ‘‘I’ve been listening,’’ she 


| bad time of the year. 


age him by dropping a few points during the night, but by 

noon on Monday it would be surely sailing upward with a 

Still, this would not satisfy his very 
exacting conscience, and the situation was trying. 

“Of course I don’t believe a bit,’’ said Maud to him quite 
frankly, ‘‘in your silly old whirligigs and all the other bric- 
a-brac you’ve gotup there. Butif the Government is willing 
to pay you for it, why, we’ll need the money to satisfy papa 
when you talk to him.”’ 

That was the pinch and Trueman felt it. He was no 
longer alone in the world. He had another for whom he was 
responsible. Without this he assured himself that he would 
have resigned long ago and at once been free from this awful 
weight of daily falsity. But without a position how could he 

- dare to appear before the undoubtedly exacting parent. And 
it was necessary that the interview should take place. At 
first, being engaged had been enough to interest Maud, but 
now she felt that she could not be perfectly happy unless 
“the other girls knew about it.’’ 

It was a chilly autumn evening when, with Maud sitting on 
the lower step of the stair in the hall, Trueman knocked at 
the door of the study where the burly florist was accustomed 
to withdraw after his dinner. 

“Want anything of me?’”’ asked Pursley, after Trueman 
had entered and stood with beating heart silently contem- 

plating the other figure looming portent- 

ously through the thick cigar smoke. 

As Trueman only wanted his daughter 
he had a natural hesitation about saying so 

in this off-hand manner; consequently, in 
his embarrassment, he said nothing. 

“Well, what is it?’’ continued the other 

impatiently. 

“T hardly know how to begin,’’ stam- 
mered Trueman, ‘‘ but the fact is that I’ve 
been in love with Maud for a long time, and 
I’ve asked her to marry me and she has 
said that she would.”’ 

““Never! ’’ thundered her father. 

“What!”? exclaimed Trueman, com- 
pletely taken aback. He had foreseen the 
difficulties in the way, but he had never 
anticipated a direct refusal. 

““Never!’’ repeated the other. ‘‘I know 
you — and I’m not going to have her married 


This was plain speaking, and Trueman 
would have beat a retreat if his natural in- 
dignation had not restrained him. 

“What have you got against me, Mr. 
Pursley?’’ he asked with more firmness 

_ than he had ever shown in his life. 

“Got against you!’’ exclaimed the par- 
ent. ‘‘ Nothing, except that you are not 
good for anything, and don’t know any- 
thing, and have been ruining me with those 
weather predictions of yours. What hap- 

_ pened yesterday? I read in the morning 
paper that mild weather was going to con- 
tinue. And what was the result? I didn’t 
put any heat in the greenhouses: I can’t 
tell you how many plants were destroyed.’’ 
“Tt was a mistake,’’ confessed Trueman 

_ wearily. 

“And it’s only what is happening every 
day. All summer, when you said it was 
going to be rainy I’d put off having the 


was going to be fair I’d have all the men 
at it only to have everything drowned out 
No, sir; if you want Maud, 
_you’ve got to do better or I can’t trust her 
with you. I tell you, sir, that you’ve got 
to be right at least once. Now I don’t want 


claim that I’m exacting. You must be right 
once, sir, and then perhaps we'll talk about 
it. Good-evening.”’ 

Her father turned away in a manner that 
clearly left nothing else to be said, and 
Trueman, feeling that all appeal would be 
useless, reluctantly left the room. In the 


whispered. ‘‘I could not help it. Oh, you 
-cando that. You can be right just once— 
_ only asingle time. For my sake.’’ 
_ Trueman worked as he had never worked 
before. There was not a corner of the country he did not 
watch for every indication of coming fair weather or foul. 
Not a dispatch that he received from headquarters that he 
did not do his best to try by his own deductions. It was a 
Through the latter part of October 
and in the early days of November there could be such 
‘different kinds of weather—periods of calm and Indian 
Summer alternating with times of frost and the first snows. 
Even a belated thunderstorm came along to throw Trueman 
uite out of his reckoning when one day he had predicted 
with assurance that winter was about to set in at last. He 
did not dare see the father, and every visit to the home was 
_a perilous undertaking from the dread of meeting him. 
-Trueman’s usually good spirits began to give way, and 
ven Maud seemed less cheerful and confident. 


“1 hope you don’t mind my having 
asked to be introduced to you,” 
Trueman managed to say 
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““Oh,”’ she said to him one evening as she parted with him 
at the door under the tender light of a new moon, ‘‘ only once 
-—only once—my darling.”’ 

Her cry went straight to his heart. 

““T try so hard,’’ he pleaded. 

““In two months,’’ she said, ‘‘ you have not been right 
once.’’ She paused. ‘‘Do you know, I have an idea! I 
wish you would try my way.’’ 

‘“ What is it?’’ he asked. 

She leaned over and whispered for a moment in his ear. 

““Oh!”? Trueman exclaimed. 

““Try it, please,’’ she said as she slipped out of sight 
through the door. ‘‘ It would be just as good, anyhow.’’ 

Trueman walked off pondering deeply. The idea was 
ridiculous and he would not think of it. But he would make 
one last effort to be right in the morning. He went to his 
office and worked it all out. 

Conditions unchanged — mild weather will continue for some 
days. 

Unfailingly, the next day there was a snowstorm. An 
Arctic wind swept all before it and formed drifts until all the 
trains were late. In two places telegraphic communication 
was interrupted. Trueman sat in the top of the high office 
building in deepest dejection. Maud had told him her father 
had expected to make a shipment of unusualimportance. Of 
course all had been destroyed. It was the last straw. He 
did not dare to go near the Pursley house. For hours he sat 
motionless, and, in his despair, touching neither food nor 
drink. The wind, moaning through the anemometer, sang 
the dirge of his last hopes. They came toask him for the 
He 
He 


‘ 


forecast for the early editions of the afternoon papers. 
had nothing ready, and it was necessary to act at once. 


Then, from the mere motion or some other 
cause, a sudden change came over his spirit. Was it not 
cowardly to give way thus? Was it worthy of her and of 
her love? But what could he do? Suddenly her suggestion 
occurred to him. He was alone in the room, for he had 
said that he would be ready presently. Going to his table he 
took out some sheets of paper and cut them into a number of 
regular strips. On one after the other he wrote a forecast for 
every imaginable kind of weather. Though it was December, 
he made arrangement for a possible July day. When he had 
finished there was a goodly pile of prepared slips lying before 
him. He seized them nervously, reached for his hat, threw 
the bunch in it and shook it violently. For a full moment 
he remained shaking the slips until they were in utter confu- 
sion. He put down the hat on the desk, closed his eyes, and 


arose wearily. 


7 


feverishly plunging in his hand drew forth one of the pieces 
of paper. Looking at it he read: 


Conditions indicate that present storm will pass away about 
midnight, to be succeeded by lessening winds but increasing 
cold. Fair to-morrow with intense cold. Shippers must use 
caution or had best refrain from all shipment of perishable 
goods. 

There was no equivocation about it. Glancing out of the 
window and casting his eyes on the instruments he decided 
that it was ridiculous. Still, it was what he had determined 
to do and with a certain obstinacy he decided to do it. He 
knew that it was burning his ships—that this was his last 
throw. 

Until midnight he lay awake to hear the wind suddenly 
subside at the stroke of twelve and steal away like Cinderella 
from the dance. It surprised him a little, and he was still 
more amazed when he awoke the next morning —for he was 
young and the young will sleep—to find the sun shining 
brightly in at his window over a white, crackling, creaking 
world. Could it be possiblethat he was right at last? There 
could not be a doubt of it. His predictions had come true 
to the letter. He could not dress fast enough—eat his break- 
fast fast enough. He might appear with the right to claim 
his love at last. He had given a distinct warning that 
perishable goods should not be shipped, and the thick frost on 
the window-pane showed how right he had been. Pursley 
would be deeply grateful to him and all would go merry as 
a marriage bell. And soon the marriage bell would be ring- 
ing for his wedding! 

Maud had seen him coming and she met him excitedly at 
the door. 

““Oh!’’ she said, quickly drawing him out of the hall. 
““Come in here; I don’t want you to meet papa. He 
is in a fearful temper.’’ 

“* But,’’? said Trueman, greatly taken aback, ‘‘ didn’t 


you see? It came out just as I predicted in every 
particular.”’ 
“T know,’’ she replied. ‘‘I don’t understand it.’’ 


“ Well,’? answered Trueman sturdily, ‘‘ I’ve done 
what he said. I’m going now to find him and remind 
him of his promise.’’ 

‘*T hope it will be all right, dear,’’ she said admir- 
ingly. 

Pursley was in the study in which Trueman had had 
his first interview with him. He was pacing the floor 
impatiently when the latter entered. 

“Well, sir!’’ he began, his indignation making it 
impossible for him to go on. 

“T’ve come,’’ said Trueman mildly, ‘‘to tell you 
that I have fulfilled that condition you imposed. I 
have been right;’’ and Trueman waved his hand to the 
window, through which it was impossible to see because 
of the frost. “See!” 

*“T see!’’ roared Pursley. 
see! And I don’t know 
dollars it has cost me!’’ 

“But I warned all shippers against 
sending perishable goods,’”’ urged 
Trueman. ‘“‘I predicted intense 
cold.’’ 

““T know,’’ continued Pursley; ‘‘ but 
do you think I have been taking your 
advice? I have been doing exactly 
the opposite. It’s your being right 
this time that has played the mis-. 
chief —and made me lose I don’t know 
how much, sir.’’ 

Trueman sank into a chair over- 
come. Certainly this was the last 
blow. 

“But, papa,’’ cried Maud, bursting 
into the room, ‘‘ Trueman did what 
you said he was to do, and you can’t 
go back on your word. You know 
what you promised! ’”’ 

She threw her arms about the old 
man’s neck. It was as easy to see 
him yielding under the influence as to 
see the hoar frost melt on the window 
under the warm beams of the morning 
sun. 

“‘And if you don’t say that we can do 
what we want it will break my heart.’’ 

That seemed too much for the father, 
and he stood evidently vacillating. 

‘“Vou’ve got to,’’ she concluded 
decidedly. 

On reflection, Pursley evidently did 
not seem to see that there was any- 
thing else to do, and he held out his 
hand to Trueman. 

Then and there the engagement 
finally received official recognition 
from the head of the Pursley household, 
and Maud and Trueman were happy. 

“‘But,’? said Pursley to Trueman when it was all over, 
‘“you’re much too poor a guesser for this weather business. 
You’ll have to get out of it, and I’ll see if I can’t set you up 
in something sure, where a man can’t make a mistake.”’ 

Trueman and Maud are now happily married and have a 
well-appointed house in New York city. But Trueman, as 
her father wished, sent in his resignation as the head of the 
Weather Bureau at Byzantium, and is now a most successful 
operator on Wall Street. The accuracy with which he can 
foretell the rise and fall of stock is unerring. Pursley has 
long since ceased to be anxious about the future of the 
young people. 

_‘T always thought well enough of him,’’ he informed his 
daughter confidentially. ‘‘It was only necessary to get him 
into something that was a certainty.” 


““T should think I did 
how many hundreds of 
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CALUMET pA es Romance of the Great Wheat 


“You don't mean that — that you can’t do it?” 
DRAWN By 
H.C. EDWAROS 


FIFTEENTH CHAPTER 


EFORE December was half gone—and while the mild 
B autumn weather serenely held, in spite of weather pre- 
dictions and of storm signs about the sun and days 
of blue haze and motionless trees—the newspaper-reading 
public knew all the outside facts about the fight in wheat, 
and they knew it to be the biggest fight since the days of 
““Old Hutch’’ and the two-dollar-a-bushel record. Indeed, 
there were men who predicted that the two-dollar mark 
would be reached before Christmas, for the Clique of specu- 
lators who held the floor were buying, buying, buying — 
millions upon millions of dollars were slipping through their 
ready hands, and still there was no hesitation, no weak- 
ening. Until the small fry had dropped out the deal had 
been confused; it was too big, there were too many inter- 
ests involved, to make possible a clear understanding, but 
now it was settling down into a grim fight between the big- 
gest men on the Board. The Clique were buying wheat — 
Page & Company were selling it to them: if it should come 
out, on the thirty-first of December, that Page & Company 
had sold more than they could deliver,.the Clique would be 
winners; but if it should have been delivered, to the last 
bushel, the corner would be broken, and the Clique would 
drop from sight as so many reckless men had dropped before. 
The readers of every great newspaper in the country were 
watching Page & Company. The general opinion was that 
they could not do it, that such an enormous quantity of grain 
could not be delivered and registered in time, even if it were 
to be had. 

But the public overlooked, indeed it had no means of know- 
ing, one important fact. The members of the Clique were new 
men in the public eye. They represented apparently unlim- 
ited capital, but they were young, eager, overstrung; flushed 
with the prospect of success, they were talking for publica- 
tion. They believed they knew of every bushel in the coun- 
try that was to be had, and they allowed themselves to say 
that they had already bought more than this. If this were 
true, Page was beaten. But it was not true. The young 
men of the Clique had forgotten that Page had trained agents 
in every part of the world; that he had alliances with great 
railroad and steamer lines, that he had a weather bureau and 
a system of crop reports that outdid those of the United States 
Government, that he could command more money than two 
such Cliques, and, most important of all, that he did oé talk 
for publication. The young speculators were matching their 
wits against a great machine. Page had the wheat, he was 
making the effort of his career to deliver it, and he had no 
idea of losing. 

Already millions of bushels had been rushed into Chicago. 
It was here that the fight took on its spectacular features, 
for the grain must be weighed and inspected before it could 
be accepted by the Board of Trade, and this could be 
done only in “‘regular’’ warehouses. The struggle had been 
to get control of these warehouses. It was here that the 
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Clique had done their shrewdest work, and they had 
supposed that Page was finally outwitted until they 
discovered that he had coolly set about building a mil- 
lion bushel annex to his new house, Calumet K. And 
so it was that the newspapers learned that on the chance 
of completing Calumet K before the thirty-first of 
December hung the whole question of winning and 
losing; that if Bannon should fail, Page would be short 
two million bushels. And then came reporters and 
newspaper illustrators, who hung about the office and 
badgered Hilda, or perched on timber piles and sketched 
until Bannon or Peterson or Max could get at them and 
drive them out. Young men with snap-shot cameras 
waylaid Bannon on his way to luncheon, and published, 
with his picture, elaborate stories of his skill in avert- 
ing a strike—stories that were not at all true. 

Far out in Minnesota and Montana and South 
Dakota farmers were driving their wheat-laden wagons 
to the hundreds of local receiving houses that dotted 
the railroad lines. Box cars were waiting for the red 
grain, to roll it away to Minneapolis and Duluth— day 
and night the long trains were puffing eastward. Every- 
where the order was ‘‘Rush!’’ Railroad presidents 
and managers knew that Page was in a hurry, and they 
knew what Page’s hurries meant, not only to the thou- 
sands of men who depended on him for their daily bread, 
but to the many great industries of the Northwest 
whose credit and integrity were inextricably interwoven 
with his. Division superintendents knew that Page was 
in a hurry, and they snapped out orders and discharged 
half-competent men and sent quick words along the hot 
wires that were translated by dispatchers and operators 
and yardmasters into profane, driving commands. Con- 
ductors knew it, brakemen and switchmen knew it; 
they made flying switches in defiance of companies’ 
orders, they ran where they used to walk, they slung 
their lunch pails on their arms and ate when and where 
they could, gazing over their cold tea at some portrait 
of Page, or of a member of the Clique, or of Bannon, 
in the morning’s paper. 

Elevator men at Minneapolis knew that Page was 
in a hurry, and they worked day and night at shovel 
and scale. Steamboat masters up at Duluth knewit, 
and mates and deck hands and stevedores and dock- 
wallopers—more than one steamer scraped her paint 
in the haste to get under the long spouts that waited 
to pour out grain by the hundred thousand bushels. 
Trains came down from Minneapolis, boats came down 
from Duluth, warehouse after warehouse at Chicago was 
filled: and overstrained nerves neared the breaking point 
as the short December days flew by. Some said the Clique 
would win, some said Page would win; in the wheat pit men 
were fighting like tigers; every one who knew the facts was 
watching Charlie Bannon. 

The storm came on the eighteenth of the month. It was 
predicted two days ahead, and shipmasters were warned at 
all the lake ports. It was a northwest blizzard, driven down 
from the Canadian Rockies at sixty miles -an hour, leaving 
two feet of snow behind it over a belt hundreds of miles 
wide. But Page’s steamers were not stopping for blizzards; 
they headed out of Duluth regardless of what was to come. 
And there were a bad few days, with tales of wreck on Jake 
and railroad, days of wind and snow and bitter cold, and of 
risks run that supplied round-house and tug-office yarn spin- 
ners with stories that are not yet worn out. Down on the job 
the snow brought the work to a pause, but Bannon, within 
a half-hour, was out of bed and on the ground, and there 
was no question of changing shifts until, after twenty-four 
hours, the storm had passed and elevator, annex and marine 
tower were cleared of snow. Men worked until they could 
not stagger, then snatched a few hours sleep where they 
could. Word was passed that those who wished might 
observe the regular hours, but not a dozen men took the 
opportunity. For now they were in the public eye, and they 
felt as soldiers feel when, after long months of drill and dis- 
cipline, they are led to the charge. 

Then came two days of biting weather—when ears were 
nipped and fingers stiffened, and carpenters who earned 
three dollars a day envied the laborers whose work kept their 
blood moving—and after this a thaw, with sleet and rain. 
James, the new delegate, came to Bannon and pointed out 
that men who are continually drenched to the skin are not 
the best workmen. The boss met the delegate fairly; he 
ordered an oilskin coat for every man on the job, and in 
another day they swarmed over the building, looking, at a 
distance, like glistening yellow beetles. 

But if Chicago was thawing, Duluth was not. The harbor 
at the western end of Lake Superior was ice-bound, and it 
finally reached a point that the tugs could not break open the 
channel. This was on the twenty-third and twenty-fourth. 
The wires were hot, but Page’s agents succeeded in covering 
the facts until Christmas Day. It was just at dusk, after 
leaving the men to take down the cable, that Bannon went 
to the office. 

A newsboy had been on the grounds with a special edition 
of a cheap afternoon paper. Hilda had taken one, and when 
Bannon entered the office he found her reading, leaning for- 
ward on the desk, her chin on her hands, the paper spread 
out over the ledger. 

““Hello,’’? he said, throwing off his dripping oilskin and 
coming into the inclosure; ‘‘I’m pretty near ready to sit 


-I was getting tired of it. 


Short Line War 


down and think about the Christmas tree that we ain’t going 
to have.’’ 

She looked up, and he saw that she was a little excited; 
her eyes always told him. During this last week she had 
been carrying the whole responsibility of the work on her 
shoulders. 

“Have you seen this?’’ she asked. 

‘“Haven’t read a paper this week.’’ He leaned over the 
desk beside her and read the article. In Duluth harbor, and 
at St. Mary’s straits, a channel through the ice had been 
blasted out with dynamite, and the last laden steamer was 
now ploughing down Lake Michigan. Already one steamer 
was lying at the wharf by the marine tower waiting for the 
machinery to start, and others lay behind her, farther down 
the river. Long strings of box cars filled the Belt Line 
sidings, ready to roll into the elevator at the word. 

Bannon seated himself on the railing, and caught his toes 
between the supports. 

*“T’11 tell you one thing,’’ he said; ‘‘ those fellows have got 
to get up pretty early in the morning if they’re going to beat — 
old Page.”’ 

She looked at him, and then slowly folded the paper and 
turned toward the window. It was nearly dark outside. 
The rain, driving down front the northeast, tapped steadily 
on the glass. The arc lamp, on the pole near the tool- 
house, was a blurred circle of light. She was thinking 
that they would have to get up pretty early to beat Charlie 
Bannon. 

They were silent for a time—silences were not so hard as 
they had been a few weeks before—both looking out at the 
storm, and both thinking that this was Christmas night. On 
the afternoon before he had asked her to take a holiday, and ~ 
she had shaken her head. ‘‘ I couldn’t—I’d be here before 
noon,’’ was what she had said; and she had laughed a little ; 
at her own confession, and hurried away with Max. 
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She turned and said: ‘‘ Is it done—the belt gallery?”’ 
He nodded. ‘‘ All done.’’ 
“ Well ”’? she smiled; and he nodded again. 


“The C. & S. C. man—the fellow that was around the 
other day and measured to see if it was high enough—he’s © 
out there looking up with his mouth open. He hasn’t got 
much to say.’’ 

‘“You didn’t have to touch the tracks at all?”’ 

“Not once. Ran her out and bolted her together, and 
there she was. I’m about ready for my month off. We’ll 
have the wheat coming in to-morrow, and then it’s just — 
walking down hill.’’ 

““To-morrow?’’ she asked. ‘‘ Can you do it?”’ 

“Got to. Five or six days aren’t any too much. If it was 
an old house and the machinery was working well, I’d under- 
take to do it in two or three, but if we get through without — 
ripping up the gallery, or pounding the leg through the bottom 
of a steamer, it’]] be the kind of luck I don’t have.’’ He 
paused and looked at the window where the rain was streak- 
ing the glass. ‘‘ I’ve been thinking about my vacation. I’ve 
about decided to go to the St. Lawrence. Maybe there are — 
places I’d like better, but when a fellow hasn’t had a month 
off in five years he doesn’t feel like experiments.”’ 

It was the personal tone again, coming into their talk in 
spite of the exeitement of the day and the many things that 
might have beensaid. Hilda looked down at the ledger, and © 
fingered the pages. Bannon smiled. P 

““Tf I were you,’’ he said, ‘‘I’d shut that up and fire it 
under the table. This light isn’t good enough to work by, 
anyway.’’ 

She slowly closed the book, saying: 

““T never worked before on Christmas.’’ 

““Tt’s a mistake. I don’t believe in it, but somehow it’s 
when my hardest work always comes. One Christmas, when — 
I was on the Grand Trunk, there was a big wreck at a junc- 
tion about sixty miles down the road.”’ 

She saw the memory coming into his eyes, and she leaned 
back against the desk, playing with her pen, and now and 
then looking up. 

““T was chief wrecker, and I had an old Scotch engineer 
that you couldn’t move with a jack. We’d rubbed up 
together three or four times before I’d had him a month, and 
We’d got about half way to the 
junction that night and I felt the brakes go on hard, and 
before I could get through the train and over the tender we'd 
stopped dead. The Scotchman was down by the drivers 
fussing around witha lantern. I hollered out: 

““* What's the matter there?’ 

‘“* She’s a bit ’ot,’ said he. 

“You'd have thought he was running a huckleberry train. 
from the time he took. I ordered him into the cab, and he 
just waved his hand and said: 

‘“* Wait a bit, wait a bit. She’ll be cool directly.’ ” 

Bannon chuckled at the recollection. 

““What did you do ?’’ Hilda asked. 

“Jumped for the lever, and hollered for him to get aboard.” 

‘“ Did he come?’’ 

“No, he couldn’t think that fast. He just stood still, look- 
ing at me, while I threw her open, and you could see his lan- 
tern for a mile back—he never moved. He had a good six- 
mile walk back to the last station.”’ 

There was a long silence. Bannon got up and walked 
slowly up and down the inclosure with his hands deep in hi 
pockets. 

““T wish this would let up,’’ he said after a time, pausing 
in his walk and looking again at the window. ‘‘It’s 4 


~ never do much.”’ 


“What do you do?” 


= out, 


wonder we’re getting things done at all.’’ Hilda’s eyes, 
roaming over the folded newspaper, fell on the weather 
forecast. 

‘© Pair to-morrow,’’ she said, ‘‘ and colder.’’ 

“That doesn’t stand for much, They said the same thing 
yesterday. It’s a worse gamble than wheat.”’ 

Bannon took to walking again; and Hilda stepped down 
and stood by the window, spelling out the word ‘‘ Calumet’? 
with her finger on the misty glass. At each turn Bannon 
paused and looked at her. Finally he stood still, not realiz- 
ing that he was staring until she looked around, flushed, and 
dropped hereyes. Then he felt awkward, and began turning 
over the blue-prints on the table. 

“T'll tell you what I’ll have to do,’’ he said. 
think now I’ll start on the third for Montreal. I’m telling 
you asecret, you know. I’m not going to let Brown or 
MacBride know where I’ll be. And if I can pick up some 
good pictures of the*river I’ll 
send them to you. I’ll get one 
of the Montmorency Falls, if I 
can. They’re great in winter.’’ 

““Why—why, thank you,’’ 
she said. ‘‘I’d like to have 
them.”’ 

“‘T ain’t much at writing let- 
ters,’’ he went on, ‘‘but I’ll 
send you the pictures, and you 
write and tell me how things 
are going.’”’ 

She laughed softly and fol- 
lowed the zigzag course of a 
rain drop with her finger. 

“T wouldn’t have very much 
to say,’’ she said, speaking with 
a little hesitation and without 
looking around. ‘‘ Max and I 


“T rather 


“Oh, you can tell how work 
goes, and what you do nights.’’ 

“We don’t do much of any- 
thing. Max studies some at 
night—a man he used to work 
for gave him a book of civil 
engineering.’’ 


““T read some, and then I 
like to learn things about — oh, 
about business, and how things 
are done.”’ 

Bannon could not take his 
eyes from her—he was looking 
at her hair, and at the curved 
outline of one cheek, all that he 
could see of her face. They 
both stood still, listening to the 
patter of the rain and to the 
steady drip from the other end 
of the office, where there was a 
leak in the roof. Once she 
cleared her throat as if to 
speak, but no words came. 

There was a stamping out- 
side, and she slipped back to 
the ledger as the door flew 
open. Bannon turned to the 
blue-prints. : 

Max entered, pausing to 
knock his cap against the door 
and wring it out. 

“You ought to have stayed 
Mr. Bannon,’’ he said. 

“Tt’s the greatest thing you 
ever saw — doesn’t sag an inch. 
And say—I wish you could 
hear the boys talk—they’d lie 
down and let you walk on ’em, 
if you wanted to.”’ 

Max’s eyes were bright and 

_ his face red with exercise and 
excitement. He came to the 
gate and stood wiping ‘his feet 
and looking from one to the 
other for several moments 
before he felt the awkwardness Bb 
that had come over them. His ee 
long rubber coat was thrown 

_ back and little streams of water 

ran down his back and formed 
a pool on the floor behind him. 

“You'd better come out,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ It’s the prettiest thing 
I ever saw —a clean, straight span from the main house to the 
tower.’’ 

Bannon stood watching him quizzically; then he turned to 
Hilda. She, too, had been looking at Max, but she turned 
at the same moment and their eyes met. 

““Do you want to go?”’ he said. 

She nodded eagerly. ‘‘I’d like to ever so much.’’ 

Then Bannon thought of the rain, but she saw his thought 
as he glanced toward the window, and spoke quickly. 

“T don’t mind—really. Max will let me take his coat.’’ 
_ “Sure,’’? said Max, and he grinned. She slipped into it, 
and it enveloped her, hanging in folds to the floor. 

“Pll have to hold it up,’? she said. ‘‘ Do we have much 
_climbing?”’ 

_ “No,” said Max, “it ain’t high. And the stairs are done, 
you know.’’ 

Hilda lifted the coat a little way with both hands, and put 

peut one small toe. Bannon looked at it and shook his head. 

‘You'll get your feet wet,’’ he said. 
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She looked up and met Bannon’s eyes again with an 
expression that puzzled Max. ‘‘I don’t care. It’s almost 
time to go home, anyway.’’ So they went out and closed 
the door, and Max, who had been told to ‘‘ stay behind and 
keep house,’’ looked after them, and then at the door, and 
an odd expression of slow understanding came into his face. 
It was not in what they had said, but there was plainly a 
new feeling between them. For the first time in his life 
Max felt that another knew Hilda better than he did. The 
way Bannon had looked at her and she at him; the mutual 
understanding that left everything unsaid; the something — 
Max did not know what it was, but he saw it and felt it, and 
it disturbed him.. 

He sat on the table and swung his feet, while one expres- 
sion chased another over his face: When he finally got him- 
self together he went to the door, and, opening it, looked out 
at the black, dim shape of the elevator that stood big and 


Young men with snap-shot cameras waylald 
Bannon on his way to luncheon 


square only a little way before him, shutting out whatever 
he might else have seen of rushing sky or dim-lighted river, 
or of the railroads and the steamboats and the factories and 
rolling mills beyond. It was as if this elevator were his 
fate, looming before him and shutting out the forward view. 
In whatever thoughts he had had of the future, in whatever 
plans, and they were few, which he had revolved in his head, 
there had always been a place for Hilda. He did not see 
just what he was to do, just what he was to become, without 
her. He stood there for a long time, leaning against the 
door jamb with his hands in his pockets, and the sharper 
gusts of rain whirled around the end of the little building 
and beat on him. And then—vwell, it was Charlie Bannon; 
and Max knew that he was glad it was no one else. 

The narrow windows in the belt gallery had no glass, and 
the rain came driving through them into the shadows, each 
drop catching the white shine of the electric lights outside. 
The floor was trampled with mud and littered with scraps of 
lumber, tool boxes, empty nail kegs and shavings. The long, 
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gloomy gallery was empty when Bannon and Hilda stepped 
into it, excepting for a group of men at the farther end, in- 
stalling the rollers for the belt conveyor —they could be seen 
indistinctly against a light in the river house. 

The wind came roaring around the building, and the 
gallery trembled and shook. Hilda caught her breath and 
stopped short. 

“Tt’s all right,’? said Bannon. 
some.’’ : 

“TI know’’—she faughed—‘‘I wasn’t expecting it—it 
startled me a little.’’ 

“Watch where you step.’’ He took her arm and guided 
her slowly between the heaps of rubbish. 

At one of the windows she paused, and stood full in the 
rain, looking out at the C. & S. C. tracks with their twink- 
ling red and green lights, all blurred and seeming far off. 

““TIsn’t this pretty wet?’’ he said standing beside her. 

“*T don’t care.’? She shook 
the folds of the rubber coat and 
glanced down at it. ‘‘I like 
ut : 

They looked out fora long 
time. Two millwrights came 
through the gallery and glanced 
at them, but they did not turn. 
She stepped forward and let 
the rain beat on her face—he 
stood behind, looking at her. 
A light showed far down the 
track, and they heard a faint 
whistle. ‘‘A train,’’ he said; 
and she nodded. The _ head- 
light grew, and the car lights 
appeared behind it, and then 
the black outline of the engine. 
There was a rush and a roar, 
and it passed under them. 

“ Doesn’t it make you want 
to jump down?”’ she said softly, 
when the roar had dwindled 
away. 

He nodded with a half-smile. 

“ Say,’’ he said, a little later, 
“TJ don’t know about your 
writing —I don’t believe we’d 
better’’ —he got the words out 
more rapidly —‘‘I’ll tell you 
what you do—you come along 
with me and we won’t have to 
write.’’ 

““ Come— where? ”’ 

“Up to the St. Lawrence. 
We can start on the third just 
the same.”’ 

She did not answer, and he 
stopped. Then, after a moment, 
she slowly turned and looked 
at him. 

‘““Why’’—she 
don’t think I Me. 

“ve just been thinking 
about it. I guess I can’t do 
anything else—I mean I don’t 
want to go anywhere alone. I 
guess that’s pretty plain, isn’t 
it— what I mean?”’ 

She leaned back against the 
wall and looked at him: it was 
as if she could not take her eyes 
from his face. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t to ex- 
pect you to say anything now,”’ 
he went on. ‘‘I just thought if 
you felt anything like I did, 
you’d know pretty well by this 
time whether it was yes or 
how? 

She was still looking at him. 
He had said it all, and now he 
waited, his fists knotted tightly 
and a peculiar expression on 
his face, almost as if he were 
smiling, but it came from a 
part of his nature that had 
never before got to the surface. 
Finally she said: 

“T think we’d better go 
back.”’ 

7 He did not seem to under- 

. stand, and she turned away and 

started off alone. In a moment 

he was at her side. He guided her back as they had come, 

and neither spoke until they had reached the stairway. Then 
he said: ‘‘ You don’t mean that —that you can’t do it?’”’ 

She shook her head, and hurried to the office. 


“She’s bound to move 


said—‘“‘I 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Qed 
Flying Shot Made Visible 


A PATENT has just been granted for a “‘ visible projectile,’’ 

which is intended to be seen during the course of its 
trajectory by a smoky streak in the daytime or by a lumi- 
nous streak at night. This is accomplished by coating the 
bullet or shell with a substance which is ignited by the gun- 
powder of the charge. Covered with a thin coat of this sub- 
stance the shell will give off a visible vapor in the daytime, 
and at night will produce during its passage a bright trail 
enabling the gunner to see whether he is shooting correctly. 
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PROMISES of the politicians and of the summer resort 
advertisements are two of a kind. 


ey 


UDGING from the pension returns, the war with Spain was 
one of the greatest conflicts in history. 


@ 


jee Americans get most of the compliments out of China, 
while the others get most of the loot. 


Q 


HE Ohio Democratic platform ignored Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, but he did not ignore the platform. 


@ 


VEN if explorers were to discover the North Pole it would 
probably melt before they could get it shipped to market. 


Q 


HAT inthe world will Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan do for 
exercise when every industry has been organized into 
a trust? @ 


ITH youth and health Mr. Carnegie is confident he could 
make it over again, but would it be fair to others to 
allow him to keep his experience? 


@ 


UROPEAN rulers who think the Monroe Doctrine is not 
working at its trade any longer should go and have a 
quiet chat with the Boy King of Spain. 


@ 


FFAIRS of the Government have been running so smoothly 
that it has not been found necessary to even call an 
extra session of Mark Hanna this summer. 


Q 


pe ey persons who are prone to side with the 
Chinese in their distress perhaps forget that the Chinese 
are responsible for the invention of firecrackers. 


@ 


lee country zealously refrains from participation in the 
politics of European nations, but there is no doubt that 
the American locomotive has quite a pull abroad. 


Q 


VES HANNA thinks the coming election the most impor- 
tant ever held in Ohio, but should the Democrats win 
he will think it amounts to nothing, as this is an off year. 


@ 


HAT our brown brothers in the Philippines have caught 
the proper American spirit is shown from the fact that 
they celebrated Fourth of July six or eight hours before we did. 


@ 


HE usual talk about closed churches is met with the usual 

reply that they would be open if people would attend 

the services. The pleasant repartee between the pulpit and 

the pews is therefore even, but somehow the result is unsatis- 
factory as a religious demonstration. 


THEY SALURDAT EVENING? HOG 


HEN the Cubans elect a President they should be care- 
ful not to act the way we do during a Presidential 
election or we may think them incapable of self-government. 


Q 


pve expeditions of different nationalities are on their way 

to find the North Pole, and this means five new books, 
five new lecture courses, and five explanations of why they did 
not do it. ® 


T BEGINS to look as if a Western Democrat, somewhat of 

the mental and moral build of Grover Cleveland, would 

be making a pretty good race for the Presidency about three 
years hence. Q 


[7 WAS cowardly of the lightning to strike down a Western 

ball player recently during a game. Had the lightning 
been looking for some one of its size it would have reached 
for the umpire. ® 


ee advantages of a made-to-order family tree is that the 

ancestors composing it will always bear inspection, 
whereas those from real life are often such as one would not 
care to have one’s children associate with. 


Q 


HE Methodists have cut down the number of their hymns 
from eleven hundred to six hundred. Even with that 
commendable improvement it is to be feared that some of the 
members will still refuse to go further than the Doxology on 
a memory test. @ 


R. DAWES, Comptroller of the Currency, sent his resig- 
nation to the President before entering the Senatorial 
fight in Illinois; a very proper thing to do. It is the course 
that every man in high office should pursue. Mr. Dawes, 
by the way, seems to have shown a good level head in his 
work, and it is a pity that his services will be lost to the 
Government, for he has been doing things that are making 
bank-wrecking not only unpleasant but absolutely dangerous 
for those who misuse money placed in their keeping. 
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The Summer Scarcity of Young Men 


HERE is the usual cry of a scarcity of young men at many 
of the summer resorts. Complaint is made that they 
are going off on cruises, camping in the wilderness, taking 
long trips on railroads, and doing almost everything but sit- 
ting around hotels and paying the necessary attention to the 
summer girls. From this situation a few critics have con- 
cluded that the modern young man lacks the gallantry and 
the devotion to the female sex so characteristic of his fore- 
fathers. The young man has not a word to say in his 
defense, and is going his own way with a philosophic indiffer- 
ence that is exasperating. 

A word in his defense therefore may not be unjust. To the 
average man, lolling around a summer boarding-house is not 
rest. It is simply a test of patience and a strain on the 
nerves. He knows that a real vacation is not a mere cessa- 
tion from routine work. A change of scene, a different expe- 
rience, and something in the way of recreation that brings 
novelty and exercise do more to put his body and mind in 
good condition than a whole summer of simple loafing. 
That broadens him, puts new muscles into play, and sweeps 
out the cobwebs from his brain. It gives new toil to his 
body and makes each meal a delight. Then, too, he does 
not have to bother about the question of dress. He can be 
comfortable, and even in the discomforts of his vacation he 
can find pleasure. When people go away for their health, 
the doctors at the best hotels often restrict their eating or 
feed them with tonics. The young man who penetrates the 
wilderness, or wades the trout streams or sails down rivers or 
along the coast, gets the ozone into“his body, which is better 
than any medicine, and he acquires an appetite which solves 
the question of diet better than all medical skill. He cannot 
be blamed for the manner in which he spends his few weeks 
away from his regular occupation,. 

The wise girl profits by his example. The same exercise, 
the same abundance of fresh air and plain food, are as good 
for her as they are for him; and when they happen to be 
together they both profit. Love can find happiness in a 
nook under the friendly shade of the trees. It can climb 
mountains and take long walks through flowered valleys. 
It can get more satisfaction in the freedom of a camp than 
in the conventionalities of the hotel, and the girls begin to 
appreciate the joy of living more than they do the pleasures 
of dressing. In this way we are returning to the simpler 
life, and the benefits are incalculable. 

There is:no scarcity of young men; 
more of them than there ever were. They are taking longer 
vacations. The woods are full of them, in fact, and the wise 
girls know where to find them. 


es 


Trolley-riding will never be entirely comfortable 
until there are special cars with end seats for all fat 
passengers. 


in reality there are 


ie) 
An American Weapon Against Europe 


HE periodical revival of the talk about an anti-American 

commercial alliance in Europe makes it worth while to 

take an account of stock and see what means of defense we 
have against such a combination. 

Tariff retaliation, of course, we could use with excellent 

effect. If European countries shut out our goods we could 

bar theirs, not only from our continental markets, but from 


those of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. But while 
this would be a serious blow to Europe it might not be deci- 
sive, since our exports to most countries of the European con- 
tinent greatly exceed our imports from them. Tariff retalia- 
tion is a game at which they might be able to meet us on at 
least equal terms. 

But there is one direction in which our weakness may prove 
our strength. We have hardly any shipping that can be 
injured by European discriminations, while Europe has an 
immense tonnage that lies open to our reprisals. Suppose, 
for instance, that Germany should join an anti-American 
commercial league, and that we should announce that all 
goods brought to American ports in German vessels should 
pay extra duties of ten per cent.; what could Germany do? 
She could not retaliate in kind, for there are hardly any 
American vessels trading to German ports. She could not 
levy additional taxes on American imports, for, by the 
hypothesis, she would already have carried such taxes to the 
point of prohibition. She would simply have to watch her 
splendid merchant marine wither away while British vessels 
inherited its business. 

“The future of Germany is on the ocean,’’ said the Kaiser. 
But the key to that future is in the hands of the United States. 
All the huge ships in which Germans take such just pride— 
the Deutschland, the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, and the rest 
—are in the transatlantic trade. The two great navigation 
companies, the Hamburg-American and the North German 
Lloyd, whose fleets exceed the tonnage of the entire registered 
merchant marine of the United States, live on American busi- 
ness. We could kill Germany’s maritime aspirations at one 
blow, and no stroke would go so near to the heart of German 
Imperialism. 

In a lesser degree the position of France is like that of 
Germany. The finest steamers under the French flag ply 
between Havre, Cherbourg and New York. To drive them 
out of business would be to reduce France to maritime insig- 
nificance. By a similar weapon we could reach Holland, 
Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Italy, Spain, and even 
Russia, which, although her flag is not often seen in our 
ports as yet, counts largely upon trade with our Pacific 
ports for building up her merchant marine on that side of the 
world. 

Our strategic position for such a contest is perfect. 
England, with the majority of the world’s tonnage, is ready to 
pick up any trade the other nations drop, and to spare us any 
inconvenience from the exclusion of their ships. She cannot 
be reached by reprisals against us, and the number of 
American vessels trading to the ports of Continental Europe 
is too small to count. 

We are not anxious for a commercial war, but if one is to 
come here is a satisfactory assurance that we shall not get 
the worst of it. 

ie) 


Cuba’s Ship of State will have a safe voyage 
because Uncle Sam’s pilot boat will always be within 
calling distance. 

CxS 


Shortening Up the WorKing-Day 


F COURSE there is a limit to the reduction of the hours 
of labor, and that limit is set by the needs of society on © 
the present level of social requirements. We cannot reduce © 
work to three or four hours a day because our workers could 
not produce in that time what society requires. But it is a fair 
question whether, with our vast improvements in machinery — 
and methods, we are not in a position to get on with less than 
ten hours’ labor from them. Thus far those improvements 
have served mostly to reduce the prices of all sorts of com- 
modities, and of course the workingman has shared in that 
benefit in his degree. But he would benefit still more if . 
that progressive reduction of prices were checked somewhat, 
to give him time for intellectual improvement and social 
enjoyments. Where he is engaged in such monotonous 
employments as those of factories and mines, he has not the 
nervous energy left for the enjoyment of art, literature and 
science, even if he had the time. His relations with his fam- 
ily and his neighbors are unsatisfactory and formal. He is — 
not aman, but a workman. He needs leisure as he did not 
need it in the varied, and therefore less exhaustive, employ- 
ments of the workshop, and as he*does not in the varied 
employments of the farm. 

This is assuming, it may be objected, that he will make 
the best use of the time he gains by the reduction of the 
hours of labor; but what security have we that the time 
gained will not be spent in idleness or drunkenness? That 
is not our affair. If we can afford to let him have the time 
he is entitled to it, whatever use he may make of it. Do we 
refuse to pay a just debt because we think our creditor will 
spend it in drink or some other folly? If we are really con- 
cerned about the result of shortening the labor day, then let 
us show it by increasing the laborer’s opportunities for mak- 
ing the best use of it. Our American wealth has not gone 
much toward that object. The number of places and institu- 
tions in which the American workingman can get access to 
intellectual employments of any kind is not so great as it 
ought to be—not so great as in many parts of Europe. 

The present movement is not to be considered apart from 
the general and prolonged effort of labor to improve its con- 
dition. How great has been the success of that effort only 
they can judge who have looked closely into the history of 
the relations of labor and capital. That success is the safety- 
valve of our social system. No one is so much interested in 
seeing it fail as the Socialist or the Anarchist, who argues 
that labor cannot improve conditions except by destroyin 
our social system. 

For this reason those who want neither kind of destructive 
revolution should give every reasonable support and sym 
pathy to efforts which aim at reasonable alterations demande 
by labor. 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


, 
‘ 


| 


do you no good, and it would do the house harm. 


CHICAGO, May 4, 189- 
Dear Pierrepont: The cashier has just handed me your 
expense account for the month, and it fairly makes a fellow 


hump-shouldered to look it over. When I told you that I 
wished you to get a liberal education, I didn’t mean that I 
wanted to buy Cambridge. Of course the bills won’t break 
me, but they will break you unless you are very, very careful. 

I have noticed for the last two years that your accounts 
have been growing heavier every month, but I haven’t seen 
any signs of your taking honors to justify the increased oper- 
ating expenses; and that is bad business—a good deal like 
feeding his weight in corn to a scalawag steer that won’t 
fat up. 

I haven’t said anything about this before, as I trusted a 
good deal to your native common-sense to keep you from 


_ making a fool of yourself in the way that some of these young 


fellows who haven’t had to work for it do. But because I 
have kept silent, I don’t want you to get it into your head 
that the old man’s rich, and that he can stand it, because he 
won’t stand it after you leave college. The sooner you adjust 
your spending to what your earning capacity will be, the easier 
they will find it to live together. 

The only sure way that a man can get rich quick is to have 
it given to him or to inherit it. You are not going to get rich 
that way —at least, not until after you have proved your ability 
to hold a pretty important position with the firm; and, of 
course, there is just one place from which a man can start 
for that position with Graham & Co. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether he is the son of the old man or of the 
cellar boss—that place is the bottom, And the bottom in the 
office end of this business is a seat at the mailing desk, with 
eight dollars every Saturday night. 

I can’t hand out any ready-made success to you. It would 
There is 
plenty of room at the top here, but there is no elevator in the 
building. Starting, as you do, with a good education, you 
should be able to climb quicker than the fellow who hasn’t 
got it; but there’s going to be a time when you begin at the 
factory when you won’t be able to lick stamps so fast as the 
other boys at the desk. Yet the man who hasn’t licked 
stamps isn’t fit to write letters. Naturally that is the time 
when knowing whether the pie comes before the ice cream, 
and how to run an automobile isn’t going to be of any real use 
to you. 

I simply mention these things because I am afraid your 
ideas as to the basis on which you are coming with the house 
have swelled up a little in the East. I can give you a start, 
but after that you will have to dynamite your way to the front 
by yourself. It is all withthe man. If you gave some fel- 
lows a talent wrapped in a napkin to start with in business, 
they would swap the talent for a gold brick and lose the nap- 
kin; and there are others that you could start out with just a 
napkin who would set up with it in the dry-goods business in 
a small way and then coax the other fellow’s talent into it. 

I have pride enough to believe that you have the right sort 
of stuff in you, but I want to see some of it come out. You 
will never make a good merchant of yourself by reversing the 
order in which the Lord decreed that we should proceed — 
learning the spending before the earning end of business. 
Pay day is always a month off for the spendthrift, and he is 
never able to realize more than sixty cents on any dollar that 
comes to him. But a dollar is worth one hundred and six 
cents to a good business man, and he never spends the dollar. 


It is the man who keeps saving up and expenses down that 


buys an interest in the concern. That is where you are going 
to find yourself weak if your expense accounts don’t lie; and 
they generally don’t lie in that particular way, although 


Baron Munchausen was the first traveling man, and my 


drummers’ bills still show his influence. 

I know that when a lot of young men get off by them- 
selves some of them think that recklessness with money 
brands them as good fellows, and that carefulness is mean- 
ness. That is the one end of a college education that is 
‘pure cussedness; and that is the one thing that makes nine 
business men out of ten hesitate to send their boys off to 


Editor’s Note —This is the first in a series of letters which will 
appear in The Saturday Evening Post at intervals of a fortnight. 


fellow-students as “ Piggy.’’ 


school. But on the other hand, that is the spot where 
a young man has the chance to show that he is not a 
lightweight. I know that a good many people say 
that I am a pretty close old proposition; that I make 
every hog that goes through my packing-house give 
up more lard than the Lord gave him gross weight; 
that I have improved on Nature to the extent of getting 
four hams out of an animal that began life with two; 
but you have lived with me long enough to know that 
my hand is usually in my pocket at the right time. 

Now I want to say right here that the meanest man 
alive is the one who is generous with money that he 
has not had to sweat for, and that the boy who is a 
good fellow at some one else’s expense would not work 
up into first-class fertilizer. That same ambition to 
be known as a good fellow has crowded my office with 
second rate clerks, and they will always be second 
rate clerks. If you have it, hold it down until you have 
worked for a year. Then, if your ambition runs to hunching 
up all week over a desk, to earn eight dollars to blow ona 
few rounds of drinks for the boys on Saturday night, there 
is no objection to your gratifying it; for I will know that 
the Lord didn’t intend you to be your own boss. 

You know how I began—I was started off with a kick, but 
that was a kick up, and in the end every one since has lifted 
me a little bit higher. I got two dollars a week, and slept 
under the counter, and you can bet I knew just how many 
pennies there were in each of those dollars and how hard the 
floor was. That is what you have got to learn. 

I remember when I was on the Lakes, our schooner was 
passing out through the draw at Buffalo when I saw little Bill 
Riggs, the butcher, standing up above me on the end of the 
bridge with a big roast of beef in his basket. They werea 
little short in the galley on that trip, so I called to Bill and he 
threw the roast down to me. I asked him how much, and he 
called back, ‘‘ about a dollar.’’ That was mighty good beef, 
and when we struck Buffalo again on the return trip I thought 
I would like a little more of it. So I went up to Bill’s shop 


and asked him fora piece of the 
same. But this time he gave 
me a little roast, not near so big 
as the other, and it was pretty 
tough and stringy. But when 
I asked him how much, he 
answered ‘‘ about a dollar.’’ 
He simply didn’t have any 
sense of values, and that’s the 
business man’s sixth sense. 
Bill has always been a big, 
healthy, hard-working man, 
but to-day he is very, very 
poor. 

The Bills ain’t all in the 
butcher business. I’ve got 
some of them right now in my 
office, but they will never climb 
over the railing that separates 
the clerks irom the executives. 
Yet if they would put in half 
the time thinking for the house 
that they give up to hatching 
out reasons why they ought to 
be allowed to overdraw their 
salary accounts, I couldn’t 
keep them out of our private 
offices with a pole-axe, and I 
wouldn’t want to; for they 
could double their salaries and 
my profits in a year. But I a as 2 
see lay it down as a safe A 
proposition that the fellow who 
has to break open the baby’s 
bank for car-fare toward the 


ROM John Graham, head of the house of Graham 

& Co., porK pacKers in Chicago, and familiarly 
Known on ’Change as “Old Gorgon Graham,” to 
his son, Pierrepont, member of the senior class of 
Harvard University, and facetiously Known to his 


last of the week isn’t going to be any 
Russell Sage when it comes to trading with 
the old man’s money. He’d punch my 
bank account as full of holes as a carload 
of wild Texans would a fool stockman that 
they’d got in a corner. 

Now I know you’ll say that I don’t un- 
derstand how it is; that you’ve got to 
do as the other fellows do, and that 
things have changed since I wasaboy. There’s nothing in it. 
Adam invented all the different ways in which a young man 
can make a fool of himself, and the college yell at the end of 
them is just a frill that doesn’t change essentials. The boy 
who does anything just because the other fellows do it is apt 
to scratch a poor man’s back all his life. He’sthe chap that’s 
buying wheat at ninety-seven cents the day before the market 
breaks. They call him ‘‘ the country ’’ in the market reports, 
but the city’s full of him. It’s the fellow who has the spunk 
to think and act for himself, and sells short when prices hit 
the high C and the house is standing on its hind legs yelling 
for more, that sits in the directors’ meetings when he gets on 
toward forty. 

We’ve got an old steer out at the packing-house that stands 
around at the foot of the runway leading up to the killing pens, 
looking for all the world like one of the village fathers sitting 
on the cracker box before the grocery—sort of sad-eyed, 
dreamy old cuss—always has two or three straws from his 
cud sticking out of the corner of his mouth. You never saw 
a steer that looked as if he took less interest in things. But 
by and by the boys drive a bunch of steers toward him, or 
cows maybe, if we’re canning, and then you’ll see Old Abe 
move off up that runway, sort of beckoning the bunch after 
him with that wicked old stump of a tail of his, as if there was 
something mighty interesting to steers at the top, and some- 
thing that every Texan and Colorado, raw from the prairies, 
ought to have a look at to put a metropolitan finish on him. 
Those steers just naturally follow along on up that runway 
and into the killing pens. But just as they get to the top Old 
Abe someways gets lost in the crowd and he isn’t among those 
present when the gates are closed and the real trouble begins 
for his new friends. 

I never saw a dozen boys together that there wasn’t an 
Old Abe among them. If you find your crowd following 
him keep away from it. There are times when it’s safest 
to be lonesome. Use a little common-sense, caution and 
conscience. You can stock astore with those three commodi- 
ties, when you get enough of them. But you’ve got to begin 
getting them young. They 
ain’t catching after you tough- 
en up a bit. 

You needn’t write me if you 
feel yourself getting them. 
The symptoms will show in 
your expense account. Good- 
by; life’s too short to write 
letters and New York’s calling 
me on the wire. 


Your affectionate father, 


JOHN GRAHAM. 


ORAWN BY 8, MARTIN JUSTICE 


When the gates are closed Old Abe 
isn’t among those present 
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Small Parks and City Playgrounds — By Honoré Palmer 


limited and circumscribed, even for the children of the 
well-to-do and the wealthy; for those of the poor they 
are pitiably meagre. There is nothing, it would seem, to 
which the progressive municipality or the private philan- 
thropist may turn, in the crowded municipality, with greater 
certainty of good results than the effort to make the child- 
hood of the poor less cramped, barren and sordid; less devoid 
of all that is calculated to awaken the finer sensibilities and 
nourish the more wholesome activities of the mind and heart. 
Then comes the question: What means are best adapted to 
modify, from the viewpoint of the city child, this oppressive 
legacy of metropolitan sordidness? Undoubtedly the public 
playground, in the heart of the congested tenement district, is 
the foremost agency in the field. Next to this ranks the 
small park or “‘ breathing space.’’? Without either of these 
breaks in the grim encroachment of brick and stone, the play- 
spots of the children must become daily more circumscribed 
until the natural rendezvous of city children, the vacant lot, 
entirely disappears, and they have left only the bare pave- 
ment and the large park. In this connection it must be 
remembered that the most densely populated city districts 
are generally somewhat remote from the large public parks, 
and that the inhabitants of these sections are strangers to the 
luxury of a “‘ door-yard.’’ More than this, the children are 
in large measure shut out from the use of the big public 
parks by reason of the fact that they cannot afford the 
expenditure of the carfare. Some, it is true, indulge in the 
luxury of a Sunday pilgrimage to them, but more are almost 
total strangers to them and spend their entire childhood in 
the immediate neighborhood of their tenements. 


[* A BIG city the wholesome pleasures of childhood are 


What Big Cities are Doing for Children 


No public movement in Chicago has interested me more 
vitally than that which is now under way to establish small 
parks, playgrounds and breathing spaces for the children of 
the working-people. This interest has been emphasized by a 
slight private effort to provide the children of a certain local- 
ity with better facilities for wholesome recreation. That, 
however, is still in the experimental stage, and has only 
served to indicate that the problem is a large and worthy 
one, which can be solved only by trained and systematic 
effort on a scale not easily within the means of a private indi- 
vidual. Only the municipality, or some large and represent- 
ative association of public-spirited citizens, having consider- 
able resources, can hope to accomplish in this field results 
which are really worth while. 

Boston, New York and other of the older and wealthier 
cities of the East are naturally far in the lead of Chicago in 
this beneficent work. Perhaps the beautiful and elaborate 
playgrounds on the banks of the Charles River, in Boston, 
are to be regarded as the best that this country has to offer in 
this line of public improvement. New York, however, is not 
far behind in this particular, and each year expends for its 
small breathing spaces and playgrounds a liberal sum. Its 
annual appropriation for this purpose, I am told, is a million 
dollars. The Seward and the Mulberry Bend Parks are 
examples of what may be done in this direction by means of 
liberal expenditure. 

The problem becomes more interesting, however, in pro- 
portion as the resources at the command of those engaged in 
the playground movement diminish. For this reason, the 
situation in Chicago has its lessons for all who are active 
sympathizers with the effort to prosecute this kind of enter- 
prise. Here the work may be viewed in its initial stages. 

Practically all the results thus far accomplished have been 
achieved by the social and college settlements, the women’s 
clubs, and similar organizations. These have pioneered the 
work through the experimental stages and pointed the way 
for municipal action. Without their example and inspira- 
tion it is doubtful if the municipality would have so soon 
been aroused to take definite and decisive steps to establish 
a system of public playgrounds and breathing spaces. 


The Boys Who Fished for Rats 


It is almost impossible for any person who has not become 
familiar, by long and intimate association with work among 
the children of the poor in a large city, to realize the dearth 
of resources for wholesome diversion at the command of 
these little people. One incident which opened the eyes of 
the residents of Hull House to the necessity of providing 
their small neighbors with facilities for recreation is too per- 
tinent and significant to be omitted from this paper. 

A resident one day saw a group of boys stretched upon a 
rickety sidewalk which spanned a slight depression. The 
youngsters were peering intently through the cracks, and 
occasionally their arms would fly upward. This movement 
suggested to the observer of the pantomime a wharf scene 
of fishing with hand-lines, without poles. The curiosity of 
the observer was thoroughly aroused and she remained to 
watch the group and learn the nature of the diversion into 
which the lads were entering with such intense energy. She 
had not long to wait. Suddenly the air was shattered by a 
shrill squeal and all the boys save one darted under the side- 
walk armed with sticks and clubs. When the spectator 
reached the scene she found a huge rat dangling from the 
end of the line. The boys had secured several small fish 
hooks, baited them with bits of salt pork, and, for lack of 
other diversion, had gone fishing for rats. This one incident 
had great weight in impressing upon the residents of Hull 
House the crying need of an inviting place for the neighbor- 
hood children to play in and for things with which to play. 

Still another episode pointed pathetically the hunger in the 
little folks of the tenement district for something, no matter 
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how meagre, in the way of verdure. The removal of a stable 
disclosed a tiny spot of sickly green blades. A small girl 
discovered the little patch of oats, which occupied a space no 
larger than the cover of a laborer’s dinner-pail. Carefully 
she seated herself on this dot of verdure, her scant skirts 
entirely concealing it from view. Looking up at her com- 
panions with happy but serious face she exclaimed: 
“T feel just like I was right out in the park!”’ 


Little Detectives Recover a Geranium 


Not less significant and pathetic is a recent incident which 
shows the change wrought by the big playground with its 
border of green shrubs and vines. These had not long been 
planted when the entire community of cottagers and tenement 
dwellers caught the spirit of the movement and voiced a gen- 
eral demand for window-boxes and front-yard gardens of 
shrubs and flowers. A carpenter volunteered to make the 
window-boxes and the residents of Hull House undertook 
the task of furnishing the plants. Suddenly Ewing Street 
was made to blossom with a row of miniature gardens cover- 
ing every available inch of yard space. The generosity of 
the carpenter has been drawn upon to the extent of more than 
fifty boxes, and long lines of tomato cans, each bearing a 
growing ‘‘slip’’ of a plant, adorn the window-sills and steps 
not occupied by the more ornamental boxes. A few days 
since, Ewing Street was thrown into a sudden uproar by the 
disappearance of a tiny geranium plant potted in a tin can. 
Instantly the children, whose keen eyes had detected the loss, 
resolved themselves into a detail of detectives, quietly fol- 
lowed the offender several blocks to his home, made note of 
the number on the building into which the culprit disap- 
peared, and even peered into the hall and located the door 
of the room entered. 

Then the posse adjourned to Hull House and made an 
elaborate report of the proceeding, securing the promise of a 
resident that the offender should be immediately visited and 
the geranium recovered. 

The regard in which the small people who frequent the 
playground hold the shrubs and flowers with which it has 
been recently adorned is attested by the fact that not a single 
branch or flower has suffered the slightest mutilation. 

’ “JT thought,’’ said the kindergarten teacher of Hull House, 
““that I was destined to see this record broken the other day. 
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A Rockaby Song 


By Frank L. Stanton 


E ALL time winkin’ at me wid his li’? shiny eye — 
He de worrienst er chillun fer ter make ’im rockaby | 
I wonders why dey let ’im lef’ de playgroun’ in de sky! 
He won’t go ter sleepy twell de mawnin’ ! 


I tells im bout de creeturs dat’ll come en’ ketch ’im sho’ 

Ef his li'l’ eyes stay open ; — better shet de sleepy do’! 

But bless his honey-sweetness! w’y, he only wink de mo’ !— 
He won't go ter sleepy twell de mawnin’ ! 


But ain’t his face a picter? Sweetest one I ever see’! 

En’ dem eyes er his is bluer dan de sky kin hope ter be; 

En’ I sorter feels dat Heaven’s keepin’ company wid me 
Whar he won’t go ter sleepy twell de mawnin’ | 


A tiny girl stole softly up to a geranium which had just come 
into bloom. For a moment she hesitated, then glanced tim- 
idly about to see if she were observed... Apparently satisfied 
that she was unnoticed, she stooped above the flower, shyly 
caressed its ruddy blossoms, and then bent lower and impul- 
sively kissed the bunch of bloom. That is the nearest we 
have yet come to having a flower, vine or shrub picked by 
any of the children.’’ 

In 1897 the vacation school movement was begun by the 
Bureau of Charities, which opened a summer playground in 
the yard of the Washington School. Then the movement 
passed into the hands of women’s clubs in Chicago, which 
have operated six of these vacation grounds in the yards of 
the public schools in congested localities. Their equipment 
is far from elaborate, and the work is sustained by a private 
subscription, with the exception of a yearly appropriation of 
$1000 from the city, and is mainly conducted by volunteers 
from the ranks of the school-teachers and from the clubs, — 
Sand piles, paving-blocks, swings and teeters comprise the 
principal equipment of these grounds, which are operated for 
eight weeks in midsummer. Other social and college settle- 
ments were quick to follow the example of Hull House in ~ 
establishing playgrounds, and Chicago now has some eight or 
ten of these pleasure places conducted by organizations of 
this kind. One or two churches have taken a part in the 
movement. 

Not all of the grounds which have been opened have been 
entirely successful, but those which have been badly man- 
aged or poorly maintained have pointed the useful lesson 
that an inefficiently conducted playground is as baneful an 
influence as a good one is beneficial. 


‘The Chaperon in Brass Buttons 


Experience in this field of effort has established several 
general principles, the soundness of which is universally 
admitted by those who are rightly regarded as authorities in 
the matter. One is that the largest possible liberty and free- _ 
dom, consistent with good order, should obtain in the man- 
agement of the grounds; and the term “‘ good order’’ should — 
be liberally interpreted. Though the presence of a regular 
police officer is desirable, he should always be a picked man 
of good discernment, and the children should feel that he is 
present in the capacity of a protector, friend and helper 
rather than as a “‘ boss’’ or a stern representative of the law. — 
In the eight years in which the Hull House ground has been 
in operation not a single arrest has taken place within its 
borders, and the same good record is characteristic of the 
other carefully managed playgrounds. f 77a 

Another observation established by experience is that the - 
equipment of a public playground must be of especially 
strong construction. Otherwise it will speedily give out 
under the severe usage to which it is subjected. This not 
only implies the danger of accidents, but also the certainty 
of the failure of the playground as a permanent attraction. 
Also it has been found necessary that, to gain the best results — 
and the broadest benefits, the children should have competent 
instruction in the use of the apparatus furnished for amuse- 
ment exercise. 4 

The first step of Chicago in the direction of municipal 
playgrounds was the equipment of a ground in one of the 
large parks. This has been an unqualified success, but its 
location in a large park limits its use to those who are able 
to afford a special trip to the park and thus excludes those 
who cannot indulge in this luxury. 


What Arthur W. O’Neill has Accomplished 


In 1899 the City Council authorized the appointment: of a 
Special Park Commission, consisting of nine aldermen and 
fourteen laymen, appointed by reason of their special fitness 
for the work in hand. Much of its success is due to the intel- 
ligent and energetic work of its secretary, Mr. Arthur W. 
O’Neill, a former newspaper man, who has devoted his entire 
time to this task. Although this Commission has had only a 
meagre appropriation, of less than $20,000, with which to 
prosecute its plans, it is now about to open five municipal 
playgrounds in those sections of the city most in need of 
them. Most of these are situated on land owned by the city 
and are well, although modestly, equipped. The plans for 
the grounds and for the buildings and other improvements 
have been furnished by a landscape gardener who is a mem- 
ber of the Commission and by the Chicago Architectural Club. 
All of the grounds are provided with artistic shelter building: 
for the parents of the smaller children, and the ball and 
athletic fields are divided by vine-covered fences of woven 
wire from the sand heaps, swings, building-blocks and other 
equipment for the younger frequenters of the grounds. ; 
When the Commission were engaged in locating sites for 
these grounds they were followed by groups of cheering 
youngsters who gave unmistakable signs of their interest in 
the movement. Scores of public-school teachers have vol- 
unteered to give a certain portion of their time to the care 
and entertainment of the children using these municipal 
grounds, and the leading athletic societies have enlisted to 
assist in the athletic training of the youth, boys and girls, wh 
are of an age to take part in the hardier sports and exercises. 
It is the effort and province of this Commission to secur 
the hearty cooperation of the regular park boards of the city 
in the establishment of small parks and playgrounds, and to 
have them maintained by these bodies. State and municipal 
legislation to this end has been enacted and the Special Par 
Commission will no doubt serve its best purpose in locatin 
desirable sites and seeing to it that the grounds furnished for 
this purpose by the boards of the large parks are proper 
equipped, maintained and managed. ‘ 


Chicago Musical College 
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j 202 Michigan Boulevard 
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Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
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DIRECTORS: 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld 

Dr. Louis Falk 
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8. E. Jacobsohn 
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Entire bldg. occupied by ae institution. ‘ 
36th Season Begins September 9 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most complete 
school of its kind in America. 

Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of musical 
learning. 

The College Building is the finest structure in existence de- 
voted exclusively to a musical institution. 

The system of instruction and arrangement of courses repre- 
sent the outcome of thirty-five years of experience. 

The terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the 
high grade of instruction. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 
(> NOTE— Applications for the 87 free and 150 partial 


|, scholarships will be received until August 10. 
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MONEY IN AD-WRITING 


I am doing an advertising business of over 
one million dollars a year. I have a larger 
clientele and receive more income for writing 
and illustrating advertisements than any other 
man ever did. In my advertising agency 15 
writers and 10 artists are regularly employed, 
and employees in other departments number 
over 150. This business has been built up in 
less than 10 years. 

I have an interesting proposition to make to 
every ad-writer and to every young man who 
would like to become a successful advertising 
man, and I want to say that it is a dignified, a 
useful, and a lucrative profession. 

I refer to any newspaper publisher in the 
United States. 

Mark your letter “Personal,” and address 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 
1418 Vanderbilt Bldg., N. Y. 
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Your Salary? 


Would a fuller knowledge of your 
business help to increase it? Then 
read ‘* The Counter "’ every month, 
become more proficient, fit your- 
self for more important duties and 
get the increase. No ambitious 
clerk should be without ‘ The 

5 Counter’’—the only magazine for 
Store workers. Describes up-to-date business methods 
and gives helpful hints and practical information that 
the average clerk never learns. A year’s subscription 
costs but 50 cents. It may be the means of raising your 
salary ten times that amount. 


SPECIAL OFFER: Three months’ 
trial subseription for 10 cents. 
Subseription agents wanted in every 
town. Liberal cash commissions, 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Color, 1 
Miniatures and Illustrating Taught by Mail 
Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. Tuition 
fees reduced by products of student's skill. A fertile field 

for woman's effort. Full particulars upon request to the 


American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
ent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 184 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


Each Pair of Genuine Guyot Suspenders 
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Tales of the Department Store 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


the establishment with which he was con- 
nected, for one of the older girls of the 
needy family. His hopes in this direction, 
however, were seriously clouded when he 
learned the extent to which the child’s 
education had been neglected. She could 
read and write only with difficulty and was 
almost a stranger to the multiplication 
table. He brought her case to the attention 
of the Superintendent of the store. Her lack 
of school training was in part offset by an 
alert and intelligent face, and the impression 
which this made upon the Superintendent was 
so favorable that he decided to give her a 
chance. The teacher at once recognized the 
girl’s natural intelligence and eagerness to 
learn as well as her sad deficiency in school- 
ing. The progress of the little girl in the 
classroom was rapid, and before the end of 
the first month she was almost as far advanced 
in her studies as were her companions of her 
own age who had enjoyed far better school 
privileges than she. Soon she earned a repu- 
tation as one of the brightest cash girls on the 
floor. This resulted in her speedy promotion 
to the position of inspector, and later to fur- 
ther advancement. 

The good order, attentiveness and class 
spirit which characterize the department-store 
school may impress the visiting layman as 
remarkable. This is probably to be accounted 
for by the fact that the school session is a 
decided relief from the hard work of the 
remainder of the day, and also because the 
pupils more keenly appreciate the privileges 
of the classroom. Interest in the school is 
carefully fostered by the observance of the 
principal holidays. 

The floor-walker is the disciplinarian of the 
establishment. He takes the new -help in 
hand and instructs the novice in matters of 
conduct, courtesy and salesmanship, as well 
as in the proper mechanical handling of 
goods. Each newcomer is given a book of 
rules for study and observance. First and 


A Feasible 


‘“‘Farmers’ 


foremost of the precepts the floor-walker is 
expected to impress upon his pupils is that éhe 
clerk should wait upon the customer, not the 
customer upon the clerk. An inefficient, dis- 
courteous or inattentive clerk can easily turn 
away hundreds of dollars of trade—and that 
in a surprisingly short time. If a clerk gives 
occasion for reproof the floor-walker so reports 
to the Superintendent, who sends for the 
offender and administers caution and reproof 
in private. A repetition of the offense is not 
always taken as sufficient cause for dismissal, 
but the offender seldom expects to remain 
with the establishment on being called for a 
third time to face the discipline of the 
Superintendent. 

Wages in the lower ranks of department- 
store help are, of course, comparatively low, 
the average salesgirl receiving $6.50 a week 
and the salesman about double that sum. In 
the higher positions, of an executive character, 
the compensation naturally shows a material 
increase. Few buyers receive less than $2500 
a year; many of them are paid $5000, and 
some exceed this figure. Occasionally a 
department is operated on the percentage 
basis. One buyer working upon this plan 
gets an annual income of $18,000 a year from 
his department. 

I have reason to believe that these estab- 
lishments offer the young man of commercial 
instincts a better chance for development than 
does the traditional and specialized mercantile 
house, for the variety of its interests places 
before him a broader field of selection. If he 
does not find one department suited to his 
tastes he is easily shifted to another, and 
sooner or later he arrives in the particular 
branch of merchandising for which he has a 
natural aptitude. Like the old-line mer- 
chant, managers of department stores are of 
one voice in declaring, ‘‘ You cannot keep the 
bright country boy down.’’ This is the 
material for which the commercial world is 
most eagerly looking. 


Trust’’ 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


Before dismissing this feature of the plan 
it should be said that nowhere, save in 
America, is there a line of industrial or agri- 
cultural production aggregating a total of 
$600,000,000 to $800,000,000 a year, with so 
small a proportion of the whole requiring to 
be financed in the process of marketing. 
Hence, I repeat that, on this account a capi- 
tal of $20,000,000 seems amply sufficient to 
provide for the equitable distribution, during 
the whole year, of the surplus corn that leaves 
the farm. 

The farmer who feeds his corn to cattle and 
hogs, and thus markets it on the hoof, always 
receives for it a return well above the current 
market price. He isnot, therefore, interested 
in securing an advance on his crop, except for 
the reason that it would materially tend to 
keep the price of hogs and cattle high. Well- 
to-do farmers, already independent of the 
capitalists, would not have recourse to sucha 
bank, although they would benefit by it in 
advanced prices. The number of these is 
much larger than might be supposed. This 
leaves only the renters and the tenants, and 
the farmers who have not yet accumulated 
capital enough to make them independent of 
market conditions, who would have to be 
taken care of. It is this class, comparatively 
small in number and in percentage of produc- 
tion, who, through no fault of their own, per- 
petually disarrange the market for the whole 
crop because their financial necessities require 
them to sell their corn as soon as it is in con- 
dition to move after the harvest. 

In other words, the surplus of production 
comes from a comparatively small class, and 
is forced on the market early, to the financial 
loss not only of this class alone but of every 
producer of corn, no matter how forehanded 
and how prosperous. The farmers who are 
already comparatively independent suffer 
equally with the tenant farmer and the man of 
small holdings on account of the latter’s 
action, and it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would be able and willing to 
assist in remedying this undesirable condition 
in the businesslike manner suggested. 

I have been asked, ‘‘ How do you propose to 
keep secure control of the corn upon which 
loans are made?’”’ This question, of course, 
implies that the capitalization I have named 
would be insufficient for the building and 
maintenance of local elevators’ and large 
warehouses at central distributing points. 


My answer is this: If the city merchants can 
afford to put out millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods on the installment plan, trusting them 
in the hands of the poorer classes which make 
up the shifting population of a great city, the 
farmers of this country may safely be trusted 
to keep in their temporary possession the cribs 
of grain which they have given as security for 
a loan obtained from an institution in which 
they or their neighbors are personally inter- 
ested. The farmers of the United States are 
worthy of a high degree of trust and confi- 
dence. The very nature of their occupation, 
their close association with Nature, the sturdy 
independence of their lives and every element 
of their environment make for honesty and 
uprightness. This is not sentiment; it is 
a broadly recognized principle of human 
nature, everywhere taken into consideration 
in business affairs. The city merchant who 
sells on the installment plan charges a bur- 
densome and generally an extortionate rate of 
interest, but the farmers’ bank would make its 
loans at the lowest rate possible to provide for 
the expenses of the institution, administered 
in an economical and conservative manner. 

As to the amount which may safely be 
advanced on corn I still adhere to my original 
suggestion that thirty cents a bushel would be 
a safe risk, especially when the surplus crop 
would be placed in the control of a central 
distributing agency, that agency being the 
very one making the loans. This figure is 
named on the basis that corn is worth forty 
cents a bushel to-day and will never be worth 
less during the life of any person who reads 
this article. 

We are frequently told that codperation 
among farmers has been repeatedly attempted, 
but always with unsuccessful results. Never 
has there been a complete effort at national 
cooperation among farmers. The nearest 
approach to such an attempt is found in the 
history of the Granger organization, which 
has been the longest lived and the most suc- 
cessful of all organizations of farmers of mis- 
cellaneous interests. In this there was no 
attempt at national codperation, but there was 
a provision for very effective local coopera- 
tion which has been eminently successful in 
thousands of granges. This organization was 
founded in 1867, in the city of Washington, 
D. C., by the late William Saunders, the 
veteran landscape gardener and horticulturist 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
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Oddities and Novelties of Every-Day Science 


New Uses for Sawdust 


Sawdust, which used to be a waste prod- 
uct of the mills, is now being utilized in 
a number of ways. Compressed into bricks 
with tar, it is employed for making gas, 
the bricks being carbonized in fire-clay 
retorts. About eighty per cent. of their weight 
is converted into gas. From 30,000 to 40,000 
cubic feet of gas are obtained from each ton 
of the bricks. 

Compressed into blocks with coal-dust, 
sawdust makes an excellent fuel, 300 pounds 
of which are said to be equal to 500 pounds 
of soft coal. It gives little smoke and no 
ashes worth mentioning. Bricks of clay and 
sawdust are recommended for building, 
being only half as heavy as ordinary bricks 
and taking plaster direct without the inter- 
vention of laths. In apartment houses saw- 
dust is largely used for filling walls and 
floors, to deaden sound. 

Mortar for building has been made recently 
of sawdust instead of sand. Hardwood dust, 
which is worth much more than softwood 
dust, is utilized for smoking hams, being 
preferred to cordwood because it smolders 
slowly. Many objects of decorative art are 
made by compressing sawdust. Immense 
quantities of this material are used in ice- 
houses, fish-markets, and in every industry 
in which ice is employed largely. The dis- 
tillation of wood alcohol and various chem- 
icals from sawdust has become an enormous 
business. 

Wood shavings, which were formerly 
thrown away, now find a ready market, being 
compressed to solidity by a special machine. 
This machine bales five tons of shavings in 
ten hours, which is about the daily surplus 
of a fair-sized planing-mill. One operator 
does all the work. 

Such shavings are used largely for burning 
lime; they form an economical fuel for mak- 
ing steam, being consumed slowly and devel- 
oping a heat almost as intense as that of good 
coal. 

In North Carolina vast quantities of pine 
needles are gathered and prepared for stuffing 
cushions and furniture, being so treated as 
to preserve the balsamic odor, for which a 
medicinal virtue is claimed. Mattresses 
filled with this material are largely sold for 
hospitals. 

An oil distilled from the needles is put up 
as a medicine, and the needles themselves 
are utilized to make bagging. 

Wood oil is now made on a large scale in 
Sweden from the refuse of timber cuttings, 
stumps and roots. 


Mushrooms as Food 


Recent investigations made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that mushrooms 
are about equal to potatoes in the element 
of nutrition that goes to make flesh and 
blood, but that, on the other hand, they do 
not hold much of the fuel-stuff required to 
keep the body machine running. Contain- 
ing, as they do, a very large percentage of 
water, they may be said, in a sense, to cor- 
respond with fresh vegetables in respect to 
food value. The notion that their composi- 
tion resembles closely that of meat—a con- 
ception which has caused the term “‘ vegetable 
beefsteak’’ to be applied to them—is an 
absurd error. One would have to consume 
eight pounds of mushrooms in a day in order 
to take the place of the ordinary ration of 
beef or mutton. 

The great usefulness of mushrooms lies in 
the palatableness which they give to other 
food materials. This is a matter of no small 
importance from the viewpoint of the eco- 
nomic expert in dietetics, who looks upon the 
attractiveness of dishes as a notable element 
in their value. In this country only one 
species of fungus is utilized to any extent for 
the table—namely, the common field mush- 
room with pink gills—whereas in Europe a 
dozen or more varieties are eaten. 

This common mushroom is a trifle more 
than ninety-one per cent. water. It contains 
nearly four per cent. of flesh-forming stuff, 
three and one-half per cent. of starchy and 
sugary substances, and one per cent. of fat 
and fibre, with one-half of one per cent. of 


mineral material. There are other species 
which are more nutritious—such as the 
“oyster mushroom’’—but they are not 


sufficiently well known in the United States 
to be worthy of consideration. 

Efforts have been made recently by the 
Government to encourage the use of the 
less-known kinds of mushrooms, but so far 


without much success. Experience teaches 
that nothing is more difficult than the intro- 
duction of a new food. Besides, poisoning 
by the non-edible species of mushrooms, pop- 
ularly known as “‘ toad-stools,’’ is so frequent 
that people are afraid to eat any fungus with 
which they are not intimately acquainted. 


Making Artificial Woods 


A process has just been patented for 
making artificial woods out of pulp, so as 
to imitate such costly kinds as mahogany 
and rosewood. Indeed, the inventor claims 
to be able, by the help of his machine, to 
reproduce the appearance of quartered oak, 
curly maple, bird’s-eye maple, or practically 
anything else that grows in the forest, so 
perfectly as to deceive the trained eye. 
Obviously such an achievement should be 
of high commercial value, inasmuch as the 
more expensive woods are luxuries within 
reach only of people of means, the rarest of 
them coming from distant tropical countries. 

The process does not reproduce the texture 
of woods, but merely their appearance. The 
pulp is thrown upon a cylinder by an air- 
blast projected through a number of pipes, 
and an irregular distribution of the particles 
is obtained by various devices, such as vary- 
ing the intensity of the blast and causing the 
pipes to vibrate. In this way the knots and 
grain of the natural woods are said to be 
counterfeited with surprising success. 

Artificial woods of this kind are available 
for use as veneers, the employment of which 
is so extensive at the present time. Nearly 
all of the imported natural woods are sold as 
veneers. They are cut in extremely thin 
slices, because they are too costly to be used 
solidly. Mahogany, rosewood, curly ash, 
figured birch, satinwood, and Circassian 
walnut are most in demand, and veneers 
made from them bring from three cents to 
ten cents a foot. Some veneers are worth 
twenty cents a foot, though mere shavings, 
and a single log of a rare wood is sometimes 
valued at as much as $2000. 

Doubtless a principal use is expected to 
be found for the counterfeit mahogany, and 
other woods, in the making of furniture. 


Detecting Food-Adulterants 


One of the most striking features of the 
exhibit of the Department of Agriculture at 
Buffalo is a collection of silks dyed with 
food-adulterants. 

If you get some blackberry juice, say, on 
your clothing, and apply ammonia to the 
stain, the spot will change color, but. will not 
come out; the dye will remain in the fabric. 
On the other hand, if the spot is made by 
some aniline or other artificial substance, 
such as is commonly employed in counter- 
feiting jellies and wines, and the same treat- 
ment is applied, the coloring will pass into 
the ammonia. You may then dip a piece of 
white silk or other cloth into the ammonia, 
and it will take the dye which has been thus 
communicated. 

Now, this is precisely the method used by 
the chemists of the Department of Agriculture 
for testing foods and drinks, to discover 
whether they contain artificial dyes. If the 
cloth dipped in the ammonia takes the stain, 
the evidence of fraud is conclusive. The 
collection of silks shown at Buffalo exhibits 
the results obtained by many such trials, and 
it is surprising to observe how beautifully 
many of the fabrics are colored. They are of 
almost every hue of the rainbow. 

One piece of silk is a brilliant red froma 
substance called “‘ rosaline,’’ used for coloring 
meats, such as corned beef and sausage. A 
yard of pink is tinted with dye from preserved 
cherries, and another yard of salmon hue owes 
its beauty to currant jam. Various kinds of 
jellies give other colors; there is a fine purple 
from port wine, a magenta from Burgundy, 
a light red from tomato catsup, and a pretty 
yellow from soda-water flavoring. Some of 
the most effective dyes are from soda-water 
syrups. 

One sample of Burgundy yielded three 
colors—red, orange and blue. The first 
dyeing gave purple (from red and blue); the 
second green (from the blue that was left, 
combined with yellow); and the third a 
delicate yellow. 

All three colors had been put into the wine 
by the manufacturer, and it was possible for 
him, by varying the proportions, to get any 
shade he wanted. Such things are interest- 
ing, as showing the extent to which food 
adulteration is carried. 


Band Music by Phonograph 


The newest invention in the line of phono- 
graph improvements is an apparatus for re- 
cording orchestral and band music in a 
manner superior to any method hitherto 
employed, its essential feature consisting in 
the use of a large number of recorders, one 
for each musical instrument. 

Ordinarily, the method adopted. is to seat 
the band in a small-sized room, all of its 
members facing toward a series of huge 
gaping funnels, each of which is attached to 
the recorder of a phonograph. A man, who 
directs the performance, goes to each of the 
funnels in turn, and speaks into them, one 
after another, the words of the formal intro- 
duction which always precedes the music. 
When this has been done, a signal is given, 
and the phonograph cylinders having been 
started revolving all together, the musicians 
begin to play. The director of operations 
gives notice by raising his finger just when 
the cylinders are about to be exhausted, and 
the band stops at the next suitable pause. 

Now, anybody who has heard a band or 
orchestral ‘‘ selection’’ rendered by the pho- 
nograph must have marveled greatly at the 
completeness of the reproduction. Neverthe- 
less, it is not musically accurate or perfect, 
and could hardly be expected to be so, con- 
sidering the extremely complex character of 
the sound vibrations given out by so many 
instruments played simultaneously. As a 
matter of fact, only the general effect of the 
original music is reproduced, the predomi- 
nating instruments being recognizable at 
intervals. 

The newly patented contrivance above 
referred to utilizes three or more huge cylin- 
ders, each a foot or eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. To the surface of each cylinder are 
attached, at regular intervals along its 
length, recorders of the usual kind. Each 
musician has a recorder for himself exclu- 
sively, to which a long tube connected with 
a big funnel is attached. He toots, or 
fiddles, into Horn No. 1, while the performer 
next him plays into Horn No. 2, and so on, 
each member of the band having his own 
funnel and his own recorder, with his own 
private space on a cylinder. 

While the playing is going on the cylin- 
ders revolve synchronously, making perhaps 
forty records for as many different instru- 
ments. With six records to a cylinder, the 
performance of thirty-six instruments may 
be recorded on half a dozen cylinders. 
When the music is to be reproduced all of 
the cylinders are set going at once, and they 
grind out the music exactly as it was given 
to them originally, no one of the instruments 
interfering with the others, but all of them 
blending harmoniously. In short, the per- 
formance is exactly like that given by the 
band—just as loud, and as complete in all 
respects. 


Curious Ventriloquism 


One can no longer be sure that ventrilo- 
quial effects on the stage are honestly 
obtained, inasmuch as contrivances have 
been patented recently for producing them 
artificially. In the mouth of a doll, for 
example, is concealed the receiver of a tele- 
phone, with a wire communicating with the 
mysterious region known as ‘‘ behind the 
scenes.’?’ When the manikin is desired to 
talk, a hidden confederate furnishes the 
utterance, the effect being highly satisfactory 
to the deluded audience, which supposes that 
the performer behind the footlights is doing 
it all. 

Of late ventriloquists have tried to vary 
their performances by introducing, in addi- 
tion to the old-fashioned dolls, stuffed 
animals, such as dogs, cats, and even horses, 
which appear to join in the conversation. 
This likewise is sometimes managed” by the 
telephonic method, the receiver being placed 
in the mouth of the figure. In this way even 
a pig may acquire articulate speech, to the 
delight and amusement of spectators. 

The term “‘ ventriloquism’’ is a misnomer, 
inasmuch as nobody can talk in his stomach, 
and the popular notion that a performer in 
this line “‘ throws his voice’’ is altogether a 
mistake. The fact is, that the whole decep- 
tion consists in speaking without moving the 
lips (a method to be acquired only by long 
practice), and in pitching the voice so that 
to the audience it will have the same acoustic 
effect as if it proceeded from the quarter to 
which the expectant attention of the specta- 
tors is directed. 
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He silenced his critics by 
pointing a moral 
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| regarding flour 


An incident showing the remarkable keenness of | 
Benjamin Franklin’s wit happened about 1730, 
while publishing the Pennsylvania Gazette. Some 
of his rich patrons had taken offense at the policy 
of his paper, and so Franklin invited them to sup | 
with him and talk the matter over. The repast | 
consisted of a pitcher of water and two puddings | 
made of flour of the entire wheat — ‘‘sawdust,” 
as it was called in those days. His fastidious 
friends did not seem to relish this fare, which gave 
him a chance to point his moral. ‘‘ My friends,” said 
he, ‘any one who can subsist, as I do, on sawdust 
pudding and water, needs no man’s patronage.” | 

The story applies equally well to the flour | 
named after Ben Franklin — the | 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


Bs 

Made by The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. ¥. | 
Those who eat it, like Franklin, need no man’s | 
patronage, and, in addition, are not likely to need | 
any man’s pills or medicines either, because it isa | 
food which brings health with it. a 
Franklin Mills Flour “contains all the wheat 
that’s fit to eat;” in fact, is all nutriment and 
nothing but nutriment. 
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Men @ Women of the Hour 


Mr. Vanderlip Nonplused 


Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who recently 
resigned the position of Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury to become Vice-President of 
the City National Bank of New York, is 
noted among his associates for readiness 
in repartee. Only once during his career in 
the Treasury Department was he known to 
betray inability to frame a swift and appropri- 
ate remark when occasion called, It was on 
the day his resignation was totake place. A 
gold and silver loving cup, boxes of roses, 
and other tokens of esteem had found their 
way to his desk, and clerks followed in pro- 
cession to bid him farewell. Among them 
was one who had written a brief tribute which 
was not without eloquence. It _ slightly 
embarrassed Mr. Vanderlip. Looking up 
from the panegyric to the young author, he 
said: 

““T wish I could write English like this.’’ 

‘““And I wish I could inspire it,’’ was the 
instant reply. 

Mr. Vanderlip bowed and smiled. It was 
the first instance on record of his failure to 
overmatch the graciousness of a visitor. 

Echoes from his recent European itinerary, 
which he undertook to study international 
finance and trade, tell of his ready wit in his 
meetings with foreign bankers and officials. 
Walking ‘‘Under the Lindens’’ with a 
German statesman, Mr. Vanderlip was con- 
tending that, because of the resources of the 
United States, the ingenuity of American 
workmen, and the tireless energies of 
American capitalists, the commerce of this 
country must gain-supremacy over the world. 
* Already,’’? he declared, ‘‘ we are sending 
*Russian’ Leather to Russia, ‘Rhine’ wine 
to France, cotton fabrics to Manchester, and 
sauerkraut to Germany.’’ 

During the discussion they encountered a 
regiment of infantry, marching with fine state- 
liness and alignment. The band was playing 
one of Sousa’s marches. 

‘“There,’’ said the German sententiously, 
waving his hand at the soldiers, “‘ there is the 
symbol of ultimate dominion in all things; 
and we, you see, are ¢he military nation.”’ 

*“Ves, and marching to an American tune,”’’ 


__ was Mr. Vanderlip’s comment. 


The Clever Ruse of Mr. Hill 


The persistency with which ex-Senator 
David B. Hill’s friends are keeping him in the 


_ public eye lends timely interest to an incident 


in Mr. Hill’s political history which has never 


_ heretofore been published, and which reminds 


one of what he once said to a friend: ‘‘ 1 would 
sooner succeed and have the public think I 
failed, than fail and have the public think I 


_ succeeded.’’ 


Ten years ago Mr. William F. Sheehan, a 
popular Democratic leader, wished to secure 


| the nomination for Lieutenant-Governor of 


New York, and it was generally conceded 
that he would obtain it. Mr. Hill, who was 
completing his last term as Governor, con- 
trolled the party organization in the State, and 


| there was no doubt that the man selected by 
him for any position on the ticket would 


receive the nomination. At the same time, 


| however, it was equally well known that all 


of Mr. Hill’s selections would be fiercely 
_ combated on general principles by a strong 
faction that was arrayed against him. 

That year Mr. Hill desired to go before the 
voters of the State with a harmony ticket, for 
it would aid materially the canvass for the 
| United States Senate that he had arranged to 
make. The desire for harmony, however, 
/ Was not sufficiently strong to induce him to 
| let his opponents nominate men of their own 
| choice. 

A day or two before the convention opened 
at Saratoga it was understood on all sides 
that Mr. Hill’s candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor would be Mr. Sheehan, and the 
anti- Hill faction prepared to fight the nomina- 
tion. What, therefore, was the amazement 
both of newspaper editors and of politicians 
when, on the morning before the convention 
was called to order, word came from Albany 
that Mr. Sheehan was not to be nominated. 

The report, however, was utterly discred- 
ited till Mr. Edward Murphy, Jr.— afterward 
Senator Murphy —one of the big men in the 
organization and a pronounced friend of Mr. 
Sheehan, himself gave a confirmation of it. 
He said that he had been to Albany to see 
Governor Hill to put the finishing touches on 
| the slate, and that the Governor had arbitra- 
rily cut Mr. Sheehan’s name off. 


a 


Following Mr. Murphy’s statement came a 
story from Albany, sent by reporters who had 
been in the anteroom when Mr. Murphy had 
had his interview with Governor Hill. The 
reporters had heard loud words in the 
Governor’s private room and had finally seen 
Mr. Murphy fling angrily out of the executive 
chamber, his face red withrage. Sointensely 
indignant had Mr. Murphy been that he stood 
in the doorway, holding the door ajar suffi- 
ciently long to let the reporters overhear his 
final protest hurled at the invisible Governor 
inside, 

“It is a shame to treat Sheehan in this 
way,’’ the reporters heard Mr. Murphy 
exclaim, “‘and I will not bea party to it!” 

Not the least part of Mr. Sheehan’s services 
had been his complete loyalty to Mr. Hill, 
and that Mr. Hill, after all that, should turn 
against the rising young statesman was 
deemed the blackest ingratitude. The news- 
papers, of course, printed full details of the 
perfidy, and the anti-Hill faction, which had 
been prepared to assault Mr. Sheehan, at once 
rallied around him as the centre of the oppo- 
sition. “Sheehan or nothing! Down with 
Hill!’’ became their rallying cry. Every 
anti-Hill Democratic newspaper in the State 
at once demanded the nomination of Mr. 
Sheehan. 

One influential newspaper in New York 
city, which had been fighting Mr. Sheehan’s 
claims most fiercely, swung around and de- 
clared in a column and a half editorial that 
the opposition of Mr. Hill was sufficient 
ground for Mr. Sheehan’s indorsement. 

Mr. Hill faced this clamor with equanimity. 
He declined to speak for publication on the 
subject, and stated that the matter was in the 
hands of the convention. As it was well 
known that the ‘‘ hands of the convention”’ 
ordinarily meant Mr. Hill’s hands—thanks to 
his control of the machine—this declaration, 
it was believed, meant a certainty of Mr. 
Sheehan’s defeat. 

With each hour the forces that rallied to 
Mr. Sheehan’s support at Saratoga gathered 
strength, but up to the very moment when the 
nomination for Lieutenant-Governor became 
in order the newspaper men and others of the 
wise ones, refusing to be misled by the popu- 
lar clamor, felt that his chances were hope- 
less. It was another case of the machine 
against the people, and as usual the machine 
would win. 

When the convention opened Mr. Sheehan 
was put in nomination by one of the anti-Hill 
men in a glowing speech. The nomination 
was seconded by another anti-Hill man who 
cried: ‘‘ Down with bossism and long life to 
the young statesman from Buffalo!’’ 

Then came the balloting—and, to the 
amazement of the wise ones, Mr. Sheehan got 
the prize by a unanimous vote. The result 
was hailed as an anti-Hill victory —a victory 
of the people over the bosses. 

It was not till some time afterward that the 
anti-Hill men woke up. In fact, some of 
them still imagine that they led in the first suc- 
cessful revolt against Mr. Hill’s domination. 

Others, however, realized that the ‘‘old 
man had done them up brown once more.’’ 


Mr. Russell’s Double 


Professor Joseph French Johnson, who has 
resigned the professorship of Banking and 
Journalism in the University of Pennsylvania 
to become Professor of Commerce in the 
University of New York, bears a striking 
resemblance to Mr. Sol Smith Russell, and 
has frequently been mistaken for that genial 
actor. In his humor, too, Professor Johnson 
is not unlike Mr. Russell. Wit and amiable 
satire often illumine the Professor’s lectures, 
Recently in a public debate in Philadelphia 
in regard to the South African War, his 
opponent described the Boers as unwashed 
semi-barbarians. 

“Tt is true,’? retorted the Professor sol- 
emnly, ‘‘that the Boers are not cleanly of 
person, but the English have driven them first 
from Cape Colony, and then from Natal, to 
the desolate uplands beyond the Vaal where 
there is no water; and how, therefore, can 
you expect them to wash?”’ 

Since the resignation of Mr. Dawes from 
the post of Comptroller of the Currency, 
Professor Johnson has been prominently 
mentioned as his probable successor. 

In addition to his duties in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Professor Johnson was at the 
head of the College of Finance in the 
Columbian University at Washington, where 
he lectured four times a month. 


Secretary Gage is a great admirer of 
Professor Johnson, and during the latter’s 
absence in Europe, recently, consented to 
address his students. Before doing so, how- 
ever, the Secretary read over the Professor’s 
course of lectures. 

““T had thought,’’? Mr. Gage said to the 
class, ‘‘ that I might be able to give you some 
instruction on banking and the general theo- 
ries of finance, but after reading over your 
Professor’s lectures I am reminded of the 
farmer who, having accidentally come across 
a volume of Plato, remarked: ‘ That fellow 
has got hold of most of my ideas.’ ’”’ 


Mr. Root’s Imperial Luggage 


Secretary Root has a gift, not unlike 
Lincoln’s, of infusing humor into the labori- 
ous details of official duties. The War 
Secretary’s office has been throughout the 
administration an extremely busy one. Now 
the hurrying demands of war have been sup- 
planted by the exacting responsibilities of 
preparing military government for the colo- 
nies, not to speak of the multiplying affairs of 
regular army business. 

But Secretary Root, although possessed of 
unusual capacity for hard and prolonged 
work, seems never to be hurried, and will 
occasionally pause in the midst of revolving 
routine to entertain his associates or visitors 
with some pleasant remark. 

A few days ago he was superintending the 
work of revising the Cuban tariff. Item after 
item was drearily gone over, and to the 
assembled clerks it seemed that the Secretary 
was not, on this occasion, to enliven the pro- 
ceedings with his customary wit. Suddenly 
his face lightened up. He had come across 


the word “‘ luggage’’ written into the tariff, 
evidently by some bBritisher among the 
clerks. 

“Luggage!’’ exclaimed the Secretary; 


“here at last is unmistakable evidence that 
our country is drifting into imperialism.’’ 


Mrs. Cornwallis-West, Editor 


Jennie, Mrs. George Cornwallis-West, is 
the way she is now known in court docu- 
ments, which is a quaint way of indicating 
that formerly she was Lady Randolph 
Churchill. It has been a matter of some 
surprise to the literary world that Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West has been so persistent and 
energetic in her editorship of the Anglo- 
Saxon Review. 

Lady Randolph was a person of real 
ability and great activity, but she had the 
“faults of her qualities’? as the French 
would say. Not only was she and is she 
the youngest and prettiest-looking woman in 
London for her age, but she has the freshest 
and youngest spirits. There are stories of 
how editorial conferences, solemnly appointed 
for certain days, would be all upset by some 
one’s coming in and pointing out the fact that 
the sun was shining very bright outside and 
that there was polo at Ranelagh to be 
watched. 

But the work of doing the Anglo-Saxon 
must be much helped by the fact that Mr. 
Cornwallis-West is very sincerely interested 
in it and in all his wife’s work. Before their 
marriage it is said that Lady Randolph, Mr. 
Cornwallis-West, and his future stepson, Mr. 
Winston Spencer Churchill, used to have the 
most interested and lengthy conferences over 
the Review. 

The three have always been the best of 
friends, quite aside from their relationships, 
and they may all be counted on to keep the 
Anglo-Saxon going. 


The Author of Galloping Dich 


It may not be generally known that there 
was a time when the friends of that delight- 
ful and popular novelist, Mr. H. B. Marriott 
Watson, feared that he was going to give up 
writing altogether. Readers will remember 
a period after Galloping Dick when nothing 
seemed forthcoming. At that time the author 
of these romantic tales was hard at work in 
“the City,’’ keeping regular hours, and 
doing so well that he often jocularly said 
that he was making too much money to think 
of writing. No one begrudges him the 
money; fortunately, however, he could not 
keep away from writing. 

He is, by the way,a kind of literary 
example of the unity of the British Empire, 
having been born in Australia and educated 
in New Zealand. 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Skirts 


This is the last announcement of our Reduced Price 
Sale, so act quickly if you wish to take advantage of it. 

What is this sale? It is an offer to make to order 
suits and skirts of 
bran-new materials, 
splendidly finished, 
at one-third less than 
regular prices. All 
of our materials are 
suitable either for late 
Summer or Fall wear. 

Note these great re- 
ductions: 


Suits, former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced 
to $10, 
$20 Suits reduced to 
13.34 


$13.34. 
Skirts, former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7.50 a reduced 


o $5. 
$10 Skirts reduced to 
6.67. 


Rainy-Day Skirts, former 
price 96, reduced 
4, 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to 


. 


Send to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Reduced 
Price List; you will get them free by return mail. If 
a garment which we make should not please you, send 
it back. Wewill refund your money. Be sure to 
say you wish the Summer Catalogue and Reduced 
Price Samples. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will be ready August 
26th. Every well-dressed woman should have one; write now, 
and we will mail you a copy with a full line of new Fall sam- 
ples as soon as it is issued. Be sure to say you wish the new 
Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Why is it that so many 
imitations of the dentifrice 


Ru BIfOAM, 


are offered? Must 
be that it is safe, 
well known and in 
great demand. 


TOOTH POWDER ¥ 


REEDS THE TEETH WHITE, THE BREATH SWEET | i 
ANO THE GUMS HEALTHY 

CONTAINS NO GRIT NO ACID 

6) NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS, 

5 £- DIRECTIONS 

ue THE BRUSH IM WATER SPRINKLE ON ACEW 

DROPS OF RUBIFOAM AW APPLY IM THE USUAL MANNER 


PRICE BSA VBOTTEE, 
ew. HOYT "3 co. 

HOYT’S GERMAN Govocne 
LOWELL. MAES ans 0] 


B. ELDREDGE 
AUTOMATIC 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 


Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 
SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 


AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circtlar. 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


BELVIDERE, ILL. 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL 


NEw YorK SAN FRANCISCO 


New York 


Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 
1, 1901. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3.30 to 6 P. M. 

LL. B. after two years.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 8 to 


University 
10 P, (LL. B. after three 


Law School years.) Graduate Classes 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L, J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y, City 
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“* The little 
finger 
does it.’’ 


Automatic 
Combination Reel 


Is the Best Reel Made 


Pulling off the line tightens a 
coiled spring. 

The instant the tension is re- 
laxed the line is automatically 
rewound. 

The fish is under a constant 
strain and cannot get any slack. 

By touching a button the spool 
is shifted and is made free run- 
ning. This for casting. 

Another touch when the fish 

strikes brings the spring into 
play. The price runs from 


$7.00 to $9.00 
For sale by dealers, Ask 
for Catalogue No.5 P, 


Yawman & Erbe 
Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SELF TAUGHT. The 

Palmer method of 

Muscular Movement 

writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easy to learn. Aids to a better position. 88 
Lessons postpaid 25 cents. ‘Iese complete lessons and 
in addition newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 
The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


BORATED| 
TALCUM 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic- 
tions of the skin. 

‘A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN C@O., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


GINSENG $25;000.00 


FROM HALF AN ACRE 


This is what a Missouri man made last year. 

See St. Louis Republic, August 12, 1900. 

Easily grown, and hardy throughout the Union. 
Staple in price as Wheat or Cotton. 

Price has advanced for 25 years. 

Wild supply on point of extermination. 

Complete book, 10 cents. Circulars FREE. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, JOPLIN, MO. 
’ PAPER FREE. 


(0) \ of 5 boy friends over 12 years of 
© - age we will send you The Star for three months 
free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 


THE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS, 
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If you will send names 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Publick Occurrences— 


ITH a record of exports reaching in 

\ \ value the heretofore unequaled sum 

of about $1,500,000,000 the United 
States closed, on June 30, an unprecedentedly 
successful financial year. 
ever, while felicitating ourselves on the 
splendid showing, to note that, on a per 
capita basis, Switzerland leads the world, in 
that its foreign commerce reaches a value of 
$130 for every one of its population. When 
we reach that proportion our exports will be 
$10,000,000,000 annually. 

During the fiscal year just ended the 
receipts of the Treasury Department were 
over $75,000,000 more than its expenditures, 
and on the last day of the fiscal year there 
was a larger available cash balance in the 
Treasury than ever before in the history of 
the country —namely, over $175,000,000. At 
the same time the gold in the Treasury vaults 
amounted to the enormous sum of nearly 
$500,000,000. In such facts as these lies 
indubitable proof of our national prosperity. 
The total receipts for the year from all 
sources, exclusive of the postal receipts, 
amounted to $585,848, 309. 


Our Greater Navy 


Among other items of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury we note that $4,000, - 
000 more was spent on the Navy than during 
the year previous; and some naval experts 
now assert that, taking everything into con- 
sideration, our Navy is now third among the 
navies of the world. 

That the splendid Illinois is speedy, witha 
rate of 17.449 knots an hour, is also matter 
for congratulation, and it is pleasant to know 
that we have some 19-knot ships among 
battleships now under construction. Speedis 
beginning more and more to be recognized as 
an important factor in the usefulness of a 
battleship, though European governments 
have realized it more than we. The Oregon, 
for example, which we have been wont to look 
upon as speedy, makes only 16.79 knots. 
Meanwhile, however, we can feel pride in the 
ability of the torpedo boat, Gainsborough, 
which has just made a record of 30.84 knots. 

The recently completed Illinois is looked 
upon by naval men as a particularly fine class 
of ship. She measures 368 feet on the water 
line and is expected to carry 40 officers and 
453 men. The principal part of her arma- 
ment consists of four 13-inch guns. Her coal 
capacity is 1440 tons. 

It is interesting —and perhaps instructive 
—to notice that Admiral Beresford has been 
complaining bitterly of the lack of strength 
and efficiency of Great Britain’s Mediterra- 
nean fleet. The English battleships are 
certainly no more formidable in outward 
appearance than are our own; and English 
newspapers, following Lord Beresford’s com- 


| plaint, are bitterly hinting at poor powder 


and poor equipment. The supposed naval 
strength of Spain was a bubble that was easily 
pricked on account of similar defects, and 
perhaps Lord Beresford has that in mind. 

Attractive additions soon to be made to our 
Navy will be the half-dozen cruisers—the 
Cleveland, the Chattanooga, the Des Moines, 
the Denver, the Galveston and the Tacoma — 
with graceful lines and a general aspect of 
ocean yachts. 

A new device for coaling large vessels at 
sea is attracting much attention from naval 
men. The apparatus consists of two portable 
jointed beams extending over'the ship’s side 
from posts fixed about amidships. The 
beams will support trolley gear, which will 
receive bags of coal from a lighter and carry 
them to chutes leading to the bunkers. 


Important National Affairs 


The taking away of our Army from Peking 
and our practical withdrawal from all inter- 
ference in the affairs of China is a step that 
cannot be too highly praised. Official reports 
show clearly that the Chinese have already 
received an over-heavy punishment. One 


| paragraph in General Chaffee’s report, for 


example, states that fifty innocent Chinese 
have been killed for every guilty Boxer. 

In Cuba there are distinct indications that 
the islanders are not only yielding ostensibly 
and under compulsion to our demands, but 
that they will really try to act in accordance 
with our ideas, so that they may the sooner 
receive the privilege of trying to govern 
themselves without having our troops there to 
tell them how. 

In the Philippines we have set up a civil 
government, and July Fourth was fittingly the 


It is well, how-~ 


Former Judge Taft is the Civil 
Governor and he still remains President of 
the Philippine Commission. The military 
government continues to exist, but it is clear 
that hostilities are expected soon to terminate, 
and that the Army will be less and less needed. 

The order of the Washington Government 
to prepare a transport to sail for the 
Philippines with some five hundred school- 
teachers on board, who are to teach the 
young Philippine ideas how to shoot, is a 
still more important item. 


day chosen. 


Farms Given Away 


With its customary generosity the United 
States Government will soon give away, 
absolutely free, fifteen thousand farms of one 
hundred and sixty acres each. 

In August of the present year the reserva- 
tion purchased from the Kiowa, Comanche 
and Apache Indians at a cost of three mil- 
lion dollars, will be thrown open to settle- 
ment by white citizens, and these farms will 
pass into possession of those who reach them 
first. The land is located in the southern 
part of Oklahoma Territory and is easily 
accessible by railroad and wagon route. 
Already thousands are making this new 
country their Mecca, and the long string of 
covered wagons wending across the prairies 
of Kansas and Oklahoma, en route, reminds 
one very much of the days when the Cherokee 
Strip was opened. The Cherokee Strip, or 
Outlet, was opened in 1893, and six million 
acres of tillable land was given to white 
people. Fifty thousand men, women and 
children took part in that famous race, and 
from the manner in which they are now rush- 
ing toward the Kiowa and Comanche reserva- 
tion borders, fully that number will race 
again. As there are only fifteen thousand 
farms, and fully that number of people are 
already along the borders, there will not be 
enough land to go around. 


Land for the Indians 


The result will be that more land must be 
taken from the Indians, and it will not be 
long before there is not a remaining Indian 
reservation in the West. 

Three thousand civilized Indians of the 
Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes have 
been given allotments of land on which they 
will live until they can sell out to white men. 
It is probable they will then go to Mexico or 
some other place.where the paleface is not 
all-powerful. 

Of the great tract that is to be given away 
it is said by Government inspectors that 
eighty per cent. of the land is suitable for 
farming and that it will produce good crops. 
The rest of the land can be used for grazing 
purposes. 

Across the range run the Wichita Moun- 
tains, which are said to contain gold and 
iron. Fifteen hundred mining claims can 
be entered under the general mining laws, 
and this fact has served to attract scores of 
miners. In all, the Government will be able 
to provide for thirty thousand people in the 
tract, as there must be at least five or six 
town sites laid out, and the town lots will be 
given away free. In every town there will 
be at least a thousand town lots. 


The Crops and Climate 


The climate is about the same as that of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. There is 
some snow in winter, but it remains on the 
ground no longer than one day. The sum- 
mers are hot, but a wind always rises at 
eventide, making the nights cool and pleas- 
ant. 

Cotton, wheat and corn are the leading 
products, with fruit-raising fast coming to the 
fore. The wheat crops of Southern Oklahoma 
are enormous, and Kingfisher, a small town 
only fifty miles from the Kiowa and Comanche 
country, claims to be the largest inland wheat 
market in the United States. In one season 
six million’ bushels of wheat have been 
shipped therefrom, all being raised within a 
radius of fifty miles. At Ardmore, in the 
Chickasaw Nation, only seventy-five miles 
from the western border of the Kiowa and 
Comanche country, more cotton is said to 
be shipped than from any two towns in Texas 
or Louisiana. 

The Indians on the reservation are civil- 
ized. They have been kept up by the Gov- 
ernment so long‘ it is probable that they will 
sell out their farms and leave as soon as the 
white people crowd in on the claims. 
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The only sus- 
pender that gives } 
ABSOLUTE com- jf 

fort under all |} 

conditions. | 


No strain on 
wearer’s 
shoulders 
or on the 

buttons. 

Made on ]| 
the only 
principle 
that gives 
freedom of mo- 
tion. Every pair 
guaranteed. Trim- 
mings will not rust. 
Look for President 
on the buckles of 
the genuine. Price 
50 cts. Sold every- 
where or by mail. 

C. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. CO. 

Box 331, Shirley, Mass, 


PRINCETON 


Preparatory School 


Improvements and new buildings give double capacity. 
A limited number of boys, 15 years old and upward, pre- 
pared for Princeton or any college or scientific school. 
Excellence in athletics. Thoroughness in scholarship. 
High standards in conduct. Catalogue. 


JOHN B. FINE, Head Master, Princeton, N. J. 


School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON— CHICAGO | 


a 
Complete courses in music under superior instruct-_ 


Cc. LUTKIN, 


mation to P. 
Evanston, III. 


‘ 1 Ithaca 

The University Preparatory School ''4**| 
Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Certificate has | 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. | 
Complete Home. Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine. | 

Summer Term from July 16 to Sept. 15. i 

Fall Term opens Sept. 26 for year 1901-'02. 
Of the school, President Schurman says; “ I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a | 
most desirable preparatory school for the University.” 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, | 

CHAS, A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster, Avenue E, Ithaea, N.Y. | 


/LLUSTATING 


/ TAuGHT By 
> CORRESPONDENCE <9, ) 


& s 
A ewspaper Sketching, Designing, etc. Best Methods. 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and | 
guidance, Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Largest and Most Practical School. Incorporated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 
Write for partienlars 11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


Elocution, English, Physical Culture taught by twelve 
experienced instructors. Occupy our own especially 
designed building, which is used exclusively by our 
pupils. Two private lessons a week during entire 
course. Scholarships yielding $r50 yearly furnished 
to needy and meritorious students. 

Send for catalogue and full information to 


R. L. CUMNOCK, A.M., Director, Evanston, Il, | 


ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


Kirkwood Military Academy . 


Boarding school for boys and young men. Prepares for college” 
or for business. Large, beautiful grounds. Twentieth school — 
year begins September 18th. Send for Catalogue. = 


COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 


TheMisses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia, Num! 
limited. Individual attention, Athletic and outdoor 1 
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The World 
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Ballooning for Electricity 


The fact that there are immense quan- 
tities of electricity going to waste in the 
atmosphere, which ought to be utilized for 
the benefit of mankind, has led many invent- 
ors to,try to discover some method whereby 
the elusive fluid thus unavailable might be 
harnessed. 

One method, which was patented not long 
ago, employed a balloon which was studded 
all over with projecting metal points. This 
was to be sent up into the air, and it was 
expected that a current, engendered through 
the aid of the spiky arrangement, would 
travel down a wire rope to the ground and 
make itself useful for the purpose of a tel- 
egraph. 

Another scheme involved the erection of an 
exceedingly tall pole, down which was to run 
a wire, connected at the bottom with a motor. 
The wire was to be “ grounded,’’ and the 
atmosphere was expected to complete the 
circuit between the ground and the top of the 
pole. If desired, the current thus obtained 
was to be utilized for charging storage bat- 
teries—obviously a cheap and easy way to 
put away large quantities of readily available 
electricity. 

The newest idea of this character was 
patented only the other day, and requires the 
employment of a ring-shaped balloon, which, 
with the aid of a machine on the ground, is 
alternately pulled down and permitted to 
rise. In this way the energy is furnished for 
revolving two horizontal fans, one on each 
side of the balloon, and the fans cause the 
balloon to revolve likewise. 

The balloon is provided with a number of 
iron points on its periphery, and in going 
around it gathers on the spikes the electricity, 
which is conveyed by means of a wire to the 
earth. 


Inoculating Seeds with Germs 


One is tempted to inquire for what pur- 
pose seeds of plants should be inoculated 
with micro-organisms, in view of the fact 
that a method for performing such a process 
was patented the other day. 

It appears that seeds of pod-bearing vege- 
tables, such as pease and beans, are partic- 
ularly referred to, inasmuch as those plants 
derive important benefit from certain bacteria 
which form curious tubercles or excrescences 
on their roots. These tubercles help the 
pease or beans, in a manner that is not well 
understood as yet, to absorb nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. 

Owing to recognition of the fact, intelli- 
gent farmers nowadays try to help their 
leguminous crops by inoculating the soil with 
such germs. 

The best way of accomplishing the purpose 
thus far tried has been to sprinkle the plowed 
ground with fluid “‘ cultures’’ of the desira- 
ble bacteria. In Germany the germs are put 
up in bottles and sold, the farmer being thus 
enabled to do the rest of the business for him- 
self. All he has to do is to pour the contents 
of the phial into a barrel full of dilute beef-tea 
or some suitable gelatine solution, and he 
will soon have many gallons of stuff that is 
literally swarming 
with the microscop- 
ic organisms. 

However, the new 
invention above re- 
ferred tois declared 
to embody a supe- 
rior method of ar- 
riving at the same 
result. The seeds 
are soaked in water 
until the damaged 
or dead ones rise to 
the surface. Then, 
the water being 
poured off, the pease 
or beans are covered 
with fresh water that 
is impregnated with 
the proper germs. 
In this impregnated 
water they are left 
until they begin to 
swell, when they 
are ready for sow- 


ing. 


The inventor proposes to sell his germ- 
cultures in bottles, with instructions accom- 
panying, and he asserts that by his process the 
plants are sure to be properly infected with 
the requisite bacteria from the start. 


Broom-Corn for Food 


A new kind of cereal food for human con- 
sumption is to be introduced in this coun- 
try, if the Department of Agriculture can 
persuade people to eat it. It is broom-corn 
millet, and the plant was brought hither from 
Europe not long ago by botanical agents of 
the Government, for useas forage. However, 
there is no reason why it should not furnish an 
article of diet for people, inasmuch as it may 
be prepared in many appetizing ways. It 
produces, under favorable conditions, sixty 
bushels of grain (seed) to the acre, so that, in 
view of its high nutritious qualities, it is a 
most economical and otherwise desirable 
plant. 

This broom-corn millet isso called because, 
when growing in the fields, it looks like 
broom-corn. There area number of varieties, 
and the seeds (that is, the hulls of them) are 
of different colors — yellow, white, brown and 
gray. A graceful spreading tassel crowns the 
stalk, 

In Russia, where the plant is grown almost 
wholly for use as human food, it is called 
‘*proco.’’ People in that country eat it for 
breakfast in a form like oaten grits, or press 
the grits into cakes and use them with soup. 
The cereal also appears on their table in pan- 
cakes, such as we make out of buckwheat or 
Indian corn. Among the peasants, especially 
in the region of the Volga, the broom-corn 
millet is largely consumed. 

One may judge of its popularity, indeed, 
when it is stated that from sixty to seventy 
million bushels of the grain are produced in 
Russia yearly. A special study was made of 
it recently by Dr. M. A. Carleton, who was 
sent to Russia by Secretary Wilson to gather 
agricultural information. He says that the 
broom-corn millet can be grown most success- 
fully in this country in the northern plains 
region—in the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
Nebraska. 


Human Life Prolonged 


One fact brought out by the Twelfth 
Census is of more practical importance than 
all the rest put together. It is that with- 
in the last ten years the average term of 
life enjoyed by a citizen of the United States 
has increased perceptibly, the death rate 
having decreased one and one-half per annum 
for every 1000 of population. 

This decrease is due mainly to the circum- 
stance that fewer people die of typhoid fever, 
consumption, scarlet fever, diphtheria, croup, 
troubles of the nervous system, and diarrhceal 
complaints. Medical knowledge of means for 
combating diphtheria and croup has improved 
tosuch an extent that the mortality from those 
diseases has been reduced one-half. 

On the Other hand, certain diseases have 
killed off a greater number of people in the 
last decade than previously, and among these 
cancer, Bright’s disease, heart disease, 
dropsy and pneumonia are conspicuous. It 
is more than suspected that the use of alcohol 
has much to do with the multiplication of 
troubles of these kinds, our national “‘ drink 
bill’? having averaged over seventeen and 
one-half gallons per capita each year since the 
census of 1890. 

Dr. George M. Kober, Professor of Hygiene 
in Georgetown University (D. C.), calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in three hundred years the 
average length of human life has been 
doubled. In the sixteenth century it was 
between 18 and 20 years; at the close of the 
eighteenth it was a little over 30 years, and 
to-day it isover 4o years. Indeed, the span of 
life has been lengthened about six years since 
1880, thanks to modern sanitation and medi- 
cal discoveries. 

Doctor Kober believes that no two factors 
have contributed so much to the lengthening 
of human life as the improvement of the air 
we breathe and ‘of the water we drink. 
Indeed, we have ample evidence that, with 
the introduction of sewers and public water 
supplies, the mortality of large cities in the last 
forty years has been reduced fully one-half. 
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There is always an element of chance, but it is never 

the predominating element. Chance simply presents 
the opportunity, and opportunity is merely a vehicle for 
human endeavor. The man, young or old, who thinks other- 
wise, who believes that it is luck alone that makes riches, and 
ill luck that keeps men poor, starts out with a false notion. 
It is inevitable that he should come to grief in the scheme of 
life. The craze for speculation that sweeps over the com- 
munity now and then grows largely out of the conviction that 
success is luck. Such a craze is more injurious to the pros- 
pects of the young men who are carried away by it than 
war or pestilence.” It means not alone the loss of money, but 
the ruimation of character. It leaves its victims standing 
on a false platform where they are consumed with a desire to 
get something for nothing, and lose all appetite for hard work. 
It unfits them for sincere effort, and almost without exception 
produces a demoralization that blights their entire existence. 
Whether the young man who makes his first speculative ven- 
ture wins or loses the result is equally bad. If there is any 
difference at all it is in favor of the man who comes out a loser 
in his first venture. With him at least there is a chance that 
he will wake up to the hopelessness of speculation as a means 
of acquiring wealth, and that the lesson taught will result in 
leaving him a useful working member of society, instead of a 
drone who thinks that he may get along by dipping into the 
honey-pots of others. 


[ities is no substitute for hard work in winning success. 


The Few Who Speculate and Win 


Now and then men arise who happen to make a success of 
speculation, who make something out of nothing. These 
men are so rare that the entire list may be checked off on the 
fingers of two hands. Unfortunately they are taken as fair 
examples, instead of extraordinary exceptions. Their names 
and fame are paraded in the public prints and the public 
mind is inflamed by chronicles of their successful ventures. 
That they stand as survivors of a system that has wrecked 
is not taken into 
account. The unfortunates who have gone down to ruin and 
beggary are never heard of. They are not interesting and 


_ their history never finds the light of day except where, here 


and there, one more desperate than the rest puts an end to his 
existence under sensational circumstances. 

The conditions in the United States to-day are such that any 
man who starts out with industry, intelligence and honesty has 
a chance for success such as was never known before any- 
where in the world. America has taken a foremost rank 
industrially among the nations of the world. The result is 
that any man who wants to work can find the opportunity. 
If he is intelligent and keeps his wits about him, and if he 
has in him the right material, he can get to the front no 
matter how humble his start or how poor his circumstances. 

There is always room at the top, and just at present the road 
that leads to the top runs through pleasant valleys. It was 
never easier. The demand for men of brains and capacity is 
far and away beyond the supply. Capital is looking every- 


_ where for the right man to direct it, and the men who control 
Capital are willing to pay handsomely for such a man when 


found. Our industrial development has been at a rate to con- 
found the most optimistic, and it requires only a slight exam- 


| ination to convince any one that with all our development in 


the past few years we are only at the beginning. In sucha 
Situation the men who have the capacity, and who are content 
to work, cannot fail. The danger to them lies not in this 
direction. It is bred rather out of our very prosperity, which 
is so pronounced that in many minds it generates a desire to 
get rich overnight. 


4in Era of Wind and Water Companies 


On every hand speculative ventures are offered to the public 


on an unwholesome basis. It requires some strength of char- 
acter to withstand the temptation to participate in this game. 
Sound principles are applied to false premises. Experience 
has taught us that industrial consolidations are beneficial, and 
straightway the idea is used to foist on the public worthless 
{properties by the score, under the guise of ‘‘ consolidated 
‘enterprises.’’ The most casual examination will prove that 
these concerns are largely wind and water, but so eager are 
foolish investors that they do not devote the slightest effort to 
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getting at the facts. They take the statements of the 
promoters for granted and throw their money away on the 
basis of a glittering prospectus. 

A lot of holes in the ground are exploited, by a cun- 
ning promoter, as a great mining property promising all 
sorts of fabulous returns, and straightway thousands of 
gullible people are found to buy the stock. An enterpris- 
ing promoter gets hold of a couple of little bakeshops, and 
in twenty-four hours organizes a consolidated baking com- 
pany, the stock of which he works off on the community. 
This sort of thing has been carried so far that it is a serious 
menace, and it behooves the Government to take some 
action that will protect innocent, though misguided, peo- 


ple. It ought not to be difficult to find a remedy for the 
evil. A Federal law could undoubtedly be framed to 
cover it. 


When these worthless concerns operate only in one State 
the trouble may be harder to contend with, but when they 
branch out, as most of them do, into two or more States, they 
come naturally under the supervision of the National Govern- 
ment and the provisions of interstate commerce. Their books 
could be inspected and the true state of affairs published to 
the world. The stockholders could be made liable for a long 
period after they parted with their holdings. This would have 
the effect of making people cautious about investing in prop- 
erties regarding which they are not clearly informed, and in 
which they have not the fullest confidence. Such a liability 
provision is in force in several European countries, with the 
result that the scheme of organizing worthless concerns and 
foisting them on the public is an unpopular enterprise. 

There could be no reasonable opposition made either to 
Government inspection and regulation of such organizations 
or to the personal liability of stockholders. The honest man 
could not be damaged. He would be more careful about giv- 
ing his name and money to enterprises offered for his support. 
The dishonest one would be checked and controlled. 
Business usage holds the natural citizen, the individual, to a 
strict accounting in his business affairs. Why should the 
artificial citizen, the corporation, be permitted to escape such 
accountability? If anything, the corporation is entitled to 
less consideration than the individual, for the individual ren- 
ders to the State services that are impossible in the case of the 
corporation. The individual bears arms, organizes the 
Government and protects society. None of these burdens 
fall on the artificial citizen—the corporation. Therefore it is 
just that a stricter control should be exercised, if necessary, in 
the case of the latter. 


Combinations that Throttle Competition 


But Government supervision alone should not be relied upon 
to combat the evil of overcapitalization and the formation of 
unsound consolidations. There should be a healthy public 
sentiment behind the movement. People should be made to 
understand the danger, and be educated into a state of mind 
in which they would not lend themselves to the wiles of dis- 
honest promoters. At the same time they should be made to 
understand that there is nothing more beneficial to the com- 
munity than the combination of sound business interests on a 
sound basis. Where business concerns in the same line are 
brought together under one management and economies are 
effected in administration, a distinct gain results to the people 
atlarge. The cost of production is lowered and the public is, 
or ought to be, the gainer. The application of this idea in 
our industries, cutting down as it has the expense of the exec- 
utive and supervisory departments, has been an important 
factor in gaining control for America of foreign markets. 

Abroad the idea is not as yet thoroughly appreciated, and 
the result is that European goods are still encumbered with the 
cost of a great deal of non-productive and unnecessary labor. 
This gives us a distinct advantage in all those lines in which 
consolidation has been legitimately and wisely applied. 

In the past (and in some cases the fault still exists) busi- 
ness consolidations were often formed under false ideas. 
Manufacturers got together under one management, not for 
the purpose of reducing the cost of goods to the consumer, but 
for the purpose of eliminating competition and imposing upon 
the public by raising prices. Where this is the case the com- 
binations are most harmful, both to the individual and to the 
State, and the Government may well step in to enforce a 
change. Indiscriminate and senseless competition is bad, but 
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it is not nearly so bad as a combination that throttles compe- 
tition in order to rob the consumer. 

The men at the head of most of our industrial enterprises 
thoroughly realize this fact, and in forming combinations they 
take the broad view. They understand that the economies 
they effect by getting together may very well be applied toa 
reduction in the price of their products, and that such a reduc- 
tion is the soundest sort of business. It begets an enlarged 
consumption and a consequent enlarged prosperity. This 
means the employment of many additional workers. Every 
allied industry will feel the impetus of such extension, and 
the country in general will share in the results. 


Public Partnership in Private Corporations 


There are quite a number of people, even among our most 
advanced thinkers, who seem unable to grasp the advantages 
that accrue to the nation from proper trade combinations. 
Some see in them a menace to the liberty of the individual. 
Others, again, profess that the formation of such enterprises, 
with their vast capitalization, fosters a spirit of ‘‘ gross mate- 
rialism,’’ and breeds the concentration of wealth. 

These assertions are still to be proven. So far as we have 
gone, combinations formed under proper conditions have very 
generally shown excellent results for the stockholders and the 
public alike. Instead of concentrating wealth they seem 
rather to have distributed it, for whereas, under the old con- 
ditions, the owners of these properties were to be numbered 
by the score or by the hundred, they are now to be numbered 
by the thousand. Instead of proving dangerous to the liberty 
of the individual workers they have made it possible for these 
workers to become active partners and profit-sharers without 
asking any man’s permission. The worker need only save 
his money, and go out into the open market and buy stock. 
Formerly, when industrial enterprises were generally con- 
trolled by one or two families, they were close corporations, 
and to become a partner in them was a long process, success 
depending entirely on the good will of the head of the concern. 

Many men are taking advantage of the new system. And 
the more progressive corporations foster the plan, by making 
special inducements to their employees to become stock- 
holders. The men at the head of these corporations know 
that the most desirable worker is he who has an interest in the 
profits he helps to create. This plan helps to bring out the 
talent in the ranks, and talent is what every corporation is 
constantly on the lookout for. Without an accession of new 
talent an enterprise must soon stand still, and in these days 
of active competition to stand still is to retrograde. 


Beneficiaries of the New Order its Sharpest Critics 


Some of the sharpest critics of the new business order are 
to be found among our college presidents and professors. 
They have condemned the consolidations in unnieasured 
terms on the ground, among others, that they aggravate what 
they call the ‘“‘ intense commercialism’’ of the age. From 
their utterances it would appear that our devotion to business 
is one of the distressing signs of the times. If these gentle- 
men would look at the matter calmly they would realize that 
even from their own standpoint there is nothing to compare in 
importance with our business spirit. The commercialism that 
they condemn so freely has stimulated the acquisition of many 
large fortunes, out of which a liberal share has gone for the 
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Y ST. PETER and his keys,’”’ murmured Pierre 
B Duplantier, seating himself for a moment on the only 
chair in the room, ‘‘ what a coincidence! The first of 
May, the birthday of my Cousin Jeanne, and the annual 
gathering of my harvest—these arrive hand in hand! simul- 
taneously! in a body! It is true,’’ he continued, proceeding 
to make— it must be confessed in a summary and somewhat 
slighting fashion—the bed from which he had just arisen — 
“it is true that my Cousin Jeanne’s birthday comes invaria- 
bly on the first of May, and that for the past five years on the 
morning of my Cousin Jeanne’s birthday I have gathered my 
harvest. Ah, but she is adorable, ma petite cousine/’’ He 
paused in the act of shaking up a knobby bolster and leaned 
against the headboard of the bed to indulge in a day dream 
—a joyous one, judging by the smile which hovered about 
his lips. 

Pierre-Joseph Duplantier de Beltran —to give him his full 
complement of names—looked younger even than his twenty- 
six years: the careless grace of his slight figure, his buoyant 
movements, his alert glance—these gave him the air of one 
who has hardly yet held out his hand to life, in greeting; his 
thin characteristic Creole face with its dark expressive eyes 
and fine white forehead, was almost boyish. The full-length 
portrait of his great-great-grandfather, the Chevalier Pierre- 
Joseph Duplantier de Beltran, which in the costume of a page 
looked down at him from above the mantel, might have 
been —as his boon companions were wont in happier days to 
declare—his own counterfeit presentment. And when one 
remembered the reputation of that long-gone boyish-looking 
Pierre for courage on the field and debonair bravado in 
camp and court, his wrist of steel and his singular aptness 
for handling rapier and colichemarde, ‘‘ Ma foi/’’ cried 
these same boon companions; “‘it is as well not to provoke a 
quarrel with his beardless descendant! ”’ 

But that was five years ago, before the celebrated affaire 
Sancier, the failure of the Sancier Bank, and the consequent 
loss of the Duplantier fortune. Since then there had been 
little talk concerning this spoiled child of a Pierre and his 
lordly ancestor; the former had been relegated to an obscu- 
rity almost as absolute as that in which the bones of the latter 
lay mouldering in Pére La Chaise. The portrait itself; the 
enormous rosewood bedstead with its projecting sidestep and 
superb carved baldachin; and the huge age-blackened 
armoire in an alcove of his room, were the sole outer and 
visible relics of past grandeur remaining in Pierre’s posses- 
sion. There were other things, less tangible, but worth all 
his lost estates—one thing at’ least! A vision of gray-blue 
eyes lighting an imperious young face arose and swam before 
him on the shaft of early sunlight which penetrated the shut- 
ter. Outblown strands of golden hair brushed his cheek, 
sending a quick fire along his veins. He started 
violently, laughed, and laid the knobby bolster in its place. 
Then, with a skill born of long practice, he lighted a fire in 


the little charcoal furnace on the hearth, and made the cup 
of coffee which with a roll of stale bread constituted his daily 
breakfast. 

In the business which followed he was less successful. 
He swore aloud both in French and in English as he 
approached the dreaded task of pressing his best pair of 
trousers; he scorched the heap of rags and newspaper which 
served as a trivet on the improvised board, burned his fin- 
gers, and so nearly set the gray cassimere aflame, that he 
could hardly attain to his customary ease of manner while 
explaining through the keyhole to his alarmed landlady that 
the house was not on fire. 

“ And now,’’ exclaimed Monsieur Duplantier de Beltran, 
these menial services concluded, ‘‘now for the crop!’’ A 
gay smile danced in his eyes; he looked like a mischievous 
child; he rubbed his slender hands gleefully and glanced 
at the portrait over the mantel. ‘‘ Pardon, Monsieur le 
Chevalier,’’ he said, bowing low with a hand on his heart; 
‘pardon if I disgrace our high lineage by setting my hand to 
the plebeian flatiron. I will redeem myself. I will make 
amends. I will reap my fields, I will bring home my 
sheaves. Before sunset of this day I will pledge your honor- 
able memory in a bottle of the best wine. And I will lay an 
offering not unworthy of the Duplantiers de Beltran at the 
feet of your great-great-granddaughter, Mademoiselle Jeanne- 
Marie de Verlac.’’ 

He dragged a dusty stepladder from a corner, set it against 
the armoire, and ran nimbly up the rungs, carrying in one 
hand a battered tin tray, in the other a small hearthbrush. 
He seated himself on the uppermost rung and searched the 
top of the armoire with keen eyes, wielding his brush vigor- 
ously and singing gayly to the accompaniment of a peculiar 
rattling sound, as of metal against metal: 

“ Aimer son pays, 
Chanter ses amis, 
Voila le vrai Créole.”’ 

His head with its clustering dark curls bent farther and 
farther over into the cobwebbed obscurity between the ceiling 
and the armoire-top. 

“‘Buvons de bon vin, 
Narquous le chagrin: 
Bien fou qui se désole,” 
he caroled to the stroke of the brush and the dull clink-clank 
beneath it. 

Pausing at length, he took a match from his vest-pocket, 
lighted it, and scrutinized the dim corners; finally picking 
up tray and brush he descended the ladder. ‘‘ It smacks of 
the soil, this harvest-home,’’ he laughed, observing the dust 
on his sleeve and the grime on his hands. He placed the 
tray on a table and stood regarding its contents. ‘‘ There 
seems to be a deficit this year,’’ he commented. ‘‘ Perhaps 
it will be something less expensive than champagne, Your 
Excellency,’’ with an airy wave of his hand toward the 
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Chevalier, who surveyed him with curious eyes from the wall; 
“but Jeanne’s birthday roses shall not be diminished, I — 
promise you; no, not so much as by a single crimson 3 
petal!’ ; 

He poured the harvest into a basin of clean water, trans- 
ferred it again to the tray, and drawing his chairup tothe 
table, gravely counted one by one the pile of damp coins— 
coppers and nickels, with an occasional silver dime, and 
now and then a twenty-five-cent piece. 

It was a habit dating from his early boyhood, learned from | 
a gay old bachelor uncle, who had lived for many years in 
the Latin Quarter of Paris. From him Pierre had caught 
the trick of tossing to the top of his armoire, when he came _ 
into his room at night, the loose change from his pockets, and 
leaving the accumulating treasure in its dusty hiding-place a 
for a whole year. What a rollicking day it was in that old ¥ 
time before the affaire Sancier, when with a dozen or more 
of his friends, lads like himself, about him, in the grand — 
Duplantier mansion in Rue Royale, he mounted the ladder 
and with his own hands, as now, proceeded to this harvest 
reaping. How they all gathered around the table while —as 
now —he counted the coins. There were few coppers then, 
but silver, silver, silver! with princely gleams here and there 
of gold. What choruses shook the walls to the clink of the 
coins, and the pounding of young fists on the tables. Then, 
as now, the Chevalier stared out of his great gilt frame, the 
eyes of his head sparkling in his forever-young face, taking 
note of the rich furniture, the costly bibelots, the extravagant 
bravery of this enfant gaté of a Pierre! What banquets 
followed, with the memory of the Chevalier drunk from the _ 
family crystal in age-mellowed wine from the Duplantier — 
cellars! 

All this came back to the young man as he counted the — 
copper cents, the nickels and the occasional bits of silver, — 
laying them coin for coin in three equal heaps before him. 
Truly that was a gallant time! 

“Aimer son pays, 
Chanter ses amts, 
Voila le vrai Créole.’’ 

He hummed the tune more softly. And Jeanne? Jeanne 
then was still in the schoolroom with her golden hair in- 
braids down her back. But even then the thought of this 
blue-eyed cousin (thrice-removed) was like a cool, soft hand 
drawing him gently back from certain beckoning paths, 
alluring but dangerous. 4 | 

/ 


“Tot seul a su me plaire, 
Ma belle Créole aux yeux bleus,” 


he changed his tune to sing. 

Well, and after the affaire Sancier, his father’s death and 
his own sudden plunge into obscurity and the hitherto 
unknown world of labor, he had held to the trick caught from 
that grand diable of an uncle, and continued to toss, though 
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less recklessly, the loose change from his pockets to the tup 
of the same armoire —fallen from its high estate in the great 
Duplantier mansion, to a gallery-room in the lodging-house 
of Madame Bocage in Rue St. Pierre. 


“Ma belle Créole aux yeux bleus.” 


Three equal heaps. One for Tante Palmyre, one for 
Grande Cousine Mathilde—superannuated Duplantier gen- 
tlewoman, relics of the old régime, whom out of his slender 
earnings as a struggling notary he 
contrived to support—and one, 
well, one for himself—that is 
to say, one for his Cousin Jeanne’s 
birthday roses. 

His heart leaped at thought of 
the first bunch of red roses he ever 
had sent her! It was after the 
affaire Sancier, and when he had 
conceived the happy idea of bring- 
ing into conjunction the gathering 
of the harvest, Jeanne’s birthday 
and the first of May. Could he 
ever forget how she smiled at him 
that night over the fragrant armful 
of crimson blossoms!—while the 
more worldly-wise Duplantiers 
present commented on his reckless 
extravagance. 

Regularly since, Mademoiselle 
de Verlac, now an heiress in her 
own right, and a brilliant belle, 
had received her birthday roses — 
Monsieur Pierre-Joseph Duplantier 
de Beltran’s third of the yearly 
crop from the top of the ancient 
armoire, though Monsieur’s ward- 
robe needed replenishing and 
Monsieur’s palate became a 
stranger to the cuisine of his race. 

“You are quite right, Monsieur 
le Chevalier,’’ he said, rising at 
length and dropping three stuffed 
envelopes into his coat-pocket. He 
swept another bow to his courtly 
forbear. ‘‘ She is not for me, the 
tich heiress, Mademoiselle de 
Verlac: pas pour mot, beggar that 
Tam. ‘ Wodlesse oblige,’ did you 
remark? Oh, yes. I know! 
Therefore I refrain from telling her 
by even so much as the quiver of 
an eyelash, that I love her. But 
do you grudge me a glance, once a 
year, from the eyes of ma delle 
Créole, over a bunch of roses? 
Have you a heart under your satin 
coat? If not, may the devil fly 
away with you, Monsieur le 
Chevalier! ’’ 

- The morning was still in its in- 
fancy when he came out into the 
street; high-wheeled milk carts 
were rattling over the cobble- 
stones; groups of fat megresses 
with baskets on their arms were 
blocking the banquettes; the pra- 
line women were just beginning to 
whoop their wares; the Widow 
Noiret had but now taken down the 
shutters of her little shop at the 
She looked wistfully at the 
young notary when he paused at her 
door. He was so elegant, ce cher 
Msieu Pierre, who paid down 
every day for his loaf of bread; 
and demanded so politely the 
health of Madame and her little 
granddaughter, Louisette. Always 
a bit of rose in his buttonhole, a 
cane in his gloved hand, and his 
boots of a blackness to jump at the 
eye; Mon Dieu / She made up her mind on the instant. 

“Monsieur Pierre!’? He had turned and was hurrying a 
little with the thought of the florist in his mind; but at the 
timid, hesitating address he came back. 

“Well?” he questioned brightly. 

“Oh, M’sieu, it is that ”’ she stammered, stopped and 


| went on boldly: ‘‘M’sieu will doubtless be going to the 


Flower Parade on Thursday par exemple ?’’ 
__ “Eh? The Flower-Parade? I have not heard of the 
_ Flower-Parade, Madame.”’ 
The Widow Noiret threw up her hands. What! M’sieu 
had not heard of that parade. It was ex-tra-or-di-naire! 
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Why, it was in all the papers, that Flower-Parade! 
M’sieu! For the orphans! 

A torrent of words, half French, half English, poured from 
her lips. 

“There will be carriages; oh, but more than fifty 
carriages; and floats, the same as at Mardi Gras; all covered 
with flowers and named for the orphan asylums. And the 


But, 


people will vote for the votfure which is the mos’ beautiful, 
and the money will go to that asylum which will riss-cieve 


“You will please take note that Monsieur Pierre, your great-great-grandson, has consented — 


the mos’ vote. Imagine yourself, M’sieu; the idea is of God! 
And the furnitures of those horse in that parade will be in 
decoration. And there will be vote aussi for the Queen of 
the Parade. Mais c'est magnifique, n’est-ce-pas, M’sieu!’’ 

Pierre admitted that it was magnificent. 

“Also,’’? the eager old voice went on, ‘‘in those vodtures 
and on those float will be yong lady, demotselle du beau 
monde and children— mats des enfants / from those asylum 
and ad autres. Imagine yourself, M’sieu, Gabrielle 
Leval’s cabbage-head of a niece will r-ride on one of those 
float dressed like an angel, with wings. My Louisette has 
been ask’ by those lady who have h’arrange’ that Parade.”’ 
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Her voice ceased suddenly; her courage had evaporated; 
she walked behind her little counter and busied herself there 
with hands that trembled. 

But Pierre, with quick intuition, had divined all that she 
had left unsaid. He looked at the sorrow-seamed old face: 
and his eyes traveled slowly around the meagre belongings 
of the shop, while a momentary struggle raged in his soul. 

A robe? .Wings? Why, that was a very simple matter, 
he declared, extracting one of the stuffed envelopes from 
his pocket and laying it down on 
the counter. ‘‘ You will do me the 
honor, Madame? For Louisette?’’ 
He stooped to kiss the child who 
had danced in from the room in 
the rear; and fled before the Widow 
Noiret’s voluble gratitude. 

““And so, good-by to Jeanne’s 
birthday roses,’’ he muttered, turn- 
ing the corner into Rue Royale. 
“But what matters one rose more 
or less at the féte of Mademoiselle 
de Verlac. Besides—I have been 
a fool. I will never go near her 
again.’”’ 

He converted the two remaining 
shares of his harvest into bank- 
notes and dispatched these with 
feverish haste to the Demoiselles 
Duplantier; and proceeded to his 
office. ‘‘ But hold!’’ he cried, with 
his hand on the doorknob. ‘‘ The 
Chevalier! Since Mademoiselle de 
Verlac has-been mulcted of her 
roses, Monsieur Pierre-Joseph 
Duplantier de Beltran, the elder, 
must needs be pledged in—beer! 
I blush to say it. He will reproach 
me with his eyes, the Chevalier! 
But —decidedly,’’ he concluded 
irrelevantly, ‘‘I will not go to 
Jeanne’s féte.’’ 

When he entered the brilliantly- 
lighted mansion that night, Jeanne’s 
féte was at high tide. Swarms of 
Duplantiers, old and young, rich 
and poor, filled the rooms; playing 
at cards and games, dancing, gos- 
siping, singing, clinking birthday 
glasses. The young girl herself 
stood in a bower of palms at the 
farther end of the long salon, ex- 
changing compliment and repartee 
with the gay group surrounding 
her. She carried no flowers, though 
a table was heaped with bouquets 
of red and white roses. 

““ Mademoiselle has not the heart 
to break a dozen or more hearts by 
choosing from among her bou- 
quets,’’ Gaston Allard had just 
remarked. 

““Not at all,’’ retorted a pert 
blue-ribboned Duplantier miss near 
him; ‘‘ my Cousin Jeanne is wait- 
ing for my Cousin Pierre’s roses — 
eh, Jeanne! And here he comes, 
apropos! ’’ 

Pierre advanced through the 
crowd, seeing only the slender 
figure in the diaphanous white 
gown, hearing only the soft mur- 
mur of Jeanne’s voice, as his lips 
brushed her outstretched hand. 

‘* But he has brought no roses! ’’ 
continued the schoolgirl in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘‘ Cousin Pierre, 
where are Jeanne’s birthday roses ?”’ 

“Perhaps they have gone else- 
where!’’ suggested Mademoiselle 
de Verlac lightly, though her fair 
cheeks flushed. 

““ True,’’ admitted Pierre, laughing to cover his embarrass- 
ment; ‘‘ they have gone elsewhere.”’ 

““He is studying economy at last, ce beau gaspilleur,’’ 
remarked a worldly-wise Duplantier aside. 

Jeanne stayed indifferent eyes for a second on the hand- 
some face before her, then turned to listen to the gossip con- 
cerning the great Flower-Parade. 


** Who will vote for me?’’ she demanded gayly. ‘‘ For I, 
myself, am to drive in the Parade. How many votes are 
offered me as Queen of Love and Beauty?’’ 

“* Vive la Reine /’’ shouted the groupinunison. ‘‘ Weare 


Your Majesty’s subjects. We throw ourselves at your feet.’’ 


“And who,’? demanded the young girl, turning to Pierre 
who had stepped back and stood silent without the circle — 
‘““who, may I ask, is the candidate of Monsieur Pierre-Joseph 
Duplantier de Beltran for the Queen of the Flower-Parade?’”’ 

Her tone chilled him to the marrow; he threw up his head 
with sudden defiance. ‘‘ Mine? Oh, mine, Mademoiselle, 
is a charming young girl called Louisette Noiret.’’ 

A hubbub of gay voices drowned his further speech: 
“Aha, Monsieur Pierre! Sly dog!’’ ‘‘ Come; where does 
she live?’’ ‘‘ More, more, tell us more!’’ ‘‘ Behold the 
reason why M’sieu hides himself away from his friends!”’ 

Pierre parried the storm with a laugh: but all at once he 
shrank within himself, his pale cheeks a shade paler. 
Mademoiselle de Verlac had reached out a hand and picked 
deliberately from the mass of flowers on the table a huge 
bunch of red roses; her face above them was itself like a 
flower. She was smiling across the fragrant pyramid at 
Gaston Allard, whose card dangled from its ribbons. 

‘“It is better so, Monsieur le Chevalier,’’ he admitted to his 
sole confidant the next morning, after a night of sleepless 
despair. ‘‘ Why should a poor devil like me have a heart — 
anyhow ?”’ 


Mystery Street, which runs a short diagonal course of two 
blocks, crossing Rue de l’Esplanade on its way to the Fair 
Grounds, is closed at one end by a small vadazs shop and at 
the other by the wide white wings of Mystery Gate. Short 
is its course, but pleasant; the uneven brick banquettes are 
flanked on either side by a borderland of grass and weeds, 
rank in the plant-breeding sunshine; the outer ditches are 
crowded with greenery and brightened by the intense yellow 
of the wild mustard, with here and there in the early spring 
a fleur-de-lis, pale blue or heavenly purple. In the door- 
yards along this dalliant way there is a tumble of rose-vines 
and geraniums and tangle-haired children. 

Pierre Duplantier descended from the crowded car on 
Esplanade on the afternoon of the Flower-Parade, and 
walked toward the Mystery Gate. His face seemed to have 
lost something of its boyish look; his eyes were less bright, 
but his step was elastic and he drew the delicious May air 
into his lungs with the delight of an escaped prisoner. He 
paused to lean over the low fence of a dormer-windowed cot- 
tage hard by the Gate. His brows contracted, and the white 
eyelids dropped over his eyes. Red roses—Jeanne’s roses! 
were in riotous bloom on a trellis within; one rose baring its 
core to the breeze tossed a handful of crimson petals full in 
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SIXTEENTH CHAPTER 


ANNON stood looking 
after her until she dis- 
appeared in the shadow of 
an arc lamp, and .after that 
he continued a long time staring into the blot of darkness 
where the office was. At last the window became faintly 
luminous as some one lighted the wall lamp; then, as if it 
were a signal he had been waiting for, Bannon turned away. 
An hour before, when he had seen the last bolt of the belt 
gallery drawn taut, he had become aware that he was quite 
exhausted. The fact was so obvious that he had not tried to 


_ Editor’s Note — This story was begun in The Saturday Evening 
Post of May 25. 
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his face. He caught them in his palm before they fell and 
thrust them into his vest pocket. ‘‘ Courage, mon ami,’’ he 
whispered; ‘‘it is best! Certainly it is best—for Jeanne!”’ 

Mystery Gate was open, and about it was gathered a busy, 
buzzing, curious crowd; within the entrance officials and 
employees were moving about; a decorated float stood near 
the stables; in the neighborhood of the statue of a jockey- 
lad which guards the exit a considerable troop of horsemen 
—gentlemen outriders of the parade—waited in their sad- 
dles. Among these Pierre recognized many of his former 
friends; he noted that Gaston Allard wore a red rose in his 
buttonhole and he winced in spite of himself. He had a 
momentary impulse to spring forward and drag him from his 
prancing horse; a second impulse to shrink away out of 
sight of inquisitive eyes. But he shook his shoulders and 
straightened himself with a smile in his place. 

Mystery Gate is the back door, as it were, of the Fair 
Grounds and the Jockey-Club Race Track; here enter the 
horses, the jockeys, turfmen, race-horse owners—in short, 
all the paraphernalia of the course; and here the great pro- 
cession was to form. Around at the public entrance on 
Gentilly Road crowds were pouring into the grand stand; 
the picturesque old roadway was blocked with the carriages 
of the dean monde. 

‘“Gentilly Road is not for me, any more than is 
Mademoiselle de Verlac,’’ Pierre smiled to himself. ‘‘I 
belong to the rabble, me.’?’ He smiled more genially at the 
crowd surging into Mystery Street —the straining mass which 
always gathers to see the hoofs of the horses under the fence 
or the flying caps above it—from the outside. Bit by bit 


since his first interview with the Widow Noiret his pockets - 


had been emptied, now for a sheaf of ribbons for Louisette, 
now for a veil for Louisette, now for a pair of gold shoes for 
Louisette! Nota coin had been flipped up to the armoire 
top. An entrance-ticket for Mme. Noiret had left the treas- 
ury quite exhausted. ‘‘ You will not go in by Gentilly Road, 
mon gargon,’’ he continued; ‘‘nor by any road. But you 
may at least stand by Mystery Gate and see the angels enter 
paradise! ”’ 5 

A sudden shout arose about him. The first carriage—a 
veritable bower of morning-glories—had turned in from 
Esplanade and was advancing slowly along Mystery Street; 
a pair of red-cheeked girls, pretty and smiling under the 
flower-decked parasols, sat on the driver’s box; a fairylike 
cluster of children wreathed and garlanded filled the vehicle. 
Another rolling bower, and another, and another, passed into 


evade it, but had admitted to himself, in so many words, 
that he was at the end of his rope. But when he turned 
from gazing at the dimly lighted window it was not toward 
his boarding-house, where he knew he ought to be, but back 
into the elevator that his feet led him. For once, his 
presence accomplished nothing. He went about without 
thinking where; he passed men without seeing who they 
were or what they were doing. When he walked through 
the belt gallery he saw that the foreman of the big gang 
of men at work there was handling them clumsily, so that 
they interfered with each other, but it did not occur to him 
to give the orders that would set things right. Then, as 
if his wire-drawn muscles had not done work enough, he 
climbed laboriously to the very top of the marine tower. 

He was leaning against a window-casing — not looking 
out, for he saw nothing, but with his face turned to the 
fleet of barges lying in the river—when some one spoke 
to him. 

““T guess you’re thinking about that Christmas dinner, 
ain’t you, Mr. Bannon?’’ 

“What’s that?’’ he demanded, wheeling about. Then 
rallying his scattered faculties he recognized one of the 
carpenters. “Oh, yes,’’ he said, laughing tardily. ‘‘ Yes, 
the postponed Christmas dinner. You think I’m in for 
it, do you? You know it’s no go unless this house is full 
of wheat clear to the roof.”’ 

““T know it,’’ said the man. ‘‘ But I guess we’re going 
to stick you for it. _ Don’t you think we are?”’ 

““T guess that’s right.’’ 

““T came up here,’’ said the carpenter, well pleased 
at the chance for a talk with the boss, ‘‘to have a look 
at this—marine leg, do you call it? I haven’t been to 
work on it and I never saw one before. I wanted to find 
out how it works.”’ 

“Just like any other leg over in the main house. 
Head pulley up here; another one down in the boot; 
endless belt running over ’em with steel cups riveted on 

it to scoop up the grain. Only difference is that instead 
of being stationary and set up in a tank this one’s hung 
up. We let the whole business right down into the boat. 
Pull it up and down with that steam winch.”’ 

The man shook his head. ‘‘ What if it got away from 
you?’’ 

“That’s happened,’’ said Bannon. ‘“‘ I’ve seen a leg most 
as big as this smash through two decks. Thought it was 
going right on through the bottom of the boat. But that 
wasn’t a leg that MacBride had hung up. This one won’t 
fall.”? 

Bannon answered one or two more questions rather at ran- 
dom, then suddenly came back to earth. ‘‘ What are you 
doing here, anyway?’’ he demanded. ‘‘ Seems to me this is 
a pretty easy way to earn thirty cents an hour.”’ 


the open gate, a mounted escort closing about each as it 
entered, and moving forward with it. 

Pierre felt a fever mounting to his brain, Would she never 
come? Perhaps she was ill!. Perhaps there had been an 
accident—at the thought he started violently forward. But 
he stopped short. Her carriage had approached unaware 
and was passing the spot where he stood. She sat beneath 
an immense Easter Lily—herself as white and pure as the 
flower. The gauzy scarf floating from her shoulders envel- | 
oped her like a cloud; she held in her small, firm hands the 
white ribbons which guided the horses. The entire equi- 
page—wheels, body, top and seats—seemed made of lilies; 
the trappings of the horses glistened like snow in the sun- 
light. Half a dozen young girls, crowned and winged, sur- — 
rounded the central figure. A cry of admiration burst from — 
the crowd. Pierre turned his eyes away from the dazzling © 
vision which alone filled them, and gazed stolidly at the gro- 
tesque sign on the cobbler’s shop opposite. ‘‘ Here,’’ it ran, 
“will your sole be heeled and your tongue be made new.”’ 
He took out his notebook and made a pretense of scribbling — 
down the inscription. 

‘“M’sieu Pierre. Tiens/ M’sieu Pierre!’’ Louisette’s 
shrill little voice burst suddenly from the carriage. 

Whether the utterance of his name startled Jeanne into 
tightening the reins or whether the horses swerved in terror 
of the crowd cannot be known, but the carriage gave a lurch, 
and the next instant Louisette had pitched out between the 
wheels, dragging a great sheaf of lilies with her; the horses 
were rearing and plunging wildly. Pierre had already 
darted forward, stooping ashe ran. . .. . 

The child was unhurt. By the time the horses were 
quieted, the carriage steadied, and the children soothed, 
kindly hands had brushed the dust from her skirts, straight- 
ened her wings, and lifted her back to her place. ‘‘ Can you 
drive on now, Mademoiselle de Verlac?’’ asked the Marshal, - 
riding up when the excitement had at length subsided; ‘‘the 
procession is waiting. I trust you are not hurt, sir?’’ he- 
added courteously to the young man, who had stepped back 
and stood in the throng, hatless, his clothes covered with 
dust, his arm hanging limply at his side. 

Jeanne leaned over and opened her pale lips to speak. 

‘“ Not in the least, thank you,’’ with a smile, adding gayly, — 
“ Vive ma Reine, Louisette!’’ 

Jeanne gathered up the ribbons with a haughty movement — 
of her head and drove on. A small boy handed Pierre his 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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‘‘J__I was just going to see if there wasn’t something I 
could do,’’ the man answered, a good deal embarrassed. 
Then, before Bannon could more than echo, ‘‘ Something to 
do?’”’ he added: ‘‘I don’t get my time check till midnight. 
I ain’t on this shift. I just come around to see how things 
was going. We’re going to see you through, Mr. Bannon.” 

Bannon never had a finer tribute than that, not even what 
young Page said when the race was over; and it could not 
have come at a moment when he needed it more. He did 
not think much in set terms about what it meant, but when 
the man had gone and he had turned back to the window he 
took a-long breath of the night air and he saw what lay 
beneath his eyes. He saw the line of ships in the river; 
down nearer the lake another of Page’s elevators was drink 
ing up the red wheat out of the hold of a snub-nosed barge; 
across the river, in the dark, they were backing another 
string of wheat-laden cars over the Belt Line switches. As 
he looked out and listened his imagination took fire again, 
as it had taken fire that day in the waiting-room at Blake 
City, when he had learned that the little, one-track G. & M. 
was trying to hinder the torrent of the Northern wheat. 

Well, the wheat had come down. It had beaten a blizzard, 
it had churned and wedged and crushed its way through 
floating ice and in the trough of mauling seas; belated pas 
senger trains had waited on lonely sidings while it thundered 
by, and big rotary plows had bitten a way for it across th 
drifted prairies. Now it was here and Charlie Bannon was 
keeping it waiting. 

He stood there, looking, only a moment; then, before the 
carpenter’s footsteps were well out of hearing, he followed 
him down the stairway to the belt gallery. Before he had 
passed half its length you could have seen the difference. In 
the next two hours every man on the elevator saw him 
learned a quicker way to splice a rope or align a shaft, and 
heard, before the boss went away, some word of commenda- 
tion that set his hands to working the faster and made the 
work seem easy. The work had gone on without interrup- 
tion for weeks, and never slowly, but there were times when 
it went with a lilt anda laugh; when laborers heaved at a 
hoisting tackle with a Yo-ho, like privateersmen who have 
just sighted a sail; when, with all they could do, results 
came too slowly, and the hours flew too fast. And so it was 
that Christmas night; Charlie Bannon was back on the job. 

About ten o’clock he encountered Pete, bearing off to the 
shanty a quart bottle of cold coffee and a dozen big, thick 
sandwiches. ‘‘Come on, Charlie,’? he called. ‘‘Max is 
coming, too, but I guess we’ve got enough to spare you 
little.’’ 

So the three of them sat down to supper around the 
draughting-table, and between bites Bannon talked a little 
about ‘everything, but principally, and with much corrobora 
tive detail—for the story seemed to strain even Pete’s easy 
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she led up to the statement that she 


| lessly turning sideways, and Max 


| tion as much as it meant anything, so he went in. 


independent ticket for Superintendent of the Sunday-school 
and had been barely defeated by two votes. 

When the sandwiches were put away, and all but three 
drinks of the coffee, Bannon held the bottle high in the air. 
“ Here’s to the house!’’ he said. ‘‘ We’ll have wheat in her 
to-morrow night! ’’ 

They drank the toast standing; then, as if ashamed of 
such a sentimental demonstration, they filed sheepishly out 
of the office. They walked fifty paces in silence. Then Pete 
checked suddenly and turned to Bannon. 

“ Hold on, Charlie, where are you going?’’’ 

“Going to look over those ’cross-the-house conveyor 
drives down cellar.’’ 

“No, you ain’t, either. You’re going to bed.”’ 

Bannon only laughed and started on toward the elevator. 

“How long is it since you’ve had any sleep?’’ Pete 
demanded. 

“T don’t know. Guess I must have slept part of the time 
while we was putting up that gallery. I don’t remember 
much about it.’’ 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,’’ said Pete, and as he said it 
he reached out his left hand and caught him by the shoulder. 
It was more by way of gesture than otherwise, but Bannon 
had to step back a pace to keep his feet. ‘‘ I mean busi- 
ness,’’ Pete went on, though laughing a little. ‘‘ When we 
begin to turn over the machinery you won’t want to go away, 
so this is your last chance to get any sleep. I can’t make 
things jump like you can, but I can keep ’em going to-night 
somehow.”’ 


“ Hadn’t you better wrap me up in cotton flannel and feed” 


me warm milk with a spoon? Let go 
of me and quit your fooling. You 
delay the game.’’ 

“‘T ain’t fooling. I’m boss here at 
night and I fire you till morning. 


the way to your boarding-house and 
tie you down to the bed.’’ Pete 
meantit. As if, again, for illustration, 
he picked Bannon up in his arms. 
The boss was ready for the move this 
time, and he resisted with all his 
strength, but he would have had as 
much chance against the hug of a 
grizzly bear; he was crumpled up. 
Pete started off with him across the 
flat. ‘“‘All right,’’ said Bannon, 
Sl lligo.’’ 

At seven o’clock next morning Pete 
began expecting his return. At eight 
he began inquiring of various fore- 

men if they had seen anything of 
Charlie Bannon. By nine he was 
worried lest something had gone 
wrong with him, and a little after ten 
Max set out for the boarding-house. 

Encountering the landlady in the 
hall, he made the mistake of asking 
her if she had seen anything of Mr. 
Bannon that morning. She had some 
elementary notions of strategy, de- 
rived doubtless from experience, and 

before beginning her reply she 
blocked the narrow stairway with her 
broad person. Then, beginning with 
a discussion of Mr. Bannon’s excel- 
lent moral character and his most 
imprudent habits, and illustrating by 
‘anecdotes of various other boarders 
she had had at one time and another, 


had seen nothing of him since the 
night before, and that she had twice 
knocked at his door without getting 
any reply. 

Max, who had laughed a little at 
Pete’s alarm, was now pretty well 
frightened himself, but at that instant 
they heard the thud of bare feet on 
the floor just above them. ‘‘ That’s 
him now,’’ said the landlady, thought- 


bolted past her and up the stairs. 

He knocked at the door and called 
“out to know if he could come in. The 
growl he heard in reply meant invita- 
Bannon, 
already in his shirt and trousers, stood with his back to the 
door, his face in the washbowl. As he scoured he sputtered. 
Max could make little out of it, for Bannon’s face was under 
water half the time, but he caught such phrases as ‘‘ Pete’s 
darned foolishness,’’ ‘‘ College boy trick,’’ ‘‘ Lie abed all the 
morning,’’ and ‘“‘ Better get an alarm clock ’’ — which thing 
and the need for it Bannon greatly despised —and he reached 


| the conclusion that the matter was nothing more serious than 


that Bannon had overslept. 

But the boss took it seriously enough. Indeed, he seemed 
deeply humiliated, and he marched back to the elevator 
beside Max without saying a word until just as they were 
| crossing the Belt Line tracks, when the explanation of the 
| phenomenon came to him. 

_ “IT know where I get it from,’’ he exclaimed, as if in some 
measure relieved by the discovery. ‘‘I must take after my 
uncle. He was the greatest fellow to sleep you ever saw.”’ 


& 

_ So far as pace was concerned that day was like the others; 
| while the-men were human it could be no faster; with 
annon on the job it could not flag; but there was this differ- 
ence, that to-day the stupidest sweepers knew that they had 
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almost reached the end, and there was a rally like that which 
a runner makes at the beginning of the last hundred yards. 

Late in the afternoon they had a broad hint of how near the 
end was. The sweepers dropped their brooms and began 
carrying fire-buckets full of water. They placed one or more 
near every bearing, all over the elevator. The men who were 
quickest to understand explained to the slower ones what the 
precaution meant, and every man had his eye on the nearest 
pulley to see when it would begin to turn. 

But Bannon was not going to begin till he was ready. He 
had inspected the whole job four times since noon, but just 
after six he went all over it again, more carefully than before. 
At the end he stepped out of the door at the bottom of the 
stairway bin, and pulled it shut after him. It was not yet 
painted and its blank surface suggested something. He 
drew out his blue pencil and wrote on the upper panel: 

Oo Ke C. H. BANNON. 

Then he walked over to the power house. It was a one-story 
brick building, with whose construction Bannon had had no 
concern, as Page & Company had placed the contract for it 
elsewhere. Every night for the past week lights had been 
streaming from its windows, and day and night men had 
waited, ready at any time for the word to goahead. A dozen 
of them were lounging about the brick-paved space in front 
of the battery of boilers when Bannon opened the door, and 
they sprang to their feet as they read his errand in his face. 

“Steam up,’’ he said. ‘‘ We’ll be ready as soon as you 
are.” 

There was the accumulated tension of a week of inactivity 
behind these men, and the effect of Bannon’s words was gal- 
vanic. Already low fires were burning under the boilers, and 


“ 


now the coal was piled on, the draughts roared, the smoke, 
thick enough to cut, came billowing out of the tall chimney. 
Every man in the room, even the wretchedest of the dripping 
stokers, had his eyes on the steam gauges, but for all that 
the water boiled, and the indicator needles crept slowly 
round the dials, and at last the engineer walked over and 
pulled the whistle cord. 

Hitherto they had marked the divisions of time on the job 
by the shrill note of the little whistle on the hoisting-engine 
boiler, and there was not a man but started at the screaming 
crescendo of the big siren on top of the power house. Men 
in the streets, in the straggling boarding-houses over across 
the flats, on the wharves along the river, men who had been 
forbidden to come to the elevator till they were needed lest 
they should be in the way, had been waiting days for that 
signal, and they came streaming into the elevator almost 
before the blast had died away. 

Page’s superintendent was standing beside Bannon and Pete 
by the foot of the main drive. ‘‘ Well,’’? he said, “‘ we’re 
ready. Are you?”’ 

Bannon nodded and turned to a laborer who stood near. 
“Go tell the engineer to go ahead.’’ The man, proud as 
though he had just been promoted, went out on the run. 
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““Now,’’ said Bannon, ‘‘ here’s where we go slow. All the 
machinery in the house has got to be thrown in, one thing at 
a time, line shafts first and then elevators and the rest of it. 
Pete, you see it done up top. I’ll look out for it down here. 
See that there’s a man to look at each bearing at least once 
in three minutes and let me know if it gets warm.”’ 

It took a long time to do it, but it had to be done, for 
Bannon was inflexible, but at last everything in elevator, 
annex and spouting-house that could turn was turning, and it 
was reported to Bannon. ‘‘ Now,’’ he said, ‘‘ she’s got to run 
light for fifteen minutes. No ” he went on in answer to 
the superintendent’s protest; ‘‘ you’re lucky I didn’t say two 
hours. It’s the biggest chance I ever took as it is.’”’ 

So while they stared at the second-hands of their watches 
the minutes crept away and at last Bannon turned with a nod 
to the superintendent. 

“All right,’’ he said. ‘‘ You’re the boss now.’’ 

And then in a moment the straining hawsers were hauling 
cars up into the house. The seals were broken, the doors 
rolled back, and the wheat came pouring out. The shovelers 
clambered into the cars and the steam-power shovels helped 
the torrent along. It fell through the gratings, into steel 
tanks, and then the tireless metal cups carried it up, up, up, 
’way to the top of the building. And then it came tumbling 
down again; down into garners, and down again into the 
great weighing hoppers, and, recognized and registered and 
marketable at last, part of the load that was to bury the 
clique that had braved it out of sight of all but their cred- 
itors, it went streaming down the spouts into the bins. 

The first of the barges in the river was moved down 
beside the spouting-house, her main hatch just opposite 
the tower. And now Pete, in charge 
there, gave the word, and the marine 
leg gravely, deliberately descended. 
There is a magnificent audacity about 
that sort of performance. The leg 
was ninety feet long, steel-booted, 
framed of great timbers heavy enough 
to have wrecked the barge like a birch- 
bark canoe if it had got away. It 
went down bodily into the hold and 
the steel boot was buried in wheat. 
Then Pete threw another lever, and in 
a moment another endless series of 
cups was carrying the wheat aloft. It 
went over the cross-head and down a 
spout, then stretched out in a golden 
ribbon along the glistening white belt 
that ran the length of the gallery. 
Then, like the wheat from the cars, 
it was caught up again in the cups, 
and shot down through spouts, and 
carried along on belts to the remotest 
bins in the annex. 

For the first few hours of it the 
men’s nerves were hair-springs, but 
as time went on, and the stream kept 
pouring in without pause, the tension 
relaxed though the watch never 
slackened. Men patted the bearings 
affectionately, and still the same re- 
port came to Bannon: “‘ All cool.’’ 

Late that night, as the superintend- 
ent was figuring his weighing reports, 
he said to Bannon: ‘‘ At this rate, 
we ought to have several hours to 
spare.’’ 

‘““We haven’t had our accident 
yet,’’ said Bannon shortly. 

It happened within an hour at the 
marine leg, but it was not serious. 
They heard a splintering sound, down 
in the dark somewhere, and Pete, 
shouting to them to throw out the 
clutch, climbed out and down on the 
sleet-clad girders that framed the leg. 
An agile monkey might have been 
glad to return alive from sucha climb, 
but Pete came back presently with a 
curious specimen of marine hard- 
ware that had in some way got into 
the wheat, and thence into the boot 
and one of the cups. Part way up it 
had got jammed and had ripped up 
the sheathing of the leg. They 
started the leg again, but soon learned 
that it was leaking badly. 

‘“ You'll have to haul up for repairs, I guess,’’ the captain 
called up to them. 

“‘Haven’t time,’’ said Pete under his breath, and with a 
hammer and nails, and a big piece of sacking, he went down 
the leg again, playing his neck against a half hour’s delay as 
serenely as most men would walk downstairs to dinner. 
‘Start her up, boys,’’*he called when the job was done, and, 
with the leg jolting under his hands as he climbed, he came 
back into the tower. 

That was their only misfortune, and all it cost them was a 
matter of minutes, so by noon of the thirtieth, an hour or two 
after MacBride and young Page arrived from Minneapolis, it 
became clear that they would be through in time. At eight 
o’clock next morning, as Bannon and MacBride were stand- 
ing in the superintendent’s office, he came in and held out his 
hand, ‘‘She’s full, Mr. Bannon. I congratulate you.’’ 

‘Full, eh?’’ said MacBride. Then he dropped his hand 
on Bannon’s shoulder. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘‘do you want to 
go to sleep, or will you come and talk business with me fora 
little while?”’ 

‘* Sleep!” 
lately.” 


Here’s to the house!” he 
said, “We’ll have wheat 
in her to-morrow night!” 


Bannon echoed. ‘‘I’ve been oversleeping 
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Footnotes to a “Literary Life’’—By Opie Read 


PA Ras 


N THOSE days the country newspaper was a solemn 
| thing, but it was looked upon as a joke. Every need of 
a country editor was humorous. How funny was his 
need of a hat, a pair of shoes! And in his village the fact 
that he was out of wood, just as a blizzard struck the com- 
munity, never failed of universal merriment. My first news- 
paper venture was a half ownership in the Scottville, 
Kentucky, Argus. Well, it was hardly a venture. There 
was nothing to lose. In the scholastic shade of a preten- 
tious institution I had heard 
it vaguely rumored that an 
Argus meant something with 
a hundred eyes, and I didn’t 
see why the paper should be 
called the Argus, for, count- 
ing caps, small caps, Italic 
and a font of job type, there 
were not a hundred i’s in the 
office. But Warren had “ es- 
tablished ’' the paper, and no 
classic rock arose to split the 
current of his swiftly flowing 
mind. Years before I met 
him he had dropped into the 
newspaper habit. Sometimes 
he would travel until the con- 
ductor put him off the train, and 
then he would start an organ 
of ““Bourbon Democracy.”’ 
He did not ask for opportu- 
nity; he carried it with him. 
One evening at Scottville he 
got out of the stage-coach, the 
driver having told him that it 
was not necessary that he 
should go farther, and by 
morning he had out his pro- 
spectus. A few days later the 
paper appeared, declaring 
that, as it stood upon a firm 
financial rock, it had come to 
stay. And how flattered I 
was when he invited me to 
join him. Money was not to 
be considered; if it had been I 
should not have owned a half 
interest. What he wanted 
was enthusiasm and some one 
to work the hand-press. This 
office had been performed by a stout buck of dark complex- 
ion, but he had insisted upon being paid, hence the necessity 
for a partner. 

We were forced to print one page at a time, as our lack of 
type did not permit a broader spread. And an impression 
was like slapping two boards together. The type was old 
before I arrived, and as the press had notions of its own we 
were never certain as to what we were going to say. Some 
of the letters failing to show up made many of our state- 
ments rather romantic. Once the postmaster threatened us 
with the law against circulating improper literature. Of 
course, when you read a newspaper you are influenced by 
what you see and do not take into account what fails to 
appear. I wrote the editorials and the locals, and some- 
times Warren would call out from the ‘‘ case,’’ where he was 
setting type: ‘‘ Don’t use any more cap D’s. Weare out.’”’ 

“But here’s a man named Densmore. How are we going 
to manage him?”’ 

““Have to do the best we can. 
Take E.’’ 

“But that won’t spell his name.’’ 

‘And it isn’t our fault if it doesn’t. 
to do the best we can.”’ 

He was a philosopher. The owner of the building was an 
occasional scribbler and therefore was inclined to be easy on 
us. He was at the head of a sorghum molasses industry. 
One day he sent in a communication longer than the pre- 
mium ribbon tied to the horn of a prize bull. To print it 
was impossible, to throw it out— madness. So Warren cut it 
down. Shortly after the paper appeared the man came in 


—with his hair falling 
at every jump 


Take the next letter. 


We are simply here 


with collar smoking. ‘‘ How is this?’’ said he, striving to 
master himself. 

“How is what?’’ Warren innocently inquired. 

‘“Why, this here! You haven’t printed one-third of my 
artickel.”’ 

I trembled, but Warren smiled. ‘‘I thought you were 
wiser than that,’’ he said. ‘‘ You make sorghum molasses, 
don’t you? All right. And you know that it takes just so 
many gallons of sap to make one of molasses. Isn’t that 
trueinee 

“Of course it is,”? 

“Well, then, it’s somewhat that way in our business. It 
takes just so many words in manuscript to make one in 

Finite 
; The molasses man bowed. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ said he, ‘‘I 
beg your pardon. Warren, I never meet you that I don’t 
learn something.’”’ 

How closely intimate we became with those hill people, 
and how much we did learn from them! Some of them set 
aside all laws of deadly poison. And here is a story they 
tell. Our best advertiser was Buck Nagle, dealer in grass- 
seeds, hay, meat, meal and coffins, for Buck was the village 
undertaker. One day a friend from the knobs called to see 
Buck, and finding that he was not in proceeded to make 
himself at home, He and Buck had often drunk together, 
and he knew that there was liquor somewhere about the 
establishment. In his search he found a black bottle and 
helped himself, but he shook his head, put down the bottle, 
and came over to our office. Of the news in his neighbor- 
hood he gave full account, and then, sitting on the floor with 
his back against the wall, began to fan himself. : 

“Tt strikes me,’’ said he, ‘‘ that the air’s sorter heavy this 
mornin’.’’ 

Just then Buck, the undertaker, came panting into the 
room. ‘‘Jim,’’ he cried, ‘‘ make your will.”’ 

‘What's up?”’ Jim asked, looking lazily at his friend. 

*°Tain’t so much what’s up as what’s down. You are a 
dead man, I want to tell you that, 
now you drinked a pint of em- 
balmin’ fluid.’’ 

Jim looked at him. 
balmin’ fluid? ’’ 

“Yes, that’s what you done— 
drinked a pint.”’ 

Jim scratched his head. ‘‘ Thar 
was licker in it, wan’t they?’’ 

“Of course, but ag 

“Wall, ef thar was licker in it 
I reckon it’s all right.’’ 

And it was. He sat about for 
atime and then, getting up and 
dusting himself, said, ‘‘ I wonder 
who’s got a right good hoss that 
he wants to git rid of. I feel 
sorter like swappin’.’’ 

Warren had been intended for 
the bar, but the ease and luxury 
of a newspaper life led his mind 
astray. But what a lawyer he 
would have made! One of our 
subscribers, an old negro who 
couldn’t read, was arrested for 
stealing a hog. The prosecuting 
attorney was active, with his 
hands full of proof, and the negro 
had no defense. The court was 
about to appoint a lawyer to 
defend him when Warren offered 
his services. We were about 
to lose a subscriber—and, thus 
moved, Warren made a most tell- 
ing speech. The jury was aston- 
ished; the judge opened his eyes 
—and a verdict of not guilty was 
rendered. The negro was de- 
lighted. ‘‘ Mr. Warren,”’ said he, 
“you has surtnly done me er 
power 0’ good dis day; an’ ef I had 
knowed befo’ dat I wuz so hones’ 
I neber would’er stole dat hog.’’ 


Over in my store jest 


‘* Em- 


—and a fat girl lassoed his heart 


Sentiment came and with pearly finger touched the dimple 
in Warren’s cheek. He fell in love. He was a slender 
youth and a fat girl lassoed*his heart. Physical antithesis 
was too much for him and he surrendered. He knew that he 
could not afford to marry, but love keeps no ledger. He 
began to neglect his duties. It was a part of his work to 
deliver the papers as an offset to my assignment of bringing 
water from the spring. 
more walking than he, the spring being at the edge of the 
village, but I did not complain. Well, one week he missed 
a subscriber and we received an order to discontinue his 
paper. Warren was sad, but he philosophized. He said 
that love could not remember everything. The fat girl began 
to pour communications into the ofice—essays and poems. I 
complained, but Warren said: ‘‘ Yes, I know it’s bad; but I 


am going to marry her pretty soon and that will stop it. — 


Say, lend me your boots. I want to call on her.’’ His foot 
was small—I wore a number ten, and I could have laughed 
at misfortune, but not at sentiment. So I took off my boots. 
Into them he stuffed back numbers of our sheet and lumbered 
down the stairs. We slept on the floor in the office, and late 
at night he came in, happy in the light of a smoking lamp. 
I wish that again I could hear that mellow laugh, see that 
dreamy eye; I wish that I could smell that old ink, here in 
this club-room, with the great roar without. Here is a 


painting worth many dollars, but I wish I could see that old © 
black wood-cut on the wall—a tall man chopping down 


upon the head of a short fellow, while upon the balloon- 
shaped thing issuing from his mouth were the words, ‘‘ And 
don’t you forget it.’’ I haven’t forgotten it; the scene is 
fresh. We talked of hopes, of the great newspaper we were 
going to publish. 
over the floor after a rat, overturning a jar of lye with which 
ink was washed off the type. In the room below slept the 
dandy of the town, a soda-fountainist with beautiful hair. 
The lye dripped down—and about daybreak here he came, 
with his hair falling at every jump. We were distressed to 
see his hair go, it had been so soft and sunsetish, and we 
explained; but this did not appease him, 
poor fellow, weeping in the early light, 
with a golden lock in his hand. He 
was too gentle to fight, so he threatened 
us with the law. 
could get at it, but he did. It seems 
that many years ago there had been a 


indicted under that clause, but a bald- 


court. 
To me comes the feeling that in a 
fond lingering over those sun-woven and 


aggerate the pleasures of living in that 
now haloed time. 
halo is memory-wrought. It takes a 


country newspaper experience. It re- 
privation into a sweet-measured poem. 
Ah, how great was the advantage Warren 
held over me! He was in love and 
didn’t need to eat. We had started in 


life were fair. He had married a girl 
who had been crowned Queen of th 
May. When we took up our abode 
with him his house was nearly finished; 


plastering. But it was never completed. 
After we became members of his family 
he could not put us out. That would 
have been a violation of Kentucky’s la 
of hospitality. So, he had to stand it; 
and there came but one ray of light, a 
strip torn off from a rainbow of promise 
when Warren fell in love. It was 
great saving in onions, our main diet 
and he prayed that I might be stricken 
and he drove out into the country an 
brought girls to town to introduce m 


. 


Of course, I was compelled to do © 


The cat awoke with a start and bounded — 


I didn’t see how he | 
statute against scalping, and we were 


headed judge threw the case out of 


moon-edged days I am inclined to ex-_ 
And I know that the | 
long time for a halo to circle round one’s” 


quires the passing of years to turn 


to board with a man whose prospects in 


it was well lathed and needed only the. 


ek, ee i 
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- tothem. His wasa simple soul, and he believed that among 
those lasses I might find my appetite-destroying fate. One 
morning after a sleepless night he came to me in great dis- 
tress. ‘‘ Where is Warren going to take his wife after he gets 
her?’”’ he inquired, and, with the deliberation of one whose 
statements must be well weighed, I answered: ‘‘ Blamed if I 
know.”’ 
“But I know,’’ said our patron household saint. ‘‘ He is 
going to bring her here, and that will settle me. His 
appetite will soon return—and you know it wa’n’t slow.”’ 


I agreed that it had not been of a creeping nature. ‘‘ And 
that girl!’’? he added with a sigh. ‘‘ Ah, I knowher. I went 
with her one time to a basket picnic.’”’ 

The fat girl sent to Warren a volume of Tennyson. For 


poetry he had no decided taste. His metric excursions had 
been mainly among the verses printed on “‘ patent sides.’’ 
And now it was amusing to see him down on the floor, 
tallow-candleing In Memoriam. Hesmoked the Idylls of the 
King, and in his zeal he greased The Princess. 

“Did you laugh?”’ he inquired. 

“T did not.’’ 

“Well, it sounded like it tome. You must remember that 
this thing can’t last. Say, don’t you think you could write a 
few editorials in rhyme? It would please her.’’ 

““We haven’t caps enough,”’ I answered. 

“That’s a fact,’’ he sighed. How quick he was to grasp a 
situation! Love is often querulous, not to say quarrelsome, 
but so clear was his mind that he was not even argumentative. 

Near was drawing the time for the wedding. The weather 
was red with the glow of the sun, and Warren referred to the 
daysasblushes. ‘‘ Just ten more blushes before she becomes 
mine—hopelessly mine,’’ he added, glancing round at our 
washboard hand-press and battered type. Ah, that type— 
how often it betrayed us! And we were thinking over this 
when our household saint came in. ‘‘ Warren,’’ said he, 
“‘you are still determined to get married, I suppose.’’ 

“Nothing but death can stand between us,’’ replied 
Warren. The saint sighed and I understood him to mutter 
that he didn’t want to kill any one. And then, after a 
pathetic silence, he said: ‘‘I have always been a friend to 
you, Warren—and now don’t you think you can take the 
house as it stands?”’ 

Warren’s eye flashed. ‘‘I have never cast reflections on 
your home by missing a meal and I don’t see why you’d 

_want to put a hardship on me.’’ 

The saint sighed and groped his way down the stairs. 

“*T feel sorry for that man,’’ said Warren, ‘‘ but justice is 
justice, and he who permits his sympathies to govern him is 
not wise. Better for a man to be ruled by the Carpetbaggers 

than by his own sympathy. But, after all, we have been 
absolutely honest with him. We have never given him any 
counterfeit money, and you know yourself that during my 
_ present— illness, I have greatly let up on his table, and now 
as an offset to this kindness he wants me to take the house. 
Well, it might have been expected, for all my life I have 
never met anything but ingratitude. By the way, here are 
my wedding shoes,'’ he added, lifting a newspaper and 
revealing a pair of brogans with copper rivets. 

““But where are your wedding garments?’’ 

~Hesmiled. ‘‘I have made arrangements with the woolen 
mill for cloth enough for pantaloons, vest and a long-tail 
coat. Come with me. I am going after it.’’ 

Pleased to know that he was to be so well rigged out I 
went with him to the 
factory. There was 
no scent of orange 
blossom hanging about 
the eaves. The place 
was pervaded by a 
strong smell of rancid 
grease. A bolt of stuff 
was thrown down, and 


| to the fire. 


I thought of a wet 
dog lying too close 
The cloth 
was yellow and ribbed 
\alike a gridiron. ‘I 
have arranged with 
a colored woman who 
| lives out in the old field 

to make it up for me,”’ 
| said he with the proud 
| air of a man who per- 

mits no detail to es- 

Cape. ‘““Come over 

there with me.”’ 
“Don’t you think 
! you’d better have it 
| shrunk?’’ said I. 
“No, that would be 
an expense, and I’d 
have less cloth.” 

“But don’t you think 
there’s a little too much 
grease in it?’’ 

In a side glance he 
gave me his philosoph- 
ical eye. ‘‘ Grease is 
‘the durability of life,’’ 
said he. 

“But couldn’t you 
manage to get a little 
of the odor out ?”’ 
Tt smells new, if 
that’s what you mean. 
And that’s the way I 
want it to smell. Do 
you suppose I want 
them to think I came 
ut of a rag-bag?”’ 
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The old woman had _ never made a suit of clothes, and for 
a moment she was at a loss as to the cutting of the cloth, but 
she was inventive. She stood him against the wall and 
marked him out, and then went to work with her shears. 

The day arrived; the clothes were done on time. Ah, 
how proud he was as he stood before me arrayed in his mat- 
rimonial scarecrows! I knew that his coat was there, but I 
couldn’t discover where it touched him. The tails almost 
swept the floor, and, like the little girl playing woman with 
an apron tied behind her, he looked back at them. 

Outside a two-seated rig was waiting. 

“Hurry up,’? said Warren to the driver. 
wedding party.”’ 

‘““One o’ you gwine git married ?’’ 

**T don’t want any of your talk,’’ 
said Warren. 

‘“No, sah, an’ I ain’t gwine gib you 
none —but I’se er preacher, sah, an I 
oughter hab a right ter talk. Is dat er 
grape-vine segyah you’se smokin’ dah? 
Whut’s dat er smellin’ dat er way? .\ 
Did you genermen fetch er wet dog wid 4 
you? Ef you did he’s er gittin’ dry 
mighty fast.’’ 

‘“Warren,’’ said I, ‘“‘ you must par- 
don me, but something is not agreeing 
with your clothes.”’ 

“Jealousy is not agreeing with 
them.’’ 

Just at that moment he lifted the 

blanket and up came a puff of smoke. 
‘“Whoa,’’ he cried, and we jumped out. 
A spark from his cigar had fallen on his coat about three 
inches above the waistband, and following a rib had burned 
all the way around—and when he struck the ground the 
tails fell off and he stood there in a roundabout. ‘‘ Turn 
round! We’ll go back to town!’’ he yelled. 

‘But aren’t you going to get married?’’ I asked. 

“What, in a thing like this?’’ he said, pinching off a 
charred particle and looking at it. 

“But don’t you love the girl?’’ 

He pointed to his coat-tails. ‘‘ After all that? I want to 
tell you that love can stand a good deal, fire and water, first 
and last, but a love that can stand to have its coat-tails burnt 
off is a little stronger than mine.’’ 

And so we drove back to the office. Our saint soon fol- 
lowed, looking as if he had been cured of a mortal disease. 

“Saint,’’ said Warren, ‘“‘ you offered me an injury the 
other day —by wanting me to take your house; and now, sir, 
to show that I am not above revenge, I offer you this office.’’ 
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OTHING is so dear to the man-of-war’s man’s heart as 
liberty to go on shore, and thus obtain a brief respite 
from the daily routine of ship life. No matter how pleasant 
the surroundings on board a naval vessel may be, the confine- 
ment becomes monotonous in the extreme, and were it not 
for frequent opportu- 
nities to get ‘‘on the 
beach,”’ the life would 
become almost un- 
bearable. Although 
“Jacky ’’ does not ex- 
actly demand ‘‘ liberty 
or death,”’ still, it is his 
greatest punishment to 
be deprived of this 
much-sought-for diver- 
sion. Too much going 
on shore would, how- 
ever, be very detrimen- 
tal to the discipline and 
work so necessary to 
keep a ship’s company 
in a high state of effi- 
ciency, and the execu- 
tive officer who has 
charge of the granting 
of liberty, under the 
direction of the captain, 
must use great discre- 
tion in the matter. 
While in port, and 
with nothing to prevent, 
it is customary to allow 
one-third of the ship’s 
crew to go on shore 
every afternoon and to 
remain overnight. Immediately following a pay- 
day it is seldom that every man thus privileged 
does not avail himself of the opportunity. Later 
in the month only those who have been prudent 
in the management of their money find that they 
have sufficient funds to warrant~a visit to shore. 
As ‘‘Jacky”’ is proverbially free with his money, 
one or two liberties a month are often sufficient to 
enable him to dispose of his hard-earned pay for the 
previous month. There have been instances when 
enlisted men have from choice remained on board 
for periods of two or three months at a time, thus 
allowing their wages to accumulate in the pay- 
master’s safe. At the end of an enlistment term 
such men sometimes have as much as a thousand 
dollars coming to them. Such large sums are not 


“Just ten more 
blushes before she becomes mine” 
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always deposited in savings institutions or invested in busi- 
ness enterprises, as might be imagined, for sometimes the 
possessor, at the end of a month’s career on shore, may find 
himself impoverished. He is then willing to reénlist, although 
he may have made all kinds of declarations that he would 
never put his foot on a ship’s deck again. 


Ainxiety to Obtain Shore Leave 


Upon entering a port, the question uppermost in the men’s 
minds is, “‘When will liberty be granted?”’ In a foreign 
port it is usual to ascertain first whether or not any conta- 
gious diseases are prev- 
alentthere. Ifnot, and 
there is nothing else to 
hinder, a liberty list, 
containing the names of 
those who are to be the 
first to go on shore, is 
posted in a suitable 
place, and it at once be- 
comes the centre of at- 
traction. Those select- 
ed to go immediately 
begin preparations by 
changing their clothes 
and washing up. At 
last the officer of the 
deck issues the wel- 
come order: ‘‘ Lay aft 
the liberty party!” 
whereupon all the for- 
tunate ones line up on the port side of the quarter-deck. 
The officer on duty then makes a close scrutiny of each 
member of the party. It must be borne in mind that no 
man is allowed to leave the ship who is not clean and neat in 
appearance. Should one present himself with his necker- 
chief askew, his uniform soiled, or his shoes unpolished, he 
is ordered to go forward, and the chances are that he will 
lose one or two hours of his precious time, or perhaps all of 
it. With such a rigid inspection it is not strange that men- 
of-war’s men look so spick and span when they first get on 
shore. After the inspection of the party the roll is called, 
and each man answers to his name by saluting the officer and 
taking a seat in the liberty boat. One of the customs of the 
Navy requires that all enlisted men shall leave the ship or 
come aboard over the port gangway —that is, on the left-hand 
side of the ship. None but a commissioned officer or a 
visitor is allowed to use the gangway on the starboard side. 
When “‘ Jacky’’ reaches the shore his actions resemble those 
of a boy released from a hot afternoon’s session at school. 
Figuratively speaking, he kicks up his heels and prepares to 
enjoy himself to the utmost during his play-spell. If the city 
is strange to him he immediately goes sight-seeing, and 
whether he speaks the language of the place or not he seems 
to accomplish his object with little difficulty. Unfortunately 
he is likely to imbibe a little too freely, and then his pugna- 
cious-patriotism asserts itself. Woe betide any one who 
makes disrespectful remarks about his ship, his country or 
his flag, for ‘‘Jacky’’ enjoys a free fight with foreigners 
about as well as any other style of amusement. If there are 
ships of other nations in port the relations existing between 
the respective governments may easily be determined from 
the attitude of the sailors on shore. Offensive and defensive 
alliances are rapidly formed over potations of grog, and war 
is often declared without any formalities. The fist-fights 
which ensue sometimes baffle the efforts of the local police. 


— the tails fell off and he stood 
there in a roundabout 


Menageries Carried on Board 


Sailors are, as a rule, great curio gatherers, and it is rare that 
an American ship returns from abroad without a number of 
choice mementos in the possession of her crew. If the men 
were given their own way most warships would look like 
floating menageries, for sailors have a liking for live pets. 
Monkeys, parrots, deer, dogs, iguanas, and even snakes, are 
frequently taken on board, but, with very few exceptions, 
they are not permitted toremain. Unless there are good rea- 
sons against it the men are usually allowed to stay on shore 
until seven o’clock the following morning, when the ship’s 
boat leaves the wharf. The appearance of some of them is 
quite different from that of the afternoon before, when they 
left the ship. Black eyes, bruised faces and torn uniforms 
may be seen. Those who have transgressed are marked down 
in the liberty book, and are punished according to the degree 
of transgression. Those who return in good condition have 
the mystic letters ‘‘O. T. C. & S.”’ put after their names, 
which, translated, mean, ‘‘ On time, clean, and sober.’’ 

Occasionally, a good-hearted executive officer grants 
special liberty if the applicant has a good reason for such a 
favor. The ingenuity of the sailor mind is taxed to invent 
an acceptable excuse for going ashore out of his turn. The 
way that mothers, fathers, and other near relatives are sacri- 
ficed is sometimes startling. The high mortality among 
sailors’ relatives, if recorded, would shock the medical fra- 
ternity. Not long ago a husky-voiced Irish fireman came to 
the mast with a request to see the executive officer. When 
that gentleman appeared he was handed a telegram which 
read, ‘‘Come home at once. Your mother is dying.’’ It 
was signed ‘‘Father.’’ The kind-hearted officer expressed 
deep sympathy for the man, and the grief-stricken son 
sobbed the louder. Instead, however, of granting the desired 
leave the executive suddenly blurted out: ‘‘ Go forward, 
you rascal. Ill attend to your case later!’’ The officer 
had discovered that the message of woe was written on a 
sending blank instead of a receiving blank, the latter, as 
most people know, being very hard to obtain at a telegraph 
office. It afterward appeared that the man’s mother had 
been dead for over fifteen years and that ‘‘ father’? was a 
boon companion on shore. 
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|e PEOPLE continue to get hurt in them French duels may 
yet rise to the dignity of South American revolutions. 


@ 


WITZERLAND is going to boycott us on account of the 
watch trust, so we might as well be prepared to sell one- 
fourth of a locomotive less each year. 


Q 


UR Government has purchased a floating dock at Havana 
from Spain. That was the nearest thing to an island 
Spain had left on this side of the world. 


@ 


poe the speed with which automobiles are allowed 
to travel country roads in France has something to do 
with the unsatisfactory increase in population. 


Q 


|B perenne headquarters are to be removed from 
Chicago to Washington, but will the managers be justi- 
fied in paying freight on the Kansas City platform? 


Q 


OCTORS advise men not to use alcoholic drinks in sum- 

mer, and they might broaden the advice to take in 

spring, fall and winter without doing any material injury to 
the health of the race. Q 


ECENT bank failures illustrate anew the great fact that 

the machinery of honesty may be developed to the last 

degree, and that then there will not be honest results unless 
there are honest men to operate it. 


Q 


HE gifts to American colleges this year aggregate nearly 
fifteen millions of dollars, and still the colleges are not 
satisfied. Well, that is a good sign. When any institution 
gets satisfied with its income or itself it begins to go the 
wrong way. 


ee 


The Prevention of Strikes 


HAT strikes are wasteful and selfish to an extent that 
makes their continuance unbearable is quite generally 
acknowledged, even in the ranks of labor. And yet strikes 
continue to grow in numbers and individual proportions. 
The selfishness of strikes is well illustrated by one which 
recently occurred in the anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, 
where, by the refusal of the firemen to work while their 
grievances were being adjusted, fifty men were thrown out 
of work for every idle fireman, and indirect loss was inflicted 
upon hundreds of others. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that this is by no means an unusual occurrence. As 
to the wastefulness of strikes, it might be well for labor to 
ponder the statement of Eugene V. Debs, that if the money 
lost by strikers in the last twenty years had been invested 
labor would now have a controlling interest in every impor- 
tant industry in the United States. This may be an exagger- 
ation, but that labor has lost more in dollars and cents than 
it can ever regain is beyond dispute. The wastefulness of 
strikes is illustrated on a much larger scale by the losses 
which the whole country suffers while a few thousands 
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engaged in a particular industry dispute concerning wages, 
hours, or terms of employment. 

A method of settling disputes and gaining demands which 
is responsible for such abuses endures only because the rights 
and interests of the community as a whole are ignored by 
both employers and employed. The New Zealand plan of 
compulsory conciliation and arbitration, of which we have 
heard so much, is founded upon the fact, here ignored, that 
the interests of the state are paramount to the interests of a 
group of individuals. 

In New Zealand there are two tribunals: Boards of 
Conciliation, one for each industrial district, and a Court of 
Arbitration for the whole country. In both, workingmen and 
employers are equally represented by men of their own 
choice. When a grievance arises, or when there is any 
apprehension of a strike or lockout, one side summons the 
other before the board or court, and after this step has been 
taken it becomes a punishable offense for the workmen to 
stop work or for the employer to close his plant. Both must 
continue under the conditions complained of by one or the 
other until the board or court renders a decision, and both 
must comply with the award under pain of heavy penalties, 
This plan has worked well in New Zealand for six years, 
and the expense of administering the law is but $6000 a year, 
a sum less than the amount lost in every hour of a large 
strike here. 

But in the United States the Constitution guarantees every 
man a degree of personal liberty which is held to preclude 
the possibility, without a constitutional amendment, of sus- 
taining a law under which the laborer could be compelled to 
work on terms fixed for him by another. Our Congress and 
courts are powerless to say that workmen shall accept 
employment on certain terms or that employers shall pay a 
certain scale of wages for so many hours’ work at given tasks. 

This is the prevailing construction of the inalienable rights 
of personal liberty and private property. Whether the right 
to labor is regarded as an adjunct of personal liberty or the 
labor contract is looked upon as an element of private prop- 
erty, the conclusion is the same. There is, however, a pos- 
sibility that this construction may be substantially modified. 
Up to three years ago the courts held to be unconstitutional 
many State laws limiting hours of employment. But in 1898 
the Supreme Court sustdined a Utah law limiting the period 
of employment in mines and smelters to eight hours a day, 
on the ground that longer hours at this employment were 
dangerous to health. The highest court decided that such 
an enactment was a legitimate exercise of the police power, 
and similar laws are now in operation in a number of States. 

By some such modification of constitutional construction it 
may come to pass that a law similar to the New Zealand 
compulsory arbitration law of 1894 will be sustained by our 
courts. In the mean time the remedy for the strike evil 
appears to lie in the promotion of a public sentiment power- 
ful enough to force both employers and employees to exhaust 
every peaceable and amicable means of settling differences 
before they resort to a lockout or strike. 

Employers and employees must know by this time that the 
winning side of a labor controversy is that side which com- 
mands the larger measure of public sympathy. It is clear to 
every one who observes carefully the outcome of strikes that 
the public really decides what the result shall be. If, there- 
fore, the public will manifest with sufficient emphasis its 
protest against further strikes, discountenance in advance 
every labor disturbance, demand that the remedy of concilia- 
tion and arbitration shall be exhausted before plants are 
closed and men stop work, and lay the full weight of public 
condemnation upon the unreasonable demands of labor and 
the injustice of employers, strikes and lockouts will become 
rare because they will be useless to those who begin them. 
The whole community will become a board of arbitration; it 
is that now in a sense, and need only assert itself more posi- 
tively to make its awards feared and respected. 
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Speculation will never be more than one letter 
Srom peculation, and often tt isn't that. 


os 
Another Possible Solution 


N FORMER times, when an employer was a man, and a 

worker was another man, there seemed no way of settling 

disputes between them except to fight them out. There was 
a square case of opposition of interests. 

The habits of that.age have come down to the present, so 
that we still think of employer and employed as necessarily 
opposed. But the new business methods of our time prob- 
ably have many surprises in store, and one of them may be 
a complete change in the relations of labor and capital. 

For instance, the United States Steel Corporation is not 
Mr. Morgan or Mr. Schwab. It is a joint stock company, 
whose shares can be had in the market at moderate prices. 
What is to hinder its workmen from buying those shares, 
instead of putting their money in savings-banks, and so plac- 
ing themselves in a position to dictate the terms of their own 
employment? An investment of $500 apiece, at present 
prices, would come very near to giving them control of the 
company. 

If the steel workers are as well paid as they are said to be 
they ought to have no trouble in saving that amount. 
Twenty-five cents a day would buy a share of steel stock in 
less than six months. Perhaps this may be the ultimate solu- 
tion of labor troubles everywhere, Much thought has been 
wasted on schemes for cooperation and profit-sharing. The 
best brains of the financial world have created a perfect 
scheme of codperation and profit-sharing in the’ stock mar- 
ket. When the workmen employed by any corporation 
secure a majority of its capital stock that corporation becomes 
at that moment a cooperative institution, 


new ‘‘ community of interest’’ would be established, worth 
more to the country than any possible treaty between Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Harriman. The workmen would have an 
interest in the prosperity of the company, and the company — 
in the welfare of the workmen. The arrangement of a wage 
scale would no longer be a tug of war, for if the scale were 
too high the men would get in wages what they missed in 
dividends, and if it were too low they would draw in divi- 
dends what they lacked in wages. 5 
It used to be only the exceptional workman who could 
hope to get an interest in a business. He not only had to — 
save a considerable capital to start with, but he had to have : 
ij 


If the employees of each corporation would make a point — 
of investing their savings in the stock of that company a 

4 
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executive ability. He had to take a hand in the manage- 
ment of the business himself, and unless he had an intimate 1 
acquaintance with processes and markets he was pretty — 
sure to lose his money. Now it is no more trouble to become ~ 
a part proprietor of the Steel Trust than to deposit forty i 
dollars in the savings-bank. All the workman has to doto ~ 
acquire an interest in the business that employs him is to — 
save a little money and buy stock with it. All the labor of $ 
superintendence is taken off his hands by high-salaried man- 
agers. The workman with one share of stock in the Steel — 
Trust may feel that Mr. Schwab with his million-dollar — 
salary is his servant. 

Perhaps the industrial situation may work itself out toa con- 
dition in which all industries will be controlled by trusts and all 
trusts will be largely owned by their workmen. In that case 
capital and labor will end their rivalry, as Ferdinand and 
Isabella ended the rivalry of their kingdoms, by marrying. _ 
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A litile learning is a dangerous thing, but it’s 
not half so risky as none at all. 


ee) 
College Men in Politics 


HE question whether a college education is a benefit or an 
injury to a young man is one whose answer depends © 
in general upon the meaning attributed to the word ‘‘ suc- 
cess.’’ Of course it is impossible for men whose ideas of 
success are radically different to reach any definite agree- 
ment on the general question. But when the matter is 
brought down to a specific matter of fact it may be pessible 
to find some solid ground. 
For instance, take politics. College men constitute not 
more than one or two per cent. of the voting population of 
the United States. Therefore, if their education be of no 
advantage to them in politics, they should have about one 
member of the United States Senate, and not more than 
three or four members of the House of Representatives. — 
That would be about a fair proportion, supposing their edu- 
cation to be neither a help nor a hindrance. 
In the Fifty-sixth Congress, out of eighty-seven Senators, 
fifty-five were college men. Every Senator from the States 
of Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia and Wisconsin was a 
college man. Harvard graduates constitute a very small 
proportion of the population of Massachusetts, and a still 
smaller proportion of the population of the United States; 
yet both the Senators from Massachusetts, and four Senators 
in all, were Harvard men. Graduates of Yale form a very 
small proportion of the population of New York; yet both 
New York Senators were Yale men, and there were five Yale 
men in the United States Senate. Dartmouth is a small col- 
lege, but it had both Senators from Vermont. 
In the same Congress two hundred and eight of the three 
hundred and fifty-six members of the House were college 
men. Seven of the nine Representatives from Alabama, eight 
of the eleven from Georgia, ten of the thirteen from Indiana, 
seven of the eleven from Kentucky, ten of the thirteen from 
Massachusetts, eleven of the fifteen from Missouri, twenty- 
two of the thirty-four from New York, five of the seven from 
South Carolina and six of the ten from Virginia had college 
training. Two of the four Connecticut men came from Yale 
which had nine Representatives in the whole body. Four of 
the thirteen Massachusetts men came from Harvard, whi 
had eleven members in all. The various State universiti 
were well represented in their respective delegations as well 
as outside. Two of the nine members from Alabama were 
graduates of the University of Alabama; four of the eleven 
from Georgia came from the University of Georgia; three of the 
twelve from Michigan came from the University of Michigan; 
two of the seven from Mississippi came from the University 
of Mississippi; three of the fifteen from Missouri from 
University of Missouri; two of the nine from North Carol 
from the University of North Carolina; two of the thirt 
from Texas from the University of Texas; three of the ten 
from Virginia from the University of Virginia; and two of 
the ten from Wisconsin from the University of Wisconsin 
It may be added that the President and Vice-President of the 
United States are college men, and so are five of the eight 
members of the Cabinet. The last three Governors of New 
York have been college men. 
In fact, in any of the fields of higher politics, a little inves- 
tigation will show that college men are over-represented to 
the extent of just about fifty times their proportion of the 
population. In other words, a young man who wants to 
make an impression in that kind of politics will find his 
chances improved about fifty times by going to college, 
instead of plunging into active life when he leaves school. 
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Uncle Sam’s sceptre is a rod of iron which he. 
turns into steel for the foreign markets. 


| 
| 
| 


_to furnish supplies for the fighters in Texas. 
| my father, I came to his assistance, and between us we got 


_ inquire how he met with his supposed accident. 
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Loading Cannon with Corn 


Congressman “‘ Joe’’ Cannon, of Illinois, isa man of strong 
likes and dislikes, and never does anything by halves. In 
the list of his likings, so far as culinary matters are con- 
cerned, his fondness for green corn takes first rank, and on 


_ this score he tells a good story at his own expense. 


After a long sojourn in Washington he returned home and 
started out to look after his political fences in his district. 
At a small village hotel, where he stopped for dinner, a 
scanty plate of fine roasting ears was placed before him asa 
side dish. Immediately he abandoned the main bill-of-fare 
and applied himself exclusively to the green corn. When 
the plate was depleted he called for more roasting ears, and 
continued his feast until he had made his entire meal from 
the staple product of the Illinois prairies. The hotel-keeper 
noticed the array of cobs stacked upon the plate of the tall 
politician, whose identity was unknown to him, and said: 

“‘Say, stranger, what in thunder do you want to board at 
ahotel for? The place for you to put up at is a livery stable. 
Don’t you know green fodder is a dum sight cheaper ina 
barn than in a house?’’ 

During the remainder of the campaign Congressman Cannon 
retailed this story to his constituents—and turned it to good 
account among the corn growers. 


General SicKles and Bunker Hill 


It seems queer to think of General Daniel E. Sickles set- 
ting type, but that is the way he began his career. But he 
always had a taste for adventure, and when a lad was thrilled 
by the stories of heroism which floated up from Texas and 
formed part of the history of the struggle of that State for 
freedom from the Mexican rule. Sam Houston became the 
boy’s ideal hero. ‘‘I wanted to run away and take part 
in the business myself,’’ said he, while chatting one day 
with some Texans in the cloakroom of the House of 
Representatives, ‘‘ but my father exercised the veto power, 
and traveling was not as easy then as it is nowadays. 

“Aman named Hitchcock was raising a company to go 
down and help the Texans in their war. About that time 
my kind-hearted old grandmother gave me $500 to buy a 
horse and buggy. A horse was the one thing I had always 
promised myself as soon as I should be rich enough, so I was 
delighted with the gift; but when I heard Hitchcock talk so 
eloquently about the wrongs of the Texans and their noble 


struggle for liberty I couldn’t stand it; I simply threw my 


grandmother’s money into his lap. 

“Naturally my grandmother began to wonder pretty soon 
where my horse was. I told her that I was waiting to get 
one that would trot in 2:40, which was great speed for those 
days. Her unsuspecting soul was satisfied with the explana- 
tion. Next my father became inquisitive, and after I had 


made two or three stammering attempts to put him off I 


had to come out with the whole story. I am not sure now 
whether he was more angry or amused over it. 

“But the funny part of it came later. Another man 
arrived in town, one Colonel Hunt, who was raising money 
He came after 


the old gentleman so interested that he handedgut another 
$500 from his own pocket.”’ 

General Sickles is so impressive in appearance that people 
Stare a good deal at his crutches (jie lost a leg at Gettysburg), 
and not a few strangers have the bad grace to stop him and 
The General 


_does not take these impertinences any too kindly, though he 


usually avoids giving expression to his opinion of the ques- 
tioner. Once in a while he indulges in sarcasm. A young 
man who ought to have known better came up to him one 
day in the presence of a number of spectators and said: 
“ Beg pardon, sir, but where did you lose that leg?”’ 
Sickles turned a stern look upon him, and answered in 
his most tragic bass voice: ‘‘ You ought to know.”’ 
“Perhaps I ought,’’ said the inquisitor, ‘‘ but I don’t, and 
Eshould be obliged if you would tell me.’’ 

_“*Young man,’’ thundered the General, ‘‘I lost my leg at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, and don’t you forget it again!” 


of 


In a little farmhouse a few miles outside of Lincoln, Nebraska, is a 
woman who believes that if the next Illinois Legislature fails to elect Mr. 
Charles G. Dawes a United States Senator it will be because the personal 
qualities of the man who has just resigned from the position of Comptroller 
of the Currency in order to enter the Senatorial fight are not sufficiently 
Her reasons 
for this belief are involved in an incident which an old resident of Lincoln 
relates as follows: 

“Not very long ago Mr. Dawes came out here, where he has large finan- 
) cial interests in the shape of farm securities. 
overdue, happened to come under his personal attention. 
and at once gave instructions to have the matter investigated before he left the city. 
done, and the woman came for an interview with him and proposed a settlement. 
the fact that in order to meet this obligation she would have to make a great sacrifice and dispose of 
She was an entire stranger to Mr. Dawes, but he quickly canceled the 


known, 


almost all her property. 
mortgage and declined the payment she offered.’’ 

The Comptrollership of the Currency is the first political office ever held by Mr. Dawes, who is 
He is the son of General Rufus R. Dawes, of the famous 
Brigade,’’ who was a Representative in Congress from the Marietta, Ohio, district. 
which existed between General Dawes and Major McKinley accounts for the personal interest which 


only thirty-seven years of age. 
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Mr. Dawes— Gentleman and Politician 


Personally she thinks he should be made President. 


the former’s son took in securing a McKinley delegation from 
Illinois in 1896. To Mr. Dawes, indeed, is given more 
credit than to any other individual for getting a McKinley 
delegation from that State. That was his first lesson in 
practical politics, and he demonstrated an aptitude as a 
campaign manager which brought him instantly into prom- 
inence and influence. His methods are those of a fair fighter, 
who scorns an underhand advantage over an opponent. 

Mr. Dawes graduated from Marietta College in 1884 and 
from the Cincinnati Law School in 1886. During vacations 
he worked as a civil engineer, and after graduating from the 
law school he became engineer, for a time, of a small Ohio 
railroad, since merged ina larger corporation. From 1887 
to 1894 he practiced law in Nebraska, and after that, fora 
time, he interested himself in the gas business in various 
cities. His home is at Evanston, Illinois, and he was 
appointed Comptroller of the Currency in 1897. 

Mr. Dawes is given to furnishing just such surprises in 
politics as this resignation from office. In the campaign of 
1896 his originality and boldness impressed the members of 


the Republican National Committee, notwithstanding he was _ 


the youngest man on the committee. Although modest almost 
to the point of diffidence, he occasionally conceives and 
carries out moves that are almost startling when suggested. 

When Senator Cullom was a candidate for reélection last 
year his friends were interested in organizing the Republican 
State Convention. Mr. Dawes was one of the Senator’s firm 
supporters. Ata critical time the Cullom men decided that 
Mr. Dawes must consent to make the race for temporary 
chairman. His personal popularity among the delegates 
was the feature of the gathering. It was clear that if any 
Cullom man could win against the recommendation of the 
State Committee for temporary chairman, Mr. Dawes was 
the man. He was solicited to make the fight. The State 
Committee had recommended Judge Brown, of Vandalia, a 
friend of Governor Tanner and very popular. 

“Do you gentlemen realize what it would mean if I were 
defeated?’’ asked Mr. Dawes. ‘‘ I ama Federal officeholder. 
The impression would go abroad that the Administration had 
been rebuked.’’ But the Cullom men were insistent. 

“Very well,’’ replied Mr. Dawes, ‘‘I am ready to oblige 
Senator Cullom. I'll enter the fight, but I call you gentlemen 
to witness that if I fail to be elected temporary chairman of 
this convention I’ll immediately resign as Comptroller of the 
Currency.”’ 

The majority was a narrow one—less than one hundred — 
but Mr: Dawes was chosen. 


The Head of the St. Louis Exposition 


From grocery clerk to Governor is the epitomized story of 
the career of Mr. David R. Francis, of Missouri, President of 
the St. Louis Exposition in commemoration of the Louisiana 
Purchase. He learned his business thoroughly, so that when 
reverses overtook a firm in which his family were interested 
he was able to launch forth for himself. His capital was not 
equal to undertaking a great store, but he obtained a seat 
in the Chamber of Commerce as a broker, refusing the offer 
of his father-in-law to make him a handsome loan. 

Grain seemed to offer more of an opening than produce, 
and he made that a specialty. He had a hand in every large 
speculative movement on the Exchange for a number of years, 
but he let the others take the wild leaps, while he kept within 
safe distance of the ground. As fast as he accumulated 
money he put it into real estate in and about St. Louis, 
especially into elevator property and office buildings, the 
need of which, to keep pace with the growth of the city, he 
early appreciated. 

His excursions into politics have been few, but always 
successful. When he ran for Mayor of St. Louis he defeated 
an opponent who had been elected four years before by 
14,000 majority. He served as Mayor for four years, and 
then carried the State for Governor in spite of the fact that 
the antagonisms he had aroused by his reform administration 
as Mayor lost him the city by 12,000 votes. 

His conservative course as Governor (which office he held 
from 1889 to 1893) attracted the attention of President 
Cleveland, who invited him into his Cabinet to succeed Mr. 
Hoke Smith as Secretary of the Interior. 
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An Exchange of Offices 


Mr. James I. McCallum, who has just been commissioned 
Consul-General of the United States at St. Gall, Switzerland, 
is a son-in-law of the late John Sherman. Mr. Sherman, it 
will be remembered, had no children, but adopted two baby 
girls, one of whom died, while the other grew up to minister 
to the wants of his old age with all the tenderness of an own 
daughter. She became the wife of Mr. McCallum, who was 
at the time of their marriage a stenographic clerk of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in which position he 
acquired great familiarity with statutory forms, the processes 
of indexing laws and the art of annotation. 

When Mr. Sherman became Secretary of State he brought 
his son-in-law down from the Capitol to the State Department 
and made him editor of the Federal Statutes, which are pub- 
lished every year in book form. 

After Mr. Sherman's death Mr. and Mrs. McCallum decided 
that they would prefer to live abroad for a while, and, the 
Consul-General at St. Gall conceiving a desire to return to 
the United States and live in Washington, he and Mr. 
McCallum were permitted to exchange offices. 

Mr. McCallum has a number of accomplishments, musical 
and linguistic, speaking French like a Parisian. He is also 
a great reader. 


General Wallace and the Armenian Lovers 


Not all of General Lew Wallace’s romances are done on 
paper. Occasionally this dean of historical romancers takes 
a hand in an affair of the heart in ‘‘ real life,’’ and manages 
it as successfully as if it were a creation of his imagination. 

Last winter General Lew Wallace lived in the ‘‘ Blacherne,”’ 
his handsome Indianapolis apartment building, which was 
erected entirely from the proceeds of Ben-Hur, the novel 
which made his fame. 

After dinner General Wallace had just settled himself to 
the enjoyments of a studious evening, when a servant 
announced that a young Armenian desired a short interview. 
He was at once admitted, for General Wallace makes it a 
rule to see all foreign callers without exception. Then the 
young man stated his mission. 

His brother, he said, was under the suspicion of the 
Sultan’s Government and had found it advisable to keep out 
of Turkish domains. But a desire to see his sweetheart had 
at length determined him to make the reckless experiment of 
going back to the Turkish capital. Therefore he had written 
to his brother in America saying: “‘If you do not hear from 
me inside of twenty days you will know that I have gone to 
Constantinople; and if you do not receive within forty days 
a letter mailed from there make up your mind that I have 
been thrown into prison and be prepared to help get me out.”’ 

General Wallace’s caller then said that more than forty 
days had passed and that he had received no word from the 
reckless young brother, and he added: 

““T know that there is not a man in this country so high in 
the favor of the Sultan as yourself, and so I have come to 
beg you to do what you can for my brother’s liberation.”’ 

“All the world loves a lover,’’? and General Wallace is not 
an exception to this rule. He at once took a keen personal 
interest in the case. By cablegram correspondence with a 
prominent Turkish official, whose close friendship General 
Wallace had enjoyed while United States Minister to Turkey, 
he learned that the young man had been imprisoned on the 
charge of complicity in a dangerous revolutionary plot against 
the Government, and that his probable fate was most unenvi- 
able. Then General Wallace made epistolary appeals to a 
group of officials high in the councils of the Sultan, and 
finally received notice that, as a personal compliment to him, 
the prisoner would be released on condition that he at once 
take permanent leave of the country. 

Immediately the novelist sent a liberal check, sufficient to 
pay the passage and other expenses of two persons traveling 
from Constantinople to Indianapolis, and directed the young 
Armenian to marry his sweetheart and start at once with her 
for America. This he did; and, if a display of human grati- 
tude is compensation for an act of unselfish benevolence, 
General Wallace was liberally rewarded for his efforts. 
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HOUGH the “‘ bar- 
gain sale’’ is by 
no means exclusively 
partment-store institution, 
these great cosmopolitan retail 
establishments have pushed this 
means of trade-getting to so high 
a state of development that it is 
inseparably associated with them 
in the publicthought. The proc- 
ess of preparing for a bargain 
sale is one of the most interesting which takes place in the 
department store, and illustrates, perhaps better than any- 
thing else, the remarkable system and precision with which 
the affairs of these mammoth enterprises are conducted. 
The chief of the advertising department is necessarily in 
close and constant touch with the merchandising executive 
of the house, and ranks as one of the principal aides on the 
latter’s staff. He is, too, a man of large individual authority, 
and upon his energy and judgment depends, in large meas- 
ure, the success of the establishment so far as the volume of 
its sales is concerned. 

Monday is bargain day throughout the entire country. So, 
for that matter, is Friday, but the popularity of the Sunday 
newspaper in the United States has placed the emphasis upon 
Monday. 

Not later than Thursday morning the advertising chief 
visits the various departments of the store and holds careful 
consultation with the men in charge of them. Each depart- 
ment chief is consulted individually. The advertising man- 
ager carefully considers the list of goods recommended by 
the head of the department, and together they select for the 
bargain sale the articles of first rank in ‘‘ drawing ’’ power. 
Seasonableness, novelty, unusually low cost, overstock and 
various other elements enter into the calculation by which 
they make their choice of the special lines to be offered at 
bargain-sale prices. These selections are entered on a blank, 
the columns of which bear the headings ‘‘ Cost,’’ ‘‘ Present 
Selling Price,’’ “‘ Advertised Price,’’ ‘‘ Remarks.’’ 


: 
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Advertisements for Bargain Days 


By the time the advertising manager has completed the 
circuit of the departments he has a large collection of these 
blanks, from which he prepares ‘‘ copy ”’ for the big page or 
double-page advertisement to be inserted in the Sunday 
newspapers. After making a rough draft of the wording of 
the “‘display’’ for each individual department he groups 
these sections on a blank diagram the size of an ordinary 
newspaper page. Into the spaces of this diagram he stamps 
a rough impression from the various cuts with which the 
advertisement is to be illustrated. One of these diagrams, 
and the electrotypes of all the cuts to be used, are sent to 
each newspaper used as a medium by the house. In the 
composing-room of the newspaper the ‘‘ copy’’ is set up in 
galley form and a proof is immediately returned to the adver- 
tising manager of the department store, who carefully 
revises it and returns it to the newspaper. There, all the 
various department advertisements are assembled into page 
form according to the arrangement of the diagram. A page 
proof is sent to the advertising manager not later than Friday 
afternoon and, if correct, receives his final ‘‘ O. K.’’ 

In all cases a sufficient number of duplicate proofs must be 
submitted to permit the advertising chief to send one to each 
department represented in the advertisement. These proofs 
are distributed not later than Saturday morning, and the 
head of each department immediately calls the floor-walker, 
who is charged with the duty of seeing that correct signs and 
price tickets in proper quantity are furnished by the ‘‘ sign- 
writing ’’ shop, and that the clerks, porters, inspectors and 
other employees receive the orders which will place the 
advertised goods on the counters, properly displayed, and 
ready for the Monday morning rush. 


Editor’s Note— This is the last of three articles on the Depart- 
ment Store, by Mr. Higinbotham. 
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“You can see for yourself that this bird is dead" 
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Tales of the Department Store 


The amount of newspaper advertis- 
ing done by a large department store 
is well calculated to astonish the aver- 
age layman. One of these institutions 
in Chicago uses more than ten thou- 
sand columns a year. In the adver- 
tising office of this establishment are 
more than 20,000 stock cuts, and this 
assortment of pictorial material is sub- 
ject to constant addition. Nearly all 
the drawings for illustrations are made 
outside of the office, for the reason that 
a large diversity of talent is sequired 
to secure good results in this line. 
Rarely does it happen that an illus- 
trator who is able to produce a good 
drawing of a lady’s hat, for instance, 
is successful with an object of severe 
outline or mechanical nature. 

No corner in the big department 
store is more interesting than the 
“sign shop,’’ and the number of 
placards turned out by a skilled 
workman in this department is almost 
incredible, considering the fact that 
the lettering must be done in an ar- 
tistic and attractive manner. Of 
ordinary price tickets a good writer can produce five hun- 
dred in a day. The signs put out by a department store 
vary in size from the tiny price ticket to the huge banner 
measuring fifteen by sixty feet. 

Most department stores have a general ‘‘ sign inspector,’’ 
whose duty it is to see that all placards are properly placed, 
and that they contain only accurate and appropriate state- 
ments. An ordinary bargain sale calls for the writing of 
about five thousand signs, but a complete change of all the 
placards in a large establishment of this kind would necessi- 
tate the lettering of not less than 25,000 tickets, signs and 
banners of all descriptions. Clerks and department heads 
are required to keep a record of every advertised article sold, 
and at the end of each bargain day a report covering all these 
items, their cost and selling ‘price, is sent from each depart- 
ment to the advertising manager so that he may have accurate 
knowledge of the effect produced by his advertisements. 

Many other kinds of work are 
carried on in the advertising office, 
among them being the preparation 
of numerous circulars and cat- 
alogues. The circulars are designed 
to appeal to special classes. For 
example, one department store re- 
cently sent out 25,000 copies of a 
circular to building contractors 
and decorators, advertising its win- 
dow shades. A department-store 
catalogue is a formidable volume, 
prepared with great care and cir- 
culated in enormous quantities. 

A most effective and novel line 
of advertising which has been de- 
veloped toa remarkable degree by 
the department store is that of 
elaborate window displays. The 
modern show window of the 
metropolitan department store has 
become one of the great ‘‘sights’’ 
of the city, as distinctively a part of 
the public entertainment as the 
theatre or the art gallery. So elab- 
orate and ambitious have these 
window displays become that one 
Chicago department store makes an 
annual appropriation of $50,000 for 
the maintenance of its show win- 
dow department. It is by no means 
unusual for a department store to 
expend $500 in the decoration of a 
window, and one display which was 
viewed by thousands of Chicagoans 
at the holiday season required an 
expenditure of $3500. This rep- 
resented a department store peo- 
pled with moving dolls. The coun- 
ters were stocked with miniature 
goods of every description, the 
elevators were in constant opera- 
tion, receiving and discharging 
passengers, and cash girls and cus- 
tomers moved about with all the 
animation of bargain-day life. An- 
other store had an elaborate repre- 
sentation of a scene in Holland, 
the production of which cost $4000. 
As a rule, the ordinary display win- 
dow ‘‘runs’”’ for a week only, but 
the costly and elaborate holiday 
displays are in place for about six 
weeks. 

Though it might seem to the 
average observer that no display 
which the imagination might sug- 
gest is too ambitious or novel to 
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find. its way into the department-store show window, the fact 
remains that the head of this department is often called 
upon to reject suggestions which demand more courage than 
he is able to command. 


Wild Animals for a Show Window 


Recently a head window-trimmer was visited by a stalwart 
and picturesque trapper fresh from the wilderness of the 
Northwest territory. 

““T’ve got just the thing you want,’’ exclaimed this caller, 
‘and it will draw a crowd that will block the whole street 
every day in the week if you’ll give it a chance, and it will 
advertise your fur goods in a way that ought to double your 
sales. Up home I’ve got a live cinnamon bear, a mountain 
lion, a moose and a wildcat. They’re tame and can be 
handled all right, and I’ll sell ’em to you cheap. Just think 
of what a figure they’d cut there in that big double window!’”’ 

‘“That’s precisely what I was thinking of,” returned the 
bead of the department. ‘I’m afraid they would cut so big 
a figure that they would leave no glass in the window and we 
would have no end of excitement and thousands of dollars 
of damage money to pay. No; we’ll stick to electrical 
automatons; they’re safer.’’ 

Among other curious offers brought to the show window 
department may be mentioned that of an old farmer who- 
desired to promote the sale of hams by placing in the window 
a prize litter of pigs with the mother. Snake charmers are 
frequent applicants for show window positions, and one 
resourceful “‘ fakir’’ not long since proposed to tell the for- 
tunes of spectators from a show window throne, making him- 
self intelligible by gestures without spoken word. In the 
shop of the show window artist are scores of manikins, which 
give the place a fantastic and sepulchral appearance, winning 
for it among the employees the name of “‘ the graveyard.”’ 

The modeling of manikins is practically the only feature 
of show window work which is not done in the shop of the 
department store, which employs for this department a force 
of expert carpenters, painters and decorators, general “‘ trim- 
mers,’’ and an electrician of high ability and possessed of 
unusual inventive talent. When it is remembered that a 
large department store has from fifty to eighty display win- 
dows, each of which must be frequently dressed, it will be 
seen that the window squad does not lack. for employment, 
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Before the question of advertising is dis- 
missed let me repeat the words of one general 
manager of a department store who declared, 
“The best possible advertisement is a sat- 
isfied customer.’’ This, of course, holds 
good in every line of merchandising, but it 
must be recognized by the progressive de- 
partment-store manager who would elevate 
his enterprise to the same standing for re- 
liability and fair dealing that is enjoyed by 
the conservative old-line merchant who han- 
dles a more exclusive line of goods, and feels 
that he has a personal reputation to make and 
maintain in connection with his store. 

On the score of competition it should be 
observed that each department store keeps 
careful watch upon the movements of its 
competitors. This is done in a systematic 
manner in which practically every feature of 
the trade is considered. Each store, for 
example, keeps as careful a record of the 
advertisements of its competitors as it does 
of its own bargain sales, tabulating the 
articles and their prices, and comparing the 
latter with its own ordinary selling terms and 
its bargain-sale prices. It is also a general 
practice for the progressive department store 
to maintain in its service a corps of ‘‘ con- 
fidential shoppers.’’ These persons are little 
seen in the stores with which they 
have a confidential connection, but 
are regular visitors at the counters 
of competitors, where they observe 
what lines of goods are being most 
eagerly pushed, and also make note 
of the quality and volume of special 
lines of merchandise, as well as of 
all other matters which they believe 
may be of moment to the house by 
which they are employed. 

A few years ago the complaint 
department of the department store 
was an unfailing source of entertain- 
ment to those in position to observe 
its affairs. As an indication of the 
extent to which thorough system has 
reduced the volume of complaints it 
may be said that in one department 
store, which ten years ago hada com- 
plaint staff of five persons, one man 
now attends to all the complaints, 
and is not overburdened with work 
at that. The most fruitful source 
of complaints is the misplacement of 
delivery tags. A woman, for in- 


of which is standing a wringer. 
Through the carelessness of the clerk 
the tag is attached to the wringer in- 
stead of the boiler, and the mistake 
is not discovered until a delivery of 
the article is attempted. Then the 
error comes to the complaint desk. 

| The general tendency of depart- 
_ment-store management seems to 
| be in the direction of a very lib- 
eral policy regarding the exchange 
of articles. This is dictated by the 
| consideration which I have already 
named: that the best advertisement 


is a satisfied customer. But, no 
| matter how liberally this policy may 
_be pursued, there are some per- 
| sons who interpret it with a breadth 
and freedom that surprises even the 
chief of the exchange desk, who is 
well trained in the foibles of human 
| nature. 
| Not long ago a woman appeared at ~ 
\the complaint department of a Chicago de- 
_partment store holding in her hand a bird- 
cage containing a dead canary. Her expe- 
_tience as a skillful shopper was attested by 
the fact that she opened negotiations by pro- 
ducing a purchasing-slip indicating that she 
had bought the bird at that store. 
_ “TI understand,’’ said the woman, “that 
you make good unsatisfactory purchases 
/when the demand is accompanied by the 
Original ticket made at the time of the sale. 
/You can see for yourself that ‘this bird is 
dead. I should like to exchange it for a 
| live one.”’ 
“Yes,” answered the complaint manager, 
“Tan see all that, but I also notice that the 
‘sales ticket shows you bought this bird six 
‘months ago. Of course you understand that, 
though we are always ready to replace unsat- 
\isfactory goods, we must do so within the 
bounds of human reason, and your request 
hardly comes within that limit.” 

Another woman brought to the exchange 
desk a toy express wagon and asked that she 
be allowed to exchange it for other goods as 
the little boy for whom she had bought it had 
“entirely outgrown it’? and had ‘no further 

se for it.’’ Still another patron bought a 
Parrot and in the course of a few weeks 
returned with it, saying that it was very 
unsatisfactory, as it had acquired the habit of 
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profanity, and she desired to exchange it for 
another of its species that would not take so 
readily to swearing. 

Constant vigilance must be exercised on 
the part of clerks, floor-walkers and house 
detectives to protect the department store 
and its patrons from swindlers, shoplifters, 
pickpockets and sneak thieves. The house 
detectives of these large retail establishments 
are required to pay regular visits, each morn- 
ing, to the principal police stations in order 
to look over the arrests which have been 
made during the previous day and night, to 
study the photographs added to the rogues’ 
gallery, and to acquire all other informa- 
tion of a character that may assist them in 
identifying professional thieves, whether 
shoplifters or pickpockets. Through this 
precaution many professional rogues are 
““spotted ”’? before they have time to ply their 
craft inside the establishment. On the other 
hand, many daring enterprises in the line of 
shoplifting are attempted, and not a few of 
them are successfully executed. Female 
shoplifters of the professional kind generally 
have cloaks, capes and dress skirts fitted with 
capacious inside pockets into which goods 
may easily be slipped. Sometimes attempts 
are made to carry away very cumbersome 
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and bulky articles. In one instance three 
women undertook to steal a handsome dinner 
set consisting of one hundred pieces. They 
began early in the morning and worked at 
their task until they had made away with 
about forty plates, of varying sizes, when 
they were apprehended and the pieces taken 
from them. Many adepts in this profession 
are excellent actors and make possible the 
success of their accomplices by feigning a 
swoon or sudden and violent illness. In the 
excitement of such a scene as this their 
accomplices are generally able to make a 
rich haul and escape. Some of the experts 
in this line of acting go so far as to secrete 
small particles of soap in their mouths, in 
order that when they fall in a spasm their 
lips may appear to be covered with froth. 
Tricks of this kind, however, were much 
more successfully worked when the aisles of 
the department stores were much narrower 
than at present. Now the wide passages 
make the snatching of goods much more diffi- 
cult than formerly. Again, the presence of 
policemen in uniform has a tendency to dis- 
courage the more timid operators in this 
nefarious craft. 

There is comparatively little opportunity to 
victimize the department store by swindling. 
This is sometimes accomplished, however, by 
means of forged signatures on orders for 
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goods. Perhaps the cleverest swindling 
game recently detected was the following. 
A woman purchased a cloak at a department 
store and ordered it delivered at a railway 
station at a certain hour. As the messenger 
bearing the parcel. entered the station the 
accomplice of the purchaser met him with 
extended hand and the exclamation: ‘‘ Oh, 
here you are with my parcel from X us 
store! I was afraid you wouldn’t get here in 
time, but I can just catch my train.’’ 

The package was hurriedly taken from the 
hand of the messenger boy and a dime thrust 
into his palm. The following day the origi- 
nal purchaser appeared at the department 
store and asked, ‘‘ What was the reason that 
you did not deliver my cloak at the station 
as you agreed?’’ Of course, investigation 
showed that it had been delivered. The mes- 
senger boy was summoned and confessed that 
the person to whom he had handed the parcel 
was not the one confronting him with the 
purchase ticket. The only course open to 
the management, in the absence of absolute 
proof of the fraud, was that of returning the 
purchase money, thereby letting the plotters 
have the cloak and the money which had 
been paid for it. 

Next to the swindler and the shoplifter the 
“false shopper’’ is probably most 
dreaded and disliked by the depart- 
ment-store management. This indi- 
vidual is generally a woman, accom- 
panied by a friend in whose eyes 
she is anxious to make a favorable 
showing in the way of demonstrating 
her personal prosperity and ability 
to buy goods. After obtaining a 
transfer ticket this woman, accom- 
panied by her friend, makes the 
round of the departments and buys 
liberally. Then she excuses 
herself for a moment on the plea 
that she must go to the transfer desk 
and settle for her purchases, This, 
however, is precisely what she does 
not do, but on the other hand de- 
stroys her ticket, rejoins her friend 
and goes home, leaving her pur- 
chases uncalled for. The latter have 
become actual sales and are so en- 
tered, thus involving the labor and 
annoyance of being carefully traced 
and credited back to the several 
departments from which they origi- 
nally came. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
department store in general one of 
the most important questions to be 
raised is, What opportunities does 
the department store offer for young 
men? 

This may be better answered by 
example than by speculative argu- 
ment. The general manager of one 
of the largest stores of this kind 
in existence started as a cash boy 
and sweeper. Then he was made a 
salesman and served a turn behind 
nearly every counter in the establish- 
ment. Next he was placed in 
charge of several departments and 
was initiated into the mysteries of 
buying goods. Then he became one 
of the proprietor’s personal lieuten- 
ants. Finally he was promoted to 
his present position, in which he 
commands a salary of imposing 
proportions although he is still a 
young man. 

His chief assistant began by opening cases 
of goods in the receiving department. There 
he learned to check bills. Next he was 
assigned to salesman’s duty. From the 
counter he was sent to the accounting depart- 
ment, where he was promoted to the charge 
of the ‘‘department office.’’ Next he 
advanced to the position of general book- 
keeper, then to the important executive 
station of advertising manager. His next 
promotion made him assistant superintend- 
ent, and as such he did a large portion of 
the work of employing help. Then he became 
assistant manager. 

It is apparently the policy of the depart- 
ment store to follow civil-service lines and 
recruit its executive staff from the ranks of 
those employees who have won promotion 
from the humblest places. The young man 
with energy and executive talent has unques- 
tionably as good an opportunity to win rapid 
promotion to places of large influence and 
high salary in the department store as in any 
other form of mercantile enterprise. And the 
fact that these establishments are generally 
conducted on a very large scale and are big 
profit winners is a guarantee that the places 
at the top are worth the getting, and command 
salaries ample to satisfy any reasonable 
ambition. 
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of Schools, Schiller Building. 
Chicago, Feb, 21, 1900. 

Mr. John H. Schofield is well and favorably known 
to me as the successful director of a large shorthand 
college. I consider him not only one of the most ex- 
pert practical shorthand writers whom I have ever 
known, but also an upright, honorable and perfectly 

trustworthy gentleman. E. Beny. ANDREWS, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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battered hat; he dropped mechanically on the 
side of the ditch and watched the nodding 
lilies vanish toward the grand _ stand. 
Mystery Gate closed; the rabble melted 
away, and quiet descended upon the street. 
He walked to the street car, and he held on 
to himself by sheer force during what seemed 
to him the longest journey he had ever taken. 
But he never knew how he got from the car to 
his own room in Rue St. Pierre. Enough of 
consciousness remained to him on reaching 
there to wonder whether or not he had left 
word at the drug store for the doctor, and to 
groan over the thought that now indeed some 
inquisitive devil of a Duplantier would track 
him to his lair with offers of ‘‘ pecuniary assist- 


ance.’? Afterward he dimly remembered 
remarking to the Chevalier: ‘“‘ Zh dien, 
Monsieur, I have, as you may observe, a 


broken arm, a rather shattered thigh, which 
by the way is bleeding infernally; and per- 
haps a split skull —at least, if I have a head, 
I am, as you say, outof it! I think I may be 
going to pass through the Mystery Gate after 
all into the great 
Beyond.’’ His voice—he remembered that, 
too—trailed off thickly, and he heard him- 
self calling from some immeasurable dis- 
tance: ‘‘ Jeanne! Jeanne !’’ 

He was brought back to conscious life by a 
shock of pain which forced an involuntary 
groan from his lips. He opened his eyes into 
the kindly face of old Doctor Morel. He gazed 
curiously about; there was a lighted lamp on 
the mantel and a wood fire burned in the 
fireplace; he could see the wiry figure of the 
Widow Noiret moving cautiously about. 

“Take care, Doctor,’’ he remonstrated 
sharply with the physician who was manipu- 
lating the broken arm. ‘‘ Don’t do that 
again!’’ 

The doctor, who was a silent man, merely 
nodded his gray head. But at the sound of 
Pierre’s voice Mme. Noiret threw up her arms 
and dropped to her knees. ‘‘ The Blessed 
Virgin be praised!’’ she breathed. ‘I 
enter,’’ she continued, scrambling to her feet 
again and repeating the story for the third or 
fourth time to the air about her—‘‘I enter, 
and I behold him on the floor, ce cher jeune 
homme, with the eyes of his face wide open, 
and he don’t know not’ing. Louisette has 
tol’ me at that Parade how he has drag her 
from h’out dose w’eel. She has h’appear like 
an angel, Louisette, and her voiture has win 
the prize; and the cabbage-head of a Gabrielle 
is jallow with envee, M’sieu le Docteur posi- 
tive-ment jaune/ I come with Louisette to 
thank M’sieu Pierre, and to bring him those 
good nouvelles, and behol’, he is on the floor, 
in his blood, with the eyes of his face wide 
open, and he don’t know not’ing! And his 
beau pantalon gris h’all ruine’!”’ 

Pierre questioned the doctor through the 
pangs which racked his reset arm and his 
lacerated thigh. 

““ Yes,’’ the doctor explained sententiously ; 
‘“you had fainted from loss of blood—and 
from want of proper food,’’ he growled 
inwardly. ‘‘A plague on the boy for his 
stubborn pride! And may God forgive me 
for my negligence! ’’ 

‘“T pick him up, me,’’ the old woman was 
chattering on, ‘‘and Louisette she fly to the 
pharmacie ——.’’ 

“Chut,’’ the doctor laid a finger on his lip; 
Pierre’s eyes were closing drowsily. ‘‘ Past 
midnight; I will return about daylight. In 
the mean time, if there should be fever and 
delirium ——’’ 

“T shall be all right to-morrow, eh, 
Doctor?’’ Pierre called anxiously from the 
bed. 

“Certainly, my boy, certainly. It is my 
opinion,’’ he continued half-aloud, descending 
the stair, ‘‘ that you will lie in that same bed, 
where you first saw the light, for a month at 
least. And I’ll be hanged, my stiffnecked 
Duplantier de Beltran, if you don’t have to 
swallow something more palatable than your 

bread and coffee! ’’ 

The street door had hardly closed behind 
him before his patient began to move rest- 
lessly among his pillows, to mutter and finally 
to rave aloud, unseeing and unknowing the 
anxious watchers summoned by Madame 
Noiret. His unconscious revelations during 
many hours wrung their hearts—for all his 
life was laid bare before them: his poverty, 
his pride, his hopes, his despair. Now he 
was gleefully gathering his harvest and care- 
fully measuring out those three momentous 
pyramids; now wondering how he could pay 
Tante Palmyre’s rent, or get a new gown for 
Grande Cousine; now, how he should keep his 
own soul and body together. At one moment 
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he jested gayly with the Chevalier, trolling 
his favorite couplets: 
“* Aimer son pays, 

Chanter ses amis, 

Voila le vrat Créole.”’ 
The next he shrank painfully from the recog- 
nition of some old comrade. Now he was 
offering an armful of roses to Mademoiselle 
de Verlac; now humbly imploring Jeanne to 
accept a few petals, dipped in his heart’s 
blood, ‘‘ from the rose-vine by Mystery Gate, 
Jeanne! ’’ 

“ Toi seul a su me plaire 
Ma belie Créole aux yeux bleus!” 

Her name rang through the hushed silence, 
a constantly recurring refrain: ‘‘/eanne/ 
Jeanne /”” 

The sound at length pierced his own con- 
sciousness; he felt on his cheek the warm 
splash of falling tears; were they his own? 
He trembled violently, not knowing why and 
having no strength to lift his heavy eyelids. 
When after a time he opened his eyes he 
saw —but, of course, it.could not really be 


MYSTERY GATE—By M. E. M. Davis 


Jeanne, this white-clad angel with an aureole 
of golden hair about her head, and heavenly 
gray-blue eyes, tear-wet, which smiled into 
his! ‘‘I have passed through the Mystery 
Gate,’’ he sighed, blissfully closing his eyes 
once more. 


“You will have the goodness to take note, 
Monsieur le Chevalier,’’ cried Made:noiselle 
de Verlac some days later, addressing Pierre’s 
ancestor—and hers—while Pierre himself 
looked at her from his armchair with pale, 
troubled, adoring face, while the old bonne 
made herself of wood —oh, but of a wooden- 
ness to deceive a saint!—‘‘ you will please 
take note that Monsieur Pierre, your great- 
great-grandson, has consented My 

“‘ Jeanne 4 

ty consented to accept in marriage the 
hand of your great-great-granddaughter, 
Jeanne de Verlac. And I trust, Monsieur le 
Chevalier, that you approve!’’ 

And the Chevalier beamed at them with his 
forever-young face. 


Young Men and Speculation— By James J. Hill 
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endowment of colleges. It has also put thou- 
sands of men in a position in which they are 
able to send their sons to the institutions of 
learning presided over by these critics. It is 
business that provides the sinews of war for 
the educators. Without business the college 
presidents and their professors would be left 
in a rather trying position. They are not 
producers or directors of production, and 
must depend for sustenance entirely upon the 
materialists who are out in the world battling 
for a living. 


The Value of College Education 


What return the college officials make to the 


working world for the aid given them isa 
question still to be determined. So far as 
my experience goes the young men whom 
they turn out for us are better workers and 
more successful than the young men who 
have not had the benefit of a college course. 
A college education certainly has a broaden- 
ing and refining effect unless it goes to the 
other extreme and makes a prig of a man. 
But the results achieved by college gradu- 
ates in competition with non-graduates are 
not sufficiently pronounced, so far as we have 
gone, to set it down asa hard and fast propo- 
sition that a higher education is required by 
aman ina business career, and that with it 
he gives better results to his employer. The 
question must be left open for some years to 
come, until we have had an opportunity to 
observe more closely and scientifically. To- 
day equally good authorities may be found 
on either side of the proposition. 

But a question that is not open to discussion 

is the enormous advantage that accrues to the 
educational interests from our great business 
development. It is poor policy, therefore, 
for the college people to cry out against 
‘commercialism’? and ‘‘ money making,’’ 
and there is about it, in addition, a decided 
flavor of ingratitude when all the circum- 
stances are taken into consideration. It is 
harmful, too. It encourages the tendency 
that exists already too strongly in certain 
circles of society to look down on the worker. 
This tendency breeds priggishness in many 
quarters, notably in the colleges. Many of 
the young men leave their Alma Mater with a 
distaste for the practical work of the world 
and a feeling bordering on contempt for the 
worker. Such a feeling is not wholesome for 
society, nor good for our ays og institu- 
tions. 

What we want to breed in our young men 
is the wholesome conviction that nobody in 
this world has any business to exist without 
work; that true happiness is to be achieved 
only by the worker, not by the idler or 
dawdler; that the man who labors to the best 
of his ability in the field in which he finds 
himself is the only one for whom the world 
has any use. There is already too great a 
natural tendency to shirk work, without 
having such a tendency fostered artificially. 
Somehow we are getting in the habit of be- 
lieving that we are suffering from overwork, 
and our young men in every field are only too 
ready to accept this delusive idea. There 
are many forms of mental labor that admit 
of only a limited number of hours of steady 
employment, but in most forms of manual 
labor ten hours constitute only a fair day, 


and, if the man is constituted to do the work 
at all, a ten-hour day will not injure him. 
A twelve or fourteen hour day would un- 
doubtedly be harmful physically, but a ten- 
hour day is a very reasonable proposition, 
and the man who cuts it down to eight is rob- 
bing himself and society of twenty-five per 
cent. of the results that he has been put into 
this world to achieve. 

It is the constant cry against so-called 
overwork, that has gone up in recent years, 
that has bred the desire, first to cut down 
work to the minimum, and then to get along 
without doing any work at all. Out of this 
desire has grown the foolish mania for spec- 
ulation which has done so much harm, and 
which, unless curbed in the young man when 
he starts out in life, will undoubtedly spell 
ruin for him. 


Our Big Self-Made Men 


Nearly all the men at the head of our big en- 
terprises are self-made. Many of them are 
very young men, of whom few had any spe- 
cial influence. They arrived where they are 
by hard work and by using their brains to 
the best advantage. It would be difficult to 
find in this company of young workers any 
one who made money by speculation. Capi- 
tal isconservative. It will not trust itself in 
the hands of a man who is known as a stock 
speculator, no matter on how small a scale. 

Recent events have shown that our busi- 
ness interests are steadily getting further 
away from the influence of speculation. We 
have had several speculative flurries that in 
other times might have affected the prosperity 
of the whole country. As it is, they were 
hardly felt in the business community outside 
of the ranks of the unfortunate ones who were 
directly concerned. Many people are begin- 
ning to realize that speculative values are not 
true values. Unfortunately this knowledge 
is not yet as widespread as it should be, and 
the element that buys stocks without know- 
ing anything about the property represented 
is still a large one. They follow blindly the 
lead of this man or that, or the ‘‘ tips’’ and 
suggestions of irresponsible publications. 
As long as this continues the danger of sense- 
less panics is always present. The younger 
generation will, it is to be hoped, be wiser in 
this respect. It should learn to post itself 
carefully as to true values before venturing 
on investments. It should leave speculation 
severely alone. 
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A New Source of Strength 


SoM et eIsG new in the way of iron for 
people who need strength comes from 
Berlin. 

The process is somewhat indirect, the iron 
being fed preliminarily to hens, which take 
it into their systems in the form of a ‘‘ sac- 
charate’’—-a carbonate of iron mixed with 
twenty per cent. of powdered sugar. This 
stuff is stirred up with the mush they eat, 
and, as a result, the eggs they lay are found 
to contain considerable amounts of iron. 

The eggs, cooked in any way that may be 
desired, are then furnished to the invalids, and 
the iron thus conveyed is found to be readily 
absorbed and taken up by the blood. 
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‘Publick Occurrences 


A New Bureau of Forestry 


It is confidently expected that before long 
all of the forestry work of the Government will 
be placed in the hands of a single Forestry 
Bureau. At the present time matters pertain- 
ing to forestry are divided between the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture. A division of the Department 
of Agriculture has charge of certain technical 
work in regard to the forests, such as the 
making of working plans for economical 
lumbering, and the Land Office of the Interior 
Department has an allowance of $300,000 
annually for administering the Forest 
Reserves. 

The Departments of Agriculture and of the 
Interior are agreed that it would be much 
better to refer all of the forest work, both 
administrative and technical, to a single 
Bureau. As yet, however, Congress has not 
taken the action requisite for bringing about 
such an arrangement, and so it has been 
decided to go ahead for the present on a sort 
of temporary understanding. The police.and 
patrol of the Reserves will remain under the 
Interior Department, and the investigation 
and decision of all technical forestry ques- 
tions will be in charge of the Forester of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The Secretary of the Interior says that the 
adoption of this temporary plan ‘‘ will secure 
the execution of work indispensable to the 
use and preservation of the forests, for the 
lack of which they are now suffering.’’ The 
Secretary says further that his plans for 
organizing a Forestry Bureau comprehend 
the carrying out of an extensive system of 
reforestration, on somewhat the plan success- 
fully pursued in Germany. 


A Head for the Bureau 


Advices from Washington state that Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, Forester of the Department 
of Agriculture, will probably be named as 
the chief of the new bureau. For years Mr. 
Pinchot has been an enthusiastic student of 
forestry, and is said to be the first American 
who studied forestry in Europe as a profes- 
sion. He studied in France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Austria, and thus prepared 
himself for an important work. He it was 
who systematically laid out the remarkable 
forest tract on the estate of Mr. George 
Vanderbilt, near Asheville, North Carolina, 
and since then he has been prominent as a 
leader in all matters appertaining to his pro- 
fession. He was a member of the National 
Forest Commission which drew the bounda- 
ries of the Forest Reserves, provided for dur- 
ing President Cleveland’s second term. He 
recently, in connection with other members 
of his family, endowed a professorship of 
forestry at Yale University. 

The present Division of Forestry has 
already done remarkable work, not only in 
connection with the immense National 
Reserves, but in assisting individual owners 
who desire to be instructed as to the best 
management of their wooded lands. Assist- 
ance has already been asked for on something 
over three million acres. 


Enormous Losses from Fire 


It is not only. in regard to the growth and 
management of forests, to the prevention of 
illegal lumbering on Government land, and 
to the instruction of forest owners that the 
new Bureau is expected to be of service to 


; the country, but in the protection of forests 


from fire. Every spring the newspapers are 
filled with stories of blazing mountains, of 
houses destroyed, of lives lost or in jeopardy. 
Not only is this the case in the great forest 
sections of the West, but also in the older 
East. During the past spring there were 
fierce forest fires on Long Island, in the 
Wading River region; in Connecticut there 
were destructive fires in the Pillshire Woods; 
passengers between Philadelphia and Atlantic 
City saw great fires in the New Jersey for- 
ests; near Danville, Virginia, forest fires 
swept, destroying houses and orchards in 
their path; in parts of Pennsylvania there 
was also tremendous loss. 

It is conservatively estimated by experts 
that the loss to the country by forest fires is 
annually some $50,000,000. 


New Devices for Protection 
Professor Fernow, of Cornell University, 


who is a member of the State Board of 
Forestry of New York, recently offered some 


suggestions as to the prevention of forest fires. 
He said that the removal of dead material 
from the woods is an important safeguard, as 
such material tends to the increase of fires 
that are once started. He also said that if 
coniferous and deciduous trees are mingled 
in a forest a fire is much more apt to be 
checked, for the more inflammable wood is 
thus scattered among the greener. 

He believes, too, that the division of a for- 
est into sections by means of lanes would 
make it much easier to restrict to a limited 
area a fire once begun. Ditching is also a 


good preventive, and he suggests that the | 


trees forming the outer line of a wood or a 


laned-off section of a wood be of beech or 


aspen. 

The Chief Fire Warden of the Department 
of Forestry of the State of Minnesota has 
recently been making urgent recommenda- 
tions for the preservation of the forests of his 
State. He complains of the cutting of green 
and sound timber, and believes that fires are 
often started in the forest sections belonging 


to the State or to the Indians just to make a | 


cause for cutting timber improperly. 


It will make a difference of hundreds of | 


dollars to every person who has to buy lum- 
ber in quantities in the next twenty-five years, 
he says, whether the State of Minnesota per- 
sists in what he terms its present wasteful 
consumption of forests or inaugurates meas- 
ures for forest regeneration. 


Forest Fires in Australia 


It is interesting to notice, when consider- 
ing the destruction of so much of our woods 
by fire, that Australia has recently suffered a 
serious fire scourge in its wooded regions. 
A great part of four of the Australian States, 
say the reports, was a mass of flame and 
smoke rising from leagues of flaming forests 
and burning grass. Fences, farm buildings 
and orchards were destroyed, many sheep 
and cattle were burned to death, and there 
were tales of terrible races for life by people 
almost cut off by the flames. 
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By Motor to the Pole 


The United States is eagerly searching for 
the North Pole. Not only is Lieutenant 
Peary somewhere among the ice fields, with 
his wife following in search of him, and other 
seekers going after the wife (among them all 
something of value certainly should be dis- 
covered), but Mr. Evelyn B. Baldwin has just 
started on an expedition, equipped with 
enthusiasm and a unique outfit. 

In ships and sledges, in snowshoes and 
food, the greatest care was shown in prepar- 
ing for Mr. Baldwin’s expedition; but there 
was much more than this also. On the 
whole, indeed, his expedition is deemed the 
best ever outfitted for Northern exploration. 
He arranged for four hundred Esquimau 
dogs, other explorers having come to grief 
through a shortage of them, and he will also 
have fifty Siberian ponies. Mr. Baldwin isan 
explorer of experience, having already been 
North in two expeditions. Healso madea 
strong effort to accompany Andrée. 

Perhaps it was his close thought in regard to 
Andrée that turned Mr. Baldwin’s attention 
to balloons; but, in any case, he is carrying 
forty balloons with him. They are not, how- 
ever, for men, but for marking the route. 
From time to time a balloon will be sent up; 
ten buoys hanging beneath one another will be 
attached to each balloon; an automatic liber- 
ator will detach the first buoy as soon as it 
strikes the earth when the decreasing gas 
lowers the balloon that far; when it is 
detached the lightened balloon rises, but after 
a while descends again, and another buoy 
will touch and be automatically detached; 
and so on till all the buoys have been 
dropped. In each buoy will be a message, 
and so, with the forty balloons, four hundred 
messages in all will be scattered over the 
Northern regions. 

In a still more striking way Mr. Baldwin 
is showing American originality. He has 
taken with him a motor and hopes to find 
some big level ice field which he can rush 
over by means of this motor, and thus reach 
the Pole. The motor is a five-horse-power 
voiturette of the style that recently ran one 
thousand miles continuously. 

Some half dozen nations are sending off 
Polar expeditions this year, and German 
shipbuilders at Wilhelmshaven are even con- 
structing a submarine boat for Polar research. 
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Pan-American Special 
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“ Pan-American Souvenir,’’ ‘A Summer Note 
Book "’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 
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BE A WRITER 


Have you talent? Earn money at home writing 
stories and articles. Send stamp for our booklet, 
“WHAT WRITERS NEED.” Manuscripts pre- 
pared for publication. WRITERS’ AID ASSOCI- 
ATION, 150 A Nassau STREET, New York. 


YOUR SHOES WILL always 
look neat and clean if you use 


Our polisher is new, novel and practi- 
cally indestructible — better than a § 
brush and costs less. Send 20 cents § 
for postage and handling and get the 
brush practically free as it advertises 
Dykes’ Rubber Heel. Your dealer has DYKES’ RUBBER 
MEEL; if not send us outline of heel and 35 cents for a pair. 


JOHN L. G. DYKES CO., Dept. F, 96-5th Ave., Chicago 


New Buggy, $25.50 


(With Top $88.00.) We manufacture 
a full line of Buggies, Carriages and 


Harness, all latest styles. Superior 
quality. Prices defy competi- 

tion, The entire product of 

two enormous factories. Sok 


direct to the consumer only. 
Saves Dealers’ Profit. § 

approval, Your money back 
if not satisfied. Write imme- 
diately for SPECIAL OFFER, 


UNION BUGGY COMPANY, 402 Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, o7 @==s 
gasoline, otl, gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam gp 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in € 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
satisfaction and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 
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THEY SALIDA 


Literary Folk -~-GhAesr 
Ways and Their Work 


Her Mountain Lover 


A close follower of Mr. Garland’s literary 
fortunes would find interesting differences 
between his latest and his earliest work. 
There was at first an earnest but flat and per- 
sistent ‘‘ realism ’’ —how little we hear that 
word to-day—born very likely of the prai- 
ries, but somewhat wanting in the inspiration 
of their measureless roll. In Her Mountain 
Lover (Zhe Century Company) there is still 
realism, but it is more conscious and sophis- 
ticated. Years have brought to Mr. Garland, 
as to everybody else, a measure of yielding 
to established method, and a recognition of 
the safety, not to say profitableness, of the 
old faiths. Not that he has grown old in his 
craft, for there is no lack of vivacity and 
personality, but the story is somehow told 
much as another trained pen would tell it. 
Literary conscience and literary conscious- 
ness are not the same thing, and I am not 
sure that Mr. Garland enters as unaffectedly 
as of yore into the characters of his new book 
and their motives. 

Jim Matteson is a free-hand sketch of the 
unspoiled man, honest, direct, full of natural 
and delicate sentiment, and drawing labored 
breath away from his own mountain air. 
Singularly pure in heart, he is chivalrous to 
a degree toward women, and for this reason 
is susceptible to what used to be called their 
‘wiles.’’ There is a mine to sell, and Jim, 
embarking reluctantly in a ‘‘ big canoe,’’ as 
he with almost literary affectation calls the 
steamer, crosses the ocean to lay his prop- 
osition before moneyed men in England. 
On the passage he is stirred profoundly by 
seasickness, and views the ocean with entire 
dissatisfaction. There are, however, tender 
memories, mingled with his dejection, of a 
girl of obvious merit whom he has left after 
a few hours’ acquaintance in Chicago. 

Arrived in London, and with the Atlantic 
between him and Bessie, he tastes the lotus 
sufficiently to find great consolation in the 
company of a young Irish writer, Mary Brien, 
who sought experiences for ‘‘copy,’’ and 
suffered from emotional hypertrophy. Jim 
was too keen and too clean-hearted to get 
badly nipped. In fact Miss Brien gets 
rather the worse of an innocent dalliance. 

Sick for his Colorado mountains, and 
insufferably bored by the relative insig- 
nificance of London town, he “‘ hits the trail’’ 
for home, where, of course, Bessie is waiting, 
though a little coquettishly, for the inevitable. 

Jim’s attitude toward overripe civilization 
is dazzlingly frank. New York and London 
only weary him, as uninteresting phases of 
the ‘“‘low country.’’ Surely England was 
never before glanced at with such entire 
insouciance—Jim is the forerunner’ of 
Macaulay’s New Zealander. It is not pos- 
sible that this episode is a faithful reminis- 
cence of Mr. Garland’s impression on his 
own first trip abroad? 

In spite of a suspicion that Jim is a more 
or less artificial product of the author’s later 
and more bookish manner, he is very charm- 
ing and simple, even if he is not convincing. 


— Lindsay Swift. 


How Will Payne Found a Story 


It is not often that a novelist finds the main 
action of a story ‘‘ ready made” and waiting 
for him. Such, however, was the rare for- 
tune of Mr. Will Payne with regard to the 
serial, The End of the Deal, which is shortly 
to appear in the pages of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. To a personal friend Mr. 
Payne gave this account of how he stumbled 
upon the theme of this stirring and closely- 
knit story of wheat speculation: 


‘« After trading hours I happened to drop 
into a broker’s office'where veterans of the 
pit often gather for an informal chat. One 
remarked that, in his opinion, a certain 
nervy plunger who had cut a wide swath in 
the pit had about reached the end of his rope, 
and would go to the wall when he settled his 
pending deal. At once a man who had gone 
through all kinds of corners, panics and 
shake-outs laughed and said: 

“You can’t tell about that. Some men 
don’t know when they are broke. But there 
never was another case quite equal to that of 
Jones. He had been mixed up in a lot of big 
deals and had seen enough ups and downs to 
makea book. After making and losing three 
or four good fortunes he attempted to runa 
deal that outgrew his calculations. It car- 
ried him beyond his depth, and one day, at 
the close of trade, he sat down in his private 
office and figured out that the opposition 
crowd had him beat. The ugly figures he 
made on a trading card showed there was 
nothing left for him to do but crawl away to 
the country and call his career a failure. 

““Then, suddenly, it came to him how 
Barnes would gloat over his failure. This 
man who had always been against him, no 
matter on what side of the market he hap- 
pened to be, would go about grinning like a 
hyena! The more Jones thought about this 
feature of his failure the fiercer he became. 
That was one thing, it seemed to him, he 
could not bear. Finally he brought his fist 
down on the table and vowed he wouldn’t 


stand it. He simply would not give his old 
enemy the joy of attending his financial 
funeral. Ten minutes later he was in a cab, 


driving to various friends who had ready 
money and might possibly be induced to risk 
some of it. Before trade opened, next morn- 
ing, he had pulled himself together and came 
out a modest winner; and all because, after 
he had given over the battle, he could not 
endure the thought of the triumph which his 
old antagonist in the pit would feel.’ 

“Here was not only the foundation but 
part of the framework of a story, and the 
novelette easily shaped itself. The work of 
putting it on paper was very simple—the 
story almost wrote itself, although I of course 
made its persons and accessories diverge 
widely from those of the actual occurrence.’’ 


Mr. Shaw’s Minute Instructions 


Few authors have a keener appreciation 
of the value of the physical form of a book 
than Mr. Bernard Shaw. Accompanying the 
manuscript of a recent book were several 
pages of minute directions governing every 
detail of the mechanical part of the work. 

““ Tell them to follow the typography with- 
out misgiving, putting thé stage directions in 
square brackets (parentheses are incorrect) 
and putting the final stop outside the bracket, 
thus ]., so as to avoid white spaces as much 
as possible. Also to omit apostrophes in 
donts, wonts, etc. If the printer demurs, 
ask him why a Bible always looks better 
than any other book. It is because there are 
no apostrophes in it.” 

The kind and sizes of type to be used, the 
style of make-up, the spacing, the kind and 
quality of paper, were all specified in an 
epistle to the foreman of the composing-room. 
This dignitary, it is said, held his peace until 
he reached the clause directing that ‘‘ the 
period shall be omitted after Mr and Mrs”’ 
Then he said things which brought the whole 
““chapel’’ of typesetters into executive 
session. 

But after all had passed upon the notions 
of the author, it was agreed that he knew ‘‘a 
thing or two about type.’’ 
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Banff—Canadian Pacific Railway ‘ 
If you are an invalid and require the bracing effects of moun- 
tain air and the tonic of mineral waters, Banff will suit you. If you are an athlete burning © 
to distinguish yourself by climbing almost inaccessible peaks, Banff will suit you. If you are 
a sportsman keen to draw a bead upon the mountain sheep, Banff is the very place you are 
looking for; and if you are a man of leisure seeking a perfectly appointed summer residence, 
where the days are Jong and bright, and the nights cool, and where opportunities for riding, 
sketching, fishing and botanizing are unlimited, by all means go to Banff. 


Banff is a many-sided place. 
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Earned in Vacation 


Next month about fifty young people will enter the foremost colleges 
and conservatories in the country at the expense of 


THE SATURDAY . 
EVENING POST | 


This result was attained through pleasant work done in leisure hours 
during vacation. About a thousand others had previously secured educational 
courses by the same plan. 


THE Post will send any young man or young woman to any college, con- 
servatory, or other educational institution in America, in return for work done 
in leisure hours—all without a penny of expense to themselves. There is no 
competitive feature in these scholarship offers. The plan is simple and may be 
undertaken by any one. Even if, for any reason, after taking up the work you 
should decide not to take the course originally selected, every bit of work done 
will be liberally paid for in cash. You may learn all about it by addressing 


The Educational Bureau 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


Melchers’ Shower Yoke | 


makes possible in every home the daily shower bath, which is the tra 
elixir of life for the busy, rushing, hustling, business man, whose con 
stitution is run down through careless neglect, work, worry, late ho 
and overwork. ‘lhe water treatment acts on the skin and the skin can_ 
retain one-half to two-thirds of the entire amount of the blood in the 
body. A quick, cool or cold shower bath brings the skin to a healthy 
action, stimulates the nerves, increases the blood circulation, throwing 
off diseases and hardening the system. ye: 
Melchers’ Shower Yoke is the only appliance allowing perfec! 
regulation of both temperature and pressure, providing mechanica 
features for quick showers. 
Sent any where on receipt of price, $4.00 pede prepaid if you liv 
east of the Mississippi River). Try it 30 days; if not perfectly or 
factory return at our expense, and your money back. 


SENT FREE. Dr. Melchers’ great book of 56 
pages, Shower Baths in Health and Sickness.” 4 


MEILINK MFG. COMPANY, Specialty Manufacturers, 1018 Jackson Ave., Toledo, 0. 


Opens up a is put on like a collar, 
shuts off when open, will not spatter. 
Showers whole body at once. Holds 
itself in position. 
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In order to secure a few representative students in all parts of the country, the 
Trustees of the American School of Correspondence have been offering a limited 
number of Free Scholarships. This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1901. Applications will be considered in the order received until that date. 


An Annual Income Guaranteed 


to your wife, child, or beneficiary, for a number of 
A years or life. Are you anxious for the preservation 
Sure of your home? You can assure your family of the- 
Income full benefit of your Life Insurance, and thus afford 
For them absolute protection. 
Your 


The American School of Correspondence does not claim to take the place of a resident 
school, but offers to that great class of ambitious people, who would prefer to make 
their leisure contribute to their intellectual growth, an opportunity to do systematic 
studying at home, under trained teachers, It offers young men who have entered 
engineering professions without adequate preparation an opportunity for additional 
study. It offers the busy professional man, the merchant, the clerk, the mechanic, or 


F ‘I What it Costs, 
SAEEEIS When Paid, 
How Paid, 


) Will be freely and plainly told if you will 
j fill out and mail to us the following: 


the wife of any one of these, the needed stimulus to keep up studies begun in the class- i 
room—to undertake studies which they have long felt would be of advantage to them Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, | 
in their daily occupation. It offers that legion of earnest people who are crying out for Sausple: Whole’ Life Poller. for 5 ee . 


instruction, but who, from accident or necessity, find themselves outside the pale of 
ordinary education, an opportunity to get an education in the privacy of their own homes 
without interference with their daily occupation. It offers misplaced, discouraged 
people an opportunity to fit themselves for more congenial work without giving up their 
old positions. Hundreds of students have been benefited by a course in the School. 
Among these are graduates of the leading technical schools of the land. Send for 
Handbook and Descriptive Pamphlets. 
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JOUN F. DRYDEN Insurance Company of America HOME OFFICE 


President Newark, N. J. 


The advantages offered by a school located in an educational 
centre like Boston are self-evident to every intelligent reader. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts) 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
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The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 


Simple and 
Silent. 
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Send for Circular, 


The rifles that experienced hunters are so enthusiastic about for 
NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY big-game shooting are the Winchester Model 1895, the only sporting 
BELVIDERE, ILL. rifle made that shoots the powerful .30 Army cartridge; and the 
New York Circaco_ San Francisco Model 1894 “*.30 Winchester” caliber. These rifles shoot smokeless 
powder cartridges of the most modern, high power type, and when 
used with soft-nosed bullets, have as much shocking, smashing and 
killing power as the .45 caliber. Winchester ammunition is made 
for all kinds and calibers of rifles, shotguns, revolvers and pistols. 
FREE— Send your name and address on a postal card for our 164-page illustrated catalogue. 
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Athena 


Don't tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way Seal them by the 

new, quick, absolutely sure 

way—by a thin coating of 
pure,refined Paraffine Wax. 
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the house. Full directions 
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CAREFUL DRESSERS 


They stretch only when you do, and do not lose 
their stretch as others do. They're handsome, 
durable, sensible, and as comfortable and effect- 
ive after long wear as when new. The Chester 

at 50 Cents is the best at any price, though we have cheaper models for a quarter. “A// are Guaranteed: 
CHESTER SUSPENDER COMPANY, 8 Deeatur Avenue, Roxbury Crossing, Mass. Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 
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| JN 1876 I was very 
| ambitious to be 
President; in 1880 
I was still ambitious; 
|but four months by the side of Garfield cured me of all 
_ desire to be President.’’ 
_ So spoke James G. Blaine to a friend who approached him 
in advance with reference to his nomination in 1884. He 
_was undoubtedly sincere. He had shared the counsels, the 
contentions and the perplexities of those tumultuous four 
| months which culminated in a national tragedy whose awful 
-shock fell on him more than any other, as he walked with 
| the murdered President when the fatal shot was fired. Time 
‘and sorrow had not dimmed his intellectual activity, but 
‘they had mellowed and moderated his personal ambition. 
Mr. Blaine did not want to be a candidate in 1884. To 
the friends who were admitted to his confidence he was free 
and unreserved in his expressions. Not only had the 
Presidency lost much of its allurement for him, but he 
| doubted whether any Republican could be elected that year. 
In the earlier stages of the discussion he repeatedly indi- 
| eated his misgivings on this point, and, independent of other 
_ considerations, he was naturally reluctant to lead a forlorn 
hope. The skies were not propitious. The depression of 
1883 had produced a reaction against the party in power. 
There were political disturbances and dangerous diversions 
invarious quarters. Folger had been defeated and Cleveland 
elected Governor of New York in 1882 by the unprecedented 
figures of 192,854. Hoadley had beaten Foraker in Ohio in 
1883 by 12,500. Even Massachusetts had elected Ben Butler 
in 1882 by 13,949, and had been rescued the next year by 
only 9864. Mr. Blaine, who was the keenest of political 
| observers, did not fail to discern these ominous portents, and 
he honestly shrank from the contest. 


} 
i 
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Blaine’s Desire to be Secretary of State 


|To his objections there was a clear and cogent answer. 
_His general horoscope was correct, but it did not apply to 
\himself. He could be elected, and he alone. His personal 
popularity would countervail the adverse currents. Without 
fully yielding to this argument, there was one consideration 
which finally induced his acquiescence in the movement on 
his behalf. It was made plain to him that unless he became 
the rallying point of opposition the nomination of President 
Arthur was inevitable. The magic name of Blaine must be 
used to conjure the cohorts, even if in the end he refused and 
the column were transferred to another leader. 

There were two reasons which led Mr. Blaine to listen to this 
appeal. One of them probably had a tinge of personal feel- 
ing and the other was wholly patriotic. When Vice-President 
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Blaine and the Presidency 


By Postmaster-General 


Charles Emory Smith 
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Arthur succeeded the lamented Garfield, Mr. Blaine would 
have been glad to remain as Secretary of State, and though, 
like all his Cabinet associates, he followed the usual course of 
resigning, he inwardly hoped to stay. It was not a weak 
and sordid desire for place that impelled him, but he had 
initiated a great and important work as Secretary, par- 
ticularly in the movement for a Pan-American Congress 
and a continental understanding, and he had an honor- 
able ambition to complete it. There is little doubt that 
from the time of his service with Garfield the position of 
Secretary of State appealed to his tastes and aspirations 
more strongly than the Presidency itself. It was a dis- 
appointment to him that his far-seeing plans were inter- 
rupted, and he felt it. 

The second and more conclusive reason was a deep and 
honest conviction that General Arthur could not be elected. 
He had, indeed, made a most gracious and winsome 
President. Coming to the Executive chair under the most 
trying circumstances, with a wide popular misconception of 
his quality and deep prejudices embittered by the tragic 
events which led to his elevation, his dignified bearing 
and his high public spirit had disarmed criticism and dis- 
pelled the cloud of misunderstanding. The country had 
not known his true character. It had regarded him simply 
as the successful New York politician. As a matter of fact 
he was a cultured and courtly gentleman, of high breeding, 
sensitive nature and lofty sense of honor. He loved English 
literature and reveled in its delights. His reading was 
broad and varied; his manners were perfect; his courtesy 
was unfailing. No man ever met a supreme emergency 
with more exquisite delicacy and true feeling than General 
Arthur displayed when, in the recesses of his own chamber, 
knowledge was conveyed of the great and unforeseen re- 
sponsibilities that had come upon him. His poise and car- 
riage, both intellectual and physical, befitted his exalted 
place. As Executive he was high-minded, conscientious and 
patriotic. Without being great, his administration was hon- 
orable, prudent and conservative. 

Nevertheless, though the country came to have a juster 
appreciation of the real General Arthur, it is morally certain 
that his nomination in 1884 would have cost the election. 
His immediate friends contended that he was stronger than 
Mr. Blaine or anybody else in New York, and that New York 
was the pivotal State. There was much reason in this asser- 
tion. But Ohio then voted in October; with General Arthur’s 
nomination Ohio would inevitably have been lost; and if 
Ohio were lost all was lost. It would have been impossible 
to stem the demoralization of such a preliminary and decisive 
defeat. As it was, Ohio was saved only by the earnest and 
uplifting personal canvass of Mr. Blaine, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether it could have been saved in any other way 
or by any other man. 


His Brilliant Victory in Ohio 


The State was then in the midst of the disorganization and 
upheaval caused by the Scott law and the temperance agita- 
tion. The Republicans had been defeated for two successive 
years and the whole horizon was clouded. When the cam- 
paign was about to open Mr. Blaine attended a dinner at 
Cleveland of a dozen or more of the representative men of 
the State. These State leaders discussed their difficulties 
and various plans of meeting them. After listening for an 
hour Mr. Blaine said in vivid phrase, as the story came from 
his own lips: ‘‘ Gentlemen, you have talked of nothing but 
your local difficulties; you suggest no line of fighting except 
over them; if that is to be the plan, then in my judgment the 
fight is already lost; ‘that horse’s eyes are sot.’ But I am 
not ready to give up so. I start to-morrow on a two weeks’ 
canvass of the State; I shall try to lift the battle out of your 
narrow local questions to great national issues; if this can be 
done Ohio may be won.’’ 

Mr. Blaine did as he said. Ina week, with his magnetic 
personality and his captivating and effective oratory on the 
stump, he had the State aflame. The Scott law was dropped 
out of sight, and the appeal everywhere rang for protection 
and other high policies of national concern. Even then the 
Republicans carried the State by only 11,242, and it is plain 
that without just the fight Mr. Blaine made they would have 
lost. Disaster there in October would have been fatal to the 
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whole Presidential battle. It was the realization of this truth 
that prompted the friends of Blaine to insist upon his candi- 
dacy, and it was their persuasive argument on this point that 
finally overcame his reluctance. 

When once he yielded, he entered upon the contest with 
enthusiasm and determination. His leadership was worthy 
of a great national struggle. It was on the plane of serious 
issues and high public appeal. His enemies have been in 
the habit of saying that he liked to play to the galleries, and 
sometimes resorted to demagogic artifices. This is not the 
time or place to consider whether, when he was simply one 
of a group of leaders, each seeking to make his own position, 
he ever did the common thing among political rivals of using 
catch appeals. 

But a single incident will serve to illustrate the spirit 
which actuated him when placed in a position of personal 
responsibility. After he had completed his letter of accept- 
ance he invited three friends, the late William Walter Phelps, 
Whitelaw Reid of the Tribune, and another, to visit him at 
Augusta. To these friends he read his letter and asked their 
criticism. All were greatly gratified with its ability, pene- 
tration and wisdom, and had no criticism to make. Mr. 
Phelps, however, suggested that a paragraph about the flag 
should be inserted to stir patriotic feeling and rally support, 
and the others concurred. 

““No,’’ answered Mr. Blaine, ‘‘ there is no good reason for 
it; it would simply be for effect, and I would not do anything 
as a candidate that I would not do as President.’’ 

Possibly that declaration may do something to modify an 
impression about Mr. Blaine that exists in many quarters. 
The mighty events of the past three years have given new 
meaning and lustre to the flag, and there is a real call to sus- 
tain its higher import and glory; but there was no occasion 
for special appeal in 1884, and Mr. Blaine would not affect it. 


Belshazzar’s Feast and Burchard 


Though in the early months of the year he sincerely doubted 
whether any Republican could be elected, after the canvass 
opened he came to have strong hope and faith. His own 
personal campaign was brilliant, and no other leader could 
have contributed so much to success. Several episodes of 
the later stages were calculated to shake confidence. The 
invitation to the rich men’s banquet in New York, known as 
Belshazzar’s Feast, was accepted by Mr. Blaine while he was 
away out in Indiana, and he did not know its real character. 
He supposed it was to be a private dinner. When he came 
to understand its true nature he divined its injurious effect 
and instinctively recoiled. The Burchard incident was 
beyond any man’s control. Despite these malefic mischances 
he lost New York and the election by only 1047 on the face 
of the returns, and the subsequent proof of the Gravesend 
frauds leaves no doubt that he was really elected. But he 
accepted the result without a murmur and turned again to 
the social and literary pleasures from which he had been 
almost unwillingly drawn. 

Mr. Blaine’s relations to the nomination of 1888 present an 
interesting chapter of which some phases have not yet been 
written. His powerful hold on his party had not been dis- 
turbed by either his defeat or his retirement from active 
affairs. For more than a dozen years he had possessed an 
unrivaled place in its affections. No party leader since Clay 
had exercised such personal sway or commanded so great a 
personal following. It was inevitable, therefore, that thou- 
sands of his devoted adherents all over the country should 
eagerly look forward to another battle under his banner. 
Mr. Blaine, however, had inflexibly determined not to be a 
candidate. His reluctance of 1884 had deepened into a set- 
tled purpose, with the added point and force of his defeat. 
In order that there might be no mistake about his position 
he wrote a public letter from Florence, while on his European 
tour, to the Chairman of the National Committee, distinctly 
setting forth his fixed resolution not to permit the use of his 
name for the Presidency. In spite of this positive declara- 
tion there were those who still thought there was something 
Pickwickian in it. But his friends knew that he was in dead 
earnest. To a few he had written private letters in which he 
could speak with more freedom than in a public communica- 
tion, and in them he had uncovered his thought with the 
utmost frankness. From one of these private letters which 


happens to be at hand, and which is dated Florence, January 
26, 1888, the following extract is made: 


My mind is made up not to bea candidate for the Republican 

nomination. Indeed, ever since the last election I have felt that 
I would not run again unless I should be called upon by the 
practically unanimous judgment and wish of the party. I did 
not expect to receive that unanimity and, therefore, feel no 
disappointment that other candidates are in the field. Should I 
permit my name to go into the Convention I should certainly 
meet Sherman from Ohio, Harrison from Indiana and Hawley 
from Connecticut. Now Indiana and Connecticut are two of 
the States which we must have tosucceed. After being defeated 
I would not run again except upon a cordial, unanimous demand 
of those States, whereas I really meet their opposition. 
I do not doubt that I could be nominated, and if I had not been 
defeated in 1884 I would undoubtedly go into the Convention, 
but, having had my chance and lost, I do not wish to appear as 
a claimant with the demand of ‘try me again.” 


The spirit thus indicated may be left to speak for itself. 
The result of his attitude was that no organized movement 
was made for his nomination. Yet his dominant influence 
and even unasserted ascendency were such that, without any 
effort, any National Convention at that time was sure to be 
under the control of his friends. Accepting his refusal, they 
were divided between Sherman, Harrison, Allison, Gresham, 
Alger and others. There were so many aspirants that it took 
an entire day of continuous session and unbroken oratory to 
present their names. With this long array of candidates the 
Convention balloted for two days without any result or any 
marked lead. Underneath this contest on the surface there 
was the same deep personal feeling for Blaine which had 
surged and swayed every Republican National Convention 
for twelve years; and when the futile struggle had gone on 
for two days with no distinct predominance on the part of 
any candidate and no apparent prospect of an early solution, 
there was a spontaneous and widespread upspringing of sen- 
timent in favor of making Mr. Blaine again the standard- 
bearer, whether he would or no. 

No word was publicly spoken in the great Auditorium. 
Nobody touched a match to the feverish feeling which waited 
to burst into flame. But it was inthe air. It was an electric 
thrill. It swept almost silently among the assembled thou- 
sands. Amid a quiver of excitement the Convention at noon 
on Saturday took a recess till four o’clock. Everybody felt 
that the hour had come. It was the general expectation that 
at the afternoon session Mr. Blaine would be nominated and 
that nothing could stop it. But within those two or three 
hours of pause potent influences were brought to bear. It 
happened that, when the recess was voted and the great crowd 
surged out of the hall, a friend met Emmons Blaine, the cool, 
self-poised, judicious son of the great leader. Under his 
calm exterior there was deep agitation. He knew his father’s 


wonderful power of representing to the eye past actions 

in the present tense, is occasionally used as a curiosity 
in amusement, by feeding the strip of pictures backward into 
the apparatus for the purpose of representing the past in 
seeming futurity, and reversing the order of the successive 
actions depicted. It has been suggested, with this amusing 
deception in mind, that if it were possible to reverse the 
direction of time, and thus suddenly to convert the past into 
the future, we should, if we had good memories, proceed to 
act certainly in a ludicrous fashion, but at least with a per- 
fect knowledge of what the future would bring forth. In 
such a case prospect would be but inverted retrospect, and 
prophecy would be but recollection as seen in a looking-glass. 
Only under such impossible conditions can any prophecy be 
accurate in this changing world of ours. 

In spite, however, of the futility of attempting to predict 
the future, in view of our ignorance of what new discoveries 
may be made, and of discoveries which may change the course 
of progress in the art of distance communication as completely 
as did the discovery of the telephone, it is always possi- 
ble to estimate what may occur in the absence of new dis- 
coveries, and from a natural development of the means now 
in the possession of the community. 

The effect of discoveries which will undoubtedly be made 
can only improve upon the estimate. Under these necessary 
limitations the history of the past development of telegraphy 
and telephony immediately rises into importance. 

We have had the electric telegraph working in this country 
only since 1844 and the telephone since 1876. Yet in the 
few decades which have intervened a vast development in 
them has been witnessed. 

Looking back upon that development we find that it has 
been carried on under the joint auspices of three essentially 
distinct classes of workers: namely, the business men, the 
operating men, and the scientific men. In his early struggles 
with the infant telegraph, Morse, the inventor, represented 
the first telegraph operator. He had a system ingeniously 
employing pieces of electrical apparatus that scientific men 
had but recently evolved. Morse had full confidence in the 
utility and capability of his system, but had the greatest 
difficulty in interesting business men in it, and in convincing 
them of its commercial value. The Government appropria- 
tion for the first practical trial telegraph line only just passed 
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wish and purpose, and he meant that they should not be 
disregarded. ‘‘ This thing,’’ he anxiously said, ‘‘ must be 
stopped. What shall be done?’’ 

After a hasty luncheon and talk the two hurried over to the 
Grand Pacific to find Walker Blaine, the eldest and accom- 
plished son who in his later years had come to be the right 
arm of his father. There the two sons took earnest counsel 
and measures to avert the imminent nomination. If anybody 
had ever doubted the sincerity of Mr. Blaine’s refusal it could 
be questioned no longer when these members of his family 
labored so anxiously to prevent the action which seemed 
inevitable within the coming hour. They called the dele- 
gates from Maine together and insisted that their father’s 
declared and known determination must be respected. Mr. 
Manley and others who were equally conversant with his 
purpose joined them, but there were hot-headed zealots who 
could hardly be persuaded and who made no little trouble. 
Finally it was proposed that the Convention, on reassem- 
bling, should immediately adjourn without action till Monday, 
leaving the time and calm of Sunday for deliberation. 
Meanwhile the active friends of the real candidates had 
worked inthe same direction, the agreement was reached, 
and the vast crowd which thronged the galleries with the 
buzz of the coming dramatic consummation saw the dele- 
gates meet only to disperse without a vote. 

Sunday was a day of suppressed excitement and of quiet but 
intense activity. Mr. Blaine, who was still in Europe, had 
been communicated with by cable, and his answer of absolute 
and peremptory refusal had been received. But all knowl- 
edge of it was kept within a limited circle, though this was 
not accomplished without difficulty. Mr. \Boutelle, whose 
sad fate has caused so much sorrow, was one of those whose 
impetuous ardor could scarcely be restrained the day before. 
He was eager for Mr. Blaine’s nomination at all hazards, 
and it was hard to bring his assent to even a postponement. 
When Mr. Blaine’s cablegram put an end to all his hopes he 
was so hot that he wanted to give it out at once and con- 
tended that there was no right to withhold it. But there 
were cooler and wiser men who had other purposes. They 
wanted time to shape the forces under cover of the uncer- 
tainty about Mr. Blaine; they, therefore, wanted no publicity 
until the hour for action on Monday, and they had their 
way. 

On Sunday evening a conference of Mr. Blaine’s friends 
was called, embracing representatives from every State. 
Nearly or quite a hundred assembled. Very few of them 
knew of the dispatch which the morrow would disclose. 
The great majority, inflamed by the Blaine feeling that had 
been rekindled, wanted to carry out the purpose which had 
been on the point of achievement the day before and which 
in the minds of many had only been delayed. Less than half 
a dozen knew the truth, and they counseled moderation and 
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Wireless Telegraphy 
By Edwin L. Sabin 


He told her that he loved her — 
Yet never said a word ; 
But list’ning in the silence 
She knew as though she heard. 
From cyes to eyes the message 
Was sped amid a hush, 
And straight her heart, translating, 
O.K.’d it with a blush. 


through the Senate in the closing hour of its 1843 session. 
The receipts of the line during the first four days of its 
public use are stated to have amounted to one cent. The 
electro-magnetic receiving instrument was an extremely 
clumsy affair, but with the aid of Professor Henry’s scientific 
knowledge this apparatus was gradually simplified and 
improved. Slowly the telegraph wires began to spread over 
the country, and at the present time there are more than one 
million miles of overhead telegraph wire in the United States 
alone—a length sufficient to carry four wires to the moon— 
besides nearly double that amount of telephone wire. 

The telegraph wires gradually became so busy that the 
operators could not dispatch the messages quickly enough 
over them, and duplicate wires had to be provided. If a 
wire is equipped between say New York and Washington, 
the ordinary method of signaling consists in sending electric 
current impulses over this wire in rapid succession under the 
control of the sending operator’s key. A momentary depres- 
sion of the key, or a “‘ dot,’’ sends a correspondingly brief 
current impulse, which runs over the wire in the form of an 
invisible wave advancing with the enormous speed of light. 
A trebly longer depression, or contact of the key, called a 
“dash,’’? sends a correspondingly longer current pulse. 
There is a limit to the speed at which the transmitting oper- 
ator can operate his key and translate words and sentences 
into current impulses. Fifty words a minute can rarely be 
reached even by a very rapid sender, for a minute or two, for 
the purposes of exhibition. Thirty words a minute is swift 
sending, and twenty words a minute represents the ordinary 
commercial speed. Consequently there is a definite limit to 
the number of messages that can be sent, by hand, over a 
wire in the ordinary way. 


such a course as would keep the column together ready for 
any emergency. Their prudence and restraint exposed them 
to reproaches from the vehement partisans, and it was rather 
amusing to see the fiery Haymond of the perfervid California 
band standing with uplifted finger over the knowing and 
astute Stephen B. Elkins and charging him with lack of fidel- 
ity to their great leader! The upshot was the appointment 
of a Steering Committee who were to be stationed at conve- 
nient places on the floor, and whose counsels and decisions 
were to be the signal for the Blaine column. It is often best 
to disarm and control a troublous spirit by giving him 
responsibility, and the eager but honest Haymond was 
placed on the Committee with a majority of safe and discreet — 
men. 

The waning hours of Sunday night witnessed much skillful 
play and adroit management. In that game of politics the 
New York leaders acted a large part, but this more familiar 
story need not be retold. When the Convention met on 
Monday morning its action had been substantially settled. 
Amid a deep hush the dispatch of Mr. Blaine was read, and, 
with the deck thus cleared and the way prepared during the 
preceding hours, the Convention speedily effected the nomi- 
nation of General Harrison, to whom the majority of the 
Blaine men went. Without having assumed to influence or 
guide his friends, Mr. Blaine’s political judgment concurred 
in the wisdom of that choice. By the general code of politi- 
cal recognition as well as by every consideration of: personal 
preéminence he was entitled to be Secretary of State in the 
administration which his political strength had shaped, and 
when he was again installed in that place and took up the 
broken thread of the work he had dropped nearly eight years” 
before the measure of his later ambition was filled. 

This great office suited ‘his matured and ripened faculties. 
In his earlier and more aggressive years he seemed more at 
home in contention than in diplomacy. He was a more 
picturesque figure as Speaker of the House. He stirred the 
country more when as the ‘‘ Plumed Knight’’ he swept down > 
the aisle and poised his lance against Ben Hill and other as- 
sailants. But with the greater breadth and sobriety of years — 
and experience his tastes led along lines of larger national 
development. His irresistible charm of manner captivated 
the diplomatic circle, as it did all who came under its spell. 
He had creative power. His dream was a peaceful conti- 
nental alliance, under the primacy of the United States. The 
Pan-American Congress, the policy of arbitration, the promo- 
tion of reciprocity, were all features of his comprehensive 
plan. As he resumed this work, in which all his mellowed 
enthusiasm was enlisted, he was happy and expectant. 
Under his masterly guidance it made a long advance, and it 
is a thousand pities that through misunderstandings which 
were foreign to his nature it was again interrupted, to be 
taken up no more by its brilliant author. 


Lately President American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers 


Before the wires first installed became too busy the scientific 
men had made much advance in the knowledge of the laws 
of electricity. Prior to the advent of the telegraph very lit- 
tle was known about electricity as produced by the voltaic 
battery. The stimulus to the study of electric science give 
by the application of telegraphy was so great, and so man 
remarkable phenomena observed by the practical telegraphists 
called for explanation, that the men who studied the laws of 
electricity determined a great number of new facts and 
coordinated the knowledge already obtained. A complete 
system of electrical measurements was established, so that 
electric currents could be measured and definitely described 
A large amount of knowledge was thus accumulated in the 
first quarter of a century following the introduction of the 
electric telegraph, which knowledge formed a splendid fund 
of raw material upon which the more ingenious telegraphists 
could draw for new and practical telegraphic applications. 
Without this scientific development progress in the practical 
advance of the art of telegraphy would have been slower. 

When the call came for more rapid telegraph service to 
keep pace with the growing traffic there were three plans open 
for meeting the difficulty: one was, of course, to install more 
wires—that is, reduplicate the existing wires and employ a 
correspondingly increased number of operators. This was 
an effective but an expensive way. The second was to sub- 
stitute a machine transmitter for the key and human hand, 
and mechanical transmission for muscular action, so as to 
increase the speed of signaling, with a corresponding 
mechanical apparatus to register the messages at the receiv- 
ing end. The third was to send several messages simultane- 
ously over the wire without interfering with each other, both 
in the same direction and in opposite directions, so as to 
carry several messages at once, either by hand transmission 
or mechanical transmission. 

As a result of the labors of the inventive operators mechani- 
cal transmission has come into extended use on wires that 
are heavily pressed with messages. If, for exampl 
Washington has a large number of telegrams to send to Ne 
York by mechanical transmitter several operators 
Washington set to work to prepare these messages for 
transmitting machine. This is done by passing a long 
of paper about half an inch wide through a “ perfora 
having finger-keys, by the operation of which holes, cot 
sponding to the dots and dashes of the messages trans 
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into ‘‘ Morse code signals,’’ are punched in and along a band 
of paper. These perforating operators consequently trans- 
form words and sentences written in ink upon sheets of paper 
into words and sentences written in perforations upon a long 
band of paper. The perforated band is then fed into the 
transmitting machine, which proceeds automatically to make 


successive contacts and current impulses through the holes in 


the paper. In other words, the perforations, as they pass 


' through the machine, permit the contacts of the mechanical 


key to be made through them. By this means a speed of 
transmission can be attained from three to thirty times faster 
than an operator could attain by hand. As these automatic- 
ally started current impulses arrive at the New York office 
they produce corresponding impulses in a delicately adjusted 
little lever of the receiving instrument, which marks off the 
dots and dashes in ink upon a traveling band of plain paper. 
The dots and dashes on this paper strip are then deciphered 
and written out by a batch of receiving operators. The sin- 


gle wire from New York to Washington consequently keeps 
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simple matter to repair it. 
’ upon an ocean bed in depths extending to two, three or even 
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busy a group of transmitting and receiving operators, 
respectively turning written messages into signals, and sig- 
nals into written messages. 


The Wonders of the ‘‘Quad’”’ 


_ The remaining methods of increasing the message-carrying 
—power of telegraph lines is a very ingenious plan for sending 
messages simultaneously in opposite directions over the same 
wire. As this involves the simultaneous forwarding of elec- 
tric waves or impulses from each end of the line, it would 
seem that these impulses must meet and clash in the line, 
thereby mutually neutralizing each other. The instruments 
are, however, so connected at each end of the line, that each 
instrument equally responds either to an impulse which 
arrives uninterfered with from the distant station, or to a 
clash of impulses, whenever it occurs. Consequently each 
receiver responds to each impulse that the distant station 
sends, since said impulses must either arrive or clash. At 
each end of the line, therefore, one operator may continu- 
ously send messages, and another operator continuously 
receive, as though each were operating upon a separate wire. 
A large number of important telegraph circuits are ‘‘ du- 
plexed’’ in this manner. 

Still more interesting and remarkable is the work of the 
quadruplex system, which enables two messages to be sent 
simultaneously in opposite directions over the wire, or four 
messages inall. If we suppose this system installed between 
New York and Chicago, there will be two operators, A and B, 
at Chicago who are sending messages, and two, C and D, who 
are receiving them. Similarly at New York there will be 
two operators, c and d, who are sending messages, and two, a 
and 6, who are receiving them. This wonderful achieve- 


‘ment is fundamentally very simple, although it took many 


years and much labor to complete it successfully. 


The Difficulties of Cable Work 


The overland electric telegraph is wonderful, but the sub- 
marine telegraph is still more mysterious and fascinating. 
When a wire is carried on poles overhead, by the side of 
roadway or railroad, every part of the line is accessible, and 
if the wire breaks or falls to the ground it is a comparatively 
But when a vessel lays a wire 


four miles, hundreds of times deeper than the diver’s deepest 
reach, it seems wonderful that the wire can successfully 
invade Neptune’s realm and unite in permanent communica- 
tion lands which the oceans divide. It seems almost impos- 
sible that an ocean cable could ever have been laid or 
attempted without a long school of experience and training 
with short cables bridging rivers, estuaries, straits and little 
seas. First the wire has to be covered water-tight with a 
oat of gum to insulate it, and keep the current from emerg- 
into. the sea. Every inch of the wire has to be so pro- 
tected, since a single small hole, by which the water might 
come into contact with the conducting wire, would allow 
the electric current to escape or leak, to the detriment, or com- 


_ plete loss, of the electric impulses at their proper destination. 


Then the insulated wire has to be sheathed with steel wires, 
to give it sufficient mechanical strength to be laid down, or 
picked up, in deep water. Much experiment and many fail- 
ures were necessary on the part of the practical men before 
the processes of manufacture could be sufficiently improved 
to enable a submarine cable to be made and laid. It 
required much enterprise and faith on the part of capitalists, 
before they were prepared literally to sink property on the 
bottom of the sea. The entire value of that property was 
capable of being immediately destroyed if the cable broke, 
unless it was possible for vessels to raise the cable from the 
ocean depths and repair it. It would have been equally 


_ of a possible fracture determined. 
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impossible for the business men to support the enterprise or 
for the practical men to achieve it if the scientific men had 
not accumulated a sufficient stock of knowledge of electrical 
and mechanical laws and processes to enable the working 
behavior of a finished cable to be predicted, or the position 
It is not a mere figure of 
speech, but it is in a certain sense an aphorism of history, 
that every cablegram across the seas is sent by the aid of, 
or through the expenditure of, past lives and treasure, the sum 
total of which would stagger the computer. 

Nearly 200,000 miles of submarine cable are in operation 
in all parts of the world, with a fleet of about twenty specially 
constructed vessels for its laying and repair. The only gap 
in the telegraphic belt around the world lies in the Pacific 
Ocean, which is as yet uncrossed; but a Pacific cable is now 
being manufactured for the British Government, which, when 
laid, will complete the girdle of metallic conductor around 
the globe. 

- Practically all Jong cables are duplexed, so as to carry mes- 
sages simultaneously in opposite directions, but none are 
quadruplexed, and the speed of signaling over long cables is 
comparatively small, owing to electric retardation of the 
impulses. In spite of the enormous amount of both scientific 
and practical work in this direction the limited speed of sig- 
naling over long cables is a serious impediment to cheap 
cable telegraphy. The signals themselves take only a small 
fraction of a second to cross the Atlantic, so that the receiv- 
ing operator, say in Europe, is reading the message practi- 
cally at the same moment that it is transmitted by the send- 
ing operator in America, but there is a limit to the number 
of impulses which can be sent in rapid succession without 
merging together, and becoming indistinguishable or unde- 
cipherable. Although the limitations in this direction are 
temporarily reached, yet in other ways the control over the 
behavior of these cables is wonderfully complete. Whena 
cable breaks at the bottom of the sea, as it is liable to do at 
any time through: attrition on the rocks, it is possible and 
usual to determine, within a distance of about a mile, where 
the fracture has occurred, and a ship is able to go close to 
the spot, pick up the cable from its ocean bed, on each side 
of the break in succession, and lay in new cable to fill the 
gap, thus reéstablishing electric communication. 


Some Marvels of the Telephone 


Fully as wonderful, in a different way, is the ever-ready tele- 
phone. The saving which this little instrument effects to the 
community at large is enormous, estimated either in money 
valuation, or in convenience, or in time. It is difficult to 
realize that the large number of telephones now in use in the 
United States (estimated at nearly three millions) have all 
come into existence during the past twenty-five years. The 
electric impulses which actuate the electric telephone receiver, 
and cause it to emit its vocal sounds, oscillate or reverse in 
direction at the rate of hundreds of times in a second, in cor- 
respondence with the vibrations in the sound waves produced 
by the distant speaker’s voice. Simple as is the mechanism 
of the ordinary hand-telephone receiver, it is yet marvelously 
sensitive to such oscillatory electric impulses arriving over 
an electric circuit. The electric impulses are so feeble by 
comparison with those used in telegraphy that, if it were not 
for this sensitiveness of the receiver held to the ear, it would 
be hopeless to obtain practical long-distance telephony. A 
single incandescent electric lamp commonly takes for its 
operation as much electric current as would supply 100,000 
telephones in their ordinary conversational use, and would 
even be sufficient to supply current to 20,000,000 telephones 
at once, for the production in each of certainly very faint 
sounds, but yet sounds within the limits of audibility. 

The telephone can be made to work successfully over a dis- 
tance of a thousand miles or more. This, however, has only 
been accomplished by providing a relatively large conductor, 
or pair of conductors, so as to offer relatively but little 
obstruction to the feeble vibratory electric impulses. Beyond 
a distance of 1500 miles, the vocal sounds become so 
enfeebled, even with large telephone wires, that conversation 
became commercially prohibitive. Recently, however, elec- 
trical science has come to the assistance of the telephonist in 
avery interesting way. It has been found that by cutting the 
telephone wires of a long-distance circuit at every successive 
mile or so of distance, and connecting into the gap so made 
a coil of insulated copper wire, the conversational vocal 
sounds are considerably strengthened at the distant end of 
the long circuit, thus enabling practical telephony to be 
carried to a greater distance than would be possible without 
the use of such extra coils. At first sight this seems a con- 
tradictory result, since the operation is equivalent to making 
the telephone line longer than the actual distance covered, 
by reason of the many turns of insulated wire included in the 
added coils. The explanation comes from the fact that the 
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coils of wire become magnetic under the influence of the 
transmitted vibratory electrical impulses corresponding to 
the vocal sounds, and the beneficial magnetic influence so 
obtained more than compensates for the detrimental effects of 
increased length of line wire. It is expected that by means 
of these extra magnetic coils inserted into the lines commer- 
cial telephony may be carried on eventually between the 
extreme limits of the United States and Canada. 


Late Progress in Wireless Telegraphy 


In the last few years much attention has been devoted to, 
and much improvement made in, the direction of wireless 
telegraphy. The limits to which this very interesting method 
of electric signaling can be carried have been gradually 
extended from a few yards up to about one hundred miles. 
When two stations arrange to communicate in this manner 
each erects a long vertical insulated conductor like a flag- 
staff. The sending-station operator connects his vertical 
wire to a powerful electrical induction coil, by which he is 
able to electrify the vertical wire powerfully in momentary 
impulses, at successive intervals, corresponding to Morse- 
code signals in ordinary telegraphy. The electric impulses 
communicated to the vertical wire are projected radially out- 
ward in all directions over the earth’s surface from the wire 
as an axis, in waves which are incapable of directly influen- 
cing the sight, or other human sense. It is known, however, 
that these invisible impulses are practically waves of what is 
ordinarily called light, except that whereas light usually con- 
sists of a nearly steady or continuous train of waves, these 
impulses are mere momentary disturbances or isolated groups 
of only a few waves, like those produced on the surface of 
water in a lake by the fall of a stone. Moreover, ordinary 
light is in waves of, roughly, one hundred thousand to the 
inch, and has rates of vibration to which the eye is 
physiologically tuned to respond; but the waves of wire- 
less telegraphy are, roughly, several yards long, and have a 
correspondingly lower rate of vibration, to which the human 
eye is insensitive. 

The invisible light waves run out over the surface of the 
ground at the same speed as ordinary visible light (about 186 
miles in the one-thousandth part of a second) and are capable 
of acting upon any suitable responsive apparatus, or artificial 
eye, that may besituated in any direction, north, south, east 
or west, within the range from which the response can be 
obtained; for it is evident that the impulse becomes scattered 
and enfeebled as the radius of the wave increases, just as the 
ever-widening circle of waves produced ina pond by a fall- 
ing stone become enfeebled as the wave advances. When 
the wave strikes the flagstaff-conductor of the receiving 
station it generates in that conductor a momentary electric 
impulse, which is capable of being rendered evident to the 
senses by a sensitive electric receiver, or artificial eye, con- 
nected. with it. Consequently by sending the impulses at the 
transmitting station in Morse code, all of the receiving 
stations within the range of effective working will be influ- 
enced by the invisible outgoing light waves, and will spell 
out the message. 

The difficulty naturally arises that if several transmitters 
are simultaneously at work within each other’s radius of 
action the receivers will be perplexed by their mutual inter- 
ference, just as though several stones were thrown into a 
pond at different neighboring points and in rapid succession. 
Progress is, however, already being made in this direction, 
and it would seem already possible to cause a particular 
receiving station to respond to one, and only one, correspond- 
ing sending station’s impulses. 


The Future of Wireless Signaling 


We may expect that the distance to which wireless telegraphy 
can be successfully carried will be considerably increased in 
the future as knowledge is accumulated on the scientific 
side, while apparatus and experience accumulate on the prac- 
tical side. It is unlikely, however, that wireless telegraphy 
will supersede ordinary telegraphy on land. It is now known 
that wire telegraphy is fundamentally akin to the wireless 
since it uses the same invisible waves of light, but guides 
them over the surface of the telegraph wire. In other«words, 
the electric impulses conveyed over the telegraph wire are 
essentially the same as those which run out in all directions 
from the wireless transmitter’s flagstaff conductor; but, 
whereas the latter radiate out and attenuate as they run, so that 
their range of action is necessarily more limited, the use of 
the telegraphic conducting wire acts as a central guide, along 
which the electric waves can be threaded and advanced ina 
kind of parallel beam, like an imaginary searchlight beam, 
with very much lessened weakening and attenuation; so 
that the distance at which the electric traveling waves of 
(Concluded on Page 16) 
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Affairs of Patricia—Foiling Fate 


SH LURVAT EVENING LOSE 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS ZAIDA BEN-YUSUF 


By Lilian Quiller-Couch 


for half an hour— Cousin George, Mr. Featherstone- 

Hope and I; and I had just concluded the descrip- 
tion of the frock I meant to wear (they had asked for it—the 
description, I mean, not the frock), my narrative style being 
shaped with a view to the delectation of Cousin George and 
the enragement of Mr. Featherstone-Hope. I was just flat- 
tering myself that I had succeeded even beyond my expecta- 
tions when Mr. Featherstone-Hope took over the burden of 
conversation to himself. 

“J,’?? he announced solemnly, ‘“‘shall wear my best frock 
coat, and my best shiny boots, and— yes, my palest lavender 
tie—the one with the thin white line in it, and a white rose 
in my button-hole— wired, you know ; 

“White flower of a blameless life, I suppose,’’ I re- 
marked, in what I intended to be scathing tones. 

““Exactly,’’ he agreed pleasantly, “‘and my 


Was HAD been discussing Mrs. Blompin’s garden party 


best hat, the tall silk one with the slightly FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS ZAIDA BEN-YUSUF 


” 


curled brim 

““You’ll have a few chiffon rosettes beneath 
the slightly curled brim at the back, surely?’’ 
I asked with elaborate sarcasm. 

““No;’’ he looked at me severely; ‘‘I never 
spoil the simple perfection of my style by 
overadornment. And when,’’ he continued, 
“‘T come up to you and greet you a 

““ Don’t believe a word he says,’’ I said con- 
solingly to Cousin George, who was chewing 
more haystalks than were good for him or 
profitable to the farmer on whose land we were 
trespassing. ‘‘ He has not been invited.’’ 

“That makes not the slightest difference to 


, 


me,’’ declared Mr. Featherstone-Hope with 
hauteur. 
“I can believe that,’’ I replied, ‘“‘ but it 


makes a little difference to Mrs. Blompin—a 
sort of-bulwark, you know.’’ 

‘“T know you are endeavoring to insult me,”’’ 
he remarked with fine toleration, ‘‘ but I am 
going to that garden party.’’ 

“A strange taste ’? | murmured, address- 
ing a foxglove. We were sitting on a bank ina 
shorn hayfield, overlooking a cornfield, about a 
mile and a half from Aunt Theresa’s house, 
where Cousin George and I were staying. (Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope visited the village at short 
intervals.) ‘‘A curious fancy—that, for in- 
truding 2 . 

““ Have you not told me that you are going?”’ 
he protested dramatically. ‘‘In a pink muslin 
frock ?—and a burnt-straw hat ?— with 2 

“TY,” I remarked with dignity, ‘‘ have been 
asked, and am going suitably clad.’’ 

“T shall be asked,’’ he retorted, ‘‘ and as to 
suitability of clothing —can you detect one flaw 
in my toilette as far as you have permitted 
me to describe it to you?”’ 

‘“There are some persons,’’ I mused aloud 
as I watched a poppy bending with the bending 
corn, ‘‘ who always wear the wrong thing — one 
can always count on their doing so 

“You may go on_ talking,’’ 
Featherstone-Hope cheerfully; 
offend me.”’ 

“‘Some again, are so thick-skinned 

‘Miss Pomeroy, I protest!’’ 

I turned my eyes from the poppy to Mr. 
Featherstone- Hope. 


said Mr. 
“you will not 


““T had not suggested skins, and I cannot—you know I 
cannot wear pink muslin; but when I take a simple, child- 
like pride in my appearance, need you scorn and abuse my 
efforts? ”’ 

“Did I really do all that?’’ I inquired in idle surprise. 

““You did, and I felt it keenly.’’ 

‘“The heat,’’ I explained; “‘ merely the heat. That prob- 
ably is also answerable for your hopefulness. Mrs. 
Blompin’s worship of ceremony is superlative; you could not 
possibly go, uninvited, to her garden party.’’ 

““T shall be there,’’ he said solemnly, ‘‘ and, whatever my 
costume, you shall afterward admit that you have never seen 
me more appropriately dressed.”’ : 

“A sort of Claude Melnotte ‘get up’ would be pretty and 
effective for you. And George might wear the same.’’ 


“You be done first,” | whispered to Cousin George.... 
“Nonsense; | don’t believe in the rot,” he protested 


““Flannels are good enough for me,’’ remarked George. 

Cousin George does not have much to say when Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope is near; he spends most of his time chew- 
ing things rather fiercely. I don’t think, though, he ever 
guessed that, not very many weeks ago, Mr. Featherstone- 
Hope and I had been what is popularly termed ‘‘ all-in-all”’ 
to each other. I found it difficult to believe, myself. 

“You won’t allow your tie to clash with my frock, will 
you?’’ I pleaded, beaming upon him, ‘‘ for Aunt Theresa will 
forget me as soon as she sees a cup of tea, and J shall cling to 
you for support if no serious obstacle interferes.’’ 

“Nothing in the world shall interfere,’?’ murmured Cousin 
George, looking unutterable things very obviously. 

Most of the tennis girls were as autumn sunsets, rich reds 
and purples by the time Aunt Theresa, Cousin George and I 
reached Mrs. Blompin’s on the day of the garden 
party. SolIsaid I thought I’d like to have an 
ice and watch the play for a while. My dress- 
maker once told me that it was always wise to 
keep a pattern of the original color, and it oc- 
curred to me that on this occasion I might as 
well play the part of pattern. 

‘‘T have a surprise for you young folks,’’ de- 
clared Mrs. Blompin, scintillating with beads 
and coquetting with ponderous archness, in a 
shaft of sunlight, as we sat by the entrance of 
the little marquee, eating ice-creams and wish- 
ing them icebergs. ‘‘ The frivolous, credulous 
young creatures amongst you will delight in it, 
I am sure.”’ 

Cousin George began to eye his hostess with 
an interest her mere personal charms had not 
aroused. I, also, felt pleasantly curious. 

““May we know our delight?’’? I pleaded. 
‘“Ts it actually to triumph over this?’’ and I 
tapped my little glass plate. 

‘“Miss Pomeroy is eager already,’’ laughed 
Mrs. Blompin with heavy hilarity, turning from 
patting Aunt Theresa’s hand to beam upon me. 

““T am eagerness personified,’’ I admitted, 
pin’s standard of “‘ frivolity ’’ and “‘ credulity.’’ 

“T hope it is nothing to make them sillier 
than they are at present,’?’ murmured Aunt 
Theresa placidly, taking advantage of her free 
hand to accept a cup of tea. 

‘“Ah, Time must tell us the effect,’’? declared 
our hostess. 

“Ts this kind?’’ I pleaded. 
perature ——”’ 

‘“No, my dear; Iam a wicked tease; but, in 
atonement, you shall be the first to know the 
secret. The fact is I was persuaded to engage 
a palmist, an Oriental palmist—the real thing, 
you know—named Mentuhotep—so very 
Oriental, you know—and we have him ina 
beautiful little tent down by the pond; all quite 
Eastern. You must take your cousin there,’’ 
she added, turning to George, ‘‘ as soon as ever 
she has eaten her ice. 


“In this tem- 


There will be such a 
rush for him when I tell the others.’’ 

As we crossed the lawn, Cousin George and 
I, I glanced about me, but I did not anywhere 
see any silk hats with slightly curled brims 

“Are you superstitious?’’ asked Cousin 
George abruptly as, after shaking hands and 
diplomatically, if romancingly, concealing our 
destination from several groups on the way, we 


mentally wondering what would be Mrs. Blom- _ 
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turned into the winding path which led to the pond—and 
the East. ‘‘ Do you believe in all this sort of thing?’’ 

““What sort of thing?’’ I asked absently. 

“Those palmists—and fortune-telling fellows, and 
What is it you want?’’ 

I had stopped at an opening in the bushes to look back 
upon the lawn. 

“JT was only wondering,’’? I explained, 
Featherstone-Hope did come after all. 
glimpse of him yet.’’ 

“Considering you have not been on the grounds a quarter 
of an hour, you haven’t wasted much time,’’ he returned 
snappily. 

“Wasted ! 
sweetly. 

Cousin George’s brow began to straighten a little until I 
said the wrong thing and arrested the process. ‘‘ What was 
it you were saying about palms?’’ 

“T was speaking of palmists,’’ he said huffily. 

“It’s not the least bit of good being cross,’’ I said mildly. 
“Tt was not my fault if you did not speak distinctly. You 
would go to Germany and dislocate your tongue. And if the 
palmist were to see you now you 
would give him quite a wrong im- 
pression.’’ 

Cousin George was not quite cer- 
tain whether that last remark was 
sweet or bitter. Dear Cousin George 
is a little slow-minded sometimes. 

“ The fellow doesn’t depend on im- 
pressions, I suppose, if he knows his 
business,’’ he retorted, still huffy, but 
less so. 

“Do you believe in them?’’ I 
asked, with gentle concern; ‘‘ palm- 
ists, I mean.’’ 

sa No, Idon’t:’’ 

““T think I do,’’ I said hesitating- 
ly, ‘‘if they tell me things—things I 
like—things that are pleasant ——’’ 

““T wonder what you’d call ‘ pleas- 
ant.’ ” 

Isighed. ‘‘ Do you?”’ 

Cousin George’s brow became al- 
most smooth. 

‘“Tell me, Patty,’’ he pleaded. 


ie Vor. 
I haven’t caught a 


Oh, no. I have not wasted any,’’ I answered 


“This,’’ I said softly, indicating 
nothing. 

“Ts that the real downright tr BY. 
he began. 

“Goodness gracious!’’ I inter- 
rupted inelegantly as we turned a 


corner and faced a little three- 
cornered erection covered with Indian 
rugs, Japanese embroideries and a 
variety of striped materials of cos- 
mopolitan manufacture. 

““ Here’s the East! ’’ 

Mentuhotep certainly looked very 
something which was not British. 
There was not much of him to be seen 
but his eyes, he was so swathed and 
covered up—a regular veiled 
prophet; but no one, I thought to 
myself, except an Oriental could stand 
that stuffy little tent with the ther- 
mometer at eighty-nine degrees in the 
shade. Even as it was, I thought .I 
heard a ‘‘ Phew’? of semi-suffocation 
issue from the ‘‘ East’’ as we ap- 
proached, but supposed I must have 
been mistaken. 

““You be done first,’? IX whispered 
to Cousin George as I tried to push 
him forward when we stood face to 
«veil, so to speak, with the palmist. 

““Nonsense; I don’t believe in the 
rot,’’ he protested. 

“In that case,’’ I argued, “‘ it can- 
not hurt you to hear the worst.’’ And 
I took his hand (he zs my cousin, you 
see) and presented it to Mentuhotep. 
Mentuhotep received it from me as if 
it had been a precious gift, and 
scanned it closely for some moments. 

“The other!’? he demanded sud- 


denly; and I jumped. 


“The one hand,”’ the prophet began, in excellent broken 
English, ‘‘ shows me what you were when you were born, the 
other what your will and actions have brought you to, and 
what the future holds for you.’’ 

“Rather a serious affair for you,’’ I murmured to Cousin 
George. ‘‘ Would you rather I went away?”’ 

“You will,’’ continued the prophet, ‘‘ live very many years 
of life; dull, worthy years of monotonous righteousness. You 
will love, but you will not be wedded ——”’ 

I sighed again. I meant it as a sigh of sympathy for 
Cousin George, for no man of Cousin George’s age likes to 
be told that his matrimonial affairs are absolutely out of his 

-hands— literally and metaphorically. Cousin George looked 
at me, half-defiant, half something else; the defiance I pre- 


sumed was for Mentuhotep; the something else, though I 


could not define it, was, I felt sure, for me. 
“You will succeed,’’ continued the prophet, ‘“‘in many 
worldly matters —in your ambitions 22, 
“Why,’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ you haven’t got any! 
“You know nothing about it,’’ retorted Cousin George. 
Whether he addressed me or Mentuhotep did not seem clear, 
“ But,’? continued the prophet, with what I thought unnec- 
essary insistence, ‘‘ you will not succeed in love. You will 
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propose marriage; the proposal will not be considered. You 
will offer heart and hand; they will be declined again, and 
again, and yet again.’”’ 

“Poor old George!’’ I exclaimed. 

** All rot,’’ he declared. 

““You mustn’t fly in the face of Fate,’’ [ protested. 

“Td fly in everything’s face if I wanted to,’’ he persisted. 

“Then I’m afraid Mr.—Mr. Mentuhotep will prove cor- 
rect,’? I said resignedly as I turned to the palmist. ‘‘ No 
one could marry that cockchafer-in-the-dusk sort of person.’’ 

Then I stood and listened to the conclusion of Cousin 
George’s fate; his worldly prospects, his weak state of mind, 
his misfortunes, his enemies, and his mode of death. 

Then came my turn. 

““Your life,’’ began the prophet, holding my two hands 
firmly in his (I certainly did feel a little inclined to run 
away), ‘‘has been, for its length, somewhat full of changes 
connected with the heart line. It will be long and, on the 
whole, happy, though broken by periods of regret.”’ 

I made no comment. 

“You will be wedded to a dark bridegroom rh 

‘“ Oh, how romantic! ’’ I murmured to Cousin George. 


Cousin George murmured something also. 
is light-colored. 

‘CA bridegroom, tall, with hazel eyes ——’’ (Cousin George 
is not tall and his eyes are blue-gray.) ‘‘ You will love this 
man with all your heart ed 

A curious little fright took hold of me; the thing seemed 
uncanny. Something made me look at the prophet at that 
moment. The prophet also looked at me. ThenTread swiftly 
the secret of ‘‘the East’’ as represented in Mrs. Blompin’s 
three-cornered tent by the pond. The eyes of Mentuhotep 
twinkled at me above his veil, and I knew why his voice had 
startled me at the beginning; the eyes were not exactly those 
of a seer; the voice was the one I had last heard as we walked 
back from the hayfield two days before. 

“And I know no such,’’ I affirmed in mock despair, 
such possible bridegroom.’’ 

Cousin George brightened. ‘‘ Sounds a bandbox sort of 
fellow,’ he remarked. I blessed him fervently but silently. 

‘““The lady is not pleased with her fate?’’ asked the 
palmist. 

“Tt is too great for me,’’? I said modestly. ‘‘ You said, I 
think,’’ I ventured, ‘‘that one can alter one’s life by one’s 
will—and actions and things?’”’ 


Cousin George 


cc no 


“You'll have a few chiffon rosettes beneath 
the slightly curled brim at the back, surely 2?” 


“It is possible at times,’’ admitted Mentuhotep with some 
slowness and doubt. 

“That will be it,’ I smiled back, half ruefully, as I drew 
away my hands and prepared to turn from the tent. ‘‘ I shall 
probably have to put up with some inferior sort of husband — 
something quite ordinary and fair. It will be just my luck. 
Thank you, Mr. Mentuhotep. I must send some of the others 
down to you; they will be charmed.”’ 

““Why didn’t you hear some more?’’ asked Cousin George 
as we strolled back along the winding path. 

“T thought I had had enough,’’ I retorted. ‘‘ It was suffi- 
ciently bad to have one’s future bridegroom sketched before 
a critical relative; I didn’t want attention drawn to my brain- 
power and my death.”’ 

“Oh, that’s pretty far off,’’ he said confidently. 

““Cousin George!’’ 

““The death, I mean,’’ he exclaimed hurriedly. 

It was.that evening after dinner that Cousin George pro- 
posed to me for the fifth time. I had always refused him, of 
course, hitherto, and then had done my best to comfort him 
— offered to be a sister to him, and that sort of thing. But he 
seemed to have no fancy at all for that kind of comfort; he 
was obdurate on the point 
he’d ‘‘ sooner stick to the ‘ 
business, if it came to that.’’ 
a man’s in that 
arguing with him. 

““T am to have a dark bride- 
groom,’’ I said, laughing unsteadily, 
“and you are my fair cousin.’’ 

“Cousin be hanged! I don’t want 
to be your cousin. I want to knock 
that silly chap’s head off.’’ 

‘“But why? You said you didn’t 
believe in that sort of thing.’’ 

“You said you did,’’ he retorted. 

“Only when I’m told something I 
like;”’ 

‘ Well,”’ fiercely. 

“He told me nothing I liked,’’ I 
confessed sweetly. 

““Patty,’’? he cried hoarsely, ‘‘ do 
you mean that? Don’t you care for 
that dark, Featherstone-Hope fel- 
low?”’ 

“Cousin George,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you 
must never admit that you doubt my 
word.”’ 

“Then say what I want to be- 
lieve! Say you will marry me, 
Patty... 

“But I’ve told you so often 

““T don’t care. I'll go on asking 
forever—Will you marry me, 
Patty?” 

I began towaver. AndI thought of 
Mr. Featherstone- Hope—Mentuhotep 
I mean, and how he had dared 

‘Will you?’’ he demanded. 

‘“Oh, well,’’ I replied resignedly, 
““T don’t mind if I do.’’ 

We had to apologize to Aunt 
Theresa later for leaving her alone 
so long. She smiled placidly when 
we told her what we’d been arrang- 
ing, and openly told George she 
pitied him. 

I happened to be alone when Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope crossed the lawn 
to me next morning. 

“T am ready to admit,’’ I laughed 
as I greeted him, ‘‘that I never saw 
you more appropriately clothed than 
at Mrs. Blompin’s garden party. 
Did you enjoy yourself?” 

““Tt was,’’ he replied, “an inter- 
esting revelation. And you?”’ 

“Oh, I! I generally enjoy my- 
self; besides I was rather more of a 
success than you.”’ 

“Ah! As—how?”? 

““T merely went to decorate the 
landscape. You’ll admit I did it.’’ 

‘“Undoubtedly. While I 2.72 

‘““You professed to reveal the 
future.’’ 

“* And I did it,’’ he declared. 

“You promised me a dark bridegroom,’’ I said. 

‘“ Well. Am I not ready to sacrifice uy 

“ And he will be a fair one,’’ I grumbled. 

‘What, in the name of all that’s capricious, are you talk- 
ing about now?’ he demanded, wrinkling up his nose. 

‘ About my bridegroom,’’ I admitted deprecatingly. 

“He will be a fair one!”’ 

“Yes, quite light-colored,’’ I 
almost strawy.’’ 
“But how — but why 
‘“T am engaged to Cousin George,’’ I declared. 

‘“T don’t believe it,’’? he asserted. 

‘“Yes, I am, and it was all your fault— you said he would 
be dark—and I believe I’m very glad—and—oh, you 
mustn’t look like that, please —you shouldn’t have done it, 
you know. Oh, please don’t—here he comes sy 

As George and Mr. Featherstone-Hope met I went off to 
see Aunt Theresa, and when I looked back from the screen of 
the brier hedge I saw George offering Mr. Featherstone-Hope 
a cigarette; and I believe I felt a warm, pleasant little feeling, 
which, perhaps, may have been just shaded with revenge; I’m 
notsure. I ¢kin&I’msure, though, that not a single qualm of 
regret was mingled with it. 


said 
cousin’ 
When 
mood there’s no 
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ness than the young Mr. Thomas Thompson, of the 

growing firm of Thompson & Asquith, manufactur- 
ers, and though he was very generous, also, with his money, 
that side of his character was often overlooked because it 
was his habit to do all his benefactions on the quiet. He 
was popular in the town, undeniably popular, even with 
those who got the worse half of a deal with him. He was 
well set-up and good-looking —and this goes a long way; 
he was sprucely dressed—and clothes have more to answer 
for than many people think; and he exuded good humor— 
which is always a pleasant atmosphere to share, whether you 
are paying for its presence or not. But in a town and ata 
time where hard bargain-driving was the rule, Tom estab- 
lished at a very early age the reputation of being one of the 
shrewdest of the community. There was a saying in cur- 
rency that if T. Thompson sold you anything for a shilling, 
he had always fobbed sixpence profit over the transaction. 

Still, being an eminently successful man, he was, of course, 
not without his enemies; and although he was not a fellow 
easily ruffled, it is placed on record that in one or two places 
he was a pretty sturdy hater himself. 

The strongest of all his antipathies was against Mr. 
Fletcher Bentley. I think it was the result of two very dis- 
similar natures grinding together. They saw much of one 
another. They did business together four times a week, and 
on each occasion warmed up their mutual dislike. Bentley 
was a merchant and bought the class of goods which 
Thompson & Asquith manufactured, and none of the three 
of them was a man to let a private enmity stand in the way 
of commerce. 

Fletcher Bentley was unmarried, and had no relatives with 
whom he was on speaking terms. His one human hobby 
was the collection of books. He was no reader, but he was a 
connoisseur of editions and bindings, and built wing after 
wing on to his library, and derived dusty ecstasies from see- 
ing the new shelves stretch out and fill. But this was only 
for evenings’ relaxation. On six days of the week he toiled 
in his office in Bradford. On the seventh, after chapel, he 
drove out to the farm beyond Bingley that had been his 
father’s and walked round it with the foreman. He gave no 
orders then, being a great stickler for the sanctity of the 
Sabbath, but when he got back to his office on Monday it 
was his custom to dictate a long letter of instructions to the 
foreman. He farmed, as he did everything, successfully. 
He put no sentiment into it: he simply ran the land, as he 
did his warehouse, to make money, and he did not care a rap 
from whose pocket it came so long as the coins finally 
arrived in his own palm. 

It occurred to him one day that the shooting rights of this 
farm had a value, and that afternoon, after making a purchase 


N OW in all Bradford. there was no keener man of busi- 


Editor’s Note — This is the third of six striking stories by Mr. 
Hyne, descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. The 
first, which appeared in The Saturday Evening Post of June 29, 
described him as a vagrant poacher, ignorant, but of marvelous 
skill and cleverness, The second, which appeared July 20, showed 
how, having conquered an education, he overcame a formidable 
strike, and by amazing forcefulness won a partnership in a mill. 
The fourth of these stories will appear in the August 31st number, 
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of fancy worsted coatings from Tom, 

he asked him if he knew of a customer 

for the hares. 

‘Td take the place myself if it is 
worth anything,’? said Tom, “but I 
don’t think there’l] be much game there. 
It’s never been preserved, and those 
Bingley chaps are rare poachers.’’ 

‘“T can tell you, Thompson, that no 
poacher ever sets foot on my land. The 
game’s my property, just as much as 
the cattle and the other stock, and my 
sy foreman out there watches cleverly that 
it’s not meddled with.”’ 

““He must be a remarkably capable 
man, then, that foreman.’’ 

““He is. Well, just think over the 
offer and, if you like, go and see the 
ground for yourself. There’s no hurry 
- about deciding at once. I’ll keep the 

offer open for a month.”’ 

. As it happened, when Tom got back to 
the mill his partner, Hophni Asquith, 
once more brought the subject of Mr. 
Fletcher Bentley into the foreground. 
He pointed out that that eminent mer- 
chant had again claimed two and a half 
per cent. for shortages on the last lot of 
pieces they had delivered to him. 

Hophni had developed into a mere 
creature of routine, and Tom found him 

a very convenient partner. He, Tom, 
was quite able and willing to introduce 
all the dash and push and invention that 
the firm had any use for, and, moreover, 

he was an excellent salesman, neither 
wasting his own time nor that of the pur- 
chaser, and possessing that knack for ex- 
tracting high prices from a customer 
which is born in a man, and cannot be 

obtained by mere greed and education. He was a fellow of 
infinite endurance, and could, when necessary, work for forty- 
eight hours on end. But he had a hankering for the open air. 
He could always drive a better bargain in the street than he 
could in the stuffy atmosphere of an office. His best ideas 
for new patterns of cloth and new arrangements of machin- 
ery always came to him when ‘he was tickling for trout 
under the bank of some lonely stream, or when he was set- 
ting snares for grouse amongst the heather of some wind- 
swept moor. He was very much primitive man, and he 
worked best without too many trammels of civilization. 

The pale, slight Hophni, with his square-cut red whisker, 
on the other hand, seemed made for indoor employment. He 
loved the smell of ink, and the rattle of looms was music to 
him. Both whispered to him of money. Money and his wife 
were the only things he really cared about. 

““Tt’s very annoying,’’ said Hophni, ‘these continual 
reductions that Bentley makes. They cut into profits more 
than I like. But I suppose we shall have to put up with 
them. He’s too good a customer to offend.”’ 

“We'll not lose him,’’ said Tom, marching up and down 
the narrow private-office floor. ‘‘I’d not lose old Nick asa 
customer once I’d got him on the books. But if Mr. Fletcher 
has been robbing us, I’m going to let him see that we know 
it, and take the change out of him somehow.’’ 

‘“Vou’d better be careful. It won’t do to offend him.’’ 

“Offend your grandmother! He can’t hate me personally 
any more than he does at present. Has the taker-in meas- 
ured off those pieces we send out to Bentley’s to-day?”’ 

Hophni handed over the figures on a sheet of paper. 

“Right. Now, just put that in the safe and make out 
another, giving three yards more measure to each piece.”’ 

““ But he’ll fly up terribly, lad, if we invoice ——”’ 

“Just think a minute. Do you imagine I don’t see my 
way pretty clear to something?’”’ 

Hophni Asquith left off pulling at his square red whisker, 
and wrote the paper out afresh, stating the length of each 
piece as three yards more than it really measured. He still 
did not see how the manceuvre would profit them; but Tom 
evidently did, and he had a profound confidence in Tom’s 
ingenuity and invention from previous sampling —the which 
mood was what the sturdy Mr. Thompson liked. He disap- 
proved of too many inquiries. In fact, he was a trifle too 
masterful in this respect quite to suit everybody’s taste. 

However, by degrees Hoplini appreciated the details of 
the plot. Mr. Fletcher Bentley, as usual, when the time 
came for payment, knocked off some two and a half per cent. 
for shortages, and Tom’s dogged jaw began to show itself 
with rather unpleasant prominence. He put on a hat and 
buttoned his coat. ‘‘ Trapped the old fox fairly this time,” 
he said with grim approval. ‘‘I’ll go around and talk to 
him about his morals.’’ 

Tom walked abruptly into Mr. Bentley’s office and nodded 
a dry greeting. ‘‘I’ve come,’’ he said, ‘‘ about those short- 
ages you complain of. We don’t agree with you in the 
amount of these shortages.’”’ 

Mr. Fletcher Bentley began to pull at his pointed satyr-like 
ears. ‘‘ Then I can leave off buying from you if ‘you don’t 
like my terms.”’ 

“Nothing of the kind. You are useful to us. But I want 
you to keep your word, and be decently honest—that’s all.’”’ 
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For a mere manufacturer to speak toa merchant in this 
style was nothing short of rank blasphemy, and Tom knew it. 

Bentley waved his hand. ‘* There’s the door, Mr. 
Thompson.’’ 

Tom’s big jaw stuck out till it became an absolute deform- 
ity. ‘‘If I go out of here now, I walk straight on ’Change 
and lay the grounds fora libel action which you’!] have to 
bring against me whether you like it or not. You’d better 
own up at once.’’ 

““Tve nothing further to say to you. The shortages” 
claimed were exactly as they existed. I can’t show you the 
pieces, because, of course, they have gone on to customers.” 

“Naturally they would do. Who measured the pieces?”’ 

“ The taker-in.”’ 

*“ Will you let me see his book?”’ 

““T don’t see why I should, but I am willing to satisfy you 
in everything reasonable. Afterward I shall make your bit 
of a firm smart for this impertinence. I’ve a considerable 
amount of influence amongst Bradford merchants.”’ 

‘Oh, we won’t discuss pains and penalties for just another 
minute.” 

A man came through the door dressed in a long, checkered 
brat. He was the taker-in. 

““Was it you who measured these pieces?’’ 

The man looked at his employer, got a nod, and said, 
“e Ay.’’ 

“And you measured them accurately? You measured this 
piece, for instance, number thirteen-ought-forty-three, accu- 
rately ?”’ 
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‘“ And found it to contain fourteen yards and nine inches?” 

“Tf that’s what I wrote, that’s what it wor.’’ 

‘“Then, my man, you’re just as big a liar as your master. 
The invoice we sent with those goods says thirteen-ought- 
forty-three was fifteen yards and thirty inches. But look 
here.’’ He pulled another sheet of paper from his pocket 
and slapped it on the desk. ‘‘ That was the original invoice. 
We’ve long thought you were a pack of thieves here, and so 
we set a gin for you this time, and, by goy, you’re well 
trapped. So that there shall be no mistake, we got in two 
independent witnesses, who measured the goods for them- 
selves, and signed this statement as you see. Then we made 
out another statement clapping three yards on to each piece. 
You didn’t measure one of them. You simply made your 
own deduction, and Mr. Fletcher sent a check, thinking he’d 
stolen two and ahalf per cent., as usual. Well, that check’s 
cashed, and as we’ve been paid on two and a half yards per — 
piece in excess of what was delivered we’ll call that quits on 
what we’ve been swindled out of in the past. But see that 
you don’t do it again.” 

Mr. Fletcher Bentley had sat through this harangue like a } 
person on the verge of an epilepsy. 

““Now,’’ said Tom, ‘‘as you’ve nothing more to say, rit 
go. I suppose most men who had caught you like this would 
refuse to sell you another yard of stuff. We shall merchant 
all our own stuff presently. We’ve got a Chinese shop that 
in a year or two will be one of the biggest things in the 
Eastern trade. But for the present you are useful to us, and 
we shall go on selling to you. Indeed, I’m open to making 
a concession. I’ll repeat your last order, if you like, at two- — 
pence a yard less.’’ 

Very well,’’ said Bentley, pulling himself up with an 
effort, “you can have it at that.’’ He felt he must pocket — 
his pride and keep peace with this dangerous young man at — 
any price. ‘‘ But how can you do it at the lower figure?’’ 

“ Because I always charged you threepence a yard more 
than I took from others, to cover the loss caused by your lit-* 
tle ways. But I think we understand one another better 
now. Bid ye good-morning, Mr. Bentley.’’ 

For Mr. Bentley, so far as business was concerned, the rest 
of that day was ruined. He could not get his commercial 
balance again, and distrusted himself too much to give 
another order. He finally broke through his rigid rule and 
went home at four o’clock instead of six. A new parcel of 
books had arrived that morning, and he promised himself 
that in gloating over these and fitting them to their shelves 
he would forget Thompson’s injurious treatment. 

As for Tom, he tilted Mr. Fletcher Bentley out of his | 
thoughts the moment he left his office, and took up again the 
threads of his many other interests. He remembered him 
again for a moment when he reported his downfall to Hophni 
Asquith, and then removed his mind entirely from business 
of all description. He had a dinner-party afterward, and he 
liked good dining and pretty women; a concert to follow 
that, and music was one of his great indulgences; then a 
couple of hours with a Belgian clerk whilst he hammered at 
colloquial French; and at half an hour after midnight he was. 
free for the rest of the evening. He was never a man who 
took more than four hours of sleep, and the night outside 
invited him pleasantly. The smoke of the busy town had 
sunk, and a purple heaven overhead was picked out deli- 
cately with diamond star-points. He was always impatient 
of conventional walls at the tamest of times, and just then 
the house cramped him horribly. Tom laughed and swung 
on his hat. Then as the thought of the open warmed him, 
he went and changed his clothes. One cannot poach ve 
decorously in the black of evening wear. ‘' We’ll make a 
night of it,’’ he said to Clara, and tweaked one of her tat 
tered ears. ‘‘ You disreputable old person, you’ll take goo 
care I don’t get too respectable whilst you are above thi 
sod.’? The other dog rammed a strong, cold nose into hi 


spare hand. ‘‘And your daughter’s just as bad. 
evil companions and that’s a fact—and I love ’em.”’ 
The streets outside were empty, the night air was cool and 
sweet, and the dogs made most efficient company. They 
_ passed to the outskirts of Bradford at a smart walk, and then 
Tom broke into atrot. ‘‘I don’t wonder,’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘ that men commit suicide if they live all their lives in 
towns and stew up in offices. Why dothey doit? Just to 
make money? If they only knew the trick, they’d make 
twice as much if they cleared their heads from all thoughts 
of it just now and again?’’ 
The dogs, with the poaching instinct strong in them, were 
for making excursions to this side of the road or to that 
whenever a rabbit tempted them. But Tom had a bit of 
coursing in view, and kept them strictly to heel. ‘‘ We’ll 
just see if Mr. Bentley Fletcher’s farm carries as many hares 
as he said it did, and we’ll test the capabilities of that fore- 
man he bragged about.’’ 
But keen though he made his lookout, Tom got tripped 
that morning from a quarter he little expected. He was 
watching for watchers from the farm: the most improbable 
coincidence of another practitioner also poaching the hares 
had not entered his calculations. Still, such was the person 
who accosted him; a big, straggling red-haired man who 
extracted himself from a conve- 
- nient ditch, and brought with him 
a brindled greyhound on a leash. 
| ““Morning,’’ said this person- 
age. ‘‘ When I see thy dogs first 
of all, I thought ’appen it was 
| 


I’ve got 


ode Fletcher himself or some .of 
his friends he had sold a leave to. 
So I got me to cover. But when 
I see it was nobbut ve, Tom, I 
made out ye were having a bit of 
_ cheap sport, like mysel’.’’ 

Now, Tom was not uppish since 

_he had made his way to prosper- 
ity. He was just as familiar as 
ever with his old friends, even 
though some of them worked for 
him; and according to the habit 
of the country he was much more 
frequently spoken of as Tom than 
as Mr. Thompson. Moreover, he 
was generous, as a rule, and liked 
to share his pleasures and his suc- 
cesses with others. In one thing 
only was he selfish, and that was 
over hissport. On his own hired 
moor he asked other guns, but 
never went out with them.  Sit- 
ting in a butt to shoot driven 
grouse did not attract him in the 
| very least. He always shot over 
| dogs himself, and invariably went 
alone. And through all his 
poaching career he had made his” 
raids lone-handed. The absence 
of the rest of his species was the 
essence of his enjoyment. 

“Yl run tha’ a course or two, 
Tom; my dog agin orther o’ thine, 
| just for an odd pint.’’ 

_ “They’d be no use. They’ve 
only learnt to work alone. 
\?Twouldn’t be fair on them to 
try. Besides, they’ve both about 
tun their fill. I’ve gathered 
seven couple, and there’s a tidy 
handful of hares they missed for 
all their cleverness.”’ 
_ “ Always plenty hares on this 
= if you don’t work it too 
ard. I always think, when I 
take one, how Fletcher Bentley 
must have grudged that old hare 
‘herfeed. I worked for him as a 
-warehouseman for seventeen year, 
and never heard that he’d so 
Much as ever given away the 
value of a fill of ’bacca. Terri- 
‘ble keen chap, old Fletcher. He 
‘nearly capped me last Sunday 
_afternoon.”’ 
“Sst,” said Tom, and effaced 
himself into the ditch.. His two 
‘dogs came quickly afterward, and the red-haired man with 
the brindled greyhound made no delay in following. ; 
“Fletcher’s foreman,’’ whispered the red-haired man with 
agrin. ‘‘ He’s bid him watch this ground carefully because 
he wants. to let t’ shooting to thee. The foreman told me 
hissen’ that Fletcher had written that to him in a letter. 
Where did you hide yon sack of hares? Will he leet on it?”’ 
e.That’s stowed away safe enough under a culvert. Come, 
we'd better move along, or we shall have that foreman step- 
\ping down on top of us.”’ 
lm thinking a bit of a snack would not come amiss,’’ 
said the red-haired man when at last they stepped out of the 


trees. 
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“Who'd speak to you 
in the street 2?” 
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ve rare hunger on me, too. Come along.’’ 

The red-haired man cached his hares, with the exception 
f one, in a rabbit hole by the wayside, which was discreetly 
shaded by a clump of gorse; and then the pair of them got 
off the road into the stream bed, and made their way to the 

rry. 

gat first there was no appearance of tenancy. The quarry 
vas overgrown with bush and grass, and from the tints of its 
rata it was plain that stone had not been delved from there 
ing a generation. But the red-haired man set his hands 
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to the edge of a great flag and heaved it up, and displayed to 
view the wood ashes of many fires. He rather stammered 
over admitting his tastes. ‘‘ There’s times comes to me,”’’ 
he said wistfully, ‘‘ when I can’t fancy my victuals under a 
roof. Sometimes it’s i’ rain, sometimes it’s i’ shine, but I 
always have to come here for my cure. I suppose there’s 
nothing bonny about the place, but there’s a rare nice smell 
comes from them pines ’round here, and for the rest, the 
tinkle of the ghyll makes plenty of company. I suppose I 
must be a bit soft i’ my head to like things like these.’’ 

““T hope not,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ because I’m very much that way 
myself.’’ 

‘“Well, I make you very welcome then.’”’ He pulled from 
his pocket the carcass of the leveret, warm and limp, and 
threw it on the ground. ‘‘ They tell me you can cook; here’s 
meat. I'll gather wood, and kindle the fire.”’ 


Tom cleaned the leveret and spread it open. He crimped 


it delicately with his knife, larding it with strips of liver. 
In the meanwhile the fire, under the red-haired man’s 
tutelage, crackled merrily on the ash-heap, and burned off its 
smoke; and presently on a green-wood grill the barbecue 
was giving up a savory incense such as Tom’s soul loved. 
‘“A fine fat ’un, she was,’’ said the red-haired man, watch- 
““Hadn’t time to get cold and 


ing the grill admiringly. 


tough, either, before we cooked her, so she’ll be tender as 
though she’d been hanging a fortnight. I wish old Fletch 
could see us eating one of his hares, that’s lived on his land, 
and just feel that he’s as good as giving it tous. It hurts 
Fletcher Bentley as much as having a tooth pulled to think 
of anybody getting something of his without paying brass for 
it.”’ He went to another part of the quarry and upheaved 
another flag, beneath which a flat, brown-stone bottle lay 
neatly hidden. ‘‘ Here’s ale, lad. There’s some that takes 
milk to their breakfasts, and some water, and some tea, but 
give me good, solid ale.”’ 

They discussed such matters whilst the grill was prepar- 
ing; ate, when it reached perfection, with gusto and appetite; 
drank home-brewed beer, and then sat back for a smoke. 

*“Tt’s a queer thing about Fletcher Bentley,’’ said the red- 
haired man, squinting at a glowing stick which he had 
clapped against the bow! of his pipe. 

“Oh, let’s drop him for a bit,’’ said Tom, stretching 
luxuriously. 

““That’s more than he seems to do by you.”’ 

‘“Why, how do you mean?”’ 

““Y?m forever hearing at the warehouse little games he’s on 
against Thompson & Asquith.”’ 
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“Well, Thompson & Asquith seem able to take care of 
themselves, and maybe can make him sit up a bit in return.” 

““T’ve heard tell ye never wanted for confidence in your- 
self, Tom, whether it was a dog-fight ye were backing ora 
wool deal you were thronged wi’. But you’ll get copped one 
of these days. Old Fletch is giving ye a heap more thought 
and attention than you think about. It’s perhaps news to 
you that he’s studying over you Sundays?’’ 

“" Ah, is he??? 

The red-haired man chuckled. ‘“‘ Perhaps you’II not know, 
but it’s his habit to walk over his farm here Sundays. Well, 
last Sunday, as ever was, I found myself trying a course here 
as I been telling you. Dog had just run into t’ hare, and I 
was taking her from him, whén up comes Fletch on t’ other 
side o’ t’ hedge, humming the Old Hundredth as melancholy 
as you please. I couldn’t run: there was nowhere to run to. 
But there was a gate in the hedge just beyond, and a bit of a 
brig in front of it to carry a cart across t’ dyke. Well, I 
claps mysen and t’ dog under yon brig as quick as you could 
think, and I mind that there was a good sup o’ water there 
to keep us from getting warm and flustered. 

“Well, thinks I, it’s not for long. But wait a bit. Fletch 
comes nearer, and I heard him start the Old Hundredth a 
second time—‘ A-ll1 peo-ple that on ear-th do-oo dwe-ll’— 
and then there was a squeak of the gate 
as he leaned his arms on top rail. But 
he didn’t come through. Be hanged if 
he didn’t get out a pen and begin writ- 
ing. I could hear the scratch of it, and 
you know he always carries an inkpot in 
his waistcoat pocket. Well, thinks J, if 
he’s making poetry, the Lord grant him 
quick inspiration, or I shall catch cramp 
and rheumatiz cowered here in three 
feet of cold water. 

“But there was no hurry about 
Fletcher last Sunday afternoon. There 
was a fine sunshine, and he stayed to 
enjoy it. Scratch-scratch went his pen. 
Drone-drone went the Old Hundredth. 
And thinks I, he knows I’m below in 
t’ water here, and he’s keeping me there 
out of sheer wickedness. That’s where 
his humor comes in. Many atime I was 
for crawling out, and taking what he 
chose to give me. But t’ dog stood it 
without a whimper, and if a delicate dog 
like a greyhound could stay there, I 
wasn’t going to be less of a man. 

““ However, at last the old man stalled 
of his job and went off, still drone- 
droning at his tune, and I crawled out 
pretty nearly frozen stiff. I was fit to 
swear with aching, but I couldn’t but 
laugh to think how he’d made me pay 
for that hare. On the grass of the brig, 
below the gate, were some crumpled 
up bits of paper, and thinks I (with the 
poetry still strong in my head), these’ll 
be verses he’s spoilt; and so I straight- 
ened them out to have a look at his 
style. But there was no poetry there. 
It seems he’d been only idling, and, so 
to speak, practicing with his pen. He 
just been writing your name, Tom, 
and your firm’s name, ‘Thompson & 
Asquith,’ over and over again. Not a 
bit like his usual writing, either. 
Looked as if he’d been practicing a new 
style of hand.’’ 

““Queer sort of amusement,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘ What did you do with the 
specimens— throw them away?’’ 

“ Nay, lad,’’ said the red-haired man, 
diving a hand into his pocket. ‘‘ I’ve 
most of them here wi’ me. A piece of 
paper’s always useful for pipe-lights.’’ 

Tom took the papers and looked at 
them with an unmoved face. “Silly 
old fool he must be to waste his time 
like this. But I suppose he felt dull 
that Sunday afternoon, with nothing but 
ie ee the farm and the Old Hundredth to 
amuse him. D’ye want these? ”’ 

“Tll swap them for a couple of 
hares,’’ said the red-haired man, who 
_ had an eye to a bargain. 

‘All right,’? said Tom cheerfully. ‘‘ There’s a bag of 
hares under a culvert » And he described the place. 
“You can keep the change. Now I'll be getting back to 
Bradford. It’s half-past five, and I must look sharp if I’m 
not going to be late for business.’? Upon which he got up 
and went off whistling, with the two dogs trotting dutifully 
at his heels. 

The machinelike Hophni was at the mill wrapped in 
routine when he got there. Hophni seldom made sugges- 
tions nowadays, but he carried them out finely. Tom pro- 
ceeded to prove that his night in the open air had not been 
wasted commercially. He took up a drawing-board and 
started to work out some diagrams. 

““Now,’’ he said to Hophni, ‘‘ what do you make of that?’’ 

That thin, sallow person saw the idea at once, and appre- 
ciated its value. ‘‘ That’s a splendid notion, and there’s a 
lot of money in it. Looms making that would earn us as 
much as a hundred percent. But they’d have to be specially 
built. And then, lad, we’ve got no room to put them.”’ 

“ Haven’t we looms in that shed that are not earning more 
than twenty per cent.? What about breaking them up?”’’ 

‘But they are not more than a year old, and there’s ten 
years’ wear inthem yet. Twenty per cent.’s not bad profit.”’ 


‘Nowhere near good enough for me. When we’ve got 
looms not earning more than fifty, Hophni, you break them 
up, and I’ll design you something new that will bring us in a 
profit worth calling a profit. Fifty per cent.’s all right for 
some people, but, for me, I much prefer a hundred, and some 
of these fine days, when the race tails out a bit, you’ll see 
who is left in front. It doesn’t do to stick to one line of 
goods, Hophni, however high class they may be. Get a line, 
skim the cream off it, chuck it, and find another. We’ll let 
the sleepy ones lap up the skim milk we leave.’’ 

‘“They won’t thank you for that.’’ 

“No, they’ll take it and grumble. If they’d sense they’d 
find out what the public will want a year hence, and then 
make it ready for the time when the public finds out its wish. 
That’s good business, and that’s what you get high prices 
for, and that’s our business. It’s the only difference there is 
in this manufacturing trade, between making a fortune and 
making a living. And a fortune’s about good enough for us, 
Hophni, eh? Only it’s got to come quick and big, so as to 
leave time in life for other things. Well, good-by, lad. 
Keep the desk pushed into your stomach, and don’t spare the 
ink. It’s lucky for the pair of us that an office is your idea 
of bliss.’ 

Tom went out to a machine-shop then, where they were 
making an experimental model for him, and spent some time 
sketching, explaining, joking and blarneying, and finally 
took off his coat at a fitter’s bench and made one of the parts 
himself as a simple way of avoiding further verbal demon- 
stration. And it was not till after that, and eleven o’clock 
had boomed out from the Parish Church clock, that he found 
leisure to remember certain papers in his pocket, and took 
up Mr. Fletcher Bentley into his mind again. 

He washed his hands, dusted his coat and trousers—he 
was always very natty about his personal appearance—and 
set off through the streets to that merchant’s office; and when 
he arrived there was presently asked by a clerk if he could 
manage to wait for half an hour. 

‘Far too busy,’? said Tom. ‘‘Sha’n’t keep Mr. Bentley 
long. Tell him I’ve merely come about a signature. Say 
it’s a matter connected with a gate on his farm. Now, geta 
hurry on you, boy, or you’ll never be more than a drudge all 
your days.’’ 

Tom was shown into the private office with promptitude 
after that, and found Fletcher Bentley, with a ghastly face, 
pulling at the tops of his satyr-like ears. 

““H’m,’’? said Tom, looking at him. ‘‘ No reason to go 
into too many explanations with you. I see you understand 
my business already. But there’s one thing I’m surprised 
at, and that’s that a man of your tastes should be so unutter- 
ably careless with valuable documents. But then I suppose 
it is the great trait of criminals always to make some fatal 
blunder in their plans.”’ 

‘*Criminal! Mr. Thompson, you must not use a word like 
that. I’ve done nothing criminal.”’ 

“Hm. It’s a nice point. Your plea is, I suppose, that 
you haven’t forged: you were merely practicing forgery ?’’ 

Mr. Bentley took a brace on his nerves. It might be pos- 
sible to bluster out of the mess yet—except that Tom was an 
awkward young man to bluster with. However, he tried it. 
“Where are your proofs? What have you got to show?”’ 

Tom slapped down the papers of sample signatures on to a 
table. ‘‘ These are all that are left. The rest were used up 
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IF, as 
Goldsmith said, 

““Premature consolation is 

but a remembrancer of sorrow,’ the 
memory of a sorrow is sometimes a pleasure. The 
Nashville Evening Mail was a sorrow. Looking back I can 
see no reason why the paper should have been started, and 
I know that it is remembered with pleasure because it died 
so long ago. ‘‘O Jove!’’ supplicated a poet, ‘‘ grant to me 
something sweeter than all essences;’’ and Jove made an- 
swer: ‘““I will grant unto thee time, the sweetener of. all 
bitter things.’’ But in those days when came a John, 
preaching aspiration in the wilderness of ambition, there 
were many reasons why the Evening Mail should have 
been printed. They were perfumed and tied with pink 
ribbons, these reasons—rosebuds worn upon hopeful 
hearts. Heigho! The paper lived three months. I wonder 
why so many newspapers with which I have been con- 
nected have lived only three months. Was it a sort of 
cholera infantum? One morning aman came. Hesaid that 
he was the sheriff, but we knew that he was the undertaker; 
and he tacked an inscription upon the coffin-lid of our hope, 
and with bowed heads we walked out from the death cham- 
ber. Our devoted force, the bright paragrapher, the schol- 
arly editorial writer, the astute critic—all, drifted whither the 
wind listed; and I turned my face westward, with Memphis 
radiant upon a distant hilltop of my mind. My possessions 
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as pipe-lights. But I think you’ll agree that quite enough 
remain over for all practical purposes. They’re good enough 
to deceive the bank. They’re good enough to deceive 
Mr. Asquith or me. They’re just on the high-water mark of 


forgery.’’ 
“But why do you saddle them on me? What proof have 
you? Pooh, none!”’ 


“Don’t you remember Sunday down at the farm, when 
you hummed away at the Old Hundredth, and leaned on a 
gate of the thirty-acre seed field, and wrote with a scratchy 
pen, and dipped for ink in a bottle you carry in your waist- 
coat pocket? You’ve got the ink-bottle there now, I see. 
Well, there was a wooden bridge over the dyke in front of 
your gate, and under the bridge was a poacher and his dog 
waiting till the coast was clear. They were squatting there 
in the water, and the man said you kept them a plaguy long 
time. It was he that picked up the papers. He thought you 
were composing hymns or something. When he found it 
was merely my name, and the name of my firm, he sold the 
papers to me for a trifle.” 

‘“So he knows, too?’’ 

“He knows exactly that you wrote out the signatures, 
recognized that the handwriting was not your usual one, but 
drew no deduction. He’ll not accuse you of forgery; and 
indeed he’ll not talk about the matter, unless I make him, 
as he has reasons of his own for keeping quiet; but if there’s 
any question of a forgery case you can see he would bea 
very important witness.’’ 

‘“ There is no question of forgery. I’ve forged nothing. I 
may have had something in my mind, but that cannot be 
proved. I was simply amusing myself —idling away an 
afternoon. There is no crime in that.’’ 

Tom dropped a heavy fist on to the table. ‘‘ Now, look 
here. If I go on’Change now and show that paper ’round, 
and then write an explanation underneath and frame it and 
hang it in our office, where would your business be after this 
dinner-time? Where’d you be? Who’d speak to you in 
the street? Who’d sit next to youin your chapel? They 
tell me you’ve a fine book collection. Well, you ought to be 
proud of it, because I believe books would be the only thing 
in the world which wouldn’t turn on you once you were 
shown up.’ 

Mr. Fletcher Bentley stared at the empty fireplace with a 
face gray as that of a corpse. All the life had gone out of 
his voice. ‘‘ This spells ruin for me if you persist in mak- 
ing the worst of my little—exercise.’’ 

Tom was almost ashamed of himself for his hardness. But 
he was not a man who neglected his own interests for a mere 
sentiment. His main motto was, ‘‘ Thomas Thompson has got 
to get on!’’ —and if any one put hindrances in the way of 
this, after being warned a decent number of times, that per- 
son must submit to being scorched. So he said grimly 
enough: ‘‘I intend to stop your little games now and for 
always. Ishall keep this paper in my safe as long as you 
behave yourself. But the next time I have trouble with you 
Ill show it up. That’s point the first.”” _ 

‘And now for money. You’ll want money? 
to blackmail me?” 

Tom’s jaw looked very ugly. ‘‘ Now, there you’re wrong. 
Money I want, and mean to get. But not your money; not 
dirty money. I’ve anicety about the kind of money I conde- 
scend to touch that would perhaps surprise you. But as I 


You’re going 


consisted of three 
shirts and an 
unabridged dic- 
tionary which I 
had won as a 
_ prize for the best 
ers almanac, 
somewhere in 
I did not send 
publishers. It 
that I should 
the valuable 
newspaper it 
columns. Then 
the book was a 
erary merit; 
broke upon me 
meagre payment 
ink. With these 
stuffed into a 
sack I set forth 
that the conven- 
tional pilgrim- age of letters 
demanded a Greek Testament, buttoned tight against the 
breast, and that no wayfarer of the literary past was known 
to trudge with a ten-pound Webster in a bag. But I was 
the journalism of the present and not the literature of the 
past. And besides I could not have availed myself of the 
subtle delicacies of a Greek Testament. Beneath an oak 
whose shade they said was classic I had mauled old Homer 


essay ona farm- 
published 
Massachusetts. 
the essay to the 
was stipulated 
print it, and of 
space in our 
took up three 
I thought that 
reward of lit- 
afterward it 
that it was but 
for a spread of 
belongings 
glazed grip- 
afoot. I felt 


know nothing will prick you nearly enough unless there’s 
good thumping fine to ram it home, I’m going to bleed you i 
another way. You’ve never given away a penny in your life, 
and it’s time you began. So you’ll just hand out £10,000 
year for the next three years for matters that Bradford and 
the people here stand in need of.’? 

“£10,000 a year!’’ 

“Oh, it won’t ruin you by any means. 
make you remember.”’ 

“But what am I to give it for? What’s wanted?’’ 

‘* Well, you’re not likely to know at present. You’ve bee 
too much out of touch with the town charities all your life. 
But, as a beginning, we’ll say you shall build a church. You 
can put up a very nice one with your first £10,000. And 
after that you won’t find any trouble. Once you get the 
reputation of being a giving man you will have plenty of — 
applications. You have been let alone for far too long.’’ ; 

‘But a church! I couldn’t!” | 

“Tf you don’t make arrangements for getting that started _ 
within the next month J’ll call on you again and make it 
two churches. The town’s growing fast, and can do with 
them. Now, that’s all I’ve got to say at present. I’m busy, 
and have a lot of other things to see to, and I dare say you’ll 
be pleased enough to see the back of me. Only take my tip, — 
and don’t force me to come school-mastering over you again, — 
or you’ll find it more expensive next time.’’ 

It is almost ludicrous to look back on the subsequen 
career of Mr. Fletcher Bentley. The church was built, and | 
to a certain extent it was endowed. Other magnificent pres 
ents followed. The man who had lived for fifty years with 
out ever doing a kindly action to any living creature sud 
denly became a famous philanthropist. His colossal monu 
ment of meanness, the building of a lifetime, was overturned, 
destroyed, forgotten. Every charity looked to him for help, 
and got it in lavish abundance. If ever a man was bitte 
with the mania for charity that man was Mr. Fletche 
Bentley. His means were large, but he went far beyond 
them. The original yearly dole of £10,000 for three yea 
was far outstripped. Tom once ventured on a friendly hin! 
that the matter of the signatures might now be looked upon 
as forgotten, but he was waved impatiently aside. The man 
toiled mercilessly at his business as a merchant to make more 
money —to give away incharity. His books, that marvelous 
collection of fine editions and sumptuous bindings that had 
been the love of a lifetime, were sold—to make money for 
the charities. The house that had held them was sold also, — 
and Mr. Bentley went elsewhere to live in humbler style. 

Even London heard of his princely generosity, and 
Government, after its fashion, offered a knighthood. But 
there was no Sir Fletcher Bentley. There has to be a search 
into a man’s bank account before these honors are given, and — 
the philanthropist was found to be too poor. He had given 
away so much that he could not come up to the low pecuniary — 
standard necessary for even that dignity. And in the end, 
when he died, he had very little but a reputation for tremen- 
dous generosity to leave behind him. 

Bradford looked upon him as one of her principal bene 
factors. Bradford also to-day honors Mr. Thompson for 
many vast acts of philanthropy, but it has never guessed that — 
it has to thank him also for the distributions of the late M 
Fletcher Bentley. And as for the red-haired man, who was 
also a deus ex machina, he has dropped entirely out. 


But J hope it will 


II—On the Journey 


till he cried for 
mercy, but I had forgotten all his accents 

save the galloping of the horses, and this had been fastened 
on my mind by a yearning to join the cavalry of a whirl 
wind on horseback known as Forrest. 
At alittle town that boasted of having once been raided b 
the James brothers I halted, and, in imitation of my old 
friend Warren, decided to “ establish ”? a newspaper. I got 
as far as the prospectus when a man was hanged on the 
public square. This withdrew the mind of the community 
from my enterprise, and I strode on, leaving the citizens 
discuss their new enlightenment. That was the first tim 
had been brought face to face with the fact that the hanging 
of a man can be regarded as a great intellectual develop 
ment. t 
After a few more days of uncertain meal hours I halted a 

a log-house in the woods. The lord of the manor wai 
kindly, even courteous, and told me that if I would clean ou 
his well, a hole fifty feet deep, he would board me during thi 
time. I offered him my prize dictionary. He looked at if 
examined the binding, and, shaking his head, remarked 
‘“Wall, I don’t believe this here luther is strong enough t 
make shoe-strings.’’ And so my offer was rejected. The 
I accepted his proposition. About the house I noticed 
ugliest creature that sunshine ever mocked or darkness ev 
screened. Caliban would have called her his sister and t 
would have fled. When spoken to she grunted like a hi 
When she laughed it was the noise of a hyena cracking ¢ 
bone. On the third morning after my arrival the lord of th 
manor came to me and said, ‘‘ Well, you are it.’’ 
‘How so? What do you mean? ” yo 

‘“ Wall, you was the fust one to pass under the jay bing 
head.”’ 


ad 


~. 


“‘T don’t understand.”’ 

“No? Hain’t you hearn about it? Hump! You see, 
with us we have a law that mout seem strange to folks that 
live away off yander. But it has been in fo’ce so long 
around here that it is nachul to us all, an’ thar ain’t no 
gittin’ away frum it. It’s thiser way: Whenever a gal wants 
to git married she takes the head of a jay bird and puts it 
over the door, and the fust single man that passes under it 
has to marry ’er. Liza, thar, put up a jay bird’s head, an’ 
this mornin’ you passed under it, an’ you’ll have to marry ’er 
accordin’ to the law.”’ 

“ What, marry that horrible thing!’’ 

““Look here, my son, don’t call your futer. wife a horrible 
thing. It ain’t polite. Come, better change yo’ shirt, I 
reckon, while I go and fetch the preacher an’ the boys that 
wants to see the weddin’. An’ lemme tell you—don’t let 
thar be any hangin’ back, fur ef thar is the boys mout string 
youup. Wall, you can go out thar in the kitchin’ an’ sorter 
finish up yo’ courtship while I’m goné.”’ 

He went out and I took to my heels, throwing aside my 
dictionary to lighten my load. I must have run five miles, 
and then staggered on at least five more before there came 
the courage to halt. Into a cross-roads store I went and 
dropped down exhausted. Taken for a plow hand on some 
adjoining farm, no attention was paid to me; and I was deaf 
to all sounds till I heard a man say: ‘‘ Old Zeb tells me that 
he’s got another feller at his house to have fun with. You 
know that half squaw he’s got over there. W’enevera young 
feller comes along and stops with Zeb he tells him a story 
about a law and the head of a jay bird, and the marryin’ of 
the squaw as a penalty for walkin’ under the jay’s head, and 
then he goes out and climbs a tree to see the feller run. It’s 
about as funny a thing as you’d ou 

I sneaked out. 

A dark night came and with it a downpour of rain. 
Nowhere was there a light. The dark ages had returned 
with no glimmer from the cell of the monk. It was that 
blackness that makes one feel as if he is about to run against 
something—a night when you’d be afraid of falling off a 
prairie. I lost the railroad track and an hour passed before 
it was found. The darkness grew heavier—smothering. 
An owl hooted in my ear, and a night-hawk gave me a shiv- 
ering shriek. Suddenly a gleam shot me in the eye—a 
needle-ray of light, piercing across a field of gloom. 
Toward the gleaming eye I stumbled, through a ditch and a 
patch of briers, floundering now in plowed ground, sinking 
to the knees in the soft earth. In my face the rain beat; in 
my ears was the cry of the night-bird. From a needle the 
light became a spear, then a shaft, and now I was at the door 
of a cabin. I knocked, and slowly the door was dragged 
open, grating heavily upon the floor, and there stood a fat 
woman holding a hog-grease lamp high above her head. 
She said nothing though I stood under the pour from the roof. 
Then I thought of a bit of sarcasm, and I said: ‘‘ Madam, 
may I stand in your orchard until it stops raining?’’ 

““We ain’t got no orchard, but pap he ’lows to set out one 
next spring,’’ she replied, shutting the door and leaving me 
alone under the drip and pour of the eaves. Again I 
knocked and again she opened the door. 

““Madam, may I come in?’’ 

“Sure. _Why didn’t you say what you wanted at fust?’’ 

She moved aside and I entered the cabin. In front of the 
empty fireplace sat two boys and an old man. They grunted 
and were silent. Hungry, I waited for a sign of supper, but 
there was none. I wanted to be social, but this family was 
exclusive. Of the weather I spoke and the old man grunted, 
and a remark upon the darkness of the night brought only a 
grunt from the boys. An idea shot across my mind, another 
ray of light in the darkness; and I began to tell them a story 
of adventure on the plains, breaking loose from a stake, 
stabbing an Indian chief—finally saved by the chief’s 


daughter. But in the midst of another recital I broke off. 
**Go on,”’ said the old man, 
“Tell on,’’? demanded 

the boys. 


““Fur pity’s sake let us 


—"don't let thar be any hangin’ back” 


hear how it all turned out,’ 
the old woman insisted. 

“Ves, I should like to, but 
Iam in something of a hurry. 
-I must go down the road a 
piece and get something to 
eat.” 

“*Oh, eat with us.”’ 

“Well —all right.’’ 
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Out into the darkness the old woman stretched her hand, 
snatched a chicken off the roost, swiped off its feathers, and 
within a few minutes had it frying in the kitchen. I sniffed 
the incense of corn bread, browning—I heard the ripple of 
buttermilk, pouring. But the old man and the boys wouldn’t 
let me stop talking. ‘ Tell on,’? demanded the boys, punch- 
ing me in the side. ‘‘ Supper is ready,’’ said the dear old 
lady, appearing in the doorway. And to the table the boys 
followed me, one on each side, and every time I’d stop talk- 
ing they would punch me and say, ‘‘ Tell on.’? With my 
mouth full of corn bread and shanghai I talked, and when- 
ever I ceased long enough to swallow the punch would come. 
“Tell on.’’? After supper I reviewed Ned Buntline, with our 
old friend Buffalo Bill; and him exhausted I turned to Leon 
Lewis— Red Knife, or Kit Carson’s Last Trail; and the old 
man worked his finger as if pulling a trigger and the boys sat 
with eyes dancing. Would bedtime never come? At last 
the old woman spread a pallet upon the floor, and gratefully 
I stretched myself upon it, but a boy took his place on each 
side of me, and an instant of silence would bring a punch 
and the command: ‘Tell on.’’ Into the depths of sleep I 
talked, my mind wearily wandering, but they would bring it 
back with a punch: ‘‘ Tell on, here. What’s the matter 
with you?’’ Was a dawn ever so lagging? With the first 
sign of day I got up. ‘‘Won’t you stay to breakfast?’’ the 
old man asked as I staggered toward the door. 

““No, I thank you. I am in something of a hurry.’’ 

Out into the “‘broad-bosomed air’’ I plunged —head 
bowed —on a turkey trot, but the boys galloped on each side 
of me—punch—“‘ Tell on.’’ Into a bayou. I leaped, swam 
across, looked back. The boys were not in sight, but 
presently one of them popped his head above the water and 
shouted: ‘‘ Dad blame you, why don’t you tell on?”’ ; 

The day was gloomy and night fell with a drizzle of rain. 
I came to a small town, bearing but one light, that of a 
switch engine, stewing on the side-track, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to run over a drunken man. I found a narrow flight of 
steps leading up into musty darkness; I felt my way into a 
hall, fumbled along, found a door and boldly opened it. Ah, 
I could make no mistake in that atmosphere—it was a 
police court-room. On a desk I found a candle, lighted it, 
stretched myself upon a bench and in my notebook wrote a 
sketch entitled, A Cross-Tie Pilgrimage. 

The next morning, borrowing a stamp and an envelope 
from a man who was willing to trust a stranger, I sent my 
“maiden effort’? to a New York Sunday paper. ‘‘If you 
accept this please send whatever you think right to me at 
Bolivar, Tennessee,’’ I said in a note. 

And then a fear fell upon me. I had written for daily 
papers, was called a first-rate lynching man; I had poured 
five brevier pages into the Ladies’ Rocking-Chair, and had 
been deeply moved when the editor thanked me, but this was 
the first time that I had written for money. And suppose — 
no, it would be a crime not to send it, I was in such need. 
And how novel was the position into which I thus had forced 
myself—the chills and fevers of fear and hope. I had 
reached out and upon Bolivar had hung a wreath. With my 
mode of traveling—not being in a hurry—I argued that it 
would take me two weeks to reach the place—two weeks 
of a new and expectant life. Night after night, sleeping in 
the fields, I dreamed of entering the town, with the sun in 
my eyes; and toward me came the postmaster, with out- 
stretched hand. ‘‘ Let me congratulate you. The paper has 
accepted your delightful sketch. Come home and take 
dinner with me. My daughter is the belle of this town and I 
want her to meet you.’’ 

“My kind sir,’’ said I to a man who came walking along 
the railroad, ‘‘ will you tell me how far it is to Bolivar?’’ 

““ Three miles.”’ 

“Thank you. Can I do anything for you?’’ 

He shied off to one side and, keeping pace with a bounding 
heart, I hastened onward. At a bridge over a river was this 
sign: ‘‘ No one permitted to cross this bridge.’’ The letters 
were in cast-iron and so was the rule, no doubt, but I started 
across, keeping my eye on a watchman dozing at the other 

end. When a little more than half-way over I saw the 
watchman straighten up, and wheeling about I started 
back. ‘‘Come here!” he cried. ‘‘ Think you can slip 
past me, do you? I saw you all the time.’’ Afraid to 
appear glad I muttered and passed him. 

And there was the dome of the court-house with the 
sun shining upon it. It was noontime and the tavern 
bells were ringing. A mail train had just arrived and I 
saw the business men of the town going to the post-office 
to get the New York story papers. Not wishing to in- 
trude I waited until every man got his mail. At last, the 
town having been served, I went in. The postmaster 
did not meet me. Through a hole he looked at me. 

““Ts there a letter here for me?’’ 

He looked at me. ‘“‘ Letter for you? 
think you are known all over the world.”’ 

I had forgotten to tell my name. But I gasped it out 
and he began to look over a pack of letters, dealing the 
cards of hope. Nervously I waited. There were only 
three more letters—and he threw one of them to me, and 
upon the envelope was the New York stamp. Open I 
ripped it, trembling, and there was a check for six dollars, 
and my eyes were blind. 

“Well, what else do you want?’”’ 

““Nothing. I—er—can you cash this check? I ama 
stranger. You can see by this letter that it’s all right.’’ 

I passed over the check and the letter. ‘‘ Well, I reckon 
it’s all right enough. Indorse the check.’’ 

‘*T_-] told you I was a stranger and I don’t think I 
can get any indorsers.’’ 

“What, can’t you write your name across the back of it ?’’ 

“Oh, is that what you call indorsing? Once be 
enough ?”’ : 

He gave me six dollars, and touching the ground only in 
high places I walked about in the golden light. 


Why, you must 


Post-Office 


“What, can’t you write your name 
across the buck of it?” 


In this town of Bolivar a paper was published, and I heard 
its editorials thundering as I went up the stairs. The editor 
wanted no literary work, but he wanted some one to set type, 
so after my brief literary career, I found myself at the 
““case.’’ The editor, being a gentleman, permitted me to 
contribute to his sheet, and I was setting up a thing “‘ out of 
my head’’ when a lawyer from across 'the hall came into the 
room. ‘‘ Why, where is your copy?’’ he asked, and a mis- 
chievous fib popped into my mind. ‘‘ There’s the copy on 
the hook.’’ 

““ But how can you set it up and it hanging over there?’’ 

““T have read it over once and that’s all I need to do.”’ 

““You don’t mean to tell me that you can read a thing over 
once and then set it in type without looking at it again?’’ 

“Yes, that’s what I am doing.”’ 

“Why, that beats anything 1 ever saw. Say, Judge, come 
in here a minute,’’ and when an old gentleman entered the 
lawyer explained to him. ‘‘ Wonderful!’’ he declared, 
shaking his head. ‘* Tell Doctor Horn to come in here.’’ 

The doctor, a wise old gentleman, came in, and marveled 
with the lawyer and the judge. “‘ Why don’t you study 
law?’’ said the judge. 

“Well, it wouldn’t be any use. 
one place.’’ 

“Why so?”’ 

‘Well, the water gives out on me—gets soI can’t drink 
it, and I have to move on somewhere else. Can’t stand it 
more than three months and I have only a narrow strip of 
territory left, and when that is used up I don’t know what Ill 
do.’’ 

“ Doctor,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ did you ever hear of a case like 
that?’’ 

The doctor was the wisest man in the community. It was 
no time to fall down. ‘‘ Oh, there are a few—a very few 
such cases,’’ said he. ‘‘I remember treating one in Missouri 
—peculiar condition of the stomach known as tregendero- 
gus, and for it we have found no specific. But without self- 
laudation I may say that I can materially prolong the young 
man’s stay in our neighborhood.”’ 

Upon this strange disease I was requested to read a paper 
before the Eclectic Society, which I did, and young women 
gave me their sympathy. About three months later I 
received a letter from my old friend Warren telling me of a 
community in Arkansas that was ripe for a newspaper, and I 
informed the good people of Bolivar that the water had at 
last given out. Throughout the neighborhood I had made a 
reputation as a writer, having written a story for a well- 
known Eastern story paper. It was not printed. It came 
back; but the editor, in a polite note which he had taken the 
trouble to print on a slip of paper, thanked me cordially for 
having reposed such confidence in him, and this attention on 
the part of a literary stranger made me many friends. The 
lawyer, the judge, the doctor, society and the village brass 
band went with me to the railway station, and from the rear 
platform I waved the town a good-by. I wonder how long 
ago that was—and I wonder if little children in Bolivar have 
ever been told of a liar known to their fathers. But in those 
days it was a hard thing to run a country newspaper with one 
hand and deal out truth with the other. Tothat place I must 
go again. The waters of this life have no doubt ‘‘ given out 
on”? the old doctor, but I hope that roses bloom upon his 
grave. No doubt the judge was long since judged—and I 
hope that if I should be so fortunate as to be admitted into 
the domain of the saints—I hope that the judge will not look 
surprised and say, ‘‘ Hallo! how did you get in here?”’ 


I can’t stay long in any 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of three papers by Mr. Read. 
The last in the series will appear next week. 
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[= TOOK the Constitution some time to catch up with the 
Flag in Porto Rico, but it finally got there. 


Q 


HE inheritance tax law, recently enacted by a number of 
States, may have something to do with causing a thrifty 
man to wish to die poor. @ 


HE watermelon has been officially declared a fruit instead 
of a vegetable, as some people once called it. Thus the 
Administration obtains a new hold on the colored vote. 


@ 


i KIND-HEARTED editor proposes that pet cats and dogs 

be given decent burial. There are some people who 
want to sleep at night that would not object to contributing 
to start the cemeteries. @ 


T SEEMS that David B. Hill’s platform, ‘‘I am a 

Democrat,’’ is the only one that a member of that party 

can bank on at present if he has occasion to use a platform 
in different parts of the country. 


Q@ 


Ax nation that tries to get its revenues out of American 

foods is playing a lowtrick on its people. It simply 
means that they eat less and pay more for it in order that the 
Government may have a larger army and bigger warships. 


@ 


EBRASKA reports a fall of hailstones as big as goose 
eggs. This is gratifying. We have heard so much of 
hailstones as big as walnuts and hens’ eggs that an increase 
to keep up with the big achievements of these modern times 
is both prudent and consistent. 


Q 


ATTLESNAKE stories are very much in vogue. As a 
rule they are pretty good stories— especially that one 
about the young violinist who saved his life from two rattlers 
by playing rag-time music to them. The veracious chronicler 
says that the snakes lay stunned. 


Q 


ENERAL GOMEZ and Sefior Palma have been throwing 
bouquets, each saying that the other ought to be the 
President of new Cuba. The same thing has been done in 
other countries, and at the last minute some unsuspected 
patriot has come forth from the floral exhibit with the pre- 
cious persimmon. 


es 


The Things that are Czesar’s 


sg andeste the finding of the Court of Inquiry bear out the 

worst hopes of Admiral Schley’s enemies, it is hard to 
see how Admiral Sampson will be benefited. For an opinion 
adverse to Schley could only result in the reapportioning of 
his share of the glory among the captains who took part in 
the Santiago fight. And a verdict confirming the almost 
universal belief in his bravery and competence would demand 
that those honors which are the just due of one who renders 
his country a conspicuous service be paid him. Titles and 
rewards are the gifts of Governments, but glory comes from 
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the people. The first have been withheld from Schley too 
long if he be worthy; the second has been accorded him in 
too full measure if he be found wanting; for despite accusa- 
tion and insinuation he has been and remains the popular 
hero of Santiago. 

The country has always been willing to concede to Admiral 
Sampson everything that his best friends can justly claim for 
him—that he is a brave officer and an efficient executive; 
that he acquitted himself creditably in the blockade before 
Santiago, and that he would have covered himself with glory 
had he been among those present at the battle. These good 
and solid things are his beyond question, but no decree of 
court or department can give him the glory that is battle- 
won. For Sampson, like Sheridan, was far away when the 
fight began, but unlike Sheridan, his good steed, strong with 
the strength of ten thousand horse, could not bring him to 
the field of action in time to give him place in the twenty 
minutes’ battle. 

Because Sampson happened to be off chasing trivialities 
at that supreme and only moment in his life, when years of 
patient work would have culminated in a burst of glory, 
his too zealous friends have sought to belittle the battle itself 
and to magnify the importance of the blockade. Richard 
Harding Davis, bringing up the rear-guard of his followers, 
gives their contention in a sentence, smuggled into a short 
story, when he makes a reporter say: ‘‘ He’s put a combina- 
tion lock on that harbor that can’t be picked —and it’ll work 
whether Sampson’s asleep in his berth, or fifteen miles away, 
or killed on the bridge. He doesn’t have to worry; he knows 
his trap will work—he ought to; he set it.’’ 

Granting all this, the real truth is that it is the cheers of 
the country, not a reputation for excellence in mathematics, 
which Sampson’s friends want for him. But the people, un- 
reasonably enough, perhaps, applaud the man who does the 
fighting, not the figuring. Nothing can detract from the credit 
due Sampson for his handling of the blockade, but nothing 
can put him a mile nearer the actual fighting, or give him the 
glory that belongs to the men who fought. It is impossible 
not to sympathize with Sampson, but sympathy for Sampson 
does not justify abuse of Schley. Both are men of high char- 
acter and fine records. Admiral Schley, like Sampson, did 
gallant service as a young man in the Civil War. Schley, as 
well as Sampson, has given a good account of himself since 
the Civil War; he has done splendid service in various parts 
of the world, in the China Seas and in the Arctics. The 
testimony of the past is that he, like Sampson, is a man above 
cowardice. Let the Court, then, by a broad and public 
investigation, clear up the fog of crimination and recrimina- 
tion that clouds the brilliance of a great achievement, and 
sullies alike the name and fame of two brave men whom the 
people would honor. 
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Nature does not rest all summer to produce a big 
crop in the fall, 
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The Passing of War’s Pomp 


Agee to news dispatches the British army authori- 

ties are about to order that in all coming wars and other 
manceuvres of troops such officers as are not mounted shall 
not carry swords. Instead, they shall carry carbines, which 
are useful in actual warfare, whereas the sword is, and long 
has been, of no possible use except to dismounted officers in 
the mélée that follows a charge with fixed bayonets—a 
charge such as will never again be made unless the armies 
of the world resume the use of the old-fashioned, short-range 
firearms, which enabled the enemy to get within bayonet 
range before they could all be killed or wounded. Even in 
our Civil War, when bayonet charges were frequent, there 
were comparatively few infantry officers, no matter how 
brave, that ever had occasion to use the sword in battle, for 
the revolver was more effective for attack and self-protection. 
As to that, there were many effective cavalry regiments in 
which not one man in a hundred had ever used his sabre for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 

But what is to become of the “‘ pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war ’’ if armies are to be divested of every- 
thing that is showy? Brilliant uniforms are no longer worn 
in the field, even by soldiers on general camp duty; line- 
officers’ sashes have disappeared and epaulettes are seldom 
seen except on the shoulders of militia officers. In the South 
African war the British officers even covered or discolored 
their buttons, and carried and used rifles, so that the Boers 
might not distinguish them from their men, yet they fought 
no less bravely nor were they less obeyed and respected by 
Tommy Atkins. Gayly-colored braid and cord is still worn 
by army musicians, but in action these useful persons are 
generally kept in the rear of the fighting line, where they are 
inconspicuous. The ‘‘soul-stirring drum’’ is held in light 
esteem by military economists, for the bugle is quite compe- 
tent to take its place without neglect of the bugle’s own 
special duties. Many experienced soldiers believe that even 
regimental colors will never again be taken into action, for 
despite their sentimental significance and their service as a 
rallying point they are the favorite targets of the enemy’s 
best marksmen, and so increase the chance of a regimental 
line being broken at its centre. They also lessen the fighting 
force of an army, for each color-bearer is a carefully selected 
man, and deserving of a better use than to be specially shot 
at while never being permitted to shoot. But, if all that is 
visibly attractive is to be banished from armies, what will be 
the effect upon the classes from which recruits are obtained? 
Probably fewer men will enlist through love of display, but 
this will mean fewer light-headed youths to desert at the first 
opportunity. Modern armies have become so frightfully 
costly that they cannot afford to accept any human material 
of doubtful quality, nor to maintain any old-time custom that 
can lessen their effectiveness. Our own little army, during 
almost a third of a century after the Civil War, set the 


example that foreign armies are beginning to follow. Serv- 
ing mostly in the Indian country, the officers dressed plainly, 
became expert marksmen, fired as frequently as their men, — 
and earned reputations as fighters, in distinction from mere 
passive bravery under fire. Very like them in action were 
the Boers, who had no swords, no sashes, no drums, no flags, 
nor even uniforms, yet long held their own against the great- 
est army that Great Britain ever put in the field. 
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The great American dramatist and the great 
American novelist come to us every autumn, but 
somehow they seldom last through the winter. 


es 
The Man onthe Inside ~* 


VERY journalist and most readers of journals know the 
phrase, ‘‘an inside view.’’ When some prominent citi- 
zen dies, or endows a college, or organizes a trust, or builds 
a racing yacht, the editors of the country begin searching for 
some one who knows him well enough ‘‘ to do him from the — 
inside; ’’ some one who can take the public behind the scenes. 
You may, if you like, call the public a great Peeping Tom, — 
or you may pat it on the back and say that it is displaying a — 
natural wish to have its news authenticated. But the “‘ inside 
view’ is more important out of journalism than init. The — 
world is full of people who derive incalculable, and for the 
most part harmless, enjoyment from the fact that on some 
subject or other they have ‘‘an inside view.’’ Of course, it 
is easy to see how pleasant it would be to be in the counsels — 
of the Tsar of all the Russias, to share Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
secrets, or to be the familiar friend of Mr. George Meredith, — 
But it is something to know Mr. Edward Smith, who writes — 
the reports of the ball games in your newspaper, to be 
intimate with the alderman from your ward, or to number 
the policeman at the corner among your acquaintances. It 
is soothing to the vanity to say that you dined last night with — 
Sir Henry Irving. But it is also something to tell the lad — 
next you in the gallery that you walked to the theatre in — 
company with the man who is now on the stage shifting a 
chair and table in preparation for the performer of the next — 
turn. And as you yourself are very possibly pitcher on a 
local nine, the super on the stage has very probably informed 
his fellow scene-shifters that you honored him with your 
companionship as far as the stage door. 

The brightness which such simple snobbishnesses as these 
bring into life is by no means to be despised. The fact that — 
we can all hope to be celebrities in little is an honest enough 
incentive. And the acquisition of the ‘‘ inside view’’ means 
the gain of a certain amount of knowledge. It was a maxim 
of President Garfield—and doubtless has been of many 
another distinguished man—that you could meet no one dur- 
ing your whole course of life who did not know more on some 
subject than you did yourself. Your problem is to find the 
subject, and if the encounter is a casual and short one this 
requires no little tact and dexterity of mind. Your pride in 
your own great or little “‘ inside view”’ is really a recogni- — 
tion that you have acknowledged a certain superiority in — 
your friend, and that by your friendship you have made some — 
of his treasures of wisdom your own. This is a rationale of 
lion-hunting which will allow us all to go on the chase with 
a clear conscience and redoubled ardor. : 
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People who eat onions always find plenty of ex- 
cuses, but those who don’t never care to hear them. 
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Lean Years and Fat 


HE worst bit of home news that the United States has 
heard in several years is that continued drought has 
damaged the growing corn in some of the Western States. 
But the West is full of people who are quick to learn and | 
who have had serious lessons in lean years. Time was when 
the Western farmer was the most open-handed man in the | 
world as long as his hand contained anything. Like every 
other American he longed to give his family anything they 
wanted, in addition to everything they needed; so in his fat — 
years he paid out his hard earnings for pianos, Brussels car- _ 
pets, silk dresses, jewelry, broadcloth coats and fashionable — 
furniture, and when there was not money enough to do all he 
wished, he would give his note-of-hand, with a mortgage for 
security. When the lean years came he chewed the bitter 
cud of reflection or blamed some one other than himself — 
generally the impersonal entity called ‘‘the Government,’’ or | 
that other aggregation popularly known as ‘‘the money 
power.’’ But in the last three or four years he has himself — 
become part of the money power and has learned to respect 
himself in his new relation to the financial world. ; 
The savings-banks statistics of some of the Western States” 
compare favorably with some of those of the agricultural dis- _ 
tricts of the East, and the Western depositor gets higher rates — 
of interest than his Eastern cousins. Farm mortgages have 
been extinguished at a rate that has excited the wonder and 
envy of Eastern farmers. Perhaps the individual farmer’s 
bank balance may not be so large as the sum he hoped to 
earn from the crop that has been damaged, but most of us — 
know: by experience how much better, in a bad year, is a lit- 
tle cash than abundant credit. { 
So, even if the damage to crops has been as general as the 
published reports indicate, we are not likely to hear a repeti- 
tion of the stories of suffering that were common in the last 
season of protracted drought and heat. On the contrary, it 
is extremely probable that the West will set a needed 
example to millions of Eastern people whom busy times and 
an easy money market have made as free-handed and 
improvident as if all coming years were to be fat years. si 
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Pierrepont: 
No, I can’t 
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think any- 
thing of your 
post-graduate 
course idea. 
You’re not 
going to bea 
i j poet or a pro- 
| fessor, but a 
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packer, and 
the place to 
take a post- 
graduate 
course for 
that calling is 
in the pack- 
ing-house. 

Some men 
learn all they 
know from 
books; others 

ot from: lite; 
‘both kinds are narrow. The first are all theory; the second 
are all practice. It’s the fellow who knows enough about 
practice to test his theories for blow-holes that gives the world 

a shove ahead, and finds a fair margin of profit in shoving it. 
_There’s a chance for everything you have learned, from 
Latin to poetry, in the packing business, though we don’t use 
much poetry except in our street-car ads., and about the only 
‘time our products are given Latin names is when the State 
Board of Health condemns them. But I think you’ll find it 
safe to go short a little on the frills of education; if you want 
‘them bad enough you’ll find a way to pick them up later, after 
business hours. 

_ The main thing is to get a start along right lines, and that 
is what I sent you to college for. I didn’t expect you to carry 
off all the education in sight —I knew 
‘you’d leave a little for the next fel- 


—raised his salary 
and made him 
assistant timekeeper 


Jow. But I wanted you to form good 
mental habits, just as I want you to 
have clean, straight physical ones. 
Because I was run through a thresh- 
ing machine when I was a boy, and 
didn’t begin to get the straw out of 
my hair until I was past thirty, I 
haven’t any sympathy with a lot of 
these old fellows who go around 
bragging of their ignorance and say- 
ing” that boys don’t need to know 
anything except addition and the 
“Dest policy’? brand of honesty. 
| We started in a mighty different 
world, and we were all ignorant to- 
gether. The Lord let us in on the 
ground floor, gave us corner lots, 
and then started in to improve the 
ladjacent property. We didn’t have 
to know fractions to figure out our 
profits. Now a merchant needs as- 
tronomy to see them, and when he 
ocates them they are out somewhere 
near the fifth decimal place. There 
re sixteen ounces to the pound still, 
but two of them are wrapping paper 
ina good many stores. And there’s 
just as many chances for a fellow as 
ever, but they’ re a little gun shy, 
pad you can’t catch them by any such 
tse method as putting salt on 
sheir tails. 
Phirty years ago you could take an 
pld muzzle-loader, and knock over 
mty of ducks in the city limits, 
. Chicago wasn’t Cook County 
, either. You can get them still, 
you’ve got to go to Kankakee and 
ahammerless along. And when 
tarted in the packing business 
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— it’s no joke 


THE SATORDAT “EVENING. POST 


From John Graham, in Chicago, 
to his son Pierrepont at Harvard 


it was all straight sailing—no frills—just turning hogs 
into hog meat—dry salt for the niggers down South and 
sugar-cured for the white folks up North. Everything else 
was sausage, or thrown away. But when we get through 
with a hog nowadays he’s scattered through a hundred dif- 
ferent cans and packages, and he’s all accounted for. What 
we used to throw away is our profit. It takes doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and poets, and I don’t know what, to run 
the business, and I reckon that improvements which call for 
parsons will be creeping in next. Naturally, a young man 
who expects to hold his own when he is thrown in with a lot 
of men like these must be clean and sharp as a hound’s 
tooth, or some other fellow’s simply going to eat him up. 

The first college man I ever hired was old John Durham’s 
son Jim. That was a good many years ago when the house 
was a much smaller affair. Jim’s father had a lot of money 
till he started out to buck the universe and corner wheat. 
And the boy took all the fancy courses and trimmings at col- 
lege. The old man was mighty proud of Jim. Wanted him 
to be a literary fellow. But old Durham found out what 
every one learns who gets his ambitions mixed up with num- 
ber two red—that there’s a heap of it lying around loose 
in the country. The bears did quick work and kept the cash 
wheat coming in so lively that one settling day half a dozen 
of us had to get under the market to keep it from going to 
everlasting smash. 

That day made young Jim Durham a candidate for a job. 
It didn’t take him long to decide that the Lord would attend 
to keeping up the visible supply of poetry, and that he had 
better turn his attention to the stocks of mess pork. Next 
morning he was laying for me with a letter of introduction 
when I got to the office, and when he found that I wouldn’t 
have a private secretary at any price, he applied for every 
other position on the premises right down to office boy. Itold 
him I was sorry, but I couldn’t do anything for him then, that 
we were letting men go, but I’d keep him in mind and so on. 
The fact was that I didn’t think a fellow with Jim’s training 
would be much good, anyhow. But Jim hung on—said he’d 
taken a fancy to the house, and wanted to work for it. Used 
to call by about twice a week to find out if anything had 
turned up. 

Finally, after about a month of this, he wore me down so 
that I stopped him one day as he was passing me on the street. 
I thought I’d find out if he really was so red-hot to work as he 
pretended to be; besides, I felt that perhaps I hadn’t treated 
the boy just right, as I had delivered quite a jag of that wheat 
to his father myself. 

“Hello, Jim,’’ I called; ‘‘ do you still want that job?” 

“Yes, sir,’’? he answered, quick as lightning. 

““Well, I tell you how it is, Jim,’’ I said, looking up at 
him— he was one of those husky, lazy-moving six-footers — 
““T don’t see any chance in the office, but I understand they 
can use another good, strong man in one of the loading gangs,” 

I thought that would settle Jim and let me out, for it’s no 
joke lugging beef, or rolling barrels and tierces a hundred 
yards or so to the cars. But Jim came right back at me 
with, ‘‘ Done. Who’ll I report to?”’ 

That sporty way of answering, as if he were closing a bet, 
made me surer than ever that he was not cut out for a butcher. 
But I told him, and off he started hot-foot 
to find his foreman. I sent word by an- 
other route to see that he got plenty to do. 

I forgot all about Jim until about three 
months later, when his name was handed 
up to me for a new place and a raise in 
pay. It seemed that he had sort of abol- 
ished his job. After he had been rolling 
barrels a while, and the sport had ground 
down one of his shoulders a couple of 
inches farther than, the other, he got to 
scheming around for a way to make the 
work easier, and he hit on an idea for a 
sort of overhead railroad system, by which 
the barrels could be swung out of the 
storerooms and run right along into the 
cars, and two or three men do the work 
ofa gang. It was just asI thought. Jim 
was lazy, but he had put the house in the 
way of saving so much money that I 
couldn’t firehim. So TI raised his salary, 
and made him an assistant timekeeper 
and checker. Jim kept at this for three 
or four months, until his feet began to 
hurt him, I guess, and then he was out 
of a job again: It seems he had heard 
something about a new machine for reg- 
istering the men, that did away with 
most of the timekeepers except the fel- 
lows who watched the machines, and he 

kept after the Superintendent until 
he got him to put them in. Of 
course he claimed a raise again for 
effecting such a saving, and we 
just had to allow it. 

I was beginning to take an in- 
terest in Jim, so I brought him up 
into the office and set him to copy- 
ing circular letters. We used to 

send out a raft of them to the trade. 

That was just before the general 

adoption of typewriters, when they 
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were still in the experimental stage. But Jim hadn’t been in 
the office plugging away at the letters for a month before he 
had the writers’ cramp, and began nosing around again. The 
first thing I knew he was sicking the agents for the new type- 
writing machine on to me, and he kept them pounding away 
until they had made me give them atrial. Thenit was allup 
with Mister Jim’s job again. I raised his salary without his 
asking for it this time, and put him out on the road to intro- 
duce a new product that we were making —beef extract. 

Jim made two trips without selling enough to keep them 
working overtime at the factory, and then he came into my 
office with a long story about how we were doing it all wrong. 
Said we ought to go for the consumer by advertising, and 
make the trade come to us, instead of chasing it up. 

That was so like Jim that I just laughed at first; besides, 
that sort of advertising was a pretty new thing then, and I was 
one of the old-timers that didn’t take any stock in it. But 
Jim just kept plugging away at me between trips, until I 
finally took him off the road and told him to go ahead and 
try it in a small way. 

Jim pretty nearly scared me to death that first year. At 
last he had got into something that he took an interest in 
— spending money —and he just fairly wallowed init. Used 
to lay awake nights thinking up new ways of getting rid of 
the old man’s prof- 
its. And he found 
them. Seemed as 
if I couldn’t get 
away from Graham’s 
Extract, and when- 
ever lesiaw apt) e 
gagged, for I knew 
it was costing me 
money that wasn’t 
coming back; but 
every time I started 
to draw in my horns 
Jim talked to me, 
and showed me 
where there was a 
fortune waiting for 
me just around the 
corner. 

Graham’s Extract 
started out by being some- 
thing that you could make 
beef-tea out of—that was 
all. But before Jim had 
been fooling with it a 
month he had got his girl 
to think up a hundred 
different ways in which it 
could be used, and had 
advertised them all. It 
seemed there was nothing 
you could cook that didn’t 
need a dash of it. He kept 
me between a chill and a 
sweat all the time. Some- 
times, but not often, I just 
had to grin at his foolish- 
ness. I remember one 
picture. he got out show- 
ing sixteen cows, or there- 
abouts, standing between 
something that looked like 
a letter-press, and telling 
how every pound or so of 
Graham’s Extract contained the juice squeezed from a herd of 
steers. If an explorer started for the North Pole Jim would 
send him a case of Extract, and then advertise that it was 
the great heat-maker for cold climates; and if some other 
fellow started across Africa he sent him a case, too, and ad- 
vertised what a bully drink it was served up with a little ice. 

He broke out in a new place every day, and every time he 
broke out it cost the house money. Finally, I made up my 
mind to swallow the loss, and Mister Jim was just about to 
lose his job sure enough, when the orders for Extract began to 
look up, and he got a reprieve; then he began to make 
expenses and he got a pardon; and finally a rush came that 
left him high and dry in a permanent place. Jim was all 
right in his way, but it was a new way, and I hadn’t been 
broad-gauged enough to see that it was a better way. 

That was where I caught the connection between a college 
education and business. I’ve always made it a rule to buy 
brains, and I’ve learned now that the better trained they are 
the faster they find reasons for getting their salaries raised. 
The fellow who hasn’t had the training may be just as smart, 
but he’s apt to paw the air when he’s reaching for ideas. 

I suppose you’re asking why, if I’m so hot for education, 
I’m against this post-graduate course. But habits of thought 
ain’t the only thing a fellow picks up at college. 

I see you’ve been elected President of yourclass. I’mglad 
the boys aren’t down on you, but while the most popular man 
in his class isn’t always a failure in business, being popular 
takes up a heap of time. I noticed, too, when you were home 
Easter that you were running to sporty clothes and cigarettes. 
There’s nothing criminal about either, but I don’t hire sporty 
clerks at all, and the only part of the premises on which 
cigarette smoking is allowed is the fertilizer factory. 

I simply mention this in passing. I have every confidence 
in your ultimate good sense, and I guess you’!1 see the point 
without my elaborating with a meat ax my reasons for think- 
ing that you’ve got college enough for the present. 

YouR AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


— put him out on the road 
to introduce a new product 
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THE, SATURDAI TEV ENING ROSE 


CALUMET ‘“RKR’—By Merwin-Webster 


A Romance of the Great Wheat Corner 


SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 


HE elevator was the place for the din- 
ef ner, if only the mild weather that had 
followed the Christmas storm should 
continue—on that Bannon, Pete and Max 
were agreed. New Year’s Day would be a 
holiday, and there was room on the distrib- 
uting floor for every man who had worked an 
hour on the job since the first spile had been 
driven home in the Calumet clay. To be 
sure, most of the laborers had been laid off 
before the installing of the machinery, but 
Bannon knew that they would all be on hand, 
and he meant to have seats for them. But 
on the night of the thirtieth the wind swung 
around to the northeast, and it came whis- 
tling through the cracks in'the cupola walls 
with a sting in it that set the weighers to 
shivering. And, as the insurance companies 
would have inquired curiously into any ar- 
rangement for heating that space on the tops 
of the bins, the plan had to be given up. 

As soon as the last of the grain was in, on 
the thirty-first, Max took a north-bound car 
and scoured South Chicago for a hall that was 
big enough. Before the afternoon was’ gone 
he had found it, and had arranged with a 
restaurant keeper to supply the dinner. 
Early the next morning the three set to work, 
making long tables and benches by resting 
planks on boxes, and covering the tables with 
pink and white scalloped shelf-paper. 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Max, after 
draping a twenty-four-foot flag in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways, let it slide down the ladder to the 
floor and sat down on the upper round, look- 
ing out over the gridiron of tables with a dis- 
gusted expression. Peterson, aided by a man 
from the restaurant, was bringing in load 
after load of thick white plates, stacking them 
waist high near the door. Max was on the 
point of calling to him, but he recollected that 
Pete’s eye, though quick with timbers, would 
not help much in questions of art. Just then 
Bannon came through the doorway with 
another flag rolled under his arm. 

““They’re here already, a couple of dozen 
of ’em,’’ he said, as he dropped the flag at the 
foot of the ladder. ‘‘ I’ve left James on the 
stairs to keep ’em out until we’re ready. 
Better have an eye on the fire-escape, too— 
they’re feeling pretty lively.’’ 

““Say,’’ Max said abruptly, ‘“‘ I can’t make 
this thing look anyhow. I guess it’s up to 
you.’’ 

“Why don’t you just hang them from the 
ceiling and then catch them up from pretty 
near the bottom —so they’ll drape down on 
both sides of the windows?’’ 

“I know,’’ said Max, “‘ but there’s ways of 
making ’em look just right—if Hilda was 
here, she’d know- *” He paused and 
looked down at the red, white and blue heap 
on the floor. 

During this last week they had not spoken 
of Hilda, and Bannon did not know whether 
she had told Max. He glanced at him, but 
got no sign, for Max was gazing moodily 
downward. 

““Do you think,’”’ Bannon said; ‘‘do you 
think she’d care to come around?” 

He tried to speak easily, as he might have 
spoken of her at any time before Christmas 
Day, but he could not check a second glance 
at Max. Atthat moment Max looked up, and 
as their eyes met, with an awkward pause, 
Bannon knew that he understood; and for a 
moment the impatience that he had been 
fighting for a week threatened to get away 
with him. He had seen nothing of Hilda, 
except for the daily ‘‘Good-morning,’’ and a 
word now and then. The office had been 
besieged by reporters waiting for a chance at 
him; under-foremen had been rushing in and 
out; Page’s representatives and the railroad 
and steamboat men had made it their head- 
quarters. It may be that he would not have 
spoken in any case, for he had said all that he 
could say, and he knew that she would give 
him an answer when she could. 

Max’s eyes had dropped again. 

“You mean for her to help fix things up?’’ 
he asked. 

Bannon nodded; and then, as Max did not 
look up, he said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“Why —why, yes, I guess she’d just as 
soon.’’ He hesitated, then began coming 
down the ladder, adding, ‘‘ I'll go for her.’’ 

Bannon looked over his shoulder — Pete 
was clattering about among the dishes. 

““Max,’’ he said, “‘ hold on a minute.’’ 

Max turned and came slowly back. 
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Bannon had seated himself on the end of a 
table, and now he waited, looking down at 
the two rows of plates, and slowly turning a 
caster that stood at his elbow. What he 
finally said was not what Max was awaiting. 

“What are you going to do now, Max— 
when you’re through on this job?’’ 

‘“ Why —I don’t know ——”’ 

‘“ Have you got anything ahead?”’ 

“Nothing sure. I was working for a firm 
of contractors up on the North Side, and 
I’ve been thinking they’d take me back.’’ 

““Vou’ve had some experience in building 
before now, haven’t you?’’ Bannon was 
speaking deliberately, as if he were saying 
what he had thought out before. 

‘“Ves, a good deal. It’s what I’ve mostly 
done since I quit the lumber business.”’ 

““When Mr. MacBride was here,’’ said 
Bannon, ‘‘he told me that we’ve got a con- 
tract for a new house at Indianapolis. It’s 
going to be concrete, from the spiles up— 
there ain’t anything like it in the country. 
I’m going down next week to take charge of 
the job, and if you’d like to go along as my 
assistant I’ll take you.’’ 

Max did not know what to say. At first he 
grinned and blushed, thinking only that 
Bannon had been pleased with his work; 
then he grew serious. 

‘“*Well,’’ said Bannon, 
say?’’ 

Max still hesitated. At last he replied: 

““Can I have till to-morrow to think about 
it? I—vyou see, Hilda and I, we most always 
talk things over, and I don’t exactly like to 
do anything without ——”’ 

““Sure,’’ said Bannon; ‘‘think it over if 
you like. There’s no hurry up to the end of 
the week.’’ 

Bannon smiled and Max turned away. 
But after he had got a third of the way down 
the aisle he came back. 

“Say, Mr. Bannon,”’ he said, ‘‘I want to 
tell you that I— Hilda, she said—she’s told 
me something about things—and I want 
to——”’ It had been a lame conversation; 
now it broke down, and they stood through a 
long silence without speaking. Finally Max 
pulled himself together, and said in a low 
voice: ‘‘Say, it’s all right. I guess you 
know what I’m thinking about. And I ain’t 
got a word to say.’’ Then he hurried out. 

When Max and Hilda came in the restau- 
rant man was setting up the paper napkin 
tents on the raised table at the end of the hall, 
and Pete stood by the door looking upon his 
work with satisfaction. He did not see them 
until they were fairly in the room. 

““Hello,’? he said; ‘“‘I didn’t know you 
was coming, Miss Vogel.’’ He swept hisarm 
around. ‘“‘Ain’t it fine? Makes you hungry 
to look at all them plates?’’ 

Hilda followed his gesture with a smile. 
Her jacket was still buttoned tightly, and her 
eyes were bright and her cheeks red from the 
brisk outer air. Bannon and James were 
coming toward them, and she greeted them 
with a nod. 

“There’s going to be plenty of room,”’ she 
said. 

““That’s right,’’ Pete replied. ‘‘ There 
won’t be no elbows getting in the way at this 
dinner. Come up here where you can see 
better.’ He led the way to the platform, and 
they all followed. 

““This is the speaker’s table,’’ Pete went 
on, “‘ where the boss and all will be’’—he 
winked toward Bannon—‘‘and the guest of 
honor. You show her how we sit, Max; you 
fixed that part of it.’’ 

Max walked around the table, pointing out 
his own, Pete’s, James’ and Bannon’s seats, 
and those of the committee. The middle 
seat, next to Bannon’s, he paused over. 

“Hold on,’’ said Pete, ‘‘ you forgot some- 
thing.’’ 

Max grinned and drew back the middle 
chair. 

““ This is for the guest of honor,’’ he said. 

““Do you mean me?”’ Hilda asked. 

““T guess that’s pretty near,’’ said Pete. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Oh, no—thank 
you very much —I can’t stay.”’ 

““How about this, Max? You ain’t been 
tending to business. Ain’t that so, James? 
Wasn’t he going to see that she come and sat 
up with us where the boys could see her?”’ 
He turned to Hilda. ‘‘ You see, most of the 
boys know you’ve had a good deal to do with 
things on the job, and they’ve kind of took a 
shine to you——”’ Pete suddenly awoke to 


“what do you 


the fact that he had never talked so boldly to 
a girl before. He hesitated, looked around 
at Max and James for support and at Bannon, 
and then, finding no help, he grinned, and 
the warm color surged over his face. The 
only one who saw it all was Hilda, and in 
spite of her embarrassment the sight of big, 
strong, bashful Pete was too much for her. 
A twinkle came into her eyes, and a faint 
smile hovered about her mouth. Pete saw it, 
misunderstood it, and, feeling relieved, went 
on, not knowing that by bringing that twinkle 
to Hilda’s eyes he had saved the situation. 
““Tt’s only that they’ve talked about it some, 
and yesterday a couple of ’em spoke to me, 
and I said I’d ask Max, and i) 

“Thank you, Mr. Peterson,’’ Hilda replied. 
‘“Max should have told me.’’ She turned 
toward Max, her face sober now except for the 
eyes, which would not come under control. 
Max had been dividing his glances between 
her and Bannon, feeling the situation heavily, 
and wondering if he ought not to come to her 
relief, but unable to dig up the right word. 
Pete spoke up again. 

““Say, honest now, ain’t you coming?’’ 

““Tcan’t really. I’msorry. I know you’ll 
have a good time.”’ 

Bannon had been standing aside, unwilling 
to speak for fear of making it harder for her. 
But now she turned to him and said, witha 
lightness that puzzled him: 

“Aren’t we going to do some decorating, 
Mr: Bannon? I’m afraid it will be dinner 
time before Mr. Peterson knows it.’’ 

Pete flushed again at this, but she gave him 
a quick smile. 

‘“Yes,’’ said Bannon, “‘ there’s only a little 
over half an hour.’’ He paused, and looked 
about the group, holding his watch in his hand 
and fingering the stem. The lines about his 
mouth were settling. Hilda glanced again at 
him, and from the determined look in his 
eyes she knew that his week of waiting was 
over; that he meant to speak to her before 
she left the hall. It was all in the moment’s 
silence that followed his remark; then he 
went on, as easily as if he were talking toa 
gang on the marine tower— but the time was 
long enough for Hilda to feel her brief cour- 
age slipping away. She could not look at 
him now. 

‘“Take a look at that door, James,’? he was 
saying. ‘‘ I guess you’ll have to tend to busi- 
ness if you want any dinner.’’ 

They all turned and saw the grinning 
heads of some of the carpenters peering into 
the room. 

“Tl fix ’em,’’ said James with a laugh, 
starting toward them. 

““Give him a lift, Pete,’’ said Bannon. 
““He’ll need it. You two’d better keep the 
stairs clear for a while, or they’ll stampede 
WSK 

So Pete followed, and for a few moments 
the uproar from the stairs drowned all 
attempts at conversation. Only Max was left 
with them now. He stood back by the wall, 
still looking helplessly from one to the other. 
The restaurant men were bustling about the 
floor; and Hilda was glad they were there for 
she knew that Bannon meant to send Max 
away, too. She was too nervous to stand 
still; and she walked around the table, reset- 
ting the knives and forks and spoons. The 
paper napkins on this table were the only 
ones in the room. 

‘““Aren’t the other’’—she had to stop to 
clear her throat—‘‘aren’t the other men 
going to have napkins? ’”’ 

““They wouldn’t know what they were 
forse 

His easy tone gave her a momentary sense 
of relief. 

““They’d tie them on their hats, or make 
balls to throw around.’’ He paused, but 
added, “‘ It wouldn’t look bad, though, would 
it?—to stand them up this way on all the 
tables.”’ 

She made no reply. 

*“ What do you say?” 
her. ‘‘ Shall we do it?” 

She nodded, and then dropped her eyes, 
angry with herself that she could not over- 
come her nervousness. There was another 
silence, and she broke it. 

““It would look a good deal better,’’ she 
said, “‘if you have time to do it. Max and I 
will put up the flags.”’ 

She had meant to say something that would 
give her a better control of the situation, but 
it sounded very flat and disagreeable —and 
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she had not meant it to sound disagreeable. 
Indeed, as soon as the words were out, and 
she felt his eyes on her, and she knew that 
she was blushing, she was not sure that she 
had meant it at all. Perhaps that was why, 
when Bannon asked, in a low voice: ‘‘ Would 
you rather Max would help you?’’ she turned 
away and answered in a cool tone that did 
not come from any one of her rushing, strug- 
gling thoughts: ‘If you don’t mind.’’ 

She did not see the change that came over 
his face, the weary look that meant that the 
strain of a week had suddenly broken, but she 
did not need to see it, for she knew it was 
there. She heard him step down from the 
platform, and then she watched him as he 
walked down the aisle to meet Max, who was 
bringing up the flags. She wondered impa- 
tiently why Bannon did not call to him. 
Then he raised his head, but before a word 
had left his lips she was speaking, in a clear 
tone that Max could plainly hear. She was 
surprised at herself. She had not meant to 
say a word, but out it came; and she was 
conscious of a tightening of her nerves anda 
defiant gladness that at last her real thoughts 
had found an outlet. 

““Max,’’ she said, ‘‘ won’t you go out and 
get enough napkins to put at all the places? 
You’!] have to hurry.’ 

Bannon was slow in turning; when he did 
there was a peculiar expression on his face. 


“Hold on there,’ calleda waiter. ‘‘ There 
ain’t time to fold them.’’ 
“Yes, there is,’’ said Bannon shortly. 


““ The boys can wait.”’ 

“But dinner’s most ready now.’’ 

“Then I guess dinner’s got to wait, too.’’ 

The waiter looked disgusted, and Max 
hurried out. Bannon gathered up the flags 
and came to the platform. Hilda could not 
face him. For an instant she had a wild 
impulse to follow Max. She finally turned 
her back on Bannon and leaned her elbows on 
a chair, looking over the wall for a good place 
to hang the flags. She was going to begin 
talking about it as soon as he should reach 
the platform. The words were all ready, but 
now he was opposite her, looking across the 
table with the red and white bundle in his 
arms, and she had not said it. Her eyes were 
fixed on a napkin, studying out the curious 
Japanese design. She could hear his breath- 
ing and her own. She let her eyes rise as 
high as the flags, then slowly, higher and 
higher, until they met his, fluttered, and 
dropped. But the glance was enough. She 
could not have resisted the look in his eyes. 

“Did you mean it?’’ he asked, almost 
breathlessly. ‘‘ Did you mean the whole 
thing?’’ 

She could not reply. She glanced around 
to see if the waiters could hear. 

“Can’t you tell me?’’ he was saying. 
“It’s been a week.”’ 

She gazed at the napkin until it grew misty 
and indistinct. Then she slowly nodded. 

A waiter was almost within hearing. 
Bannon stood looking at her, heedless of 
everything but that she was there before him, 
that her eyes were trying tu peep up at him 
through the locks of red-gold hair that had 
strayed over her forehead. 

“ Please ’’—she whispered —‘‘ please put 
them up.’’ 

And so they set to work. He got the ladder 
and she told him what to do. Her directions 
were not always clear, but that mattered lit- 
tle, for he could not have followed them. 
Somehow the flags went up, and if the effect 
was little better than Max’s attempt had been 
no one spoke of it. 

Pete and Max came in together soon with 
the napkins, and a little time slipped by 
before Bannon could draw Max aside and grip 
hishand. Then they went at the napkins, and 
as they sat around the table, Hilda and 
Bannon, Pete and the waiters, folding them 
with rapid fingers, Bannon found opportunity 
to talk to her in a low voice during the times 
when Pete was whistling, or was chaffing with 
the waiters. He told her, a few words at a 
time, of the new work Mr. MacBride had 
assigned to him, and in his enthusiasm he 
gave her a little idea of what it would mean 
to him, this opportunity to build an elevator 
the like of which had never been seen in the 
country before, 
and which would 
be watched by 
engineers from 
New York to San 
Francisco. Lt 


was not until she asked in a faltering under- 
tone: ‘‘ When are you going to begin?”’ that 
it came to him. And then he looked at her 
so long that Pete began to notice, and she had 
to touch his foot with hers under the table to 
get him to turn away. He had forgotten all 
about the vacation and the St. Lawrence trip. 

Hilda saw, in her side glances, the gloomy 
expression that had settled upon his face; and 
she recovered her spirits first. 

“It’s all right,’’ she said; “‘I don’t care.”’ 

Max came up, then, from atalk with James 
out on the stairway, and for a few moments 
there was no chance to reply. But after 
Bannon had caught Max’s signals to step out 
of hearing of the others, and before he had 
risen, there was a moment when Pete’s atten- 
tion was drawn away, and he said. 

“Can you go with me— Monday?” 

She looked frightened, and the blood rose 
in her cheeks so that she had to bend low over 
her pile of napkins. 

“Will you?’’ He was pushing back his 
chair. 

She did not look up, but her head nodded 
once with a little jerk. 

“And you’ll stay for the dinner, won’t you 
—now?”’ 

She nodded once more, and Bannon went to 
join Max. 

Max made two false starts before he could 
get his words out in the proper order. 

“ Say,” he finally said; ‘‘ I thought maybe 
you wouldn’t care if Itold James. He thinks 
you’re all right, you know. And he says, if 
you don’t care, he’d like to say a little some- 
thing about it when he makes his speech.’’ 

Bannon looked around toward Hilda and 
slowly shook his head. 

““Max,’’ he replied, ‘‘if anybody says a 
word about it at this dinner Ill break his 
head.”’ 

That should have been enough, but when 
James’ turn came to speak, after nearly two 
hours of eating and singing and laughing and 
riotous good cheer, he began in a way. that 
brought Bannon’s eyes quickly upon him. 

““Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘ we’ve worked hard 
together on this job, and one way and another 
we’ve come to understand what sort of a man 
our boss is. Ain’t that right?’’ 

A roar went up from hundreds of throats, 
and Hilda, sitting next to Bannon, blushed. 

““We’ve thought we understood him pretty 
well, but I’ve just found out that we didn’t 
know so much as we thought we did. He’s 
been a pretty square friend to all of us, and 
I’m going to tell you something that’ll give 


you a chance to show you’re square friends of | 


his, too.’’ 

He paused, and then was about to go on, 
leaning forward with both hands on the table, 
and looking straight down on the long rows 
of bearded faces, when he heard a slight 
noise behind him. A sudden laugh broke 
out, and before he could turn his head, a 
strong hand fell on each shoulder and he went 
back into his chair with a bump. Then he 
looked up, and saw Bannon standing over 
him. The boss was trying to speak, but he 
had to wait a full minute before he could make 
himself heard. He glanced around and saw 
the look of appeal in Hilda’s eyes. 

““Look here, boys,’’ he said, when the 
room had grown quiet; ‘‘ we aren’t handing 
out any soft soap at this dinner. I won’t let 
this man up till he promises to quit talking 
about me.’”’ 

There was another burst of laughter, and 
James shouted something that nobody under- 
stood. Bannon looked down at him, and said 
quietly, and with a twinkle in his eye, but 
very firmly: ‘ 

“Tf you try that again, I'll throw you out 
the window.”’ 

James protested, and was allowed to get 
up. Bannon slipped into his seat by Hilda. 
““Tt’s all right,’’ he said, in a low tone. 
‘* They won’t know it now until we get out of 
here.’? His hand groped for hers under the 
table. 

James was irrepressible. He was shouting 
quickly now, in order to get the words out 
before Bannon could reach him again. 

“ How about this, boys? Shall we stand 
ities 

*“No!’’ was the reply, in chorus. 

“All right then. 
Three cheers for 
Mr. Bannon. Now 
— Hip, hip ——”’ 

There was no 
stopping that. 
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An Admiral’s Little Dilemma 


If Rear-Admiral Lewis A. Kimberly, who 
was to have been one of the Court of Inquiry 
that is to examine into the case of Rear- 
Admiral Schley, were to revise Goldsmith he 
would probably write a familiar distich thus: 

Man wants but Little here below, 
Nor wants that Little Large. 

When he was at Apia some years ago, dur- 
ing the petty Samoan war, there were among 
the volunteer nurses two Englishwomen: a 
Miss Large, who happened to be of diminu- 
tive stature, and a Mrs. Little, who was 
really large. The Admiral’s mind was so 
full of serious problems that he was bothered 
in getting the names of the two ladies attached 
to the right personalities. 

The appearance of the larger one conveyed 
a suggestion which naturally made him call 
her Mrs. Large, and the little woman, by the 
same mental process, became for him Miss 
Little. That was all very well for a few 
times, and then Mrs. Little expostulated. 
She could take a joke, she said, as long as it 
could be considered a joke, but when carried 
too far it began to look like insult. 

The Admiral expressed deep regret that he 
should have thus distressed her, and naval 
tradition represents him as offering an 
explanation somewhat in this wise: 

‘Mrs. Little, were you less large I should 
have no difficulty in remembering that you 
are Little, but you yourself must acknowl- 
edge that large as you are it is a little hard 
to call you Little. You know that a large 
care rests upon me, and I have little time 
for a little matter like this. Bear with me 
a little, and you will see what is largely 
responsible for my seeming neglect to recall 
your name. When I meet you and your 
excellent colleague, Miss Large, I recognize 
you immediately, Mrs. Little. But so long 
as Miss Large is little and Mrs. Little is 
large, then my mind trips me. I make the 


| natural mistake of calling Miss Large Miss 


Little and Mrs. Little Mrs. Large. But now 
that you have called my attention to my un- 
fortunate error I shall not make that blunder 
again. All that I must do is to fix in my 
mind that Little is large and Large is little, 
and therefore if I call the little one Large 
and the large one Little I shall be all right. 
Thank you so much for setting me right.’’ 


Bluffing with an Unloaded Gatling 


Corporation Counsel Charles M. Walker 
has recently been Acting Mayor of Chicago, 
has several times, before this, repre- 
sented Mr. Harrison in that capacity. How, 
on one of these occasions, he averted a 
bloody riot and prevented the loss of many 
lives by cool judgment and a play of strat- 
egy, was a dramatic episode. 

While driving from his home on the North 
Shore to the City Hall he had to pass the 
point of shore-land claimed by Chicago’s 
“Squatter King,’’ Captain George Streeter. 
Years ago the craft of the old lake captain 
was cast up on this shore. The doughty 
adventurer continued to live in this stranded 
schooner until the waves deposited about the 
boat an increment of land several acres in 
extent and easily worth a million dollars. 
This tract he claimed as his personal prop- 
erty, called about him a company of adven- 
turers, organized his community into ‘‘ The 
District of Lake Michigan,’’ and then boldly 
served notice on all State and ‘municipal 
authorities that any attempt to disturb his 
squatter sovereignty would be met with 
armed resistance. 

This edict had been out only a few hours 
when Acting Mayor Walker attempted to 
pass that portion of the Lake Shore Drive 
which cut through the so-called ‘‘ District of 
Lake Michigan.’’ As he approached the dis- 
puted tract there was a loud command to 
halt. Before him he saw a line of breast- 
works and a group of men armed with rifles, 
revolvers and shotguns, not to mention an 
old-fashioned cannon. 

‘If you enter The District 
Michigan,’’ declared the sentinel, ‘‘ you’ll be 
a dead man.’’ The party looked determined 
e .ough for any deed, no matter how rash, and 
the Acting Mayor wisely wheeled about and 
took another thoroughfare to his office. 
There he found his telephone jangling with 
calls from terrified North Siders who had 
also been held up at the point of the pickets’ 
The chief of the Lincoln Park police 
had been grazed by a bullet and his horse 
shot from under him, and another ball, aimed 
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The Dandy 
Shiner 


holds any size shoe, 
ladies’ or men’s, 
perfectly rigid 
so that the high- 
est polish can be 
easily obtained. 
Ask any shoe dealer 
for it. If not ob- 
tainable, send di- 


rect. Forwarded on 
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Every Boy His Own Toy Maker 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele: 
phones, Magic Lanterns, 4solian Harps, 
Boats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackle, 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others, : 
All is made so plain that a boy can 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus- “ 
trations. This great book, by mail, 10 cents; 
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SoLp ONLy IN A YELLOw Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Brist 
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with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
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the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
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breech-loading gun ever built. 
Illustrated Catalog for 6 cts. 
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To make you familiar with the Standard 
Musical Association and its object (which is 
to supply music at the lowest possible price), 
we will send four musical compositions to any 
address on receipt of ten cents. Three of 
these selections are copyrighted, and cannot 
be bought in any music store for less than 
one dollar. All we require is that you send 
your name and address—and ten cents in 
stamps for postage and wrapping. 


Mention this magazine when writing. 


The Standard Musical Association 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send 10c for 3 months’ trial 


subseription to 


The American Boy 
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every where. 

32 large pages. Send 10 cents to-day 
—regular subseription $1.00 a year, 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
54 Majestic Building Detroit, Michigan 
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at a park policeman, had wounded a child. 
Mr. Walker first began to analyze the situa- 
tion from a legal viewpoint. This at once 
brought. to light a peculiar complication. 
The main portion of the squatter’s domain 
being off the shore of Lincoln Park, it was 
outside the jurisdiction of the city of 
Chicago, which has no authority whatever 
inside of park limits. If city police should 
be sent to put down the uprising and any 
person should be killed or injured, the 
municipality would be legally liable for 
heavy damages, and if death should result 
from a shot fired by a bluecoat the unfortu- 
nate officer might be held for murder. 

The Acting Mayor, however, quickly 
formed a plan of campaign and put it into 
operation. Sending for the Sheriff of Cook 
County, an official having power to make 
arrests in park territory, Mr. Walker 
explained the situation and said: 

““Go with the Chief of Police to the scene 
of the riots. Under the law you have the 
power to call upon any bystanders to act as 
deputy sheriffs to assist in making arrests, 
and I'll have five hundred bystanders in blue 
uniforms awaiting your word. Then, 
besides, there is the park police force.’’ 

Orders were telegraphed to all adjacent 
police stations and in fifteen minutes a stream 
of bluecoats began to pour in upon the defiant 
squatters. Inside of an hour five hundred of 
them had been mobilized for action. In 
addition to side-arms they brought a Gatling 
gun. This was trained upon the picket-line 
of squatters. One moment the rioters hesi- 
tated, looked at the Gatling gun, surveyed 
the array of policemen, and then surrendered. 

The Gatling gun, by the way, was innocent 
of ammunition. 


Nine Hats on a Congressman 


Representative Joseph W. Babcock, of 
Wisconsin, the author of the proposal to 
remove protective duties from articles manu- 
factured by trusts, used to take considerable 
pride in his. powers as a political prophet. 
In the canvass preceding the general election 
of 1894 he was, as Chairman of the 
Congressional Campaign Committee, the cen- 
tre of attraction to a group of Washington 
correspondents whose business it was to keep 
up with the progress of affairs. One day, 
when nine of these men were in his office at 
once, somebody suggested that every one 
present mark on a slip of paper his best guess 
at the Republican membership of the next 
House of Representatives. 

“All right,’’ responded the Congressman; 
‘“and the man who guesses furthest from the 
truth is to put up a supper for the whole 
party.’’ 

The guesses ran all the way from Babcock’s 
233 down to 166, marked by a very enthusi- 
astic Democrat. When the votes were 
counted on election night the Republicans 
were found to number 244. The nine corre- 
spondents all met, by what appeared like a 
coincidence, at the Babcock headquarters a 
week later. Every man wore a new, shiny 
silk hat. 

““You gentlemen seem very resplendent up 
aloft,’’ remarked Mr. Babcock, glancing 
from one head to another. ‘‘ Where did you 
get all of those new hats?’’ 

‘Won them on the election!’’ the group 
answered in chorus. 

The words were scarcely spoken when a 
stranger entered with an envelope addressed 
to Mr. Babcock. Hetore it open and drew 
forth a bill from one of the leading outfitters 
of Washington: 

To 9g silk hats, at $8 — $72. 

*“T haven’t ordered any hats from this 
place!’’ roared the Chairman. ‘‘ What does 
this mean?’’ 

“We got them at your expense!’’ 
in a second chorus from his visitors. 

“Don’t you remember,’’ added one of the 
correspondents, ‘‘ that you said that if your 
guess came nearest to the right figures you 
would give us each a silk hat?”’ 

“No, I don’t! I didn’t say anything of 
the sort! It was agreed that we were all to 
have a supper at the expense of the man who 
made the worst guess.’’ 

““Oh, pshaw ! you’ve forgotten was the 
third chorus, uttered with a suspicious uni- 
formity and rhythm, suggesting rehearsals 
in advance. 

‘What could I do?’’ said Babcock after- 
ward, narrating the incident to a sympathetic 
friend. ‘‘ There were nine of those rascals 
against only one of me. Of course, they 
could have borne me down with such a 
weight of testimony, even ina court of law. 
I paid for the hats—I had to. But, though 
more than six years have passed, I haven’t 
tasted a morsel of that supper yet.”’ 
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Telegraph @ Telephone 


(Concluded from Page 3) 


invisible light can affect the receiving ap- 
paratus is correspondingly increased by the 
use of a guiding wire. 

From this point of view, which has slowly 
been reached as the result of much scientific 
and practical investigation, the electric cur- 
rent carried over a wire is not really in the 
wire, but runs through the space surround- 
ing the wire, and the wire acts only as the 
guide or channel directing the waves. 

The great field for wireless telegraphy is 
the surface of the ocean. Here no permanent 
telegraph wires can be floated, and no per- 
manent telegraphic communication with 
moving vessels can be secured by wire in the 
ordinary way. Moreover, it is a curious fact 
that wireless telegraphy can be carried suc- 
cessfully over a considerably greater radius, 
or to a longer distance, over the sea than over 
the land. This seems to be due to the fact 
that the surface of the earth is electrically a 
poorer conductor than the surface of the sea. 

We may hope that, in the future, light- 
houses will be equipped with wireless tel- 
egraph apparatus, and ships upon the ocean 
with receivers and transmitters on their 
masts, in such a manner that not only will 
vessels be warned of their approach to land 
from a great distance, and in spite of fog 
or darkness, but also that messages may be 
exchanged between vessels and the land. 

As for telephony, we may expect improve- 
ments in apparatus, as time goes by, whereby 
telephonic conversations will be more loudly 
reproduced, and also carried to greater and 
greater distances, when desired. The system 
of telephonic communication should increase 
and ramify until all buildings, save the small- 
est, shall be in telephonic communication. 


A New Way to Send Telegrams 


As regards telegraphy, the present limits are 
temporarily set; in order to make a marked 
improvement it would seem that radical in- 
novations will be necessary. It is, however, 
possible and practicable to make the telegraph 
carry more communication than it now does, 
and the mail less. In other words the tel- 
egraph can be made to rob the mails of their 
more important letters to a greater extent 
than the depredation is carried on to-day. In 
a certain sense it may be said that at the 
present time the telegraph carries as much of 
the mail service as the telegraph rates justify. 


Consequently we cannot expect telegrams | 


to rob the mails further unless the cost of 
telegraphy is further reduced, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how that cost can be substantially 
reduced under existing conditions. One way 
in which the cost of telegraphic transmission 
can be reduced is by stenographers learning 
the Morse code, and learning to write out their 
important letters in perforation upon a band 
of paper. This band of perforated paper 
could then be carried to the nearest telegraph 
office, say in New York, and passed through 
a mechanical transmitter there at the rate of 
1000 words a minute, for a distance of 1000 
miles, or say to Chicago. The paper band 
at Chicago, with this message written upon it 
by the automatic action of the receiving in- 
strument, could then be sent, by messenger, 
to the Chicago mercantile office of destina- 
tion, by which process a letter of five hun- 
dred words would occupy the wire only half 
a minute. The work of deciphering at the 
receiving end, and of perforating at the 
transmitting end, would be accomplished by 
the stenographers in the receiving and the 
sending mercantile offices respectively. It is 
by some such system that we may expect 
letters which would take twenty-four hours 
to deliver by express train to take one hour 
by wire: viz., fifteen minutes in perforation, 
ten minutes in messenger delivery, ten min- 
utes’ delay in waiting turn on the circuit, half 
a minute in transmission by wire, ten minutes 
in manual delivery and fifteen minutes in 
deciphering, or about one hour in all fora 
500-word communication. 

Since hearing by wire is already an accom- 
plished fact, in telephony, the question arises 
as to whether it is possible to see by wire. 
Seeing by wire appears far more difficult than 
hearing, since the vibrations of light are 
counted in trillions each second, whereas those 
of sound in hearing are only in hundreds; 
but, after all, the problem is not more 
unsolvable to-day than that of hearing by 
wire must have seemed fifty years ago, and if 
the presentation to the eye of a distant picture 
is not accomplished directly, the future may 
find a means for accomplishing it indirectly. 
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Sail from Boston on one 
of. the immense New 
‘Twin-Screw Passenger 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 
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and LIVERPOOL. 
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tons; New England, 11,600 
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For Plans, Dates of Sailings, etc., address Dominion 

Line, 77 State St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Nearly 7500 dealers sell the Parker Lucky Curves. 
THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


is no 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
Manufactured only by THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Smith Premier Typewriter 


Occupies an Imperishable Position in 
the BUSINESS WORLD. 


Unquestionable Superior Merit 


Annually adds thousands of names to the long 
Smith Premier 
every line of trade and every profession. 


7. ae ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
th Premier Typewriter Company, Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


PARKER Fountain Pen 


The Lucky Curve stands for the best in fountain pen making. 
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No. 80. Price $10. Covered with 18k gold, of rich design. Most beautiful pen ever made. For a present, nothing could be more pleasing. & 


No. 20, Screw Joint, $2.50. Nothing fancy. Warranted in every way. No better writing pen made. 
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If yours does not, write direct. 
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$3.50 


Complete 


Odometer 


To Prove It 


It is the first reliable odometer, and doubles the zest of 
driving by showing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain | 
numerals —no “ figuring."” Adjustable attaching fixtures to _ 
fit all vehicles. Our book, giving wheel sizes and full in- | 
formation, free. In ordering state circumference of wheel. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargent Street, Hartford, Conn. | 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines 


and Fine Castings. Exhibited in Transportation 
Building, Pan-American Exposition. 


An Education 
Without Cost 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT 
offers a full course (all expenses 
paid) in any college or conserva- | 
tory in the country, in return for 
work done for the magazine. If 
you are interested send a line 
addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. aa 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 184 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


[Write for partientars 


Chicago Musical College 


ESTABLISHED 1867 Dr. F, ZIEGFELD, President. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 Michigan Boul., Chicago, III. 


SCHOOL Elocution 
OF Modern 
ACTING Languages 


BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr, F. Ziegfeld Hans Von Schiller Dr. Louis Falk 
William Castle Bernhard Listemann S&S. E, Jacobsohn 
Rudolph Ganz Charles Gauthier Herman Devries 
Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


36th SEASON BEGINS SEPTEMBER 9 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most complete 
school of its kind in America, 

Has the stronyest faculty ever assembled in a school of musical 
learning. 

The new College Building is the finest structure in existence 
devoted exclusively to a musical institution. 

The system of instruction andwrrangement of courses represent 
the outcome of thirty-five years of experience 

The terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the high 
grade of instruction. 


New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


Anywhere you can get 

a technical education 

and increase your earning 

capacity. You can earn while 

learning. Write for free circular: 

Salaried Positions for Learners. It shows how you 

can become a Ciyil, Electrical or Mechanical Engineer or 
Architect. Schools open all summer. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one critic 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.” Student life at 
Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 

and parents agree it is in all ways 

profitable for their daughters. 


Write for catalogue. 
©. C. BRAGDON, Principal 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Cornell’s Largest Fitting School 
(Ithaca, N.Y., High School) 


Gets its students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Bra- 

zil, Cuba, Porto Rico, Canada, Mexico, thirty-one (31) 

States, and from twenty-four (24) counties in N. Y. State. 

Has won 61 State and 12 University scholarships in 7 years. 
ends 40 to 60 students annually to Cornell. Tuition, $75 

for 40 weeks, Free text-books. Gymnasium. 7-acre athletic 

field. Bothsexes. Registration, 670. Fall term begins Sept. 9. 
For catalog, address 4 


F.D. BOY NTON, M.A., Principal 


THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
SUCCESSFUL 
Hundreds of Satisfied 
Pupils. Expense Small 
Full information and_testi- 
monials free. For 10 cts. in 
stamps we send Cavalleria 

Rusticana Intermezzo. 


Address Dept. 15, 
U.s8. pone YENCK SCILOOL 


adapted h 


Students 
successful 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, 
to individual needs. Tong established, 
Responsible. Successful. Practical. 
Instructors experienced and competent. 

Editors of 5 popular aN 

tions. Our students® 


contributiona# given 
preference 2" 
liheral 

rates. 


PY pleased. 
Descriptive  ontu- 

logue free. Address 
SPRAGUE CORRE- 


SPONDENCE SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, No. 132 
Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Northwestern University 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY 


Elocution, English, Physical Culture taught by twelve 
experienced instructors. Occupy our own especially 
designed building, which is used exclusively by our 
pupils. Two private lessons a week during entire 
course, Scholarships yielding $150 yearly furnished 
to needy and merttorions students. 

Send for catalogueand full information to 


R. L. CUMNOCK, A.M., Director, Evanston, Tl, 


Foca Methods. 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 
guicla ance. Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
gest and Most Practical School. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLU 
11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, © Ae 
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will become 
a deeper 


CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


THE INDIVIDUAL IDEA, it's 

9 strong 
personal influence to guide and develop it through 
a quarter of a century. ‘Vhis is ‘The Curtis School 
for 20 Boys; where discipline has quick sympathies 
for the best ina boy, and signifies much more than 
the administration of a petty code. Advertising 
pages tell little about the personality of a school 
or its master, yet the reading of our book will re- 
veal possibilities for your boy in his school life 
such as you have not thought of. 


$500. No zew boy taken over 13 years old. 
A. separate room for each boy. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 


The University Preparatory School "#4 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
een accepted since 1895. 
Complete Home. 


Certific Re es 
Boarding and Day Departments, 
Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine. 
erm from July 16 to Sept. 15. 
opens Sey b for year 1901-'02, 
Of the school, P nt Sehu says; “I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your schoul, The 
excellent manayement and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the University.”’ 

Send for Iilustrated Catatogue. 
CHAS. A. STILES B.S., Headmaster, Avenue E, 


New York 
University 


Tihnen, N.Y. 


Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 
1, 1901. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3.30 to 6 P.M. 
(LL: 1. after two- years.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 8 to 
10 P.M. (LL. B. after three 


Law School 
years.) Graduate Classes 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For cireulars address 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
limited, Individual 


Number 
life. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia. 


attention. Athletic and outdoor 


Kirkwood Military Academy 


Boarding school for boys and young men. Prepares for college 
Twentieth school 


Send for Catalogue. 


or for business. Large, beautiful) grounds. 


year begins September 18th. 


COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 
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Chicago Cor. School of Advertising 
RECORD-HERALD BLDG., CHTCAGO 


Three months’ 
course complete for 
Write now for particulars. 


ADVERTISING 


TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 


Mrs. Dorr’s School for Girls 


317 and 319 West 108th St., 


adjoining Riverside Drive, 
New York 


Boarding and Day School. 


MRS. DORR 


MISS MILLER } Princ ipals. 
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SELF TAUGHT. ‘The 
Palmer method — of 
Muscular Movement 


PENMANSHIP fiers 


one rapid, common-sense, Macinese ecdbiteg at canine. 
No failures, An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Kasy to learn. Aids toa better position. 88 
Lessons postpaid 25 cents. ‘I hese complete lessons and 
in addition newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benetited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


School of Music 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON — CHICAGO 


Complete courses in music under superior instruct- 
ors, with the many advantages incident to a large 
university. Send for catalogue containing full infor- 
mation to P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Music Hall, 
Evanston, III. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


PEEKSKILL-ON-ILUDSON, N.Y. 
: 68th Year begins September 


18th. Prepares for Colleges and 
Government Schools. horough 
business course. U.S Army 
Officer detailed by War Depart- 


ment. New and fully equipped 
Gymnasium. For ¢/éustyvated cata- 
fogue, apply to 
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An Education 
Without Cost 


THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full course 
(all expenses paid) in any college or conservatory 
in the country, in return for work done for the 


magazine. If interested send a line 


addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


you are 


Thoroughly trains young 
men and women for busi- 
ness and obtains situations, 
Instruction by mail or in 
person. Fixpenses low, For Catalogue address 


C. C. GAINES, President, Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
trated 200-p. book, ‘The 


wou ty 9 LAMIVIER Origin and Treatment of 


Stammering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage. 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


ASTMAN 


Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Write for our new illus- 


Learn Shorthand 


A knowledge of shorthand, typewriting and com- 
position will enable man or woman to become self- 
sustaining and furnishes lucrative and pleasant em 
ployment. 

The mail system of teaching by the Missouri Short- 
hand College has the endorsement of leading educators 
and of hundreds of graduates now filling positions and 
receiving good salaries. We cannot guarantee posi 
tions for graduates, no school can honestly, but the 
strony influence of the Missouri Shorthand College 
is exerted for its pupils. 

Readers of THr SATURDAY EVENING Post who 
become students of the Missouri Shorthand College 
before September 1, 1901, will receive a full unlim 
ited scholarship for twenty-five dollars cash, just 
one-half the regular price. Benn Pitman System of 
shorthand tanght. Average time required to acquire 
a practical knowledge, twenty Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Referring to the character and 
Schofield, Principal of the Missouri Shorthand Col 
lege, Professor E. Benjamin Andrews, now Chan 
cellor of the University, Lincoln, Neb., and recently 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools, says: 


weeks. 


ability of John TH. 


Board of Education, Office of Superintendent } 
of Schools, Schiller Building. . 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1900. 5 
Mr. John H. Schofield is well and favorably known 
to me as the successful director of a large shorthand 
college. I consider him not only one of the most ex 
pert practical shorthand writers whom I have ever 
known, but also an upright, honorable and perfectly 
trustwortliy gentleman, I. BENS. ANDREWS, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


Address Missouri Shorthand College 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


| Swarth- 
more, 


Penn. 


HIS co-educational Friends’ school has enjoyed a 
remarkable patronage owing to its many advan 
tages of situation, and to its high educational ideals. 
Its excellent equipment is being further improved by 
the construction of a fine cottage, a fine dormitory, a 
first-class gymnasium (both of stone), and improved 
athletic grounds. Its mental, moral and physical atimos- 
pheres are all wholesome. Athletics are encouraged 
and successful. Cottage system. Verms moderate. Kor 
illustrated catalogue and athletic circular, address 


ARTHUR: H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Of school life here is the building of character 
We are endeavoring to make 


Bordentown Military Institute 


unexcelled in the training of boys—to give them 
that mental, physical and moral equipment which 


will fit them for the work of the world. Three 
courses—Scientific, Classical and English. No 
compromise on liquor, hazing or tobacco. //yite 


Sor catalogue. 
REv. T. H. LANDON, A. M., Principal. 
Major T.D.1 DON, Commandant. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 


Riverview Academy 


Develops the manly side of boys’ characters by 
military drill, out-door sports, well-bred society 
and earnest study. Classical, Scientific and 
Business Courses. It has the buildings, equip 
ments, methods and location to make its students 
successful. Mor illustrated catalogue, address 


J. B, BISBEE, A. M., Principal 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Haverford College 
Grammar School 


Philadelphia. 


Nine miles from A Boarding 
School emphasizing the best influence of the 
home, Numbers limited. Thorough in instruc 
tion. Complete in equipment. Prepares for any 
college or technical school. Illustrated circular 
on application, 


CHARLES S. CROSMAN, Head Master, Haverford, Pa. 
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The End of the Deal— By Will Payne 


FIRST CHAPTER 


HE day’s trade was done. Along La Salle Street, from 
| the Board of Trade to the Stock Exchange, brokers’ 
offices were empty of customers. The big blackboards 
where quotations had been set down were wiped clean, ready 
for to-morrow’s yards of figures. The tickers were still; the 
telegraphers’ desks deserted. Brokers were getting into 
their overcoats and going home or to a club. The great 
banks displayed the sign ‘“‘ Closed.’’ Tellers counted up the 
greenbacks in neatly corded stacks, the gold in pretty pillars 
of double-eagles. Bookkeepers lighted their pipes and 
paused a moment for sociability. Armful after armful of 
letters accumulated in the gaping bags, prepared for the post- 
office. Janitors were sweeping up the litter. The day’s 
trade with its shift of fortunes was done. An army of under- 
lings cast the accounts and cleared the board, ready for to- 
morrow’s play. 

The wide corridor which runs from end to end of the Board 
of Trade on the ground floor was nearly empty. Brokers’ 
offices flank the corridor on either side, divided from it by 
glass windows. A window toward the lower end bears 
the sign, ‘‘ Lester Wells, Commissions, Grain, Provisions, 
Stocks, Bonds.’’ The office is the usual affair, with its 
blackboards, tickers, bulletin boards where telegrams are 
posted, chairs, cuspidors. A space is divided off by a parti- 
tion of stained pine and glass, behind which the bookkeepers 
and telegraphers work. In 
the corner there is a little 
den whose door has the 
sien. Private.’ ‘This is 
Wells’ room. 

Coming out of the den 
and striding tothe corridor, 
Robert Harper brushed by 
three men standing close 
together at the door, talk- 
ing confidentially. 

He heard one of them 
saying: ‘‘ The house is way 
long of wheat. Old man 
Wells is loaded to the 
guards with it.’’ 

“Well, what if he is? 
Ain’t Bowles on the same 
side?’’ said another. 

Harper brushed by. He 
was vaguely aware that 
their eyes followed him. 
He even fancied them say- 
ing: ‘“That’s young Harper, 
Bowles’ nephew, who got 
dropped on account of that 
shady business of mixing 
wheat.’’ 

This fancy troubled him 
only a little, because the 
other trouble was so much 
bigger and nearer. His 
interview with Wells had 
failed. He had gone to the 
business place on a forlorn 
hope of reorganizing his 
position with Laura. It had 
been more Laura’s hope 
than his own; yet now that 
it had failed he was op- 
pressed and disappointed. 

His uncle, Jonathan 
Edwards Bowles, of the 
Bowles Milling Company, 
had been his patron, too; 
had put him through col- 
lege and then taken him 
into the huge organization 
of his business. He had 
been made manager of the 
Bowles elevators. The 
young man knew well 
enough that Wells liked 
him little; but so long as 
Laura liked him so much 
he could be patient under 
the father’s grumpy hostil- 
ity. Then the business of 
mixing wheat happened. 
They had always been mix- 
ing the wheat so far as 
Robert knew. He went on 
cheerfully doing the things 
that had been done, with- 
Out a thought of certain 
dusty rules which forbade 
it. Ofasudden there was 
a scandal. The abuse had 
Overgrown under long tol- 
€rance. A reform was 
due. The Board of Trade 
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ordered an investigation. Bowles chose to make a state- 
ment to the press alleging his innocence. If anybody 
was mixing wheat in his elevators, he said, it was without 
his knowledge. He was rather shocked to find such a charge 
brought against his house. Harper read the statement half 
an hour after he received the summons from the Board to 
appear and testify at the investigation. It was clear enough. 
Obviously he was expected to shoulder the blame. Perhaps, 
technically, he alone was to blame, for there had been no 
specific instructions to him from his uncle. He had merely 
gone on doing what had been done. But his youth and pride 
arose in revolt. He sent his resignation to the Bowles 
Milling Company, ignored the summons, and was expelled 
from the Board. Then Wells’ hostility dropped the veil. 
The broker forbade him the house. This puzzled Harper, 
for he knew perfectly well that every one in the grain trade 
understood his essential innocence. It was, of course, only 
a pretext seized by Wells to vent a hostility based upon 
recondite grounds. 

Meantime the young man knew that his uncle was not ill- 
disposed toward him. It was merely a point of discipline 
with the miller, whose vast business organization had its 
independent life and polity like a state, requiring, above all, 
loyalty and obedience to the needs of the concern. He sus- 
pected that if he should make his apology and submission, 
take a new oath of fealty, he would be reinstated. 

But he never had less wish to be taken back. His eye ran 


up the clifflike granite wall of the Board, took in the tower- 
ing nests of offices which gave the neighborhood its gigantic 
effect, and he calmly repudiated the whole greedy scheme. 
He turned toward Wabash Avenue, headed for the office of 
the young and struggling automobile company where he was 
trying to make himself a foundation. That was good, any- 
way. Laura came back to him. The disappointment mel- 
lowed. The young people still had their openly clandestine 
meetings by the sympathetic connivance of all their women 
friends. They had their complete assurance of each other, 
their perfect faith in the future. They could wait a little 
while for the cloud of parental opposition to pass; for the 
perfected automobile to roll up and wheel them triumphantly 
away to that sunny future which was already the present of 
their dreams. 


SECOND CHAPTER 


pees EFFECT of this triumphal youth and love remained 
with Wells in his den after Harper went out. 

The broker sat by his desk, staring at the door through 
which the unwelcome caller had disappeared —a tall, bony, 
round-shouldered, grizzled man of sixty. He wore a rusty 
and torn alpaca office jacket. A black skull-cap was pushed 
back on his long, narrow, bald head. The shirt collar, a 
size too large, stood away from his leathery neck, displaying 
the prominent Adam’s apple. There was a patch of gray 
whisker in front of each ear. His face was deeply wrinkled. 
His large, dark eyes fixed 
themselves upon the empty 
doorway with a glance of 
singular power. 

Oddly, something about 
the young man’s broad 
shoulders had_ suggested 
the presence of the girl, 
giving Wells a subtle feel- 
ing of his daughter cling- 
ing about the obnoxious 
young man like a rich 
atmosphere, her love for 
him pleading with his 
tongue. The sense of a 
great loss oppressed the old 
man’s heart. He felt a 
helplessness against this 
victorious youth and love 
which would presently 
thrust him aside like a 
troublesome supernu- 
merary, leaving him old, 
lonely, empty. 

At one point in the inter- 
view Wells put his finger 
on that sore spot of the 
wheat mixing. Robert, 
pained and embarrassed as 
he always was when that 
business came up, feeling 
that it touched his reputa- 
tion, eager to exculpate 
himself so far as he could, 
had declared that his 
uncle held no grudge 
against him. Zealous to 
prove it he had taken from 
his pocketbook and handed 
to Wells a little slip of yel- 
low paper, of the sort used 
for memoranda, neither 
dated nor addressed, but 
bearing the loosely scrawled 
words: ‘‘If you need money 
come to me. I will let you 
have what you want.’’ By 
way of signature were the 
scrawled initials, ‘‘J. E. B.’’ 

Now, glancing at his 
desk, Wells was surprised 
to see this yellow slip lying 
before him. Both men had 
forgotten it in what had 
followed. He took it up, 
mechanically, in his sur- 
prise, and stared down 
again at the scrawled char- 
acters. His impassioned 
old mind, moving in its 
deeply worn ruts, turned 
from the young lover and 
centred upon this slip of 
paper—upon the magic of 
those scarcely legible ini- 


“I'm broke, mother,”” he said simply 
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tials, 
Jonathan Edwards 
Bowles. When Wells was 


a youth and helped tend 
his father’s ‘‘general 
store’’ in the New Jersey 
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His impassioned old mind, moving in its deeply 


worn ruts, ... 


village, another youth had come to them, the son of a widow, 
the poorest of the country poor. Wells, senior, had taken 
him half from charity, giving him board and a little wage. 
He did the rougher jobs about the store, mowed and raked 
the yard—a chubby, barefoot lad with a round, red-apple 
face. His name was Johnny Bowles. He was frankly con- 
sidered slow-witted, but he had the most irrepressible good 
nature, an untiring will to oblige. He ran to do everything 
with his moony, beaming, red-apple face. Johnny soon got 
to do more in the store and less in the stable. The country 
women liked to buy of him on account of his tireless good 
nature. Wells, senior, was the substantial man of the vil- 
lage — worth, it was said, $20,000. Young Wells was the vil- 
lage beau, the youth of position and prospects. When he 
and some others of the more elect made game of Johnny, 
young Bowles took it with his irrepressible good humor. 
They knew Johnny was stupid partly because he was so 
everlastingly good-natured. When he started West, they 
told him the Indians would boil him for his fat. When Wells 
himself first visited Chicago, then only a big country town, 
he found that Johnny had escaped the Indians and was mak- 
ing a living shoveling grain out of freight cars. 

Johnny Bowles. Evento Wells, for all his familiarity with 
the facts, some effort was necessary, some exertion of the 
imagination, to make it seem real that once upon a time the 
syllable Bowles, that word of power, was-no more than the 
name of a ragged youth. It was like trying to grasp the 
idea that once the word Napoleon was only the designation 
of an obscure cadet, signifying no more than James or 
Thomas. For now Bowles was a magic word. Under its 
command legions of gold marched out. Its mere form and 
sound were so charged with power that men’s minds 
changed at the simple sight or hearing of it. A whole world- 
wide trade acknowledged its spell. 

Johnny had saved his wage and been shrewd. His first 
profit was a Jonah’s gourd. His silver dollars were seeds of 
the giant’s beanstalk, producing huge growths over night. 
He planted in the soil of the new Western empire. His for- 
tune shot up with an incredible rapidity, towering, spreading, 
finding new roots, becoming colossal with the huge growth of 
the empire itself. Grain was the line. As the new soil 
suddenly sprouted and produced harvests Bowles’ mills 
spread to receive them. He had warehouses and mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City. An immense industry 
ceaselessly plying with its thousand wheels and ten thousand 
hands owned him its master. 

Wells had finally come to Chicago, after the long delay in 
settling up his father’s estate, and embarked as a broker. 
For thirty years he had sat in Bowles’ growing shadow and 
the shade had turned him sick. At first Bowles’ success had 
been his inspiration. If the slow-witted Johnny were such an 
alchemist, how much more could he do? He set out with a 
hot, impatient will to overtake the apple-faced boy. He had 
his successes. Half a dozen times the magic had worked for 
him. He had laid his eager hands upon a great possession. 
Like a man with a handicap he had found himself finally 
coming into the stretch with his competitor. But he had had 
as many failures as successes. Each time the magic had 
given out; the possessions had suddenly slipped like water 
through his fingers; he had been hurled back, stripped, 
scarcely able to conceal his nakedness from the public view. 
And Bowles all the time had been going on in his colossal 
success. This success was too overwhelming, too persistent. 
Bowles at length acquired a power and prestige which stead- 
ily commanded success as though he had learned the secret 
of it. Wells’ bitter soul accused the gods. An inappeasable 


centred upon this slip of paper 
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rage grew in his mind. In Chicago the relations 
between the two men had never been cordial. Even 
at first Wells remembered the ragged, apple-faced 
boy a little too obviously. Bowles had his gift of 
humor. Some of his humor was carried back to 
Wells. Now, they never spoke. 

Robert Harper was Bowles’ nephew and had been 
his protégé. Wells could not forgive him that. The 
blossoming of the ragged Bowles into the accepted 
young dandy hurt his soul. When Harper entered 
his house palpably in quest of his daughter it was 
as though he had come invested with the Bowles 
mantle of arrogant success. It was part of the in- 
veterate and intolerable Bowles luck that this fellow 
should come after Laura, as though the miller meant 
to carry his triumph even to what was dearest to 
Wells. The broker’s helpless anger chafed against 
it in secret. Then came the rupture between uncle 
and nephew. Young Harper left the Bowles fold. 
This only increased the broker’s wrath, as though 
he were asked to take Bowles’ old clothes; as though 
a man not good enough for the Bowleses were still 
good enough for the Wellses. The broker saw the 
miller sending a beggar for his daughter and tri- 
umphing over him anew. The rupture with Bowles 
gave him a tangible ground, for it reduced Harper, 
money-wise, to a shred, a tatter. No, he wouldn’t 
get the girl! 

Wells looked again at the slip~of yellow paper. 
Without knowing why, he put it in his pocketbook 
—an act proceeding from an inexplicable motive, a 
sort of vague voodooism, as though with that slip of 
paper in his possession he had a bit of Bowles 
within his power. 

For a moment he had a strange sense of that slip 
of paper in the leather case in his inner vest pocket, 
as though it possessed a living element. His deep, 
settled rage against the miller burned strongly up. 

He had need of all his rage just now. Long ago 
he had given up the slow processes of commerce. 
One could never overtake a Bowles that way. Just 
now, pulling himself up from the last bitter defeat, 
he was engaged in one of those speculations which 
were forever involving him—an enterprise to seize 
a fortune over night by shrewdness and daring. The passion 
held out. He came back to the play after each defeat fiercer 
than ever. 

He turned to the affairs on his desk, the rage to win smoul- 
dering in his: heart. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


PL eBNING to his desk, Wells took up the details of busi- 
ness methodically, with experienced competence. 

A hand was laid on the door to the dingy den. The office 
manager slipped in, silently handed a telegram to his chief, 
paused a moment for instructions, and slipped out. The 
broker looked down at the dispatch, every faculty in a sud- 
den, cruel arrest. As though a sponge had passed over his 
brain everything that had gone before was wiped out— 
Harper, Laura, Bowles himself —although the message con- 
tained Bowles’ name. It was from Wells’ confidential 
agent at Kansas City. It read: 

Learn from good sources that Bowles is going to ship his 
wheat to Chicago. Heis already engaging cars. You can 
absolutely depend upon this. 

It was not Bowles the man, the former barefoot, 
apple-faced boy that stood before Wells’ mind just then. 
It was Bowles the power, the abstraction, the factor in 
the wheat market. 

In playing for a rise, Wells had gone too far. The 
rage to win had led him beyond his depth. The rise 
must come at once or he would be defeated, ruined, 
hurled back more naked than ever. He knew that 
Bowles held a great accumulation of wheat in the 
Southwest. He had calculated that the miller must 
keep a certain part of this wheat to supply his mills. 
He had information that all the rest was engaged for 
export. Thus Bowles’ wheat would disappear. ‘The 
bears would be forced to buy back their options from 
Wells at his price. So he had calculated. With this 
message before him he saw that Bowles intended to 
bring on the Kansas City wheat, break the market with 
it, and, when prices had gone to smash, pick up the 
wheat again at his leisure. In short, the stake which 
he had thrown upon the table was now big enough to 
tempt the miller. The screen fell, and instead of the 
crowd of petty speculators whom Wells had thought 
to catch in his trap, there was disclosed the giant figure 
of Bowles, bland, invincible, with millions of un- 
touched resources behind him; looking down at the 
exhausted broker with an amused smile; calmly reach- 
ing over his shoulder and picking up the stake. It 
was like a skirmish line suddenly uncovering an army 
in position, It meant instant reinforcements or uncon- 
ditional surrender. And where could Wells find re- 
inforcements? His own resources were already ex- 
hausted in margining the wheat he had bought. It 
would require three, four, five hundred thousand dollars 
at once to margin the wheat he must now buy from 
Bowles. Where could he get sucha sum? The last 
defeat had not only swept away most of his fortune; it 
had hurt his credit, impaired his reputation for success. 
His prestige was weakened like that of a general who 
loses once too often. Men were no longer ready to back 
his skill and judgment. The old broker perceived his 
position with absolute clearness. It came fully home 
to him that he was broken, beaten, definitely ‘over- 
thrown, irretrievably ruined. He had passed through 
his Waterloo. There was nothing but blank desolation 
ahead. This perception came to his mind with stunning 


force. Heno longer thought of Bowles as a man. He was 
only an obstruction, a fact, like sun, rain, frost. There was 
no rancor in his mind then. He simply stared out at that 
waste, that endless desolation. 

The short winter day was passing. It was already dark in 
the little den, so that the broker had to fumble for his coat, 
overcoat and hat. He left the office without speaking and 
walked slowly along the broad flagging, a lean, stooped old 
figure, more stooped than ever, huddled in his overcoat. 
The high granite wall of the Board of Trade loomed clifflike 
above him. Ahead, beyond the bank, the vast flanks of the 
sky-scrapers arose, the serried windows, aglow with electric 
lights rank on rank, high up into the dark, giving an effect 
of multiplied and ceaseless human activity. The streets 
were full of people going home. Wells’ blank eyes mechan- 
ically took in this familiar scene, which now seemed 
strangely alien to him, as though he had died and passed 
beyond the use of those things. As he glanced at the low, 
strong wall of the bank, it came back to him in an odd way 
how he had opened his first bank account in Chicago, 
depositing $5000, and how important the fact had seemed. 
He found a cab, gave the direction and dropped back ina 
corner of the vehicle. As they rolled through the streets, 
aglow with lights and thronged with people, he kept looking 
out mechanically. There was a kind of infinite weariness 
in his eyes, as though they were tired with having seen 
too much. This brave show of life—the thronged, lighted 
streets with their offices and shops— how futile, how foolish 
it allseemed! It would be good to shut one’s eyes. Only 
a dull habit of living persisted mechanically. The old man 
lying back in his corner of the cab still stared out at the 
streets. : 


FOURTH CHAPTER 


HEN the cab stopped before his house Wells climbed 

out, handed up a bill and turned away without wait- 

ing for the change. He scarcely heard the cabman’s respect- 
ful acknowledgment. 

The house faced Illinois Boulevard. It had been built 
before the last defeat, when the broker felt himself far along 
on the slippery highway to fortune, with firm footing under 
him. Moreover Laura was just coming home from school. 
Bowles’ splendid new mansion on the Lake Shore Drive had 
been in Wells’ mind. It was a fine house. The architect 
had done his best by it. Now Wells and his wife lived ina 
little space on the second floor and Laura did what she could 
with the costly emptiness downstairs. 

Only the father, mother and daughter sat down to dinner 
—a simple meal, which, however, the butler served with due 
care because Laura was there. If she had been away the 
man would have left the old couple mostly to themselves and 
the dinner would have been as plain as a clerk’s. 

Wells ate mechanically, in silence, his large, dark eyes 
downcast, replying in monosyllables, absently, to his wife’s 
few questions. 

Laura, too, ate in silence. In color the daughter was 
between the father and the mother. Her brown hair had 
glints of red, of which there was a reflection in her brown 
eyes. She had heard from Robert of the failure of his 
attempt with her father. She and her mother had had their 


A splendid dream dawned 
upon the girl, . . . She and 
Robert were to be married 
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talk. She had prepared herself to make her submission. 
She called up her power of love, fixing it upon this harsh old 
man, loving him in spite of himself because he belonged in 
the lovely world which contained Robert. She waited pur- 
posely until he was in the dining-room. Then she came, in 
her bright, slender grace, her head slightly tilted back, her 
fair chin thrust out, a faint smile parting her lips, the great 
fact of the day in her mind, ready to make her submission, 
to love him in spite of himself. 

Wells had already taken his seat at the table, oblivious 
alike to wife and daughter. He did not even look up. He 
was scarcely aware of the girl’s entrance. Mother and 
daughter exchanged glances, conveying a world of meaning ; 
Laura, rebuffed, wounded, indignant; the mother silently 
pleading for the man. Mrs. Wells’ broad, flat face still had 
a certain faded fairness. Her light yellow hair had grown 
very thin and was thickly lined with gray. Of heavy, ample 
figure, wholesome, motherly, one felt her still the farmer’s 
daughter. Her attention hung upon her husband with a 
fond, constant solicitude. She silently pleaded for him with 
their daughter. 

Laura kept her eyes to her plate, pretending to eat. Once 
or twice, as Wells gave an absent, inapt monosyllable in 
reply to his wife, Laura looked over at her mother, and again 
that world of meaning, the whole drama of the household, 
silently passed between them. The girl’s eyes said: ‘‘ Why 
does he treat usso? Hecares nothing for us. He forgets 
our existence. My happiness, my love for Robert, my love 
for him—he doesn’t even know of it! Why does he treat us 
so?’’ The mother silently pleaded for him, her anxious 
heart aroused to keep the daughter’s love for the father — 
that mother’s legacy which she had seen in so much danger 
of late and had worked to preserve. 

Laura felt the appeal. She felt her own power to love. 

“Have you had a good day, father?’’ she asked presently. 
Her eyes shone on the silent man, the faint smile parted her 
lips. 

*“T don’t know,’’ Wells muttered mechanically, aware 
from the surface of a sound in his ears. 

Laura dropped her fork. Her lips trembled. She looked 
at her mother with indignation, ready to leave the table. 

In a moment it came to Wells, through the abstrac- 
tion, that Laura had been speaking, and instantly a 
recollection of Harper’s visit flashed upon his mind. 


Startled, in a whirl of confused emotion, he looked up 


at his daughter. She accused him. She was going to 
push him aside. He was old, alone, beaten, ruined. 
For a moment he felt her bright grace shining into his 
murky world. But he had someway played wrong here, 
too. He looked down at his plate. 

Finishing the meal in silence, he went upstairs 
the room they called his study—a companion-place 
the den at his office. It was a mechanical following 
habit. He did not know why he had come there or what 


Ballads of the Banks 
By Holman F. Day 


May health and heartiness never fail 
My friend the Whale—my friend the Whale ! 


There are days when the dog-fish are gnawin’ the bait, 
And the mud-cels are saggin’ the trawl ; 
When the brim and the monk-fish and pucker-mouthed skate 
Are the yield from a three-mile haul ; 
—When the dory-bow ducks with the weight that it Lugs 
Of the riffraff and sculch of the sea, 
And sculpins come gogglin’ with wide-open mugs, 
And grinnin’ socosely at me. 
It’s h’ist and Lug, and pull and tug — 
Bow-pulley chuckerin’—chugity-chug ! 
And all that ye’re gittin’ won’t pay for the weight 
Of powder to blow ’em to Beelzebub’s strait. 


Then’s the chance to be grum if ye’re taken that style 
And are sort of inclined to the blues ; 

When luck is ag’in ye ’tis whimper or smile, 
Whichever’s your notion to choose. 

Now I—I am sort of inclined to the grins, 
So, after a loaf on the rail, 

I whistle him up, my old friend of the fins — 
The jolly Jechookibus Whale ! 

é _ —The great Jechookibus, fan-fluke whale, 

A genial chap with a swivel tail ; 

Ready for larks and primed for pranks, 

—His jokes are the life of the whole Grand Banks. 


I’ve knowed him sence summer of ’Seventy-four, 
When I ‘‘ chanced ’’ on a hand-liner trip ; 
I was out in my dory one day and I wore 


¥ Oiled petticuts strapped to my hip. 


I was thinkin’ and smokin’ and fishin’ away, 

¥ As quiet as quict could be, 

When all of a whew there was dickens to pay 
In the neighborhood handy to me. 


3 With a whoosh like a rocket I shot in the air, 


And it seemed like ’twas blowin’ a gale ; 
As I h’isted sky-hootin’ I looked, sor, and there 
Was the jolly Jechookibus Whale. 

The great Jechookibus, fan-fluke whale 

Was under me, swishin’ his swivel tail. 
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he was to do. He got a cigar without turning on the light, 
drew his chair to the window and sat in the dark, staring out 
at the Boulevard. It seemed impossible to go to bed and 
leave the utter ruin impending. Yet he could do nothing. 
There was a dull, painful confusion in his mind, and he 
found himself thinking mechanically of inconsequential 
things in his helplessness and loneliness. 

The hours went by. Mrs. Wells sat in her room, the 
evening newspaper in her lap, but unable to read. Twice 
she had stolen downstairs and gone noiselessly from room to 
room merely from the necessity of some kind of action. 
Twice she had gone up to the closed, dark door of her hus- 
band’s room, turning away each time, reluctant to enter. 
Her prescience had guessed a calamity, which grew more and 
more menacing to her mind as the time passed. She had 
been to Laura’s room, too; but had not entered, unwilling 
to alarm the girl. 

At last, with the courage of her anxiety, she went to the 
study and opened the door. 

““You here, Lester?’’ she called softly into the dark. 

““Yes,’’ a dull voice answered from the window. 

At the sound of that dull voice the elderly woman’s atti- 
tude suddenly changed. Her heart throbbed up with an odd 
pain and power. It was as though, long ago, one of her 
children had called to her, ailing, in the night. The hesita- 
tion disappeared. She crossed the room at once. 

““Tt’s late,’’ she suggested. 

Wells lay humped and sprawled in the easy chair before 
the window, his long arms dangling inertly over the arms of 
the chair, staring out at the night. 

Mrs. Wells pushed a chair close beside her husband’s and 
sat down. Her motherly hand, bold in solicitude, touched 
his brow, his cheek. ; 

“You ain’t feeling very well, are you, Lester?’’ she asked 
in the voice she would have used beside the bed of a sick 
child—cheery, but full of love. The old broker’s stricken 
heart quaked for its sympathy. 

““No,’’ he answered dully. 

She lifted his feverish hand and held it between her cool 
palms. ‘‘ What’s the matter, dear?’’ she entreated. 


DRAWN BY F.R. GRUGER 


The broker, his hand inert in hers, looked slowly around 
at her. The rays of an electric lamp in the street dimly 
revealed her face, loving, full of sympathy. To Wells it was 
still the face of Susan Mills. He was scarcely aware that 
thirty years had changed it. In his habitual preoccupation 
he was still always aware of the atmosphere of her affection 
about him, even when he gave least sign of it. 

““T’m broke, mother,’’ he said simply. 

There was no need of more. She had known indefinitely 
of defeats, of fluctuations, of ups and downs. Hovering over 
the life of this dumb, absorbed man, she had caught the effect 
of that incessant battle uptown. She knew at once what this 
simple declaration meant. It was the final defeat in the long 
fight. She understood the depths of his misery. Her hands 
tightened over his. ‘‘ Mother’’ and “‘ father’’ were the 
deepest words of their affection, knit into their lives long 
ago, in more articulate, less-absorbed days, when the little 
boy had died, and later when the daughter came and was the 
big fact to both of them. She waited a moment, clasping 
his hand in a silent outflow of sympathy. 

““Tt’s too bad, father,’’ she said, when the silent, caress- 
ing moment had passed. ‘‘It’s too bad for you. I know 
how you feel it. But it ain’t everything. We were happy 
before you’ got rich. We can be happy again. You know 
when little Lester was taken away it seemed that we 
couldn’t ever care about anything less that happened to us. 
This ain’t anything like that, dear.’’ 

A strange resurrection of the past took place in the broker’s 
heart. It came up all the stronger because his long abstrac- 
tion had left it untouched. In his woe he again felt himself 
simple, a man of affection, surrounded by love. The death 
of his boy oddly blent itself with this new misfortune, subtly 
ennobling it, lifting it to pure tragedy. His hard old will 
softened under the resurrection of affection. 

‘“T’ve been in pretty hard luck lately, mother. 
lost the knack. Things have gone against me.’’ 
sounded weak, almost querulous. 

‘But it ain't everything, father,’’ she insisted gently. 

““T could stand it well enough myself,’’ he went on, ‘‘ but 
I hate to have it come now. You’re gettin’ on in years, 

mother; and Laura »? His voice choked; the old 

man stopped, stubbornly struggling with his emotion. 

‘*Laura’s young, father, and the young don’t always 
understand,”’ the mother said eagerly; ‘‘ but she knows 
how much you think of her. She’d be the last one that 
wouldn’t take anything likethis inthe right way. You'll 
see that she does take it right. I know she will. For 
us, father, it just gives us a chance to help you more. 
Don’t you fear about Laura.’’ 

*““T meant to do mighty well by my girl,’’ said the 
man with pathetic simplicity. He felt the ruin of that 
dream also in his failure. The wife saw that tears were 
dripping from his eyes, and the tears restored him close 

(Continued on Page 12) 


I guess I’ve 
His voice 
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No. 3—The Great 
JeehooKibus Whale 


He stood on his head with his tail stuck up, 
And the game he was playin’ was ball-and-cup. 


I dropped, but he caught me and filliped me quick 
And juggled me neat as could be ; 
Twas as ptetty and clever a sleight-of-tail trick 
As ever’ ye saw on the sea. 
At first I was skittish, as you can see why, 
When I found myself up there on air, 
But as soon as I noticed the quirk in his eye 
I was over my bit of a scare. 
’Twas a humorous look he was throwin’ to me 
As there I continnered to sail, 
While under me, finnin’ and grinnin’ in glee, 
Was the jolly Jechookibus Whale. 
The great Jechookibus, fan-fluke whale, 
He fanned and fanned with his big, broad tail, 
Till my petticuts filled and I floated there, 
Like a thistle-balloon on the summer air. 


*Twas the slickest performance, our dorymen swore, 
That ever was seen on the Banks; 
He lowered me back in my dory once more 
And I giv’ him my heartiest thanks. 
And J reckon he liked me and thought I was game, 
Because | wa’n’t yowlin’ in fear; 
For over and over he’s done jest the same, 
This many and many a year. 
When dog-fish are gnawin’ and other men swear 
As they jerk at the sculch-loaded trawl, 
I know I have some one to cuff away care, 
If only I whistle a call. 
Then up from his bed on the dulses he spins, 
And I boost myself over the rail 
For a sail on the tail of my friend of the fins— 
The jolly Jechookibus Whale. 
—The great Jechookibus, fan-fluke whale, 
A jovial chap with a swivel tail ; 
Ready for larks and primed for pranks, 
He drives away blues from the whole Grand Banks. 


May health and heartiness never fail 
My friend the Whale—my friend the Whale ! 


erally an instinctive objection to soiling his hands. 

The nice, clean office, with its well-ordered desks, its 
rugs, its revolving chairs or swinging stools, and its general 
air of comfort, appeals to him much more strongly than the 
grimy shop or factory. In the office everything is quiet and 
sedate; the clerks wear starched shirts, white collars and clean 
clothes. In theshop there is a jangle of noise and a plethora 
of dirt and grease; the workers there have smutty faces and 
black hands; in place of the office coat and the creased trou- 
sers they wear a soiled jumper and overalls. In the office 
work begins at eight or nine and often it is over by five. In 
the shop the whistle blows at seven and knocking-off time 
doesn’t come till six. In the one place there is nothing more 
onerous to do than shove a pen; in the other, work means 
sweat and effort. In the office a man may start in at ten or 
even twelve dollars a week; in the shop he is lucky if he 
starts at five. All these appear good reasons why the begin- 
ner should choose the office. Nevertheless, when a young 
man comes to me I always turn his mind to the shop. I 
point out to him that the thing to do is to work for the future 
and not for the present; to look ahead. That being so, the 
advantage is all with the shop. Though he may start in at 
ten dollars a week, the average office man will probably 
never get beyond fifteen. In the shop the five dollars a week 
at the start may lead to a hundred dollars a week. 


r \HE young man who is about to enter business has gen- 


The Best Business Knowledge Not in Books 


The young man who starts in at the shop is learning some- 
thing new every day; he is forging steadily ahead and 
making himself more and more valuable. If he has brains 
his opportunities will be immeasurably greater at the end of 
two or three years than are the opportunities of the average 
man who went into the counting-room. He will find more 
and better openings. He need never be out of work. 

This is easily demonstrated. Let a concern put an adver- 
tisement in a newspaper for a clerk or a bookkeeper or an 
accountant, and there will be thousands of answers. An 
advertisement for a man with a mechani¢al training will 
probably bring no answer at all because the demand for good 
mechanics is greater than the supply. 

If the mechanic has brains and a capacity for management 
his advancement toward an executive position of importance 
is very much more certain and rapid than that of the office 
man. He will be very much better qualified, as a general 
thing, for supreme control. Of course, there are many in- 
stances where the man who started in as office boy or clerk 
got to the head of affairs in large industrial concerns. But 
this was in spite of his beginning, not because of it. In 
these days, when great enterprises are being merged on every 
hand under one head, it is especially true that the man who 
knows the business from the ground up has a decided ad- 
vantage over the man who is a mere theorist, who has ab- 
sorbed his knowledge through account books and letter files. 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, President of the great steel com- 
bination, is a conspicuous illustration of this fact. 

There was a time when the ordinary business man with no 
practical training was acceptable enough as the head of an 
industrial corporation. But, with the vast extension of our 
business and the new methods that have come in vogue, the 
stockholders now demand that the person whom they intrust 
with the supreme management of their business shall be a 
practical operator. As the scheme under which we are grow- 
ing continues, this condition will be more and more pro- 
nounced, and the chances for the boy who started in the shop 
will be proportionately increased. He will know all the 
details of the business, or he will if he is the right kind of a 
boy, but the chap who started in the office will know noth- 
ing of the practical workings of his concern. The tools which 
the office man has been taught to handle, the books, give him 
no control of the situation. 

The accounting department of the corporation, large or 
small, though in some respects one of the most important, is 
in other respects the least important. It is entirely apart from 
the real work. It is supernumerary. The accounts may, if 
necessary, be made up behind locked doors. They may be 
kept thousands of miles away from the scene of operation, 
and those who keep them may never even see the operations 
with which their figures have to do. 
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It is not necessary that a man should sleep in a stable in 
order to learn how to drive a horse. But to be a good driver, 
he should certainly know how to put on the harness, to feed 
the horse, and to look after its general well-being. It is the 
same way in business. To be a good driver, a good admin- 
istrator, a man should know his plant from end to end and 
have a perfect knowledge of its departments. No one would 
think of making a boss-carpenter of a man who had never 
shoved a plane, or a master-mason of one who had never 
handled a trowel. 

At the same time, however, though it is true that the road 
that leads through the shop or factory is the safest one to 
follow for those in search of real success, it is a blind path 
to him who has not brains or ambition, who lacks applica- 
tion and enterprise, who does not look beyond the narrow 
confines of the four walls within which he works. To suc- 
ceed, something more than a knowledge of mere mechanical 
details and an expert hand is necessary. Though he works 
all day at the plane or the lathe, at construction work, in the 
ditch, or wherever his task may place him, the young man 
who has his eye on the top must work at night as well. 

He must read books and absorb all the literature that he 
can lay his hands on pertaining to the business at which he 
is employed. He must use his mind as well as his hands. 
The young lawyer and the doctor, the clergyman and the 
professor, have only laid the foundation for their work when 
they have completed their college course. In order to 
achieve success they supplement the knowledge which they 
have absorbed at the university by constant reading and 
studying. And so it is with the young man who strives to be 
something more than a mere mechanic all his life. 

With the advance that has been made in recent years in 
systems of supplementary education the road to success for 
practical workers is easier than it has ever been; much easier 
than it was ten years ago. Now we have night schools and 
technical institutes on every hand, and where these are 
unavailable the worker has at his command a number of 
excellent correspondence schools that teach the theory and 
science of engineering, electricity, and all the other pursuits 
that require technical knowledge, almost, if not quite, as 
well as it is taught at first hand. 


The Man Who Knows His Business 


The right sort of a worker, the one who is fitted to com- 
mand on a large scale, will go even further in the matter of 
understanding his business. Hewill not rest content with 
merely making himself a master in the branch or department 
in which he starts. He will make himself equally master in 
every other department of the enterprise with which he is con- 
nected. If he is with a railroad he will familiarize himself 
with construction work as well as with the workings of the 
passenger and freight departments. He will know all about 
the motive power, the building of locomotives, and the con- 
struction of cars. It was my good fortune to serve at differ- 
ent times in my railroad experience in the traffic department, 
in the department of motive power, and in the department 
that had charge of the maintenance of way. I took pains to 
acquaint myself with all the details in these various 
branches. When the opportunity came for advancement this 
varied knowledge helped me more than anything else. It 
enabled me to handle intelligently any problem in any 
department of the work put under my charge. Naturally, I 
was more valuable to my employers than if I had had knowl- 
edge of only one specialized branch. The man who grows 
up in only one department is often narrow. If he is put in 
general charge of a big property he is liable to look at all 
questions from the point of view of his specialty, and to give 
undue prominence and importance to the department out of 
which he graduated. From this there is liable to grow a 
one-sided management which makes it impossible to get the 
best results. 

This is an age of specialists, but it is also an age of great 
things, and the specialist has unusual opportunities to 
become the chief director if he is built that way. The higher 
the place, the scarcer in proportion are the men suitable to 
fill it. The specialist who bears this in mind will steadily 
broaden his field. He cannot hope to direct a big under- 
taking properly unless he is as familiar with one branch of it 
as with another. There are in all enterprises departmental 
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jealousies. The chief of every division naturally looks upon 
his own particular line of work as the most important tothe 
general results. He will try to push his department at the 
expense of the others. That is only human nature. It is 
one of the chief duties of the head of the enterprise to deter- 
mine between the claims of department chiefs. He must 
have a nice conception of the value of each man’s workto 
preserve a proper balance and assure harmonious operation. 

Under the system of consolidation that has come in all 
important lines of business, that man is most important who 
can harmonize his various departments to the best advantage _ 
and make them into an integral, cohesive body where the 
waste caused by friction is reduced to a minimum. Todo 
this it is necessary that the man should be able to decide 
from personal knowledge on any question that may come up. 
He must know the chief engineer’s work as well as does the __ 
chief engineer himself. He must be an expert in the duties 
of the general superintendent. He must have as thorough a 
knowledge of the accounting department as have the treas- 
urer and the auditor. He must know all about maintenance. 


The Working of the One:-Man Plan 


In some of the big railroads, as, for example, the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central, the organization is such — 
that the head directs only in a general way. There the 
executive work is divided, with a vice-president in direct 
charge of each division. But the tendency is more and more 
toward the concentration of power and responsibility in one — 
man’s hands, with direct communication between the heads — 
of departments and the president of the corporation. 3 
It is so with the recently organized steel corporation, and it — 
is so with the Great Northern Railroad, controlled by Mr. 
James J. Hill. Mr. Hill operates his railroad under the one- 
man plan, and the results he has achieved under this system 
have caused a general awakening inthe railroad world. 
The time has gone by when any enterprise, no matter how © 
great it is, or how old, or how profitable, will be permitted — 
by the stockholders to stand still. In the past, when, for 
instance, a railroad was built and equipped within a given 
territory, the work in a measure was supposed to be com- 
pleted. The president had nothing to do but to operate his _ 
plant. Now, however, things are moving so fast that no prop- | 
erty is considered to be finally developed. In order to keep 
abreast of the times and to make the most of the opportuni- — 
ties that present themselves there must be constant improve- 
ment, constant enlargement, constant betterment. Old ideas 
are being bowled over so fast that it taxes the most expert 
intelligence to keep up with the procession, and only those 
can stay at the front who are constantly on the lookout for 
new ideas. 
It is this fact that is making so many opportunities for 
young men of the right sort. The older men in any business 
are naturally conservative and often unprogressive,. They 
have established reputations and are loth to imperil them 
by proposing or carrying out new departures. They find it 
difficult to adjust themselves to new ideas, and as, at the 
pace at which we are going, success is to be won by a cor 
poration, as by an individual, only by new ideas, the field 
for the younger men is necessarily enlarged. Originality, 
boldness and enterprise, backed by knowledge, are val- 
uable as they have never been valuable before. And as the 
years go by these’qualities will be ever more in demand and 
ever better paid. 
Technical knowledge is specially important at this day to 
the governing head of an enterprise, because, as we branch 
out into competition with the world, we are forced to do 
business on a steadily declining margin of profit. The penny 
has come to supplant the dime as a unit in estimating profits, 
as the dime some years ago supplanted the dollar. In con- 
sequence, that concern thrives best which can shave closest 
to the cost, and in this contest the man who knows all abou 
the processes which he controls through having manipulat 
them in person, the man who entered the shop as an appre! 
tice, has a tremendous advantage over his rival whose know 
edge is theoretical. He can best reduce everything to 1 
lowest practical basis. He knows where improvements can | 
effected. He knows where expenses can be reduced witho 
a proportionate reduction in quality. He can distinguish 
between the ornamental and the essential. “ 
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The Prophets of the Grain Fields 


By 


the nation’s business is trite, but true. Knowledge 

of crop production is necessary not only to those deal- 
ing directly with farm products—the spinner, the packer, 
the miller and the railway man—in planning their opera: 
tions, but it is equally vital to every interest dependent upon 
the purchasing power of the rural population. Bountiful 
crops and rural prosperity mean increased industrial and 
commercial activity, and as industrial campaigns must be 
planned in advance, knowledge of probable crop results is 
necessary. Out of this necessity has grown what may be 
called the modern science of systematic crop reporting. How 
much a correct knowledge of crop conditions may mean to a 
single individual is only to be realized by reference to actual 
experience. 

A Chicago millionaire packer, who is occasionally interested 
directly in the grain market, said to me: 

“T once spent $25,000 to satisfy myself as to the size of the 
corn crop—and then lost a quarter of a million because my 
information was wrong!’’ 

And he seemed to regret the $25,000 wasted far more than 
the quarter million bet on the wrong side. 

The foundation of all crop reporting is the almost universal 
greetings among farmers of different districts when they 
meet: ‘‘ How is your corn?’’ ‘‘ How did your wheat turn 
out?’’ ‘* How are your hogs doing?’’ This is an instinctive 
effort to keep posted beyond the confines of personal observa- 
tion, and crop reporting shorn of all of its technical features 
and intricate elaboration is simply the carrying out of this 
idea upon a scale covering a State or a whole country. A 
crop report is a consolidation of the views of a large number 
of local observers, each taking simultaneous cognizance of 
conditions in his own district. Obviously, before any large 
number of opinions can be so consolidated as to present a 
composite photograph of the situation, they must be reduced 
to a common standard. This is done by requiring each 
observer to express his opinion of the prospect in comparison 
with an ideal standard of perfection. Such perfection is 
represented by too, and the local reporter discounts that 
figure by whatever percentage is thought to measure the 
failure of the growing crop to reach the ideal standard of 
perfection. 

This puts the opinion of the observer into concrete mathe- 
matical form, and the figure thus given is technically known 
as the ‘‘ condition ’’ of the crop. 


T" saying that agriculture is the base upon which rests 


The Reports that Wall Street Wants 


Modern crop reporting has two objects: first, to furnish indi- 
cations of final results before harvest; second, to furnish, at 
the end of the season, statistical records of the year’s har- 
vests. The latter presents valuable data to the economic 
student and to the farmer who plans his operations intelli- 
gently in the light of supply and demand; but the former is 
of more direct importance to the commercial interests of the 
country, and covers entirely the interest which the specula- 
tive world has in crop reporting. Wall Street and the grain 
pit care little for the actual records made up at the end of 
the season after the crop is garnered; but every nerve is alert 
during the season to secure first knowledge of any impending 
change in conditions. 

During the recent excitement over the great drought and 
partial destruction of the corn crop, a heavy speculator said 
to me: 

“It’s nothing to me whether the corn crop shall finally 
prove one billion or two billion bushels—just tell me will it 
Tain anywhere in reach of the telegraph to-night. That’s all 
the crop report I need!”’ 

This spirit of impatience which demands “‘ quick action”’ 
is responsible for the conflicting news, estimates and 
“ reports’? which each day in La Salle Street and Wall Street 
masquerade as crop reports, but which have nothing in com- 
mon with systematic crop reporting. This character of crop 
news is aptly illustrated by the reports of traveling ‘‘ experts,”’ 
men who visit agricultural districts during the growing sea- 
son and relying upon their own observations report their per- 
sonal views to their principals. Results in these cases 
depend entirely upon the personal equation—possibly upon 
the market position of principal or agent—and such methods 
being primitive, unsystematic and incapable of furnishing 
data of more.than comparative value may be dismissed as 
having no proper part in crop reporting. The opinion of 
Farmer Meadowfield, who has not been outside of his town- 
ship, may by accident accurately reflect the crop situation of 
the whole State, or the observations of Mr. Cityman, who 
catches fleeting glimpses of a corn or wheat crop from the 
windows of a Pullman car, as he crosses the country at the 
tate of fifty miles an hour, may prove correct; but in either 
case the chances are decidedly against the accuracy of 
such information when the limited field of actual observa- 
tion is assumed to typify existing conditions in a whole 
State, or group of States. Yet the mass of ‘‘ information”’ 
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that is daily conned on bulletin-boards or in the commercial 
press by anxious speculators has little better foundation 
than this. 


The Two Great Crop Bureaus 


There are only two bureaus that carry on systematic crop 
reporting upon a scale that covers the whole country. One 
is the Statistical Division of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the other the bureau maintained by the Orange 
Judd Farmer under the direction of the writer. In both cases 
exactly the same system is followed. Local observers are 
selected at different points thoroughly covering the product- 
ive regions of the country. These men are selected because 
of their intelligence, experience and good judgment, and cir- 
culars of inquiry are sent them at stated intervals during the 
crop season. Each observer confines his answers to the facts 
as he sees them in the limited definite area which is under 
his charge. This area is usually a county, unless the latter 
be so divided naturally that radically different crop condi- 
tions are apt to prevail in its different districts, in which case 
a county may have two or more sponsors. 

In the private bureau these observers number 
eighteen hundred, who report their local crop situation 
monthly or oftener. They are mainly large farmers, but 
include a liberal leaven of country bankers, business and pro- 
fessional men. These men receive nothing for their services 
beyond a regular copy of the paper they serve. Those report- 
ing to the Government bureau also serve without compen- 
sation. They are public-spirited, intelligent citizens who 
appreciate the fact that accurate knowledge of crop conditions 
is essential to the farmer, and who thus become, as it were, 
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Why has no poet tuned his lyre to thee 

O hen! producer of the tempting egg ? 

Is it because thou hast not lofty flight 

And dost not cleave the clouds with tireless wing? 
Is it because thy throat, though full of sound, 

Is ever songless in the stricter sense ? 

If on the score of plumage birds are hymned, 

Thou in thy various breeds hast feathers fine ; 

And trim and trig and neat thy figure is. 

But there is that within thee, luckless fowl, 

That rouseth up man’s ire. Brains, good hen, 
Would serve thy feathered tribe as they serve man. 
A single ounce of ordinary sense 

If placed within thy noddle, noodle fowl, 

Might make thee mend thy ways to such extent 
That pocts would rise up in every clime 

And sing thy obvious beauties, foolish bird. 

What lack of wisdom makes thee leave thine eggs 
When little egglings fain would pip their shells ? 
What plenteous lack of sense that makes thee stand 
Lead-footed on a vainly peeping chick, 

Quite heedless of his protestations shrill ? 

Why, in thine efforts to escape the wain 

That comest in thy pathway, dost thou fly 

Almost beneath the wheels, O rattled bird ? 

It is because, though instincts thou mayest have, 
They never are at hand when wanted most ; 

And, having of good brains no veriest jot, 

Blind luck and that alone attends thy way 

From pip of shell unto the headsman’s block! 

Not lack of plumage, lack of power to fly, 

Nor lack of ear-compelling melody, 

But lack of brains has barred thee from the line 
Of birds made famous by a poct’s pen. 

Wherefore, O hen! heed thou the Psalmist’s word: 
“With all thy getting understanding get! ”’ 

And, peradventure, in the years to come 

Some Bryant or some Shelley or some Hogg 

Shall shrine thee in the amber of his verse. 
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members of a cooperative association to which each contrib- 
utes for his own locality and through which each keeps in 
touch with crop conditions in every part of the country. For 
them the bureau is a clearing house for crop information. 

I am sometimes asked if the men who make up this corps 
of local observers can be trusted as intelligent, representa- 
tive and responsible men. The list is carefully chosen and 
is under constant scrutiny; but a fact or two will best serve 
to answer the question. For many years the late Governor 
Mount, of Indiana, served as reporter for Montgomery County, 
and after he went to Indianapolis he personally interested 
himself in securing a competent successor. From his desk 
in the Executive Mansion he frequently furnished valuable 
information and suggestions of crop conditions and changes, 
maintaining his interest in the work up to the time of his 
death. Included in the present list of observers is a former 
Governor of Nebraska, an ex-Lieutenant Governor of Kansas, 
a number of members of State legislatures and scores of men 
chosen to local official position by their fellow-citizens. The 
list of names is not only a representative one but stands for 
the best intelligence of each community represented. 

Almost universally the work is done in the spirit of genuine 
personal interest and consequently with decided thorough- 
ness. Occasionally, however, a local reporter is found who 
enters so enthusiastically into the spirit of crop reporting 
that he makes it his personal pastime and diversion. In 
Illinois is a retired farmer of considerable wealth who has, 
at his own expense, organized for his county a statistical 
bureau which is a miniature of the larger one he so ably 
serves. He has a man in every township of his county to 
whom he sends a copy.of the circular he receives from the 
Chicago headquarters. By following this practice for ten 
years he has collected a set of agricultural records probably 
not equaled by any other county in the United States. In 
the collection of this information he has found as much pleas- 
ure and diversion as the city man derives from golf, yachting 
or any other pastime. 


How the Crop Condition is Appraised 


The questions put to these local observers change with the 
season. The estimated acreage devoted to each crop in com- 
parison with the breadth of the previous year is early called 
for. Between seed time and harvest seasonal changes in 
prospect are followed by means of frequent reports upon con- 
dition of the growing crop. The technical feature of the sys- 
tem is the standard by which ‘‘condition’’ is measured. The 
word condition is not used in a sense defined in any diction- 
ary. It is employed to cover collectively all features of a 
growing plant that have a bearing on final fruition. Thus it 
covers at the same time growth, color, vigor, root strength 
and ‘‘stand.’’ Every observer who reports ‘‘ condition’? is 
presumed to note all lines of plant development and includ- 
ing all together in one general statement to modify his figure 
as there appears deficiency from perfect development in one 
or more lines. A situation in which there is absolute per- 
fection in every detail of plant development is represented by 
100, and this figure is discounted sufficiently to cover any 
deficiencies from such perfection. 

Each report relates to the crop situation inside of a known 
definite area, and the county reports are consolidated into a 
State average by assigning to each the importance which the 
county has in the production of the crop in question. The 
condition in a county having one hundred thousand acres 
devoted to corn has ten times as much weight in determining 
the State average as has the condition in a county having but 
ten thousand acres. These condition figures are important 
during the growing season because they furnish a basis from 
which may be figured with reasonable accuracy the crop 
promise at any time before harvest. The records for many 
years establish the fact that, broadly speaking, a given ‘‘ con- 
dition’’ at harvest is followed by a certain rate of yield, not 
absolutely but closely enough for an early forecast. 

After harvest the season closes with detailed estimates of 
actual rate of yield, which, when applied to the acreage 
returned at the beginning of the season, furnishes the final 
estimate for the year’s crops. These final records are, of 
course, valuable to students, but the commercial, and espe- 
cially the speculative, world has little interest inthem. Long 
before the crops are harvested the commercial world has 
formed its opinions and outlined its business campaign on 
these opinions. These opinions are crystallized around the 
condition reports during the growing season; consequently 
such reports are the valuable features, from a money stand- 
point, of systematic crop reporting. Their value to the spec- 
ulator in cotton, grains or railway stocks can be measured 
only by the extent of his interest in the market. This value, 
however, is greatly enhanced if an operator or group of oper- 
ators can secure the facts even a very short time before they 
become public property as it enables them to reap the benefit 
of market fluctuations which follow. 

(Concluded on Page 12) 
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smoking compartment of the Pullman, “‘ there’s only 

one country more wonderful than the future, and that’s 
the past. Now, you think I’m a sober, commonplace citizen 
of Kansas, and I am, but I have a past. I wish I was as sure 
of my future as I am of my past. Now, seeing old Seger 
brings up to my mind my earliest experience with the 
Indians.’?’ The Oklahoma merchant was new to the country 
and anything about Indians received his undivided attention. 

‘“My father was a farmer down near Winfield, and one 
Sunday morning I went out to hitch up the horses to go see 
my girl—I was a lathy youth of about nineteen, 1 reckon, 
and had been shaving for a year or two, and considered 
myself a right lively length of stovepipe. Well, sir—the 
old man came out and vetoed the team. ‘ They’ve been 
working all the week, and if you want to go see Maud you 
pace the ground afoot,’ he said. 

‘‘T resented this. ‘Pay me what you owe me and I won't 
bother your danged team,’ I said, hot as ginger. 

““This kind o’ tickled the old man. ‘“ Harry,’ says he, 
‘T’ll do it. You’re too smart to keep in this climate. I'll 
give you twenty-five dollars, and you say good-by to mother 
aud dig out. When you feel able to come home and act like 
a grown-up, and not like a blame one-gallus schoolboy, I’ll 
be glad to see ye.’ 

“Well, sir, I dug out. It wasn’t so funny to say good-by 
to mother and sis, but—I got away. Naturally I struck 
for heroic country. Oklahoma was the special ground for 
exploits. There were a lot of Injuns and bad white men 
down there and I thought I was sure goin’ to war when I 
crossed the line. I got a chance to camp along with a 
freighter, and sooner or later I turned up at Darlington, dead 
broke. 

‘’ The Cheyennes were considered pretty quiet by that time, 
but I was nervous as a locoed horse. Any Injun scared me, 
but I couldn’t back out and go home—in fact, I hadn’t any 
money left to go on, so I started looking for a job. Some- 
body sent me to John Seger, who was running the mail route 
to Fort Elliott then, and needed a driver. He wasa short, 
good-natured kind of a man. 

“““Where you from?’ he asked. 

“““ Kansas,’ I said. 

“ “Can you drive a span of mules?’ 

“Sure thing!’ I says. 

“All right; come around to-morrow morning and I will 
go over the route with you,’ he said finally, but I could see 
he didn’t like my looks. 

““T turned up next morning and we went over the route. It 
wasn’t a hard drive, but it went across a rolling prairie where 
everything looked alike to me. He asked me if I thought I 
could find my way next trip, and I said, ‘ You bet your life!’ 
or words to that effect. And I did, but it was much as ever. 
The third trip it turned off cold and gray and slaty, and I 
didn’t like my job a little bit. Iwas scared of Injuns all 
the time, too. They all looked alike to me. 

“Well, I had two or three mishaps and didn’t get my 
noon shift of horses till three o’clock. That put me way 
behind on my drive—and ’long toward night the snow began 
to thicken up and covered my track. I was driving along 
with the wind in my right ear, and when I found myself off 
the road I pulled in wrong. The wind had changed without 
my knowing it—anyhow, I was off the road and night getting 
thick as ink. I fussed around trying to find some sign, till 
my heart was clear down in my boot heels. Finally I pulled 
up. ‘What’s the use?’ I said. ‘I’m lost and 1 might as well 
wait till daylight.’ 

“So I sat there all humped up till it began to get light. I 
was horrible cold and stiff, but I kept stampin’ around once 
in awhile. Finally it was light enough for me to see the 
ground — but the formation was all new to me. I didn’t see 
a thing that ITremembered. Near me on the left was a big 
mound and I figured that from that mound I could see some- 
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thing to help me out—so I left my team and started up there. 
It just illustrates how unbaked I was when I tell you I hung 
to the mail sack and carried it all the way up that path. 
The route was a part of the Star-Route, but Seger didn’t know 
it and neither did I. - 

‘‘T didn’t succeed in seeing anything familiar because I 
persisted in looking in the wrong direction —if I hadn’t been 
so blind I could have seen the smoke of the ranch. Will you 
believe me—I not only didn’t discover the ranch, but I went 
down on the wrong side of the peak and lost my mules! Yes, 
sir! I said: ‘Well, there, if that don’t settle things! My 
mules have run away!’ Iwas so sure of this that I didn’t 
even walk around the hill to where the team was standing! 
I sure was locoed then. 

““But I hung to my mail sack! I dragged that cussed 
thing all day, and, as I kept walking away from the butte, of 
course I left my team farther and farther on_the side. I was 
yelling with hunger by this time and tired with walking, but 
I kept moving —had to, it was so cold and damp I couldn’t 
sit down. 

““When night began to fall again I saw the necessity for 
fire, and I got into a little draw where there was some wood 
and found I hadn’t a match. I used them all up the night 
before trying to find my road. I was knocked out for a 
while—but I began to search my pockets and finally, down 
between the lining of my vest, I dug up four broken bits — 
just the heads. It took two of them to light a fire, but I got 
one going by and by, and I spent the night alternately dozing 
and building fire. The wolves discovered me along about 
midnight and began to howl. I didn’t know much about 
wolves, but it didn't take an expert to know that their howl- 
ing meant business for me. 

““ As soon as daylight came I took my mail sack and started 
out. I walked hard that day. I climbed every hill to see if 
I could catch sight of something to go to, but the country all 
looked alike, and I reckon I walked in acircle. When night 
came I used another piece of a match to start a fire. The 
wolves howled around me again and I got no sleep at all. 
Wasn't these hard lines for mother’s boy? That night was 
seven weeks long, but it was over at last, and when it was 
light I took my faithful mail sack and started for home and 
mother. 

““T was followed all that day by three big gray wolves. 
They were on to my weakness, all right. They figured out 
that I was going to go down some minute and they were hun- 
gry, too. When they came too close I’d click the lock on the 
mail sack and they’d jump out and leave me more space. 
Now you'll ask what I thought about during that day. Well, 
sir, that’s the funny thing. I only thought of two or three 
things. I was too scared to think. My mind kept repeating 
the same thing over and over. Some full sentence would 
come into my head and would run ’round and ’round like a 
mouse inachurn. I kept looking ahead and saying: ‘When 
I reach that hill I’ll see the ranch’ —things like that. Then 
the wolves would make a diversion. I was just crawling by 
this time—reeling along like a drunken man—and _ those 
ornery devils all in easy reach to catch me fallin’. I was 
blind— mentally and’ physically —everything was covered 
with a haze. I suppose the sun shone—but it seemed kind 
of sickly to me, and when it went down it was blood red. 

“Then I began to dread the night. A fourth wolf joined 
the others and I knew they were narrowing in to make a meal 
of the boy from Winfield. I was so scared for fear of wast- 
ing my one match that I dropped it twice, but I got a blaze 
going. It was a miracle that I was able to do it, and I had 
sense enough to drag up all the wood I could, but I was so 
sleepy and weak—I couldn’t keep awake. ‘I must sleep, I 
must sleep, I must sleep,’ I kept saying, and sleep was a 
beautiful word —it seemed to make me drowsier just to say 
it—TI said it soft like this: ‘S-leep—s-sleep!’ 

“While I was building my fire I had to scare the wolves 
off three or four times—they were sure desperate—but the 
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fire kept them off finally. When I sat down to rest I knew I 
was gone! I couldn’t keep awake. I crawled up close to © 
the fire and threw on my last stick and then stretched out on 
my back and the wolves troubled me no more. 

‘‘T had been partly delirious all day, I reckon, because [ 
had visions of farmhouses and cattle —but my sleep was filled 
with dreams as vivid as life. Of course I dreamed of home. 
I thought it was a cold winter day and I was on the old road ~ 
toward the farm. I thought I was hungry and lame—kind ~ 
0’ paralyzed—and the fence posts wouldn’t go past me fast _ 
enough, but after terrible effort I got to the door. Mother 
was there, but the house was cold. Everything was dreary ~ 
and disappointing. She was glad to see me and said, ‘I'll 
get you some supper right away,’ but it was chilly and I 
didn’t get warm. Then she brought me some mince pie, but 
when I reached for it— it was cold and hard as ice. 

“ Then I thought I was out fishing with the boys, wading 
in the creek at night with a spear and atorch. I could hear 
the owls in the woods, and wolves, too. My brother Billy had 
a basket of grub tied to him, and I said: “‘Bill, my legs are 
cold and I’m awful hungry—let’s have our cold chicken 
now.’ Then I tried to light a fire on the bank and I couldn’t, 
and when I turned to get something to eat Billy was gone. 
Well, sir, I was tortured all night by dreams like that —and — 
when I woke up I was lookin’ right into the yellow eyes of a — 
monstrous wolf. He was within six feet of me just debating 
whether to give mea whirl or not. I tried to lift my arm 
and I couldn’t do it. It weighed a thousand pounds! But 
my head moved a little and the wolf hopped away. I tried 
to kick and my foot was immovable. I was paralyzed from 
the chin down! 

‘“T very nearly died right there. My heart stopped beat- 
ing. I couldn’t feel anything of my body—I seemed to be 
alive only in my head. I knew perfectly well that if the 
wolves understood my weakness they’d pounce on me, I 
dared not make a struggle for fear they would understand — © 
so I lay and watched them. They were growing bolder every 
minute, They sat ’round me on their haunches, the foam 
dripping from their jaws. They’d snap their teeth and shake ~ 
their heads the way a dog does at a cat—and they’d sort 0’ 
hunch along a little nearer each time. Oh! but they were 
anxious to set tooth in me. 

““T said: ‘This ends it. They are going to eat me.’ 

“Then my imagination took hold, and I saw myself being 
dragged around by those beasts—my head their football— 
and then I got mad. A wave of warm blood went over me 
and I made some kind of yell. 

‘“They jumped away—but not far. I don’t suppose the 
yell scared ’em much. However, I-set my teeth and began 
to roll my head from side to side and open,and shut my 
hands. This started the wolves a-snarling again, and they 
drew in close—so close I thought they were coming to take 
breakfast sure. But I yelled again and lifted one hand, and 
they retreated. I was desperate by this time. My arms 
were coming to life and the pain was so terrible I couldn’t 
think. At last I got so I could click the lock on the mail 
sack and that sent the beasts flying—they thought it was a 
gun, sure thing. 

“‘T worked until I could sit up, and at last I turned on my 
stomach, drew my feet under me and arose to my knees, 
This seemed to set the wolves crazy. They saw I was 
escaping, and back they came, making little, short leaps, 
their tongues lolling. But my faithful old mail sack still had 
the power to stand ’em off, and when I arose to my feet they 
slunk away—but they didn’t leave me—oh, no! they knew 
they had a sure thing. They only had to wait, as they were 
used to do with the wounded buffalo. The time would come 
when I must lie down. With the mail sack trailing behind 
me on the road, I started blindly to walk. No, I didn’t think 
then, I’d got beyond that —I knew I’d die if I stayed where 
was, and soI walked. When the wolves got too near I’d turt 
on 'em—I think that mail sack quelled ’em. 
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* About this time I saw a wheel track on the soft red loam. 
J was pretty fer gone, but that wheel track set me thinking: 
‘Ts it a wheel track or is it like the cold chicken of my 
dream?’ I concluded it was real and I followed it, and in 

’ the course of time, say an hour or so, I came in sight of an 
Indian teepee by a strip o’ timber. 

“*Now, I was just about as scared of an Indian as of the 
wolves, but not quite, so I went forward and had the satisfac- 
tion of losing the wolves. An old woman walking around 
the camp hissed at the dogs, and stood watching me fora 
few minutes. She could see I was on my last legs, and she 
called out some gibberish, and an old man, a villainous- 
looking old chap, also squinted at me as I crawled up. 

*“ As I got near, I expected to be killed and scalped, but I 
began to say: ‘I’m hungry—hungry! Don’t you under- 
stand?’ The old man came out and took me by the shoulder 
and hustled me into his tent. ‘I’m hungry,’ I kept saying. 
The old squaw hurried off, and soon she came back with 
some kind of a stew in a dish —the smell of it made me wild. 
I jumped at her—but the old man caught me. I screamed 


' and tore, for I thought he wanted to keep me from the grub. 


| The old woman gave me a spoonful, while the old man held 
| me tight, and then offered me another. I snatched that and 
- then I turned in and bit and clawed till the old man let me 
| go. I ate then like a famishing dog, and of course it made 
_ me sick—as the old man knew it would. 

t “Thad a little sense then, and let the old squaw regulate 
| my diet. I got sleepy finally, and that was the last I knew 
till the next day about noon. 

“T reckon I slept full twenty-four hours. I awoke hungry 
as ever, but I couldn’t walk. My legs had no more gimp 
than a string o’ stewed macaroni. The old heathens were 
having a discussion over me. The old man wanted to kill 
me right there, I could see that, but the old squaw argued 
him out of it—that’s the construction I put on their talk. 

“ Finally the old woman fed me again while the old man 
hitched up his team, and what I tell you now is incredible, 

| but it’s true. The old man came and took me and tumbled 
me into his wagon on a bundle of hay—he had a big, good- 
natured face, but I knew the treacherous heart of the redskin. 
| He wanted to fool me, but I understood him! He went back 
for his rifle and another ax. i 
' I saw his plan—he in- 
_ tended to take me away out 
on the plain and murder 
'me!—where no trace 
| would remain of my blood. 
“ For a while I lay there 
so weak I couldn’t formu- 
| Jate any plan of action. 
| While the old people rode 
along chatting like a couple 

of old farmers, I knew per- 

fectly well what was in 
| their black hearts. In a 
| hundred dime novels I had 
| been told of their devilish 
| cunning. ‘ They are prob- 
ably gloating over their 
_ plan,’ I said to myself. I 
‘watched them with the 
_ eyes of a lynx, as my story 
| books used to say. Well, 
all of a sudden the old 
/squaw whipped out a bag 
'and began to spread on 
| the old man’s war-paint. 
| Well, that settled it. I 
_knew that when an Indian 
| puts paint on his face he 
is as dangerous as a rattle- 
‘snake. ‘I will sell my life 
| dearly,’ said I to myself, 

keeping close to the text of 

The Boy Scout. I could 
jsee the gun and the ax 
under the seat, and my plan 
Was to snatch the rifle and 
kill the old man. I could 
settle the old woman with 
‘the ax. Every time the 
old man looked behind he 

smiled— oh, the murder of 
that smile—he was think- 
ing of my cries at the stake! 
“°Long about sundown 
they came to a deep ra- 
Vine and a creek, and as I saw them turn aside from the road 
Iknew my time had come. I looked around on the pleas- 
‘ant sky and the hills, and the world seemed too fine to lose 
—and when the old woman climbed out and seized the ax 
il started up. ‘ You’l] never burn me at the stake!’ I yelled, 
jand seized the gun. I was much stronger than I had felt for 
days. I leveled the weapon at the old man. ‘ Die, fiend!’ 
I screamed, and pulled the trigger. The gun was empty. 
I threw it down and began to cry like a babe. I was re- 
signed to my fate. 
_ “Thad given the old man a jolt—I could see that — but he 
‘had me at his mercy. 

“He made a rush and got me by the wrists and shook me 
hard. The old woman brought some string and they bound 
me fast—my hands behind me. I gave right up, then, and 
called for my mother. I had made a good try and failed. I 
could hear the old devils talking, and finally they both 
climbed in and drove like split. It got dark and they 

rossed a river, and the waters came into the box, but they 
just kept clattering along. I knew they had some special 
torture in store for me. I was to be burnt at the stake where 
all the tribe could see my agony. 

violent death they could conceive of. 


| 
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I had earned the most 
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“Finally I heard dogs barking, and then a familiar voice 
and the words: ‘ Hello, Starving Elk, what is it? What’s 
the matter?’ I struggled to look over the wagon-box. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Seger?’ I whined. 

“““ Well, what’s the meaning of this?’ 
dragged me out and unbound me. 

“““ These Injuns tried to kill me,’ I said. 

“He looked at me kind o’ queer, as much as to say: ‘My 
poor boy, you’re twisted, sure.” And the old redskin made 
a motion that I afterward knew meant ‘ crazy.’ 

“Seger helped me into the house, and fed me and rubbed 
me till I could stand, while that old Injun and his wife sat at 
the table and ate and told their story. 

‘*" He’s a-lyin’,’ I said; ‘he tried to kill me.’ 

“““Why, you little idiot!’ said Seger finally, ‘I’ve known 
Starving Elk and his wife for twenty years. He’s one o’ the 
nicest old men in the world—and his wife is as kind as your 
own mother. They think you’re gone crazy.’ 

““He got my story out of me by bits, and finally, when I 
reached the point where the Indians came in—he roared and 
roared, and those blamed old Injuns joined in. ‘ But he put 
on his war-paint,’ I said, as if that proved something. 

“““ War-paint!’ he said. And when I explained, he roared 
again. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘the old man was coming to visit 
the Agency and was just finishing his toilet-—as you would 
put on a paper collar.’ 

“Well, now, all this shows what fear and imagination will 
do. I had misread every movement of those good old souls. 
They had done everything they could for me and I had 
charged ’em with murder, and if that gun had been loaded I 
would have killed the old man, sure thing. 

“Of course I couldn’t stay in the country after that. A 
man who would lose his road and his team, carry a mail sack 
around for five days, and fight people trying to feed him, and 
draw a gun on a harmless old man who was killing his ponies 
in the effort to reach a doctor—such a nickel-plated, con- 
demned idiot as I was—necessarily had to leave the country. 
Seger got mea chance to accompany a freighter, and I got 
back to Winfield, but still pretty pale and weak. 

““Say, men! didn’t the little old shack look good! There 
was no illusion about mother and the mince pie she gave me 


he asked as he 


While | was building my fire | had to scare the wolves off three or four times 


that night, while I told my story. Oh, I cooked up a good 
one, bet your bottom dollar. I made out the case to be des- 
perate — but I had to let up on the old squaw—changed her 
into the old man’s daughter and had her save me from his 


vengeance. See! Ever hear of a dodge like that? No, ny 
name ain’t John Smith: it’s just plain Sam W. Smith. 
‘““Yes, I saw Seger some weeks ago. He said my 


Pocahontas was living yet—but the old man had gone to the 
happy hunting-grounds. So I sent the old woman the finest 


shawl in stock. Seger wrote me she was mighty pleased 
with it, and remembered me. Do you get off here? Well, 
so-long!”’ 

Pred 


Walking in the Army 
By John Edward Jenks 


STANDING army is efficient in proportion to its ability 

to walk. One of the prime qualities of the gcod soldier 
must be his strength and endurance as a pedestrian. This, 
of course, does not apply to the cavalry, or to that part of the 
artillery which is transported on wheels, but as the bulk of 
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an army is made up of infantrymen it is absolutely essential 
that the foot soldier shall be trained in marching, and those 
who have charge of soldiers devote a great deal of time to 
the question of the best means of getting over the ground on 
foot and the protection of the soldier against the effects of 
long marches. There are many elements which enter into 
the question. Among them are the meteorological condi- 
tions, and care is taken not to expose soldiers to excessive 
degrees of heat or cold, rain or snow. These diminish the 
vitality of the soldier and hamper a body of troops in its 
march across country. The ground marched over also comes 
into consideration. Dust and mud are features which impede 
the progress of troops, and level country is more toilsome to 
the foot soldier than gently rolling country, which affords a 
change in the muscles used in walking. The couriers of the 
Orient recognize this when they walk backward to rest them- 
selves on their long tramps. 

There has always been a dispute over the amount of equip- 
ment which should be carried by the soldier who walks. 
The tendency of new troops, especially of volunteers recently 
mustered into service, is to make themselves literally beasts 
of burden. They start out with all sorts of equipment, which 
they are glad to discard by the way, especially if the march 
is long or if, as in Cuba, the climate is wearing on pedes- 
trians. 

The experts have from time to time given their considera- 
tion to the step which should be taken by the soldier on the 
march. The average military gait is not conducive to com- 
fort. It soon wearies a man who is not accustomed to it, and 
in some armies it is positively harmful. The Germans have 
a scissors movement which is picturesque but most fatiguing 
The army surgeons who study the effect of walking and the 
action of the muscles say that the best step is that used in the 
French army, which was copied from that of the trained 
couriers of the East, who are able to make seventy-five miles 
a day without much effort. The French call this gait the 
pas de flexion, and the troops with which experiments have 
been made have shown that the step is conducive to long 
marches without fatigue, and that it leaves the soldiers at 
the end of the trip in condition for other work. 

This is not so with the step of all armies, and certainly is 
not so with our own, for, 
after a long tramp, our sol- 
diers are hardly fit for any 
physical effort, although 
sometimes a battle is 
fought, after a tedious 
march, under the excite- 
ment of engagement. 

In flexion marching the 
hips, knees and ankle- 
joints are slightly bent, the 
body is inclined forward, 
and the feet are placed on 
the ground with little em- 
phasis. This is in great 
contrast with the flat- 
footed, leg-rigid and stamp- 
ing movement of the 
Germanarmy, which means 
a shock to the whole body 
every time the soldier 
places his foot on the 
ground. 

The length of step is pre- 
scribed for an army with- 
out regard to the height of 
the man who must take it. 
In our own service the 
marching step is thirty 
inches, measured from heel 
to heel, and the rate is one 
hundred and twenty per 
minute. In the German 
army the length is thirty- 
one and two-tenths inches; 
in the English army thirty 
inches; in the Russian 
twenty-eight inches; and in 
the French army twenty- 
nine and five-tenths inches. 
The Russian step is shorter 
than any of the others and 
is said to be correspond- 
ingly comfortable. 

Those having command 
of troops must be careful, 
in marching, not to overdo them. In our country the infantry 
is considered to have made a good day’s march if it covers 
fifteen or sixteen miles. It is an interesting fact that well- 
trained infantry will, in a long campaign or on a continuous 
march, outmarch cavalry. On long marches the treops are 
warned against drinking water to any extent. Sometimes 
the men are allowed to fill their canteens with weak, 
unsweetened coffee, which is found to satisfy the thirst better 
than pure water. Tobacco-chewing is usually prohibited, 
for it increases the thirst, and smoking is not deemed 
advantageous. Oftentimes a twig or pebble carried in the 
mouth will offset the sensation of thirst. 

There are a number of devices to relieve the tediousness 
of marching. Marching men upon whom silence is imposed 
are a melancholy lot, and for that reason a certain amount of 
talking is permitted. Singing is encouraged as lessening the 
labor of walking and as occupying the mind of the soldier. 
In the Russian army picked soldiers do singing for their 
organizations, for it is not always well for men to expose 
their throats in inclement weather. Of course, martial music 
is the best means of stimulating men on the march, and the 
fife and drum are the best of this class of music furnished. 
The trumpet is found to be not particularly attractive. 
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MAN ina fight wants the other fellow to do all the arbi- 
trating. And that is why arbitration fails. 


Q 
Wie sweetens life—but the doctors say that too much 
sugar is not good for the human constitution. 


@ 


MERICAN politics will never be altogether right so long 
as the unknown man makes the strongest candidate. 
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hee with the short corn crop the country might pull 
through by making less whisky and more corn bread 
for one season. 
Q 
RACTICAL forestry is now the fad. 
the trees man will now raise trees. 
the intelligent animal! & 


EW YORK and Philadelphia are trying to reform them- 
selves by showing that each is worse than the other. 
Possibly both are right. & 


JP iene Mr. Bryan is not a candidate for the position he 
still talks like a man who would not drive a nomina- 
tion away with a shotgun. 


Having cut down 
And. man is called 


@ 


O DOUBT the Czar of Russia would sleep better if he 

had an arrangement whereby his subjects were not 

obliged to use dynamite when they want to petition the 
throne. 2 


lig IS the evident intention of the Democratic party to try 

out a variety of platforms in different States to see which 
kind will support the greatest number of people without 
straining. 2 


A Tee Lord Rosebery made his recent speech practically 

withdrawing from the Liberals and placing himself 
upon his own summit, the Spectator declared that the world 
nowadays has little use for men who set themselves above 
their party organization. The individual diminishes, so to 
speak, and the mass becomes more important in making the 
history of mankind. We have seen in this country a tend- 
ency of the same sort, and in most cases the Mugwump is 
now a party man, although he has not surrendered his inde- 
pendence of judgment, and can still cut a ticket with all the 
skill and swiftness of the expert that he is. 


es 
The Troublesome Tariff 


NE result of the benefactions of the millionaires is rather 
curious, but perfectly plain and reasonable. Mr. 
Schwab, for instance, joined the noble band of givers, and 
for a while was handing out money by the thousands and tens 
of thousands. Mr. Carnegie is still far ahead in the size and 
frequency of his bestowals. Other gentlemen connected with 
the Steel Trust do not mind the number of naughts they place 
upon their checks. It is a demonstration of generosity with- 
out precedent in history. 
Naturally it follows that money so freely given must come 
from extraordinary opportunities, and thus the public is 
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learning a fact which the steel magnates are proving by their 
own action: that they are enjoying golden privileges under 
the tariff legislation of the United States. The matter is fur- 
ther clinched by the United States steel manufacturers who 
sell steel, after paying the large sums in freight, to English 
customers for less than they will sell it in the home market. 
Out of these conditions something interesting should cer- 
tainly come. 

President McKinley seems to realize the impending diff- 
culties, and his idea, as intimated by his friends, is to obviate 
any open antagonisms by the extension of reciprocity agree- 
ments, and by the gradual amelioration of the more acute 
differences that now separate us from unrestricted trading with 
other nations, at the same time taking all care to give full 
protection to our own people. Altogether it is a mixed-up 
affair, and the statesman who can lead the way through the 
labyrinth will deserve all the fame that can crown success. 


ex 


If artis a jealous mistress, business 1s an exact- 
ing master. 
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Not According to Solomon 


Tpke small boys were sitting on the bank of a canal. One 

fell overboard. Help was within call and the child 
might easily have been saved. But the other boy was curi- 
ously impressed. He made his way quietly to the drowning 
boy’s home, sat on the steps and waited for the father, and 
finally said: ‘* Mister, Johnnie’s down in the canal drownded.’’ 
The curious thing about it was the inability of the living boy 
to realize that he had not done the right thing. He thought 
that if the boy had been saved and carried home wet he 
would have received a severe thrashing — and that was worse 
than drowning ever could be from his blunted point of view. 
Parents who whip their children ought to be able to find some 
sort of a lesson in this true story. 

In this age of the world, the old saw about “sparing the 
rod and spoiling the child’’ seems to have lost its force. A 
few days ago Ambassador Choate in one of his clever speeches 
in England objected to the system of bodily punishment 
which still obtains in some of the schools in that country. 
The newspapers took it up and uttered their criticisms, but 
after all was said they had to admit that the American 
Ambassador was right. In the good old days no boy was 
expected to grow up a virtuous and pious lad unless he had 
been well switched, not only by his schoolmaster but by his 
parents; but there has never been anything to prove that these 
inflictions contributed to his mental or moral worth. 
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The bottom is a good place to start, but a bad 
place to stay. 


‘ 


eas 
That Impossible Boycott 


Shee threatened anti-American tariff league in Europe has 

crumbled at the first touch of German exclusiveness. 
The German landlords want to keep out American farm 
products, but they are equally determined to keep out the 
products of Austria and Russia. So the new German tariff 
strikes out impartially all around, and the Austrians and 
Russians forthwith invite the American enemy to make com- 
mon cause with them against their neighbors. 

It is natural that Austria and Russia should resent 
Germany’s action more than we do, for trade with Germany 
is vital to them and it is not tous. We find it profitable, or 
we should not carry it on, and we should be sorry to lose it, 
but still if it were lost, no American would suffer any serious 
inconvenience after we had once adjusted ourselves to the 
change. 

Ours is the only country in the world that could get along 
in perfect comfort without any foreign trade at all. Of 
course it is impossible for any conceivable combination to 
deprive us of all our commerce —the bulk of it would remain 
after Continental Europe had done its worst—but if every 
dollar’s worth of it should disappear we could continue to 
supply ourselves with every necessary and luxury of life. A 
few thousand farmers who now raise wheat for export would 
devote their land to sugar beets and pastures for blooded 
sheep. Our tea farms in South Carolina would pass from 
the experimental to the commercial stage. Our cotton acre- 
age would be somewhat reduced, and flax and silk would be 
produced instead. The cultivation of coffee would be encour- 
aged in Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines. Factories 
would be built for the production of fine textiles, glassware 
and metal goods that we now import from Europe. The 
destruction of our forests would be checked by the stoppage of 
exports of lumber. The deserts of Arizona, New Mexico and 
Southern California would be redeemed to give us the semi- 
tropical products of the Mediterranean, and our island posses- 
sions could supply us with everything that we now draw from 
South America and Africa. The gold of Alaska and of our 
Western States and Territories would more than supply all 
our financial needs. In short, this Republic is a world, a 
planet in itself, independent of any and all other countries. 

But the other countries would find some difficulty in get- 
ting along without us. Deprived of her transatlantic trade 
Germany would have to give up her dream of an imperial 
merchant marine. It would be bard to run the cotton mills 
of Europe without American cotton, or to fill European 
mouths without American grain. 

The people of Europe lived, of course, after a fashion, 
before America was discovered, but there were not so many 
of them as there are now, nor did they have so many wants. 
They have multiplied to a point at which their population 
could hardly be sustained without American commerce. If 
they were deprived of it they would have to come down 


either to a lower standard of living or a smaller population. 
The result would probably be a wholesale emigration to the 
United States. In other words, we should get as much trade 
with Europeans as ‘ever, but it would become domestic 
instead of foreign trade. 
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There is nothing more pathetic than the return 
coupon of the summer vacation ticket. 


es) 
The Reunion of the Republics 


Gre of the really big ideas of American statesmanship in 
the nineteenth century was the plan to bring all the 
Republics of the Western Hemisphere into a concert of senti- 
ment, with the hope that it might lead to a concert of action, — 
The Monroe doctrine did much to foster this scheme. It 
found its first able champion in Henry Clay, and it reached 
its fruition under the man who most resembled Henry Clay — 
in his political fortunes, James G. Blaine. It was while Mr. 
Blaine was Secretary of State that the Pan-American Congress _ 
was held. It was the most notable event of a notable year, — 
and no public entertainment in the history of the country 
approached it in brilliancy or in the sustained interest of its — 
proceedings. It cannot be said that any wonderful good 
grew out of it, but it was a substantial beginning of great 
things. A Bureau of American Republics was established in 
Washington, and has been worth all that it cost; for ever 
since the Pan-American Congress our trade with Central and 
South America has steadily increased. y 
In line with this-general development is the Pan-American 
Congress which is to assemble in the City of Mexico in 
October. Mexico’s invitation was broad and general. It 
mentioned five items of business: First, a continuation of the 
discussions of the former Congress; second, arbitration; 
third, an international court of claims; fourth, plans for the 
protection of industry and commerce; and, fifth, the reor- 
ganization of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics. E ; 
On its face everything looked safe, but it happened tha 
Chili has certain differences on hand which its statesmen are 
safeguarding from outside interference. Thus it was thai 
the minister of Chili addressed the committee and said tha 
his Government did not desire to discuss arbitration if it was 
to have anything retroactive about it. Chili was willing to 
talk arbitration for the future, but objected to having 
applied to anything in the past. The committee held a lon 
and earnest session, and finally adopted an article statir 
that the arbitration item was prospective and in no wa 
retrospective, and that no action that might be taken woulé 
apply to any existing questions. On top of this, difficulty 
arose over the committee’s action in arrogating to itself the 
authority to interpret Mexico’s invitation. The discussior 
has been the diplomatic event of the season, and there hi 
been several tempests in the little teapot. Undoubte 
everything will be straightened out in time and the_ 
American Congress will be able to assemble with represen 
tives from all the countries, so that it will escape being m 
named. The value of the convention will undoubtedly b 
great: it will strengthen the good work that has been done 
it will bring the Americas closer together in friendship an 
in trade, and it will open a way for the more prompt set 
ment —and possibly for the prevention— of many of the 
olutions and quarrels which keep some of the South Americ 
countries from developing their magnificent resources. — 


ess 
One kind of bait will not catch all kinds of fish. 
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Our Childless Future 


OW our dear old mother-tongue grows! And whatad 

it owes to the newspapers —especially to those of 
yellow variety. There are no more children in these n 
papers—no, not one. Children have become “‘ tots’? —a 
rich and poor, good and bad—all ‘‘tots.’’? Consider th 
headlines: ‘‘ Lost Tot Found by Policeman Flanigan; 
‘‘ Brave Rescue of Three Tots by Officer O’Rourke;’’ ‘‘ One 
Hundred and Twenty Tots Endangered by an Orphan Asylut 
Fire.’’ It must have its effect upon the language; tot is | 
coming word. 

But who would be guilty of standing in the way of prog 
ress? ’Tis a survival of the fittest, no doubt. ‘‘ Tot” is 
shorter word than ‘‘child.”’ All we need is to become fami 
iar with it. ‘‘I have a wife and seven tots,’? a man m@ 
announce as easily as in the old way._ ‘‘ How many tots? 
the census-taker will inquire. The teacher is destined pecul 
iarly to reap the benefits of the new word. ‘“‘ Now, tot 
which of you can tell me who discovered America?’’ T 
stage shall share: ‘‘ Tee-wenty years ago I drove her fro 
me door— me only tot!’’ 

The day shall surely come, too, when our quotations 
be modernized, as Chaucer is now. Tupper, Martin F., 
feel its vivifying touch: ‘‘ A tot in a house is a well-spri 
pleasure.’’ Shelley shall say that he ‘“‘ could lie down 
a tired tot, and weep away the life of care.’? Our descel 
ants shall delight in these philosophic truths: ‘* The tot 
father of the man,’’ and, ‘‘ Men are but tots of a larg 
growth.’’ Then there is ‘‘ Sweetest Shakespeare, Fan 
tot.’? How much he missed in not having the resources 
modern English at his command. 

But we of the present cannot hope to see the univer: 
acceptance of the new word, however much we may wish 
We may cry with the poet, ‘‘ Oh, ever thus, from tothood 
hour, I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay.’’ But the glor 
language which we inherited marches on, and we may 
sole ourselves with the thought that Heaven still lies abo 
in our totency. 4 
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Footnotes to 
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until the train, which I hoped was to carry me safely 

into Arkansas, was ready to crawl down upon the 
grunting ferry-boat and across the Mississippi River. 
‘Editor-in-chief of the Carlisle, Arkansas, Prairie Flower was 
I, so the forwarded prospectus had grandiloquently declared ; 
put how far toward the scene of my duties I was to ride, how 
var my few nickels would carry me, was a serious question. 
{m those days, especially in the South, railway management 
nad not begun to trample upon the rights of passenger con- 
ductors, so I was not compelled to buy a ticket in order to 
get on the train. And this reminds me of a man who for 
nany years was a conductor on a Southern railroad. One 
lay the superintendent sent for him. 

“We have decided to dispense with 
your services,’’ said the great man. 

“Why so?’’ the conductor in- 
quired. 

““Well, we have heard of your 
numerous investments, and we don’t 
believe that in condescending to re- 
main in our employ you place the 
proper estimate upon your own 
dignity.”’ 

“All right,’’ said the conductor. 
“You seem to know best. But I 
should think that the stockholders of 
this road ought to feel grateful to 
Wea 

“* How so?”? 

“Well, the road is going into the 
hands of a receiver, ain’t it?’’ 

“Tt certainly is.”’ 

“Well, I’m the man that’s putting 
it there. (Good-day.”’ 

This was the road that I was to 
patronize, and it was now in the hands 
of a receiver. But this made no dif- 
ference with me. I had walked over 
roads that were clear of debt and 
over roads that were not paying ex- 
emses, and was accustomed to both methods. How for- 
inate is the man who thus can accommodate himself to es- 
iblished conditions! 

Down upon the ferry-boat the train crawled, and out upon 
\€ Opposite shore it crept, feeling its way over a trestle. 
he sun was gone, frogs were croaking, and darkness lay 
don the green bosom of the swamp. The conductor came 
ong, and into his hand I dropped my melancholy nickels. 
“Where do you want to go?’”’ he asked. 
“Carlisle. I am the editor-in-chief of 
lower.’’ 

/Arrogant minion of a bankrupt corporation, this did not 
artle him, and thinking that he had not understood I 
peated. It didn’t feaze him. 

“This will take you as far as Hazen,’’ he said. I asked 
Hazen were on the other side of Carlisle, and giving me 
cobblestone eye he passed on. The train crept, the trestle 
‘eaked. A child cried, a drunken man sang, the frogs 
‘oaked. Late in the night the conductor came along and 
jucked the check out of my hat. ‘‘ You want to get off at 
je next station,’’ he said. 

“Next station Carlisle?’’ 

“Hazen. That’s where you want to get off.”’ 

“No, I don’t want to get off there.’ 
ie say you do.”’ te 

“You may have taken it into your 
lad that I want to get off there, but 
i like to bet you that I don’t —and 
ve you back half your money when 
orove it to you.” 

nin that a gleam of humorous light 


erst the streets of Memphis I walked, marking time 


Ge 


_—1 halted long enough to 
tell him that he had but 
| a few more bowls left 


the Prairie 


ming slowly out of the depths of 
3 cobblestone eye? The engine 
ieked at Hazen, somewhere off in 
dark, and I waited, trembling. 
e long whistle— not to stop—and 
iditor’s Note—The first of the three 


ers in this series appeared in The 
turday Evening Post of August 10. 


“ This will take you as 
far as Hazen,” he said 
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the train rushed on. I 
plucked at the con- 
ductor’s sleeve as he 
passed me. 

“From the bottom of 
a grateful heart I want 
to thank dd 

“Tl put you 
you don’t hush.’’ 

> ves, siry thank you...” 

Why not mention his name? 
Old Wash Flack, known over 
all the South, as true a soul as 
ever hid a warm heart with a cool 
eye —and years ago, when the summons came, “ All 
aboard for Eternity,’’ he went with never a regretful 
look behind. 

Carlisle! Warren’s letters had led me to believe that this 
town was a great emporium, and I expected to see long rows 
of gas-lamps and to hear the rumble of carriages. But there 
was not even a station house. I got off in the dark, looking, 
or trying to look, about, and finally saw a red eye of light 
coming toward me: the postmaster with a lantern. Surely 
the city must be near, just over the hill. ‘‘ Town over the 
hill?’ I asked. 

“ Reckon it is.’” 

“How far is the hill?”’ 

‘“ About sixty miles.’’ 

Perhaps Old Wash was right. Maybe I did want to get off 
at Hazen. But now through the black-lace air a ray of light 
came feebly; from the hotel, the postmaster said; and 
thither I went, to inquire for my friend, the business manager 
of the Prairie Flower. In a room of rough weatherboards, 
behind a shelf that served as a counter, stood an old man, a 
character in his way, Steve Tupelo, proprietor. 

“Ts there a man staying here named Warren?’’ I asked. 

He coughed and reluctantly said that there was, and over 
me crept the chilling conviction that Warren had not paid his 
board. 

““Do you want to register?’’ he asked, and when sadly 
I said yes, he took a sort of notebook out of his pocket, 
plucked a short pencil somewhere from his vest, and told me 
to go ahead. I inscribed my name in his album and he put 
it back into his pocket. 

““We’ve got a good big rush on at present,’’ said he. ‘“‘A 
wagon-load of folks come in this mornin’ an’ I can’t p’int out 
the exact spot whar you air to sleep, but go up thar an’ do 
the best you kin.”’ 

He nodded toward a ladder. 
inquired. 

““Yes, up thar summers. You won’t need a light—feel 
around an’ you won’t tromp on nobody.’’ 

Like cross-ties his guests were lying on the floor. Over in 
a corner I found Warren, who clutched me and laughed, so 
delighted was he to know that now that I had come the enter- 
prise would be a success. And of our hopes we talked, till a 
man said: ‘‘ Here, I’ve stood that as long as I’m goin’ to. 
Shut up.’”’ From another part of the room there came a 
“click, click,’’ and after that we talked and laughed in whis- 
pers. Told jokes—you’ve heard of the men who told jokes 
in the dark and clapped their hands over each other’s mouths 
to ‘‘see”’? if there were a laugh, We actually did this. 
Warren had a broad grin and I was rewarded. 

In Arkansas to-day many a hilltop is adorned with a col- 
lege, but in those days, at the end of the Carpetbag régime, 
the old culture had passed away and the new had not come— 
it was a medizval condition, except in the capital city, where 
the light had always burned. Looking back I wonder that 
Warren and I were not shot—for printing so poor a paper. 
The citizens said that Carlisle was a coming town. Once 
when a passenger train had been delayed on the side-track 
the census was taken, and our rival city, Des Arc, over on 
the river, grew furious with jealousy. 

““Say,’’ said the county judge to the coroner, in the jealous 
town, ‘‘ain’t you goin’ to hold an inquest over the feller that 
was killed here this mornin’ ?”?’ 

‘“Well, I'll claim my fee, but what’s the use in holdin’ of 
the inquest? He’s from Carlisle.”’ 

And it was in such an atmosphere that the Prairie Flower 
lifted its petals to catch the dew of patronage. The Des Arc 
Citizen denounced us as the blood-stained remnant of a feud 
from Kentucky, but this helped us. An old Kentuckian 
subscribed for the paper. ‘‘If them’s the sort of folks you 
are,’’ said he, ‘‘ I want your sheet. It will make me feel at 
home when I git lonesome.’’ And the village wit was also a 
subscriber. But he demanded his paper un- 
printed. And on every publication day we 
would send him a blank sheet, and once when 
it went astray he came round to the office and 
entered a complaint. 

An election came on, and with fervor we sup- 
ported the claims of Jack Brock, candidate for 
constable. But he was defeated and could not 
pay for the extra copies ordered, and this threw 
us into financial straits. Persistent negotiations 
for a loan failed; and one day the man whom 
we had opposed as a candidate for constable 
came in and put a log-chain around our press. 
Warren was indignant. ‘‘ Do you mean to in- 
sinuate that we are not to get out the current 
number of our paper?’’ he demanded. 
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Is Warren up there?”’ I 


Vy 


a “Literary Life’’— By Opie Read 


1lI—Meeting an Old Friend 


“Sich mout be gethered,’’ replied the constable. 

So there we were, with the constable choking the throat of 
the press. And our skulking rival! This is what he said: 
““ Oh, the Prairie Flower! The first frost killed it.”’ 


““T wouldn’t care so much,’’ said Warren, “‘ but for the 
moral influence of the suspension. I am afraid that it will 
hurt our standing in the community ’’—by which he meant 


our credit at old man Tupelo’s hotel. We slept in the 
““editorial’’ room, in a large box filled with prairie hay., 
We took turns about in housekeeping, and one morning when 
it was my turn to stir up the bed with a lath, Warren went to 


breakfast. And shortly afterward, when I followed him, old 
man Tupelo halted me in the “‘ office.’’ 
““Good-morning, sir, good-morning. Beautiful day,”’ 


said I. 

““Ahem, yes. Say, it strikes me that you boys air mighty 
fur behind with yo’ board.’’ 

“That so? Why, I thought we were ahead.’’ 

““Yes, ahem, I reckon so.’’ 

““ Well, see Mr. Warren. 
the paper.’’ 

“Yes, ahem, I have seed him. 
sick of him,”’ 

“That so? Well, I’ll see him after breakfast.’’ 

“Ahem, but you needn’t eat any breakfast.’’ 

“Oh, that’s all right.’’ 

I went back to the office and there sat Warren on the bed, 
chewing a straw. ‘‘ That’s all right,’’ he said to comfort me. 
‘Don’t worry. He’ll see the day he can’t eat.’’ 

““ But we see it now.”’ 

Se Rhatisrall molt.” 

“You are the business manager,’’ I replied. 

“Yes, and you get me business to manage and I’Il manage 
it. Oh, I’ve solved the problem!’’ he cried, with delight in 
his eyes. ‘‘Oh, my inventiveness never goes back on me. 
We’ll eat —we’ll wear diamonds! ”’ 

I had confidence in him and we shook hands. But after a 
time I ventured to remark that I should like to know some- 
thing of the scheme, the inspiration, that was to relieve us of 
our present difficulties and deck us with precious stones. 
““Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ we’ll start another paper.’’ And when 
my countenance fell he upbraided me. ‘‘ Next to ingrati- 
tude I hate lack of spirit,’? said he. ‘‘ Here we are, with 
everything before us—oh, but it’s discouraging to have a 
man look at me that way. I'll bet you that I can go out 
right now and in three hours get three subscribers—one an 
hour, paid in advance—two 
dollars an hour. Where and 
how are you going to make 
better wages than that? Why, 
there is not more than one 
professional man out of twen- 
ty that averages two dollars 
an hour—and here you are 
looking as 
glum as a sore- 
footed bear.’’ 

“But don’t 
you think it 
would be easier 


He’s the business manager of 


I have seed him till I’m 


“ Do you want to register ?”’ he asked 


to revive this paper than to start a new one?’”’ 

“Of course not. We want spirit, and 
there’s more spirit in a new thing.’’ 

“But what are you going to do about 
unexpired subscriptions? You can’t ask the 
old subscribers to pay for the new publica- 
tion when we owe them on the old one.’’ 

““ Ah, you area simple child. Don’t you 
know that they’ll forget the old paper in the 
hope that the new one will be better? Prog- 
ress, that’s the word.’’ Away off some- 
where a dinner-bell rang. ‘‘ The air is full 
of sarcasm,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ll bet old Tupelo 
is having that thing rung, but it’s all right— 
he won’t hear many more bells ring, 
I’}1 tell you that.’’ 

Without money, credit, press or 
type it is almost impossible to start 
a paper, and for a few days our pros- 
pects were dark. While walking 
about, musing over a story that was 
destined to be returned by all the 


literary weeklies, I noticed that Warren spent 
the most of his time at a blacksmith shop. 
Not long afterward his object was made clear; 
he came into the office with a key to fit the 
padlock that silenced our press. ‘“‘ This,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ solves the problem. The law came 
down upon the Prairie Flower but it can’t 
take into account a thing that doesn’t exist. 
The new paper has done nothing to offend the 
law. The name of the old paper was too 
effeminate, too pretty. I named it to please 
a widow who subscribed for two copies. But 
the new publication shall have a more mascu- 
line title. We will call it the Log-Chain.”’ 

We did, and the paper had a spurt of life. 
Occasionally the constable called, but, always 
anticipated, found the press locked. He re- 
marked that it was singular that a paper 
could be printed without the use of a press, 
and Warren replied that in the printing busi- 
ness there were many phases which a con- 
stable was not expected to understand. But 
one night when we were in a rush, having 
received an order for nearly a dozen extra 
copies, the agent of the law slipped in upon 
us and gruffly demanded the key to the situ- 
ation. Anarchy was nota part of our plan, 
so we surrendered, and thus the Log Chain 
existed only in back numbers. 

Thus jolted, Warren’s spirit drooped for a 
time, but arose again. ‘‘ We can’t afford to 
leave as good a town as this is,’’ he said. 
‘““When you quit a town you acknowledge 
defeat; it hurts your standing in the commu- 
nity when you quit a town. And aside from 
business reasons I want to stay here a while 
longer. I want to be an eye-witness of the 
day when old man Tupelo can’t eat. He was 
in bed all day yesterday, but this morning I 
saw him sitting at the window with a bow] of 
soup, and I halted long enough to tell him 
that he had but a few more bowls left. Oh, 
he’s gone. Whenever a man mistreats me, 
there’s no use in talking, he can’t stay here. 
You remember another house where we 
boarded. Fellow turned us out and a few 
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days afterward had to make an assignment. 
There’s only one thing that’s bothering me 
now—aside from something to eat—and 
that’s the weather. It’s turned so cold we 
can’t sleep up here, without fire, and even if 
we had a stove we couldn’t afford to run it, 
along with our other expenses. But there 
ought to be some way to get around the 
weather.’’ Suddenly he began to ripple. 
‘* Oh, it’s all right now,’’ he declared. “I 
knew that there was a solution. We sleep 
in a warm place, with servants to keep the 
fires going. We are all right.”’ 

‘“When is this to be? Next winter?’’ 

‘“Now—at once. Look here. We have 
annual passes on this railroad. A _ train 
leaves here about dark, going to Memphis. 
At about twelve o’clock it meets another 
train, coming back. We take the train at 
dark, change cars at midnight and get home 
in time for breakfast.” 

And this is what we did, during the cold 
weather, until the passes expired, and then 
again we were thrown upon the cold world. 
Things began 
to look dis- 
couraging. 
Old man Tu- 
pelo’s health 
improved, and 
at last War- 
ren’s spirit 
began to flag. 
“T guess we'll 
have to pull 
out of this 
place,’’ said 
he. ‘‘That old 
fellow’s got 
his second 
breath. Saw 
himthis morn- 
ing, sitting at 
the window, 
gnawing a 
ham bone. 


The End of the Deal—By Will Payne 


(Continued from Page 5) 


to her heart and brought the old man home 
to her breast. Her own eyes were wet from 
sympathy. They were lovers again. 


*“Never you mind, Lester,’’ she said. 
“We'll get together what there is left. 
Maybe we’ll be better off.’’ 

‘““There won’t be much left, Susie. It’s 


about all gone,’’ said Wells. _ In his softened 
and loosened mood he began telling her about 
his money affairs, just as they used to talk 
those affairs over long ago, before his opera- 
tions became too big and complicated, before 
he became immersed in his passion. He 
talked on and on, seeming to find sad con- 
solation in putting it all before her. The talk 
rambled, touched on things far back in their 
lives. They were lovers again, sitting by 
the window in the dark room, holding each 
other’s hands, sometimes weeping silently — 
as much over the precious resurrection of the 
past as over the present calamity. 

Theirs had been a long engagement. For 
some years Wells had held the plan of coming 
to Chicago. Settling up his father’s estate 
and realizing on the property had involved a 
delay. Again, after he had come to Chicago, 
some years had elapsed before he got himself 
satisfactorily under way, before he made a 
firm enough foundation. Hehad been thirty 
when he returned to New Jersey, rich, 
according to the simple hamlet standards, to 
marry Susan Mills. This long fidelity, this 
coming back in his success to claim her, had 
always lain in the 'woman’s heart as a 
romance. She cherished it with a touch of 
poetry. It seemed something fine and 
knightly to her. The tradition had helped 
to keep her love fresh and strong. 

“I meant to do mighty well by my girl,’’ 
he said again, when they came back to that. 

““Laura knows that; she knows,’’ said the 
mother quickly. ‘‘Of course—you can’t 
help a girl’s falling in love.’’ She made the 
suggestion gently, with a touch of anxiety. 

It brought Harper to the old man’s mind. 
““But maybe I ain’t done as well by her as I 
ought,’’ he confessed humbly. In this soft 
mood there was a sudden immense yearning 
to have his girl close by his heart. ‘“‘If 
Harper can take care of her I won’t stand in 
the way any more—if it’s what she wants,’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You tell her, mother, that if 
Harper can take care of her I won’t say any 
more. Tell her that from me.’”’ 

““She’ll be very happy. 
Lester,’’ the mother murmured. 

Wells arose as she got up. With acertain 
awkwardness he put his arm around her 


She’s good, 


ample waist and kissed her. It was her 
knight come back again. 

‘Yes, I’m going to bed in-a minute; I 
must smoke a little,’? he said quite cheer- 
fully, with an odd conscious fondness in his 
voice. He accepted hisruin. He felt him- 
self made simple and good again, cleansed 
and purified by this reunion. 

She went out, happier than she had been 
inalongtime. The happiness, the rekindled 
love and the need of love turned at once to 
Laura. She went to the daughter’s room 
and turned on an electric lamp. 

Laura turned, wrinkling her brows on 
account of the light, and awoke. She sat up 
abruptly in bed, staring at her mother with 
the confusion of a person suddenly aroused 
from deep sleep. Mrs. Wells sat on the edge 


of the bed. ‘‘ Your father gives his consent, 
dear,’’ she said. 
“Consent * repeated Laura, confused, 


unable to understand this summons in the 
middle of the night. ‘‘You mean—to 
Robert ?’’ 

“As soon as Robert can take care of you. 
He thinks it’s for your happiness. He won’t 
say anything more against it—as soon as 
Robert can take care of you. He wanted me 
to tell you so. He’s good, dear.’’ 

A splendid dream dawned upon the girl. 
Her mind still scarcely comprehended; but 
her heart understood. 

“He’s good, dear,’’ she heard her mother 
say. 

“You tell him that I love him,’ said the 
girl. ‘* Wait, I’ll go myself.”’ 

“He'll be going to bed now, dear. 
can tell him in the morning,”’ she said. 

Laura accepted this as she accepted all the 
rest, with simple, unquestioning mind. ‘‘ You 
tell him that I love him,’’ she said again, as 
though she could give her father her heart 
in her two hands. 

““T wanted to tell you right away—so 
you’d know,’’ said Mrs. Wells softly. 

““Yes,’’ said Laura simply. 

She lay down again as her mother went 
out, looking into the dark, the warm languor 
of sleep gathering about her. It all seemed 
natural and simple because every person and 
everything was beautiful and lovely. Once 
she aroused with a sharp pang. The thought 
flickered in the dimness of her mind: ‘‘ But 
it was onlyadream!’’ At once she knew that 
the dream was true. She went to sleep with 
the dream rich and still in her heart. 


You 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE END 


He waved it at me by way of salute, and 
I staggered. Then I began to feel that it 
was useless to continue the fight. I have 
an offer to travel as subscription agent for 
a religious paper published in Little Rock 
and I guess I’ll start ont. This may not 
mean subscriptions, but it does mean some- 
thing to eat.’’ 

In Little Rock we parted, he going up the 
Fort Smith road, and I turning attention to 
the typography of a morning paper. Not 
long afterward I received a letter from him 
in which he said: 


Come up to Conway. I have started a 
paper called the Arkansaw Traveler. With 
the first number which I send you to-day, have 
struck a paying basis. This is a prosperous 
town, and a widow who runs a boarding- 
house says that she will credit us for three 
months. But asthe paper will pay from the 
jump, we can afford to give her a little some- 
thing now and then to keep herin good humor. 
At last I have struck my gait. A judge here 
whom I have given an editorial notice says 
that no log-chains go here. So, we've got the 


law on our 
side. 

Utes NeeRN 
needn’t ex- 
pect a copy 


of the paper 
to-day, as I 
haven't quite 
enough cash 
to get the nec- 
essary sup- 
plies out of 
the express 
office, but 
about to- 
morrow, if 
you listen, 
you can hear 
the thing 
humming in 
the press. 
I think it will 
be a beauty, 
and printed 
so well you 


The Prophets of the Grain Fields 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


For years when the Government Bureau 
was the only authority making systematic 
crop reports covering the whole country 
shrewd and unscrupulous speculators tried 
every conceivable plan to locate a leak in the 
Department of 
leak, either in roof or basement! The fact 
that there is no authentic record of such a 
leakage is a remarkable tribute to the integ- 
rity of the men who guard these official 
secrets. While the writer was Assistant 
Chief of the Government Bureau he had 
knowledge of an offer to a confidential clerk 
of a signed check for a blank amount if he 
would secure the figures of a cotton report 
one day in advance of issue, the clerk 
himself to fill in the amount of the check. 
The employee was not tempted, perhaps 
because such a check was thought too dan- 
gerous to negotiate; perhaps because he had 
no access to the figures without first bribing 
at least two responsible officers. The value 
of such advance information to a bold specu- 
lator may be appreciated from the fact that in 
exciting markets grain prices have fluctuated 
two to four cents a bushel upon the appear- 
ance of suchareport. The speculative value 
of the Government report is now far less than 
it once was. It is no longer the sole source 
of definite information for the whole crop 
breadth. The private report now shares this 
honor, and as each has its partisans they are 
played off against each other. 

In the variations of practical effects pro- 
duced upon the market by crop reports is to 
be seen one of the most curious and contra- 
dicting features of this profession. At one 
time a report which should legitimately 
create a radical revolution of the market will 
fall flat and practically unheeded, while at 
another time a report of far less importance 
and made by the same authority will effect a 
complete upset of prices and turn the pit into 
a scene of uproar and chaos. 

The most sensational piece of crop news 
ever issued by a recognized authority created 
scarcely a flurry on the market. This was a 
Government report of 1895. It indicated 
that the farm reserve of wheat was only 
seventy-five million bushels, or about one- 
half the amount expected. By all the laws 
of logic this authoritative announcement 
should have caused prices to go up by leaps 
and bounds. Instead there was only a slight 
advance at the opening of the next day’s 
trading, and this was speedily lost. 

On the other hand, in June, 1900, rumors 
had been current on the market that the 


can read every word of it. Comeat once. If 
you can’t get transportation take the wagon — 
road as it is somewhat nearer than by rail, 
But I think you can get around the conductor 
all right—and no matter which one it is, tell 
him that our paper has voted him the most 
popular and efficient conductor in the State. 
This was the forerunner of another pape 
of the same name, which had a circulation 
throughout the country. The conductor wa 
beguiled and put me down at Conway, wher 
the press stood ready for the editor-in-chie 
to work off the first edition. The office 
built on four blocks, one at each corner, anc 
stood about two feet from the ground. Ot 
‘“basement’’ was a resort for every hog i 
the town. At night I complained of th 
scraping, the squealing, but to silence me 
Warren brought forth his philosophy. 
‘“TLet them stay where they are. I liket 
hear them — always got meat within ear-shot 
and that is a great improvement on food ou 
of sight. Well, sir, I’m thinking of gettin 
married. I have noticed that married 
don’t go tramping round as single men 
And a woman is mighty handy in a printin 
office. Why, I could soon teach her to se 
up the paper. This would give us time 
visit among the farmers. Say, did I tell 
of the death of old man Tupelo? Wel 
he’s gone, and I want you to give him ¢ 
good a send-off as you can. He wasak 
old man, and we must give him a half 
umn of as sad matter as we can rake up. 
I don’t know but that the paper might s 
have reached a paying basis but for a ser’ 
accident. The hogs that slept under 
office were fortunately of about the r 
height, thereby causing no physical distur 
ance; but one evening a strange hog came 
town—a razor back, at least eight in 
higher than the rest. And in attempting 
get under, this strange hog tipped over t 
office and “‘ pied’’ the establishment. 
had not the time to pick out a printing plan 
letter by letter, so we drifted away, and yed 
have passed since then. 


a 


spring wheat crop was suffering a mode 
amount of damage. The Government re 
which had been made public the first of 
month showed a high promise for the ec 
Along with the rumors of damage fro 
spring wheat territory came denials equ 
strong. This led me to start on a trip of 
sonal investigation. When on the grounc 
found that while the crop was green and 
good appearance, there was a unive 
deficient root growth. This did not n 
sarily indicate a big crop failure, but wa 
ranted grave apprehension. My telegrap 
report of only fifty words made after a week 
personal investigation contained the obser 
tions I have here stated. Immediately 
receipt of this report the market that 
jumped to within a fraction of a fiv 
advance, and prices went up until they 
covered a forward movement of ‘wont 
cents a bushel. é 
The explanation of this striking inco 
ency is a simple one. The Gover 
report to which I have referred faile 
reach the market at the ‘‘ psychol 
moment.’’ It had the greater weight 
authority and contained news of far mi 
moment than the private report. But 
latter produced more sweeping results bec 
it fell in with the nervous speculative 
of the trading world. One day finds t! 
possessed of positive market convicti 
which only the most overwhelming evid 
can change. At another time the spirit 
hesitation and uncertainty is abroad and 
faintest breath of rumor sets the weather-va 
of prices to whirling. 
Another suggestion often made to m« 
tains the inference that no person is — 
good a position to realize a fortune th 
speculation as the crop expert, who 
broad first knowledge of actual crop ¢ 
tions and whose statements are quo’ 
authority for market movements. All 
need be said on this score is that the ¢ 
expert has no more right to have a doll: 
interest in the market than the judge fo) 
bench has to a personal interest in a 
of litigation upon which he must pass 
ment. Speculation is fatal to the 
expert; unconsciously it will warp his j 
ment and color his statements. His ~ 
and conclusions can have no permanent 
after he is suspected of personal spec 
Often he is convinced that there is as 
quick fortune in the market, but ag 
schools himself to let such opportunities 
without second thought. 
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Men and Women of the Hour 


Yarns of Schley and Lemly 


| 
| It is not generally remembered that Captain 
samuel C. Lemly, Judge-Advocate-General 
of the Navy (who will represent the 
government before the Court of Inquiry 
treated to look into the great sea fight at 
santiago), was a Lieutenant on the Thetis 
ander Schley when that distinguished officer 
sommanded the Greely Relief Expedition 
n 1884. 

_“Lemly was the most studious member of 
mur expedition,’’ was the comment of one of 
he brave men who went on that perilous 
mdertaking. ‘‘ There were days when we 
vad to move at the cautious rate of about two 
‘nots an hour. At such times some of the 
fficers and men beguiled the tedium by 
hooting at walrus or at innumerable flocks 
f little auks. Eider ducks, brant geese, 
wnd ptarmigan tempted our sportsmen when- 
ver we were stationary in the ice-pack. 
vemly seldom joined in these diversions. 
lis spare time was consumed over ponderous 
eather volumes. We used to call him the 
nehorite. And if any of his comrades, who 
steemed him highly, and were proud of his 
atellectual accomplishments, succeeded in 
etting him to shoulder a rifle occasionally, 
i was more to have a little friendly fun at 
ae studious Lieutenant’s expense than in the 
lope that his indifferent marksmanship would 
dd to the stock of game they were bagging. 
lis mind was not on the shooting. ‘Lemly 
ouldn’t hit one of Greenland’s icy moun- 
ains’ was a specimen of the good-natured 
anter provoked when the bookworm turned 
‘unter. 

“It was reserved, however, for the lawyer- 
ieutenant to surprise our entire crew and by 
ine act to rise to enviable leadership among 
ae hunters. It occurred in Melville Bay. 
Ve were anchored at the edge of an ice-bar 
there we had disembarked Lieutenant 
olwell and party to interview Eskimos and 
) make a search for cairns, caches, writings, 
r other indications of Greely’s whereabouts. 
‘in the Bear and the Thetis it was a day of 
‘aiting. The weather being fair, and there 
eing no fatal and treacherous water-blinks 
) be seen from the crow’s nest, the crews of 
ie two relief ships were given a holiday 
ith the privilege of hunting for bears and 
2als. Several hours later one of the hunters 
ho had separated from his mates was seen 
judging over the ice field toward the Thetis. 
lose behind, and unobserved by the sailor, 
ode a polar bear. The spectacle caused a 
ommotion on board. Some of the crack 
rots had not joined in the chase, and here 
as their opportunity, they thought. It was, 
| course, a difficult and delicate situation, 
a misdirected shot might have brought 
ywn the sailor. There was a lot of comedy 

the picture, too, and this, together with 
é general excitement, may have impaired 
jeir marksmanship. At all events, several 
jots were vainly fired, the bullets sinking 
‘gloriously into the surrounding hummocks. 
he sailor, supposing that they were shooting 
rds, came on, blissfully unaware of the 
enace in his wake, and, fortunately for his 
vace of mind, not turning to look behind. 
he bear was gaining on him. 

“At this juncture Lemly seized a rifle. 
(rdinarily his brother officers smiled when 
: took up a gun, and some say they did on 
lis occasion, despite the seeming peril in 
J nich his action placed the unwitting sailor; 
lit there was a look of determination in the 
‘eutenant’s face and a steadiness in his 
jovements that disarmed interference. In 
fe presence of danger he had ceased to be 
te student. His habits of concentration 
«me to his aid. He lifted his weapon, took 
The bear leaped 


» came two cubs gazing wonderingly at 
teir stricken mother and protector. We 
ok them cap- 
‘e, and on our 
tturn to the 
ited States 
fesented them 
the menag- 
ce at Central 
Irk. 


equally sure, 
with car- 
rifle or 
but 


the way north. There was too much serious 
business on his mind for any diversion. I 
never saw a man so deadly in earnest. His 
one thought and purpose was to effect the 
rescue of Greely. Schley had donned a blue 
shirt and had got down to a hard-working 
basis before we had passed Governor’s Island 
on our embarkation from New York. 

“You will notice in his book, The Rescue 
of Greely, a few pages about the crow’s nest 
—a barrel-like arrangement attached to the 
foremast up against the topsail footropes. 
In the bottom is a trapdoor. To get to this 
eyrie one must climb the ratlines and then 
mount a Jacob’s ladder. On an iron rod 
above the crow’s nest is fixed a telescope. 
Schley tells how from this exalted station 
twine lines with colored cylindrical attach- 
ments at their lower ends were run to 
the bridge; and how a pull on the green 
meant ‘ starboard,’ on the red ‘ port,’ on the 
green and red ‘steady,’ and so on. He 
tells, too, how from this coign of vantage 
floes, bergs, ice-blinks, tides and currents, 
and all the mysterious dangers of Arctic 
voyaging could, by the closest watchfulness, 
be detected; but he omits.to say who kept up 
that ceaseless watch by day and by night. 
It was the Commander himself. I have 
known him to be in that lookout forty- 
eight hours at a stretch. The only time he 
spent out of it, in fact, on the entire voyage 
from St. John’s to Upernavik and beyond to 
the far desolations off Grinnell Land until he 
finally rescued the helpless survivors of the 
Greely expedition, were the enforced inter- 
vals required for sleep. Even then, the 
slightest alarm would arouse him and send 
him flying up the ratlines. 

““We had ice-pilots on board and efficient 
men in every capacity, but Schley was 
determined that no danger should be unfore- 
seen and no error of navigation committed 
through any neglect of duty on his part.’’ 


“Fighting Bob’s”’ Best Stories 


The public knows ‘‘ Fighting Bob’’ as an 
incarnation of the American war spirit; and 
his picturesque and laconic candor on 
national issues is cherished as supreme 
expression of Anglo-Saxon independence and 
virility. For example, his statement, “‘If it 
be found that the Spaniards blew up the 
Maine there won’t be anything but Spanish 
spoken in Hades for the next six months,’’ 
gave him title, in popular estimation, to rank 
with Grant and Perry as a maker of immortal 
epigrams. To his familiars of the club and 
the mess and to Presidents who have sought 
his companionship Evans has long been 
known not only as a hero of the sé€as, but also 
as the drollest of raconteurs. His repertoire 
of anecdotes is seemingly inexhaustible. 

Grover Cleveland has long /been one of the 
Admiral’s friends and admirers. The sea 
warrior’s wit was intensely refreshing to the 
President, who, whenever it was convenient, 
insisted that Evans accompany him on his 
hunting and fishing trips. One summer in 
the Adirondacks the members of the 
Cleveland party began to indulge in the 
ancient custom of exchanging dazzHng fish 
stories. 
kellunge so large that two men could not lift 
it into the boat, and they had to tow it ashore. 
The President preserved a dignified reticence, 
as befitted his rank, but he had heard of a 
local fisherman in that region who had hooked 
a wall-eyed pike so enormous that it had to 
be chopped into half a dozen sections before 
the mountain-town grocer could weigh it on 
his platform scales. 

When the President concluded, the com- 
pany turned half appealingly, half triumph- 
antly to Evans. His reputation for never 


permitting a story to pass without eclipsing 
it was now to be put to the test. 

*“T do not doubt these stories in the slight- 
est,’’ said he, *‘ for I had the experience of 


Doctor Bryan had caught a mus=— 


my life on this very lake last year. A boat- 
man was rowing and I had been trolling for 
some time without results, when suddenly an 
ugly lurch in the line made our Peterborough 
craft careen and tremble like a battleship 
under the recoil of agreat gun. I was forced 
to let out the entire line to keep from capsiz- 
ing, for that fish lashed the water and 
plunged about like a sea serpent gone mad. 
The whole line was not enough; that fish 
had a stronger pull than a successful politi- 
cian, and presently the boatman gave a cry 
—the fish was overcoming him. I sprang to 
the oars, and together we bent the outriggers, 
but our combined strength was boy’s play 
against that watery demon. I had fought 
with tarpon on the coasts of Florida, but I 
never dreamed of encountering any such 
leviathan in a mountain lake. 

““It was all we could do to steer clear of 
logs and rocks; our boat shot through the 
water; the spray drenched us. At last there 
was a merciful slowing down of speed, and 
we knew that our dragon was getting winded. 
Soon we could resist him. We rowed 
excitedly ashore, pulled in the line, got our 
gaffs ready for action, and before we realized 
it ourselves we had him safely beached.’’ 

“And how much did your fish weigh?’’ 
demanded President Cleveland eagerly. 

“ Weigh?’’ responded Evans. ‘‘ Oh, about 
three-quarters of a pound.”’ 

The Admiral, away from the stern realities 
of his calling, is seldom serious. A charm- 
ing youthfulness of spirit animates him; and 
he is a strategic controversialist who can lead 
Fighting Bob into a debate. 

““Tell me, Evans,’’ said Mr. Cleveland in 


all seriousness as they rested in camp one | 


evening, ‘‘ what is the most dramatic instance 
of patriotic action that has ever come under 
your observation in the navy?’’ 

“It occurred on the Indiana,’ replied 
Evans promptly. ‘‘ Two Irishmen, Mike and 
Barney, had enlisted as able seamen. We 
had been three months on the cruise. when 
the Fourth of July came around. The two 
sailors in question had arrived in America 
from their native land only a few days before 
they had shipped with me, and although this 
was their first experience of a glorious Fourth, 
they knew the meaning of the day and felt it 
to bea solemn duty to display a boundless 
amount of reverence. They happened to be 
on early watch together. As day broke, 
Barney suggested that they fire a salute from 
one of the eight-pounders on the forward 
deck. 

“““No,’ protested Mike; ‘ ’twill 
up the entoire ship.’ 

“““Niver you mind,’ retorted Barney; ‘ you 
hold this bucket ferninst the muzzle, so’ 
(covering the mouth of the gun), ‘and that 
will deaden the sound.’ 

““Mike did as Barney suggested, and the 
latter fired the salute. The gun went off 
with a mighty roar and confusion, carrying 
Mike out over the headrail and landing him 
in the deep. 

““The disturbance caused a great ado. I 
had Barney summoned to my cabin. 

“* Look here, my man,’ said I, ‘tell me 
everything that’s happened.’ é 

‘Shure,’ he faltered, ‘and it was only a 
bit av a cilibration ay the anniversary av our 
indipindence.’ 

““Where’s Mikey your mate?.’ I demanded. 

“Barney bowed profoundly. ‘Shure and 
don’t ask me,’ he stammered. 

““*T mean business,’ I roared. 
the other Irishman?’ 


“Where is 


**“Oh, Captain,’ he groaned, ‘he wint to | 
get a bucket av wa-ater, and if he comes | 


back as quick as he wint, shure and he’s due 
this very minit.’ 

““No, Mr. President,’’ added Evans, with 
the inimitable solemnity of expression which 
is a part of his art as a fabulist, ‘“‘ Mike was 
never recovered. The tragedy threw cold 
water, as it were, on the festivities we had 
planned for 
that day, but 
not a man who 
was on “ihre 
Indiana at that 
time will ever 
cease to reflect 
upon the sober 
lesson the oc- 
currence taught 
as to a sailor’s 
duty to serve 
his country 
unreservedly at 
the cannon’s 
mouth.’’ 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


HIS is to be a season of 

new fashions, and all of 

the novelties are shown in 

our new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is now 
ready. QOur prices are 
lower thin ever before. 
We keep no ready-made 
stock, but make every 
garment to order; if what 
you get from us does not 
please you, send it_ back 
and we will refund your 

money, Our aim is your sat- 


isfaction. 

Here area few of thethings 
illustrated in our Catalogue 
for the coming season: 


New Cloth Gowns, 
$8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth Costumes, 
lined throughout with fine 
quality taffeta silk, 
$15 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt 
Corduroy. 
The latest material — with 
the soft lustre of silk vel- 
vet, and of splendid wearing qualities — $18 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Every where. 


The Catalogue and a full line of the newest 
samples are now reidy, and will be sent f/vee on re- 
quest. Besure to mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send youa full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


B. ELDREDGE 


AUTOMATIC 


r-rouse | 


The Best All-Around Family Sewing 
Machine Made. 


Easy Running, 
High Speed, 
Simple and 
Silent. 


SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Cireular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 


NEw YORK CHICAGO San IRANCISCO 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE—“ Mother's Free Library "* (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER €O., 19 Milk St., Boston 


Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 
New York 1, 1901. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3.30 to 6 P.M. 
(LL. B._after two years.) 
rents Classes, sessions 8 to 


University 
Law School 10 P.M. (LI. B. after three 
years.) Graduate Classes 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedstends 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
plate, “Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,” mailed free. 
Address Dept. A, 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utien, N. Y- 
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ANY a city 
back yard 
of ordinary size 
might be made 
to yield a comfortable income if the space 
were utilized in a common-sense fashion — 
that is to say, by roofing it with glass and con- 
verting it into a greenhouse for raising flowers 
and high-priced garden vegetables. Sucha 
transformation could be easily accomplished 
with the help of a carpenter, and the cost of 
it would be relatively small, while the labor 
involved in carrying on such an enterprise is 
so light and pleasant as to be particularly at- 
tractive to women. 

Most women, indeed, enjoy nothing so 
much as pottering about among growing 
things, and the profits to be derived from a 
business of this kind are surprisingly large, 
considering the size of the investment and 
the amount of work required. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the back 
yard is fifty feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide. To convert it into a greenhouse, 
properly equipped in all respects, including 
apparatus for heating, would cost about $475. 
A good deal of money, one may think, but 
not very much when it is considered that the 
plant may be reasonably expected to yield 
something like $500 annually, clear gain, 
with proper management. Once paid for, it 
will require no further expenditure beyond 
occasional slight repairs, and the outlay for 


A prize violet 


Gathering violets for market 
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BackK-Yard Greenhouses 


keeping it in running order is little more 
than the price of the coal for heating in 
winter. 

Taking a yard of this size, in case it runs 
north and south, the greenhouse may be put 
up with an even span, both sides of the roof 
having the same slant and the same length of 
rafters. The width will be sufficient for 
““benches’’ on both sides and one in the 
middle, with two walks between. Any fairly 
expert carpenter can put up such a building, 
the glass being bought by the box, at a total 
cost of seventy dollars, and the ‘“‘ sash bars ’’ 
(corresponding to roof rafters) are obtained 
ready made. Total expense for the house, 


g400, including benches and _ everything 
except the heating apparatus, which will 


come to $75. 

The benches, which are to hold the soil for 
the growing plants, should be three and 
one-half feet high. Underneath them, as will 
be explained later, mushrooms are to be 
grown as a sort of supplementary crop. For 
the rest, the amateur nurseryman may take 
his choice between flowers and vegetables, 
and, if he elects in favor of the former, 
violets and carnations will be most profitable. 
However, he may combine vegetables and 
flowers, in a way presently to be suggested, 
and thus extract every possible penny from 
his back-yard enterprise. 

Two points are of obvious importance—a 
ready market, and ease of production. The 

crops to be chosen are 
those which can be 
grown with a mini- 
mum of trouble and 
skill, and which can 
be disposed of quickly 
and at a high price. 
Those suggested in 


By René Bache 


Carnations 
in stands 
for show 


this article are what are called ‘‘ cool’ crops, 
requiring no great amount of heat in winter, 
and they are of kinds that command ready 
sale. Certain products of the greenhouse are 
always in such demand, when offered at the 
proper season, as to command a market, 
with sure and satisfactory returns. There is 
no question of seeking purchasers in vain. 

There is money in violets nowadays, and 
the demand for good ones in winter is 
always greater than the supply, but carna- 
tions are even more profitable, and therefore 
the amateur will do well to prefer the latter. 
Another point in favor of carnations is that 
they are easier to grow. One may buy the 
cuttings from flower-growers for five to fifteen 
dollars a thousand. The finest of all, which 
bears the name of Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson, 
comes at sixty dollars a thousand, but the 
Scott, which is a satisfactory variety, costs 
twelve dollars. The cuttings should be 
planted in rich soil, in the beds or in little 
pots. Pots are an item of expense, of course, 
but one may sell the carnations as potted 
plants later. 

Carnations should begin bearing about the 
middle of November, and ought to goon pro- 
ducing flowers up to May 1. While growing 
they require no shade except in the hottest 
weather, and this need may be supplied 
simply by a thin coat of whitewash on the 
glass through which the sun’s rays strike 
them. There will be no trouble in finding 
purchasers for the flowers, inasmuch as any 
florist will be glad to buy them at a good 
price. In fact, the demand for them in 
winter is so great that dealers are eager to 
procure good ones, and will readily pay the 
highest market rates. It will be easy for the 
producer to make arrangements with florists 
for regular supplies of the blossoms. 


‘Much Too Stout 1 


The Corpulent Gentleman was Severely Lectured 


by a Life Insurance Agent 4 


A professional man of some wealth and consider. 
able size recently determined to take out an 
additional life insurance policy, but at the outstart 
was told by the agent that he was not a ‘good 
risk.” \ 

‘‘Why,” said the corpulent gentleman, ‘“‘ What's 
the matter? Iam in good health, no aches or pains, 
nothing the matter with me. Why, I eat three hearty 
meals and several lunches every day.”’ ; 

“That’s just the trouble,’ said the insurance 
man; “you are not careful about what you eat; 
you are much too stout.” ‘My friend,” said the 
agent, ‘‘you eat too much starchy food—too much 
‘white’ bread, for instance. Starchy foods pro- 
duce fat—or rather, they make stout people still 
stouter. On thin people starch acts the other way— 
keeps them thin by ruining their digestion. 

“«4White’ bread,” the agent continued, “‘ causes 
more corpulency than any other edible I know of. 
The wheat grain does not naturally make ‘ white’ 
flour since the principal part of the wheat berry — 
in fact, all the most nutritive element—is of a dark 
color, and ‘white’ flour is ‘white’ simply because 
this nutritive part has been removed in milling.” 

“Now, if you will take my advice, you will eat 
bread made from Franklin Mills Flour. It is made 
from the entire wheat kernel ground whole; nothiug 
is discarded except the outer husk. It is all nutri- 
ment and of more value as food than an equal 
amount of almost any other edible. ; 

“Now, just you tell your wife to order Franklin 
Mills Flour from her grocer and if he don’t keep it, 
write to The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y,, 
for their little booklet; they’ll be glad to send it to 
you, free of charge.” 
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Here’s Another Delicacy: 


Slice peaches into your dish of Ralston 
Breakfast Food, then add cream and sugar. 

Of all breakfast foods, Ralston is the 
greatest palate pleaser, because it’s un- 
sterilized. 

Cooked in five minutes, 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


retains the delicious flavor Nature has he- 
stowed on Gluterean Wheat, and is cooling 
nourishment because it doesn’t overheat the 
blood. 

‘The acid of fruit brings out the fine flavor 
of Ralston in striking contrast to inferior~ 
foods. 

A free santple for your grocer’s name. 


Purina Health Flour makes ‘* Brain Bread.” 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
846 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PUAINA MILLS PRESS 


quality and Hodak 


film quality have | 
made the Nodak 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. 


Situated on g 


Close to Cornell adjoining thos 


Cornell, the atmosphere of university life pert 
and influences the surroundings at a 


CASCADILLA SCHOOL 


Registration 1900-01 from 26 States. Ideal equ 
Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., Principal, Ithaca, 


' Part of the greenhouse, if desired, may be 
given up to violets, and a start is best made 
by buying cuttings from violet-growers in 
spring. Plant them in the beds, or in little 
pots, using rich garden soil, and they should 
begin to bear in mid-November, and continue 
to produce until the first of May. They 
require the same temperature as carnations, 
‘and that is why it is a good plan to grow 
them together. Plenty of air and coolness, 
‘with no stinting of water, are demanded; but 
‘in summer they require a good deal of shade, 
‘and this may always be furnished by white- 
washing the glass heavily. Coolness is sim- 
ply a matter of ventilation. 

After Easter week violets become so cheap 
that it does not pay to produce them any 
longer. Accordingly, the young offshoots 
should be cut off and planted in moist sand 
‘in a shady corner of the greenhouse. A few 
‘days later they will have formed roots, and 
may then be set in rich earth out of doors for 
the summer—to be brought in and planted 
in the house when autumn arrives. When 
‘they have been thus transplanted in the fall 
fall runners should be cut off, so that each 
plant may contract into a ‘‘ crown,”’ which is, 
in fact, a mass of young plants peting ready 
to bear. The first blossoms produced are 
small and of no market value, but by the 
middle of October they will be of good size 
and suitable for sale. 


Different Varieties of Violets 


There are a number of varieties of vio- 
jets grown for market, though those most 
amonly cultivated are the Lady Hume 
Campbell and the Marie Louise. For the 
amateur nurseryman the Campbell is prob- 
ably most suitable, being hardy, delightfully 
perfumed, and a free bearer. South of the 
atitude of Philadelphia the Marie Louise 
joes not do yery well, and it is more liable 
7o such diseases as the leaf-spot, which within 
the last few years has caused enormous loss 
‘0 flower-growers in this country. There is 
a giant violet known as the California which 
s not attacked by the spot complaint, and 
which, while fragrant and of an exquisite 
yurple, has a remarkably long stem—a great 
idvantage from the viewpoint of the seller of 
tut flowers. It is very vigorous, and endures 
cold so well that in California it is cultivated 
nthe open air. A single plant often yields 
‘everal hundred blooms. 

For the rest, one who grows violets for 
narket must give constant attention to the 
yusiness of watering and weeding. The beds 
nust be picked over every day, the mature 
»ylossoms being bunched by fifties, and care 
nust be taken that no water shall touch them 
fter they have been plucked, lest they be 
leprived of their perfume. Each flower 
hhould be examined as it is bunched, and 
inally the bunches ought to be folded loosely 
‘n paraffine paper and put into pasteboard 
yoxes for delivery to the dealers. Nowadays 
he florist commonly provides a lace hand- 
terchief, or at least a paper imitation, with 
very large bouquet of violets, throwing ina 
urple satin ribbon and an amethyst-headed 
‘in with the purchase. 

An average violet plant will produce fifty 
rt more good violets during a winter, and, 
nasmuch as the flowers, as a rule, bring a 
emt apiece to the grower, and as at 
‘hristmas time they are likely to reach two 
ents, the profit is very satisfactory. Carna- 


jons, of course, command a much higher 
rice. When spring has arrived, and their 
sale has ceased to be 
| advantageous, they 
should be treated much 

fe) like violets, the young 

pe offshoots being cut off 


and put into a bed of 
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moist sand to form roots. About the middle of 
May they may be set out of doors to grow for 
the summer, care being taken to pinch off the 
buds as fast as they appear. When autumn 
arrives dig them up carefully and transplant 
them to the beds in the greenhouse. 

Now, it appears from what has been said 
that there is quite a long period during which 
the greenhouse is not occupied by the flowers 
—a period which would be so much idle 
time, unproductive from the grower’s view- 
point, were it not that certain vegetables may 
be made to take the place of the carnations 
and violets ad interim. Let the amateur 
nurseryman buy some good tomato seeds 
from a reliable seedsman, and start them 
about the first of February in boxes. Then, 
two or three weeks later, when they are 
fairly rooted, he may pull up his carnations 
and, after working some well-rotted manure 
plentifully into the beds, set out his tomatoes 
in their place. Removing the whitewash 
from the glass, he may allow the sun to do 
the rest, and the result will be a crop of fine 
tomatoes a month earlier than the same fruit 
can be raised in the open air. The vines 
should be suspended by strings from the 
roof, so as to make them assume an erect 
posture, economical of goers and convenient 
for cultivation. 

Another vegetable crop specially available 
for the back-yard greenhouse is head lettuce, 
seeds for which, of fine varieties, may be 
obtained from any seedsman. The _ seeds 
should be sown in shallow boxes, and, when 
the little plants are as big as a nickel piece, 
the best of them should be transplanted to 
other boxes and the poor ones thrown away. 
Again, select the best a few days later and 
transplant them to rich gardeu mould in the 
beds. Let not the temperature be too high 
—by day, fifty-five to sixty-five degrees, and 
at night never above fifty—and pretty soon 
there will be a good crop of easily salable 
stuff. 

The Best-Paying Crop 


Lettuce, indeed, is the best-paying general 
market crop grown in greenhouses, and one 
of the easiest to produce. The main points 
are to keep the house cool and well venti- 
lated, and not to allow too much moisture. 
Seeds should be sown in September, and the 
heads will mature in about ten weeks. Two 
weeks before they are ripe, sow more seeds 
in the boxes, and, by the time the first batch 
is in condition to be cut, the young plants 
will be ready to occupy the soil thus vacated. 

Cucumbers require a somewhat higher tem- 
perature—seventy to seventy-five degrees in 
the daytime, and sixty degrees at night. 
They should be trained on strings like to- 
matoes. Start the seeds in three-inch pots 
partly full of earth, and transplant the young 
plants directly to the beds as soon as they are 
fairly rooted. The ‘‘ white spine’’ varieties 
of cucumbers require ninety days to mature, 
and each plant may be expected to yield 
from twenty to ninety fruits. 

Watercress may be grown to great advan- 
tage beneath the benches, if the soil be kept 
very moist. However, the chief use for the 
ground-level of the greenhouse is properly 
the raising of mushrooms, which do well at 
the same low temperature that is suitable for 
carnations, violets and tomatoes. Make up 
the beds on the ground, facing them with 
ten-inch boards placed on edge, and utilizing 
for soil fresh stable-sweepings mixed with 
one-fourth garden loam. Preliminarily, the 
sweepings and the loam must be turned over 
daily for a week or so, until the extreme heat 
is out of them, and then they may be built 
into the bed, eight inches deep, packing them 
solidly. Leave the mixture until the heat 
subsides to ninety degrees, and then plant 
it with pieces of brick-spawn the size of a 


Baskets of fresh-picked mushrooms, ready for market 


‘mountain regions, 


walnut (purchasable from any seedsman) in 
holes opened with a trowel three inches deep 
and six inches apart. Cover the bed thus 
prepared with two inches of garden loam, 
over which put four inches of hay or straw, 
and the first mushrooms may be expected 
to appear within six or eight weeks after 


the planting. Then the straw should be 
removed, and the crop may be gathered 


daily. 

The above directions as to mushroom cul- 
ture are taken from a special bulletin of the 
Department of Agriculture on the subject, 
and, if followed carefully, there is no reason 
why success should not be obtained. It isa 
fact that first-rate mushrooms are always in 
demand at forty to fifty cents a pound, and 
there is money in producing them, commis- 
sion dealers, hotels and restaurants being 
glad to purchase them at a high figure, if 
only they are of satisfactory quality. To 
insure the quality, care and intelligent man- 
agement are the requisites. 

To heat the greenhouse will involve an 
expenditure of about nine tons of coal per 
annum. Seeds will cost only a trifle, and 
hardly anything after the first season, while 
manure will be an item of no material mag- 
nitude. The net profits on the flowers and 
vegetables, excluding watercress, ought to be 
at least $400, to which should be added sixty 
dollars for mushrooms and for watercress 
twenty-five dollars. Thus, the investment 
should, under favorable conditions, return 
itself in full every year, supposing that the 
nurseryman, or nurserywoman, gives proper 
attention and a reasonable amount of intel- 
ligence to the business. If only the possi- 
bilities in the case were realized, many back 
yards in cities would be largely under glass, 


yielding regular and satisfactory incomes to | 


the owners. 

In an enterprise of this kind, obviously, 
it is not advisable to try too many things 
at once, One 
endeavor upon three or four crops at the 
utmost. The beginner, therefore, would be 
wise to devote himself, say, to carnations, 
mushrooms and watercress, succeeded by 
tomatoes in the spring. In such a course of 
proceeding he will have the advantage of a 
successful example furnished by many large 
growers for market near Philadelphia, who 
follow exactly this plan, and have made 
fortunes thereby. 
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Flowers Perfumed to 


Order 


HILE the notion of throwing a perfume 
on the violet would be undeniably 
absurd, there are certain other flowers, much 
prized for their beauty of form and color, 
which would be decidedly improved by the 
addition of agreeable odors. Of these a not- 
able example is the chrysanthemum, which 
has either no smell at all or else an odor 
that is rather disagreeable than otherwise. 
Nevertheless, it may be that the famous 
Japanese blossom will, in the not remote 
future, acquire a satisfactory perfume of its 
own through skillful crossing of varieties, 
and attempts in this direction are said to 
have been made recently. 

Pansies have a very delicate and pleasant 
odor, but it is so slight as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable by ordinary nostrils. Indeed, 
these butterflylike flowers are commonly 
regarded as scentless, having never been 
cultivated with a view to the improvement of 
their bouquet. It is a neglect easily reme- 
died, however, and the production of strongly 
perfumed blossoms of this kind may fairly 
be expected as a coming achievement of the 
florist. 

Flowers may be bred for perfume as well 
as for form and color; and in this connection 
it is interesting to consider some things that 
have been accomplished with Alpine plants. 
Such plants usually have very large and 
highly scented blossoms, because, owing to 
the comparative scarcity of insects in high 
it is necessary to make a 
big and attractive show in order to attract 
the small winged creatures whose aid is 
needed for accomplishing the process of fer- 
tilization. At the same time, one notices 
that vegetation at such altitudes is commonly 
fur-clad, being provided with a fuzzy coat as 
a protection against climatic conditions. 

One might not imagine that plants native 
to such regions are susceptible of cultivation 
under ordinary conditions, but experiments 
have shown that the fact is quite otherwise. 
Three of the most beautiful varieties of culti- 
vated pinks are of Alpine origin, their 
flowers being borne on stalks that are only 
three or four inches high. 
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Abimelech Higgin 
By William J. Lampton 


HE Peace-on-earth-good-will-to-man Society 
of Peachem was holding its regular weekly 


session, and every woman there was busy 


patching old garments and 
cutting out and sewing up new 
ones, or was otherwise indus- 
triously engaged in one branch 
of that charity which we have 
Scriptural authority tor believ- 
ing is greater than faith and 
hope. 

‘““These pantaloons,’’ re- 
marked the wife of the post- 
master, bringing a pair of 
emaciated trousers from a 
basket and holding them up 
for the inspection of the so- 
ciety, “‘is a perfect shame. 
’Tisn’t that I object to that 
kind of charity, or any kind 
for that matter, but I do hate 
to see a woman let her hus- 
band wear clothes till they 
ain’t fit for a self-respecting 
appear in public in.’’ 

“Even a cup of cold water in charity, 
Sister Carroll,’’? ventured the wife of the 
tailor, a gentle little woman who never har- 
bored an unkind thought against a living 
creature, 

‘“ Of all women, you ought to be the last to 
advocate men’s wearing their clothes too 
long,’’ tartly responded Mrs. Carroll. 

‘*Sh—sh,’’? came from the wife of the 
druggist, who held up a reproving finger. 
‘‘ Charity begins at home, and we shouldn’t 
quarrel among ourselves.’’ 

“ Faith, hope, charity, these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity,’’ said the 
wife of the pastor. 

Mrs. Carroll smiled, letting 
include the wife of the tailor. 

‘“ Whose pantaloons was these?’’ inquired 
Mrs. Sneckles, the wife of the grocer, reach- 
ing for the garments, quite regardless of the 
ethics and relevance of Mrs. Carroll’s story. 

“Mrs. Higgins sent them in,’’ explained 
the secretary of the society. 

““Oh,’’ sniffed Mrs. Sneckles, giving the 
trousers a vicious jerk, “ they’re Abimelech 
Higgins’ old pants, air they? Well, I'll bet 
a cooky if Marthy Higgins got them out of 


scarecrow to 


the smile 


the house without a fuss it was when 
Abimelech was unconscious or away from 
home. He’s closer than the skin on the back 


of your hand, and I don’t believe he’d give 
up a single stitch of his old rags for an angel 
to wear, saying an angel would wear such.”’ 


“Charity, charity !’’? chorused a number of 
the ladies. 
“Charity be flusticated,’’? replied Mrs. 


Sneckles recklessly. ‘‘ Charity may be 
greater than faith and hope, but justice is 
greater than the three of them, and I’m going 
to speak my mind about Abimelech Higgins 
though the whole firmament of the heavens 
caves in. He’s got more money than any 
two people in the community has got and 
does less good with it than all the rest of 
us put together.’? A statement somewhat 
vague, but Mrs. Sneckles was careless of the 
quality of her ammunition so long as she suc- 
ceeded in bringing down her game. ‘‘ And 
he’s getting worse every day of his life,’ she 
went on. ‘I’ve knowed him ever since he 
wasn’t more than knee-high to a hop-toad, 
and he didn’t use to be a bit like he is now. 
I mind mighty well when he married Marthy 
Biggs, one of the sweetest girls that ever 
lived, he give her a set of earrings and 
breastpin that cost fifteen dollars, wholesale, 
and for a long time he treated her as if she 
was a real human being. He used to have 
a way of keeping her in pocket money by 
letting her have the extry dollars he would 
git selling anything. For instance, if some- 
body offered him thirty dollars for a cow, 
Abimelech would dicker and dicker —he was 
the everlastin’est dickerer, anyway —till 
mebbe he would squeeze out thirty-one 
dollars or thirty-one and a half, or mebbe 
thirty-two, and when he come home he 
would put the thirty away and give Marthy 
the balance, ‘jest to make it even,’ as he 
always said. Of course Marthy never got 
more than four dollars and ninety odd cents, 
according to what Abimelech got, but she got 
it a good many times in the course of a year 
and so made out to git along without having 
to ask him for money, which no woman that 
has any respect for herself likes to do, and 
no man with any respect for her ought to let 
her do. As he got older he began to git 
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closer and meaner with Marthy, though he 
called it ‘necessary economy,’ and the extrys 


come along so few and far between that 
Marthy began to look shabby, and bimeby 
stopped coming to the meetings of this 
society, as you all know, and I’m telling you 
now what the reason was, if you hadn’t 
guessed it before.’’ 

The members of the society, by this time, 
had quit sewing to listen to the narrative of 
Mrs. Sneckles, and though she paused at this 
point no one ventured to say “‘ Charity’’ to 
her—the watchword of the society, and the 
warning cry to the thoughtless of speech. 

‘““But the meanest thing he ever done,’’ 
resumed Mrs. Sneckles, ‘‘ was when he sold 
that farm down on Sand Creek. You know 
it was a fine farm and he got ten thousand 
dollars for it, with some extry for a passel of 
odds and ends he insisted on having pay for, 
so’s all that was coming to him, with the two 
cents for the stamp on the check that the man 
who drawed it didn’t have at the time and 
Abimelech let him have, was $10,249.98. 
He told Marthy what he got for it —his tell- 
ing her most everything is his only redeemin’ 
trait—and being that she needed a new dress 
and other clothes and shoes and stockings 
and a bonnet, and the children all needed 
clothes, and she hadn’t had any extry money 
for she didn’t know when, she thought 
Abimelech would let her have something out 
of it, jest to make it even, if for no other 
reason, Ten thousand dollars was enough 
for him, anyway, for there was a whole lot in 
morgidges besides, and so Marthy dreamed 
of the new things she was going to get till 
her cheeks acchuly began to redden and her 
eyes to shine like they used to. She was 
hoping she would git the whole $249.98, but 
if she didn’t she knew of so many nice little 
things she needed that she could get for the 
$49.98; but if she didn’t get that she could 
get the children something for the $9.98, and 
even if she didn’t get that ninety-eight cents 
would buy enough calico to make the two 
little girls new dresses to wear to school. I 
really don’t know what some women is made 
of. I know I ain’t made of it, for before I’d 
‘a’ done like Marthy Higgins I’d chased 
Abimelech off the place with a broomstick. 

“Well, Abimelech come home that day at 
noon with the money to let Marthy see it 
before he put it in the bank, and she was 
looking mighty cheerful, and had a_ nice 
dinner for him that she raised in her own 
garden and cooked herself, for he couldn’t 
afford to have a hired girl, so he said. He 
come back in the dinin’-room where she was 
and spread it all on the table before her, and 
counted it out in five hundred-dollar bills, and 
hundreds and fifties, and tens and fives, and 
twos and ones, and on down to the nickels and 
coppers till the very last cent was in the pile. 

“““There’s $10,249.98, Marthy,’ he says, 
drawing out the figures between his teeth like 
he was eating molasses candy. 

“““Oh, Bim,’ says Marthy—she always 
called him Bim—‘ ain’t it perfectly lovely?’ 
And she reached out for it as if she wanted 
to hug it to her bosom, but Abimelech, he put 
his hand out and stopped her. 

“““ There’s only one thing lackin’,’ says he, 
looking at her like a sheep-killin’ dog. 

“““What’s that, Bim?’ she asked, kind of 
trembly, because she was afraid he was wor- 
rying about what he was going to give her. 

““Two cents, jest to make it even, 
Marthy,’ he said. ‘ Ain’t you got that much 
somewheres around that you can give me?’ ”’ 
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The Lipton System of Business 


By Sir Thomas Lipton, K.C.V. O. 


HERE is no royal road to riches, and, in a business 
if as big as mine, no back lane. My methods are 
open, and anybody can see them. A successful 
concern is created and maintained by the recognition of 
great facts and obvious principles—the growth of popula- 
tion and the increased facilities of inter-communication 
among men and nations. These are the great factors in 
To supply the many instead of 
the few, to handle large instead of small quantities, and to 
be the grower, the manufacturer, as well as the vendor and 
retailer—to do all this is to adopt, in short, a system of 
business obvious and open to all. 


forming great businesses. 


The Lipton Receipt for Prosperity 


Ti I proceed to speak of my own application of these prin- 
-ciples, and of the individual qualities necessary to work 
them out in the details of business, I fear I must fall back 
on some very old saws. My receipt for prosperity, in such 
a concern as mine, is at the disposal of all. Here it is: 
“*Work hard, deal honestly, be enterprising, exercise care- 
ful judgment, advertise freely but judiciously.”’ 

Though he who drives fat oxen need not himself be fat, 
a captain of industry must live up to his name—must him- 
self be industrious. 
practice all my life. Beginning work at an early age, I left 
Glasgow for New York, in the hope of finding shorter 
I got 
experience, at any rate—in New York city, on a South 
Carolina plantation, and elsewhere. I got a little purse 
together, too; enough to take me back to Glasgow and 
my parents, to better whose position was then the main- 


That is my belief and it has been my 


avenues to fortune than the old country afforded. 


_ spring of my effort and ambition. 


The Growth of a Gigantic Business 


*“ Never despair ; keep pushing on!’’ was my motto during 
all that time of struggle. No successes have been sweeter 
to me than those early ones which my parents shared with 
'me. In High Street, Glasgow, was opened the first of the 
_ provision marts which are now numbered by hundreds 
through England, Ireland and Scotland. That multiplica- 
' tion of places of distribution was the application, once 
_ again, of the great wholesale principles. Expenses of pro- 
| duction and of supply decreased as the consumption and 
| the demand increased. I was able to go to my native 
_Treland as a great buyer of her produce ; by degrees I got 
| my own tea plantation in Ceylon ; my own carts and ships 
| and ice-storage vans ; my own fruit gardens in Kent ; my 
own biscuit factory; my own tin factory. London by 
degrees became the great centre for collection, for storage 
and for distribution: and the monster warehouses in the 


City Road are the result. 


Editor’s Note—This is the second of two interesting contribu- 
tions by Sir Thomas Lipton which have appeared exclusively in 
| The Saturday Evening Post. The first, which was published in 
;} The Saturday Evening Post of May 11, 1901, was a statement of 
his views on The Sports that Make the Man. The second gives 
| Sir Thomas’ business philosophy so far as it is possible to do so 
in words. 


It has been said that a certain attention to business is 
necessary, even for failing init. Yes; and that gives some 
clue to the immense attention bestowed by a successful 
organizer upon his child—his business. To foster it like 
a child; to know it cannot thrive by itself; to keep an 
ever-watchful eye on its thousand details; to tie its very 
shoestrings, so to speak ; and, above all, to do these things 
one’s self and not leave them to the less interested —to do 
the work that others would do only a little less well — 
all this is the way to make the baby of a business thrive 
and come to a flourishing maturity. 

The details-of a small business are many; of a great 
business they are multitudinous. By the number of the 
details of his work that a man can personally master, one 
may usually judge of his capacity for success. There are 
men with a singular grasp of this or that—of a certain lim- 
ited branch in the great organism of a business, but, out- 
side that special branch, they lack interest and even 
common intelligence. This may seem to say that the mind 
capable of large interests and great issues is rare; but I 
do not intend to say that. The rarity consists rather 
in the mind of large interests that is able to concentrate 
itself upon small details and be the master of a hundred 
branches of a trade, working in all with one object, but 
having in each, perhaps, a different method of procedure 
and a separate spirit. 


The Studies of a Master Trader 


Far less facile, for instance, is the mind required in the 
management of an estate. The manager of a business 
must have a mind that travels—even as his goods do. 
Often I have proved to myself the truth of Daniel Defoe’s 
words: 

‘* An estate is a pond, but trade is a spring.’’ 

In my case, the spring soon became a brook, the brook a 
rivulet, the rivulet a river rich and with innumerable tribu- 
taries, and navigable for great ships. It is perhaps not too 
fanciful to say that the master trader’s consciousness must 
follow those tributaries to their own sources. Tea-planting 
in Ceylon, for instance, involves some knowledge of native 
labor, therefore of native life. Through agriculture the 
producer touches geology, botany, chemistry, as well as 


the history of races. It would be unfair to be ignorant of 


the conditions and circumstances of one’s laborers. Under 
all skies they are sensible of a fellow-feeling. One of the 


first students of public economy in France in the nineteenth 
century said that all the difference between a liberal and 
successful enterprise, and one that was tyrannical and 


unpromising, lay between the two phrases in the mouth of 


the master : 
‘Go to work’’ and ‘‘ Come to work.” 
He said that in farming, at any rate, ‘‘ Go to work”’ 


’ 


meant ultimate failure, and ‘‘ Come to work,’’ with ordi- 
nary luck, led securely to fortune. 
Even amongst people accustomed not only to be com- 


manded but driven, the industry of the overseer, who is 


present, has its sure effect, and the attention of the master 
How 
much more is this the case in the European workshop and 
in the complex work of distribution! Here also there is a 
ready response to the beginnings of profit-sharing. In the 
agricultural system of one of the best tilled districts of Europe 


who ts seen at intervals has its undeniable influence. 


—central Italy —the cultivator shares the gross profits with 
the landlord. This is very far from the English system of 
wages: but I find that a little interest may be pleasantly 
combined with the routine of the employee. My packers 
are at work, so many to a table, and I give a bonus to be 
divided amongst the workers at the table that shows the 
greatest number of finished packages. A zealous work- 
man thus not only earns his own gratuity, but helps to earn 
his comrades’, and is in favor with them. Thus emulation 
is combined with good-fellowship, and money-making 
with a little fun. 


Hard Work a Light Burden 


How much value I place on industry, and how I believe 
in devoted hard work at the thing once for all accepted as 


” 


a man’s “‘ calling’”’ in life, may be seen from the fact that 
even at this stage of my career I generally work from nine 
in the morning to ten at night. It has been said by many 
who have a right to speak, that labor is never anything but 
painful, however willingly undertaken and courageously 
done. But I think this was the conclusion of men who 
had one of two kinds of labor to do—the entirely physical 
and the entirely mental. It is painful to stoop under a 
burden all day, and ‘‘the man with the hoe”’ is not one 
of the favorites of fortune. 

Nor is the philosopher grappling with infinities anything 
else than a voluntary martyr. But a mingling of the 
kinds of work, a variety of interests and of fortunes, the 
labor of the directing head and that of the obedient hand, 
the change that traveling brings, even when it is traveling 
for a purpose—all these make of business anything but a 
painful vocation. 


The Talisman that Brings Success 


What more can I say in answer to your queries? I 
hardly know. Work, work, always work, is the only talis- 
man. The goods of life are not unfairly apportioned, as 
some suppose. The man of leisure and of ‘‘ pleasure’’ can 
hardly complain if he is not also a man of wealth and of 
health. 


made for its sake. 


Success in one career is the reward of sacrifices 


I do not say that hard work has not its own liberty, its 
own enlargement, its own relaxation. It has all these. 
It has also its own romance—a romance that does not 
exist for the mere dilettante. The trifler trifles even with 
happiness. I think that a man who makes a great business 
must put himself into it ; but I do not mean by that that he 
must necessarily become a machine. Against that notion 
I would put a long list of names, beginning with Peabody 


and not ending with Carnegie. 
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The Boogah 
Man 


WEN de evenin’ shadders 
Come a-glidin’ down, 

Fallin’ black an’ heavy 
Ovah hill an’ town, 

Ef you listen keerful, 
Keerful ez you kin, 

So’s you boun’ to notice 
Des a drappin’ pin ; 

Den you’ll hyeah a funny 
Soun’ ercross de lan’; 

Lay low ; dat’s de callin’ 
Of de Boogah Man! 


Wo0-00, woo-oo0! 
Hyeah him ez he go erlong de 
way; 
W00-00, woo-oo ! 
Don’ you wish de night ud tu’n 
to day ? 
Woo0-o00, woo-oo ! 
Hide yo’ little peepers hind yo’ 
han’; 
Woo-00, woo-oo! 
Callin’ of de Boogah Man, 


W’en de win’s a-shiverin’ 
Thoo de gloomy lane, 

An’ dey comes de patterin’ 
Of de evenin’ rain, 

W’en de owl’s a-hootin’, 
Out daih in de wood, 

Don’ you wish, my honey, 
Dat you had been good? 

?Tain’t no use to try to 
Snuggle up to Dan; 

Bless you, dat’s de callin’ 
Of de Boogah Man! 


Ef you loves yo’ mammy, 
An’ you min’s yo’ pap, 

Ef you nevah wriggles 
Outen Sukey’s lap; 

Ef you says yo’ ‘‘ Lay me’’ 
Evah single night 

?Fo dey tucks de kivers 
An’ puts out de light, 

Den de rain kin pattah, 
Win’ blow lak a fan, 

But you needn’ bothha 
*Bout de Boogah Man! 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBES 
— wound his way through 


the corridors without 
creak or rustle 


Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of six striking stories by Mr. 
Hyne, descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. The 
first described him as a vagrant poacher, ignorant, but of marvel- 
ous skill and cleverness. The second showed how, having con- 
quered an education, he exerted his amazing forcefulness and won 
a partnership in a mill. The third showed him as a prosperous 
mill owner, and told how he cleverly forced a penurious man to 
expend an immense fortune in charity. Each story is complete in 
itself. The fifth tale will appear September 28. 


jp e ee lady at de do’ 
W’y you stan’ dey knockin’ ? 
Nevah seen you ac’ befo’ 
In er way so shockin’, 
Don’ you know de sin it is 
Fu’ to git my temper riz 
W’en I’s got de rheumatiz 
An’ my jints is lockin’ ? 


O, ol’ Miss ain’t sont you down, 

Don’ you tell no story ; 
I been seed you hangin’ ’roun’ 

Dis hyeah te’itory. 
You des come fu’ me to tell 
You a tale, an’ I ain’—well— 
Look hyeah, what is dat I smell? 

Steamin’ victuals ? Glory! 
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Poems of the Old Plantation 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 
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The 


Visitor 


OME in, Missy, how you do? 
Come up by de fiah, 

I was jokin’, chile, wid you ; 
Bring dat basket nighah. 

Huh uh, ain’ dat lak ol’ Miss, 

Sen’in’ me a feas’ lak dis? 


Case I’s feelin’ spryah. 


Cre meat an’ gravy, too, 
Hot an’ still a-heatin’ ; 
Good ol’ sweet pertater stew ; 
Missy b’lieves in treatin’. 


Daddy got to t’ink a while, 
Den a story mek you smile 
W’en he git thoo eatin’. 


Thompson’s Progress—By Cutcliffe Hyne { 
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THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN MRS. THOMPSON 


HE British Islands are preéminently the country of 
| the sportsman and the animal lover, and amongst 

country gentlemen there are those who can afford 
to give all their waking hours to the contemplation of 
these pursuits. Mr. Thomas Thompson was a man of 
many interests: the making of money and the gathering 
together of the reins of power into his hands took up 
much of his time; but he contrived to apportion a part 
of each week to sport, and it was hard to find any one, 
even amongst those who dedicated a life span to it, who 
could follow more accurately the habits of game animals 
and birds. A poacher he had been in his pre-opulent 
days, and a poacher he remained even after he had 
arrived at considerable fortune, through sheer inability 
to tear himself away from the illegitimate joys of a 
lonely raid. 

It was a poaching exploit which brought him first into 
touch with the lady who afterward became his wife, and 
though he appeared before her then in the poorest of 
lights, and inspired her merely with disgust and con- 
tempt, it was typical of him that even whilst he was con- 
scious that her eye fell upon him with undiluted scorn, 
he determined that somehow or other she should go 
through the marriage service in his company. More- 
over, at the time he was engaged to another woman, and 
had parted from her not half a day before. 

At that date it was the solid custom of Bradford busi- 
hess men to apply themselves steadily to their affairs 
without intermission. They took holiday on Sundays 
and Christmas—that is, they only thought and planned 
on these days and put no pen to paper, and when they 
went to chapel they made it quite clear that besides their 
cash contributions, the time which they were giving to 
the Almighty had also its high pecuniary value. 

Tom, with no respect for tradition to start upon, never 
allowed himself to get entangled too much by local cus- 
tom. He found that he could work best, and that the 
brightest ideas came to him, when he was moving about 
and in the open air, and so around he moved, building 
up business connections in France, Germany and _ the 
Continent generally, in North America, and even in 
China, where the Thompson & Asquith ‘‘ Chop’’ was a 
trade-mark which found very high Celestial favor. 
Hophni Asquith was a perfect partner for him. Hophni 
was a sedentary creature, with no originality, but a won- 
cderful genius for carrying out to the letter Tom’s instruc- 
tions, and a whole-hearted love for routine. Hophni's one 
miserable week-day of the year was Christmas Day, when 
custom forced him to take a vacation, and he looked forward 
with pleasure to those rare years when Christmas sensibly 
fell on a Sunday, and there was no useless frittering away of 
good working time. 

Hophni during all his life had paid attention to one woman 
only, loving her from the first and always, and had married 


Rheumatiz cain’t stop my bliss, 


Des set down, you blessed chile, 


A 


Plantation 
Portrait 


HAT you see my Mandy Lou, 
Is it true? 

Whaih you been f’om day to day, 
Whaih, I say? 

Dat you say you nevah seen 
Dis hyeah queen 

Walkin’ roun’ f’om fiel’ to street 
Smilin’ sweet. 


Slendah ez a saplin’ tree ; 
Seems to me 

W’en de win’ blow f’om de bay 
She jes’ sway 

Lak de reg’ lar saplin’ do 
Ef hit’s grew 

Straight an’ graceful, ’dout a limb 
Sweet an’ slim. 


' 


Browner den de frushe’s wing, 
An’ she sing 

Lak he mek his wa’ble ring 
In de spring; 

But she sholy beat de frush, 
Hyeah me, hush: 

W’en she sing, huh teef kin show 
White ez snow. 


Eyes ez big an’ roun’ an’ bright 
Ez de light 

What de moon gives in de prime 
Harvest time. 

An’ huh haih a woolly skein, 
Black an’ plain. 

Hol’s you wid a natchul twis’ 
Close to bliss. 


Tendah han’s dat mek yo’ own 
Feel lak stone ; 

Easy steppin’, blessid feet 
Small an’ sweet. 

Hain’t you seen my Mandy Lou, 
Is it true? 

Look at huh befo’ she’s gone, 
Den pass on! 


Copyright in Great Britain 


early. Tom had announced himself as ‘‘not a marrying® 
man,’’? had taken a keen delight in women’s society, and 
remained a bachelor at twenty-nine. By that time he was a 
man of considerable wealth, was asked out to everything that 
was going in which marriageable young women ere con- — 
cerned, and one day it struck him that he was wasting more © 
time over this kind of thing than he could strictly afford. — 
This frivoling about with the other sex, and enjoying their 
society, was interfering with that rapid advancement of the 
fortunes of T. Thompson, which was the principal occupation 
of his life. So with characteristic decision he made up his 
mind to marry, as the simplest means of choking off some of 
his invitations; and with characteristic quickness he there — 
and then ran through the list of his acquaintances, madea — 
choice, laid especial siege to the lady, and was engaged to 
her by that day week. He had spent four whole evenings 
over the job, and considered that the expenditure of time was 
lavish. 

The young woman of his conquest was the only daughter 
of another Bradford manufacturer. ler father, being a self- 
made man, recognized the value of education, and had given 
her the best procurable. As a consequence, she could sing, | 
drive a horse, speak her three languages, play the piano, 
dress well and dance, and manage a house. She used the — 
local accent for her English, but only in its more modified 
form. She had passable good looks, and knew how to carry ~ 
her hands. She would havea dot of £18,000 on her wed- — 
ding day, and a prospect of inheriting some £150,000 from 
her father on some later occasion, Her name as a spinster 
was Emily Outhwaite, and she was quite convinced that, as 
a signature, Emily Thompson would make a better combina- 
tion. 

Once engaged, Tom did the thing properly. He bought a 
new house, and set about furnishing it in the best style which — 
occurred to him; he was agreeably lavish with presents; and — 
he gave Miss Outhwaite a good deal more of his own personal 
society than he had ever before bestowed on one single indi- 
vidual outside of business. 

But even for the most cautious and calculating of the 
human species, Chance is a large integral in the prescription 
of Fortune. If Tom had not gone with the Outhwaites to the 
Moors Hydropathic Establishment, then a great emporium of 
middle-class fashion, it is highly probable that Emily would 
have been his wife, and he would have had to work far harder 
for his admission to the House of Lords. But as it was, he — 
felt that it was part of the game of courtship to attend her on 
this outing, and as one consequence Miss Emily Outhwaite 
never signed herself Thompson. 

When Tom went to the place nothing was further from his 
mind than getting into a poaching embroilment, but the 
hours and rules of the place undid him. They treated him 
to a bad high tea instead of dinner; they filled the evening 
with amateur singing and some piano torture which jarred 
upon his musical tastes; and at 10:15 lights went out as a_ 
gentle hint that the hour had arrived for bed. The people 
who went to hydropathic establishments took themselves 


-grinned and reached for his clothes. 


seriously in those days, and submitted to a tyranny which in 
more liberal times would have been looked upon as fanatical. 

Tom went to bed at ro:15. He impressed firmly upon 
himself that as he was about to marry he ought to settle 
down. Moreover, being a man of tremendous will, he went 
to sleep at once—also on the settling-down principle. But 
there Nature stepped in. Nature had endowed him with the 
faculty of getting all the rest his mind and body needed in 
four out of the twenty-four hours, and so at about 2:30 A. M. 
Tom’s eyes snapped open and (according to his quick habit) 
there he was, broad awake. 

Again the restlessness of the man was his bane. His brain 
would not submit to lie empty. He picked up some busi- 
ness matters into his thoughts, hammered them through, and 
presently had need to get up and apply himself to pencil and 
paper. He had an idea for an improvement in the Jacquard 
and sketched it out in form ready for the draftsman. <A 
pattern in worsted coatings revealed itself to him after much 
disentanglement from other patterns, and he got it keyed 
down on paper in those tiny chess-board squares of black and 
white, which mean so little to the uninitiated layman, and 
yet explain every stitch of the finished fabric. He reckoned 
the first invention was worth £10,000, and that the other 
would bring in Thompson & Asquith a clear £5000, and 
conceiving that he had done enough toward commerce to 
satisfy the moment, went to the window and opened the sash. 

The pre-dawn mists came in to him cool and sweet; the 
cackle of frogs sounded dry and insistent from a pond up 
under the moor; and over the dew-spangled grass the feeding 
rabbits frolicked in the thin moon- 
light, spreading the freshness of the 
coming morn, and leaving behind 
them dark trails amongst the herbage. 

Tom stood there at the open win- 
dow, torn by two proprietors. Mr. 
T. Thompson, the affianced husband 
of Miss Outhwaite, said: ‘‘ Go back 
to bed, you fool, and drop those old 
blackguardly habits of yours. Cul- 
tivate respectability, my good sir.’’ 
But on the other hand, Tom Tom’s- 
Son, the poacher, kept urging: 
*“Come on, lad, and let’s have an- 
other taste of the old trade.’’ Tom 


He went downstairs and wound 
his way through the corridors with- 
out creak or rustle, with his boots in 
his hand, and a heart beating with 
pleasant stimulus. He found a door 
and unlocked it. The keen, moist 
air outside thrilled him to the bone. 
“How could men endure to live in 
houses!’’ he thought. And then 
when his boots were laced, away he 
dived into cover, once more primitive 
man, happy, and forgetful that such 
things as trade and marriages of con- 
venience ever formed part of his 
ambitions. 

Although a twelve-stone man, he 
had acquired the knack from long 
poaching habit of moving without 
noise, and to a large extent invisibly. 
Four times, out of the sheer delight in testing his 
skill, he laid quick hands on sitting rabbits and lifted 
them aloft. But he did not want to burden himself 
with a bag of game just then, and merely taking one 
along with him as a stand-by against emergencies, he 
put the other three captives back again on the wet grass with 
a tweak of the ears by way of farewell, and whispered in- 
structions to keep a sharper lookout for the future. 

Everything in the wood gave up interest to him. He 
eyed over the disused birds’ nests on the ground and in the 
trees, and named their former tenants; he noted the earth- 
worms scurrying home before the near approach of day; he 
feasted his gaze on three Jemon-colored newts in a shallow 
pool; and from the scantiness of two broods of young pheas- 
ants which he saw he deduced that the wood had been 
badly tended by the keeper, and that either the foxes, or 
the vermin, or the hooded crows needed a chastening hand. 

And then when the dawn came, and with it the cry of the 
corncrake and the blundering flight of the early, bumble- 
bee, he worked his way down to the riverside, and watched 
the trout begin to move under the young sunlight. Whata 
pity, he thought, that Emily neither could nor would appre- 
ciate any of this! He had sounded her on the matter many 
times, but she professed a distaste for game otherwise than 
cooked, and did not care to trace the history of trout further 
back than the fishmonger’s slab. With a bit of a sigh Tom 
got his eye on a fine fat two-pounder drowsing in a pool 
under the bank, and presently his fingers (without asking 
his further opinion on the matter) began to take off his coat. 

Then up went the shirt-sleeve, baring a brawny arm, and 
Tom lay chin-down amongst the dewy grasses on the bank 
and took a final observation of that trout. Well, it might be 
tickled with the naked arm, or it might not; the chances lay 
on ‘‘not;’’ and all Tom’s instincts, both business and sport- 
ing, always forced him to go hard for complete success in 
everything he put his mind to. 

The water was very bright, and his arm would stand out 
very white against the yellow clay bottom. He had all ofa 
clean man’s dislike for daubing himself unnecessarily, but 
there was no help for it here if he meant having that trout. 
So he went farther down stream, found a lump of wet clay, 
and with it covered his arm and fingers a ground yellow, 
leaving no spot unsmeared. Then he returned to his place 
above the contemplative trout. Delicately the yellow fingers 
dipped into the water without splash or ripple. Delicately 
the long arm descended, the sharp eyes above directing it, 


ze 
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and allowing for the water’s refraction, The fingers curved 
up under the fat trout’s belly, just avoiding the tail flukes. 
Then with the flimsiest, lightest kind of tickling they began 
to work their way forward. 

From an unpracticed hand the trout would have shot away 
with two tail flicks and one quick flash of silver. But to 
Tom’s poacher’s caress it surrendered itself in a sort of 
ecstasy, merely propelling itself languidly against the stream. 
With exquisite skill the scamp’s fingers edged forward till 
his thumb hung over the fluttering gills, and then there was 
a sudden clutch, a fountain of water drops under the early 
morning sunlight, and the trout flew upward, and fell, a pic- 
ture of floundering fishy beauty, amongst the dew-flecked 
grass-blades. Then a crisp, delicate voice from behind said: 
‘“T suppose you know you are poaching? ”’ 

To say that Tom felt foolish is putting the case mildly. 
Half the charm of these predatory excursions was the risk of 
getting caught, and he always prided himself on avoiding it. 
But here he had allowed himself to become too much wrapped 
up in his sport, and had not kept one ear sufficiently at the 
service of intruders; or the lady had stalked him with con- 
summate quietness and art; or both. Anyway, there she 
was, standing two yards away, and regarding him with a fine 
contempt. 

““A rabbit, also, Isee in the pocket of your coat. 
suppose you will say it is not your coat.’’ 

A readier man with his tongue than Mr, Thomas Thompson 
it would have been hard to find in all the West Riding of 
Yorkshire — which is saying something, for the district is 


But I 


Delicately the long arm descended, 
the sharp eyes above directing it 
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somewhat noted for its glib repartee; but just then speech left 
him. What a woman was here! He was filled with amaze- 
ment at the mere sight of her. What a woman for a wife! 

‘“ You have no excuse. You must know perfectly well that 
the river here and the woods are most strictly preserved.”’ 

What a voice she had, and what a carriage! She was 
cheaply, yes, shabbily dressed, but how splendidly she 
carried her clothes. Emily, even in her most domestic 
moments, would never have worn a skirt, for instance, of 
frieze as rough and as faded as that, and Emily in the privacy 
of her domestic circle could be homely and even slatternly in 
her attire. But Emily at her smartest never carried clothes 
like that. Now this was the way that the future Mrs. T. 
Thompson must carry her clothes. 

““You had better come with me to the keeper’s lodge, and 


he will deal with you. Of course I can’t trust you to give 
me your proper name and address.”’ 

And the pluck of her! He was a big, burly man, just then 
very unbrushed, and wet, and clay-smeared, and probably 
to the female gaze very ruffianly-looking. She must have 
known that with one hand he could have pitched her into the 
river with about the same ease with which he had thrown out 
the trout. Fancy Emily turning on a poaching stranger in 
this way—Emily, who would no more dream of going out 
into the early morning woods than she would think of climb- 
ing a chimney; Emily, who studied early Victorian female 
helplessness as a fine art! 

“Please don’t keep me waiting. 
don’t leave the rabbit or that trout—and go along in front of 
me to the keeper’s. Walk along the river bank there.’’ 

Decidedly this woman was the most desirable he had ever 
seen. Middle height, she was, with dark brown eyes, brown 
hair, and the most exquisite mouth and teeth imaginable. 
With a flash he pictured to himself how magnificent she 
would look in the evening, and how regally she would wear 
diamonds. His tastes ran rather violently to diamonds in 
those days. He wished he could give her a great handful 
of diamonds there and then, just for the momentary pleasure 
of seeing her in a different setting. But it came to him at 
that moment that although he had been devouring her with 
his eyes, so far he had not opened his lips, and so with an 
effort he pulled himself together and made a blurt for it. 

‘“T haven’t an atom of excuse to offer you. Of course I 
was poaching, and for that matter you saw me at it with your 
own eyes. The net bag is one rabbit 
and one trout, which are very much at 
your service if you will let me send them 
up to your house. I could have taken 
about sixteen times as much if I had hap- 
pened to beon the kill. You were talk- 
ing of your keeper. You ought to make 
that man attend more to his work. The 
pheasants up yonder are bringing off 
disgracefully small broods,’’ 

The lady’s tone grew more icy. 
‘“Ah,’’ she said, putting her head back, 
and looking him up and down; ‘‘I took 
you for a tramp. Am I wrong? Are 
you one of the people from that hydro- 
pathic place on the hill?”’ 

Tom knelt down again at the water’s 
edge, and began washing the clay from 
lis arm) +) Yes, l’micstayine} vat) the 
Hydro, and if you want to send a sum- 
mons you can address it there to T. 
Thompson. But on the whole, would it 
not be simplest if you were to let me 
rent the sporting rights of the estate on 
alease? I heard they were to let. You 
must be a Miss Norreys, I suppose?”’ 

‘T know nothing about whether the 
shootings are to let or not. You had 
better see my father’s agent if the mat- 
ter interests you. But for the present, I 
know they remain in our hands, and I 
must ask you to take yourself back to 
the public roads, or to your Hydro.”’ 

Theamount of delicate contempt Miss 
Norreys put into that popular abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘ Hydro”’ filled Tom’s soul to the 
brim with delight. Indeed her whole 
uncompromising attitude seemed to him 
exquisite. She had nothing for him but 
contempt, and he loved her for it. No 
first impressions or first meeting could 
possibly have been more out of his favor, 
but the circumstance did not ruffle him 
in the slightest. He intended to make 
this young woman his wife, and that the 
operation would be attended with infi- 
nite difficulty would only add to its in- 
terest. There were obstacles in the 
way; he was himself engaged to some 
one else, and for anything he knew she 
might be also; but these impediments 
must be honorably removed. She car- 
ried no wedding ring on her marriage 
finger, and as he finished washing the 
clay from his arm, and rolled down his 
shirt-sleeve, he took a very pious vow 
to himself to put one there; and as he 
pulled on his coat he sketched out in 
plan the first trenches of his campaign. 

‘‘T’1l send the trout up for your break- 
fast.’’ 

‘* Please throw it into the river.’’ 

Tom laughed delightedly. ‘‘ Not I. 
If you won’t have it, I’1] take it myself, 
and it shall be stuffed. One of these 
days later you shall see it for yourself.’’ 

With which, without giving the lady time for a further 
reply, he swung off his cap to her and strode away. 

He did not go straight back to the Moors Hydropathic 
Establishment. After his custom, when a peculiarly knotty 
point presented itself, he went up on to the heather, and lay 
there in a quiet nook thinking it through, till at last he saw 
his plan clearly. Then he went down again, met Miss 
Outhwaite, and noticed with singular distaste that she was 
wearing diamonds for breakfast. As an engaged young 
woman she assumed a proprietary air with him, and for the 
first time in his life he began to question as to whether her 
public endearments were exactly in good taste. He was 
somehow couvinced that Miss Norreys would not say “ Yes, 
love,’? and ‘‘ No, love,’’ and ‘‘Pass the buttered bread, 
love,’’ at the public table of a hydropathic establishment. 


Take up your coat —no, 


After breakfast they walked together in the grounds, care- 
fully keeping to the paths for fear of wet feet. 

“You know what I told you about my poaching tastes, 
Emily?” 

“Yes, love. But why go into that again? We’re going to 
forget all that when you marry and settle down.” 

‘“Tve got to tell you it will never be forgotten. It’s just 
part of me, like working and making money. If you want 
a confession, here’s one. I was at it again this morning.’’ 

‘Oh, how silly of you.’ 

‘‘ And if I stay in this stifling Hydro, and go to bed early, 
I shall probably do the same thing again to-morrow.”’ 

‘‘Didums,’’ said Miss Outhwaite, and laid her head upon 
his shoulder. ‘‘It shall go poaching every morning if that 
pleases it.”’ 

‘“T got caught, too, and there’s a summons hanging over 
me this minute.” 

“Then I’ll go without part of my next present, love, and 
you can bribe them to let you off.’’ 

What can one do with an accommodating young woman 
like this? Tom finished out his walk —on the dry paths— 
and then pleaded business. He suggested that Emily should 
play croquet. She retorted coquettishly enough that a Mr. 
Hardcastle, who was also staying in the house, had already 
invited her to be his companion in that exhilarating game. 
Tom did not recommend Hardcastle; he was too knowing for 
that; but he went away with a most heartfelt prayer that 
Hardcastle would prove an enterprising young man of 
eloping tendencies. 

Thereafter Tom got his horse, and that intelligent animal, 
knowing his master’s weakness for speed, and having soft 
turf-edges to move upon, sent the miles flying behind him. 
A train whirled Tom into Bradford, and his legs carried him 
sharply across to his bank. Another half-minute saw him in 
the manager’s room with the door shut. It took him sixty 
seconds to outline his scheme and explain the amount of 
financial backing he required. 

The bank manager pursed his lips in a noiseless whistle. 
““T knew you weren’t exactly seared of size in your specula- 
tions, Tom, but you aren’t exactly all Bradford, you know.”’ 

“Ym not asking you to hold the dog. You’ll have the 
wool as your security, and for cover against a drop in prices 
you’ve Thompson & Asquith. I won’t insult your intelli- 
gence by telling you what that firm would squeeze out to at 
a pinch.”’ 

“No, Tom, I know what your firm’s worth, about as well 
as you do yourself. It’s my business to know. But it’s a 
mountain of brass you’re asking for.’’ 

“You can split your holding. And if you don’t care for 
the offer’? Tom gently indicated with his thumb that there 
was another bank open for business not very far away. 
‘“ Besides, as I told you, I’m willing to pay through the nose 
for the accommodation. It will make you the biggest year 
your bank has ever had.’’ 

“Or the worst.’’ 

“‘T always thought you’d an idea T. Thompson was a 
pretty level-headed sort of business man. I started with 
practically nothing when I joined Hophni Asquith not very 
long ago, and you know what I have put together. Now 
does it strike you that I’d deliberately speculate with all I’ve 
got, credit and cash, on one throw of the game, unless I’da 
pretty good certainty of getting it all back again— with 
feathers on it?’’ 

““Never knew a man yet who went into a speculation with- 
out assuring me he was dead sure to come out a winner. 
Wouldn’t something smaller satisfy you?’”’ 

“No. Nibbling at it would be simply chucking the money 
away. It’s a corner or nothing.’’ 

The bank manager stabbed patterns in his blotting paper. 

Tom looked at his watch. ‘‘ Well?”’ 

“T back T. Thompson. Subject, of course, to my other 
two partners’ approval. I’ve got to consult them on a big 
affair like this.” 

“ They'll agree. I know what you say goes. You won’t 
regret it. Good-by. See you again when it’s over.’’ 

Curiously enough Hophni Asquith fell in love with the 
scheme at once. Few financial speculations were too wild 
for Hophni’s taste, though if any one had hinted that he was 
a gambler he would have bristled out as a picture of out- 
raged propriety. Yet gambler he was, and gambler Tom 
was not. Tom’s speculations to the uninitiated might many 
of them look perilously risky, but Tom never touched any- 
thing that he did not see through to the further side of, and 
he tended the intermediate steps with a care which would 
have surprised many people who only saw the apparent ease 
with which his coups came off. 

‘““Now, lad,’’ said Tom, “‘ you’re a bit of a fool to go in on 
what I’ve told yousofar. I haven’t yet shown you the thing 
that'll clinch it’’—he clapped down a rough sketch on the 
desk. ‘‘ How’s that? I’ve had those improvements in mind 
for long enough, but this morning about three o’clock I awoke 
and lit a candle, and got them down on paper. Is the sketch 
good enough to draw from?”’ 

“Splendid. Pll get out the working drawings myself. 
We must keep it between our own four eyes. It won’t do to 
risk letting this slip out.’’ 

““Not much. And then get the parts made quietly at 
different shops. It will take no time to assemble them when 
they are all ready. And we won't take out a provisional 
specification till the very last moment.”’ 

Hophni pulled delightedly at his square red whisker. 
““There’ll be a perfect rage over this when we get it out. It 
will double the consumption of Botany yarns.’’ 


““No, it won’t, lad. There’s only a certain amount of 
Botany wool here in England, and you can’t expand it. But 
if it doesn’t send prices flying up, I’m a German. Only 


prices are down just now, and down they must stay till we 
are through with our buying. The fools still shy at this 
Botany wool. By goy! if they could only see a little further 
than their noses we’d be rushed by half the big capitalists in 
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Europe. But as it is, we shall get in cheap, and we’ll make 
our pile, and in another year or two’s time we’ll be as big 
capitalists as any of them.”’ 

‘“Wool sales begin to-morrow. We’ve a buyer of our own 
now. Are you going to give him orders?’’ 

“‘T doubt his nerve. I shall go up to town to-night myself. 
Besides’? —here Tom grinned—‘‘ somebody will have to 
satisfy the brokers that Thompson & Asquith have enough 
backing to see it through. I think the Lord built my tongue 
specially for a job like that.’’ 

Tom went out then, and called at his solicitor’s. 
know Mr. Norreys?’’ he asked. 

“Know of him. Proud old fellow. His people have 
owned the place out there four hundred years.’’ 

““And I cropped up yesterday. Yes, I see the point of 
view. Lot of sons, hasn’t he?’’ 

“One. Five daughters. I know them all by sight rather 
well. We meet occasionally.’’ 

‘““There’s one of the daughters with dark brown eyes. 
Stands five feet three and a half. Brown hair’? — Tom went 
through with an accurate description. 

““Oh, yes, that will be Mary; she’s rather different from 
the rest. You seem to have got her pretty well off by heart.” 

‘“T’ve just seen her once, but she struck me. Much obliged 
for the information. I may want something more from you 
later, but that’s all just now. Good-by.”’ 

Tom’s quick walk took him next to an upstairs room where 
a shabby man was painting. 

‘“ Hullo, Tom, it’s a wonder to see you in business hours’’ 
—Tom was looking sharply around the walls. ‘‘ Surely you 
are too much of a Philistine to think of buying one of my 
pictures. Oh, I forgot, though. You’re going to be married, 
aren’t you, you lucky dog? You want something to hang on 
the walls of your dining-room? Now this——” 

“Look here, Mr. Robins. Can you do me a commis- 
sion?”’ 

* Certainty.” 

“A portrait?’ 

“As good as one of the R. A.’s, though I say it who am a 
luckless scarecrow. Twenty guineas is my usual fee, but to 
an old friend like you——”’ 

“Td like to make the fee two bonded if you’ll swallow 
one single condition.’’ 

The poor man’s eyes twinkled. 
Tom.” 

““T only want your word of honor as a gentleman to keep 
the thing quiet, ask no questions, amc hold my name out of 
the matter altogether to all inquirers.’ 

“ That all seems easy. Then who is the subject? 
pose your young 2 

“H’m! I want you to do me a picture of Miss Mary 
Norreys, and I don’t want an acre of it. The smaller the 
better. Not more than eight inches long, anyway. Rather 
have a miniature if that is in your line.”’ 

“‘ But Miss Mary Norreys is not your ey 

“ Look here, Mr. Robins, let us stick to the bargain. 
must not ask questions.” 

“Well,” said the artist scratching his chin, ‘‘I suppose I 
may laugh?’”’ 

“You may laugh,” grinned Tom, “‘till you crackle if it 
pleases you. But you musn’t talk, that’s all. How you’ll 
get your view of the lady, I don’t know. You must arrange 
that somehow or other by your own wit. Only get the pic- 
ture for me, and get a good one.’’ 

“And keep my head shut. I quite understand, Tom; 
you’re an excellent patron of art. I hope you will find a new 
one every week.’’ 

““New what? Oh,Isee. Confound your guessing.’’ And 
off Tom took himself, back to the bustle of business, and that 
night took train up to London. 

Now in those days Australia was young, and her export of 
the fine merino wool was correspondingly small; but still the 
value of the total clip ran into very large figures. In the 
London salesrooms, where now broker after broker comes on 
to the rostrum, and the buyers yell themselves hoarse from 
the semi-circle of benches above, there is ten times the com- 
petition to-day that there was then. Now there are buyers 
from America and from the Continent. Then England 
manufactured for the world, and used up all the material. 
And as a consequence, if the English demand for Botany 
wool happened to be small, there were no other buyers to put 
strength into the market. 

Thompson & Asquith, through their buyer, started bid- 
ding for the very first lots, and got them at such low prices 
that the auctioneer watered the purchase with Hebraic tears. 
But as they went on, other buyers who had to have some 
wool pressed them harder, and prices rose, but still they 
bought. Prices came up to the normal, and passed it. The 
excitement increased. Thompson & Asquith’s buyer, with 
a white, strained face, still bought, and as the auctioneer 
accepted his bids, it was presumed that Thompson & 
Asquith had given sufficient guarantee of their ability to pay. 

Still the prices grew higher. Here and there some out- 
sider, who frantically skied a lot, had it knocked down to 
him, often to his considerable discomfort; but between 
whiles Thompson & Asquith bought steadily. They were 
paying now exactly double what they had given for the first 
lots, although the wool was all more or less of the same 
quality. 

Then they practically stopped. They had got two-thirds 
of the entire clip, and the remaining buyers with yarns to 
deliver, and looms to feed, and contracts to fulfill, snatched 
up the rest at prices that grew hysterical. 

When Tom returned from London he found that the fine 
spinners and the others of Bradford business men who used 
Botany wools were by no means pleased with him, Accord- 
ingly they put their heads together, and presently were buy- 
ing and selling wool on ’Change amongst themselves, and 
every day the Bradford Spectator, in its wool report, con- 
tinued to mark a fall in prices. 


“Do you 


‘Don’t humbug me now, 


I sup- 


You 


ended up with a refusal ‘‘to let my doughter wed wi’ any 


Down dropped prices, and further down. The firm of 
Thompson & Asquith began to be ‘‘ talked about.’? The 
official quotation of Botany wools dropped between eight- 
pence and tenpence in a week, and no one, except the 
insiders, seemed to grasp the fact that there were practically 
no sales. Finally a couple of small firms who had been 
speculating around the fringe of the market, without under- 
standing in the least what was going on, called meetings of 
their creditors, and then there was a regular flare-up of panic, 

Again, to the real insiders there was no difference in the 
situation. Very little wool had changed hands since the 
sales. Wool was wanted on all sides. And Thompson & 
Asquith were sitting tight onthe supplies. But a few of the 
smaller men, who had little ballast, lost their heads, and this 
constituted the panic, and it was used for all it was worth. 
At such a time rumors fly on easy wing, and the market — 
reporter would be less than human if he did not pick them — 
up. The next morning’s contents bill of the Spectator — 
reflected the spirit of the moment. Thus it ran: 


RUMORED HEAVY FAILURE 
ENORMOUS LIABILITY 
WILD SPECULATION 


\ 


Tom proposed to himself a visit to Emily that evening to — 
see how she took it all. But Mr. Outhwaite forestalled him. 
He called at the Thompson & Asquith office and exhibited 
a good deal of violence. A ten-minute stream of words 


chap that gives himself up to this ’ere immoral specylation.” — 

“We're not bankrupt, if that’s what you mean,’’ said Tom, 
thinking he must put in some defense. 

“It’s t’ principle I’m against, not t’ result.’’ 

Tom choked down an “‘Oh, is it?’’ He said, instead, that 
he should only take his dismissal from Emily herself. 

“T thought there’d be some sort of foolery like that. You 
young folks nowadays think you are to have everything your 
own way, and your elders need be consulted about note, 
But my Emily does as her father bids, and if you want her 
view on t’ matter, it’s here packed close i’ this letter which 
she wrote herself. We won’t trouble you to call.’’ 

As Mr. Outhwaite went out of one door, the pallid Hophni — 
came in at the other, rubbing his hands. ‘‘ All those parts 
are ready now, Tom. I’ve ordered them to be sent round 
here. We can assemble them in our own engineer’s shop. 
The whole thing can be set up by the day after to-morrow. 
What about that provisional specification? I was round a 
the patent agent’s yesterday. It’s all drawn out.” 

“Then send it up by to-night’s mail to be filed. We'll 
stop this panic quick now. It’s gone on long enough. It’s 
cost me my girl, anyway.”’ - 

“Why, what do you mean? 

“Yes. Old Outhwaite’s just been in. 
him shouting?”’ 

“Well, Tom, I’m not going to condole with you. Louisa 
says you never ‘did care tuppence for her, and so you’re well 
out of it. I shouldn’t be surprised if you never did marry, 
Tom. Nor’d Louisa. We don’t think you could ever care 
enough for any woman.’’ : 

‘“Man’s an uncertain animal, Hophni. You shouldn’t bet: 
on him. You go round tothe patent agent’s, and I’ll go and 
rouse them up on ’Change a bit. I’m sure they will all be 
pleased to know that we have seen through the whole game, 
and were ready for it all before it began. And I’m sure it 
will cheer them, too, to know that with the new machinery 
that will presently be put on the market there'll be even 
more demand for Botanies than they guessed at.”’ 

Now the inside men above mentioned had kept cool during 
the panic, thinking that they knew all about it; but when 
they saw that Thompson &' Asquith emulated ‘their cool- 
ness, it began to occur to some that there must be more 
behind than met the eye. Of course there was the bank in 
the background, but banks do not finance enormous opera- 
tions without pretty good security, and the inside men bega ul 
more and more to respect that said security the longer its 
powers of holding out were exhibited. Finally, when one 
day the cheerful Tom walked sharply in amongst them, and 
after a little talk produced a stub of pencil and an envelope. 
and sketched out the points of the new invention, they began 
to see how nicely they were nipped, and only a few of them 
availed themselves of the invitation to go around to the =i 
and see the machine in work for themselves. 

They hadn’t time to get away just then. They wanted to 
buy wool, and the Bradford Spectator recorded in its So t 
of that day that certain classes of Botany made the unprec- 
edented jump of one and threepence a pound in the hour 
It was not till the end of that hour that Tom commenced 
selling. He had brought off his coup to perfection, but 
did not push success too remorselessly. Let alone 
cruelty of the proceeding, it would not have suited either 
own firm or Bradford trade deliberately to make firms fail, 
and so he did not carry his squeeze too deep. But he and 
Hophni had something on the windy side of £200,000 to 
divide between them over the affair, and he, Tom, was hor 
orably free to carry on another project which lay vo 
to his heart. 

When he was alone he pulled from his pocket a miniatu 
and every time he looked at it he realized more and be 
how really near his heart the matter lay. . 

“You beauty,’’ he thought, as he feasted his eyes upon 
painting; ‘‘I wonder how I am to win you. But Ill do 
somehow.’’ f 

And in the dining-room of his new house was a glass cas e; 
in which was a plump two-pound trout, delicately poi -d 
amongst grasses. : 

““T wonder,’’ chuckled Tom as he looked at it, ‘ 
Mary’!! come and laugh over that herself.” 


Engagement broken off?’’ id ' 
Didn’t you he ar 


when 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


June 25, 189- 
Dear Pierrepont: Your let- 
ter of the seventh twists around 
the point a good deal like a 
setter pup chasing histail. But 


I gather from it that you want to spend a couple of months in 
Europe before coming on here and getting your nose in the 
Of course, you are your own boss now, and you 
ought to be able to judge better than any one else how much 
time you have to waste, but it seems to me, on general prin- 
ciples, that a young man of twenty-two, who is physically and 
mentally sound, and who hasn’t got a dollar and has never 
earned one, can’t be getting on somebody’s pay-roll too 
quick. And in this connection it is only fair to tell you that 
I have instructed the cashier to discontinue your allowance 
That gives you two weeks for a vacation — 


bull-ring. 


after July 15. 
enough to make a sick boy well, or a lazy one lazier. 
I hear a good deal about men who won’t take vacations, 


and who kill themselves 


by overwork, but it’s 
usually worry or whiskey. 
It’s not what a man does 
during working-hours, 
but after them, that 
breaks down his health. 


swept clean of business 


next morning. 


office at night and start 
out to whoop it up with 


troubles—they’re both 
in bad company. 
always needing vaca- 


any good out of them. 


: change of work—that is, 
Bee ee WSs: - if he has been curved up 
over a desk for fifty 
weeks and subsisting on 
birds and burgundy, he 
ought to take to fishing 
fora living and try bacon 
and eggs with a little 
spring water for dinner. But coming from Harvard to the 
packing-house would give you change enough this year to 
_ keep you in good trim, even if you didn’t have a fortnight’s 
_ leeway to run loose. 

_ You will always find it a safe rule to take a thing just as 
quick as it is offered—especially a job. It is mever easy to 


thy 
% 5 Nes ar Aca 


The oid New York Dutchman with the hoe 


(WITH APOLGGIES TO: THE MASTER) 


| to get work, and go after it with a gun, you’ll find it as shy 
as an old crow that every farmer in the county has had a 
shot at. 

When I was a young fellow and out of a place I always 
made it a rule to take the first job that offered, and to use it 
for bait. You can catch a minnow with a worm, and a bass 
will take your minnow. A good fat bass will tempt an otter, 
and then you’ve got something worth skinning. Of course, 
there’s no danger of your not being able to get a job with the 
house —in fact, there is no real way in which you can escape 
getting one; but I don’t like to see you shy off every time 
the old man gets close to you with the halter. 
| I want you to learn right at the 
outset not to play with the spoon 
before you take the medicine. 
Putting off an easy thing makes 
it hard, and putting off a hard 
one makes it impossible. Pro- 
crastination is the longest word 


Old Dick Stover was 
the worst hand at 
procrastinating 
that | ever saw 


From John Graham, at the Union Stock 
Yards, in Chicago, to Pierrepont Graham, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, in New York. 


A fellow and his business 
should be bosom friends 
in the office and sworn 
enemies out of it. A 
clear mind is one that is 


at six o’clock every night 
and isn’t opened up for 
it again until after the 
shutters are taken down 

Some fellows leave the 
the boys, and some go 
home to sit up with their 
They’ re the men who are 
tions, and never getting 


What every man does 
need once a year is a 


' get one except when you don’t want it; but when you have 


in the language, but there’s 
only one letter between its 
ends when they occupy 
their proper places in the 
alphabet. 

Old Dick Stover, for whom I once clerked in Indiana, was 
the worst hand at procrastinating that I ever saw. Dick was 
a powerful hearty eater, and no one ever loved meal-time 
better, but he used to keep turning over in bed mornings 
for just another wink and staving off getting up, until finally 
his wife combined breakfast and dinner on him, and he only 
got two meals a day. He was a mighty religious man, too, 
but he got to putting off saying his prayers until after he was 
in bed, and then he would keep passing them along until his 
mind was clear of worldly things, and inthe end he would 
drop off to sleep without saying them at all. What between 
missing the Sunday morning service and never being seen on 
his knees, the first thing Dick knew he was turned out of the 
church. He had a pretty good business when I first went 
with him, but he would keep putting off firing his bad clerks 
until they had lit out with the petty cash; and he would keep 
putting off raising the salaries of his good ones until his 
competitor had hired them away. Finally, he got so that he 
wouldn’t discount his bills, even when he had the money; 
and when they came due he would give notes so as to keep 
from paying out his cash a little longer. Running a business 
on those lines is, of course, equivalent to making a will in 
favor of the sheriff and committing suicide so that he can 
inherit. The last I heard of Dick he was ninety-three years 
old and just about to die. That was ten years ago, and I’ll 
bet he’s living yet. I simply mention Dick in passing as 
an instance of how habits rule a man’s life. 

There is one excuse for every mistake a man can make, 
but only one. When a fellow makes the same mistake twice 
he’s got to throw up both hands and own up to carelessness 
or cussedness. Of course, I knew that you would make a 
fool of yourself pretty often when I sent you to college, and I 
haven’t been disappointed. But I expected you to narrow 
down the number of combinations possible by making a dif- 
erent sort of a fool of yourself every time. That is the 
important thing unless a fellow has too lively an imagination, 
or has none at all. You are bound to try this European fool- 
ishness sooner or later, but if you will wait a few years you 
will approach it in an entirely different spirit—and you will 
come back with a good deal of respect for the people who 
have sense enough to stay at home. 

I piece out from your letter that you expect a few months 
on the other side will sort of put a polish on you. I don’t 
want to seem pessimistic, but I have seen hundreds of boys 
graduate from college and go over with the same idea, and 
they didn’t bring back a great deal except a few trunks of 
badly fitting clothes. Seeing the world is like charity—it 
covers a multitude of sins, and, like charity, it ought to begin 
at home. 

Culture is not a matter of a change of climate. You’ll 
hear more about Browning to the square foot in the Missis- 
sippi Valley than you will in England. And there’s as much 
Art talk on the Lake front as in the Latin Quarter. It may 
be a little different, but it’s there. 

I went to Europe once myself. I was pretty raw when I 
left Chicago, and I was pretty sore when I got back. Coming 
and going I was simply sick. In London, for the first time 
in my life, I was taken for an easy thing. Every time I went 
into a store there was a bull movement. The clerks all 
knocked off their regular work and started in to mark up 
prices. 

They used to tell me that they didn’t have any gold-brick 
men over there. So they don’t. They deal in pictures— 
old masters, they call them. I bought two—you know the 
ones —those hanging in the waiting-room at the stock yards; 
and when I got back I found out that they had been painted 
by a measly little fellow who went to Paris to study art 
after Bill Harris had found out that he was no good as a 
settling clerk. I keep ’em to remind myself that there’s 
no fool like an old American fool when he gets this picture 
paresis. : 

The fellow who tried to fit me out with a coat-of-arms 
didn’t find me so easy. I picked mine when I first went into 
business for myself—a charging steer—and it’s registered 
at Washington. It’s my trade-mark, of course, and that’s 
the only coat-of-arms an American merchant has any business 
with. It’s penetrated to every quarter of the globe in the last 
twenty years, and every soldier in the world has carried it — 
in his knapsack. 

I take just as much pride in it as the fellow who inherits 
his and can’t find any place to put it, except on his carriage 
door and his letter-head—and it’s a heap more profitable. 
It’s got so now that every jobber in the trade knows that it 
stands for good quality, and that’s all any Englishman’s coat- 
of-arms can stand for. Of course an American’s can’t stand 
for anything much—generally it’s the burned-in-the-skin 
brand of a snob. 

After the way some of the descendants of the old New York 
Dutchmen with the hoe and English general storekeepers 
have turned out, I sometimes feel a little uneasy about what 
my great-grandchildren may do, but we’ll just stick to the 
trade-mark and try to live up to it while the old man’s 
in the saddle. 

I simply mention these thing in a general way. I have no 
fears for you after you’ve been at work for a few years, and 
have struck an average between the packing-house and 
Harvard; then if you want to graze over a wider range it can’t 
hurt you. But for the present you will find yourself pretty 
busy trying to get into the winning class. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 


! have instructed the cashier 
to discontinue your allowance 


Some Recent Odd Patents 
By John Edward Jenks 


HE experts in patents who have been long in the Patent 
Office will tell you that there is, with all the newness in 
domestic inventions, a sameness which seems to go in periods. 
For a time the skill of the inventors appears to be applied to 
something electrical, such as the telephone or the phonograph, 
either in improvements of those devices or in something 
entirely new and quite revolutionary in its character. 
Oftentimes the season will suggest inventions or some great 
event will produce a series of devices which belong in a class 
by themselves. Recently, wandering invention appeared to 
have settled itself upon a non- 
refillable bottle, and in one week 
there were five or six patents issued 
for aS many separate and distinct 
methods of protecting a once emptied 
bottle from being again filled. 

One might judge that most of the 
world is bent on refilling old bottles. 
It is undeniable, however, that the 
man who can invent a bottle which 
cannot be refilled will make his for- 
tune. There are many circum- 
stances in which it is desirable to 
have a bottle rendered useless when | 
its original contents have been re- 
moved, and all sorts of methods are 
employed to render a bottle non- 
refillable, the most ingenious being 
that of the Mary- 
land man who se- 
cured a patent ona 
bottle-neck which 
he described as a 
serpentine passage, 
and which con- 
tained two small 
balls which stopped 
the opening when 
an attempt was 
made to refill the 
bottle, but did not 
interfere with the 
egress of the bottle’s 
contents. Withthe 
approach of 
summer in- 
ventors were 
applying them- 
selves to the 
problems of 
men’s apparel. 
The idea of a 
shirt-waist 
which shall be presentable and wearable is very alluring to 
genius, and there is evidence of the expenditure of a great 
deal of thought on such a garment which will possess the 
elements of decency and comfort. A Pennsylvania man has 
seen in this enough to gain a patent which may or may not 
be a money-maker for him. It protects his invention of a 
combination shirt-bosom and vest. According to his descrip- 
tion and illustration filed at the Patent Office the garment is 
in general shape to resemble the familiar shirt ordinarily 
worn by men. The semblance of a separate bosom is given 
by the effect of a vest, low cut, to which the shirt-sleeves are 
attached, thus securing the further effect of a low-buttoned 
coat. Hooks and other arrangements at the waistband afford 
a means of supporting the trousers. The garment has not, 
as yet, been generally adopted. 


— didn’t bring back a great dea/ except 
a few trunks of badly fitting clothes 


“Why, Lester, what 
is it?” he asked 


FIFTH CHAPTER 


—sz 
“ oS . 
sympathetically =F) IKE an inveterate smoker, 
ra Wells felt in his nerves 
—— 


a strong craving for 
tobacco after the long talk with 
his wife. He lit a cigar and sat down again, meaning to 
smoke only a few minutes. 

He had the consciousness of a state of peace. He felt 
good, affectionate, simple. He was at once aware that the 
reunion with his wife which had clarified his heart had had 
a like effect upon his mind. The mere painful stupefaction 
of defeat had passed away. The feverish tenseness of the 
speculation was gone. There was a freshness and clarity in 
his thoughts, as though the purification of his emotions, the 
turning back to the past, had swept all the febrile rubbish 
out of his brain. 

As he sat slowly pulling at his cigar his cleared mind 
turned back by a kind of inevitable habit, without any voli- 
tion on his part, to the disastrous campaign which was 
ending in Waterloo. It lay before him like a map.. He had 
a purely intellectual pleasure in surveying and judging it. 
He could see now with the greatest clearness where he had 
made his mistake; where the passion had run away with 
him and he had overbought, when he should have been pre- 
paring himself against Bowles’ coup, which would have been 
taken into a sound reasoning as among the contingencies to 
be guarded against. If he had turned just here! He saw 
it so clearly now. The point where the fortune had slipped 
away from him stood out so distinctly that his nerves felt a 
shock, as though, in fact, the gold were even then running 
swiftly through his fingers. But for this fatal over- 
confidence the campaign was good. He even felt a touch of 
surprise and admiration as his clear thought marshaled its 
strong points. Yes, a man should have won in it. The 
veteran speculator surveyed it like a general looking over a 
lost battle, recognizing the mistake which had brought defeat. 
Merely to have turned aside here; to have held a reserve 
there! The temperature of his mind was rising. Of course 
it was lost now. In one clear glance he saw that he was not 
of those timorous adventurers who sail close to shore, seizing 
a tiny advantage and hurrying to harbor with it. He must 
win greatly or lose. Well, he had lost. Yet, even now, 
with half a million dollars, or perhaps somewhat less, he 
would win in spite of Bowles. His mind protested against 
Fortune’s stupid injustice in letting Bowles win when in fact 
he was the better man. With half a million 

He looked at his watch. Half-past four. The new day 
was at hand, the day of his open, acknowledged defeat. It 
flashed upon his brain that in only a few hours he would be 
going down to his office to shut it up, to confess himself a 
bankrupt, to publish his ruin. The nearness of this formal 
acknowledgment wrenched his heart anew with the full 
anguish of defeat. The minute-hand of the watch seemed 
to be inexorably pushing him up to this death—dragging 
him along to be devoured by Bowlés. Bowtes would swallow 
him up at a gulp. He would be a luncheon for Bowles, 
dropped into that insatiable maw as a mere bite, over which 
Bowles would smile superciliously in his everlasting luck. 

He got up and began pacing the floor, the fire slowly, 
steadily rising in his heart. 

Abruptly, in an irrepressible rage, in a blind passion of 
resistance, he went to the house telephone, called the stable 


‘Editor’s Note —This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of August 24. 
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THE END OF THE DEAL 


By Will 


and ordered the carriage brought around at once. He 
changed slippers for shoes and began pacing the floor 
again like a caged tiger, his impassioned mind reaching 
out, scheming, contriving with all its power and cun- 
ning. He slipped downstairs, in his impatience, put 
on his overcoat and hat and let himself silently out of 
the house. When the carriage came around in the dark, 
the coachman saw the humped old figure pacing up and 
down the walk. The wife was vastly remote, a dim speck 
at the confines of his mind. He did not even leave word 
for ber. 

It was the most dead and dark and cold of all the 
hours. The streets lay still and empty, engulfed in night. 
A solitary owl car jingled dismally by, the horses’ muz- 
zles frosted with their breath. Here and there a lighted 
window showed wanly like a sleepy eye. A muffled 
policeman on his beat or a lone pedestrian stared at the 
carriage, driven rapidly through the bitter cold. 

As the carriage rolled on, the slow dissolution of the 
dark, the cold transformation from death to life began. 
Bare trees with stark branches and buildings some dis- 
tance off began to emerge in outline from the void black- 
ness. The first electric car whirled by with the glow and 
energy of day. The world began revealing itself in form 
and color. The act proceeded more rapidly. The cur- 
tain was visibly rolling up. The coachman, peering 
between his wrappings, the exposed strip of his face 
stony and stinging with cold, could see the red brick and 
the white stone trimmings on the house in Prairie Avenue 
before which he drew up. 

Wells, plunging from the carriage, with no eye for 
the transformation, was vaguely surprised to find the day 
already near at hand. To him it meant only that he 
must hurry. His insistent summons roused the house. 
At length a man appeared, dull with sleep and angry at 
being called from his warm bed at that unconscionable 
hour. But he recognized the caller and carried his im- 
perious word upstairs. Holiday, the retired wholesale 
grocer, a man of Wells’ own age, was sitting up in bed, 
already awakened by the ringing, when the man knocked at 
his door. 

Wells was in the hall, where the man had turned on the 
lights, still muffled in his overcoat, his hat in his hand, 
when Holiday came down the stairs. The merchant had on 
slippers, trousers and nightgown. He had thrown a gayly 
colored dressing-robe over his shoulders and was holding it 
together at his chilly neck with one hand. His flowing, 
iron-gray side-whiskers, which usually lent so much dignity 
to his appearance, were now oddly rumpled and _ tousled 
from the pillow. His suspenders were down and with the 
other hand he held the unsupported trousers over his big 
paunch. He came down the stairs, peering for Wells, con- 
sciously trying to look sympathetic. At this untimely 
summons a dozen calamities had rapidly presented them- 
selves to his mind—death in the family, suicide, an elope- 
ment, a mortal illness. Thus roused from his bed, his swift 
indefinite presentments had been all of some domestic mis- 
fortune, some calamity of the household. At that hour of the 
night he had not thought about money. He put out his hand 
as far as he could, holding his trousers in place by the 
pressure of his elbow. 

““Why, Lester, what is it?’’ he asked sympathetically. 
They had been friends for twenty-five years; but Holiday 
had never called him Lester except once, ten years before, 
when they had got over-jolly together at the annual dinner of 
the Chicago Commercial League. 

Really touched by this friendliness, and at the same time 
with a vague, grim sense of humor which moved him to a 
slight smile, Wells went at the business at once. 

““T’m in the hole, Marshall,’’ he said, taking the other’s 
personally intimate ground. ‘‘I’ve got to have some money 
right away.”’ 

Without pause he plunged into the details of the situation, 
which Holiday could instantly understand. He was long so 
much wheat; so much more was coming on the market which 
he must find the money to margin. If he could hold up the 
price and carry his wheat thirty days a sure profit was in 
sight—as certain as the rising of the sun. The harvest in 
Argentine had turned out poorly. She didn’t have half a 
crop. Her exports in the spring would be only twenty per 
cent. what they were last year. All the surplus winter wheat 
in Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma had been marketed. 
There was a famine in India. France was short and would 
have to import heavily in the spring. If this Chinese busi- 
ness should bring on European war, as everybody said it 
was going to, wheat would jump forty cents; it would go to 
a dollar and a quarter in Chicago over night. Look at the 
visible supply! It was thirty-five per cent. smaller than a 
year ago. Even now, six months from harvest, the mills at 
Minneapolis had hard work to get what grain they wanted of 
the right grade for grinding. There were sure advices that 
the Hessian fly was ravaging the young winter wheat growth 
in [ltinots, Wisconstm and Ohio. 

The two men stood up together in the chilly hall, Wells 
muffled in his overcoat, Holiday holding up his trousers with 
one hand, gathering the gayly colored robe about his cold 
neck with the other, his eyes on the broker’s impassioned 
face, slightly frowning, as much from the mental effort of 
following Wells’ rapid exposition as from his réluctance to 
follow it at all; entirely on his guard and aloof at first, his 
suspicions and conservatism coming out the moment money 
was mentioned. 
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As Wells went on, laying out the game before his friend, 
his passion grew. The vehemence with which he insisted 
upon winning augmented his own faith. His exaggeration 
increased his own conviction. As he spread out the game 
before his friend, his own rage for the play became hotter, 
His bloodshot eyes looked more angry. He had a veteran 
air. The atmosphere of a hundred battles of finance seemed 
to blow about him. , 

This vehemence slowly infected the colder blood of the © 
older man. This passion a little fired the more cautious — 
brain with the lure of the game. Holiday’s own ample 
fortune had been made in the prosaic way of trade and by an 
enormous advance in the value of a single plot of ground on 
State Street which he had bought twenty years before for a_ 
price which now represented merely the annual rental of the 
lot. Cautious, even timid where money was concerned, with 
little faith in himself, he had a high reputation for conserya- 
tism and sound judgment. Several times at long intervals 
and in an almost furtive way he had tried a tiny speculation 
in stocks or grain through Wells—the small matter of buying 
200 shares or 10,000 bushels. In these occasional timid 
little ventures he had neither lost nor won. But secretly he 
had long nursed all a timid, cautious man’s envy for those 
bold operations, those big plays, in which an immense profit, 
a whole fortune, was seized at astroke. He was more or le 
in the atmosphere of speculation. Half his acquaintances 
speculated. He had a real friendliness for Wells, a will to 
help him—if it could be done safely. Under the fire of the 
broker’s passion his colder blood warmed; the lure of the 
game appealed to his secret desire. 

‘“ Let’s go into the library,’’ he said, his fat person shiver- — 
ing from the chill of the hall. 

In the library he lighted the gas grate, holding his hap- 
hazard draperies about him as best he could. Wells went 
on. He told more exactly of his position and needs. 

‘“T came to you,’’ he said, ‘‘and we can go to Bunner and 
Yocum. I believe they’ll go in with me, too.’’ 

The mere mention of these other names lent some assur- 
ance to Holiday. He was half won over, but from habit he 
kept up his skeptical, questioning attitude. 

“But how does Bowles stand in the wheat market now?”’ 
he asked, cautiously. 

‘““Why, Bowles— Bowles knows what’s trumps in the wheat 
market as wellas Ido. He knows wheat’s going up. You'll 
find him buying the wheat before long. He’s been picking 
up the stuff in Kansas for export this last month.”’ i 

He knew at once that disclosure of Bowles’ opposition 
would be fatal. Holiday would never risk a penny against 
that magic name. He felt that he had his man almost won 
over. Success lay just within touch of his fingers. His 
terrible anxiety, his rage to win—not only to escape Bowles, 
but to wrest a fortune from that man’s hands —swept him 
irresistibly into an act which was unpremeditated, yet which 
he had been unconsciously prepared for ever since he called 
his carriage. He saw it in a flash. q 

‘“See here!’’ he said, pulling open his overcoat. He 
plunged his hand inside his vest, drew out his pocketbook, 
took from it the slip of paper —a yellow slip, undated, unad- — 
dressed, saying: ‘‘If you want money come to me. I wi 
let you have what you want.”’ ui 

““You know how Bowles helps a man out,’’ said Wells 
““He’d take my hide. But you can see how he stands.”’ 

Holiday looked respectfully down at the magic initials 
“J. E. B.,’’ fully convinced at last. ; 

Wells moved about the library with a constrained, subdued 
restlessness, while Holiday hurried upstairs to dress for the 
drive to Bunner’s. The old broker’s heart was hot with the 
stir of the fight which he saw before him, for which he was 
already planning. As to this preliminary skirmish of getting 
the necessary money, he felt that in winning Holiday he had 
already more than half succeeded. With Holiday at his side 
Bunner would be half convinced at the start; and with both 
Holiday and Bunner, Yocum would not hold back. Ng 

It was as he calculated. They drove to Bunner’s house 
calling the rich lumberman from his bed. The mere presen 
of Holiday, the solid and conservative, gave the venture 
secure effect. Yocum was already at breakfast when the 
three arrived at his house, and his consent was won in twenty 
minutes’ talk, Holiday and Bunner sitting on either side of 
Wells. They left Yocum to his morning meal and drove up 
town. j 

It was eight o’clock when the three men sat down to break- 
fast in a hotel. The streets were alive with the pulse a 
rush of business. Wells was in the best of humor. He was 
almost gay. He had $400,000 as good as in his hands. It 
was merely a matter of waiting for the bank to open. He 
had won the desperate preliminary skirmish against almost 
hopeless odds, and the sense that he had won lifted up 
his will and courage. He appeared at his office at t 
usual hour, alert, shrewd, resourceful, as full of fight as 4 
ferret. 

He went home to dinner that night tired from the tremen- 
dous strain of the day, but in the greatest good humor. e 
met his wife’s anxious, questioning eyes with a ready smi 
She knew from the coachman of his early morning quest, and 
now, from his great good humor, from his triumphant smile, 
she guessed, in the main, what had happened, and resigned 
herself to his will. 

Laura came gliding swiftly into the hall, her mind still im 
the radiant transformation of her splendid dream. She put 
her arm about her father’s neck, her eyes shining into his 
with happy tenderness. 


©] think you’re good, papa,’’ she whispered; and then, 
instantly, from the old man’s blank stare, she perceived that 
he had forgotten her. 

It was only a moment before Wells remembered. 

© Oh!’’> he exclaimed. ‘‘Yes—I hope you will be 
happy.’’ He said it most awkwardly; embarrassed, secretly 
ashamed because he had forgotten. His whole stubborn 
repugnance to Harper came up in his mind. ‘‘ Well, I hope 
you'll be happy,’’ he repeated, mechanically, and hastily 
kissed her brow. 

The girl turned away. In her pain at the moment, it 
seemed to her that she finally gave her father up. 


SIXTH CHAPTER 


oe Empire Automobile Company had a ground-floor room 

on Wabash Avenue, where several styles of horseless 
carriages, displayed behind the broad show windows, might 
tempt buyers. But the factory occupied the top story of a 
dingy brick building in that 
packed, smoky region of factories 
west of the river. This dismal 
loft was lighted by gas-jets even 
on the brightest days. 

At the rear of the long, bare 
room, near the windows, through 
which some light fell, a me- 
chanical contrivance lay on two 
wooden horses. Five men were 
gathered about it. Harper had 
taken off his coat and vest, collar 
and cuffs. The shirt-sleeves were 
rolled up on his brawny arms and 
his hands were black with iron 
and oil. His feet were firmly 
planted, well apart, his chin bel-. 
ligerently squared as he looked 
down at the machine. Tufford, 
the president of the company, 
stood next him—a carriage man- 
ufacturer of some means, lank 
and grizzled, a bony Yankee; an 
enthusiast, as full of dreams asa 
boy about this automobile ven- 
ture. He had unbuttoned his 
coat and vest, and he held his big, 
soiled hands conspicuously away 
from his clothes, spread out like 
two platters. He raised the 
cleaner hand and, with that wrist, 
absently wiped the dusty sweat 
from his brow. Barry, the fore- 
man of the factory, burly incoarse, 
olackened clothes and Jeather oe 
apron, grimy from head to foot, : : 
stood by, intelligently waiting. or Cup Ors 
‘urd, the secretary, Harper’s wo 4 


‘riend, trig and spotless as when 


oe 
ne left the office, sat on an up- a 4 
vurned box nervously smoking his i i 
cigar and glancing anxiously \ 
‘rom one man to another. He 
hlone knew absolutely nothing of 
nechanics. Frowning, he looked 5 
jJown at the mysterious contriv- 

ance of brass and iron which held 

heir fortunes. Bliss, the inventor 

of the motor, a slight man with a 

yeardless face, boyish-looking in 

ipite of his forty years, was on 

iis hands and knees in the dirt 

oeering up at the machine. Be- 

side him, their heads fairly touch- 

mg, squatted Mercer, the expert 

ni by the omnibus company. 


his was the improved motor at 
vhich they had been working. 
f it proved satisfactory there 
vould be a big order from the 
mmnibus company, and the help 
‘f some additional capital—in 
hort, smooth sailing for the auto- 
nobile concern, which had been 
iobbing through troubled waters. 
Blissturneda stop. The mech- 
nism began to move slowly, 
moothly. The two men on the 
(oor fixed their eyes more intently 
n the flying rod and turning 
haft. Tufford opened his mouth 
nd forgot to close it. Harper 
tooped over the machine, breathless. Hurd fastened his 
fies doglike, in the butt of his cigar. Bliss opened the stop 
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ider. The motion accelerated, the rod flew, the shaft 
yhirled, smoothly, steadily. A tense moment passed. Bliss 
lat back on his heels, the tumbled hair over his forehead. 
|“There! Do you see?’’ he demanded. 

_ The expert squatted and squinted a moment longer; then 
tood up, stretched himself, dusted his hands one against the 
ther. 

| “Oh, it’s all right,’’ he said conclusively. 

| Hurd sprang up in a quiver of excitement, and met 
larper’s triumphant glance. The two stood together, too 
ntent for speech, grinning down at the swift, smooth, live 
achine, for which they felt an affection such as a man feels 
r his horse which has won the race. F 

| After Harper had washed his hands and arms at the iron 
‘nk used by the workmen he came back, followed by Hurd, 
d stood over the machine, drying his hands on a rough 
wel. He liked to look at the thing—to contemplate this 


* 
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beautiful contrivance of brass and steel which he had helped 
to create with his brain and his hands. At college he had 
been high in football, but only so-so in the classes. He knew 
that he was intelligent; but he liked best to deal with things 
that were ponderable, upon which he could lay his two mus- 
cular hands. He liked to exert the strength of his big body. 
Drying his hands he contemplated the motor with a full con- 
tent. It meant success. It meant Laura. He wished that 
she could have been there to see how beautifully it proved 
itself. He had an odd feeling that she ought to love it for 
the splendid precision and smoothness of its action, and that 
her gratitude to it would be a full compensation, in the great 
economy of things, for this creation, this birth of power. 
Looking down, he fixed the aspect of the machine anew in 
his mind with the deliberately joyous idea of conveying it to 
her that evening so that it might receive her appreciation. 

It meant success—and Laura. He had fairly won it with 
his hands and brain. The fixing of the wedding-day was 


contingent only upon the success of this last test. 


MR. BowtesS = 


Harper saw the sign “ Lester Wells” 
on the broad window and glanzed in 


Crossing the river at Van Buren Street and glancing over 
at the towering nests of offices about the Board of Trade he 
thought again how much finer it was for a fellow to help 
make something with his own hands and brain. His success 
might not mean much money-wise, as money was counted 
over there, but it would mean enough. He told himself that 
he was not smart enough for the big game—and that he was 
glad of it. 

As he strode along Pacific Avenue under the clifflike wall 
of the Board of Trade the big bell rolled out an iron stroke, 
the solemn warning slowly reverberating through the 
building. 

It lacked but five minutes of the close. Harper saw the 
sign ‘‘ Lester Wells’’ on the broad window and glanced in. 
The lean, stooped figure of the broker bent over a ticker 
beside the window. The office was crowded with men. 
There was a tremendous wheat market. Argentine’s wheat 
crop had turned out a failure. India had ceased exporting. 
Warmer weather had revealed ravages by Hessian fly in 
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Indiana and Ohio. France was bidding up. The news- 
papers said that Germany’s reply to England meant war. 
The Czar was massing troops in Manchuria. England had 
sent a flying squadron to sea with sealed orders. War meant 
dear wheat, and the price was climbing. Upstairs frantic 
brokers were bidding the sixteenths and eighths which 
flashed over the world. The strife of thousands of men and 
millions of money converged there; and Lester Wells was 
the prophet and captain of the triumphant bulls. His fortune 
grew in a noonday magic. 

Harper knew these things from the newspapers and from 


gossip. He glanced into the broker’s office, and up at the 
clifflike walls whence he had been contemptuously cast. And 
the joy of the motor was stronger within him than ever. ‘‘A 


cheerful lot of lunatics!’’ he thought, with happy extrava- 
gance. What was it to him that May wheat was closing at 
98%? 
He glanced over at the huge brown cube of the Rookery, 
where, high up, the Bowles Milling Company occupied an 
entire floor, fifty offices opening one 
into another, in one of which the 
miller sat at his desk, fat, bald, 
imperturbable. They told him that 
wheat had closed at 98%. The 
miller glanced up, slightly elevated 
his thin eyebrows; then laughed 
with the utmost good humor. 
‘That beggar Wells is making 
this wheat cost me something,’’ he 
said, and laughed again, really 
. amused at Wells’ success, fully ap- 
preciating the joke of being worsted 
by such an antagonist. His smile 
was singularly pleasing, lighting 
up the heavy face. But in his per- 
fect good humor one could perceive 
also his perfect assurance — the un- 
shaken equanimity of the man who 
knows how the game must end, 
believing in his power, to lay down 
stake after stake, to bring up mil- 
lion after million, to crush the op- 
ponent finally under the weight of 
his inexhaustible reserves. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Five Hundred Dollars 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE banker’s wife sat at the 

window wondering what could 

have detained her husband, usually 
so methodical. 

At last she saw him step slowly 
from the car. This in itself was 
disquieting. Why had he not come 
home in a cab? What could have 
happened? She hastened down the 
stairs to the front door and reached 
it just as he did. 

““Henry, what is the 
Why are you so late? 
did you come in a car?”’ 

‘“Oh, my darling, can you bear 
bad news?”’ said he. 

For answer she gave him her 
hand. 

““Mary, my darling, I am ruined. 
Cabs are for the rich. The failure 
of Sampson & Co. has pulled me 
down, and when all my debts are 
paid I shall have but five hundred 
dollars with which to face the 
world.’’ It was a terrible shock, 
and what wonder the little woman 
fainted. Only five hundred dollars. 
Ruin! Abject poverty! Sorrow's 
cup full! 


matter ? 
And why 


The artist’s wife sat with her face 
at the window of their tiny room, 
wondering what had happened to 
detain her husband. Artist though 
he was, he was generally very 
methodical in his movements. 

While her fears strengthened a 
cab drove up to the house, and 
within it—-wonder of wonders!—she descried the form of 
her husband. This was indeed disquieting. Why had he 
come home in a cab? Was he ill? 

He sprang from the cab, dismissed the driver with a gratu- 
ity and ran with joyful face up the steps. 

His wife hastened into the hall to meet him. 

““What is it, dear?’’ she cried as he came springing up 
the stairs, two steps at a time. 

‘“Come inside, dear, and I’ll tell you, although I feel like 
taking the whole world into my confidence.’’ 

“Oh, what is it, Paul? Have you sold the water-cotors?”’ 

‘‘ Better than that, my dear. I have sold the oil that I did 
last summer! And what do you suppose I received for it?’ 

““Oh, I don’t know. Fifty dollars?’’ 

““Pouf ! I received every cent of five hundred dollars, lit- 
tle girl! Five hundred dollars! Now I can face the world.’’ 

And the twain went’ dancing around the room like crazy 
marionettes. Five hundred dollars! Prosperity! Plutocratic 
wealth! The cup of joy bubbling over! 
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gees does not consist in praying for rain and then looking 
up the predictions of the weather bureau. 


@ 


O FAR the bloody war against the mosquitoes is a drawn 
battle and the mosquitoes are still doing most of the 
drawing. ® 


FEW more revolutions in South America are on the car- 
pet, but the carpet may be turned before the next edition 
goes to press. ® 


OVERNOR ODELL, of New York, is suffering from the 
misfortune of previousness. In Presidential politics the 
early bird catches cold. & 


N CALIFORNIA this summer one man bought 24,000,000 
pounds of prunes. Now look out for the announcement 
of a boarding-house trust! Q 


Oz Boston friends have not yet suggested that the hot 
weather of the present summer was due to the benevo- 
lent assimilation of tropical islands. 


@ 


NE of the strange things in international politics is that 

the Presidents of the great Republics of the United 

States and Mexico never meet. Such close neighbors should 
know each other better. 2 


T COSTS a hundred million dollars a year to run the gov- 

ernment of New York city, and yet some people wonder 

how Tammany statesmen can hire special trains and spend 
money like water. Only they don’t spend it on water. 


Q 


PAIN’S naval department has so little to do that it is pro- 

posed to consolidate it with another Cabinet portfolio. 

If it really wants work and desires to do us a good turn it 
might take that Schley-Sampson controversy off our hands. 


Q 


USSELL SAGE, who keeps money, and Andrew Carnegie, 
who gives it away, both declare that they enjoy life; s 
it seems that wealth can make happiness either way. But 
then these men are both philosophers, and philosophy is 
above riches. @ 


HE mature dame who completed her survey of the ail- 
ments of the human race with the observation, ‘‘ It’s a 
real miracle that anybody’s alive,’” was not so very far wrong. 
The same observation might be applied to conditions in mod- 
ern cities. A few months ago explosives in a New York fac- 
tory wrecked buildings for a square around, and sacrificed 
dozens of lives. Ina New Jersey city fireworks made a holo- 
caust. In a Western metropolis dynamite destroyed life and 
property. And the other day in Philadelphia a large quan- 
tity of gasoline did more damage than an earthquake. All 
of these disasters were caused by storing materials contrary 
to law. Our cities are full of things which the laws forbid. 
Man ought to be thankful every day that he is not blown up 
by anything more serious than a curtain lecture. 
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Ne that Aguinaldo has contributed to the magazines, the 

only thing left for him to do is to take to the lecture 
platform; but he must know that his reception in Boston by 
the anti-imperialists would not be cordial, and the reason is 
easily explained. They were calling his capture a low, mis- 
erable trick, and here he comes forth in print and solemnly 
declares that it was a brilliant piece of strategy, brilliantly 
performed. Ungrateful Aguinaldo! 
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The Education that Counts 


ee 1S plain that many of the surplus millions of the United 

States are going to the colleges and _ universities. 
Education will become cheaper and more possible to the 
poorest boy every year. Mr. Morgan’s million dollars to 
Harvard, the bicentennial fund of two million dollars to 
Yale, and other sums aggregating millions more to many of 
the six hundred and odd colleges and universities of the 
United States, not to mention the rumor of a fifty million 
dollar fund for the University of Chicago, all mean that the 
deserving institutions of the country are going to get as much 
money as they can reasonably expect. Even now it is possi- 
ble for the poor boy to get through a university without ask- 
ing aid from his parents, and if he develops good ability and 
much capacity he will find helping hands all along his path- 
way to a higher education. 

In the midst of the offering of these opportunities comes a 
warning voice from men of more practical ideas, who hold 
that too much time spent in post-graduate work is a handicap 
on success in the world. We may not accept their dicta 
entirely, but there is wisdom in listening to what they have to 
say. A man naturally inclined to be a student often gets to 
love knowledge simply for the sake of learning. He accumu- 
lates a vast amount of information without developing prac- 
tical ability to apply it to a world which looks for results. 
Such a one may live and study all his life, and when he dies 
the world has lost little. It makes no difference how much 
education may be developed. Its value must be measured by 
its usefulness in one form or another. 

The sensible student, therefore, never gets so deep in his 
books that he loses sight of the world. The university is 
different from the manual-training school, but in final results 
the aim must be the same or it miscarries, and that aim is to 
fit men and women for better and higher work in the world. 

It is gratifying to see that modern education is not rushing 
to overdevelopment in mere study. There are some who fall 
victims to the quiet of the class-room, or who find their great- 
est happiness in the corner of a library where they may never 
be disturbed, but the great majority while at their books hear 
the call of the world and see its duties in everything that they 
study. ‘ 

This is the kind of education that the rich men want to 
increase by the encouragement of their generous millions. 
They themselves belong to the active bustling world of trade 
and commerce. They know that the growth of business and 
the better management of affairs in public as well as in pri- 
vate life depend upon having educated men in the practical 
work of the world. Their gifts thus become investments that 
will return dividends upon their own estates, for as the qual- 
ity of service improves, so does the value of all belongings 
increase. 

Business has changed. No longer does the merchant who 
merely knows his own corner of the square, and the few things 
that happen in front of his store, make a great fortune or con- 
trol the destinies of the times. He must know what is going 
on in the world. He must be able to estimate the relative 
values and influences of events. He must use the knowledge 
and wisdom of the past as guides for the present, and a trained 
foresight for the difficulties and opportunities of the future. 

Then, too, there is a wider horizon in public life. With 
steam and electricity the world has grown very small. Its 
peoples have been brought closer together, and their histories, 
their characteristics, their prejudices and their needs make up 
a necessary part of the public man’s education. The real 
statesman no longer represents a district or a State. He must 
look even beyond his own shores. In the sciences and in the 
professions this broadening has no limitations. Everywhere, 
in all departments of effort, there is a freer and a greater 
opportunity, and the final verdict is not based on what a man 
knows or what he has studied, not on what he has hoarded 
either in mind or in treasury, but on what he does that con- 
tributes to the good of mankind and which exercises an 
influence in the upward advancement of the human race. 
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It is to be remembered that Barkis generally gets 
his place because he is willing. Even an office 
likes to be sought. 
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The Summer Separations 


Steere. and disposition, excursion rates and hotel adver- 

tisements, the letters of friends and the personals in 
the newspapers are a few of the disturbing forces in modern 
society which, as soon as the warm season sets in, combine in 
a general campaign to make people move. It stiffens the 
pride of the household to read that the family will close the 
city house and occupy the country place, or that all its mem- 
bers will sail for Europe on the finest ship afloat, or that they 
will take a tour of the Lakes, invade Canada and visit the 
Buffalo Exposition. And those who cannot go so far are 
seldom satisfied unless they go somewhere. The summer 
change is limited only by the family purse—and occasion- 
ally even that is not a bar. 

In all this movement the separations of families, especially 
of husbands and wives, increase both in number and in 
length. Business has to go on; offices must be kept open; 
the machinery of civilization must be run, and so far no 


automatic contrivances have been found that will take the 
place of brains and experience. So the men are obliged t 
keep close to headquarters or limit their absences to a few 
weeks. Generally they refuse to compel their families to 
share their servitude to circumstances, and every year hus. 
bands and wives see less of each other in summer-time. 
Another tendency which adds to the reality of these separa 
tions is the decay of letter-writing. A wife hates a 
written letter more than she does a last year’s dress; bu 
what is the poor man to do amid the heat and weariness | Y 
his stuffy office? His habit is to dictate his communicatio: 
he has forgotten the prolonged use of the pen, and even 
he tries it the ink does not flow one-half so well as it did ir 
the younger days when he sat up until daybreak pouring o 
his tender passion from an overflowing heart and a ha 
book of quotations. The typewriter is a cold, unfe 
transmitter and turms such sentiments as, ‘‘ Heart of 
Heart, day did not dawn, the sun did not shine, the birds 
not sing until your sweet missive brought love and mu 
my anxious soul,’’ into something like, ‘‘ Dear Wife, 
letter received. Very warm here, but I keep well. Gi: 
hear Tommy’s toe is healing. Check inclosed. In hai 
And so on. So, in these days, when every bit of scandal 
every stray rumor are gathered and printed under flarin 
headlines, some persons think that our family life is on th 
down grade. But matrimony differs from wealth. We hez 
of those who get rich; we do not hear of the failures. 
hear little of those who succeed in married life; we 
everything and a good deal more than we ought to hear a 
the failures. Then the contrast of the good old times 
up. But in the good old times there were no unlic 
scavengers to ferret out and print the details—to-day 
divorce case will get a page where a golden wedding ann 
versary of two beautiful lives will be dismissed with a lin 
Be fair in comparisons and believe us when we say wh 
ever of joy yesterday held in its long embrace, to-day h: 
that has gone before and the new sunshine of another n 
Most separations are unpleasant, but the little trials di 
pear when the old man locks up that typewriter Saturde 
noon and reaches the family in time for the evening meal. 
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Money well spent never stops earning interest. 
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Hope for the Little Peoples 
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HEN the Persians were conquering the Ionian Isla 
they used to ‘‘net’’ the imhabitants. They wo 
form a line of soldiers extending from one side of the isl: 
to the other. Then, clasping hands, the troops would m 
forward, and when they reached the other end they knew 
that every living being on the way had beem caught. Son 
such process is going on now in South Africa. The metho 
in vogue there are unique in modern warfare. Usually 
country is conquered by the occupation of strategic points 
and the capture or dispersal of organized armies. Onlya 
minute fraction of the population is directly affected. F 
the only way in which England seems able to conquer 
Boers is literally to depopulate their country. When for 
conquerors “made a solitude and called it peace” t 
expression was only figurative, but Great Britaim is carryia 
it out in absolute fact. 

Two-thirds of all the men in the Boer Republics have beet 
either killed or captured, and the survivors are now held 
British prison camps: Most of the women and children have 
been gathered in other camps. The war in its present 
is simply the process of gathering in the rest of the popul: 
tion, one, two, or a half-dozen at a time. When the last a 
is a prisoner there will be peace. 

The fact that such unheard-of methods are necessary 
end a war of conquest must strengthen the faith of sn 
nations everywhere in their ability to maintain their i 
pendence. If the Boer Republics had not been so mi 
scopically minute it would not have been possible to ai 
them on such lines. Switzerland, Holland, Belgium 
Sweden are small countries; yet the smallest of them 
over three million inhabitants and six hundred thousand 
of military age. It would be out of the question for an} 
invader to pen up half or a quarter of such a population 
prison camps. With the Boer spirit, any nation in Europ 
would be unconquerable. 

But that spirit, after all, is the essential thing. Gre 
has ten times the population of the Boer Republics. 
has a trained regular army and a navy stronger than 
Turkey. In her late war she had an almost impreeaa | 
frontier to defend. Yet she could hardly hold the Turks bat 
longer than it would have taken them to march if there! 
been nothing in the way. a 

But Swiss and Swedes and Dutchmen may feel reasona 
safe. What could a French or German army of inva 
even though it were a million strong, do against Goal 
Switzers defending the Alpine passes with modern ri 
and the spirit of Sempach and Morgarten? Who co 
conquer a million Dutchmen behind the dikes that let 
floods upon the armies of Alva, or 1,200,000 Swedes 
Norwegians fighting like the men of Gustavus Ado)phi 
As Bloch has shown, the Boers at Magersfontein defen 
line twenty miles long with a force of 300 men to the m 
That line was never broken, and Cronje might have bi 
holding it yet if the British had not brought up forces 
ous enough to envelop the ends. If Switzerland 
attacked from all sides at once she could line her fronti 
with forces of a thousand to the mile, and she could def 
the only accessible routes of approach with masses m 
times as dense. If the Swiss should fight like the Boers, 
there is nothing in history to indicate that they would 1 
all the neighboring Powers combined would find them he 
to conquer. The day of the little peoples is not yet over. 
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DRAWN: BY JAMES PRESTON 


THE BALD EAGLE 
AND 
THE GRAY WOLF 


many “old 
vamps’’ there 
are living to-day 
who can remember 
the bitter rivalry 
that once existed 
between the crews 
of engines rg and 
41, respectively 
known as the 
“Bald Eagle’’ and 
the ‘‘ Gray Wolf”? 
Not many, I fear, 
for that was a long 
time ago; long 
before the Civil 
War. It was so 
mg ago, anyway, that many people, men and boys—espe- 
ially boys— believed the old “‘ goose-neck’’ hand fire-engine 
» be the greatest triumph of human ingenuity. Whether 
“re belonged to the department or not, we swore allegiance 
>) our district engine. We ran with her, slaved on her 
‘rakes at fires, fought like wild Indians to maintain her 
‘incied supremacy, and alternately covered ourselves with 
_lory or ignominy in her service. 
I was a lad in my teens at the time of which I write, but 
om big Jerry McCormick, Nineteen’s stalwart foreman, to 
qe Jast “‘ quill’ who cheerfully paid dues and fines for the 
rivilege of wearing a red shirt, the Bald Eagle had no 
‘auncher adherent than I. It was seldom, day or night, 
vhen the old market bell rang out the magic “‘6,’”’ that my 
‘aum, Patsy Dolan, and myself, failed to be at the engine- 
ouse to assist the first arrival in rolling her out. 
My father was opposed to boys ‘‘hanging around the 
agine-houses,’’ as he expressed it. He said the firemen 
ere nothing but a lot of ‘‘ red-shirted 
ywdies;’’ which wasn’t so, by any means. 
‘ut he was a hard-headed, obstinate Scot, 
ith neither the pliability nor the inclina- 
‘on to adapt himself to new surroundings. 
-e positively forbade my running to fires, 
at the charm of the service was greater than 
‘iy dread of his displeasure. I wouldn’t 
eto him, so it was only necessary for him 
» ask if I had transgressed to assure me 
if place at the head of the martyr’s col- 
“mn, As Patsy’s father was imbued with 
similar prejudice, we two codperated to 
:feat the old folks’ schemes. If either 
us surmised that a new trap was to be 
rung he notified his “‘ pardner.’’ 
/ One night, when father marched me up 
_)my room, I saw a new hasp and staple 
1 my door. A triumphant glitter shone 
his eye as he pulled out a padlock big 
rough to hold an elephant. ‘“‘ Ye’ll no 
se much sleep the night,’’ he remarked 
he pushed me in and clamped the hard- 
are, 
The City Hall bell spoke about twelve 
clock, and the old market immediately 
peated the tale, which was: ““SIX.” 
gazed ruefully from my second-story 
indow—not even a rainwater-spout was 
ithin reach. I was about ready to jump 
tr it whem a warning signal from Patsy 
ayed me. Noiselessly he made a breach 
the back-yard fence, and the next thing 
knew, he had pushed the corner grocery- 
%4n’s wagon under my window. It was 
uch too long a drop, so he piled three 
irrels, one atop of the other, on its roof. 
ow he managed it alone is a mystery to me 
this day; but Patsy Dolan was a genius. 
‘The night became suddenly dark, and I 
.d but a dim idea of the structure he 
d raised—and quietness was imperative. He whispered 
‘couragingly, and my faith in him was boundless. He was 
the roof of the wagon steadying the barrels. I hung from 
¢ window-sill by my finger-tips, stretched all I could, and 
is able just to touch the top barrel with my toes. I 
arly upset the whole thing. Patsy warned me in a stage 
i isper not to do that, but to swing out and let go, assuring 
2 that it was all right; though how he ever expected me 
L get down from the head of that barrel is a mystery to 
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Editor's Note —This is the first in a series of six sketches of the 
{ Volunteer Fire Department. The series will be continued 
tough succeeding numbers. 
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me yet. They were old flour barrels that had been in use 
all summer for holding vegetables, and were dead ripe. I 
let go, as he told me to, and telescoped them as though 
they had been wet paper. There were nails in those barrels. 
They slit my clothes to ribbons and engraved long, deep 
scratches on my person, but there was no time to grieve 
over that. The two upper ones rumbled to the ground, and 
before I could get the other one off, father’s window went 
up and I heard a menacing “‘ Robert!’”? We jumped and 
sprinted for it, and next morning [, paid for my night’s run 
in current coinage—on my scarified back. 

Finding force unavailing, father took the padlock off and 
appealed to my honor—as a Scot. It was an irresistible 
argument, and for nearly a week I wrestled with Patsy’s 
incredulousness—and remained virtuous. Then a superla- 
tive temptation assailed me and I fell. 

Although I refrained from running with the machine, I 
responded to all alarms, in so far as I could without violating 
my pledge to father. I would crane my body out of the win- 
dow as long as the bells continued to ring, indulging in men- 
tal tortures, and wondering how long I should be able to 
keep it up. One night, 41, the Gray Wolf, passed right 
under my window, on a short-cut across lots. 

Darby Malone, the justly despised leader of the Gray 
Wolf’s juvenile contingent, saw me. Never having been a 
lay figure in the scrimmages which invariably followed a 


meeting between the partisans of the Eagle and the Wolf, - 


my sudden spasm of virtue was known and commented on in 
both camps. Darby jeered me mercilessly. He dwelt on 
the facility with which the most rabid of the Bald Eagles had 
become converted into a barnyard rooster, and opined that, 
under no circumstances, could a Gray Wolf so fall from grace. 

It was maddening. I was sure that father would not ask a 
Scotsman to submit to the like of that—and if he would, I 
was not the one to do it. He would be awake, for the roar 
of one of those old hand-engines, yanked along over the 
cobblestones of those days by forty or fifty shrieking luna- 
tics, was not conducive to sweet slumber. Mindful of the 
step on the stairs that squeaked, I counted carefully as I 
tiptoed down. ‘‘Seven!’’ I was over it, and let myself 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS: 


The roof fell as we passed through the door 


down on the next with direfully misplaced confidence. 
Either I had made a miscount or another step had acquired 
the squeaking habit since I last stole out the front way. 

In response to the unexpected screech which the thing gave 
out my heart came into my mouth, and I took the remainder 
of the stairs ata bound. I surmised that a whitish blur in 
the rear of the dark hall was father, pursuing. An unmis- 
takable frou-frou and a distinct pitapat furnished unneces- 
sary corroboration. 

Reaching the front door a bare length in the lead, I hastily 
opened and closed it with a convincing slam, but remained 
concealed on the inside. For once father allowed his zeal to 
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overcome his 
canny Scotch judg- 
ment. Despair- 
ing, I suppose, of 
reaching me, he 
delivered a vi- 
cious kick with his 
bare foot — which 
was received by 
the obliging door. 
He was a good 
man, and a severe 
Presbyterian, but 
as I crouched 
there, quaking in 
my dark corner, I 
was horrified at 
his language. I 
could hardly be- 
lieve the evidence 
of my own senses, 
For once I dread- 
ed lest he make a search and discover me. But evidently his 
curiosity was satisfied, for he limped back to bed, still mut- 
tering in the strange tongue. After I heard his door close 
I stole quietly forth, hoping fervently that the fortunes of war 
would deliver Darby Malone into my clutches that night. 

It was a big fire, and as I was comparatively a new hand 
again I took hold with a vim. It started in a large stable 
belonging to a street omnibus company, and before morning 
it consumed not only the stable, but nine blocks of rookeries, 
inhabited mostly by foreigners. 

The stable was a roaring furnace when I got there. Great 
tongues of flame leaped a hundred feet in the air, sending 
dense showers of blazing hay and grain broadcast over the 
tenements. Scores of fire-crazed horses plunged about wildly 
in that frightful interior, shrieking almost like human beings 
as the burning débris fell upon them. The police had drawn 
a cordon around the fire, but that didn’t exclude me. Some 
of the firemen were rescuing horses at the risk of their own 
lives. A big, white stallion blundered out 
to the door, then turned and dashed back 
into the building. I had snatched up my 
coat on leaving the house —Jerry always ran 
with his on his arm—I threw it over my head, 
dodged under the nose of a fat policeman 
and rushed in after the horse. 

The perspiration evaporated from my body 
instantly, leaving the skin dry and crackly. 
A billow of black smoke surged down and 
smothered me. The horse’s scream at my 
back ended in a cough, showing that he, too, 
had encountered the smoke. The place was 
an inferno. It was impossible to breathe 
smoke, and there was nothing else to be had. 
I had heard firemen tell of the stratum of air 
always to be found near the floor of a burn- 
ing building. I dropped to my knees, 
plunged my arms in blazing hay to the 
elbows and jumped up again. My head was 
bursting and there was no air. Deprived 
of the sense of direction I strove vainly to 
find the door. I ran foul of the horse and 
came near being trampled under foot. I was 
about ready to give up when I heard a voice. 
Far away it sounded, calling: 

‘Back out, men—back out! 
coming down!”’ 

“Back out?’’? Aye, what would I not have 
given for the ability to locate that cry? Glad, 
indeed, would I have been to be able to back 
out; but to me all directions were alike. I 
seemed to have been in there an age. I had 
reached the stage where visions of past oc- 
currences flash across the mind. I must have 
been about gone. I felt a vague thankfulness 
that it would soon be over. ‘Then the horse 
butted into me, trod on my foot and knocked 
me down. 

His action seemed to arouse an unreason- 
ing rage on my part. I scrambled up to 
resent it. The smoke was momentarily dispelled by a bril- 
liant flash, and a sheet of flame enveloped me. A counter 
current from the door drove the flame back, I breathed air 
and saw with my smoke-blinded eyes, as through a haze, 
men and engines directly in front of me. I wasn’t ten feet 
inside the stable, but the horse was between me and the open 
door. His mane and tail were burned off, and his back was 
one huge blister. A bit of rope dangled from his raw neck. 
Seeing safety within reach he turned, horselike, to run back 
into the fire. But, with breath in my nostrils, courage and 
ambition returned. I grabbed the rope, yanked his head 
around, gave him a prod in the sore ribs and ran him ott. 


The roof is 


The roof fell as we passed through the 
door, the jagged end of a broken rafter scrap- 
ing the skin from the stump of the poor 
horse’s tail. With a scream of pain he broke 
from me, nearly upsetting my friend the fat 
policeman in his senseless flight. I caught 
him again, but the irate officer despoiled me 
of my prize—who immediately returned and 
made a burnt-offering of himself. 

“Be the big boot!’’ shouted the police- 
man, as he kicked and cuffed me through 
the lines, ‘‘I’ll tache ye to shtale horses 
under Mike Ryan’s nose! Git out o’ this, 
ye thavin’ young scallywag, ’fore.I bate the 
head off ye!”’ 

I lost my coat, the rest of my clothes soon 
became a mere network of charred rags, and 
I had sundry large and sore blisters, to say 
nothing of the raw places where they had 
been rubbed off. 

After the roof fell most of the engines were 
sent to save the tenements, heaving only three 
or four to wet out the smouldering remains 
of the principal fire. I reéntered the lines, 
and dodging policemen and fire-wardens, 
wandered about, seeing what there was to be 
seen, and hoping to fall in with either Darby 
Malone, to whom I owed a score, or Engine 
19, with which I ran. 

While passing through a narrow alley I 
was startled by ascream right overhead. On 
looking up I saw at an upper window a girl 
a year or so younger than myself, wringing 
her hands. There was no sign of fire about 
the premises as far as I could see, but her dis- 
tress was undeniable. She was in the attic, 
and the only other window facing the alley 
was closed by solid wooden shutters. High, 
unscalable board fences inclosed the alley 
on both sides. I ran around tothe front, but 
everything there was as secure as a jail. 
When I got back a whiff of smoke was curl- 
ing about her head, and a tiny tongue of flame 
showed in the darkness behind her —the roof 
had caught from a flying spark, and the old 
tinder-box would last but a mighty short 
time. The crowd was blocks away, and all 
the other houses in the neighborhood were 
deserted. I saw no means of getting her out, 
so I told her to jump. I might as well have 
called to the stars. 

I got an iron-shod rung from a dray at the 
other end of the alley and punched a hole in 
the rotten clapboards. I punched another 
above that, and with infinite pain and labor 
climbed with one hand and punched holes 
with the other, until I reached her. I was so 
exhausted by that time I could hardly crawl in 
the window, especially as she wouldn’t move 
back a step to give me room. 

Sharp must be the word and quick the 
action. Istripped up the sheets and blankets 
from a bed that was beginning to smoulder 
in a corner, hastily twisted a rope, and, 
despite her struggles, fastened it about her. 

I gave her a chance to climb out of the win- 
dow decorously, but she declined; so I tum- 
bled her out as carefully as the circumstances 
would allow, and lowered away gently on the 
treacherous rope. When I felt her land I 
threw the rest of it out, and went down the 
way I came up. 

There wasn’t a sign of the girl to be seen. 
I ran to the mouth of the alley and plumped 
into Jerry McCormick, who was backing in, 
and yelling: 

“Come, get along here with that pipe! 
What’s the matter with ye—all dead?’’ 

He gave mea savage dig with his trumpet, 
ordering me out of his way. Then, seeing 
who it was, he said: ‘‘ Hullo, Scotty, that 
you? You’re just the boy I want. Forty- 
one’s playin’ into our box. If they wash us 
fair, all right; but they can’t do it that way, 
an’ I don’t trust them Forty-oners—they’re 
tricky! You go on down there an’ keep your 
eye on that fellow at the butt, an’ if you see 
him doin’ any funny business let some o’ the 
boys know. Go on, now; skip!”’ 

“Where is she?’’ I asked, 
befogged by his volubility. 

‘““ Foller the hose, you chump! ”’ he replied; 
the slight tinge of contempt proving a rare 
tonic to my already rather tired heels. 

One of the most degrading things that 
could happen to an engine was to be 
“washed ’”’ by another. To accomplish it — 
and also to avoid it—the men would work 
themselves to the very limit of endurance. 
Hydrants being scarce, the department 
depended principally upon cisterns. As 
these were frequently located far from the 
scene of the fire it became necessary to station 
the engines in line and pass the water along 
from one to another. The first would drop 
her suction into the cistern and pump through 
her entire 450 feet of hose into the box of the 
next, which would repeat the trick, until the 
last engine was reached. She would, of 
course, deliver it directly to the fire. 


slightly 
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Although the engines were of uniform 
capacity, each crew bragged of the superior- 
ity of their own, and would work—or fight 
—all creation in support of the assertion. 
The supreme test came when they were work- 
ing in line. The ‘‘ box,’’ or tank, was a 
small affair, holding but a few gallons; con- 
sequently, with one crew pumping continu- 
ously into it for dear life, the other fellows 
would need to put in their biggest licks to 
prevent its overflowing—which constituted 
the wash. As this would prove the superior- 
ity of the engine behind to the one ahead, it 
was a mortal disgrace; one that could neither 
be explained nor lied out of. ‘‘ Runners”’ 
and friends of the crews would cheerfully 
relieve the fainting men at the brakes in the 
effort to sustain the good name of their 
engine or to smirch that of another. Fair 
play prevailed as a rule, but there were well- 
known tricks by which a wash could be 
accomplished. For instance, with the water 
within half an inch of the top of the box the 
butt-holder could raise the pressure enough, 
by slightly kinking the hose, to slop her over 
when he released it. But woe unto him who 
should dare to win by such means. Rough 
and swift would be the justice meted out to 
him. It was to watch the Forty-oner at the 
butt that Jerry had sent me back to the engine. 

All hands were pretty well worn out, but 
still a full crew had the brakes flying —sixty 
double strokes a minute. I was so wrapped 
up with the importance of my mission that 
I failed at first to notice father, hatless and 
coatless, swinging on the brakes as though 
life depended on his exertions. 

It seems he had followed me, bent on 
breaking me, once and forever, of running to 
fires. Alec Sweetser had explained the situ- 
ation to him, and had so wrought upon his 
innate clannishness that he took hold, at the 
imminent risk of getting his fingers cut off by 
the unfamiliar machinery. When he was 
relieved I got him a cup of coffee and tried to 
hide my surprise. I noticed that he limped, 
painfully, and wore an old shoe, all slit up, 
on his right foot, but I decided not to remark 
that. Besides, I was there to watch the butt- 
holder. 

I set the signal lamp where it would shine 
directly into the box. The fellow told me to 
take it away, saying itdazzled him. ‘‘ That’s 
what it’s for,’’ I replied. He gave me an 
ugly look and swore at me, but the lamp 
remained. Some of the men asked what was 
up, and laughed when I told them, saying it 
was all moonshine; but old Dave Travers 
approved. He remembered that 19 had 
washed 41 more than ten years before; and 
though the Gray Wolves had been trying to 
get square ever since, 19 was still one of 
the small and rapidly dwindling band of 
“unwashed ”’ in the department. 

Everything went along smoothly for a good 
while, and I began to think Jerry’s suspicions 
were unfounded. I had retired behind a 
lamp-post, and was having difficulty to keep 
awake. Suddenly I noticed the butt-holder 
glancing cautiously all about. I was broad 
awake in an instant. Seeing no one on 
watch, he jammed the hose against the box 
with his body so he could hold it with one 
hand. Then his right went to his trousers’ 
pocket. He withdrew it a moment later and 
reached into the box, well over toward the 
valves. In another second he was tending 
the butt as usual. 

I reported what I had seen to the assistant 
foreman, Mr. Frazer. 

“Did he put anything in the box?’’ he 
asked. 

““T don’t know, sir; I couldn’t see,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ but it looked like it.”’ 

““Yer right it did, Scotty! I understand 
his game; he’s tryin’ ter choke a valve; that’s 
what he’s up to; but I’ll fix ’im, you see if I 
don’t,’’ and there was a glitter in his eye 
that boded evil to Mr. Forty-oner. 

A moment later a couple of lusty fellows 
lounged around in the neighborhood of the 
butt-holder, and one engaged him in conver- 
sation. As the interminable minutes flew 
and nothing happened, I feared I had given 
a false alarm. Then all at once, for no 
apparent reason, the water, which had been 
perilously near the top of the box for hours, 
overflowed in all directions. 

The butt-holder raised a 
““ Washed — washed! ”’ 

The words died in a strangling gurgle as 
the two Bald Eagles lit on him, bore him to 
the ground and turned his own butt on him. 

Mr. Frazer kept the men at the brakes, 
though they were dying to get at the Forty- 
oner. And then Jerry’s fog-horn roar was 
wafted to us from the fire, calling for water. 

When the butt-holder’s case had been satis- 
factorily attended to, Mr. Frazer called for 
the light. He was groping in the box, where 


joyful shout: 


we could hear the air wheezing through an 
imperfectly seated valve. When I threw the 
light of the signal lamp into the box he made 
a quick grab: ‘‘ A-h-h!’’ and held a silver 
half-dollar aloft. I flashed the light on it 
that all might see. 

“Here it is, boys!’’ he cried; ‘‘ that’s the 
way 41 washes an engine: chokes her valves 
for her. What do ye think o’ that? What’ll 
we do with the skunk?”’ 

Considering what they already had done to 
him, the shouts of ‘‘ Drown ’im!— Hang 
*jim!—Lick’im!’’ seemed rather superfluous. 
But the decision to take no more of Forty- 
one’s water certainly was just. At this 
juncture, Harvey Blake, one of the assistant 
engineers, shouldered his way roughly 
through the crowd, and demanded to know 
what the trouble was. Some of the men tried 
to explain, but he would have none of it; he 
wanted water. He ordered the butt into the 
box again, and as he was the boss it had to 
go there; but another Forty-oner had to hold 
it, for they would not let Doc Rafferty come 
within half a block of her. 

Father went home after the fracas, I dare 
say. rueing his hard night’s ineffectual work. 
As he never spoke of the incident I didn’t 
dare to,-so it has remained to this day one of 
the inexplicable experiences of my life. 

As the weary crew dragged the old 19 back 
to her house after the fire was out, the foul 
wash was the sole topic of conversation. It 
was suggested by some of the radicals that 
41 be forced to record in her official journal 
her inability to wash 1g after ten years’ try- 
ing. Others demanded that the butt-holder 
be summarily expelled from the department, 
and never allowed to return. To this the 
conservatives replied that it wasn’t the first 
time a dirty trick had been played in the 
department, and as long as no harm had 
been done they were in favor of letting the 
matter drop, urging that Doc would hardly 
try anything of the kind again. The last I 
heard was an agreement that demands of 
some kind should be formulated before they 
left the engine-house. 

I promised myself that if the whole city 
burned down the next night I would go to 
bed right after supper and let it burn; but I 
didn’t. I felt so much better than I had 
expected to that I took a walk down to the 
engine-house to learn what action the men 
had taken in regard to the foul wash. 

Just as I arrived, Mr. McCormick, Mr. 
Frazer, Alec Sweetser and two others came 
out. The men had held a special meeting, 
and these were the committee who were going 
up to Forty-one’s house to demand redress. 

“Hello! Here’s the boy,’’ said. Jerry. 
“That’s good! Come along, Scotty, I may 
want you for a witness; we’re going up to 
see 41 about that business last night.’’ 

To pass unmolested through Forty-one’s 
district, even, to say nothing of going right 
into her house, was something no juvenile 
Nineteener had ever dreamed of as a possibil- 
ity; consequently I was transported to the 
seventh heaven of pride and joy —and there 
wasn’t a soul around to witness my triumph. 

We were cordially received—to my great 
surprise, for I had imagined all sorts of 
things; even the possibility of having to lay 
siege tothe citadel. I was left in the engine- 
house while the committee were escorted to 
the parlor by the foreman and secretary of 
41. With what supreme contempt I listened 
to the braggadocio of the Gray Wolves! 
Dearly would I have liked to recount some of 
their shortcomings that I knew of; but, on 
second thought, I deemed discretion the 
better part of valor when in the wolf’s den. 

My testimony was not required. The 
Forty-oners assured the committee they 
would never dream of claiming a wash under 
any such circumstances; nor, indeed, in any 
case where there was the slightest shadow of 
a doubt. They apologized handsomely for 
the misconduct of their member, disavowed 
any approval of it, and showed an entry in 
the official journal recording the fact that a 
fine of two dollars and a half had been 
imposed “‘ for conduct unbecoming a fireman 
and a member of this company.”’ 

The committee, not to be outdone in gener- 
osity, declined to suggest further punish- 
ment. More; they begged as a special favor 
to themselves, and to Engine 19, whose 
unworthy representatives they were, that the 
gentleman’s fine be remitted. 

They came trooping downstairs again, 
and, though all hands had known each other 
for years, the visiting committee was formally 
introduced to the members of 41, particular 
emphasis being placed on all titles, even to the 
ex’s. Acollection had previously been taken 
up. Cider and cigars appeared, followed 
by much hand-shaking and mutual protesta- 
tions of esteem, and we took our departure. 
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( Senator Andrews to Frederick Ward) 


Dear Sir; Lest there should be any mis- 
derstanding of our conversation yesterday, 
which we both betrayed some warmth, I 
ke this occasion to repeat its purport. 

I have no objection to you personally, but 
y daughter is accustomed to many comforts 
ith which a struggling young lawyer could 
t afford to surround her. The ‘‘ five or 
x thousand’’ you say you have laid by as 
e foundation of a fortune will do very well, 
it I think Rose must wait till the fortune 
elf is built. 

I am sorry that you have been so foolish as 
“entangle yourselves. Long engagements 
e a mistake. Knowing how I feel about 
‘is matter, I shall trust you, as a man of 
pnor, to refrain from seeing Rose again 
kcept by my express consent. I hear that 
ou returned to New York and to your prac- 
e at once. That was wise. If it should 
>» necessary for you to address Rose through 
+ email, your letters must contain no word of 
ve or marriage. Very truly yours, 

; H. B. ANDREWS. 
ederick Ward, Esq., New York. 


| (Frederick Ward to Rose Andrews ) 


NEw YORK, April 26. 
Dear Rose: The inclosed note, just 
ceived from your father, will explain itself 
-and some otherthings. It is hard, but not 
‘ukindly, and I am almost ashamed of the 
ay I spoke of him to you at our parting. 
ye worst of it is, that every one knows of 
ir engagement, and this turn will subject 
yu to annoying gossip. 
But possibly he is right. At any rate, I 
hve returned to work, determined to make 
fat fortune! I have just taken a compli- 
Some of the people 


ited inheritance case. 
om I must see in a week or so live up in 
le wilds of Maine. As I feel now, it will be 
relief to bury my woes in the woods. 

This is a cold leave-taking, little one, but 
jis all now permitted to 

Your es * % 


FRED. 


( Rose to Ward) 
WASHINGTON, April 27. 
‘Dear Fred: \ cried all night after you left. 
pa is horrid, and you are an angel to for- 
ve him. Never mind, dear, I have a 
“thpon bond which I can do what I like with. 
: lis not much, but it is something, and I am 
-¢ing to help you build that fortune. 
(Cheer up, and don’t work yourself to 
tath, you busy boy! Even if I can’t work, 
tran plan, and I have something in mind 
fw. I sha’n’t tell you what it is till the 
: ae comes, but ‘hex you may be proud of 
a NOU re et OSE: 


=| 
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ohn Brady, banker and broker, to Ward) 


422 WALL STREET, May 4. 

ear Fred. Tried to find you 
‘tday, but failed. Something on 
if it you ought to know. Have 
“hd active correspondence with 
Mss Andrews. She has been 
iding about the boom in stocks, 


<e 
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if she insists upon some such folly as selling 
what she hasn’t got, sell to me. This will 
keep the unwise business in the family, as it 
were, and she’ll find me an easy creditor. 
Send for me when you need to talk things 
over. Truly as ever, FRED. 


( Telegram — Brady to Rose, May 7) 


X., Q. & Z. selling around 75. 
forming. 


Bear pool 
Hadn’t you better get out? 


( Telegram — Rose to Brady, same date ) 


Yes. Close out, and sell 100 short at same 
figure. 


( Telegram — Brady to Rose, May ro) 


X., Q. & Z. back to 70. Better be careful. 


( Telegram — Rose to Brady, same date) 
Cover my short, and buy another roo. 


( Fjaculation — Brady solus, same date, not 
of record ) 
“Well, I'll be 


(Brady to Rose) 


NEw YORK, May 17. 
Dear Miss Andrews: 1 have advised you 
by wire of the rise of X., Q. & Z. from day 
to day, in the hope of getting an order to sell 
before the crash comes. To-day it has been 
bobbing around in the higher go’s, and all 
of us here realize that this sort of thing can- 
not last Jong. The whole market is dizzy. 
Please telegraph me instructions in the morn- 

ing. Hastily, JOHN BRADY. 


1» 


( Telegram — Rose to Brady, May 18) 


Hold for par. Then sell 1000 short. 


( Telegram — Brady to Rose, same date) 


Please repeat selling order and spell out 
amount. Better go slow. 


( Telegram — Rose to 
Brady, same date ) 
Sell one thousand X., Q. 
& Z. short at par. 
(Brady to Ward ) 
422 WALL ST, May 18. 


es rammpicle National k 
b> Lee 


ove in a Corner—A Tale of the Great 
queeze in X.,Q. & Z.—-By Francis E. Leupp 


( Telegram — Ward to Brady) 
GIMMIMUNNIBAC, ME., May 24.— Telegram 
and mail forwarded here just received. Sell 
me out for what you can get. : 
Start home by night train. 
FREDERICK WARD. 


( Telegram — Brady to Ward, same date ) 


Congratulations. Price touched one 
thousand, Icaught it for you. Great corner 
in X., Q. & Z. Shorts squeezed to death. 
Rest of market gone to bow-wows. Street 
wild. Am writing. 

JOHN BRApy. 


(Figures from Ward's scratch-pad ) 
$1000. 
1000 


$1,000,000 


(Rose to Ward ) 
WASHINGTON, May 25. 
Dear Fred: 1 have been speculating in 
stocks and have lost everything. I don’t 
mind the money half so much as the thought 
that I hid my secret from you, who had a 
right to know it. Iam not fit to live! 
ROSE. 


( Ward to Rose) 


Dear Rose: Pray live a dJittle longer. 
You may lose everything else, but you can’t 
lose me./ 

I send you by Haddam’s Express a trifling 
souvenir of my trip to Maine. I should have 
brought it in person, but your father has not 
yet repealed his anti-Ward exclusion law. 
You may show him the contents of your pack- 
age if you wish. 

Yours till 


(Contents of Express Package ) 


is 190/ 


New York, J 


DOLLarRs 


Dear Fred. Afraidwe’re 
neanius: thie end, She 
ordered to-day short sale 
of 1000 X., Q. & Z. at par. 
Closed at 99%. Probably 
have to act to-morrow. Run in and see me. 
Market is greatly excited. Been standing 
on my head two days. Selling short is dan- 
gerous business, even for old hands. She’s 
got it bad. Unless you countermand, shall 
sell her rooo to you, as per instructions 
May 5. 

Better come in and talk it over. 


422 WALL Sr., NEw York. 


JOHN BRADY & CO., 


JACK. 
( Memorandum mailed to Ward) 


JOHN BRADY & CO, 


432)Wall Street, New York. 


ac, 


Va 
We have to-day bought for your Van and risk 


(Rose to Ward) 


You dear, dear boy. Is it all true? Papa 
hasn’t got his eyes back into their sockets 
yet, and I have to pinch myself to be sure 
I’m awake. 

At first Papa thought it was one of Mr. 
Brady’s practical jokes; but I urged him to 
telegraph and find out, and an answer came 
back at once that the check was genuine, and 
that you had made almost every 
penny out of the squeeze in X., Q. 
& Z. That was the corner that 
ruined me, but I think it was per- 
Sectly splendid for you to make all 
that money ! 

I have locked up the check in 


a1 is bitten like the rest. Has 
dhosited $1200 with me, and 


NO. SHARES, 


ov 


Theat 


$id it somewhere else—said I 

s the only friend she had in the business, 
To keep her away from the sharks, 
Feel like a villain. JACK. 

. S.—Mum’s the word, of course. I’m 
»dged to secrecy even with you. See how 


teep my word. Feel more like a villain 


n*ever. Must post- this right away, or 
ll repent. 

| 

| (Ward to Brady ) 

NEw YorK, May 5. 
Dear Jack: Yours handed me as I am 


{rting for train. You have behaved shab- 
y, but I absolve you under the circum- 
ces. 
fou are right in assuming that I ought to 
w everything—about fer. The dear 
d must be protected at all hazards. You 
€ $3000 of mine. Use it freely, if neces- 
Ky, tosave her from trouble. As long as 
keeps within safe bounds and has fair 
ither, execute her orders as you do others; 
if she becomes infatuated, reason with 
like the staunch old friend you are, and 


DESCRIPTION. 


XQ iyi 


( Telegram — Rose to Brady, May 20) 
Cover my short quickly, at best figure you 
can get, and buy 100 more. 


PRICE, 


170 


Respectfully, 


( Telegram — Brady to Rose, same date ) 


Too late. Margin entirely wiped out. 


(Brady to Ward) 

422 WALL STREET, May 22. 
Dear Fred: Why don’t you come in, or 
send me word what to do with your X., Q. 
&e Zt Still soaking. s Closed Sat 121345 
Have heard nothing from you since buying 
your 1000. Miss Andrews graduated last 
week. Lesson came high, but worth all it 
cost, for future reference. Market is fever- 
ish. Lotsofugly rumors. Bottom may drop 
out any moment. Wire meon receipt of this. 

JACK. 


( Telegram — Brady to Ward, May 24) 


Panic in Street. Call money 35, and rising. 
Half the list thrown overboard. For Heaven's 
sake, answer my letter. 


JOHN BRADY & CO, 


Papa’s safe, and I don’t suppose I 
shall sleep a wink till you write 
me what to do with it, and the 
whole story. I am just dying for 
a long letter. Do write at once, 
dear, to 
Your own * 7 ROSE, 
P. S.—Papa has just come in, and made 
me open this to say that you need not trouble 
yourself to write, as you must be very tired 
after your trip. He thinks you had better 
take a few days off and make us a little visit, 
as this is a good place to rest. One of the 
Assistant Secretaries of the Treasury has just 
resigned, and the President is consulting 
Papa about filling the place, and he wants to 
know whether you have any middle name. 


( Ward to Rose) 


My own little Rosy-Posy: Thank your 
father for his invitation, and say that I am 
putting my work in shape to run over to 
Washington for a week—if that’s not too 
long. Tell him I have no middle name, but 
remind him that vow have a last name we’re 
both tired of. Keep the check in the safe till 
we can open our joint bank account with it, 
but don’t let it lie there too long. 

I hope to be able to get down on Saturday, 
and then you’]! hear the whole story. 

Wout 3 * FRED. 
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Easy Running, 
High Speed, 


SOLD AT A 
REASONABLE 
PRICE 
AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


Send for Circular. 


NATIONAL SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
BELVIDERE, ILL. 
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NEw York CHICAGO 


\\s in : 


PATTON’S 


Sun Proof 


PAINTS 


afford the house a_ perfect 
shield against all destructive 
weather conditions. ‘hey are 
the most durable paints, over 
twice the durability of pure 
white lead, and cost no more. 
Book of paint knowledge 
free on request. Special in- 
ducements to dealers. 


PATTON PAINT CO. 
231 Lake St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 
6 How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but youcan’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
™ ear. Entirely different from any 
z other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
> glass. Invisible, comfort. 
able, safe. Adjusted by any one, 


Write for book, describing and illus- {| 
trating the Morley Ear-drum, FREE. } 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


New York 
University 


Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 
1, 1901. Day Classes with 
sessions from 3.30 to 6 P.M. 
(LL. LB. after two yeurs.) 
Evening Classes, sessions 8 to 
10 P.M. (LL. B. after three 


Law School): 
years.) Graduate Classes 


lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For cireulars address 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. City 
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Men and Women of the Hour 


Mr. Choate Didn’t Know Her 


A very well-known lawyer and his wife 
were in London this summer, and the wife 
had to be operated on for appendicitis as 
soon as she arrived. They were great friends 
of Mr. Choate, and the Ambassador sent at 
once to inquire of her condition and kept her 
room supplied with flowers. 

The first day she was able to walk out 
husband and wife met the Ambassador on the 
street. Mr. Choate quickly jumped from his 
hansom and joined them with eager protesta- 
tions of delight at meeting his friend again. 

He warmly shook both the hands of his 
comrade and asked a dozen questions about 
his health, his address and his probable stay 
in London. The wife, who had been standing 
by waiting for her turn, finally said with a 
pout, “‘ Why, Mr. Choate, you don’t take any 
notice of me. You haven’t spoken a word to 
me yet. I really believe you have forgotten 
me.’’ 

“My dear madam,’’ said Mr. Choate, ‘I 
must confess that I did not recognize you 
without your appendix.’’ 


The Readiness of Stevens 


A trait which has always distinguished Mr. 
Walter B. Stevens, who has_ been selected as 
Secretary of the coming St. Louis Exposition, 
is his trained power of observation, combined 
with a rare discernment of the philosophic 
bearings of everything observed. 

Mr. Stevens is now about fifty years old, 
and has been a newspaper man for some 
thirty years, having begun as a reporter on a 
St. Louis paper. Since 1885 he has been a 
newspaper correspondent in Washington, 
except for intermissions now and then during 
which he has gone to various parts of the 
country or to Cuba on important assignments. 
On one occasion the late Joseph B. McCullagh, 
editor of the Globe-Democrat, was entertain- 
ing some visitors in his office, when the con- 
versation turned upon the difference between 
men of equal intelligence in this very matter 
of seeing more than appeared on the surface 
of common things. 

““Why, I have a man in this office,’’ Mr. 
McCullagh declared, *“‘ who can beat the 
world at such a game. Ill show you what 
he can do.”’ 

He called through a speaking-tube, and 
Mr. Stevens responded in person. 

““Mr. Stevens,’’ said the editor, ‘‘I have 
got to have something to fill about a column 
and a quarter in to-morrow’s paper. I wish 
you would go out into the street and write up 
the first thing you come across. Don’t stay 
more than thirty minutes. I need you for 
another assignment after you are through 
with this.”’ 

At the stroke of the half-hour in walked 
Stevens with a batch of copy in his hand. 

““T haven’t quite finished that article,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘ but it will take me but a little 
while more.’’ 

“Oh, very well,” said Mr. McCullagh, 
winking slyly at his guests; ‘‘ but be as quick 
as you can about it.’’ 

It was not very long before Stevens 
returned, laid the finished manuscript on his 
chief’s desk, took his further orders and 
retired, whereupon Mr. McCullagh and his 
friends examined what he had written. 

Mr. Stevens, it seems, had walked as far 
as the nearest corner, where a new building 
was in process of erection. Apparently there 
was nothing to be seen more than one could 
see in any unfinished building. He was 
probably the only passer-by who stopped and 
watched proceedings, and he talked with the 
contractor on the curbstone about the little 
dummy which was running up and down by 
steam, supplying the bricks and mortar to the 
masons on the upper floors. 

His article was a light, but thoughtful, 
essay on The Passing of the Hod-Carrier. 


How Sampson Played Mormon 


In addition to his distinguished services as 
a commander of fleets, Admiral Sampson is a 
scientist of no mean ability and has won 
recognition in astronomy, physics and other 
branches of science. Furthermore, his tech- 
nical and practical knowledge of mechanics 
is unusual. He is regarded as one of the 
most versatile officers in the United States 
Navy. Frequently at sea he has personally 
superintended the repair of his battleship’s 
heavy rifles, for he knows his guns from 
breech to muzzle. 


On one occasion when an evening reception 
was to be held on his vessel, the electric 
lights, an hour before the expected arrival of 
guests, began to grow dim, and suddenly 
went out altogether. To the further con- 
sternation of the officers it was discovered 
that the ship’s electrician and chief engineer 
had both gone ashore. This unhappy state 
of things was communicated to the Admiral. 

“Matters may not be so dark as you paint 
them,’’ said he to his Lieutenants; and 
divesting himself of his glittering full dress 
he donned a seaman’s working-clothes and 
groped his way to the dynamo. Over this he 
worked patiently, gave a few orders, made 
some adjustments and within twenty minutes 
the lights gleamed again, and the Admiral, 
begrimed and dripping with oil, returned to 
his cabin. He washed himself, resumed his 
full-dress uniform, and was ready in time to 
receive his company. 

It is difficult for students of astronomy to 
associate William T. Sampson, the scientist, 
with Admiral Sampson, the fighter of battles. 
In 1878 he made elaborate studies of the spec- 
trum of the corona of the solar eclipse. 

The Admiral is not given to exploiting his 
achievements at sea or in the heavens, but he 
is not averse to talking about his boyhood 
and what he might have become if a friendly 
Congressman had not secured him a cadetship 
at Annapolis. The Admiral was born on the 
celebrated Mormon Hill Farm near Palmyra, 
Wayne County, New York, so called because 
Joseph Smith, obedient to the “‘ revelations ’’ 
of an angel which he claimed had appeared 
to him in a vision, went, so runs the legend, 
to the hill on the farm a few years later pur- 
chased by the Admiral’s father, and there 
excavated the golden plates whereon were 
graven the creed and commandments of the 
Latter-Day Saints. Two transparent stones, 
rimmed with silver, and called by Smith the 
Urim and Thummim, were, it was claimed, 
found with these tablets. Through these 
stones the ancient record, written in forgotten 
hieroglyphics, became intelligible, according 
to the belief of that sect. 

Admiral Sampson, in his boyhood, fre- 
quently explored the cave on Mormon Hill, 
in his father’s pastures. The Admiral had 
more faith in the tradition of the golden 
plates in his early years than he has now. 

But the caves were there, and they exerted, 
he says, a great influence upon his credulous 
imagination. It was.a favorite game among 
the boys of the neighborhood to follow the lad 
Sampson to the mysterious grotto. Being the 
son of the owner of their Mecca, he was 
unanimously regarded as their seer and 
leader. Carving cabalistic signs on the edge 
of their sacred cavern they would enter and 
set sturdily to work, digging. With excla- 
mations of joy the leader would presently 
pretend to unearth a latter-day decalogue. 
Then bearing the venerated relic aloft (it 
was usually, the Admiral says, a big clod or 
a field stone) the boy would lead the faithful 
to the brow of the hill, and there, as their 
prophet. would read the revelation. It was 
all quite solemn, but the boys relished the 
rites and mysteries hugely. The Admiral 
has remarked jocularly that he might have 
become the founder of a religion had he not 
entered the Navy. 


Opie Read’s Telephone Story 


Discussions and stories of a linguistic char- 
acter have a peculiar charm for Mr. Opie 
Read. Recently he was surrounded by a 
group of newspaper men, One of these con- 
fessed that he had lately taken up the study 
of the Russian tongue, with very discouraging 
results, considering the fact that French, 
Spanish and Italian had been comparatively 
easy for him. 

“Oh! that’s not strange,’’ consolingly 
remarked the story writer; ‘‘the Chicago 
Telephone Company had a worse experience 
than that with the terrors of the Slav tongue. 
A druggist in the heart of the Russian colony 
recently had a telephone instrument installed 
in his place for the accommodation of his 
patrons. The minute the first user of the 
‘phone began to talk Russian into the 
receiver the wire kinked into small knots 
like a tensely twisted string. They couldn’t 
do athing to meet the emergency until one 
of the telephone linemen, who had once 
attempted to do missionary work ina Russian 
settlement in Minnesota, replaced the smooth 
insulated copper strand with the ordinary barb 
wire. That jagged medium proved a perfect 
means of transmission for Russian speech.’’ 


Joaquin Miller’s Bay-Window 


Friends of Mr. Joaquin Miller will wel- 


come the report of his impending wealth. It. 


seems that in part payment for his services 
as lecturer in the Lone Star State he accepted 
several hundred acres of low-priced prairie 
land, and now it is said that his holdings are 
in the oil-well region and may make him a 
heavy capitalist. A millionaire poet will be 
a novelty, and Mr. Miller, in his quaint 
originality, may be able to give these foun- 
tains of petroleum honored distinction with 
the waters of Hippocrene. 

Although the Poet of the Sierras is far from 
being a business man, he has been fortunate 
in getting good prices for his literary work. 
His experiences in journalism have also been 
profitable. When he announced his inten- 
tion to brave the terrors of an overland trip 
to the Klondike through the Chilkoot Pass, 
several large dailies bid for his services as 
correspondent. He finally made a contract 
with one, the stipulation being that he should 
be paid seventy-five dollars the thousand 
words for “‘ everything sent by him from‘the 
Arctic? 

In due season great bundles of manuscript 
drifted out of the land of snows to the news- 
paper office. But then a most perplexing 
difficulty arose—not a copy-reader in the 
establishment could decipher, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, translate, his hieroglyphic 
pages, for the poet’s manuscript is even more 
inscrutable than was Greeley’s. The paper 
had advertised these forthcoming letters and 
good faith required their publication. More- 
over, the contract bound the publishers to 
pay for all matter sent by the poet, regardless 
of what disposition they might make of it. 

Diligent search brought to light another 
Western bard who had in some. inexplicable 
manner been initiated into the mysteries of 
Miller’s cabalistic scrawl. Him the editor 
seized upon, offering remuneration at almost 
his own terms for reducing the baffling 
manuscript to intelligible copy. Thus two 
poets were enriched by the Klondike craze, 
while the editor, it was said, raved no less 
disturbingly than the frontier characters that 
the Miller letters described. 

Mr. Miller owns an eyrie of a home among 
the crags of the Contra Costa hills, overlook- 
ing San Francisco, the Golden Gate and the 
great harbor. 

“ How does one get to your place?’’ wrote 
a traveler. 

““Climb,’’ replied Miller—*“‘ 
climbing for the North Star.’’ 

Seven gates, all of them padlocked, at one 
time guarded the steep road to his hillside 
hermitage. His instructions were to open 
the way only to visitors who could prove 
their claim to friendly acquaintance with him, 
but the pressure of admiring tourists became 
so great that the barriers were removed. 

The poet is opposed to idle chatter, and in 
order that his employees shall not waste time 
in vain talk he employs foreigners who can 
speak no common tongue. 

Groves of olive trees struggle among ‘the 
boulders on his hillsides, and a wealthy vis- 
itor asked in astonishment: ‘‘ Will olives pay 
here?”’ 

‘* While you asked that question,’’ retorted 
the poet, ‘‘ the chain that binds you to the 
Golden Calf was heard to rattle on my stony 
steps. Pay? In every breath of wind that 
flutters through their branches I am paid 
—paid in imperishable gold and _ silver. 
Look,’’ he continued, softening his asper- 
ity, ‘‘look at the color of their leaves—the 
color of a dove’s wing, as if the dove and the 
olive branch had kept company since the 
deluge.’’ 

Among his flowers was a rare and radiant 
rosebush which with great tenderness he had 
been several years in cultivating. It had 
won local fame for its unusual loveliness even 
in a land of roses. A lady visitor admired it 
boundlessly. ‘‘I would dearly love one of 
those roses,’” she said, ‘‘ but it’s like tearing 
a page from your volume of song to despoil 
that incomparable bush even of one of its 
many treasures.”’ 

Her speech pleased the poet, and whipping 
out a formidable pruning-knife he severed the 
stalk at a blow and handed the entire bush, 
with its half-hundred or more roses, to the 
astonished, embarrassed, but delighted guest. 

The poet’s humor is sometimes curious. 
On his precipitous farm is a barn with a bay- 
window. When visitors ask why he built 
such a window, the poet solemnly replies: 
““To match my bay mare.”’ 


climb as if 


| Imparts to the breath a 
pleasing fragrance. 

It cleanses and 
beautifies the teeth— 
stops decay—making 
its use a pleasure 
laden with the 
most gratifying 
results. 


Sold by Druggists 
25 Cents 


Beautiful Booklet, 
Free. 


Address 
E.W. Hoyt & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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+ OOTH POWDER 

KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. 

CONTAINS NO GRIT NO ACID 

NOR ANYTHING -INJURIOUS 


DIRECTIONS 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
OROPS.OFRUBIFOAM’ AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER, 


PRICE 252 A BOTTLE 
y Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where 
dealer sells our pianos we 
oo practically bring 
large Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay “Tae 
as available in the most remote village im the U1 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. Me 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO.,, 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. i" 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFI 
and SUNBURN, and all 
tions of the skin. 

“‘A little higher in price 
w orthless substitutes, but a rei 

for it."" Removes all odor o 
spiration. Delightful after sha 
GET MENNEN’S (the orig 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample 
GERHARD MENNEN ©@., 10 Orange St., Newark, Ny. 


The Photo-Miniature 


The most interesting photo- 
graphic magazine published. Each 
number a complete book telling 
all about one subject, charmingly 
illustrated. 28 numbers ready, 
comprehending a liberal educa- 
tion in photography: Phetogra- 
phy at Home; Vhotographing 
Children; Developers and Develop- 
ment; Street Photography; Land- 
seape; and Cloud Photography, 
etc., 25 cents each. $2.50 per year. 
Sold by all dealers. Write for full 
list of subjects. 


TENNANT & WARD, Publishers 
287-B Fourth Ave., New York City 


BRASS BAN 


INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by 
great Jules Levy as the best in thy 
Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, - 
Positively the lowest prices on 
Instruments. Uniforms and Sup 
all kinds. Also contains Music and 
structions for New Bands. 


LYON & WEALY, Manufacturers — 
89 Adams Street CHIC 


(Lyon & Healy is the largest 
house in the world.) ~ 


A BATH FOR 2 CEN 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water zustantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Til. 


Moving Picture Machi 
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LYON & HEALY’S 


OWN MAKE 


Catalo, 
offer 
everything, 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chie: 


-Premo and Poco 
hed Cameras 


Perfection 
Combined 


Vacation 


or trips during the summer 
will be many times as sat- 
isfactory if you have a 
good camera to picture 
scenes and incidents. 


Take a PREMO 
or a POCO Camera 


to the Pan-American, 
Niagara Falls, Europe, or 
wherever you go. 


1901 Catalogue, 50 styles, 


sent free. 
Address Dept. K. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL AND CAMERA CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World. 


My Students Make Money 


| Advertising men are capable of earning from $25 to $50 

/ aweek. An experience covering ten years, in which I have 
\ handled many thousands of dollars for some of the world's 
| greatest and smallest advertisers, is placed at the 
| command of my students. Men who studied under me a 
' year ago to-day are making twice their year-ago salaries, 
| My course of instruction is personal —successful —easy — 

[ interesting. My methods have just been indorsed by some 
} 


of the largest business colleges in the country. To the 
man who wants to make'more.and who is willing to study a 
couple of hours a week, and to payin easy payments a small 
fee, I say send me a letter (no postals) stating employment 
‘and I'll send my 60-page booklet telling the whole story. 
Special course for those who have studied under the 
“schools."" Mention this magazine. 


E. ST. ELMO LEWIS 
518 Walnut Street Philadelphia 


“THE STANDARD” 
Sectional Book Case 


Always complete but never fin- 
ished. Grows with your library. 
Has disappearing glass doors. Ab- 
( solutely dust proof. Highly fin- 
ished in oak. Price, per section, 
without door, $1; with door, $1.75. 
Sold direct from factory. Send 
for illustrated catalogue No, 25. 


THE STANDARD MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 


i the Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


e "PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


= iryn Mawr, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia. Number 
h \mited. Individual attention. Athletic and outdoor life. 


PER CENT. TO 50 PER CENT. SAVED 


ON ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
and Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
Photographie Supplies of every ce- 
scription. The bargains we offer 
will surprise you. JusT OuT! 
New 68-page illus. catalogue and 
Seca bargain list HAIER ER. Dept..8A. 


ad Catalogue and sam- 

a MER A ple print of Photo 
Enlargement 

4 I1xI4 in size, Free 


HE FRANKLIN CO., 778-782 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


wspaper SS ahi Designing, etc. x s 

Beickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 

cuida mce. Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
-argest and Most Practical School. Incorporated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF LLLUSTRATING 

rite for particulars 11 N. Penn St., Indianap: U.S. A. 


An Education 
Without Cost 


‘THe Saturpay EVENING Post offers a full course 
(all expenses paid) in any college or conservatory 
in the country, in return for work done for the 
‘Magazine. If you are interested send a line 


addressed to 
_ The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


HANDSOMEST WALL PAPERS 


ve P. W. P. on each roll, Made by Pittsburg Wall Paper 
mpanny, New Brighton, Pa. Ask us for book showing patterns 
fac-simile. 
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Are You Deaf? 


ave 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
nt on approval. Write for catalogue. 
ILS & €O. 184 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
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Literary FolK -Ghesrr 
Ways and Their Work 


An Old-Time Romance 


Lovers of pure romance, one is tempted to 
say romantic romance, will be pleased with 
Mr. Gibbs’ story of the olden days—the days 
when there was frankly a joy in the passions 
of life, a more open and distinctly more pic- 
turesque yielding to the delights of love, war 
and revenge; when there was literally a new 
world opened to the adventurous of spirit; 
when a trip across the ocean to America was 
a matter of uncertain months, uncertain land- 
ing and worse than uncertain reception. All 
this Mr. Gibbs makes one realize in his In 
Search of Mademoiselle (Henry JT. Coales 
& Co. ), and more, for he inoculates one with 
that fever of adventure which possessed the 
world in the sixteenth century, and one sighs 
with Alexander that there are no more worlds 
to conquer—for one cannot quite yet feel 
that Mr. H. G. Wells’ worlds are really to be 
explored by the ordinary mortal. 

Mr. Gibbs, whose profession it is to see 
pictures in the words of other men and to 
produce them, as he says in a short preface, 
has also seen pictures in the early days of 
America and has successfully produced them 
in words of his own. He has chosen an 
exciting and picturesque incident in the his- 
tory of America—the attempted French 
Huguenot settlement in Florida, its complete 
rout and the bloody massacre by the Spaniards 
in 1564, and the subsequent revenge by the 
French for this cruel and treacherous action. 

The main characters are, perhaps wisely 
(for it needs more of a master hand than most 
writers of historical romance possess to make 
a great figure of history satisfactorily alive), 
not historic persons, but lesser men serving 
under them. One looking for subtle character 
drawing, introspection, analysis, or ‘‘ prob- 
lems’’ should not undertake this book; for 
the author frankly has nothing to do with 
such things. He gives one an exciting story 
of love and adventure, with a good old- 
fashioned as well as newly revived sort of 
hero—one who is irresistible in love and 
war; who pursues the lovely heroine, properly 
above him in station, through thick and thin, 
across the seas, into hostile camps and Indian 
settlements; who gallantly defies the villain 
(a good old-fashioned one he is, too); and, 
after many hairbreadth escapes, finds the 
heroine ready to fall into his arms, humble, 
yielding; and “‘ they live happily ever after.’’ 

This is not a giving away of the plot to 
spoil the reader’s pleasure, for the author 
tells you the same thing on the second page — 
and even if he did not, every well-conducted 
romantic novel is alike in this respect. The 
interest lies in the kinds of adventure which 
the hero survives and in the number of 
‘nicks of time’’ he is saved in. There is 
more or less of Admiral Coligny; and a few 
other real persons appear, among them 
Charles IX of France, who is made older than 
he really was at that time, but it is a pleasant 
scene in which he appears. One keeps one’s 
bearings by references to Queen Elizabeth. 

Although the characters are somewhat con- 
ventional, what they do and say (except that 
the Indians talk that absurd gibberish that 
never was on sea or land) is diverting. And 
the pictures of the times are vivid and make 
the book worth while. — Herbert Copeland. 


Short Stories of a New Hind 


I frankly admit that I am no_book- 
reviewer. Ihave none of the earmarks of the 
trade. I can’t perform any of their dazzling 
feats. For instance, I cannot review a book 
without reading it. I plod through every 
page—only in Understudies (dy Mary E£. 
Wilkins: Harper & Brothers ) the plod quick- 
ened into a gallop. I cannot start my pen to 
writing a review and then go away and forget 
it and come back to find the review all 
written. It mever occurs to me to say of an 
author’s fifth novel: ‘*‘ As a first venture it 
shows much promise,” or, ‘‘ Though it will 
add nothing to the author’s fame, it will at 
least not detract from it.’’ And, most fatal 
of all, I do not hate books of short stories. 
I often prefer them to novels. 

No, I am not a book-reviewer, nor would I 
be vain enough to call myself a critic. 

But it is not arrogance to declare myself 
an Appreciative Reader —one of the great 
Common Herd, whom an author meets occa- 
sionally in the Long Run; one of the sort 
who often write to the author to tell him how 
delightful his book proved, and who do not 


always inclose manuscript for the unhappy 
author’s opinion, 

In St. Petersburg, at the Hermitage, there 
are scores upon scores of glass cabinets filled 
with cameos—deliciously tinted in creams, 
pale pinks and soft browns—before each case 
of which one could stand for hours and 
never tire. I have the same feeling when 
reading this book of cameo Understudies. It 
is not a book to be borrowed from a friend, 
nor one to be taken from a library, read and 
returned. It is a book to buy, and when 
bought and read, to be laid on the corner of 
the table under the lamp, so that one can 
snatch it up for an odd quarter of an hour 
and take a cameo into one’s palm to fix its 
old beauties and to discover its new ones. 

The very idea of taking men and women 
as types of animals and flowers is in itself a 
stroke of genius, and particularly to use in 
this way the New England character. There 
the types have become fixed. Nothing is 
loose and shifting about them. Even if the 
Puritan moves to the equator, he takes his 
fixedness with him. He remains New 
Hampshire or Maine to the end, and so, dis- 
tinct, established, stationary, he poses well, 
he “‘holds still’? for ages while the author 
transfers him to paper. Only lovable when 
understood — what does not the New England 
character owe to Mary Wilkins’ translation 
of it into the common tongue? I admit 
that I am tolerably intelligent, and only one 
generation in ancestry removed from Bangor, 
Maine, yet I do not, cannot and never expect 
to comprehend the reserve, suspicion, con- 
servatism, narrowness, timidity, shyness, 
repression and several other words that I 
can’t think of, of the Puritan character, while 
by instinct I hold heart-to-heart talks with 
every negro I see. And as I belong to the 
Common Herd there must be many more to 
whom this character is similarly incompre- 
hensible. What a triumph, then, when Mary 
Wilkins makes us all love them in her pages, 
and even imagine that we understand them. 

Take the story called’: The Cat. I have 
already read that one four times and sniv- 
eled over it, and I shall read it at least five 
times more—one for each of his lives. The 
pathos in the types of the forsaken cat and 
the outcast man, and their beautiful friend- 
ship for each other! And oh, who has not 
met The Prince’s Feather—that type of the 
unspeakable Ego, whom no misfortune, no 
snub, no reverse, no unhappiness of those 
who love him, can prick or touch—=in short, 
the man under thirty-five! 

All you who love The Best—read Mary 
Wilkins’ Understudies! —Lilian Bell. 
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JoscELYN CHESHIRE: Sarva Beaumont Kennedy. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

THE Goop RED EarTuH: Eden Phillpotts. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

THE WILDERNESS ROAD: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

THE Woman’s Book oF Sports: J. Parmly Paret. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Srrius: EHillen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
& Co. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TOWNS AND CITIES: 
Mulford Robinson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THe Gop or His FATHERS: /Jack London. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

VALENCIA’S GARDEN: Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield, 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Wuat We Know AxsouT GENESIS IN THE LIGHT 
oF MopERN SCIENCE: Rev. Elwood C. Worcester. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Five YEARS oF My LIFE: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE CRUISE OF THE PETREL 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

Every OnE His Own Way: £Ladith Wyatt. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE NATIONS: Poultney Bigelow. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE LOVERS OF THE Woops: 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES: MERIWETHER 
LEWIS AND WILLIAMCLARK; William R. Lighton. 
UtyssEes S. GRANT; Walter Allen. Joun 
MARSHALL; James B. Thayer. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

PRACTICAL GOLF: 
Brothers. 

Fiy-Rops AND FLy-TACKLE: 
Harper & Brothers. 

ORATIONS AND Essays OF EDWARD JOHN PHELPS, 
LL. D.: Edited by J. G. McCullough. Harper & 
Brothers 

BLUE SHIRT AND KHAKI: 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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D. Appleton 


Charles 


Alfred Dreyfus. 


T. Jenkins Hains. 


W. H. Boardman, 


Walter J. Travis. Harper & 
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James F. J. Archibald. 
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you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 


1B 


or are not entirely pleased with 


their appearance, it is certain you 


have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 


New York, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
Cuicaco, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
St. Louts, 112 Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- 
ioned way. Seal them by the 

new, quick, absolutely sure 

way—by a thin coating of 

pure, refined Paraffine Wax. 

} Has no taste or odor. Is 

“i air tight and acid proof. 

Easily applied. Useful in 

a dozen other ways about 

the house. Full directions 
with each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 


Made Lf STANDARD OIL CO, 


The University Preparatory School '\'\"* 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Sie as 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Duy Departments. 
Complete Home. Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine, 

Simmer Term from July 16 to Sept. 15. 

Fall Term opens Sept. 26 for year 1901-"02. 
Of the school, President Sehurmaun says: ‘I give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school, The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the University.’ 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

CHAS, A, STILES, BK, S., Newdmaster, Avenue E, Hthaen, N.Y, 


— At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 


If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON 
AND STEEL RANGES we will 
ship the first one ordered from 
your community at the 
wholesale price; saving 
you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
—— O¢Freight paid 400 miles. 
U8 SENT FRE E— Handsome 

m catalogue with wholesale prices 
and full particulars. 
i MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
a 133 hake St., Beaver Dum, Wis. 

Recently St. Louis, Mo. 

DO NOT CRACK NOR WARP 


Renan i Military Academy 


Boarding school for boys and young men. Prepares for college 
or for business. Large, beautiful grounds. Twentieth school 
year begins September 18th. Send for Catalogue. 


COL. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Mo. 
pel oa BEST”? NURSER 


Easily, 
Thoroughly 
Cleansed. 


ya Nipple 
Cannot Collapse. 

Prevents W ind- Colie 

Trouble 


At Druggists, with a “ (lingfast ” Nipple, 25e. 
From us, postpaid, 85e. Safe delivery assured. 
THE GOTHAM CO., 82 Warren Street, New York 


Each Pair of Genuine Guyot pee 


Is stamped with makers’ name on webbing and buckle. If fraud- 
ulent imitations are offered by your dealer, send 50 cents for 


sample pairto Og THETMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 


Come Here! rest for mind and 


body. Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N.Y. 


When in search 
of health and 
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HAT birds and 
AP fowls are able 
to talk, and to 
make themselves 
understood by each 
other, is a fact suffi- 
ciently obvious. Yet 
their conversational 
powers are con- 
sidered more or less 
mysterious, very 
little being known on the subject. Few per- 
sons have thought it worth while to study the 
matter, which, from the viewpoint of the stu- 
dent of Nature, may fairly be regarded as of 
more than ordinary interest. 

There is a scientist attached to the 
Smithsonian Institution, Mr. Nelson R. 
Wood, who has made the language of birds a 
lifelong study. Not only is he able to under- 
stand a good deal that birds say, but he can 
talk to many feathered creatures so as to 
make himself understood by them. He says 
that some birds possess quite an extended 
vocabulary; but he adds that it would bea 
mistake to credit them with anything corre- 
sponding to articulate speech, or to suppose 
that they are able to sit down and converse 
with one another in the ordinary sense of 
the word. 

The lower animals are called ‘‘dumb’’ 
animals chiefly because we are not able to 
understand what they say. Often, as in the 
case of a dog, they know our language vastly 
better than we know theirs—a fact which 
casts a serious reflection upon the vaunted 
superiority of our own intelligence. As for 
birds and fowls (which, generally speaking, 
are far more clever than we give them credit 
for being), their vocal sounds are intended 
almost wholly to express their wants and 
emotions. 

Feathered species differ very much in their 
talking: powers. The perching birds, as a 
rule, have but a small vocabulary, whereas 
the widest range of speech is found in chick- 
ens and turkeys—very likely because they 
have so many enemies, and must be able to 
utter warning notes, both to each other and 
to their young. 


The Conversational Turkey 


The turkey has a note which signifies imme- 
diate danger overhead, and this is different 
from tke sharp and rapid call that means 
imminent peril from something on the ground, 
asa rat, for example. A hawk seen in the 
distance calls forth yet another cry. A 
fourth note is of defiance, a fifth of pain, and 
a sixth of complaint or remonstrance (as 
when the turkey is being driven). When 
feeding in an open meadow a call is uttered 
different from that voiced in high grass or 
bushes, where the flock is to be kept together. 
There is asummons to call together scattered 
members of the flock; a social note, in a man- 
ner conversational, is also peculiar; and at 
night the turkeys on guard have a special 
signal. 

The vocabulary of chickens, according to 
Mr. Wood, is really quite extensive, though 


many of their notes, possessing different 
meanings, are so much alike that the 


untrained observer cannot tell them apart. 
Those used for hushing the young to sleep, 
and for warning, are closely similar. Most 
people will be surprised to learn that the 
every-day hen has three distinct songs. One 
of them she utters while seeking her nest to 
lay; another is a call to her mate when she 
is separated from him; and a third appears 
to signify mere abstraction—a crooning to 
herself while, perhaps, she is hunting for food. 

The rooster has a song of his own, though 
few persons have ever heard it. He uses it 
only occasionally. It is a low, fine whistling, 
and he will utter it sometimes on a dark day 
when going to roost, or when resting in a 
corner by himself. 


A Rooster’s Angry Words 


There is a lot of interesting material for study 
in the way two cocks oppose each other in 
rivalry. One of them, let us say, stands 
erect, gives a defiant chuckle, and drops one 
wing. This means fight. If the adversary 
lowers his tail, draws his wings up over 
his back, raises the feathers behind his 
comb slightly, and begins to sing like a hen, 
the indication is of meekness and fear, and 
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How Birds Talk 


presently he will re- 
treat, avoiding a 
combat. The fight- 
ing rooster utters a 
short, sharp note. 

The parrot has 
quite an extensive 
vocabulary in its 
native forest. As 
might be supposed, 
when it has escaped 
from captivity it does not forget what it 
learned while a prisoner, and parrots re- 
leased from bondage have frequently been 
heard talking to their wild companions in 
civilized human language. 

The parrot ranks high in the scale of intel- 
ligence, and unquestionably understands the 
meaning of some of the words it utters. Mr. 
Wood once knew a polly that said ‘‘ Good- 
morning ’’ early in the day, ‘‘ Good-by”’ at 
noon, and ‘‘ Good-night’’ inthe evening. It 
never made a mistake in these salutations 
nor mixed them up. Its accuracy in this 
regard could only be explained on the suppo- 
sition that it understood the meaning of the 
words and had a notion of the time of day. 

This parrot lived next door to a house that 
had a squeaky gate. Long after the gate 
was mended, so that it squeaked no longer, 
Polly would utter a squeak in imitation of the 
familiar sound every time it saw the lady who 
occupied the dwelling cross the road in its 
direction. Stories of this kind might be mul- 
tiplied without number, going to show that 


parrots connect with ideas the vocal sounds | 


which they utter. 


The crow knows that a man with a gun is | 
dangerous, and, on seeing him, it will utter | 


a note of alarm. Another note is of intense 
fear and warning to the young, as if to say: 
“Keep still and hide!’’ A third cry is of 
affection for the young, for each other, or for 
the bird’s owner. The crow is one of the 
most affectionate of birds, and when tamed 
shows many signs of love for its master. 
One of its notes is a guttural mixture of gab- 
bling sounds, uttered perhaps when it is sit- 
ting on a branch in the woods, and apparently 
indicating a bubbling-over of good spirits. 

If a crow sitting on a tree-branch sees 
other crows passing overhead it salutes them 
with a note that has a rising inflection; the 
passing crows reply with a note that has a 
falling inflection. One thing that birds of 
this kind are much afraid of is a dead crow; 
they think that something must have killed 
it, and are afraid to come near lest a like fate 
befall themselves. 


The Crow that was a Coaster 


A pet crow, when confined to a cage, used to 
spend hours in coasting down a small inclined 
plank, using the top of a mustard-can for a 
sled. He would carry the sled up to the top 
of the plank, step into it, and slide to the 
bottom, repeating the performance again and 
again with the greatest glee. 

Canaries are not specially good talkers, yet 
they have a great deal more to say for them- 
selves than most people suppose. They have 
three distinct songs—one addressed to the 
mate, another signifying anger, and a third 
to indicate pleasure. If a female be taken 
away from her spouse, the latter will sing 
madly and persistently, but it is a sign of 
distress and not of cheerfulness. Then there 
is the companionship note, as it might be 
called—a ‘‘twit, twit’’ of contentment — 
uttered as the canaries hop from perch to 
perch. A low cry of warning is given when 
something flashes past the window or flies 
overhead. Again, there is a note of calling 
to each other, or to the owner. Very affec- 
tionate birds are canaries, though they have 
many family quarrels. 

Though “‘ the voice of the turtle ’’ is familiar 
in classical literature, neither turtledoves nor 
other kinds of pigeons are good talkers. 
They are not very intelligent, indeed, as 
birds go, and they have few notes. There is 
a note of mourning, another to call the mate 
to the nest, and a sort of ‘‘ coo’’ which by a 
slight variation is made to indicate either 
anger or pleasure. 

“The farmyard,’’ says Mr. Wood, “‘ is the 
place to study the talk of feathered creatures, 
and if you wish to understand something about 
it, the best thing to do is to associate familiarly 
with the chickens and the turkeys that are 
the every-day companions of human beings.”’ 
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WRITE ONE 
PRINT THE REST 


Anything that you can typewrite ‘can be duplicated 
exactly —a thousand times over — on the 


EDISON 
OSCILLATING 
MIMEOGRAPH 


So nearly automatic that it almost operates itself. An 
office boy can print 50 copies per minute. No errors, no 
omissions ; each copy like the first. Ten times better 
than the original mimeograph. If you have to duplicate 
anything you write, you need one. Write for our book. 


A.B. Dick Co., 152-154 Lake St., Chicago 


Branch, 47 Nassau St., New York 
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ATHENA— 
Lemon 
Flavor. 


Chocolate 
Flavor. 


of a delicate dessert. 


National Biscuit Company. 
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From BookKeeper to Manager 


The Bookkeeper of today is the office manager tomorrow, providing he can suggest to his 
employer methods that will economize labor and time or simplify the present intricate sys- 
tem of accounting with which most offices are burdened. Any bookkeeper can strengthen 
his position with his employers by bringing to their notice the advantages of installing p 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems | 


which simplify office work so that the condition of affairs is shown at the end of each busi- 
ness day. ‘These systems can be applied to any business and save their cost many times. 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘General I:xpense,” explaining our business. 


Baker-Vawter Company, . 141 Washington Street, Chicago. | 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


THE KING Fly Kill 


Kills Without 
= Crushing (Size, 5x18 inches) Soils Nothing 


The wire being almost invisible Flies and 1} 
quitoes are easily and quickly killed, thus cle@ 
your house of them in a few minutes. A prominent 
has said “‘It is the most prized article in my house.” 


Sent by mail, one for 15c. Two for 25c. One dosen for $1.. iE 
R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Decatur, Illinois Change or stamps 
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An Illustrated Weekly’ 
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Volume 174, No. 10 Philadelphia, September 7, 1901 Five Cents the Copy 


Copyright, 1901, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, in the United States and Great Britain Published Weekly at 425 Arch St. London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. 


Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Ofice as Second-Class Matter 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GiaRs 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 


LL about advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, weeklies and trade journals, bill boards, 
street car and elevated signs, circulars and 
follow-up systems. How to write effective 
advertisements. The value of advertising 

for increasing the results of traveling salesmen. 

Mail-order advertising and how to conduct a mail- 

order business. Retail store advertising. How to 

create a popular demand for unknown goods of 
value. Showing of comparative sales of advertised 
and unadvertised goods. All about engravings and 
illustrations. How to write and make a catalogue. 

Experience and methods of the successful advertiser 

and a thousand other valuable helps and money savers 

for actual or prospective advertisers will be found in 


ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 


for seven years the leading monthly publication 
devoted to advertising interests — not a house organ, 
richly illustrated, independent, fearless, 
truthful and tolerant, treating fully of all 
reliable methods for popularizing and sell- 
ing goods, and the economical handling of 
orders. Subscription price $I per year. 
Single copies 10 cents. Address 
ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO 


Punch and Judy 
Dolls (27 inches high) 


TH ESE figures come in beautiful 

fast oil colors on strong sateen. 
They are intended to be stuffed with 
cotton or other suitable material, as 
directions will show. Sent upon re- {6} 
ceipt of 50 Cents, 
or given as a pre- 
mium for selling 
one dozen pack- 
ages of our Woven 
Blueingat10 Cents 
per package. To 
any child sending 
us their full name 
and address, we 
will, upon request, forward at our 
expense the Woven Blueing. Send 
us the money you get for it and we 
will send you the Punch and Judy 
Dolls, postpaid. We trust you. 


Textile Blueing Co. 


Box 14, 38 White St., New York 


THESIGING REY i 
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Pat. Jan. 9, 1900. 
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READ ONE of many letters written complimenting 
the “KING” FLY KILLER. 
PARKERSBURG, IA., August 12, 1901. 

R. R. Monrcomery & Co., Decatur, Il. 
Gentlemen : — Enclosed please find postal note 
for $1.00, for which send us one dozen King 
Fly Killers. They beat the “BAND.” Our 
store is well screened, but was always full of 
flies. We had sticky fly paper and fly poison all 
over the house, but could not keep them under 
subjection. We commenced with the ‘“‘Kinc”’ 
Fly Killer, and in 10 minutes we were looking 
for flies instead of the pesky critters looking for 
us; the consequence is we have no flies, and the 
dirty fly paper and fly poison have been thrown 
out the back door, and all is peace and comfort. 
Yours for the fly exterminator, 
HOWENSTEIN & CO., DruaaistTs. 

We send the ‘* KING" Fly Killer 4y szaz/ to any U.S. 

address. One for lic., two for 25c., or one dozen for $1.00. 


R. R. Montgomery & Co., Decatur, Illinois 
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Mr. Cleveland on Fishing 


EFLECTIONS OF A FISHERMAN 
is the title of a delightfully chatty 
paper by the Honorable Grover Cleveland. 
Mr. Cleveland is perhaps the most distin- 
guished, as well as one of the most devoted, 
disciples of Izaak Walton in the country. 
His reflections on his favorite sport will be 
of interest to every man who has ever 
baited a hook. 

This article will be illustrated by photo- 
graphs taken expressly for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post. 
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The Harvard Freshman Abroad 


MB: CHARLES MACOMB FLAN- 

DRAU, who is now abroad, is at work 
on some unusually clever sketches which 
are to form a sequel to his Diary of a 
Harvard Freshman. 

These papers follow the Freshman and 
his friend Berri on the grand tour, and tell 
of their scrapes and adventures in the high- 
ways and byways of Europe. 
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Papers by Julian Ralph 


M® JULIAN RALPH, who has achieved 
distinction in half a dozen fields of 
journalism, will contribute to early numbers 
of the magazine some extremely entertain- 
ing papers drawn from his professional 
experiences in every quarter of the globe. 
These articles will be largely anecdotal 
in character. 
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Max Adeler’s New Stories 


ALES OF OLD TUREEY as the title 
of a new series of stories by an old 
favorite— Max Adeler, author of Out of 
the Hurly Burly, and Elbow Room. 
Tales of Old Turley are the drollest sort 
of stories of a sleepy country town just 
before the war. 
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To Subscribers 


EADERS of THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post who desire to renew their sub- 
scriptions are urged to do so at least two 
weeks before the expiration of the old sub- 
scription. This is the only way in which 
one may be sure of receiving the magazine 
without a break. Subscriptions received 
by us on or before Tuesday of any week 
will begin with the issue of the next week 
following ; if received after that day, they 
will commence one week later. 
The mailing label on your magazine bears 
the expiration date. 
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flavor and nutrition. 


HYGIENICOLLY MILLED 


CURINAIMILLS: 


Durina 


Because the high standard of excellence possessed by - 


RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD raorniss 


is maintained in every one of our products. 
obtainable grains are hygienically milled to retain their natural 


All For One Dollar. 


for $1.00 and your grocer’s name. 


Y The 


6000 pages; 1500 Text- 
Illustrations; 96 Full- 
Page Color Plates. 


literature, 
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CHAMBERLAIN, 


ZOLA, 


A Few Subiects 
and Writers 


HENRY 
WATTERSON 


“Tow to 
Become a 
Journalist ” 


JOUN 
WANAMAKER 


“The Making 
of a Merchant ” 


and Disadvantages.” 


GEORGE F, 
HOAR 


“Tow to 
Succeed in 
Politics” 


public without advance in price. 


JAMES J. 
MILL 

“The Making 
of a Railroad 
Man” 


printed from the fresh, new plates. 


Complete 


Odometer 


To Prove It 


It is the first reliable odometer, and doubles the zest of 
driving by showing exactly how far you go. Reads in plain 
numerals —no “‘ figuring."" Adjustable attaching fixtures to 
fit all vehicles. Our book, giving wheel sizes and full in- 
formation, free. In ordering state circumference of wheel. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 1 Sargent Street, Hartford, Conn, 
Makers of Odometers, Cyclometers, Counting Machines 


and Fine Castings. Exhibited in Transportation 
Building, Pan-American Exposition, 


wiRATSTON 


PURITY 1S PARAMOUNT” 7g 


Only the best 


The full variety, consist- 


PURINA MILLS, ‘‘Where Purity is Paramount,’’ 425 Gratiot Street, ST. LOUIS, M 


“Training and Qualifications for Business.” 
“The Farmer, His Training and Education.” 
Develop Your Talents, City or Country.” ‘The Discipline of Educa- 
tion.” ‘*Chances in the New Century,” ete., ete. 


THE POSSESSION OF THIS LIBRARY MEANS SUCCESS 


Read This A Special Autograph Edition de Luxe of the Library (now on the press), 
With Care each copy of which contains an appropriate inscriptive quotation signed 

by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Editor-in-Chief of the Library and of the 
Sueeess Magazine, has been reserved for subscribers to the latter without extra charge. 
This reservation expires Oct. 1, at which time all unsubscribed sets will go to the general 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST readers who act 
promptly may be able to secure one of these valuable numbered and registered sets 
In any event a postal card will bring full particulars 
regarding the Library with specimen pages and terms for the various editions, Address 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 4 Washington Sq., New York 


CHANCELLOR H. I. FREDERICK Dr. GEORGE JOHN R. CHAUNCEY PROF, ISAAC 
McCRACKEN VREELAND R. COUDERT FK. SHRADY PROCTOR M. F. RUSSELL 
“ Prizes in the ““Ilow to ‘*The Making “The Making “ Opportunities DEPEW “The Law as 
Profession of Suceeed in ofa ofa in the Civil ‘After-Dinner | a Profession 
Teaching” Business” Lawyer” Physician” Service” Oratory” for Women” 
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“ * ing of 5 2-lb. packages and the 12-lb. sack, will be sent express prepaid 
i 1 : his special trial offer will not be sent to the same person twice, and is made at 
a loss because we're contident you’ll buy Ralston-Purina Cereals from your grocer regularly if you once try them. 


Ce sabia 


To The Saturday Evening 
Post Readers 


After many months of preparation, the publishers are 
gratified to announce the early completion of an 
entirely new and original work, justly styled 


UCCESS 
LIBRARY 


The making of this set of books has been an arduous and expen- 
sive enterprise, but those whose judgment we value highly tell 
us that the placing of these volumes in the hands of the public 
will mark an epoch in domestic, educational and inspirational 
So far as we are aware, no other literary enterprise 
ever undertaken in America has commanded so many famous 
pens, has enlisted the services of so many experts, and has crys- 
tallized on the printed page the valuable zrdividual life experi- 
ences of so many successful men and women. The list numbers 


MORE THAN 500 SPECIAL WRITERS 


A very few only of these are mentioned in the margin. 
Among others are: PRESIDENT HADLEY, of Yale; RUDYARD 
KIPLING, Epw1In MARKHAM, JOSEPH H. CHOATE, EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE, HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, HAR- 
Se RIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, REV. KOBERT COLLYER, 
ELIZABETH CADy STANTON, BiSHOP POTTER, BISHOP 
VINCENT, JULIA WarkD Howe, W. T. STEAD, JOSEPH 
PRESIDENT LouBEet and EMILE 
Within present limits it is of course impossi- 
ble to name them all. 
most distinguished American and foreign writers 
have united with the great captains of industry to 
make this library a practical exposition of 


The Science of Achievement 


This is nothing less than the practical, common-sense Sctesce 
of Success, which properly tratius the child; develops the boy 
and girl and starts them aright ; indicates the best careers for yourtg men and women ; 
encourages the middle-aged of both sexes to more intelligent effort, and even zuspires 
those past their prime to more effective exertion along the lines of #atertal prosperity. 


SOME SPECIAL SUBJECTS TREATED BY EXPERTS 


‘“* What Sort of Boy Should Go to College.” ‘ How to Cure Defects in 
Early Edueation.” ‘Marriage ns an Aid to Success.” “ The American 
Home.” ‘The Choosing of a Calling.” 


LYMAN J. 
GAGE 


* Banking as a 
Profession ” 


LIEUT.-GEN, 
NELSON A. 
MILES 


“ Opportunities 
in the Army” 


LEVI P. 
MORTON 


**Snecess After | 
Failure” | 


CHARLES M. 
SCHWAB 

* Advice to 
Young Men on | 


How to 
Succeed ” 


GEORGE RB. 
CORTELYOU 


“The Private 
Secretary and 


It is enough to say that the Hlis Duties” 


J. G. 
HOWARD 


“The Architect 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. | 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED k 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
late, ** Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
Eooklen ‘“Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,” mailed free. | 
Address Dept. A, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utiea, N. ¥. 


Competent Agents Wanted — 
who can earn ®25 to #75 a week taking orders for 


*«*SUN’? INCANDESCENT — 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than kerosene, more light than ten” 
electric bulbs. Needed in homes, stores, halls, 
churches, etc. Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers’ rulings. Write for terms. Mention 
territory wanted. SUN VAPOR LIGHT 
CO. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 4 
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A train pulling into El Reno during the reyistration rush. 
Thousands of land-seekers came on coal and cattle cars 


pleased to call civilization—the telegraph, the tele- 

phone, the railroad, the schoolhouse and the newspaper 
—affect race instincts and hereditary tendencies. When 
these civilizing agencies become entangled with the prim- 
itive passions of men incongruous things happen. Land- 
hunger is a primitive Anglo-Saxon passion. It is as strong 
in English-speaking races as home love, and ever since our 
forebears left the Ganges this land-hunger has been moving 
men toward the frontier. Slowly, like the sluggish greed 
of a smoldering fire, the teeth of the plow and the harrow have 
gnawed across the globe. 

; The fables of mythology have nothing so Titanic— 
nothing so majestically dramatic—as the story of the resist- 
less progress of the fierce Aryan plowmen, seeking virgin 
sod to tear and turn and despoil and reduce to the slavery of 
home service. For thousands of years the land-hunger has 
moved men gradually. 


|" IS curious to note how the agencies of what we are 


The Big Land Lottery with 13,000 Prizes 


They have been checked by wars and floods and plagues 


and pests. But now the motors of civilization move men 
fast. The Americans spent about as many decades settling 


Kansas and Nebraska and the Dakotas as the Angles and the 
Saxons and the Normans spent centuries settling the British 
Isles. Oklahoma was settled by a horse-race ina day. So 
when two million acres of land purchased from the Apaches 
and Kiowas and Comanches were to be thrown open for 
Settlement, the bait, however small, aroused the Jand-hunger 
in 70,000,000 people. Now every one of these 70,000,000 
people was within a three-days’ railroad ride of the land; 
every morning and every evening the newspapers whetted 
_ the appetite of these people by describing the beauties of the 
new lands, so that whenever a railroad engine whistled it 
brought its enticement. And here is where civilization and 
_ the primitive passions of men mixed. To set 2,000,000 acres 
of land before 70,000,000 pecple who could flock to it on 
trains in a week would be an invitation to riot. The horse- 
face plan was tried in Oklahoma and found 
to be unfair —and the race instinct for fair- 
ness is as strong as that of land-hunger. 
Then up spoke a young red-headed Kansas 
_editor— Victor Murdock, of the Wichita 
Eagle —and said, ‘‘ Let’s have a land lot- 8 
_tery.”’ And he said it sooften and with such 3 
_ force and emphasis, and with such sense and 
| reason, that it was done. This plan is as old as 
language, for the earliest record of homesteads in 
_ | the world shows that they were chosen by lot. The 
words lot, and allotment, and lottery group theim- 
| ae in the mind bya sort of linguistic cohesion. 
Now the manner of the lottery was this: There 
were something over two million acres of land 
divided into 13,000 quarter sections; each quarter 
section wasa prize. The value of the prizes ranged 
from $500 — for even the poorest quarter section in 
the new country is worth that —to $50,000, which 
is the estimated value of the quarter section 
j adjoining the town site of Lawton, the seat of 
the land office in the new country. These 
ere fairly interesting prizes. 
Each male citizen of the United States and 
very woman over twenty-one or 
€ head of a family who did not 
own more than 160 acres of land 
could enter his or her name in the 


. 
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All rights reserved. 


Ex-Governor W. A. Richards, who conducted the registration and 
the lottery for the drawing and who will have charge of the filing 


lottery. To do so it was necessary to go to either El Reno, 
Oklahoma or Lawton—a prospective town in the new 
Territory. The applicant filled out an entry blank like this: 
LAWTON LAND OFFICE 
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This entry slip was deposited with all the other slips in 
the lottery in one of two great boxes ten feet long and two 
feet square, stirred with an iron dasher. Five boys stood at 
the five holes in each box and drew the names out of the 
boxes, and after being numbered by four clerks, and checked 
and entered in a book, the name of the person signed to the 
blank was read as the wiwner of the number in which order 
his name came out of the box. Now, that seems simple 
enough, yet nothing has happened in a dozen years in the 
Mississippi Valley which has stirred the people so deeply. 


How the Big Crowd was Moved to Lawton 


According to the President’s proclamation, which was issued 
in pursuance of the Act of Congress of March 3, 1go1, the 
registration for the drawing began July ro and continued 
until July 26. But early in May little ripples of excitement 
began to play over the West. By June, movers’ wagons 
began to appear on the highways leading to Oklahoma. By 
July, several thousand people had camped on the borders of 
“the new country,’’ as the domain to be opened was called, 
and as far east as Chicago it began to be unusual to finda 
traveling man occupying two seats on southwesterly-bound 


Under the drawing tent —E] Reno 


At the Rock Island Depot, El] Reno, during the rush, 
ears could handle only a small percentage of the traffic 
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trains. By the tenth of July the white prairie schooner was 
a daily visitor in every Western town, and in every chair car 
pulling toward the Southwest from Kansas City there was a 
young man sitting on the coal box and a few people standing 
in the aisle. After that day the Santa Fé and the Rock 
Island and the Missouri Pacific roads began to hook extra 
coaches to all West-bound or South-bound trains. Atthe end 
of the first week after the registration opened every extra pas- 
senger car that these roads could beg or borrow was crowded 
to the aisles and the platform, and for the last hundred miles 
of the journey toward the promised land the car roofs were 
covered with passengers, and no one thought of using the 
doors of the cars for ingress or egress when there were so 
many convenient windows. During the last week of the 
excitement the crowds overran even the box cars, and coal 
cars were drafted into service. When the registration closed 
171,000 people had registered, and the receipts of the passen- 
ger department of one road—the Rock Island— were richer 
by one and a half million dollars—for two weeks’ traffic. 
Other railroads less fortunately situated than the Rock 
Island did nearly as well. The movement of population was 
more than an excursion—it was a hegira! The four thou- 
sand people of the town of El Reno—a kind of new brick 
and unpainted pine ‘‘ Sweet Auburn, fairest village of the 
plain ’’—accommodated ten thousand strangers within their 
gates every day. Tents burst into bloom over the busi- 
ness streets of the town in a night, and under the tents 
venders of fried chicken, sandwiches, lemonade, bologna, 
coffee, ice cream, hokey-pokey, canes, badges, peanuts and 
popcorn, watermelons and candy—the rag-weeds of com- 
merce — flourished. Pickpockets, gamblers, reporters, evan- 
gelists, messenger-boys, pullers-in, notaries, barkers for 
side-shows, fakirs, and women with tracts, all jostled the 
crowd and contended with one another for its loose change 
and its evanescent attention. It was the crowded, disheveled, 
unordered mart of the Orient rather than the precise and 
exactly squared market-place of the West. But one thing 
marked it for American: it was a laughing crowd. ‘‘ Mine 
ancient humor saves me whole.’’ Neither late and crowded 
trains, nor prostrating heat, nor unsavory 
food, nor weariness of the flesh, nor distress 
of mind could suppress the American’s joke. 
No one complained at calamity; no one 
bewailed his fate. It was all very funny, 
and if a man had essayed to swear or beat 
his breast his misery would only have added 
to the gayety of the occasion. 


The Man Who Engineered the Drawing 


There was this other American trait about the E] 
Reno crowd: it kept moving. The average man 
stayed in El Reno less than five hours. He did 
not lag superfluous on the stage after he had reg- 
istered. And here is where your Uncle Sam came 
in. The registration was conducted with exact 
fairness and unusual rapidity. When one con- 

siders that ten thousand human beings— which 

are contrary and untractable creatures at best — 

were taken into half a dozen hot, stuffy little 
tents, seated courteously, adorned with a 
good-morning or a good-evening, and then 
divested of their information as to age, 
name, place of birth and of resi- 
dence, color, height, weight, and 
next friend—all in ten working 
hours, and that, too, without riot 


The first day of the drawing — E/ Reno 


In the suburbs of Lawton before the opening 


or rebellion—one may realize what a 
remarkable work the registration was. 
The credit for this work is entirely due 
to the good sense, tact and efficient 
industry of former Governor W. A. 
Richards, of Wyoming. He _ repre- 
sented the land department at El Reno, 
The marvel of his work is that it was 
so well done that there is not a fault- 
finder among jall the 172,000. 
Richards’ success lay in the fact that 
he is a Westerner, and knew how to 
handle a Western crowd. A man stood 
in the line one day with a Winchester. 
An Eastern man would have sent for a 
policeman, a Southern man might have 
shown some authority in taking the 
gun away, but Richards took it away so 
gently, so politely, and withal so good- 
naturedly, that the gun-bearer felt the 
obligation to return the former 
Governor’s kindness. The clerks, in 
opening the envelopes after the draw- 
ing, found that many Texas people had 
given their place of birth as Michigan. 
This was because Texans, fearing that 
politics was to control the lottery, 
agreed that they could deceive the 
managers of the lottery by appearing 
to be Northern men living in Texas, 
and hence Republicans and subject to 
favors. But when the drawing was 
over no State was prouder to belong to 


Corner of Grand and Goo-Goo Avenues, Lawton 
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a Government that could run a fair drawing 
than the Texas people. Richards has the 
friendship of all Texas—as well as the rest of 
the Union. Richards was discovered to the 
Government by Willis Van Deventer, an attor- 
ney for the Interior Department, to whom much 
of the success of the opening is due. He 
drafted the bill which made the opening. He 
prepared the President’s proclamation. He 
worked out most of the details of the drawing 
and of the land filing that followed. 

Van Deventer was formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Wyoming. There is 
still, however, the cat that worried the rat that 
ate the malt that lay in the house that Jack built. That is 
Dennis T. Flynn, the handsome, plucky little Irish delegate 
in Congress from Oklahoma. The Act of Congress of March 
3, I9g01, which secured the Kiowa, Apache and Comanche 
country to homesteaders, was Flynn’s bill. He fathered it 
and mothered it, and log-rolled for it and sat up nights with 
it. Now he is going to work to give this new country the 
privileges of free homes. 


The Rush to the ‘‘Land of Pure Delight’”’ 


Now this apparent digression has been introduced for orches- 
tral effect to conceal the eleven days that elapsed between 
the last day of the registration and the first day of entry. 
During that time the results of the drawing were announced, 
and those who won were happy and_.those who lost were satis- 
fied, and the rumble on the stage is the shifting of the scenery 
from El Reno to the prospective town-of Lawton, one hun- 
dred miles south and thirty miles west. And now the cur- 
tain goes up on another scene. Again the people of the 
Southwest begin to go through car windows on belated trains, 
to perch on car roofs, to ride in freight cars, to breathe soot, 
and to sweat complacently in flat-cars. They were not bound 
for the lottery this time, but to the land itself —the “‘ land of 
pure delight,’’ the ‘‘ new country.”’ 

The new country lies south of Oklahoma and west of the 
Indian Territory. It comprises an area of 6500 square 
miles—a territory nearly three times as large as the State 
of Delaware, larger than Connecticut, and nearly as large as 
New Hampshire. It is a wind-made country. The rich, 
raw, red, sandy clay soil lies in hills and vales where the 
restless wind has put it—like a great ocean petrified in some 
moment of rage. One is constantly expecting the wind 


A typical Lawton store and crowd in the tented town 
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On the outskirts of Lawton two days before the opening 


which made the hilly billows to return 
and set them in motion again. For 
there are no rock beds to anchor them. 
Well-diggers drill through clay for 
thirty feet. The grass which grows 
luxuriantly all over the land is the nu- 
tritious prairie grass of the Mississippi 
Valley —the rank kind that laves the 
buggy-bed when one drives across it 
with the sibilant swish of still waters 
gently moved. One might drive all 
day and never hear the grate of gravel 
under the wheels. Theroads, which are 
few and direct—ignoring section lines 
and striking ’cross country with Indian 
abruptness— cut the sod into sand and 
the sand into powder in a few days. 
With much travel a road grows old and 
deep ina day. Then in droughty sea- 
sons—such as this has been — the road 
becomes a heavy, dry slough, with a dry 
muck of powdered sand, shoe-mouth 
deep in it. But a night’s rain will 
harden it. 

Over roads like this came the caravan 
to Lawton. Lawton is the capital of the 
new country —the seat of the Govern- 
ment land office—the Mecca of the 
land-hungry pilgrims. The nearest 
point to Lawton on a railroad is 
Marlow, Indian Territory, thirty miles 
away. But freight and passengers also 
come by way of Duncan and Rush 


Goo-Goo Avenue, Lawton, the day before the opening 


Rock Island Street, El Reno, during the registration 
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~ mation —were to be sold by auction on that day. 


August 6. 


Springs and Anadarko. According to the proclamation of 


the President, the new lands were to be opened for entry 
Town lots in Lawton and Anadarko and Hobart — 
county-seats of the three counties organized by the procla- 
Prospective 
settlers had the right to enter the new country to examine 
their land before filing upon it. So it happened that many 
days before the opening the pilgrimage to Lawton started. 


- But the rush —the wild stampede of men across the prairies, 


it might well be called—began the second day of August. 
From that day for seven days and seven long nights, stop- 
ping neither for sun nor for moonrise, nor for rain nor fair 
weather, the land-hungry Anglo-Saxon swarmed into the new 
country pellmell, helter-skelter, with a rattling of spokes, a 
creaking of axles, a jingling of trace-chains, a lowing of 
herds, a neighing of horses, a tinkling of sheep-bells, and with 
a murmur of voices all over the plain that dedicated it at 
once to civilization and the work of man. In vain did the 
Indian dogs incant their lugubrious protest to the stars. The 
deed of trespass was done. The wilderness was broken into 
quarter sections, the desert eternally abolished. 


How the Mushroom Capital Sprang Up 


_ Ex-Governor Richards laid out the town site of Lawton. It 
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lies on a hillside and it is two miles long and a mile wide, 
gently rolling and sloping toward the south and west. In it 
there is a court-house square; two other squares are reserved 
for schoolhouses — after the American fashion. But Richards 
could not know everything. A man who bought a lot in 
Lawton dug a well. Then he nailed a sign to a stick and 
stuck it up for him who runs to read: ‘‘ From this lot to 
water—two hundred feet—DOWN!”’’ But on the section 
just south of the town site there is an abundance of water at 
fourteen feet. Lawton may move from Lawton to the land 
adjoining it. Still, this is not likely as most of the town has 
been sold, and improvements are beginning. Next year 
there may be a system of water-works, and wells may become 
obsolete and archaic—as they are in most Western towns of 
over two thousand inhabitants. According to the rules of the 
game which the settlers were playing, the town site of Lawton 
was to be left clear of squatters for inspection until the lots 
passed into the hands of owners at the auction. But between 
the first and the sixth of August 25,000 people had gathered 


OW does a United States Senator earn his salary? By 
H hustling like a farm-hand in harvest season! That is 
the shortest and truest answer that can be made to 

the question which has been proposed to me. 

The Senator who is afflicted with an ambition for reélec- 
tion, or with as strong a sense of conscientiousness in the dis- 
charge of his official duties as if he were working for a cor- 
poration instead of a constituency, or with a heart that pumps 
ted blood and is touched to pity by the infirmities of the 
unfortunate, will find every waking moment crowded with 
toil of the most exacting kind. The fact that I am a con- 
fessed sufferer from the first complaint and am accused by 
uncritical friends and generous enemies of being a victim of 
the other maladies, furnishes the only sufficient basis on 
which to account for my selection for this task. 

Let me make one point clear at the outset. In attempting 
to give an idea of the severe and often absurd demands made 
upon a United States Senator, I must disclaim the attitude 
of making any appeal to the sympathy of the reader. If the 
Senate contains a member who has been impressed into it 
against his will the secret is well kept! Not even the tradi- 
tions of Senatorial courtesy require the acceptance of such a 
fiction. If a Senator feels that his people have forced upon 
him a life of burdensome toil he need not take the trouble 
to resign. Let him neglect his correspondence, refuse to 
visit the departments in behalf of constituents who ‘‘ want 
things,’’ and fail to interest himself in securing appointments 
for office-seekers; let him devote himself solely to the task of 
Shaping legislation and making a reputation as an orator. 
At the end of his term he will find himself permanently 
relieved of his irksome duties—and another man in his seat! 
Therefore the overworked Senator is not a proper object of 
Sympathy. More than this, it is not becoming for him to 
criticise and complain of the men whose importunities con- 
sume his leisure and make his life a round of incessant toil 
without the benefit of union hours. These things go with 
the office; and if he has secured a seat in the United States 
Senate without recourse to the same methods as those brought 
to bear upon him he is a rare exception! He may be entitled, 
however, to discriminate between the various degrees of rea- 
sonableness of demands and as to the acceptability of the 
manner in which they are pressed; and certainly he is privi- 
leged to see and enjoy the amusing side of the experiences 
which come to him in the course of his official duties. 

There is no lack of variety in the work which the public 
cuts out fora Senator. If he acted upon all the suggestions 
which come to him in the course of one week’s mail he 
would probably be a subject for the tender attentions of an 
undertaker. . So far as my own experience goes, this state- 
ment may be accepted as literally true. 
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around the boundaries of Lawton and had built there a town 
of tents. This town of tents grew on the south and the west 
sides of the town site as plotted for the Government. There 
were two principal business streets of the town which met at 
the southwest corner of the town site—Grand Avenue run- 
ning east and west, and Goo-Goo Avenue running north and 
south. 

On the day of the opening these avenues extended far 
beyond the town-site limits of Lawton, and behind these 
avenues ran parallel streets—residence streets and streets 
devoted to business which required more frontage than 


.the crowded thoroughfares above-mentioned could afford— 


lumber, implements, buggies, feed and livery stables, hotels 
and the like—and all these interests and concerns were 
under tents. There were eight miles of tent frontage outside 
the town before a board was put in place on the town site. 
In the tents facing the main thoroughfares was all the staple 
merchandise of rudimentary American civilization: meat, 
groceries, provisions, dry goods, clothing, shoes, haberdash- 
ery, notions, restaurant wares, lemonade, candy, peanuts, 
popcorn, and the confections of the county fair; millinery, 
drugs, jewelry, hardware, harness, furniture, and innumer- 
able pyramids of watermelons. The saloons were there, but 
they did not open until the law gave them rights; the gam- 
blers were there also, but theirs is a story by itself. 

Over the tents, many of which were white, while others 
were striped in blue or red, and still others in solid colors of 
navy blue and brown denim, flags floated. At the tent 
doors and sides banners waved and signs flapped unintelli- 
gibly. The bark of the vender of soft drinks and cry of the 
water peddler were the only street cries that interrupted the 
song of the grass-locust and the squeak of the katydid’s fid- 
dle. The place looked like a festival, yet it was as quiet as 
a prison. There was no note of music: no barrel-organ, no 
concord of more or less sweet sounds from dusky vagrant 
troubadours, nor even the pleasing of the upright ebony lute 
of the dance halls. 

There was no hilarious mirth, no exhibit of revelry — 
nothing but old business in the place. It was an inverted 
street fair: people were trying to save as much as possible 
and they were getting very little fun out of it. Still they 
were enjoying their parsimony and their pride in it made 
them good-natured, But it was not the raillery of savagery; 
it was the repressed good nature of civilization. For the 


How a U. 8S. Senator Earns His Salary 
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Senator William E, Mason 


Immediately following my speech on the duty of the United 
States toward Cuba, following the sinking of the Maine, I 
received in a single week two challenges from Spanish gen- 
tlemen with impossible names to meet them upon the field 
of honor. One named Madrid as the meeting-place, but the 
other was more generous and gave me the choice of any spot 
on earth. . Both of these epistles gave me the title of “‘ Hog 
American.’? Onewas from a distinguished editor of a Spanish 
paper and the other came from the Queen’s Chamberlain. 

It was clearly impossible to save my honor by refusing to 
fight on the ground that the challengers were not of suitable 
rank and social station. Then, too, I labored under a severe 
handicap, for my two hundred and fifty pounds are massed 
on a framework of inconvenient shortness. However, a way 
out of my difficulty was suddenly opened as soon as the chal- 
lenges were made public. Immediately I received seven vol- 
unteer offers from men eager to act as my substitute. The 
most tempting of these was from a thoroughbred Westerner 
who became a dashing member of the Rough Riders. He 
proposed the most generous of terms to the challengers. 

““T will fight them both at once,’’ he said, ‘“‘ and give them 
rifles, while I will use only a six-shooter.”’ 


Senator from Illinois 


externals of the place were not barbarous; men went back to 
tents, of course, but they slept on wire cots and the food was 
cooked on gasoline stoves. There were no camp-fires, no 
shake-downs. Everything was tamed, domesticated and 
docile but the sky-line. That was heroic and inspiring. 
And in the distant horizon, far to the northward, the serrating 
peaks of the purple Wichita Mountains bit into the great 
circle of the sky-line and made it imperfect, natural, and 
kept it unbound by geometrical convention. 


The School in the Field of the Cloth of Ducking 


So much for the stage setting; now for the characters. The 
crowd that tramped the sod streets of the tented town outside 
of Lawton was an American crowd. Probably no other crowd 
of twenty-five thousand people ever assembled anywhere on 
the American continent more thoroughly American in blood, 
in traditions, in temperament. Yet it was a most cosmopoli- 
tan crowd, with the cosmopolis limited to America. It was 
of the North and of the South. Probably never in the world 
will so many Texas people meet so many Kansas people 
Iowa and Arkansas bunked together. Michigan neighbored 
with Alabama. Minnesota met up with Georgia and New 
York traded ponies and swapped yarns with Oklahoma. But 
the names filed at the land office might have been taken from 
the charter of Jamestown and from the log-book of the 
Mayflower. The field of the cloth of ducking is a school 
There the Texas man who snaps his corn is learning from 
Kansas the wisdom of husking and shelling it; the Arkansas 
man who unhitches by skinning his horses out of the harness 
without unhitching the tugs, leaving the harness over the 
doubletrees, is learning from the Nebraskan to hang the 
harness on a peg and saveatangle. The Kansas man, whose 
nervous, syncopated sentences jump along on the high places 
of protruding verbs and jagged adjectives, is learning the use 
of conversation from the nonchalant, easy-going, careful- 
speaking Texan, and the gruff, bluff, careless Dakotan is 
learning the amenities of life from the punctilious gentleman 
from Alabama. The next generation in the new country, 
and all over Oklahoma, in fact, where this blending of 
American types and manners and morals is in progress, will 
be a wonderful one. It may have all that is fine and brave 


in “‘ Dixie’ and all that is strong and efficient in the Yankee. 
(Continued on Page 14) 


But the most ingenious proposal came from a newspaper 
man who remarked: 

““Yes; you area bit large and lumpy; but the advantage 
you offer as a target can be offset by a proper arrangement. 
Let your antagonist stand up against you and have his out- 
line drawn upon the front of your person in bold chalk lines. 
Then let the fight go on with the understanding that all shots 
landing outside chalk lines are not to count.’’ 

This suggestion was ingenious, but its possibilities were 
not pleasant enough to secure its acceptance. Before, the 
affair was settled, however, the duelling spirit had spread 
throughout all Spain, and Dewey, Sampson and Schley took 
the matter in hand and gave my Madrid correspondents com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Another revelation which a Senator’s mail brings to him is 
a knowledge of the number of men who’feel that, in view of 
the pitiable failure he has made, there is nothing left for him 
to do but resign or commit suicide. These correspondents 
are not backward in making either their observations or sug- 
gestions plain; they leave nothing to inference or private 
interpretation. Occasionally, in times of great public dis- 
turbance and popular passion, they go to still greater lengths 
and actually threaten bodily violence. In the course of the 
Spanish war I received several anonymous letters threatening 
my life. Other Senators were annoyed in a similar manner. 

Though the recipient of such letters does not usually attach 
any serious importance to them, they are not without an 
unpleasant and depressing influence. Generally the Senator 
who receives these threats instructs his private secretary not 
to show him any further epistles of this character, but to 
preserve them for reference in case any attempt should be 
made upon his life by a fanatic. 

Next in unpleasantness to these menacing communications 
are those in which disappointed seekers for political or 
official favors give full rein to their spleen in tirades of per- 
sonal abuse. Tradition presumes that the office of United 
States Senator is hedged about with a dignity affording ample 
protection against offenses of this kind. Buta glimpse at the 
correspondence of any Senator will speedily dispel this 
pleasant illusion, and that, too, in the most unflattering man- 
ner. Frequently the opening of a Senator’s mail brings a 
welcome relief in the form of a letter so droll in contents or 
wording that he is compelled to pause in his grind of dicta- 
tion and indulge in a good, hearty laugh. Many of these let- 
ters are extremely personal in their nature and some of them 
are appeals to the Senator to arbitrate family differences. 
Not long ago I received a letter from a stranger who 
explained that he and his wife had decided to adopt an infant. 
He favored the selection of a boy baby, but his wife’s heart 
was set upon a girl. I was expected to umpire his domestic 


difficulty. As an indication of his open-mindedness on the 
subject and his willingness to accept my decision he closed 
his letter with the declaration: ‘‘I want a boy. My wife she 
want a girl. But I don’t care witch.”’ 

The genealogists are an important factor in the Senatorial 
correspondence. As an example of this class of epistles I 
quote from one which recently came to my desk. It reads: 
“ Are you the William E. Mason who ran away from home in 
1850? If so, Iam your only remaining sister.’? To this I 
was compelled to make the disappointing reply that, as I 
arrived on earth in the year 1850, I was debarred from the 
privilege of claiming relationship with my correspondent on 
the basis of the proof named in her communication. 

Thousands of requests for seeds, bulbs and small fish are 
received by every Western Senator. Often these requests 
are decidedly exacting and their literal fulfillment would 
demand the special training of an expert. As an example of 
these demands I take the following from a postal card: 
‘Will carp eat bass? If not, send me some carp.”’ 

All these inquiries and demands, no matter how trivial, 
absurd or exacting they may seem to the Senator, must be 
carefully, courteously and promptly answered. They are 
important in the estimation of his correspondent; they are 
among the things which a constituent has the right to ask of 
his representative in the upper house of Congress, and a fail- 
ure to respond to one of the least of these calls may result in 
offense to the dominant political influence of a township, a 
county, or perhaps a district. No matter whether actuated by 
a sense of duty or by a regard for his own selfish interests, 
he will see that the request for a package of seeds, for a 
name for the baby, or for a bit of personal advice gets as 
painstaking a response as does the request for an appoint- 
ment to a Government position paying a handsome salary. 


How Constituents are Looked Out For 


The volume of correspondence handled by a busy Senator is 
greater than that which comes to many a prosperous business 
house. In one month I have received seven thousand let- 
ters. This means that, in addition toa private secretary, the 


Senator must have from one to four stenographers at his com-- 


mand. A portion of this clerical service is provided by the 
Government in the persons of committee clerks; but the 
member of the Senate who does not have to pay from his 
private purse for stenographic work is uncommonly fortunate. 

A very heavy portion of a Senator’s work is in connection 
with pension claims. To handle this branch of his labors 
successfully demands an amount of technical skill and 
special information possessed by few men who have not 
devoted years to work in the pension department or as pen- 
sion attorneys. Every claim, no matter how small, calls for 
the examination of a formidable array of documents. If the 
Senator is from a large and populous State this class of 
demands would alone take his entire time if he attempted 
personally to attend to its details. Consequently he is forced 
to the expedient of adding to his private pay-roll a pension 
expert. Even with the assistance of the latter the Senator 
must go in person and present each claim to the department 
officials, else he can expect small results. 

Owing to the existence of a royal tradition which holds 
that ‘“‘the King can do no wrong’’—or rather, that the 
Government of the United States cannot be sued at law —the 
Senator is compelled to spend much time in pressing personal 
claims for his constituents, whose only relief is through the 
concession of a department official or through Congress itself. 
A lumber merchant, for instance, contracts to deliver to the 
Government a certain amount of lumber. The contract has 
the usual formality in the shape of a clause specifying that a 
certain heavy forfeit shall be paid by the lumber dealer in 
event of failure to make the total delivery on the day speci- 
fied. Through no negligence on his part, and by reason of 
circumstances wholly beyond his control, he is two days 
behind in completing his delivery. The Government suffers 
no hardship or inconvenience by reason of this delay, but 
the official having the matter in charge does not see fit to 
exercise the liberality almost invariably practiced in private 
commercial life regarding things of this kind, and stands 
upon the letter of the contract. This throws the business 
into the hands of the Senator, to whom the private contractor 


appeals. If he cannot effect a proper settlement through the 
proper department channel he must have recourse to a 
“relief”? bill. Thousands of these measures—and of just 


claims, too—are now before Congress. Most of them “‘ die 
on the calendar;’’ but in spite of this discouraging prospect 
the Senator must work for the relief bills as energetically as 
if confident of their passage. Not a few of these claims have 
behind them histories of the most pathetic nature. I recall 
one brought by the widow of a teamster employed in 
hauling material to a Government building in process of con- 
struction. While he was stopping to eat his luncheon at the 
building a workman on a hoist above him carelessly allowed 
a box to drop upon his head, instantly killing him. Had the 
building belonged to a private person or corporation, the 
widow of the driver could have effected a speedy settlement 
or brought a suit which would have given her claim a fair 
and prompt adjustment at the hands of a jury. But now 
she is compelled to wait the slow and almost hopeless 
process of a relief bill in Congress. 


The Ways of the Hustling Office:Seeker 


Business in connection with the War and Navy Departments 
makes large demands upon the time of a Senator. He must 
make almost daily calls at these places to seek promotions, 
transfers, leaves-of-absence and discharges. These duties 
have been especially onerous since the beginning of the war 
with Spain. 

Then comes the pressure of office-seekers in general. The 
volume and persistency of these demands pass the compre- 
hension of any man who has not himself been at the point 
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But, as I have already said, no Senator 
has a right to complain on this score. He should be willing 
to take his own medicine and take it cheerfully. Office- 
seekers may broadly be divided into two classes: those who 
have strong and definite claims upon their party, and those 
who seek appointment upon grounds far less substantial and 
well-defined. The former are much more easily satisfied, 
are more reasonable in their demands, and more agreeable in 
the manner in which they press their claims upon the atten- 
tion of the man who represents their State and party in the 
Senate. The State politician of genuine influence and stand- 
ing, who is sure of his ground and his party standing, gen- 
erally says to his Senator: ‘‘I should like this or that office. 
If you can’t get it for me I’ll be contented with the next best 
thing. What kind of indorsement do you wish me to 
furnish?’’ He follows the suggestions made in response to 
this question and then waits quietly until named for the office 
or told he will have to content himself with a second choice. 
Not so with the man who feels that his hope rests upon the 
amount of energy he displays in hunting the office he covets! 
The persistency shown by men of this class passes human 
understanding. It is not difficult for the Senator to under- 
stand why the United States is carrying the commercial cam- 
paign into the uttermost parts of the earth and outselling the 
nations that have long believed their industrial and trade 
supremacy secure. The marvelous energy that haunts his 
footsteps day and night from Senate Chamber to White House, 
that tracks him from one department to another, that 
ambushes him in the quiet little restaurant to which he has 
retreated for peaceful luncheon, that camps upon the doorsill 
at dawn and returns to it at dusk, that keeps his telephone 
jangling until midnight —such a force, such a persistence, is 
an American trait to be proud of! It cannot be found any- 
where else on earth! It is almost equal to the evangelization 
of China and the conversion of the American people to the 
doctrine of free silver! There is one limit, however, beyond 
which it cannot be admired. When the office-seeker steals 
unannounced into a Senator’s home and makes his way into 
his private apartments he exceeds the bounds of Senatorial 
courtesy or forbearance, and should consider his case as 
closed. But does he? No. He gets a coterie of misguided 
friends to join him ina letter to the Senator whose privacy 
he has invaded, threatening to defeat that official for reelection 
if the coveted appointment be not forthcoming. Experiences 
of this kind, however, are not the severest trials which a 
Senator is called upon to bear. The hardest strain to which 
he can be subjected comes when his conscience demands that 
he take a position upon some great public question that is 
opposed to the views of his closest personal friends and party 
associates. And more than one Senator has done this in the 
course of the exciting events of the last three years! At 
present we are too near those events to have the personal cost 
of such a stand appreciated, but the passage of time will vin- 
dicate the courage required for the ordeal, irrespective of 
the merits of the contention. 


where they focus. 


When a Senator is a Statesman 


Thus far I have made no reference to the feature of a 
Senator’s work which is popularly supposed to be the princi- 
pal one—the main function of his office —that of law-making 
in the broader sense of the term. When does he indulge 
the luxury of statesmanship? When does he find opportunity 
for the study of great public questions? For the preparation 
of speeches? For the drafting of measures which are to 
become laws for the government of the greatest country on 
the globe? For the defense of constitutional principles? 
Generally this must be done some time between midnight 
and the breakfast hour. Such, at least, is my personal 
experience. There is never an hour of any day in the session 
of Congress when my private secretary cannot find me—and 
seldom an hour when I am not found and interviewed by 
some person outside my family circle—unless it be before 
breakfast or after midnight. This is the common experience. 
Preparations for the big battles of active legislation, the con- 
flicts of oratory and argument, are made ready ‘‘ between 
days,’’ in the hours when the darkest deeds on the criminal 
calendar are done! 

Those Senators who have the wealth and inclination for 
social life add to the work I have suggested a heavy burden 
of gay duties demanding a large expenditure of time and 
energy. This has its compensations; but its costs are to be 
counted, for they are by no means light. 
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OEE work and no play makes Jack a dull boy” is an 

adage that is duly regarded in the treatment of Uncle 
Sam’s men inthe Navy. Though the numerous and varied 
drills which go to make an efficient ship’s company, and the 
work necessary to keep everything ‘‘ shipshape,’’ are onerous, 
ample time is given the sailors to amuse themselves. 

Naturally, boat-racing is a very popular sport, and one to 
which the officers give every encouragement. Each ship 
generally has a racing crew of from four to ten men who are 
ready at all propitious times to accept challenges from other 
vessels of our own and other nations. The naval method of 
issuing a challenge is for the challenging crew to row under 
the stern of the vessel from which a competing crew is 
desired and ‘‘toss oars’’—that is, hold them vertically with 
the blades uppermost. 

An international race is, of course, more interesting and 
exciting than one between the crews of American vessels 
only. Such races usually occur on a national holiday of one 
of the competing parties. Sufficient funds are raised by pop- 
ular subscription to insure substantial prizes for the victors. 


.water. 


Should there be no other vessel lying in the harbor wher 
the racing spirit runs high, rival crews are formed from the 
sailors and the firemen. These arouse fully as much interes) 
among their supporters as do the races between differen) 
vessels. The sailors, as may be supposed, are more familia 
with the handling of oars, but the firemen make up fo1 
their deficiency in skill by their superior strength. Exciting 
contests usually occur between such competitors, and the 
sailors do not always win. 

Occasionally a race is arranged between firemen and 
sailors in balsas, or flatboats, which are used as floats while 
painting ship. Ten or twelve persons man each boat, and, 
instead of oars, shovels used as paddles furnish the propelling 
power. The length of the course is usually half a mile, 
and the attempts at speed are very ludicrous. Seen from a 
distance the splashing contestants resemble two perambu- 
lating fountains. As no rudders or steering oars are used, 
the course pursued is very similar to the trail of a garden 
worm. The firemen usually win in these contests on account 
of their greater familiarity with the shovel. 


Firemen and Sailors in Boxing Bouts 


The ‘‘ manly art of self-defense’’ is also much in vogue as) 
an amusement in the Navy. When the weather is warm 
this pastime is indulged in nearly every evening after supper} 
has been served. ‘‘ Jacky’s’’ profession is obviously a pugna-_ 
cious one, and he usually takes to boxing as a duck does to. 
Many of the sailors develop into excellent boxers, 
and there is generally a keen rivalry among the different 
sets of men comprising the crew of a war-vessel. The fire- 
men usually have a champion who is pitted against the lead-| 
ing fistic light of the deck force, and the marine guard are 
not at all behind in backing their champion against either of 
the others. While these contests are entered into with great 
spirit, and the blows exchanged are not of the feather-pillow | 
sort, the utmost good feeling prevails, and it is seldom neces- | 
sary to separate the contestants on account of slugging. 
Japanese and Chinese cooks or servants are found on 
nearly all war-vessels, and the scheming “‘Jacky”’ takes 
advantage of their natural antipathy for one another. After 
considerable cajoling they are often persuaded to put on the 
gloves. Spurred on by the encouraging shouts of the sailors, 
they pummel one another about with as much grace as might 
be expected of a pair of cart-horses in a waltz. The spong- 
ing down and fanning of the principals between the rounds, 
is as comical a sight as can well be imagined. These 
Mongolian contests usually result in the simultaneous giving 
up of both parties on account of lack of breath, rather than 
from any punishment received. | 
In addition to the healthful exercise gained in boxing, the | 
training thus obtained is of great value to the enlisted ‘men 
in shore engagements, and as teaching them a means of i 
defending themselves from attacks when they are unarmed, 
Swimming is another sport much enjoyed by the average 
sailor. It not only provides considerable amusement, but is 
beneficial from a hygienic standpoint. This diversion can 
be indulged in on almost any evening when the vessel is 
anchored where the water is sufficiently warm and where 
sharks are not too numerous. It is surprising to observe the 
alacrity with which the men can divest themselves of their | 
clothing and plunge overboard after the swimming call is 
sounded by the ship’s bugler. In one or two minutes after | 
this welcome sound the water around the ship will be alive | 
with muscular-looking men going through all sorts of aquatic | 
antics. Impromptu races around the ship are entered into; | 
f 

| 


and, in fact, some of the men appear to lack only scales a 
fins to make perfect fish in the water. During the swimming- | 
time, the officer of the deck always makes preparation for | 
the rescue of any who may be attacked by cramps or ovell | 
come with fatigue by having two or three boats rowing | 
around among the swimmers, ready to give aid at a) 
moment’s notice. = | 


Field Days on a Warship’s Deck 


On important holidays a sort of field day is arranged among 
the crew, and the officers contribute liberally for the pur 
chase of prizes. An elaborate program of sports is pre- | 
pared, and if the ship is equipped with a printing-press 

dodgers are issued calling the attention of all on board 
the great event. These programs include such sports 
tug-of-war, obstacle race, sack race, potato race, climbi 
a greased pole, walking contest, running. match, high a 
broad jumping, boxing at different weights, and wrestling. 
Referees and judges are selected from among officers and 
men indiscriminately, and the bars of discipline are more | 
nearly let down on these occasions than at any other time 
Everybody in the ship is greatly interested, either as par- 
ticipant or spectator. The greatest good nature prevai 
and applause and laughter alternate at frequent interva 


duce roars of laughter from the onlookers. The tug-of-wal 
contests are sometimes participated in by almost the entire — 
ship’s company divided into two watches. A hawser i 
rigged through a snatch-block secured to the deck, and the — 
men on each side heave and haul for five minutes as if 
their lives depended upon the result. The potato race con 
sists in picking up potatoes which have been distributec 
along the deck at regular distances, and carrying each one 
by itself back to the starting-point and placing it in a basket 
Other contests not strictly of an athletic nature are includec 
in the list. The grotesqueness of a competitive cake-wa 
adds much to the amusement of the day. Then, too, a pie 
eating contest is not overlooked in the general festivities. 

Though in the nature of the case ‘‘Jacky’’ must fore 
baseball, football, golf, and similar diversions, he manage 
in his own way to provide himself with amusements whic 
not only beguile his spare moments but contribute in m 
small degree to his physical well-being. “4 
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American manufactures. To hold these markets we 

must depend on the young men who are entering busi- 
ness life to-day. Our energies should be bent toward train- 
ing these young men for this work. Thecaptains of industry 
who blazed the way have very generally retired or are 
retiring. They worked under most tremendous difficulties. 
They had no fixed lines along which to proceed. They had 
to feel their way over every inch of ground. They had to 
buy their experience, and it was a costly process. They had 
to build up a reputation, for American goods had no standing 
at all abroad. They had to meet the fiercest competition 
on the part of thoroughly trained, thoroughly equipped 
European manufacturers. -They had to overcome the handi- 
cap of cheap labor. They had to overcome the most intense 
prejudice against the ‘‘ Yankee’’ and his contrivances, a prej- 
udice that was so intense that those not in the battle can 
hardly appreciate the difficulty that lay in this item alone. 
They had to overcome distance. They had to overcome 
methods that had been in vogue for centuries. 

That was the fight as nearly as it can be described in 
words, and it has been won. The victory is the greatest 
demonstration of the control of mind over matter ever recorded 
in the industrial history of the world. 


De tierics brains have won the foreign markets for 


Domestic Prosperity Based on Foreign Trade 


That the victory is undoubted is shown all about. It is 
shown in the cries of alarm that reach us from all the great 
industrial centres of Europe—from Germany, from England, 
from France, from Austria. For the first time since civiliza- 
tion began Europe is in concert over one proposition—the 
danger that menaces from American trade competition and 
the necessity of doing something to meet and lessen this 
danger. But what is to be done? 

An economic alliance, suggests one authority; a prohibit- 
ive tariff, says another; and so on. All sorts of panaceas 
are paraded, and, without exception, they are not panaceas at 
all. Asa matter of fact, nothing is to be done; nothing can 
be done. Europe must simply stand by and see us eat into 
her trade on all sides. She hashad herday. The Industrial 
Empire has moved westward. Much of our abounding pros- 
perity to-day is to be attributed directly to this fact, to the 
Opening of the foreign markets to our manufactures. 

American furniture is selling in London, Berlin, Paris and 
Vienna, and in consequence the great American furniture 
centres, already taxed to fill the domestic demand, are 
enlarging their plants and increasing their force of workmen. 
Naturally, the wages of cabinet-makers feel the impetus, and 
€very mechanic in this line who wants work can find it. 
American shoes are being worn by the rich and the poor in 
England and throughout the continent, and asa result the 
great American shoe towns are working overtime. American 
Machinery has the call from the Mediterranean to the Baltic, 
and the American machinist is the beneficiary. The 
American metal worker, the American miller, the American 


| spinner, the ink maker, the paper maker, the lumberman, 


and the butcher and the baker and the candlestick maker, 


| all are living better than they ever did before in any country 


on earth, and for this boon they are indebted is no small 
extent to the enormous demand for their handiwork that 
exists in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, and 
Other foreign lands. Last year our exports amounted in 
round numbers to fifteen hundred million dollars. Five 
years ago the total exports were less than nine hundred 
million, so that we show an increase within that period of 
Over six hundred million. 
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Enormous as these figures are, showing the tre- 

mendous rate at which we have increased our sales 

in the markets of the world, they do not demon- 
strate even remotely the importance of the foreign trade 
to our general well-being. 

In a measure, it is with a nation as with an individ- 
ual. While he consumes all his own products the indi- 
vidual exists; when he finds a market in which he can 
sell his surplus for cash he lives. He is able to buy 
comforts that were formerly denied him. His mind ex- 
pands, his ideas grow. He tastes for the first time of 
true civilization. He reads books, he educates his chil- 
dren. His house, instead of being a mere shelter, becomes 
a comfortable retreat, where there is room for the devel- 
opment of the higher faculties. His floors are carpeted, 
his furniture is pleasant to look at. The piano, or 
organ, comes in due time to supply the natural craving 
for entertainment. By and by he has all the things for 
comfort and convenience that he needs, and he can lay 
by for old age or rainy days, so that he can look forward 
to a peaceful future free from the racking necessity for 
constant work to keep body and soul together. 

The country that reaches foreign markets after having 
built up its home trade is like the pioneer farmer, who, 
having cut out a clearing in the wilderness, finds by and 
by that a town has sprung up at his door where he may 
sell a portion of his crop. He is no longer restricted in 
his endeavors. Instead of raising only what he can eat 
and wear, he raises enough additional to secure for him- 

self and his family all those things that advanced people 
demand. He has become a factor in the world. His view 
is broadened, his mind quickened. He has enlarged oppor- 
tunities. He can offer steady employment to the working- 
men in thedistrict. He has the positive assurance of a much 
longer period of prosperity than could ever have been possi- 
ble when his field was restricted to his domestic requirements. 


The Triumph of American Business Methods 


A great export trade means the uplifting of a nation in a 
political, industrial and patriotic sense. Dollar for dollar, 
it is in this respect of greater importance than domestic 
trade. The United States has for some years been the 
wealthiest nation in the world. Its domestic production and 
consumption has excelled that of the nations of Europe. But 
until we became the factor in the world’s commerce that we 
are to-day we remained a second-class nation. 

Now we are a power to be reckoned with everywhere on 
the globe. The American citizen has come into his own. 
Instead of being met with an indulgent smile or a sarcastic 
sneer, his words are listened to with attention, whether they 
concern matters of policy at our doors or in countries thou- 
sands of miles away. There are many good people among 
us who perhaps do not esteem this as a great blessing, but 
the true-blooded American must of necessity feel proud of 
the position that his country has won. 

To my mind, the most gratifying factor connected with the 
fight that has placed us in the forefront is that we have won 
by peaceful methods. That the period of our greatest pros- 
perity was almost coincident with our success in the Spanish- 
American War was a mere accident. If we had never fought 
the Spaniards and whipped them we should none the less be 
where we are to-day, at the head of the procession. The 
main item in our world expansion was not the demonstration 
that we gave of our physical prowess, but the culmination of 
the force of our brain power as evidenced in our trade con- 
trol. We had been working for many years to reach this 
period. Our merchants and our manufacturers had been 
steadily perfecting their machinery. They knew that they 
had at their control unlimited natural resources, beside which 
the best that lay in Europe and the outside world was insig- 
nificant. It was a question simply of building up a system 
for the perfect handling of these resources, and that system 
we now have in excellent shape. It came when we learned 
to appreciate the economy and wisdom of trade combination. 
This business scheme once applied, our overwhelming suc- 
cess was inevitable. 


The Struggle that has Only Begun 


We have behind us a continent that is still practically 
undeveloped. We have only scratched the surface. Our 
riches have not begun to be touched. We are only starting 
in on the work that lies before us. Great as our expansion 
and our industrial progress have been, it is pygmy compared 
with what it may be and what it will be. Other nations may 
copy our methods and draw therefrom considerable benefit, 


-but they cannot hope to wrest from us the industrial leader- 


ship we have gained, for they have not the natural resources 
that make these methods operative and valuable. 

At the same time, however, we cannot afford to lie idle. 
To hold the Trade Empire that has come to us we must keep 
constantly at our work. We must not permit the knowledge 
of our great natural advantages to lull us into inactivity. 
We are in the lead after years of struggling, but our rivals 
are wide-awake. They have come to realize that their trade 
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is slipping away from them and they are working with might 
and main to hold their own. 

Our confidence in our own strength is one of the most 
serious dangers that threatens us. The great prosperity 
that is in the land is liable to blind us to the fact that our 
competitors in Europe are by no means weaklings. The cry 
of our world domination has been taken up so generally that 
many men, even among those active in the trade struggle, are 
beginning to believe that England and Germany and France 
and the other nations on the other side of the Atlantic are in 
a state of industrial decay. This is far from being the case. 
Great Britain last year, with an enervating war dragging at 
all her enterprises, exported practically as much merchandise 
as we did. Germany was a close second, and France and the 
others were all well along. And they all showed a steady 
growth; nota decline, as many suppose. The only difference 
between us was that our growth was very much greater than 
theirs. 


How Germany Stole a March on England 


When the American first went out into the world to apply 
himself seriously to the task of winning his share of its trade 
he faced a very trying situation. It was, apparently, almost 
a hopeless situation. Most of the important markets of the 
world were controlled by the English. English shipping 
had carried the English flag everywhere and trade had fol- 
lowed the flag into the remotest corners of the earth. With 
abundant coal and iron, with skilled labor trained through 
generations, the Englishman had all but a monopoly of trade 
and manufacture. Behind him was the accumulated gold of 
centuries. He had, too, the prestige of great political power. 
Altogether, he found himself in a situation that made him 
extremely sure of his ground. The idea of serious competi- 
tion never apparently entered his head. It was this very 
self-confidence that in the end proved his gravest danger. 

The first shock that his self-confidence sustained was the 
entrance of the German as a successful competitor. The 
German was tireless and adaptable. Time with him was a 
secondary factor. He was quite content to sit down and study 
the field, to establish social relations before bringing his 
merchandise into evidence. Instead of handling the market 
from a distance, the German houses sent their young men 
into the field to settle down, to establish branches, and to 
build up a permanent trade on satisfactory lines. 

This policy had its inevitable consequences. It drove the 
Englishman out of a great deal of territory where formerly 
he had been supreme. To his amazement, the Englishman 
found that the German was not only a better salesman but 
that he was also, when the conditions were right, a better 
manufacturer; at least, that he could produce the same qual- 
ity of goods, in many lines, for less money than they could be 
produced in England. This was due to two reasons: first, 
that German labor was cheaper than English labor, and, 
second, that the German often had a higher mechanical inge- 
nuity. The result was that not alone was the Englishman 
seriously hampered in neutral markets but that by and by he 
found the German competing, and competing successfully, 
with him even in the home market within the British Isles. 
German sewing machines, German hardware, German 
woodenware, German glassware, fairly flooded the cities of 
the United Kingdom. 


Sending Only High:Grade Goods 


This was the situation when the American came along. 
England was still the controlling power in the world’s trade, 
with Germany a close second and France and Austria strong 
in the field. German competition had pushed the Englishman 
so hard that at last the British mind was awake to the situa- 
tion and was making heroic endeavors to hold the ground. 
Trade and manufacturing methods had been enormously stim- 
ulated. In every neutral market of the world close and push- 
ing rivalry was on. In the home markets the ingenuity of 
the tradesman was constantly creating new methods of selling 
and supplying goods. It seemed a hopeless enough condition 
for a newcomer, and the ordinary man would probably have 
drawn off. The American, however, seemed only to be stim- 
ulated by what he found. Hehad developed his home market 
until the limit had almost been reached. In the process his 
methods had been perfected toa point that had not been 
equalled by European manufacturers, with all their rivalry. 

But this very fact, at first glance a seeming advantage, 
added to the difficulty of the American struggle for trade. 
The foreign buyers had been educated into a state of mind 
that regarded the European methods as a business essential. 
They could not understand any other. The hustling, direct 
qualities of the American did not appeal tothem. Onthe con- 
trary, they only strengthened their prejudices. These meth- 
ods were even more objectionable in their minds than the 
driving methods made obnoxious by the English. It required 
much time, patience and perseverance to overcome this state 
of the foreign mind. In the end, however, American brains 
and grit triumphed. The American knew that he had the 
best goods and the best manufacturing methods, and that it 
was simply a question of education to make the foreign buyer 


realize this. Hekept at histask; and his arguments, backed 
by substantial considerations in value, won the day. 

“With all his conservatism, the foreigner could not escape 
being convinced when American goods were persistently 
offered at prices that the European, with all his cheap labor, 
could not meet. And it was not in price alone, but in qual- 
ity also, that the advantage was with us. It is one of the 
great things in our favor, assuring, with reasonable precau- 
tion and perseverance, a continuance of foreign custom, 
that all the goods we are sending abroad have higher merit 
than similar goods produced in Europe. We have not gone 
in for shoddy, cheap and adulterated articles. Production 
in those lines where adulteration counts or is desirable is 
controlled by the Englishman and the German. 

Of course, the great advantage that the American has is in 
his high mechanical skill. He has brought a superior mind 
to bear in the creation of labor-saving devices, so that he pro- 
duces by steam and electric power articles that the European 
still produces by hand or by inferior mechanical contrivances. 
Where we meet goods in, which hand labor is a considerable 
item, we cannot make headway against our competitors. But 


The End of 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 


T WAS Laura herself who ( 
| answered Robert’s ring that d 
evening and let him into the { 
house. She wore a plain muslin " 
dress. Inherabsoluteassurance of 
that future which was so little beyond them, she delighted her 
heart by anticipating its simple conditions in every way pos- 
sible. Her costly dresses were put aside. Whenshe went out 
of an evening in her simplest gown she felt herself already 
joyously accepting the limitations of Robert’s purse. Her 
ardor drew a happy inspiration from the fact that she was 
dressed less expensively than any othe: woman there. To go 
uptown in the street cars was an act of faith from which she 
derived the deepest happiness.. When Robert called she 
listened for his ring, running to admit him herself; and 
meeting him at the door in this way was like meeting him at 
the veritable door of their future. 

Robert stood a moment on the doorstep, not offering to 
enter, broadly beaming at her. He liked to have his word- 
less joke with her in this manner, over the running to the 
door, the muslin gown, the street-car rides; but he was sensible 
of the perfect faith which made her ardor full of dignity. 

He had his other precious joke—the success of the motor. 
Their automobile was ready for them. The marriage might 
now take place in April, as they had planned. He began 
telling her about it at once. They went to the second parlor 
off the hall, where they sat alone talking it over. 

It was an odd whim which moved Wells to walk in there. 

The broker had spent the evening at his office. He had 
checked over figures, made calculations, written letters, left 
instructions, all in the manner of the sober, self-contained 
reasoning man of business; yet all the while amid these 
ordinary activities a great, hot intoxication glowed in the 
centre of his mind. He was winning. His profits were 
piling up thousands upon thousands. Fortunes were show- 
ering into his hands. He was winning from Bowles. Even 
the infallible miller, the acknowledged potentate, the unde- 
feated favorite of the gods, now felt the touch of his power 
and bent beneath it. After his long struggle below he was 
now emerging high and far on the golden uplands. 

But there was more than this, The scarcity of breadstuffs 
at home, the foreign demand, the talk of war, had at last 
infected all Christendom with a panic to buy wheat. Every 
man felt an irresistible power in the market, begotten of 
a sudden world-wide impulse. Wells was no longer the 
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in those lines where goods are produced over and over again 
in the same pattern we are supreme. But European countries 
are gradually waking up to the fact that if anything is to be 
done to hold us in check it must be done on American lines. 
A striking illustration of this is to be found in a recent 
utterance of the Fremdenblatt, of Hamburg. Discussing the 
phenomenal growth and influence of American trade abroad 
this paper says that the only salvation lies in the adoption 
of American business ways. 

“We must,’’ declares the Fremdenblatt, “‘ fight American- 
ism with its own methods; the battle must be fought with 
their weapons, and wherever possible their weapons must 
be bettered and improved by us. Germany — Europe— must 
adopt improved methods in every department of industry, 
must use more effective machinery. Manufacturers as well 
as merchants must go to America, send thither their assistants 
and workingmen, not merely to observe superficially the 
methods there employed, but to study them thoroughly, to 
adopt them, and wherever possible to improve upon them, 
just as the Americans have done and are still doing in 
Europe.’’ 


harassed adventurer hazardously struggling to devise a rise. 
The market rose of itself in response to an overpowering 
movement, and Wells simply floated up with the great tide. 
No man felt this uncontrollable force which had come into 
the market more keenly than the veteran speculator him- 
self. The converging of this irresistible impulse beat upon 
his nerves, stimulating and intoxicating him. He walked in 
front, but there was the sound of a million feet behind him. 

This afternoon one of the office men, bending over the 
ticker and shouting out the quotations for the crowd 
which was too impatient to 
wait for them to be put on 
the blackboard, cried: 
“Ninety-six for May—now a 
quarter—a half—sells at 
ninety-seven! ’’ 

The youth’s voice vibrated 
with excitement, and to the 
crowd of speculators— Wells’ 
followers—these cries were 
like the shouts of victory in 
battle. Hardened nerves 
thrilled at them. Wells’ face 
was impassive; but a great red 
4-7 glow burned in his mind. 

We When he left the office in the 
evening, chancing to glance 
over at the white, formidable 
square of the bank—the 
Gibraltar of finance—the in- 
ordinately drunken idea came 
to him that his power was as 
a great as the bank’s. In his 
\ mind there was the sense of an 
immense space, in which he 
stood solitary, commanding. 
\ Entering the hall of his 
~ house he saw the light in the 
> second room, heard his daugh- 
ter’s low, happy laughter, and 
felt an odd impulse to put his triumph ona more intimate 
stage; to show himself for a moment in his victory. He 
stepped to the door, entered the room, his lean, stooped 
figure as ill-dressed as usual, his chin stubbled over with a 
two days’ beard. Yet, in his mien, in his dark eyes, some- 
thing of his triumph showed—a gleam through the hard 
crust from the great glow in his mind. He entered the 
room, and halted. 

The two young people sat near together in the corner. 
They looked up, surprised at the entrance of this figure amid 
the intimacy of their talk, in the atmosphere of their dream, 
even embarrassed for a moment as though some apology were 
expected from them. 

Wells saw the two bright young faces turned toward him 
in surprise, with a touch of embarrassment which predicated 
the intimacy of their talk and the atmosphere of their dream; 
and again he felt the everlasting triumph of youth and love 
in respect to which he was helpless, which would push him 
off the boards as a troublesome old supernumerary. 

The instant’s check passed. Now Robert was coming for- 
ward, still a little embarrassed, but eager, solicitous. The 
men shook hands, exchanged some empty commonplaces; 
both self-conscious. Laura stood beside her lover, glancing 
at him proudly, and at her father whom her eyes at once 
thanked and entreated. Plainly the young man was the 
important fact here. Wells understood it as he got himself 
away. Fora moment he vaguely blamed the selfishness of 
her love, vaguely felt himself lonely. He went upstairs to 
his den. His dark eyes glanced out at the street. The 
feeling of power and victory returned. Again there was in 
his mind the sense of an immense space in which he stood 
solitary, triumphant. 

Laura watched her father leave the room. That inde- 
finable pathos with which he sometimes impressed her, and- 
which she could not understand, came over her afresh.’ The 
departing figure, going out of the atmosphere of their dream, 
seemed old, bent, solitary. A sudden solicitude troubled 
her heart. She felt herself someway to blame because she 
had let him go that way. In her joy she had not only the 
will but the need to love him more. Yet that was so 
difficult. He was so hard, so absent. 

“I’m glad of this!’’ Robert was saying to her. 


Ah 


His chin fell and 
he went off to sleep 


Figures are ordinarily pretty dry reading. But in dis. 
cussing foreign trade they illustrate the growing predomi. 
nance of America as nothing else can. Taking only three 
years, 1898, 1899 and 1900, almost every item shows an enor: 
mous increase. In agricultural implements we sent, in 1898, 
$9,000,000, and: in 1900, $15,000,000. In railroad cars our 
exports grew from $3,800,000 to $7,300,000. In copper, anc 
articles manufactured out of copper, we sent $34,700,000 in 
1898 and $57,000,000 in rg00. Our iron and steel exports. 
grew from $82,000,000 to $129,000,000. Of boots and shoes 
we sent $2,000,000, in round numbers, in 1898, and $4,500,- 
000 in 1g00. In all other products, with a few exceptions, a 
similar increase is to be noted. 

These figures (and the array could be lengthened almost 
indefinitely) show that the foreign trade is fairly under our 
control. It behooves us to keep it there. This can be done 
with absolute certainty provided we do not forget the lessons 
learned at such cost by the pioneers. We must keep our- 
selves constantly abreast of the times, and must with unflag- 
ging energy of interest continue the perfection of our machin. 
ery and the training of our young men. 


She understood that and was happy with him over it.) 
The father’s concession seemed really important, as though, 
he were at last giving something more than a grudging 
consent. They returned to their joy. The wedding was to 
be on the last day of April. 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 


HE last day of April came singularly fair, a holiday, a 
Sabbath in the serene progress of the seasons. Wells, 
glancing from his study window about noon, caught the 
wide, bright effect. His shaken mind dimly and fleetingly! 
conceived a whole, sweet, sound, serene world apart from the! 
murky sphere in which he lived. For an instant his eye) 
rested with dumb, hungry sympathy upon a young tree) 
growing in the parked way beside the boulevard. Then he! 
came to himself with a little start; found himself staring) 
vacantly at a mere tree; took up his coil of thought and! 
resumed the restless pacing. 7 
The serene progress of the seasons had not been favorable’ 
to the wheat market. Argentine and the Northwest seemed _ 
to have discovered bottomless granaries. They poured forth a 
their cargoes of grain in endless processions. Spring had — 
come, and everywhere there was promise of abundant harvest. | — 
The little threat of war had passed like a swift cloud. The 
Powers now smiled as blandly as this April day. And 
Bowles—in this crucial day of doubt the miller was! 
marching up regiment after regiment of his inexhaustible, 
reserves, steadily crushing the market with the slow weight! 
of his millions. f 
Wells, in his triumph, had rushed on far too far —caught| 
in the lure of game, eager to seize the least possible advan-| 
tage. He had seen the more wary of his followers slip away. 
Some of them had openly joined the other side. The com-) 
mercial writers talked of a decline in the market, adducing| 
numberless reasons. His money was exhausted; but even! 
to himself he would not make the intolerable admission that) 
the deal was going to fail. He stood with his back to the! 
wall, inwardly consumed with rage to fight it out, rage) 
against his cowardly followers, rage against the stupid 
prophets who talked of defeat, most of all rage against) 
Bowles. i 
Pacing with his shuffling gait, he began thinking of a 
stroke which might be executed in the Liverpool market.) 
Somewhere in the cellarage of his toiling mind there was the 
painful consciousness of a special affliction—why was he so} 
far from the office, cut off from that instant, telegraphic touch 
with the markets which was so important at this critical 
time? He was trimly brushed and shaven. His lank figure} 
was encased in a long black coat. He wore gray trousers 
and patent-leather shoes. This ceremonial garb obtruded 
upon the hard coil of his thoughts —of course it was Laura's 
wedding which they were preparing downstairs. § 
He glanced at the little clock on his desk. It was almost 


noon. He wondered with a kind of anguish how long this 
interruption would last. Wheat might be anything by this 
time. He struggled painfully against the need to get toa 


telephone and find out what was going on. He heard the 
doorbell ringing and knew that some guests were downstairs. 
Glancing out he happened to see the young clergyman 
crossing the street with a vigorous, swinging step, in the 
bland sunshine, looking up smilingly at the house. He 
found that he disliked the clergyman, although he had neyer! 
thought of him before. He was strangely loth to go dow 
stairs. He wished to wait till the last minute so that there 
would be no delay and he would not have to speak to any- 
body. 

There were only a score of guests, all intimates of t 
family or of Harper. Coming into the parlor with Laur 
Wells recognized Holiday, who looked at him with a kind 
gloom, and Mrs. Jamieson who beamed with a moist fond- 
ness at everybody. The others were familiar, all standing) 
up solemnly as though it were a funeral. 4 

The little ineffectual snatch of wedding music was turned} 
off abruptly. The young clergyman began speaking rapid 
in a clear, fresh voice. This was Laura standing before hin 
Wells was aware of her graceful figure in a brown traveli 


dress, of the mass of her hair. But he avoided looking at 
her. The dim black-coated figure beside her was Harpe | 
of course. 


The broker looked straight ahead of him, not moving 4 
muscle. The clergyman’s fresh, rapid voice ceased. Wells 


looked around involuntarily. Hesaw Harper stoop and kiss 
the girl’s lips before the roomful, and his heart suddenly 
clutched together as though his girl were dead. The bride- 


- groom, quite pale, inwardly agitated, solemn in his joy, 
_jooked up from his bride’s face and encountered his father- 
Brian's eyes —so astonished, so full of pain, that the young 


man suddenly felt ashamed and guilty. 
_ to her mother. 


| 
| 
| consent. 


Laura had turned 

They were embracing and shedding tears. 
‘The guests were clustering up, nervous, agitated, some of 
the women tearful. Harper, in his agitation, took a step 

forward and held out his hand, with that odd sense of guilt, 
_dumbly begging to be forgiven. Wells took the extended 

hand mechanically, looking into the young man’s eyes with 
that deep expression of suffering, without anger or resent- 
ment, only with painful surprise as though he were asking 
helplessly: “‘Who are you, young man? What are you 
doing with my girl?”’ 

But Laura was turning to him, pale and agitated like 
Harper. He felt the slight trembling of her body as he put 
his hand on her waist. Her agitation seemed the visible 
motion of her spirit. Stooping to kiss her, her eyes upon 
his, her emotion subtly enveloping him, even a faint perfume 
of her hair coming to his nostrils, she was suddenly revealed 
to him —the blown rose—the woman, no more the girl. 

At once he understood it all. She had grown up. She 
had come into the woman’s power of creative love. An 
immense meaning passed between the father and daughter in 
a look—as though she, conscious of her power, asked him: 
“Why wouldn’t you let me love you more?’’ and as though 
he, astonished, stricken with a useless regret, replied con- 
fusedly: ‘‘I did not understand—no, it cannot go this way 
—we must turn back!”’ 

Mrs. Jamieson stood by, tearful, waiting to kiss the bride. 
Wells looked around at his wife, whose eyes were full of 
tears. He felt an irreparable loss—a tragic atmosphere. 

Every one heard the ring at the doorbell and there was a 
little pause, a little expectant surprise. Was it a belated 
guest? A servant appeared, bearing a tray on which lay a 
letter. The man looked about smiling 
slightly, uncertain; then offered the 
letterto Harper. It wasdirected: ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Harper.’’ Harper 
glanced at the superscription, recognized 
the writing and handed the letter over 


to Laura. The guests stood about, 
excited, expectant. Laura opened the 
envelope. It contained a little slip of 


yellow paper on which was written, 
“With best wishes;’’ and pinned to the 
slip was Bowles’ check for $10,000. 
Instantly the spirit of the company 
changed. There were exclamations, 


laughter. At once the solemn air passed 
away. The tense nerves relaxed in 
jokes. The company became gay. 


Laura, coming back to her joy, and 
moreover, wishing to make the present 
seem important because it came from 
Robert’s relative, gave the check a little 
triumphant flourish. Robert was re- 
stored to his equanimity. He was 
secretly proud of his uncle’s generosity. 

The $10,000 in hand was exactly what 
they needed to put their money affairs in 
satisfactory shape. It redeemed their 
position economically. He was happy 

to have this gift for his bride at so fit a j 
moment. It quite wiped out that secret, 
humble feeling of guilt. The bride and 
groom and all the company came back 
to the joy, the gayety which the wed- 
ding finally meant. The tragic moment 
Was overthrown. They were restored to 
the society air. 

Only Wells was not gay. A dreadful 
humiliation crushed him. It seemed to 
him that all these people, even his own 
wife and daughter, were comparing his 
conduct with that of Bowles. 

He had given nothing but a niggardly 
This shame was so great that 

for a moment he thought of running out 

and writing his check for a larger sum. 

But that would bea silly imitation. His 

shame was childlike in its poignancy. 

No schoolboy whose ragged coat is sud- 

denly made conspicuous could feel a 
| keener, more crushing humiliation. He 
_ felt a mightier rage against Bowles than 
he had ever known before—the fat 
miller, flourishing his wealth even at 
Laura’s wedding and humiliating him 
this way, pursuing him with his invin- 
cible luck even here. He perceived that 
he was left alone. The tragic air was 
gone. These people were amusing 
themselves over Bowles’ gift; over Laura’s departure. And 
in a moment the whole wedding became contemptible to him; 
an affliction to be borne as patiently as possible. All other 
feeling for it died. The sting and burning of shame and 
Wrath tormented his heart. He wished to have done with 
this thing and get back to his wheat. 

_ The wedding breakfast dragged itself out. Wells kissed 
Laura good-by; but she was excited by the departure, by the 
adieus, full of expansive happiness. There was no meaning 
in the kiss. 

_ When the guests were gone they left the gay, good- 

humored happy air with Mrs. Wells. 

| “Well, I’m glad they got the money,” she said, smiling, 
| Tecurring to the surprise. 
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Let 
He was going 


“Yes,’’ said Wells dryly as he got-into his coat. 
them all go. Let them all admire Bowles. 
back to his wheat. 

He was aware that Holiday was waiting for him in the 
hall. 


NINTH CHAPTER 


HE men left the house together. The moment the front 

door closed behind them Holiday burst out: 

“What does this mean, Wells?”’ 

The broker looked around in sheer surprise. He saw 
Holiday’s stumpy barrel-figure, with its wings of side whis- 
kers, in its ceremonial garb, topped by a shining silk hat, 
and he saw that the man was choking with anger. 

“That note from Bowles that you showed me—it was a 
forgery! Bowles is against you. He's got you licked. He 
told me so himself. You tricked me. I want my money!’’ 
The old merchant’s voice trembled with excitement. 

Wells instantly understood. Holiday had been to Bowles, 
or Bowles had been to Holiday. 

The two men had halted before the door. Now Wells went 
down the steps and walked off with rapid strides, without 
saying a word. Hecould not speak. There was a terrible 
irritation in his brain. He knew his own guilt; but it 
seemed monstrous, intolerable that this thing should happen 
just now at the crisis when every little thing was so impor- 
tant. They were all shooting at him at once, or Bowles— 
Bowles was shooting at him from every corner. He could 
have broken into imprecations. He could have cursed 
Bowles aloud in the street. Had not Bowles been delivering 
him inferior wheat and had not the inspection department 
backed up the miller in thus swindling him? It all whirled 
furiously in his brain. He felt himself mightily shaken. He 
dared not stop. He hurried on without a word. 

** Hold on there!’’ Holiday yelled, beside himself at this 
contemptuous treatment, feeling all the maddening fears of a 
timid, covetous man who sees a fortune in peril. ‘‘ I want to 
talk to you!’’ he shouted. He ran along the street, puffing, 


hurrying and trotting to keep up with the broker’s rapid 
stride, quite beside hmself with wrath and fear, wildly 
accusing Wells. 

“You tricked me! Bowles says you’re an infernal old 
swindler and I believe him!’”’ he said, panting. 

Wells halted abruptly. His mind grew black, enfolded in 
something ominous, sinister, beside which the merchant’s 
fuming wrath was no more than the petulance of a peevish 
child. He was still conscious of that self-control to preserve 
which he was striving. Out of the self-control he spoke, in 
a very low voice, looking straight ahead: 

“Your money’s in the deal. You put it in there. You 
can’t get it out till the deal’s over. The deal never wanted 
money more than now. May deliveries begin to-morrow. If 


_ terrible irritation in his mind. 


laura... 
a little triumphant flourish 
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you had any sense you’d be looking for more money to put 
in instead of trying to draw some out.”’ 

‘“What! More money! Not on your life!’’ Holiday 
cried, exasperated beyond control by the impudence of the 
suggestion. 

Wells started off again, shutting his teeth on the words: 
“*You’re a fool! ”’ 

Holiday followed him to the street-railway tracks and 
climbed on the trolley-car with him. The car was full and 
they could not talk in there. They took seats on opposite 
sides of the vehicle, Wells looking at the floor, Holiday 
glaring over at him. Once Wells glanced across, and there 
flashed in his brain a vivid picture of Holiday as he had 
looked that wintry morning when he came down the stairs, 
holding up his trousers with one fat white hand, the other 
hand clutching the robe about his chilly neck, his whiskers 
all awry, and at once the broker’s mind was moved to an 
uncouth amusement. In spite of himself he grinned broadly, 
satirically. This was the last touch for Holiday. Speech- 
less with indignation he left the car. 

In his rapid walk to the office Wells considered again what 
Holiday might do. Of course he was a swindler; yet he 
wasn’t. That was part of the fearful perversity of things. 
He felt himself persecuted by a universal stupidity, harked 
on by Bowles. It was so senseless—this girding at him 
from all points at once. Luck had suddenly turned into a 
swarm of pestiferous flies which buzzed around him in a 
maddening cloud. All the flies in the swarm looked like 
Bowles. Good apple-faced Johnny had a shot ready for him at 
every corner —even at his daughter’s wedding. There was a 
But behind everything else was 
the stubborn, unbreakable will to fight it out. He stood quite 
alone now, his back to the wall. Let them come on! Let 
them come on! He would fight, fight, fight, to the last ditch. 

The office was deserted save for half a dozen clerks. 
Wells went to his den and shut the door. The market had 
gone against him during the day. Wheat closed at 91. He 
was long in Chicago, in Minneapolis, in New York, in 
Liverpool. The decline had exhausted 
about all his money in margins. Wheat 
would be deliverable on May contracts 
in the morning. How much would be 
tendered him? Could he pay for it? 
He had arranged to sell his house, worth 
$100,000, for $75,000. There were some 
other odds and ends of his fortune. At 
his desk he plunged into the maze of 
figures and chances. A touch of the 
old intoxication, the old lure of the 
game came back to him. He still felt 
subconsciously that terrible irritation, 
that unsupportable vexation with every- 
thing. But with his work before him he 
could bring his mind into order. He 
was acutely aware that to-morrow would 
probably tell the story for him. His 
position had grown quite untenable. If 
he could disseminate a well-conceived 
canard in the morning — something, say, 
about a big order from France for wheat 
—and then buy at Liverpool to give 
the price an upturn there, the bears 
might be stampeded into buying and 
the result would be a market strong 
enough so that he could unload a good 
part of his line without ruinous loss. 
For it was now simply a question of 
unloading, of getting out. The thing 
was to trick the traders while he un- 
loaded without their suspecting it. 

He worked on in his den, calculating, 
scheming, devising. By and by some- 
body vaguely annoyed him by rapping 
at the office door. Presently he heard a 
key grating in the lock. A watchman 
clumped through the office; came to the 
den; looked in. Wells glowered around 
at him. The man apologized. They 
sawthelight. Itwassolatethey thought 
something might be wrong. The broker 
went on with his work. 

The pencil dropped from his fingers. 
His weary eyes glanced over the half 
dozen memoranda which represented the 


plan of campaign. Yes, it would be 
fought out inthis way—winorlose. He 
straightened up, his back aching. His 


eye fell upon a sandwich, last of the 
three which he had had brought in for 
his dinner. He ate it greedily. He 
looked at the coffee cup. Not a drop 
left. Mechanically his hand went to his 
waistcoat pocket for a cigar. They were 
all gone. He got up with difficulty, 
feeling old, cramped, weary, and went 
to the water tank in the office. The 
water was lukewarm, but he drank a cupful. Glancing at 
the window he was surprised to find that dawn was at 


gave the check 


hand. He looked at his watch. Four o’clock. Well, it 
was too late to go home or to a hotel. He did not care 
much. He would as lief stay where he was. He went 


back to the den, tilted his chair against the desk and lifted 
his legs to another chair. His head dropped forward. 
Once he blinked out and saw the shadowy form of the 
building opposite revealing itself in the dim, ghostly light. 
His nerves stirred faintly. It was the dawn of the day of 
the last battle. But he was too weary. His chin fell 
and he went off to sleep. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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HE success of a number of recent novels has undoubtedly 
been due to art—the advertiser’s art. 


@ 


13 UNION there is strength, but in too much unionism, 
whether of labor or of capital, there seems to be trouble, 


too. 
Q 


oe AMROCK II may have to follow Constitution, but not 
at so great a distance as the Constitution followed the 
flag. 
i 
HERE are plenty of schools to teach men how to talk; 
what we need now are a few that will teach them the art 
of masterly silence. @ 


HILE the war in the Philippines was undoubtedly put 
down some months ago, we are still putting it down 
through force of habit. 2 


 Clasgeirtaaes who get only half a corn crop and double the 
price for it will find it much easier to wiggle through the 
long winter than the consumer. 


B 


Bees railroads are not making money, but we cannot 
do anything for them unless they will move their lines 
to a place where we can send part of our crops over them. 


Q 


eae watching the departure of the foreign troops the 
Chinese Empress hopes that hereafter no one will make 
remarks about the length of time a woman takes to say 
good-by. 
es 


Shark or Whale? 


S THE Billion-Dollar Trust a shark or a whale? Is it a 

ferocious and formidable monster ready to devour every- 

thing in its way, or is it a huge, helpless mass, the easy prey 
of smaller and more active enemies? 

These questions are hard to answer just now, but some 
light may be thrown upon them by the outcome of the steel 
strike. The United States Steel Corporation, the type of the 
overgrown trust, has some advantages and some disad- 
vantages as a fighting organism. It has a certain advantage 
from its control of the bulk of the industry. When a small 
factory is closed by strikers its business goes elsewhere. 
When half the factories of the Steel Trust are closed it can 
make up for the loss by working double time in the other 
half. It can dismantle mills and move them to more favor- 
able locations. Even if its whole business should be tem- 
porarily suspended it would not be lost, for the work could 
not be done outside, and orders would simply be delayed. 

Again, the strikers in a single establishment could be sup- 
ported indefinitely by the other union workers in the trade 
while their employers were losing money. But if all the 
workers in the trade strike there is nobody to pay benefits, 
and the men must face destitution unless the men of other 
unions come to their rescue. Thus, though the employers 
in a universal strike suffer less than in an isolated one, the 
strikers suffer more. 

On the other hand, the trust has troubles from which the 
independent manufacturer is free. If there had been no 
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United States Steel Corporation there probably would have 
been no steel strike this year. Each constituent company of 
the trust could easily have settled its relations with its men, 
either on a union or a non-union basis. If there had been a 
strike in one of the companies the others would not have been 
affected by it. But by the extension of a common ownership 
over the whole field of the industry scores of mills were 
dragged into a quarrel with which they had no direct con- 
cern. The American Tin Plate Company, which had no dis- 
pute with the Union, and the Carnegie Company, which had 
not even a discussion because the Union had no foothold in 
its works, were alike caught in the strike whirlpool. 

Again, the relations of a gigantic trust with the stock mar- 
ket are so delicate that the slightest interference with its 
orderly progress becomes a calamity. Wall Street has been 
dominated by the steel strike for weeks. Every point 
knocked off the price of the stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation means a shrinkage of over $10,000,000 in the 
property of investors and speculators. At one time the steel 
stocks were thirteen points below the prices at which they 
might have been expected to sell if there had been no strike. 
That meant a loss of $130,000,000 in the market value of the 
securities. It meant that many margins were wiped out, 
mauy speculators ruined, and many investors frightened into 
disposing of their holdings at a sacrifice. 

This gigantic depressing influence weighed down the whole 
market. Securities of railroads and industrial corporations 
that had nothing to do with steel went down with the rest. 

No such consequences could follow a strike in a local or 
limited field. Even one of the $100,000,000 trusts that were 
considered giants before the ‘‘ Morganeering’’ epoch could 
have had a strike without notably affecting Wall Street. But 
a labor conflict in which a body like the United States Steel 
Corporation is involved is like a war among first-class 
Powers, and responsible business men will dread the one as 
much as responsible statesmen dread the other. 


ks) 


There’s nothing helps pass the time like a note 
coming due. oe) 


Getting Acquainted with Our Rulers 


A RATHER curious and interesting work is now being 

done throughout the dominions of the United Kingdom. 
The British Government is distributing large numbers of 
official portraits of King Edward the Seventh. The purpose 
is fully to acquaint the people under the British flag with the 
name and appearance of their new King. At first the matter 
seems a good piece of royal vanity, but nothing could be fur- 
ther from the intention of King Edward or his Ministers than 
a desire to exploit his picture for such an inadequate reason, 

We must remember that, after all the tens of thousands of 
publications in various languages and countries have dis- 
tributed their tens of millions of copies annually, there 
remain millions of people who never see a printed page. 
There are hundreds of thousands of persons who can read 
and write, who care nothing about the political changes that 
are going on in the world, and it is important that they 
should know who is their executive, whether he be man or 
woman, president or monarch. In spite of all the publicity, 
there are multitudes of British subjects who still think that 
Victoria is their Queen, and the best and quickest way to 
correct this is by means of pictures. 

In the United States we can easily appreciate the situa- 
tion. Thestories of Democrats who still think they are voting 
for General Jackson, and of Republicans who still believe 
that Abraham Lincoln is President, and who will not vote a 
ticket unless it has his portrait at the head, typify a real and 
widespread ignorance among certain classes. The other day 
in New York several candidates who wanted to be naturalized 
were asked who made the laws of the United States, and the 
reply was, Richard Croker. 

Certainly by this time Mr. McKinley’s face should be 
familiar to every American, but, although it seems incredi- 


ble, there are thousands who do not know that he lives in the 


White House. 

Portraits play an important part in public life. They mean 
something. Those who never read party platforms and care 
nothing about the intricacies and problems of government are 
impressed by the counterfeit presentments of their rulers. 
There is an immediateness about a photograph that has no 
counterpart in speech. Thus we find that the really earnest 
candidate wants his picture in the windows and on the walls, 
or, if he objects, the party managers place it there for him. 
To the unthinking it seems a silly kind of pride, but it is 
nothing of the sort; it has usefulness; its influence is felt at 
the polls. And perhaps—of course it is a mere surmise— 
the badness of some of our politics may be due to the highly 
decorative portraits which make campaign banners look as 
if the painters were trying to defeat the men they daub as 
heroes and leaders. eg 


The truly good man does not stop his church con- 
tributions in summer because the collection basket 
does not follow, him. 

oy 


Where the Canadians Go 


HE new census of Canada shows that, if the Dominion has 
been making the rapid strides with which it has been 
credited of late, the acceleration of its pace has been so very 
recent as to produce little effect on the returns. For the ten 
years from 1891 to rgor the increase in population has been 
less than for any other decennial period in half a century. 
But in one respect the general expectation has been veri- 
fied. The centre of population of Canada has been rapidly 
drifting to the westward. In 1891 only 349,646 people out of 
4,823,875, or 7.2 per cent. of the whole, lived west of 
Ontario. In 1go01 the Western provinces contain 656,464 


inhabitants, or 12.3 per cent. of the 5,338,883 people now 
living in the Dominion. And while the population of the 
Western region has been increasing by 87.7 per cent., that of) 
the older provinces has increased as a whole by only 4.6 per’ 
cent. The greatest of them, Ontario, has grown by only 2 
per cent., and one of them, Prince Edward Island, has) 
actually declined. 

The fact that Quebec has gained less than 9 per cent. in 
population in ten years is sufficient proof that the exodus of 
Canadians to the United States continues. The French 
Canadians of Quebec are the most prolific race in the world. 
If the tales told of their extraordinary families are true 
there must be at the very least half a million more of them, 
than there were ten years ago. Yet there are only 132,439 
more people in Quebec now than there were then, and that 
includes all the gains from foreign immigration. Where are 
the rest? They are not in the neighboring Canadian 
provinces, for their population is almost stationary. They 
must have crossed the border. ‘ 

There are two great attractive forces acting on the popula- 
tion of Canada. One is vacant land; the other is metropoli- 
tan life. There is plenty of vacant land in Canada, and 
hence the Western provinces of the Dominion are growing 
rapidly, although not so fast as the States on the American 
side of the line. But the tremendous pull of the great cities 
is all toward the United States. The metropolis of Canada 
has only a trifle over a quarter of a million inhabitants, and 
would rank only sixteenth among American cities. It has) 
fewer inhabitants than Detroit or Milwaukee, not to speak of 
Pittsburg, Buffalo or Cleveland. | 

Naturally the ambitious young Canadian, hungry for metro- 
politan opportunities, goes to New York, or Philadelphia, or 
Chicago, or Boston. ~ The drift in this direction is as inevi- 
table as that of bright Scotchmen to London. And so Canada 
loses every year her best brains and her most vigorous | 
energy. 

It is hard to see how this tendency can be overcome as 
long as the present political relations of the two countries | 
continue. The great cities will naturally be in the great, 
country. Centres of population that have free trade with | 
78,000,000 people will exceed those that have to depend cn 
the trade of five millions and a half. Buffalo, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Seattle will continue to be the 
local magnets along the border, and New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Boston will continue to cast their spell over th 
whole Dominion. Thus, whether Canada be annexed or no’ 
the United States will inevitably keep on annexing a go 
part of the Canadians. And there are no better Americans | 


anywhere. og | 
F 
he has kissed a girl, you needn’t bother about the ‘ 
other charges against him. . 
es | 
Keeping Up the Reading Habit | 
T IS a curious fancy that education is a thing to acquire in | 
a lump and have done with as soon as possible, as if it 
were measles. In nine cases in ten the child leaves scho- | 
lastic associations on leaving school. When the graduates, | 
in white dresses or their best coats, are reading essays on | 
the art of government and the relation of the passages in the i 
Pyramids to the astronomic theories of the Chaldeans, it | 
would seem to a sympathetic observer as if the work of the | 
school has but just begun. It is too bad that in many cases it | 
not only ceases but that the scholar goes backward. This 
does not mean simply that he forgets what has been taught, 
for much that we go through in schools is for training, | 
remembrance; but he forgets the influences that have sur 
rounded him, forgets the lessons of history he has learned, 
forgets to follow those subjects which have been to him 
sources of pure pleasure and profitable research. 

One does not so when he enters the business world with a 
fixed purpose. He knows that his preparation is never co 
plete; that he must always study, examine and inquire; t 
he could not know all that is to be known of a subject if 
lifetime were doubled. That man may well be alarmed wh 
discovers that he has ceased to grow; that he no lon 
profits by new experiences; that he can no longer addres 
himself with energy and interest to new subjects; for such) 
man has come to the end of his life, even though the day of | 
his death may be far distant. 

After falling into business habits not one person in 
thousand tries to fall out of them. The easy way is the us 
way, though it is not always the way of the higher profit. 
one were to take but half an hour out of the twenty-four 
though a whole hour would be little enough for profita 
reading — he would before long be master of a theme, and 
would be a man of note in his specialty. He could commant 
a language, or a science, or an art, and double his usefuln 
and happiness. And that is the main thing: to increase con-— 
tent. There is a mean satisfaction in stagnation, but thet 
is a high satisfaction in the knowledge that we are of use to 
our fellows, and that our lives are not in vain. 

We can then associate with our seniors when we are youn ig 
and with our juniors as our hair grows gray; for as wea 
our minds will broaden instead of harden, our views a 
sympathies will grow warmer and mellower, and our place 
the world will be higher than if we had merely dropped our ) 
books at the end of school. 1 

Michael Angelo carried his books with him so long as he 
could read, and spoke of himself as a schoolboy. Newton 
said that his great discovery was but as a single pebble o 
the shore of the ocean of truth. We who are not Angelos 4 
Newtons can at least copy their example, and at the end w 
may, through our humble, unwatched studies, give to th 
world some fact, some thought, some fancy that will fi 
itself in the memories of a generation to come, and will ma 
us the happier that we have shown this result of living. 


| 


When you find a man who tells how many times 


THE INITIATION NIGHT 


HE “ Volunteer Runners’’ was an association of young 
fellows who aspired to do fire duty, but were ineligible 
for membership in the regular department on the score 
f age. It existed by the consent and under the auspices of 
e parent company. The firemen encouraged and assisted 
e boys as well as they could, and in return the Volunteers 
rendered valuable assistance to them. 
_ Patsy had been a member for some time, and it was he 
ho proposed me—when I had raised the needful—and 
Miectionecred manfully in my behalf; for there were boyish 
scores to be paid off, and membership in the Volunteers was 
highly prized. On the evening I was to be balloted for we 
went to the engine-house together. Patsy went up at once, 
‘but I was obliged to remain outside while my case was under 
consideration. 
The members were continually arriving. Some shook 
hands with me cordially, telling me to keep a stiff upper lip. 
Others glanced at me sidewise, and still others ignored me 
entirely. According to Patsy’s last report, we still needed 
two votes for a dead sure majority; so my mental barometer 
was in a state of great agitation. However, I had implicit 
faith in Patsy; when pleas and cajolery failed, the angry 
flash of his black eyes had frequently been found convincing. 
At last, after, as it seemed, hours of waiting, a committee 
‘of three approached. They came in single file, bareheaded, 
and the leader solemnly requested me to step upstairs. 
The firemen allowed the Volunteers to use their meeting- 
room on Friday nights, but I had never been inside the 
-engine-house before. So it was with a feeling of deep rev- 
erence that I passed behind the glittering engine—sacred 
shrine of my boyish admiration—and followed the committee 
up the narrow stairs. The upper front room was a com- 
bination parlor and library. The neatly swept rag carpet 
betrayed its origin by means of numerous “‘ water-damage’’ 
stains, acquired at the fire from whence it had been rescued. 
_ Four stiff, haircloth chairs, thoroughly conscious of their 
dignity, stood facing the centre of the room from the geomet- 
rieal corners thereof. A lounge, far gone in consumption — 
on which cherished tradition said the chief had once sat— 
occupied the place of honor, opposite the head of the stairs. 
The most prized article of all, the one to which the atten- 
tion of visitors was particularly called, was a four-foot mirror 
‘ina dilapidated gilt frame. Although a small triangle was 
missing from the upper left-hand corner, it was said to be the 
most gorgeous bit of furniture in the possession of any com- 
pany. It was a present, received some years before, from a 
lady whose house the company had saved from the devouring 
element. A small mahogany centre-table— one leg replaced 
by a piece of joist and a brick—completed the display. 
Sundry illustrated papers, a few torn magazines, an almanac 
and a dictionary, scattered over the table, comprised the 
library feature. 
_ Like burglars on a comic opera stage we tiptoed to the far 
corner of this sanctum, where we found three more conspira- 
tors. They had an inch of candle—which, for economic rea- 
sons, they had blown out—and a picture of a fire-engine 
pasted on cloth and rolled up. After lighting the candle he 
who appeared to be the master-of-ceremonies unrolled the 
. picture ostentatiously, and, holding it before me, said: 
4 


| 


“Prisoner, look on dis! ”’ 
_ “Not prisoner; Candidate!’’ corrected one of the others. 
_ ‘Oh, yes, that’s so— Candidate, look on dis!”’ 
_ Llooked. 
__ Then one of the others asked: ‘‘ What’s the noblest work 
. of man?” 
| Taking my cue from the picture, I replied: ‘‘ Engine 19.’’ 
_ “C’rect! Good boy! That’s the stuff! Say, fellers, that’s 
great, ain’t it, hey? We’ll have to change it to that, instead 
of just ‘A fire-engine.’”’ 
_ “Now, then, Mr.—er—Mr.—what’s that you called ’im, 


“To get to the engine-house ahead of any of the firemen 


“Jake?” 

|e Candidate.” 

“Oh, yes. Mr. Candidate, what’s a volunteer’s first 
duty?”’ 

| 

| 


_ At that they all laughed and said: ‘‘ Good again! Say, 
he’s all right, ain't ’e?”’ 

See Now, Mr. Congregate r 

_ “*Candidate!’’ yelled Jake. 

_ “Oh, yes, that’s so; hang it all, I keep fergittin’! Mr. 


Candidate, why do you want to jine the Volunteers?” 

i Say, ‘So’s I’ll be in shape to jine a fire comp’ny w’en 

I’m twenty-one,’ ”’ whispered one of them loud enough to be 

heard down in the engine-room. I repeated the answer, and 

he who was conducting the examination said: ‘‘ Say, fellers, 
e’s all right, ain’t ’e?”’ 

“Course! Le’s fix ’im up an’ git ’im 

ttin’ tired o’ waitin’.” 

* All right; who’s got a handkercher?”’ 

ol ain't,” 

“Nor me.”’ 

Me nuther.”’ 

You got one, Candidate?”’ 

Eves.” 

« Le’s have it, will ye?”’ 

ey blindfolded me with my own handkerchief after pro- 

ed wrangling as to the best method. They stripped off 


inside; they’re 


ditor’s Note— This is the second of six sketches by Mr. Hamblen, 
ibing the life, rivalry and adventures of the old-time volunteer 
emen, and in particular the rivalry of the Gray Wolves, the men 
gine 41, and the Bald Eagles, those of Engine 1g. Each story 
mplete in itself. 
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he Fire-Fighters— By Herbert E. 


my cap and coat, and searched my pockets for ‘‘ weep’ns,’’ 
they said; though, as a matter of fact, they confiscated 
eight cents that I had in one of them. At this juncture a 
door opened, and a different voice from any I had heard so 
far called out: 

‘“ Hey, are ye goin’ ter be all night? Our light’s ’most 
out.’’ : 

“We ain’t got nothin’ ter tie ’im with; see if anybody in 
there’s got a rope.’’ 

“Ah, w’at would anybody be doin’ wid a rope in here?”’ 
And the door was slammed shut. 

The reference to the waning light spurred them. After a 
hurried consultation, they decided to hold me. ‘‘ Two 0’ ye 
git a holt of each hand an’ hang on good; ’cause he’s strong,” 
was the reassuring injunction that I heard. 

This they did, one holding back on each hand while the 
others dragged ahead. Somebody pounded on the door, 
which immediately flew open, and a whispered conversation 
followed. The questioner was assured that ‘‘ Four on us 
has got a holt of ’im an’ we ought ter be able ter hold ’im.’’ 

The door was closed and immediately flung open again 
with a bang. From the far end of the room Pete Claxton 
asked, in a disguised voice: 

“Sergeant-at-Arms, what’s all that tow-row down there at 
your end o’ the hall? Can’t you keep order?”’ 

““They’s a gang here at our door, Grand Mogul, that says 
they’ve got a candidate w’at wants to jine this organization 
of Volunteer Runners.”’ 

““ Do we need ’im?”’ 

“No, Grand Mogul, we got plenty 0’ good members now.”’ 

““Then w’at do they bring ’im here fer?” 

This question seemed to stump the Sergeant a bit, but 
presently he replied: ‘‘’Cause ’e wanted ter come, I guess; 
I don’t know w’at else.’’ 

““Wait a minute till I have a look at ’im.” 

There was a subdued scuffling, which warned me that all 
hands were gathering about the door. Then Pete’s voice, 
quite near, asked: ‘‘ Did you ever run wid de machine, 
Candidate?’ 

‘“Ves, sir,’’ I replied respectfully. 

“Now, s’posen 41 was goin’ ’long Main Street, an’ 19 on’y 
a block away on Sands Street, an’ 41 had a full crew, an’ 
Ig was six men short, an’ 41 was gainin’ ten feet every 
block, an’ Harry Hayden was a-yellin’ fer us to ‘Jump 
‘er!’ an’ you was on the drag-rope, show the brothers w’at 
you'd do,’’ 

I threw my head back so I could see under the handker- 
chief, and got a glimpse of encircling feet and a bench on 
which several members were sitting, directly in my path. 
Somebody whispered in my ear, ‘‘Run!’’ I was given a 
hearty push, and swung along by those having hold of my 
hands. I wrenched away from them, tore the handkerchief 
off, and charged at the sitters on the bench. A dozen hands 
dragged me back, the bench committee sprang at me, the 
solitary candle was upset, and pandemonium reigned. So 
many piled on top of me that I escaped all injury, and in the 
darkness they all had as good a chance to be initiated as I. 
Continuous yells of rage and pain convinced me that many 
old scores were readjusted at my initiation. When the 
uproar was at its height two firemen came up and told us if 
we didn’t stop our noise they would throw us out, and not 
allow us to use the room again. They said it was disgrace- 
ful—the neighbors were complaining. 

As soon as Pete could get away from the fellow who had 
him by the hair he called the meeting to order. Noses were 
wiped, swollen eyes tenderly caressed, and amid the preva- 
lence of universal good-fellowship I was declared ‘‘ Duly 
elected, initiated, and entitled to membership as one of 
Nineteen’s Volunteer Runners.”’ 

Pete then asked the Secretary what the next order of busi- 
ness was, but that official reported that the candle could not 
be found. 

“Has any gen’leman got a candle?” inquired the foreman. 

A voice in the darkness responded: ‘‘ I got a piece o’ one.’’ 

““You may advance to the Secretary’s desk with it,” gra- 
ciously replied the foreman. 

Over benches and mischievously outstretched feet the 
provident one wended his devious way to the front. The 
foreman’s voice again pierced the gloom: ‘‘ Who’s got a 
match?’’? Silence. ‘‘Hain’t none o’ you fellers got a 
match?’’ More profound silence than before. ‘‘ Somebody 
go downstairs an’ borry a match—Jimmy Oliver, you go; 
an’ be careful o’ the top step!’’ 

“All right, sir,’ and directly the slamming of the door, 
followed by a clumping on the stairs, told us Jimmy had 
gone on his mission. He returned, not with a match, but 
nearly half of a lighted candle, shaded between his hands. 
Somebody suggested that the other candle be not lighted 
while this one should last. Sides were immediately taken 
on this vital point, and the meeting was in an uproar. The 
debate was rapidly descending to personalities when some 
one tripped Jimmy and he dropped the candle. It has been 
said that great crises produce the man to grapple with them; 
in this instance it was the Secretary; he leaped into the 
breach and caught up the candle before it went out. 

He then announced that the next item on the program was 
new business; something that invariably had been passed 
over, heretofore. But I was now a member, and I signalized 
that fact by taking the floor and making a proposition under 


the head of new business that made the boys stare. And 
right here, I must digress a bit by way of explanation. 
The winter was always the firemen’s busy season. People 


would build roaring fires to keep warm in the old frame 
houses so common in those days, and the summer’s accumu- 
lation of soot in the chimneys would take fire; a spark among 
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—a helpless whirling 
and a futile kicking 
at the bricks 


dry shingles—perhaps of 
a neighboring house —and 
the deed was done. It was 
in the winter, too, that the 
defective flue got in its 
fine work —often after the 
family had retired for the 
night. Hot ashes would 
be carelessly left in a wooden pail, or barrel, in a woodshed 
or under the stairs, and the unsuspected spark would fulfill 
its mission. If the firemen got one unbroken night’s rest a 
week, in the winter, they congratulated themselves. 

But it was on the homeward trip, after the fire, with cloth- 
ing drenched and freezing, that they acquired rheumatism 
and lung-fever. Few of the engine-houses had stoves, and 
those that did seldom had fuel. Consequently the men not 
only sat around in the cold, while waiting —as was the cus- 
tom —for alarms in the evening, but they also had to put 
the engine away after the fire, and then walk long distances 
to their homes in their wet clothing—perhaps only to be 
recalled by an alarm before they got there. 

Nineteen’s stove was a hopeless wreck. It had been 
propped up with bricks and tied with wire the two previous 
winters, but had collapsed utterly under a wash-boiler of 
chowder during the last summer. Several handy jacks-of-all- 
trades had tried to restore it, but had given it up as a bad job. 

It was an unusually hard and ‘“‘ fiery’? winter, and the crew 
was seriously crippled by the unprecedented sick-list. The 
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HARD TO QUIT 


But when you become satisfied from 
actual trial that coffee disagrees with you 
and sets up some one of the hundreds of ails 
that come from a disturbed or poisoned set 
of nerves, shift your morning beverage to 
Postum Food Coffee. When _ properly 
boiled it is a charming drink, rich in the 
nourishing food elements that Mother 
Nature uses in rebuilding the body, brain 
and nerve centers. 

Grocers furnish at 15 and 25 
cents. 


Postum 


KNOX’S 
GELATINE 


Pure and Transparent 


is the dessert of desserts for clear-skinned, healthy 
children. Avoid rich puddings and pastry —take 
care of the digestion and the brain will take care of 


itself. 
I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
People" if you will send the name of your grocer. 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For 
5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two 
for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every 
large package. A package of Knox’s Gelatine 
will make two quarts — “‘ half gallon’’ —of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
53 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 


On Jellies 


Preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of refined 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and acid proof. 
Paraffine Wax is also useful in a dozen other ways 
about the house. Full directions in each pound 
package. Sold everywhere. 
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chief had been appealed to for a new stove, 
but had declined to act. 

One morning, bright and early, as Patsy 
and I, with our heads drawn into our coat- 
collars and hands shoved deep into our 
pockets, were shivering miserably along from 
a fire, we discussed the subject of warm 
engine-houses. A burst hose had drenched 
us, SO we were competent to understand the 
subject. I remarked that I guessed that the 
only way Nineteen would ever get a stove 
would be for the Volunteers to buy one. 

That was how it came about that I arose 
in all the majesty of my new membership, 
and, addressing the chair, made a motion to 
the effect that the Volunteers give a grand 
ball, the proceeds to be used in getting a 
stove for the fire-house. Patsy seconded the 
motion with a whoop, and after the first gasp 
of surprise the boys discussed it, became 
convinced that it was within the possibilities 
—and then went half crazy with delight. 
Before we adjourned a committee of five, 
with full power to act, was appointed and 
told to hustle—we wanted results at the 
very next meeting. 

Patsy and I went down into our pockets 
and paid for the printing of two hundred 
handsome placards. We had them made 
square, to hang by the corner. We distrib- 
uted them among the stores. They were well 
received, and given conspicuous places in the 
windows. As we had worked in secret, there 
was great guessing among the boys when they 
sawthem. Wekept mum, pretending to be as 
much in the dark as the rest; and thereby we 
builded better than we knew, as later devel- 
opments proved. After thoroughly “‘ paper- 
ing’’ the district we had four cards left. 
It seemed too bad to waste them, so I pro- 
posed tacking them on the fence. 

“111 tell you what’1l beat that all holler,’’ 
says Patsy. ‘‘ What’s the matter with nailin’ 
?em on Forty-one’s front doors?”’ 

“The very thing. We'll do it—the whole 
four of ’em—make a bully display. My! 
but wouldn’t I like to be there when they 
find ’em!’”’ 

““Don’t b’lieve you would,’’ said Patsy 
with a dry smile. The audacity of the 
proposition was what made it irresistible. 
To utilize Forty-one’s doors as our bulletin- 
board! The like had never been done before. 
It would never do to arrive on the scene 
before midnight, for it was desirable that the 
neighbors should have time to get to sleep. 

We killed time at our own engine-house, 
where half a dozen men told stories and shiv- 
ered as they waited for an alarm, until clos- 
ing-up time, ten o’clock. Then I went home 
with Patsy. As we trotted along a crazy 
notion came into my head. I hesitated to 
express it, for, strange to say, I doubted 
Patsy — Patsy, to whom adventure was as the 
breath of life. But the idea gained on me, 
and at length I ventured to say through my 
chattering teeth: ° 

“Patsy, it’s foolish to go away up there just 
to tack these cards on the doors. The first 
Forty-oner that comes along will tear ’em 
down an’ never say a word abcut it; and we 
daresn’t, so who’ll be the wiser?’’ 

“ That’s just what I was thinkin’ myself,”’ 
said Patsy. ‘‘ What we want to dois put ’em 
somewhere that the men won’t notice ’em if 
they’re called out, but where everybody will 
see ’em when it gets daylight, and have a 
good laugh.’’ 

““That’s the place, Patsy; do you know 
where to find it?’”’ 

“No, hanged if I do.”’ 

oe Lidar 

‘Well, if you do, why don't you out with 
ero 

““ How does the cornice strike you?’’ 

Patsy gave me a rap between the shoulders 
that nearly floored me. ‘‘ Bob Sinclair,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ you ought to go to West Point! 
You've the makin’s of a great general in ye. 
The cornish is ¢he place! How the dickens 
did you come to think of it?” 

The metal cornice had not yet appeared. 
All cornices were made of wood; built in 
place by the carpenters. That would sim- 
plify matters for us, as we could use tacks. 
Patsy rummaged in his mother’s kitchen for 
supplies. He found a few tacks—mostly 
crooked—a broken-handled hammer and a 
lot of string. We disentangled and balled 
up the string, he hooked a card of matches, 
and, dividing our load, we started. 

There was a street lamp directly in front of 


Forty-one’s house which made it inconve-_ 


niently light, but we couldn’t help that. 
There was a grocery store close to the engine- 
house on one side, but there was an alley on 
the other. We scouted until satisfied that 
the coast was clear, and then sneaked down 
the alley. It was as dark as a dog’s pocket, 
and there was no earthly reason to suppose 


we could get to the roof from there—but it 
was the only chance we saw. * Patsy gave me 
a boost and I grabbed the top of the high 
fence. It was studded with sharp nails, but 
they were old and rust-eaten, so I managed 
to bend them over without lacerating my 
hands too badly; then I pulled myself up. 

The darkness was a little less absolute up 
there, and I saw that the fence rounded down 
as it receded from the building. I whispered 
this fact to Patsy, and soon had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing his toes scraping over the 
boards as he hauled himself up. He had tied 
our outfit together, and brought only the end 
of the string up with him. After we became 
a little more accustomed to the darkness we 
discovered a window in the second-story of 
the engine-house, directly in front of us, but 
a little higher up. It had no shutter, and 
the alley wasn’t much over four feet wide, 
but it was an awfully long step. 

Patsy had ona pair of thick, woolen mit- 
tens, and now he asked for my coat, in addi- 
tion to his own. It was no place for an argu- 
ment, but I thought him very inconsiderate. 
However, I gave it to him. He threw it over 
his head, clutched me by the shoulder, whis- 
pered “‘ Look out!’ and leaped across to the 
sill. It was a foot higher than the fence, but 
he made it all right, plunging his head and 
right arm through the upper sash. There 
was asplintering of wood and a great jingling 
of broken glass. Windows went = up all 
about, and a voice right in my ear said: 

“Hey! What’s that? Anybody there? 
What’s goin’ on out there?’’ Finding them- 
selves unharmed, the neighbors were only too 
glad to close their windows and go shivering 
back to their beds. 

We toughed it out a few minutes longer — 
some hardy spirit might be watching —and 
then Patsy raised the lower sash and fastened 
it. An arm reached out of the blackness by 
the window, and Patsy whispered: 

“Give us yer hand, Bob, an’ I’ll pull ye 
across.’’ 

With a breath-expelling whack I banged 
into the side of the house. Then followed a 
Titanic struggle—a helpless whirling and a 
futile kicking at the bricks. In his enthusi- 
asm Patsy grabbed me by the seat of my 
trousers and pitched me headlong through 
the window. 

I landed on the Secretary’s desk, which 
was propped against the wall for the sake of 
the light, and also because it was a leg short. 
Patsy hauled up our paraphernalia, and asked 
me what the deuce I was making so much 
noise for; he said we would be mobbed if I 
didn’t keep quiet. 

We followed the wall, stamping and 
thrashing our benumbed hands and feet. It 
was not desirable to prolong our visit unduly, 
so Patsy continued striking matches, which 
the draft from the open window invariably 
blew out — but we gained a little right along. 
I blundered into the ladder unexpectedly, 
we quickly drew the staple to which the 
scuttle was padlocked, and gained the long- 
desired goal—the roof. It occurred to me 
that it would be a fine thing to tack one over 
the big ‘‘41’’ that was gilded on a red 
shield, centrally under the cornice. The 
idea exactly suited Patsy, for it was an ex- 
tremely difficult place to get at, as the 
cornice projected a couple of feet beyond 
the front of the building—but that only 
added a charm. We completed our original 
plan by stringing three of them across, 
just above the second-story windows. Then 
we filled the edge of the other full of tacks — 
as many might be lost before it could be 
fastened in place. Patsy demanded the post 
of honor, and he was one with whom it was 
worse than useless to argue. 

He pulled off his mittens, took the card in 
his teeth and the hammer in his hand. He 
crawled carefully over the cornice; I took 
him by the legs and slacked away when he 
wriggled. Doubts and fears assailed me. 
Could he reach it, I wondered; and if not, 
would I be able to lower him any farther— 
or to pull him up again? 

While tormenting myself thus I heard a 
faint rat-tat-tat, that told me he was tacking 
iton. Then there was a clatter in the street 
—he had thrown the hammer down as a 
signal that he was done. I gave a mighty 
heave. My hair raised, and cold as it was 
the perspiration broke out on me as big as 
buckshot—his suspenders had given way, 
and he was slipping through his trousers. 

A window went up with a bang, anda man 
shouted ‘‘ Fire!’ 

There was a tumultuous shouting in the 
street and the rattle of approaching engines 
over the cobblestones. A whiff of smoke 
saluted my nostrils. 

It was the engine-house itself that was on 
fire. 


“WHO DOES NOT KNOW OR CARE 


“A boy who begins life with a strong sense of worthy 
pride in his ancestors is far less likely to become an 
unworthy man than the boy who does not know or 
care who went before him in the family record.” — 
Helen Hunt Fackson,  H. H." 


Sa 


ANCESTORS? “° 


% FAMILY 
Genealogy (study of ancestry) is extremely interes| 
ing, and is now very fashionable, and deservedly s 

among all classes of American society. 


For your own sake, for your children’s sake, ya 
should get COPE’S ANCESTRAL CHART and preser) 
what you know of your ancestors. It is more thy 
family pride—it is the scientific study of pedigree 
lineage. } 

Americans are now asking about their ancestor) 
about the men and women who made this great countr} 
about the splendid blood and brain contributed || 
Europe to the New World; about the heroes, tl 
scholars, the statesmen and the business men of tw 
centuries. | 


It is well to extend the family record back as far) 
possible, but the main thing to remember is that yo 
are to be among the ancestors of your children ar 
their descendants; and your posterity will call ye 
blessed if you will write down and preserve what yé 
know about your own family, present and pas 
whether your knowledge is much or little. ef 


The essentials to success are to procure Cope. 
Ancestral Chart, and to begin now the work of fillir 
its blank spaces, before the old people of your acquain | 
ance pass away. The chart is very helpful, thoug) 
perfectly simple. It should be in every home j) 
America, and most carefully preserved. § 


Price, complete, postpaid, $1.00. Hints and Hely 
for Making Ancestral Records included, ‘ 


AIM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
709 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pi 


“T have used Cope’s Ancestral Chart for several years 
and recommend it to others as the most satisfactory 
chart for the purpose with which I am acquainted.” — 
Anne H. Cresson, Genealogist of the Pennsylvania 

Society of the Colonial Dames of America. | 


MOTHER'S 
FAMILY 
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See Your Face In It 


THE USE OF 


Johnson’s | 
Prepared Wax] 


on your hardwood floors, will }| 
bring out the fatural beauty | 
of the wood, give them a deep, | 
transparent polish and add to 
the life of the wood. 

It will keep your floors from 
showing heel marks, scratches, 
and will not catch dust or <lirt. 

Your own maid can apply it. 

Economical, because it cov- || 
ers twenty per cent. more floor | 
space than any other wax. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR 
PAINT-STORE. 
1 and 2 lb. cans, 60c. Ib. 
4 and 4 Ib. cans, 50c. Ib, 
A ¥% lb. can, sufficient to fin- | 
ish 150 square feet, for 10c. to J 
pay postage. 


Free, our booklet, “The Proper | 
Treatment for Floors,”’ 


FLOORS 


We have a new catalogue | 
which we would like to send 
you, telling how you can lay a 
new hardwood floor over your 
old one for the cost of a carpet. 9) 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


you get with| 
PEARLINE: 
1. Very little}, 
rubbing=soak, || 
don’t tug. € 
2. Less hard- | 
work,=rinse, || 
don’t rub. q 
3. Less wear | 
and tear,= 
preserve, don’t destroy. 
4. Better health,-stand up,}) 
don’t bend double; live, don’t |} 
{ merely exist. 5. Saving of 


{| time,—precious, don’t waste it. |} 
you're right, then go ahead. 651 | 
LL —_s_————— 

can make money with a MAGI 


6. Absolute safety,—be sure |] 

e % 

\ All Pearline Gains ) 
P AYS LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 


‘To write for our 260- page free bo 
Tells how men with small cap 


Stylish Suits and 
Jackets for Fall 


UR new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue 
is now ready. If 

you wish a new costume 
or jacket, write to us now, 
and we will mail you a 
copy, free, together with 
a full line of samples of 
the materials from which 
we make our garments. 
Our prices this season are 
lower than ever before. 
We keep no ready-made 
stock, but every garment 
is made especially to 
order. You take no risk 
in ordering from us, be- 
causeif what you get does 
not give satisfaction, send 
it back, and we will re- 
Jund your money. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 
New Cloth 
Gowns, $8 up. 
Jaunty Cloth 
Costumes, 
lined throughout 
with fine quality 
taffeta silk, $15 
up. 

Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up. 
The latest material — with the soft lustre of silk 

velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities. 

Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and a full line of samples for both 
suits and cloaks will be sent free by return mail. 
Be sure to mention whether you wish samples for 


Suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Protect Yourself ! 


The cold, damp winds of early fall 
are dangerous. 


FROST KING Chamois Vests 


for Men and Boys. 


FROST QUEEN Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 


(Tailor Made) 


| These vests will keep out cold, damp winds, 
and protect the entire upper portion of the body 
—back and chest. ‘Chey insure an even tem- 
perature; they retain the natural body heat, 
and exclude the cold. Chilling winds cannot §& 
penetrate Chamois Skin. Elastic knit gores 
for the sides make vests fit snugly. 


They Mean Safety for the Lungs 


Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Irost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. 


* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture’’ — 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 289-299 25th St. CHICAGO 


quality and Nodak 


film quality have 
made the Nodak 


way the sure way 


in picture talking. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mati. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


FHE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Men @ Women of the Hour 


De Armond’s Ravening Sheep 


Representative De Armond, of Missouri, 
who is now in the Philippines studying local 
conditions and the effect of American rule, is 
expected to take the lead in Congress next 
winter in the fight against the retention of 
the islands. They are wondering, in Wash- 
ington, whether he will adopt the method 
of forthright attack, or resort to satire—a 
weapon which he handles with marvelous 
effectiveness, and which won him his first 
battle in public life. s 

This was when he was a State Senator in 
Missouri. He came from a district where 
lumbering was the chief occupation, and 
where everybody kept a dog. In some other 
districts, and here and there in his own, 
sheep-herding was an important industry, 
but had been sadly interfered with by the 
dogs. A bill was introduced one day 
designed to abate this evil by taxing dogs so 
heavily that they would be driven out of the 
farming country. The idea appealed to Mr. 
De Armond’s common-sense, for among his 
own constituents the dogs were mere luxuries, 
and everywhere the sheep were a _ steady 
source of income to the community. Still, 
he hardly felt justified in facing the majority 
of his constituents with an admission in so 
many words that he wished to force them 
into sacrificing their pets. He _ resorted, 
therefore, to a speech which saved to him 
both his cake and his credit. 

Ostensibly, it was a very strong protest 
against the passage of the proposed legisla- 
tion. The dog, he declared, was a noble 
animal which had always been a staunch 
friend to man, and, if unmolested, was full 
of kindness and good will; but when sub- 
jected to the harassing assaults of ravening 
sheep, who could blame it for trying to 
defend itself, even if, in spite of its desire to 
be considerate, it sometimes had to go to the 
extreme of biting its assailants? He had 
seen, he added, in the district from which he 
came, great packs of fierce sheep, with open 
mouths, glistening teeth, tails raised in air, 
and to the hideous music of their own howls 
for blood, pursue a poor, defenseless dog and 
tear it to pieces. Yet everybody seemed to 
take the side of the sheep, and the dog got 
neither protection nor sympathy. He 
thought it was time that this partisan injus- 
tice in the halls of legislation should cease. 
The laws had done enough for the sheep: let 
the enlightened body he was then addressing 
come to the rescue of the dog and adopt some 
substantial measures for his defense! 

The effect of this speech was beyond 
description. The Senators laughed till the 
tears rolled down their cheeks. When the 
vote was taken, Mr. De Armond, who had 
kept his face as solemn as a judge’s, was one 
of a mere handful who voted against the bill, 
and it went through with flying colors, 
largely thanks to his oratory, yet-he was able 
to go home and gravely assure his constitu- 
ents not only that he had spoken as best he 
knew how against the dog-tax, but that he 
had been one of a helpless minority to stand 
by the opposition colors to the last. 

The incident made him a marked man in 
Missouri politics, and probably gave him his 
first impetus toward Washington. 


An Economist Under Fire 


If President McKinley appoints Professor 
Joseph French Johnson Comptroller of the 
Currency to succeed Mr. Dawes, a man of 
very interesting personality will have been 
added to official life. In the East Professor 
Johnson is known as a learned and popular 
student of finance; in the West, and particu- 
larly in the mining camps of the Northwest, 
he is remembered proudly as one of the 
gamest men who ever edited a paper on the 
frontier. 

Before the Professor became identified with 
the University of Pennsylvania he was a 


journalist. In 1888 he established the 
Spokesman, a daily paper in Spokane, 
Washington. That city is the commercial 


centre of the great silver mining region of 
the Coeur d’Alene and Kootenai country, and 
when it was discovered that the new paper 
was advocating the gold standard there was 
a rumble of protest from the Selkirk 
Mountains to the Falls of the Shoshone. But 
Mr. Johnson, being a careful student of finan- 
cial questions, and having had the best of 
training under political economists of 
Harvard and Heidelberg, felt that he was 
able to edit his own paper. He laughed at 
the arguments of his contemporaries and 


refused to heed the counsel of the “‘ free sil- 
ver’’ Senators and Congressmen from Idaho 
and Washington. 

Continuing his campaign, he won converts 
to the “‘ yellow money”? cause, and the pro- 
test from the mining regions grew aggressive. 

Finally threats were made. One day a 
miner from the Bitter Root Mountains, hav- 
ing drunk over-freely of fiery distillations in 
Spokane, determined to take a shot at the 
gold-bug editor. Making his way to the 
editorial office, the miner reeled through the 
rear entrance, passed through the composi- 
tion-room, which opened into the editorial 
rooms, and spotting the editor, began to blaze 
away with a pistol in each hand.  Fortu- 
nately, strong drink had impaired an other- 
wise unerring aim, but Mr. Johnson didn’t 
know this, and as the bullets seemed to ring 
his requiem he says-that he realized that he 
was about to add to the sad labors of an over- 
worked obituary poet who celebrated the de- 
mise of the prominent citizens of the frontier. 

The city editor and reporters had fled at 
the first shot, but their room was between 
Johnson and the man behind the guns. To 
escape, the managing editor would have been 
compelled to go the whole length of his room 
nearer the outlaw than he was where he sat. 
““ And it was not in human nature to do that!”’ 
the Professor has often remarked. 

Hardly conscious of his movements, he 
turned to the telephone and called up the 


police, saying that murder was _ being 
attempted in his office. The ring of the tele- 
phone bell seemed to sober the miner. With 


a parting shot, which plowed through the 
manuscript of a heavy editorial at Mr. 
Johnson’s elbow, the man bolted. 

The news got out and Mr. Johnson was a 
hero. An editor who wouldn’t run, and who, 
under fire, calmly rang up the police, was 
the kind of a man for the West, and the inci- 
dent won hundreds to the “‘ single standard.”’ 

“But I was frightened, all right,’’ the 
Professor says in recalling the affair. ‘In 
truth, before the shooting I had just sat down 
to write an editorial on a subject upon which 
I had made some research, but when, after 
the excitement, I attempted to resume, I 
could not for the life of me recall the topic; 
nor have Ito this day. It was, I remember, 
on some phase of the money question, and in 
shooting it out of my mind the fellow did 
good work for his cause.’’ 

““What became of 
Johnson was asked. 

“ He escaped to the mountains, and I have 
no doubt that he lined up later in the free 
silver crowds.’ 


him?’’ Professor 


Dewey’s Gift to the Millionaire 


Though Admiral Dewey is a model of 
patience and considerate politeness, he can 
be peremptory and cuttingly ironical when 
occasion calls. His friends recall an inter- 
esting incident illustrative of these traits. It 
took place in 1875 when he was Commander 
of the Pensacola, of the European Squadron. 
His vessel visited a Mediterranean port 
which has seen few American warships since 
the war with Tripoli. As the Pensacola 
needed sprucing up, Commander Dewey gave 
orders that no visitor be allowed on board 
until noon of the next day. 

It happened that a New York nabob was in 
the harbor with his yacht. In his launch he 
made for the Pensacola without delay, but was 
refused permission to board by the deck officer. 

““No visitors will be received until noon 
to-morrow,” the millionaire was informed. 

“But you must let #ze on now,”’ the nabob 
urged. ‘‘I am Mr. So-and-So, you know,”’’ 
mentioning his charmed name. ‘“‘I pay 
more taxes in America than any other two 
men, and, in fact, I own half the United 
States Navy.”’ 

Wet hin up; 
Commander. 

The man of millions clambered aboard and 
was met by Dewey. 

“T heard your remark that you owned half 
of the United States Navy,’’ said the 
Commander; and then, stooping, he cut with 
his knife a sliver of wood from the deck and 
handed it to the boastful visitor. 

““Take this souvenir of the Pensacola and 
keep it,’’ remarked the Commander. ‘‘It is 
yours; it is all you have ever owned or ever 
will own of the Navy of the United States. 
Shall be glad to see you with other visitors 
any time after the noon hour to-morrow.’’ 

So saying, Dewey turned and walked aft, 
and a crestfallen Croesus crept back to his 
launch. 
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“Dearborn Sack 


This is a KUPPENHEIMER style and but one 
of many from our showing of exclusive designs 
for this season, 


KUPPENHEIMER 
GUARANTEED CLOTHES 


are the product of a modern sanitary factory and 
satisfy the most fastidious dressers. They are 
highest in style, service, quality, fit and economy. 


There Are None Better 


We cut many exclusive weaves and styles, use 
the best of material, and our range of sizes in- 
sures perfect fitting clothes for all. 

Our make is sold everywhere, and every dealer 
is authorized to guarantee absolute satisfaction 
or your money back. 

Send for Volume XVII of our fashions and 
for the name of the nearest dealer selling 
Kuppenheimer Clothes. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 


CHICAGO 


th Ralston 
Health 
Shoe 


Keeps feet @ 
warm and & 
dry on cold, \ 
wet days. 
Different 
from every 
other shoe. 
Designed 

for those 

who like 
comfort 

with style 
—no 

“break- 
ing-in.” 


Sold by 
our author- 
ized agents, 
or we can 

fit vou by mail, 

Send for name of 

our local agent or 
measurement blank. 


Our handsome book of 
Jatest styles is mailed free. 


RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
CAMPELLO, MASS. 


No i a is 
necessary to get a start in this 
leading profession. We qualify 
you for a position wherein you 
can support yourself while 
gaining practical experience 
and further education. I. C.S. 
Text-books make it easy for 
men and women already at 
work to learn by mail. Write 
for circular, 


Salaried Positions 


For Learners in Electricity 


We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, 
Electrical, Civil and Mining Engineering ; 
Shop and Foundry Practice ; Mechanical 
Drawing ; Architecture ; Plumbing ; Sheet 
Metal Work; Telephony; Telegraphy ; 
Chemistry ; Ornamental Design; Letter- 
ing ; Book-keeping ; Stenography ; Teach- 
ing; English Branches; Locomotive 
Running; Electrotherapeutics ; German; 
Spanish ; French. 


When writing, state subject in 
which interested. 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891 Capital $1,500,000 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Fails Route.” 


Pan-American Special 


Ly. Chiengo 6:00 p.m. — Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a.m. 
* Buffalo 8:30 p.m, (I * Chiengo 9:30 a.m. 


“Pan-American Souvenir,’” ‘‘ A Summer Note 
Book "’ and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 


O.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r and Tkt.Agt.,Chteago 


GINSENG am eeeee 


This is what a Missouri man made last year. 

See St. Louis Republic, August 12, 1900. 

Easily grown, and hardy throughout the Union. 
Staple in price as deer? oe Cotton. 

Price has advanced for 25 years. 

Wild supply on point sel extermination. 

Complete book, 10 cents. Circulars FREE. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, JOPLIN, MO. 
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PERFECT SUSPENDERATION 
GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS have absolutely indestructille 
buttonholes, and are perfect in all respects. If your dealer tries 
to make you buy imitations, send 50 cents for sample pair to 

OSTHEIMER BROTHERS, 621 Broadway, New York City 
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Lawton—the Metropolis 
of the Wilderness 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


If the crowd showed the contrast between 
the North and the South at Lawton it showed 
more clearly the absorption of the West by the 
East. If there is any frontier in America it 
should be found at Lawton. But the Lawton 
crowd revealed the fact that the West is gone. 
The gentleman with the fringed leather trou- 
sers, who used to ride into the saloon, light 
his cigar with a five-dollar bill, and then 
back out with an ardent impulse to plant a 
crop for the coroner, was not present at 
Lawton. Not a spur clinked on the town 
site. The crowd was a shirt-waist crowd; 
men wore cuffs, said ‘‘there’’ instead of 
‘thar,’? ate with their forks, and at night 
put on pajamas when they went to bed under 
the big tents that were called hotels. A plug 
hat would have called forth neither molesta- 
tion nor unpleasant comment. The Lawton 
city bookstore in a tent on Goo-Goo Avenue 
did as much business as two clerks could 
handle. The only men who carried revolv- 
ers were the deputy sheriffs from Canadian 
County, under whose authority the new 
country fell until nine o’clock.of the morning 
of the sixth of August. The crowd passed 
quietly into local government, and the law 
and order which had been preserved among 
25,000 by the three young deputies from E] 
Reno, resumed its monotonous course under 
a complete set of county officers and a court. 
But the 25,000 people slipped so quietly from 
no government, save the instinctive love of 
law in an American crowd, to organized 
government under a court that no one save 
the dozen county officers and their proud 
friends knew of the transition. 

Of course there was a vicious element in 
Lawton — just as there is in every American 
community. But the bad did not control. 
Public sentiment held the gambler and the 
grafter in check before the courts came as 
firmly as the law held these people when it 
was established. There were wheels of for- 
tune, chuck-a-luck, poker games, faro banks 
and shell games. But the great mass of the 
people around the games were spectators. 
They were curious—but not curious enough 
to try the game. And so, business being 
poor for the gamblers, one of them grabbed 
a man’s money. There was an altercation. 
The crowd grew larger and became inflamed. 
The gambler started to run—a foolish thing 
to do. The crowd took after him. It caught 
him, and in a frenzy literally stripped him 
to the skin looking for his plunder. Two 
deputies—the Canadian County, Oklahoma, 
men—came up. The crowd was roaring. 
The naked gambler, chalk-faced, trembling 
with terror, ran between the horses that the 
deputies rode, as a frightened child runs 
home for shelter. The deputies got him 
away. Then the mob went after the other 
gamblers. As the crowd surged down Grand 
Avenue it lost its animosity, and was merely 
cheerful, determined, exuberant. It rallied 
by States: ‘‘Come on, Texas,’’ yelled the 
Texans; ‘“‘help hang the gamblers.’’ ‘‘ Come 
on, Kansas; clean out the gamblers,’’ was the 
Kansas cry; “‘ Oklahoma, Oklahoma, come 
a-runnin’, Okfahoma,’’ was the slogan of the 
men from the Territory. Jt did not intend 
to hang the gamblers. It did not expect to 
fight. It was merely going to close up all of 
the gambling places in town—and it closed 
them. That was the day before the iaw came. 
That night not a wheel was moving; not a 
poker chip was stacked on a table. Nota 
game was running. Every gambler’s tent 
was dark. And the only diversion on Goo- 
Goo Avenue that night was a big evangelical 
meeting in the Methodist tent. Next morn- 
ing the gamblers left Lawton. The American 
spirit had spoken. There was a smile on its 
face as it spoke, but the smile showed teeth. 


The Price of Roses in the Wiltderness 


The scenes that accompanied the opening at 
Lawton were duplicated in miniature at the 
other two county-seat towns in the new coun- 
try — Hobart and Anadarko. There are now 
50,000 people in the new country. There are 
probably 4000 passably good farms, but these 
will not yield a penny until next year. These 
50,000 people must live for at least a year on 
accumulated savings. Of course they cannot 
do this, and there will be a weeding-out proc- 
ess. The fittest will survive. It is hardly 
likely that next year’s crop will be success- 
ful. Indeed, the first crops in a new country 
generally fail, because the farmers apply 
methods of farming to the new soil which 
they applied to the soil and the climatic 
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with an ordinary pen in the ordinary way, without 
press, brush or water. Simply slip your paper 
into the clip, which holds it firmly, and write, and 
our PEN=CARBON LETTER BOOK has your 
letters perfectly copied. Can be used anywhere; 
it never blurs. Infringers are imitating the Pen- 
Carbon Letter Book. Do not be deceived, If your 
stationer does not keep it, write for free specimens 
of work. Address, Dept. G. 


Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., 145-9 Centre St., New York 
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Illustrating *"By mai 


Individual instruction in Newspaper, 
Magazine and Commercial Illustrating. 
Other courses in Bookkeeping, Ad- 
vertisement Writing, Journalism and 
Stenography,. 
Successful students everywhere. 
Tuition Payable 60 Days After a 
Position is Secured 


Write for proposition, mentioning the subject 
in which you are interested. 


INFORMATION FREE. 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
B 544, Scranton, Pa., U.S. A. 


Crayon, Pastel, Water ° 
Color and Miniatures Taught by Mail 
Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction, Tui- 


tion fees reduced by products of student's skill. Please state 
course in which interested, when writing for prospectus to the 


American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 


The Annapolis, West Point 
and Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin, of Ohio, says: *f This 
work has given me some information I 
have been seeking ever since 1 was elected 
to Congress and have been unable to obtain 
until your book came to hand.” Applicants 
for appointments will find all necessary in- 
formation in this book. Price, postpaid — 
boards 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. ROYAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 444 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


Be a Writer 


IIave you talent? Earn money writing Prize Stories 
and articles. Manuscripts prepared for publication. 
Send stamp for our booklet, ‘‘ What Writers Need.” 


WRITERS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 A Nassau St., N.Y. 
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FULL OF PICTURES BY F. HOLME. 
Free on application. 


The School of Illustration 


770 — 26 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


ILLUSTRATING “s¥ihut 


Ifome lessons by well-known artists. Practical, mod- 
ern, clear. Personal sses in- N.Y. Catalog free. 
N. Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1512 Broadway, New York 


IF YOU STUDY SHORTHAND WITH US 


you get the same training that we give to the man or woman who comes to 
work for us. We employ the largest staff of shorthand reporters in Greater 
New York. ‘Vhey do all kinds of shorthand work, from taking ordinary 
dictation to reporting trials. When a new man or woman comes to us for 
work we almost invariably find that many of the essential points in our 
business have not been covered in their “school” training. 

Business shorthand—and by that we mean shorthand as a business or 
profession —can best be learned from business men who know what is re- 
quired of an amanuensis or of a reporter of court proceedings, public 
speeches and in other lucrative lines of shorthand work. 

Learn the Business by Mail under the direction of competent ver- 
batim reporters who are daily engaged in the most difficult shorthand work. 
Write for our terms for personal, individual instructions by mail. 


Manhattan Reporting Co., Dept. 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
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Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. pital Ae \ 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. | 
Complete Home. Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine. 
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Fall Term opens 26 for year 1901-02, 
Of the school, President Sch an says: ‘I give most cheerful | 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a} 
most desirable preparatory school for the University." 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

CHAS. A, STILES, B.8., Hendmaster, Avenue E, Ithaca, N.Y, | 


Chicago College of Law 


Law Department, Lake Forest University, prepares 
for admission to the Bar in all the States. Extensive 
course —improved methods. Instruction in Prepara-_ 
tory Course by correspondence. Vor information 


address, J2, E, BARRETT, LL.B. SECRETARY, 
18-26 Van Buren Street, Chicago. | 


Cascadilla School 


President Schurman of Cornell says: —‘I belies 
this to be one of the best preparatory schools in 
country.”? Model recitation and residence building: : 
Complete gymnasium. 


C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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There is hearing for you in using 
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Commer see Ear Drums} 
| Thousands testify to their benefit. | 
| Physicians recommend them. | 
| Invisible, comfortable, safe. They } 
fitin the ears. Beware af tmita- | 
tions. The WILSON is the genu-} 
| ine. Information and letters from 
| users, free. Wilson Ear Drum Co. | 
104 Trust Bldg.. Louisville, Ky. | 
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C. C. GAINES, President, Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Detroit University School - 


Will reopen September 24,1901. An incorporated Preparatory and 
Manual Training School for Boys. Home Department for Forty 
Boys in new building. Laboratories, shops, gymmasiums, athletic 
field, For Calendar address Secretary Detroit University School 
12 Elmwood, Detroit, Mich. FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal 


The Bliss Electrical School 


Offers a practical course in applied electricity, com- 
plete in one year. Opens September 30th. Catalog 
on application to L. Denton Bliss, erie 614 1 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Lewis School for Stammerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mie 


Our Graduates Are Earning Big Salaries as Advertisement Writers — 
They had no similar experience before enrolling with us. They are suc- 
cessful. What others are doing you certainly can do. For five years 
large concerns have been looking to us for graduates capable of earn- 
ing $25 to $100 a week. Taught thoroughly by mail. Prospectus free 
on request. This is ** the original school you hear so much about." 


PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite shod, 167 Adams 8t., rsd 


Grap er 


A SECOND DISH 


Proved Too Much For Actual Need and Showed 
the Value of Condensed lood 


“Tt is a delicious novelty and very 
grateful to the palate. A condensed food 
that supplies one’s wants with a few 
spoonfuls and does not require anything 
like the volume to furnish the amount of 
nourishment, as when any of the ordinary 
forms of cereals are served.” Fully 
cooked and ready for: instant service. 
Made at the pure food factories of the 
Postum Cereal 

, Company, Ltd. 


Battle Creek, 
Mich, 


“A House Without a Woman Is 


like Bread Without Leaven,”’ as 
BEN FRANKLIN said 


He might have said with even more truth that 
a house without a woman is like bread made from 
_ ordinary white flour —it lacks the elements which 
_ makes it good for man. 
_ “White” flour is not good for man because the 
_ vital part of the wheat berry, the rich, nitrogenous 
strength-giving kernel, is necessarily absent from 
_ the “ white’’ flour, because it is dark in color itself. 
The ideal flour, from the standpoint of health, 
flavor and economy alike is 


FLOUR 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


| ground to perfect fineness. It is strengthening, is 
easily digested and makes delicious bread, with a 
‘rich, nutty flavor, Jacking in the “ white” flour 
| bread. 


“ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO EAT’’ 


It is also the most economical, because it will go 
(farther in bread making and because it contains 
‘more nutriment. 

Order Franklin Mills Flour from your grocer. 

If he has not this flour he can obtain it for you. 
See to it that you get Franklin Mills Flour, made 
at Lockport, N. Y. Name on every sack and 
package. Booklet mailed free on application. 


The“BEST” Light 


Superior to Electricity and cost 


less than Kerosene Oil. ‘The won 
der of the age! Each Lamp a 
Miniature Gas Works. SELL AT 
SIGHT. 


use. Agents coin money. 
at once. 


The Best Light Co 
5-25 East 5th St. 
Canton, O. 


‘0 any little girl who will send 10¢ to pay charges, 
ogether with the names and addresses of three (8) 
ittle girl friends, we will send, postpaid, a Cry-Baby 


oll. “art Fabric Mills, Dept. N, White St., New York 
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conditions of their homes. It was so in 
Kansas. It was so in Oklahoma. It will be 
so in the new country. Every new soil has 
to be tested. The testing process costs mil- 
lions of dollars in money and hundreds of 
lives. Probably it costs as much blood—the 
lives of wives and children as well as the 
blood of young men—to reclaim a wilderness 
as it costs in blood to conquer a civilized 
people. The law that governs the scheme of 
things is inexorable: no man, no nation gets 
something for nothing. Everything has its 
price. The 50,000 ladies and gentlemen who 
are disporting themselves in the new country 
to-day imagine, perhaps, that they are not 
liable for the price of their good fortune; but 
the wilderness does not blossom as the rose 
without fertilizer. Their lives will enrich 
this soil. Their experience will make others 
wiser. Those who sow to-day will not reap 
of their sowing. The pioneer rarely partici- 
pates in the harvest which his labor makes 
possible. This law is almost invariable. In 
other years the desert shall blossom; the 
harvest shall be garnered. The English- 
speaking race has let no land conquer it. 
Agricultural evolution—the evolution of 
men, of seeds, of methods—overcomes the 
most desolate places under the sun. And 
this new land is fair. But the purple Wichita 
Mountains, that have seen Quivera pass, and 
Coronado looking for his Seven Cities of 
Cibolo, that have seen the red men come and 
go and have watched the white men file along 
the Santa Fé trail—the purple Wichita 
Mountains smile in the morning sun, and 
God only can know whether they smile in 
hope or in pity. But, like the “blue Alsatian 
mountains,’’ “‘they watch and wait alway!’’ 
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Bigger Grain Crops 


HE Department of Agriculture is trying to 
push plant-breeding in this country. It 
is a branch of farming work that is pursued 
much more diligently in Europe than in the 
United States, and, if it were carried on as it 
should be on this side of the water, most 
important benefits would accrue to the pro- 
ducers of our crops. 

Only within the last few years has it been 
realized that plant life is to a wonderful 
extent subject to man’s control. He is 
almost able to act the part of a creator in the 
vegetable world, so greatly is it in his power 
to modify species by hybridizing and by arti- 
ficial selection. 

The Government is already conducting 
such work on quite an extensive scale, and 
wishes to urge private individuals to take it 
up further, and continue the work along the 
lines that have already been marked out. 

In England the average yield of wheat 
is over thirty bishels the acre, but in this 
country it is below fifteen bushels, the differ- 
ence being mainly due to the fact that in Great 
Britain highly productive varieties of the 
grain have been secured through a long period 
of selection and breeding. 

It is recorded by the Department of Agri- 
culture that in ten years the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station, by means of careful breed- 
ing, produced a new variety of wheat which 
yielded nearly twenty-five per cent. more 
grain than its parent variety, which was the 
best grown in the State up to that time. 

An increase of twenty-five per cent., or five 
bushels the acre, would add to the world’s 
supply of wheat 625,000,000 bushels, which, 
at eighty cents a bushel, would be worth 
$500,000,000 per annum. An increase of 
only one bushel an acre would augment the 
world’s crop 125,000,000 bushels, represent- 
ing a value of $100,000, 000. 

At the present time the United States pro- 
duces about one-fifth of the world’s wheat 
supply. 

The breeding of corn in the United States 
has resulted in a very marked improvement. 
Professor Hays, of the University of 
Minnesota, states that the farmers of America, 
without realizing the fact, have been conduct- 
ing with maize the most extensive breeding 
experiment ever carried on, and by selection 
have greatly increased the yield of their corn- 
fields. 

Corn is such a large plant that each ear 
is taken in the hand in husking out the 
crop, and thus the agriculturist has been able 
to choose the very best yielding plants out of 
immense fields. 

Hence it has come about that ears of corn 
to-day are much larger than they were half a 
century ago. Yet, says Professor Hays, in 
another half century the farmers might easily 
add another twenty-five per cent. to their 
crops of maize. 
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Yes, made for women’s clothes, too.’’ 


For $3.00 you get 6 Goodform trousers shapers, 12 coat forms, 
2 bars for the shelf and a loop for the door. 


paid. 


é Ladies’ (same price), 
12 each skirt and coat forms, 2 each bars and loops. 
Half of each for $3.25. 


Express 


The trousers shaper is a new creation, simply elegant, 35 cents. 
6 and a loop, $2.00, express paid. Get them from 


CHICAGO FORM COMPANY 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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‘‘They send a booklet free.’’ 


Washington, D. C., E. H. Morsell, 
Albany, W. M. Whitney & Co. 
Allentown, Pa., Hess Brus. 
Appleton, Wis., 

Schlafer Hardware Co. 

Atlanta, Ga., Geo. Muse Clo. Co. 
Auburn, N. Y., 

Foster, Ross & Baucus. 
Augusta, Ga., J. Miller Walker. 
Austin, Teagarden & Shumate. 
Baltimore, Md., J. S. Hymes. 

I. Hamburger & Sons. 
Binghamton, N. Y., 

Babcock Hardware Co. 
Birmingham, Ala., ]. Blach & Sons. 
Boise, Id., A. B. Kohny. 

Boston, Mass., R. H. White & Co. 
Bridgeport, Ct., Towe & Kohlmaier, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. F. Loeser & Co, 

Abraham & Straus. 

H. Batterman. 

The Berlin, 

Buffalo, N. Y., 

The Win. Hengerer Co. 

Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co, 
Burlington, la., Salter & Lofquist. 
Butte, Mont., Hennessy Merc. Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 

Glenn & Shaw. 

Davidson Clothing Co. 


Chicago, I!]., Marshall Field & Co. 
Mandel Brothers. 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
Cincinnati, O., Mabley & Carew Co. 
Pickering Hdw. Co, 
Cleveland, O., The May Co. 
Columbus, Schoedinger, Fearn & Co. 
Denver, Colo., Daniels & Fisher, 
Geo. Mayer Haw. Co. 
Detroit, H. C. Webber Hdw. Co. 
Hunter & Hunter, 
Duluth, Minn., Kelley Huw. Co. 
Erie, Pa., Chas. A. Marks & Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass., Damon & Gould. 
Grand Rapids, Gardiner & Baxter. 
Hartford, Brown, Thompson & Co. 


Honolulu, Pacific Cycle and Mfg. Co. 


Imlay City, Mich., Marshall Clo. Co, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Paul H. Krauss. 
Jersey City, Wood & Menagh. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dogget D.G Co. 
Nelson & Wright. 
Lawrence, Kan., Wm. Bromelsick. 
Lincoln, Neb., Herpolsheimer & Co. 
Madison, Wis., Sumner & Morris. 
Milwaukee, Gimble Bros. 
Minneapolis, Win. Donaldson Co. 
Montgomery, Ala., I. Levystein. 
Montfeal, Can., R. & W. Kerr. 
Newark, N. J., Hahne & Co. 


Sold at equitable prices, NOT express paid, by the following: 


New York, John Wanamaker. 

H. O'Neill & Co. 

R. H. Macey & Co. 

Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
New Orleans, La., D. H. Holmes. 
Omaha, Neb., Hayden Bros. 
Pittsburg, Pa., W. D, Phelan. 

Aufhammer & Evans. 
Providence, R. 1., Boston Store. 
PhiJadelphia, John Wanamaker. 
Rutland, Vt., L. G. Kingsley. 
Saginaw, Wim. Barie D. G. Co. 
Salem, Mass., Fowler & Doland,. 
Scranton, Pa., Foote & Fuller. 
San Francisco, Palace Hdw. Co. 
Savannah, Lindsay & Morgan. 
Seattle, Thedinga Hdw. Co. 
Springfield, Ill., C. D, Roberts & Co. 
Springfield, Mass., 

Meekins, Packard & Wheat. 
St. Joseph, Curtin & Clark Hdw. Co. 
St. Louis, Wm. Barr D. G. Co. 

Werner Bros. 

D. L. Parrish. : 

F. W. Humphrey Clo. Co. 
St. Paul, Schuneman & Evans. 
Tacoma, Washington Hdw, Co. 
Terre Haute, Ind., Root’s. 
Toledo, La Salle & Koch Co. 


ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 


To secure .a few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, r1gor. Applications will 
be considered in the order received until 
that date. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


TAL FENCE 


KITSELMAN ORNAME 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHIIERS, Box 0-109, Muncie, Ind. 


Secret of the Hartz. 
Is the Joy of Birds. 
Makes Canaries Sing. 


IRDW 


Relished by Mocking 


Makes Home Happy. 
Restores Cage Birds 
to health and song. 


ANNA 


The Canaries’ Delight. 
and all other Birds. Restores the feathers. 
Sold by Druggists. Mailed for 15 cents. 


BIRD FOOD COMPANY, 400 N. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toronto, Can., Jos. J. Follett. 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, 07 Qe=E==————— 
gasoline, otl, gas or common cook stove. \4 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half (ag 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam “2s 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in & 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
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satisfaction and prepay express. Send for i are Ga) S 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. jewarea gy a 


TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 


‘«« TOUCH TYPEWRITING ”’ 


By Chas. H. McGurrin, the world’s most expert operator, is a com- 
plete exposition of the best method to attain the highest degree of 
speed. Contains legal forins, practice matter and finger charts. 
Clearly instructs the method of typewriting without looking at the 
keys. Every stenograplier knows that increase of speed means 
increase of salary. Price $1.00. 

F. M. SKINNER, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Typewriter 
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An Education Without Cost 


THE SaturDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course (all expenses paid) in any college or con- 
servatory in the country, in return for work done 
for the magazine. 

lf you are interested send a line addressed to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Thin, crisp, 
delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 


Moves when you do. Adjusts itself 
to every bend of the body. Every 
pair guaranteed. Look for ‘‘Presi= 
dent”’ on the buckles. Trimmings 
can not rust. Price 50 cents. Sold 
everywhere or by mail. 

Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. COMPANY 
Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 


Pears’ soap is dried 


as a wafer. 


Sold all over the world. 


That’s why it | 


It wears as thin | 
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Unknown Navies 


By John Edward Jenks 


| many governments of more or less naval 
| pretension of whose sea power no mention is 
| made. There are some very interesting facts 
| connected with these unknown and unadver- 
tised and unimpressive navies. 


| governments are doing, lest one of them, like 


| Japan, jump from a picture-book little island | 


| to a world power. 

It will surprise most people to know that 
Mexico, which has a long coast-line and many 
varied interests, possesses 
navy, although she enjoys the luxury of a 
shipbuilding program for which one million 
dollars has already been voted. It is to be 


a speed of eighteen knots will be built, as 
| well as two torpedo boats. It is intended 


service on the Pacific Coast and four for the 
Gulf of Mexico. 
boats, none of them of much account. 


efficient warships. The Republic of Ecuador 


built of wood and iron in 1886. 
| to thissquadron the government possesses a 


Belgium has a navy of packets. 
| were built between 1870 and 1888, and con- 


| stitute the power of Belgium on the sea. 
During the last year the calamity overtook 


| and the Rocktown. The former sank as she 
lay at anchor, and the other was wrecked. 


of contracts with shipbuilding firms, includ- 


HE world hears a good deal about the | 
navies of the big countries, but there are | ff 


practically no | 


that four of the gunboats will be for patrol | 


The ships at present on the | 
Mexican register comprise a steel vessel of | 
1200 tons, four gunboats and five torpedo | 


torpedo boat and two steam transport vessels. | 
Twelve | 
| such vessels of between 419 and 684 tons | 


The great | ff 
nations keep watch, too, on what the smaller | 


carried out in the course of five years, and | J 
eight gunboats of 1000 tons displacement and | 


Egypt is another power which has no | fj 


has a navy consisting of two old French dis- | 
| patch vessels, the Papin and the Inconstant, | 
In addition | 


Liberia of the total loss of her entire navy. | ff 
She had only two vessels, the Gorronomonah | 


Impoverished Turkey has placed a number | 


ing the Cramps, in Philadelphia, for the con- | 


struction of vessels of war, and Krupp, the 
German gunmaker, is under contract to sup- 


The vessels are of modern design, although 
none of them are very large. 

Bulgaria has a navy of eleven steamers of 
small size, of which one is the Prince’s yacht. 
Two armored gunboats for the defense of the 
Danube are now in course of construction at 
Leghorn, and other vessels are to be built. 
Haiti possesses a steel gun-vessel of 940 tons, 


tons, and three iron or steel sloops of from 500 
| to goo tons. Most of these vessels are armed 
with quick-firing machine guns. 

The navy of Morocco consists of a torpedo 
cruiser of about 1200 tons displacement, 2500 
horse-power, eighteen-knot speed and carry- 
ing two guns. Two gunboats of 450 tons are 
being built for that government. Persia has 
a 1200-ton dispatch vessel capable of attain- 
ing high speed. She is called the Persepolis 
and is armed with five small breech-loading 
guns. Peru has an armed vessel of 1700 
tons and a screw steamer of 400 tons. 

Roumania has quite a good navy as com- 
pared with some other and larger nations, and 
enjoys the opulent luxury of a shipbuilding 
| program. The navy consists of a 1300-ton 


I | protected cruiser, a 350-ton composite gun- 


boat, six very small gunboats, six ninety-five- 
ton coast-guard vessels, a screw steamer of 


i] | 240 tons, and six torpedo boats of twenty- 


one-knot speed, built, however, in 1882. 


Hj | Roumania intends to build eight monitors of 


500 tons, twelve torpedo boats and eight 


: 
HW] | vedettes for the Danube, six coast-defense 


| vessels of 3500 tons, four destroyers of 300 


/| | tons, and twelve torpedo boats. 


Santo Domingo possesses three vessels; 
one of them, the Independencia, was built in 
England in 1894 and carries seven Hotchkiss 
quick-firing guns. Venezuela has a gun- 
vessel of 832 tons, and this navy will be aug- 
mented some day by four river gunboats now 
in course of construction. Three gunboats of 
twelve-knot speed constitute the invincible 


a gunboat of 260 tons, an iron corvette of 1200 | 


ply a large number of quick-firing guns. | ff 


navy of Uruguay, a force which would have a | 


hard time with the mobilized fleet of Siam, | 
which has two 80o0-ton corvettes, six gunboats, | 


a 2500-ton deck-protected cruiser armed with 
fourteen guns, and a 650-ton cruiser. 

The remote monarchy in Borneo known as 
Sarawak, the ruler of which is a rajah anda 


| territory from barbarism, has a little navy of 
| its own. It is made up of two gunboats of 
| 175 and 118 tons respectively, of low speed, 
| and each armed with two guns. 


nephew of the Englishman who rescued the | 
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Side-Lights on Conkling’s Character 


By Charles Emory Smith 


Nominating Blaine, which appeared 

in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post of 
ine 8, has elicited many interesting and 
aried comments. That chapter presented 
icts, and the facts suggested inferences. 
he facts are beyond question, but the in- 
ences are matters of opinion. Some of 
le comments accept the conclusion that, in 
ve event of failing to nominate General 
rant, Mr. Conkling had planned to nom- 
late Mr. Blaine, and some are skeptical. 
is not strange that those who knew Mr. 
onkling’s bitterness and rancor toward his 
reat rival should find it difficult to credit a 
urpose so surprising and so remarkable. 
The deduction from the narrative must 
ver remain a matter of some doubt, but the 
ablication has brought to the writer addi- 
onal facts which throw further light on the 
ibject. It had been communicated to Mr. 
onkling before the Convention, as related, 
iat Mr. Blaine had expressed a willingness 
)see him nominated under certain circum- 
anees. It can now be added that this 
cpression was conveyed to Mr. Conkling at the Convention 
self, and by the very man to whom it was made. The 
sliverance thus repeated at first hand naturally deepened 
ie impression left by the earlier communication. Mr. 
onkling indicated his sensibility and rather oracularly 
‘plied: ‘‘ We shall see what we shall see.” 
When the Blaine column, under the rising sun of Garfield, 
egan to melt away, Mr. Conkling expressed great surprise 
id concern. To one conspicuous Blaine leader standing 
sar him he turned and asked: ‘‘ How many votes can you 
oid?’ And when the reply came he quickly answered: 
‘Hold fast.’’ He did not want the Blaine force weakened. 
‘he was to make the movement at all everything depended 
) how it was made. It must be made in such a way that 
sither would be compromised. It must not be a personal 
mcession, but only a recognition of the logical truth that 
e party was divided between Grant and Blaine, and wanted 
ie or the other. It might not even have affected the per- 
mal relations of the tworivals. It could have come only 
ider what was deemed a political necessity that overrode 
i personal considerations. The situation in the Convention 
ust be such as would itself explain and vindicate the 
tion, and when the stampede to Garfield began events 
oved so fast that only Napoleonic decision ‘could have been 
fective. 
‘It is idle, yet interesting for the moment, to speculate upon 
e possible consequences had Blaine been nominated in 1880 
ith Conkling’s concurrence. It would doubtless have 
‘anged the personal history of politics and government for 
any succeeding years. Blaine and Conkling were the two 
remost leaders of their party. Each was the only serious 
(stacle to the other’s advancement. Had their antagonism 
len assuaged both might have achieved the Presidency. If 
laine had been the candidate in 1880 he would undoubtedly 
lve been elected, and it is not improbable that Conkling 
vuld have been his successor. At all events, the portentous 
‘currences which preceded the tragedy of 1881 and led to 
ls retirement from the Senate would not have happened. 


Ps article on How Conkling Missed 


Garfield’s Error in Appointing Judge Robertson 


‘e appointment of Judge Robertson as Collector of the Port 
( New York and the unfortunate issues growing out of it 
ive been charged in many quarters to the overmastering 
iJuence of Mr. Blaine. This isa mistake. Mr. Blaine did 
it inspire that selection for that place. The act which pre- 
Oitated the lamentable clash between Garfield and Conkling 
ls the act of the President himself. It was not due to any 
sirit of hostility or any purpose of conflict, but simply to his 
*k of experience in practical politics. In making the 
<pointment the President did not appreciate how deadly a 
‘bw he was inflicting, and he came to realize its full import 
(ly when it was too late for him to withdraw without a 
Scrifice of dignity and self-respect. Mr. Blaine was not 
mindful of his obligations to those who had been his 
ends and had fought his battles, but in this particular case 
had another plan of reward. Whether peace would have 
ten preserved between an Administration of which he was 
> head and the New York Senator can only be conjectured, 
t at least he was not responsible for the rupture which had 
“h signal consequences in 1881. 
lf Mr. Blaine was malleable, tractable and adroit, Mr. 
Cnkling, though widely different, was not altogether 
amenable to influence and reason. The general concep- 
tn was that he was imperious, autocratic and intolerant of 
osition. His lofty bearing and ascendant personality 


Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith at his desk 


fostered this impression. He was leonine and naturally op- 
pugnant. His easy, almost his prevailing, note was a mordant 
sarcasm that stung and smarted, and he could at times 
exhibit a withering scorn that blasted and shriveled its vic- 
tim. At the very opening of the famous Rochester Convention 
of 1877, where he was in fighting trim throughout, he spoke 
a single sentence that flashed and hissed across the great hall 
like a pistol-shot, and sent Attorney-General Martindale 
staggering in the open space before the platform as if he had 
been actually hit by a bullet. The constant and glittering 
coruscation of his varied and brilliant powers before those 
with whom he was brought in personal contact built up the 
idea of a regnant individuality that exacted subservience and 
brooked no difference. 

But this impression did not do full justice to Mr. 
Conkling’s quality. He would listen to counsel which 
crossed his views and purpose if he believed that it was 
offered in good faith and not prompted by any sinister motive 
or ulterior design. A case in point will illustrate this truth. 
Mr. Bristow was Secretary of the Treasury in General Grant’s 
Cabinet, and a movement was started to make him the 
Presidential candidate in 1876. The whiskey frauds centred 
in St. Louis had been developed, and it was alleged that 
General Babcock and others in the group of General Grant’s 
early army friends were involved. Mr. Bristow was zealous 
in pushing the investigation and prosecution; his zeal was 
regarded by his supporters as a virtue and imputed by his 


-eritics as campaign play; and, rightly or wrongly, General 


Grant and the leaders who surrounded him believed that 
Bristow was needlessly and unfairly pursuing the President’s 
personal friends for his own political purpose. . Though a 
member of the President’s Cabinet, he became the special 
favorite and candidate of the President’s most virulent assail- 
ants. 

The Bristow-Babcock Complication 


Under such circumstances it was inevitable that there should 
be serious friction between the President and his Secretary. 
General Grant was distinguished for standing by his friends, 
perhaps in some cases beyond reason. On the other hand, 
Mr. Bristow’s advocates urged that he was simply doing his 
official duty and that he could not falter. In the clash thus 
resulting there was every prospect that he would be summa- 
rily dismissed from the Cabinet. General Grant resented 
what he regarded as an insidious and unfriendly attack from 
his own household, and it is quite possible that, on the other 
side, there was no unwillingness to be put in the seeming 
position of being a martyr to devotion to public duty. Some 
weeks before the National Convention at Cincinnati the issue 
apparently came to a head, and there was a concurrent and 
emphatic report in all the newspapers, with every indication 
of authenticity, that the immediate dismissal of Bristow had 
been determined on. 

An individual then living in Albany was one among ten 
thousand who, without any relations to Bristow or any 
friendliness for his canvass, felt that such a blow would be 
a great mistake for the party and the Administration. It 
would be one of those blunders which are worse than crimes, 
and it ought, if possible, to be averted. Impelled by this 
conviction, he wrote a letter in such a way that he was sure 
it would fall under the eye of Hamilton Fish, the great 
Secretary of State. Secretary Fish was a statesman of con- 
spicuous poise, sobriety and judgment. Not only did he 
conduct our foreign affairs with splendid skill and ability, 
but he was a political counselor of ripe experience, wisdom 
and moderation. He was certain to see the error for the 


Postmaster-General 


Administration of removing Bristow for no 
other apparent public reason than his pros- 
ecution of the whiskey frauds. The writer 
of the letter did not feel that it was neces- 
sary to appeal to Secretary Fish, whose 
attitude might confidently be relied on, but 
his only thought was that it might possibly 
be one additional straw, however unimpor- 
tant in itself, in the sheaf of arguments with 
which the Secretary could appeal to the 
President. 

The first results were as expected. The 
letter fell under the eye of Secretary Fish 
and was carried by him to General Grant. 
But another consequence followed which was 
entirely unforeseen. A telegraphic message 
came to write another such letter at once to 
Senator Conkling. This summons was 
wholly unexpected, and it was not welcome. 
It involved embarrassments. Senator 
Conkling, it was known, was hostile to 
Secretary Bristow, and was one of the most 
earnest in feeling that his attitude and action 
deserved dismissal. How bitter his personal 
feeling was and what good reasons there 
were for it came afterward to be understood, but they were 
not then fully realized. Enough was known, however, to 
leave it clear that he was vigorously opposed to Bristow, and 
that to write him a letter counseling against any aggressive 
or punitive action would be to cross his views and possibly 
arouse his resentment. It was not a pleasant task. 


The Effect of the Letter from Albany 


The circumstances under which the request had come, how- 
ever, left no alternative, and the letter was written. It was 
written with the care and circumspection prompted by the 
knowledge that it involved the temerity of a pronounced differ- 
ence and by the thought that possibly it might seriously affect 
a friendship. The considerations which militated against a 
step that was sure to be misunderstood and to be turned to 
the prejudice of the President were presented. It was pointed 
out that, as Junius wrote to the King of the warfare on John 
Wilkes: ‘“The rays of royal indignation collected on him 
served only to illuminate and could not consume.’’ 

The letter was sent with many misgivings as to the result. 
To the surprise of the writer there came a very prompt and 
extended autograph answer in the most kindly, considerate 
and appreciative tone. Without here venturing to go over 
its ground, Senator Conkling said that the view which had 
been presented merited full attention, and frankly gave 
assurance that no action should be taken which would not 
meet approbation. Secretary Bristow was not removed, but 
sent in his resignation some weeks later, immediately after 
the Cincinnati Convention had nominated Hayes. 

Now this letter is not mentioned as of any importance. It 
probably had little or nothing to do with the result. If it had 
any effect at all it was doubtless only because it was one of 
various cumulative influences that culminated at that time, 
The only value of the incident is in the light it throws on Mr. 
Conkling’s intellectual character, and on the evidence it fur- 
nishes that, notwithstanding the wide impression of his 
imperious and dogmatic spirit, growing largely out of his 
grand manner, he would hear and heed advice, even when 
it conflicted with his own strong prepossessions, if he felt 
that it was inspired by a friendly and ingenuous purpose. 
With all his splendid self-assertion and personal supremacy, 
in his associations, he was open to conviction, and often what 
seemed to be the most emphatic utterance of his individuality 
was only the expression of what he had absorbed and assimi- 
lated from others. He had no need to label his products, for 
he was so original and forceful that whatever went through 
the mint of his mind bore the stamp of his own coinage. 


Conkling’s Opposition to Civil Service Reform 


The two most striking characteristics of Mr. Conkling were 
his extraordinary intellectual force and his high sense of 
honor. He did not display great creative statesmanship, 
perhaps not so much as he might have done had he more 
earnestly addressed himself tothat field. He often expended 
his strength on what did not seem altogether worthy of his 
rare powers. But whether his efforts were on the highest 
plane of constructive statesmanship or not, no one could dis- 
pute the consummate force of his demonstration. His virile 
and shining intellectuality stood forth conspicuous in every 
utterance. He wasa_ political gladiator. In the arena of 
combat he was agile, dexterous, tremendously powerful. In 
his intense partisanship he was entirely sincere and honest. 
At the Rochester Convention already referred to he was 
urged to consent to a moderate declaration for a civil service 
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principle of fixed tenure, and no removal except for cause. 
He declined, and finally acquiesced only in a tepid expres- 
sion commending the principle for consideration. In this 
opposition to the system of selection by examination and of 
irremovability at the discretion of the appointing power, 
which he always maintained, those who heard his reasoning 
felt that he was sincere, however mistaken. He believed 
that such a system missed true fitness and accountability. 
He was a robust partisan and accepted full party rule in free 
government with all its consequences. 

His sense of honor was keen and ever present. His per- 
sonal integrity was stainless. \ith it was united a fine 
chivalry. In 1879 an incident happened which was grossly 
distorted, and which through wide misrepresentation subjected 
him to great reproach. There was a curious fatality about 
the perversion, and the real truth never succeeded in getting 
much foothold. To the first friend he met after the incident 
his first words were: “‘ Will this thing hurt Cornell?’’ It 
was the year that he wanted. to nominate Mr. Cornell for 
Governor, and the Convention was only a few weeks distant. 
His first thought was not of himself. ‘‘I can take care of 
myself,’’ he added, “‘ but I do not want my friends to suffer.” 
There was a spirit of chivalry in the impulse and in the 
whole treatment that cannot but challenge admiration. 

Probably the most marvelous displays of Mr. Conkling’s 
brilliant gifts were not under the restraint of public view, but 
in the freedom of the private room, in the company of three or 
four, and sometimes of only one. He was as complete and 
dazzling a monologist as Doctor Johnson or Lord Macaulay. 
Three friends arriving in Washington called on him at his 
committee-room, in the Capitol. It was during the Hayes 
Administration. After the first greetings he learned by his 
inquiries that their plan was to go to the theatre that evening, 
where they expected to see John McCullough in the réle of 
Richelieu. 

The mention of Richelieu touched his fancy, and immedi- 
ately he entered on a remarkable critique of the play and the 
history. He took up the figures and incidents; he analyzed 
and portrayed the characters; he pictured their relations 
and traced the development and movement of the drama. 
It soon became apparent, without a direct word, that in the 
form of a critique on Richelieu he was making an analogue 
of the Hayes Administration. He never once mentioned 
Hayes or any associate. It was all done under the guise 
of a review of Bulwer’s play. But through the vivid sketch 
of the King the enchained listeners saw the unmistakable 


She was a vain person, this Shino 


I 
T THEIR feet the city of Kobé; beyond it a bay—the 
A Bay of Chinu of the poets—and still farther away the 
soft, miragelike mists, and above them the faint out- 
lines of the mountains of Kishyu that make you think of the 
dream of some great artist. 

As Ashida Tadanori—a boy of six—and his mother were 
looking from the veranda of their cottage at this idyl of a 
landscape they heard steps approach them, and the shoji 
opening behind them. 

““O kusama, madam, this woman has somewhat to say 
to you,’’ said a maid, bowing on the mat. F 
A very singular sight greeted them. 

woman; and a baby was in her arms. 

A pause —an awkward, irritating pause. 


Yes, there was a 
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lineaments of Hayes as Conkling conceived him, and through 
the thin but intense outlines of Barradas they saw the meagre 
but distinct form of Evarts. Only once was there a direct 
allusion. Speaking of the King, Mr. Conkling paused for a 
moment, and then, with a piercing look but without changing 
a muscle, he parenthetically remarked: ‘‘And, by the way, 
he was an eight-by-seven King.’’ 

The whole performance continued without a break for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. Every sentence was as precise 
and perfect as if the speaker had been a month in preparing 
and polishing the deliverance. It was graphic, artistic and 
skillful beyond description, and nothing in the finished and 
sinewy lines of Bulwer himself was more stately or powerful 
than this spontaneous delineation and application of his play. 
The suggestion of the living actors and action through the 
limning of the characters and the operation of the drama 
required the deepest subtlety and deftness, but it was carried 
out from beginning to end with a genius which excited won- 
der. Mr. Conkling did not conceal his sentiment toward the 
Administration, and he reveled in the opportunity of pouring 
out his ineffable scorn and contempt under the slight mask of 
the dramatic prototypes. 

He delighted in this sort of intellectual exercise. An occa- 
sion is recalled immediately after his absence from the 
Senate when it acted on the decision of the Electoral 
Commission in the case of Louisiana—an absence which 
excited question and comment throughout the country. He 
had been largely instrumental in passing the act creating the 
Electoral Commission, and in doing so had rendered an 
inestimable public service. In supporting that measure he 
differed from Mr. Blaine, Senator Morton, the intellectual 
giant from Indiana, and other powerful leaders of his party, 
who feared that it was a device in the interest of Tilden; but, 
irrespective of the result, Mr. Conkling was right in favoring 
the solution which carried the country safely and peacefully 
through as grave a crisis as it ever confronted short of actual 
war. He was known to dislike Mr. Hayes; he was believed 
to be doubtful about counting Louisiana; and the greatest 
interest attached to his every movement in that emergency. 
When the supreme issue came at last over the counting of 
Louisiana, and he was absent, it evoked the widest specula- 
tion. = 

The occasion referred to was within three or four days 
after this event, and with a single auditor Mr. Conkling pro- 
nounced a discourse lasting from eleven o’clock in the even- 
ing till three o’clock in the morning, which, if it could have 


By Adachi 


“Korewo, this——”’ said the woman, and handed a let- 
ter to Ashida’s mother. She opened it, read, and then 
smiled at the woman, and they left him alone— his mother, 
the woman, and the baby. He was too young to under- 
stand; not too young, however, to wonder at it. 

That was the strangest baby he had ever seen. Its hair 
was not gold exactly, nor entirely silk. And white, that 
baby! white as if it were made of lotus-buds; as if the 
heart of Buddha were suddenly‘turned into a dimpled little 
bud. But because it was in the arms of a Japanese woman, 
and because she did not look like a nurse of foreign quar- 
ters, he never could think that it was a young shadow of 
another race. 

And, indeed, it was not a total stranger. 

What Ashida’s mother read was a short note. 
had written it; and she had been their maid for many a 
year. Very awkwardly penned was that short note, and it 
was as simple as the first copy of a bird trying to express 
in letters its very, very touching song. In the case of 
~O Yasu, it was her last song. Every expression of it 
seemed a humble prayer to Amida Buddha: : 

To be lifted up to the 
August Lady- Mistress: 

Madam: The weather is turning rather cold; maple leaves 
are weaving brocades on the hillsides and are very pretty. 

As for Yasu, your humble maid, she has come under your 
august shadow to this stage in the journey through this floating 
world. 

But my heart breaks to think of it. That day—as you hon- 
orably know : For the sin of putting to naught your 
honorably kind warning, Buddhas have punished me, as your 
humble maid well deserved. 

Your august dread—you condescended to tell me of it, as 
you may honorably remember—came true. Yes, my English 
husband has left me. I struggled a while and now Iam dying. I 
know august lady was fullof compassion even as a Bosatsu. And 
: but it is so hard to say. Butsince it must be said Fi 
This is our poor baby, his and mine. I tremble with fear for 
taking such liberty, I do well know that august lady would not 
be angry with me; but I fear the punishments of the gods. 
Nevertheless I am going to send it to you. And I know this 
will be the happiest thing for our poor baby-girl, And I am 
sure, for this act, she will forgive me for bringing her into this 
world. He called her Ethel; I call her Shino. ' 

And is it too much to ask, if I beg you, august lady, to conde- 
scend to pray a word —just a word or two, to Buddha, for your 
poor, lowly maid in order that there may be no sad accident on 
the dark paths of Meido? Doubly worshiping, 

YASu. 
Years sped and the baby was a girl. She called Ashida 
brother, and he called her sister. ; 

A little beyond the smoke of Kobé, to the east of the city, 
running down from the hills to the sea, are many-colored 
clover fields. They used to go out there together—she and 
he and the smiling spring. He would deck her with flowers 
as wild as his laughters, She was a vain person, this Shino. 
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been literally reported, would possibly have seemed at lea 
what, under the impression of the moment, came to } 
applied to various of his public speeches, “‘ the Sree q 
of his life.’’ He was evidently conscious of#tte reflection 
upon his absence from the Louisiana vote, and éxplained th 
circumstances which he felt rendered it imperative. B 
from that personal explanation he started off upon what wa 
in reality an oration which, in anecdote, in reminiséence, in 
richness of allusion and imagery, in splendor of sentiment 
sarcasm and eloquence, in keen dissection and portraiture 
public men, in affluent discussion of public issues, was ind 
scribably brilliant. In the freedom of such intercourse 
was unrestrained, and all the resources of his stored and 
tile mind were apparently at instant command, with a fluens 
of speech and a mastery of style which of its kind, notwit 
standing some mannerism, has rarely been equaled. a 
For this sort of exhibition, which never ceased to be n 
and surprising, he was singularly equipped. He had a we 
derful verbal memory. It was different in kind from 
Blaine’s equally marvelous faculty. Mr. Blaine was 
stantly astonishing the social gathering or the dinner ce 
pany with the extraordinary range of his information 
with the remarkable accuracy of his knowledge of recon 
events and names and dates. His reading of history 
biography, not only of his own country but of other lat 
was very wide, and he remembered everything with abso! 
precision. He would amaze a company in London with ] 
exact description of a particular debate in Parliament hal 
century before. 
It is often said that American statesmen, though stron; 
native capacity and aptitude and equal to any exigency, 
the high education, culture and training of English st 
men. Comparing the whole range of men in public 
there is probably truth in the observation. Most En 
public men graduate from Oxford or Cambridge, dedi 
themselves from the beginning to public affairs, make 
public career the study and work of life and are free fre 
the question of support. Many American public men, on | 
other hand, graduate from the farm or the shop, and 
public career in this country is not the business of a leisure 
class. Nevertheless, American public life has been di 
tinguished by not a few conspicuous figures who, not on 
in the public forum but in the intellectual encounters of tI 
private circle, have outstripped the British exemplars in tl 
British capital. And among these two of the most impre 
ive were James G. Blaine and Roscoe Conkling. 


Hinnosukeé 


Perhaps because vanity became her as never it did the fair 
of festal queens. ‘‘ The visitation of Benten,’’ said 
mother with conviction. For Benten is the Japanese Venu 

They were happy days for her—for him. { 

All happy things, however, have an end—so also the chi 
hood days of Shino and of Ashida. And it came to pai 
that he, no longer a boy, turned into an idolater. Hise 
would forever follow the willow grace of Shino spite of 
self. Every glance of his was a confession. 3 

Love knows no nationality; at the same time, Ashid 
mother was very much — painfully, to tell the truth —awa 
the difference of blood. Love takes any idea of social 
with a grimace, but his. mother took it with all the ser 
ness of her nature. Again, feudalism is dead in Ja 
castles are in ruin; the samurai days are but a -corp 
memory now. But it was very certain, indeed, that his m 
was a sort of sublime and altogether pathetic anachro 
of the elder elegance and dignity, and in every drop of] 
blood lived all those things which you thought were dea 

“Oh, well, they are mere children,’’ she said to he 
And that was the only ground on which his adoration 
Shino was permitted. As you see, then, his all-wise mot 
made one mistake—to her he always remained a child. 


II 


H* schooling over, when he came home from Tokyo: 
“Ashida-sa, at last you have augustly returned. 
happiness this affords your august mother and humble rn 

““O-Shino-san, your honorable héalth is beautiful; 
me humbly to congratulate you.’’ 

There was no more “ Brother; ’’ no more ‘‘ Here, Sh 
—oh, no! And he felt so awkward before her. Wher 
it happen that she became all eyes, and he all hands and | 
and blushes? F 

His mother noticed this. She did not seem to like it. 

What! her first-born marry the daughter of her for 
maid! and that, too,a Eurasian! Never! 

Chu, Ko—two Chinese characters. 

And they horizon and_ roof all the ethical ambition 
Confucius. In other words, all the moral history of 
Korea and Japan is in these acorn words. 

Chu means loyalty. 

Ko means filial piety. 

And the soul of Confucius never found a shrine so fai 
so enthusiastic, so all-glorifying as the samurai he 
Tokugawa-Shogunate in Japan. And Ashida Tadanori 
a samurai, His mother did not want him to love Shino 

From these things you may be able to see how it wa 
he, one lonely night, stood, ghost-fashion, in the hu 
things, with his tearless, fiery eyes, threatening the st 
heaven with his right arm uplifted, with his teeth dug 
his lip, and his whole frame quivering like an up-going \ 
pool, and swore: 3 


“‘Gods help me! 
nother, let it be mine. 

A week or two later 

Ashida, a bamboo cane in hand, came down the Suwa hill. 
fhe breezes, which had been steadily heading toward the 
ills, had just changed their mind to return homeward to 
ea. It was that hour of the evening when the skies seem to 
ub their eyes to see in what color they are robed. 

Ashida entered the garden through the back gate. He 
ould have gone to his room through a dozen other ways. 
ut this evening he dragged his cane by the miniature lake 
vhere the willows were weeping, all dewy, over the rock- 
ties. As he came out of the twilight-thick skirt of a pine, 
*Ah—h!’’—a sharp note of alarm. 

And it was a woman’s voice which exclaimed. Her first 
mpulse was to fly: her gestures said so beyond dispute. It 
vas equally certain that Ashida became a stone by what he 
eard and saw. 

““Oh, you frightened me badly, 
pon me like a ghost.”’ 

“‘Is it you, O-Shino-san ? 
yhat are you doing here, if I may ask? 
lark, don’t you think, O-Shino-san?”’ 

“ HTai,’’? said she, as if she were talking to a man in the 
noon. But, recovering herself, she said: 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all! You know girls are very 
jueer sometimes.’’ 

“You have been crying,’ 


Your august wish, honored, beloved 
She, above you? Gods forbid!” 


” 


said she; ‘‘you came 
I couldn’t see you at first. But 
It’s getting rather 


? 


he said. And really it was not 
ery hard to discover the fact. Her voice was a stream of 
ears in spite of all her efforts. He sprang to her side. No 
me was looking at them—that is to say, heaven was watch- 
ng; so were the stars; so also were the willows and the lake, 
nd as for the frogs, they were telling them very plainly that 
hey were seeing everything. 

*“Shino!’’? He took her hand in his, and he felt a most 
rrational and as irresistible an impulse to cry out his heart to 
ler on the very spot. And he did. And, somehow, into his 
‘oice entered all the thousand rings of emotions. 


“Shino, something is the matter with you, I know. Tell 
ne, won’t you?’’ 
Ah, she thought so! She had always thought so. But 


hen, of late he had acted so strangely by her. What had she 
lone? She could not find the slightest spot on her con- 
cience under the most rigorous of examinations. She could 
vot understand, but now, hearing his voice, she was reas- 
ured. Happy, she undoubtedly was, but here is woman all 
ver for you; she cried as if her heart would burst; it was 
‘erhaps because she felt so completely happy. She tried to 
ell him something, but naturally sobs choked her. And 
othing—angels know it well—is so telling as the silence, 
he sob-choked silence. . And every sob of hers tore Ashida’s 
jeart with an ecstasy of agony into madness. 

es I thought that you hated me,’’ she said at last; “‘I must 
ave done something of late something wicked, something 
lery, very wicked.”’ 

“How could you think of such a thing? Oh, no, Shino!’’ 
Of course he forgot everything and took her into his arms. 

frog, alarmed at the sight, leaped into the pond. And the 
ounds of the waters went abroad dreaming through the hush 
f twilight. 
“JT love you, Shino —oh, how passionately! Three worlds 
yes, Shino, through three worlds, this troth! No, we shall 
ever, never part!’’? The whisper was low, suppressed, 
tense, strong. 

His oaths? 

Ah, well! the gods did not seem to help him; and Fate is 
-demon of a satirist. 

One summer night, after one of those days of riotous 
airths and sunshine, was weeping heavy dews—so like man. 
_His mother was sleeping, and so were the hills, rising into 
ne starlit bosom of night, as loftily as the mother’s ambitious 
‘ream-castles which she was rearing for the future of her son. 
nd he, in the midst of that solemn protest of universal still- 
ess, was deceiving his mother! 

Ashida, however, did not know this. Had one informed 
im of this atrocious crime he would have spoken to him, in 

(| probability, with an astounding deal of freedom, and 
ould have sent him, without much ceremony, to investigate 
ie dark mysteries of Meido, beyond the grave. 

“Shino,’’ he was saying. To her, never was a summer 
jurmur of zephyr toa timid bud half so tender and soul- 
irilling as his tone. 

“Shino, you know well what manner of person my august 
iother is. You know also the first duty of a son. Do you 
nderstand me, Shino?”’ 
“Oh, yes, yes! beloved. 
eeret as a pearl in the bottom of the deepest sea. 
te gods shall ever know of it.’’ 

“Be as cold to me before the eyes of the world as you can. 
e@ very, very careful, Shino. My mother’s eyes are set on 
ised. ?? 

“You can trust me. 
pad my heart.’’ 

“As you know, I would rather die nine times over than 
Can you wait bravely till 


My love for you will be kept as 
None but 


Even your august mother has never 


\ give a single pain to her. 


Pie 


‘Nothing more was said under the willows. 

| Far away toward the hills crickets were playing upon the 
immer’s flutes. 

|Meanwhile, the mother, as is very natural, was often anx- 
us of her son. To her queries, Ashida would answer: 
“August mother, as you see, I am hopelessly in love with 
y study. And there is no more jealous and exacting 
istress than speculative philosophy. Moreover, I humbly 
‘arn that ambition is the last love of man. I am very ambi- 
Sus. And so no marriage for me, august mother.’’ 

And Shino? 

Whenever any of her wooers was mentioned she would 
clare with her gentle fire that she would enter an andera, 
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a Buddhistic nunnery, rather than marry in this world, She 
was a very radical Buddhist. She did not believe in mar- 
riage. Is not lifeheavy enough on her shoulders? Why, then, 
should she plot to bring an innocent soul into the floating 


world of woes? 
Ill 


SHIDA was by his mother’s bed. And the snow was melt- 
ing outside the shoji, as the fourth spring —after the 
lovers’ troth had been exchanged—touched it. He was in 
tears. If the doctor’s word and the witness of his own eyes 
were to be trusted his mother was dying—dying the death 
of a thoroughly ripe, ruddy fruit which would fall into an 
autumn twilight. 

““Mother, madam, august mother, you are not going to 
leave me thus—torn and alone in this world!” 

She turned to him with a smile—most surely not of earth 
and said: 

““Leave you alone, my son? Oh, no! my spirit would 
ever hold you in its embrace, awake and asleep. Come often 
to my grave with fresh flowers, my son, and I am sure that 
my tombstone will move with joy!’ 

The mother’s consolation made the matter all the harder 
for Ashida to bear. 

“August mother, you are not going to die! Oh, no! It 
can’t be. I am lonely; Il] be all alone!” he said again. 

She answered him as usual. But her voice was unusual 
and sounded like an echo of a silver cascade, far, far away. 
She said: ‘‘ Not alone! No, not alone, my son!” 

He looked up with a start, and a poniard-point of a harsh 
terror entered his soul. 

There was a strange smile on her face. 

At last Priest Raiyen, the head of the Hozen Temple, who, 
according to the pious, had a mountain of merits, almost 
equal to that of a Bosatsu, came. No, not even Ashida could 
enter into his mother’s chamber —for such was her wish. The 
priest read the swfras, burnt incense and, rubbing all the 
while between his pressed hands the beads, prayed. 

When the priest was gone Ashida entered the silent cham- 
ber of death. What a change there was on that Buddha-like 
face of his mother! 

“ August mother, you are recovering, thank Heaven! ”’ 

His eyes were not deceived, exactly. There was a change, 
a great change, a very deceptive change. 

The reason of it was that there had been a millstone, which 
Ashida could not see with all the youth of his eyes, around 
the delicate throat of his mother; and that the priest came, 
and as he went away carried it along with him. The mill- 
stone was a secret, and the priest took it away in the shape 
of a letter. 

There was 


a note of instruction with the letter: 
If you find my humble son happy at the end of one year after 
my death, let this letter be burnt, either by you, holy teacher of 
Law, or by your august successor, in the censer in front of my 
mortuary tablet. If, however, you find him unhappy, then let 
this be placed in his hand. 
It was not long before Ashida walked the saddest mile and 
a half he trod in all his life. With the memory of all her 


Of course he forgot everything and took her into his arms 
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ancestors, and as quietly as meditation, as peacefully as a 
holy lotus flower, she sleeps her Bosatsu rest. 

Buddha’s peace be with her! 

Of old, Confucius mourned three years over the death of his 
mother. Ashida was a Confucian. He sealed himself up in 
his companionless study; he would not see any one. 

““Honorable dinner,’’ Shino would call from the outside of 
the paper screen called shoj7, kneeling on the bare floor of 
the veranda. ’ 

“Thank you; my gratitude for your kind thoughtfulness! ”’ 
would a sad, thin, and almost feminine voice answer her 
from within. 

Oh, that shoji/ How Shino’s heart longed for a glimpse — 
for just a single glimpse of him! How would she have con- 
soled him! Into the warmest corner of her heart she would 
take this sorrow-frozen soul. And, if he would but give her 
a shadow of a chance, how gently would she whisper to him 
with that peculiar tone of voice which Nature gives to the 
breath of May and to a woman in love, and say: 

“Sweetest darling, you have lost your mother, ’tis true; 
but, love, I have prayed the gods and Buddhas to let this 
humble me fill her place in your heart!” 

Oh, that shoji/—of pure, white, and semi-transparent 
paper! Could she but open it; break through it; trample it 
down! But, no! 

Seasons scattered with sere leaves and budded again into 
flowers. A strange, a very strange thing was happening in 
that little study, within the heart of Ashida. 

‘“Now my mother knows it all. Yes, even unto the bottom 
secrets of my heart !’’ 

This was the thought which drove him from the mortuary 
tablet of his mother. This it was that filled him with all that 
fertile Remorse could give birth to. 

Having deceived her through her life-days, he could not 
pray for forgiveness now that she was dead. 

““Mother, mother; oh, august mother! 

After calling her, he had nothing to say to her. 

Sometimes, as he prostrated himself before his mother’s 
mortuary tablet, the agony of heart and the storm of his mind 
proved too much for his strength. He would fall into trou- 
bled dreams in the posture of prayer before the zhaz, the tab- 
let. Then he would awake with a start. He had dreamed 
of Shino, happy by his side, wearing a necklace of cherry- 
blossoms which he had woven for her, looking like the very 
fay of spring translated into a bloom fairer than a flower. 

‘Then suddenly a gulf would open between Shino and him. 
No, no ferryman could punt him across it—it can never, 
never be! Standing on the verge, looking into the gulf a 
while, his soul would recoil, fainting and losing all interests 
in life—paralyzed. And so stood that charming little study 
of Ashida, set jewel-like amid the flowers of four seasons and 
tomblike in its exclusiveness. Only one person was admit- 
ted there— Priest Raiyen. 

Many a night whitened on the s/oji as they discussed the 
mystic philosophy of Vagrakkehedika together. 

“Are you happy, my friend?’’ the priest would ask. 

Then, turning that blank pallor of a stoic face, Ashida 
would answer: 

“ Holy teacher of Law, I am the most wretched of mortals. 
Neither the Buddha nor the gods afford me that peace which 
they grant to the simplest of peasants.”’ 

““ And your philosophies? ”’ 

““They but distract.’’ 

“Seek, my friend, the an shin ri/su met through the con- 
templation of the deep thoughts of Buddha and the heaping 
of merits.’’ 

A sad smile—that was the least and the most that Ashida 
could do for his friend, Priest Raiyen. 


” 


IV 
NE year after the death of his mother the priest brought 
him a sealed letter. 
“Since you are not happy, my friend,’’ began the priest, 
and told him the story of the letter. 
The veritable message from the dead —a voice clear out of 
Future! 


To my son, Ashida Tadanort: While on earth, while the 
breaths were within me and I could speak to you, I lacked one 
thing—courage. Forgive your mother, will you not? She had, 
as you see, all the weakuesses of a mother—of a woman. 

I knew them well, your worshipful regards, your heart- 
leanings toward Shino. And really it was not necessary for me 
to have seen the starlight fall upon you together through the 
sieve of the weeping willows by the lake. An old woman who 
had lived in the days that had died before you were born, and of 
which you could only dream, is naturally full of strange thoughts 
—unreasonable vanities —and so forgive your mother. 

Now I can see things clearer, in the purer light—in the land 
of Bosatsu. And therefore, I not only permit, but will it, that 
you and Shino be happy together. 

On you both be your mother’s blessings and the holy bene- 
diction of Buddhas and gods! FroM MOTHER. 


PP Daa 
Some Recent Odd Patents 


HE summer season suggests all sorts of means of waylaying 
the pestiferous insects of the city and country. Numerous 
inventors have applied for patents on schemes for destroying 
the black, hard-shelled bugs which congregate about the elec- 
tric lights in cities and are a terror and something of a menace 
to pedestrians. One inventor has secured Government pro- 
tection on an insect trap which is literally a bug-house. This 
is a shell of translucent material framed in the shape of a 
small house. Some sort of poisonous powder is placed in the 
inside, and the outside of the house is smeared with an ad- 
hesive composition. The equipment of the home furnishes a 
vast field for the inventor. One of the most interesting of the 
recent inventions of home comforts is that of a New Yorker 
who has invented a glass bathtub made to set ina false bottom 
which acts as a hot-water passage. 
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Glasgow University 


By Lord Balfour 


HE request is made to me that I shall endeavor to fore- 

th cast what will be the real effect of Mr. Carnegie’s 

magnificent gift to the universities of Scotland, and to 

say how far there is any foundation for the doubts and mis- 
givings which have been expressed regarding it. 

It would be idle to deny that when first announced appre- 
hensions were felt in some quarters lest the gift, generous as 
it was, might have the effect of *‘ pauperizing Scotland.’’ To 
others it seemed that, inasmuch as the gift concerned itself 
only with education, it could not by any possibility have that 
effect. I propose to examine the lines of thought upon which 
these divergent theories are based, and can probably do so 
best by making an endeavor to indicate the place which the 
Carnegie Trust will occupy in the system of Scottish national 
education. 

I think I can show that it will work out a real and solid 
benefit quite apart from any points of controversy, and that, 
thanks largely to Mr. Carnegie’s clear-sighted discernment, 
some very real dangers have been avoided. 

For the purpose indicated it is not necessary to attempt a 
comparison with the educational system of any other country. 
Comparisons are never welcome, and they have dangers of 
their own. Analogies also are apt to be misleading, because 
the history and circumstances of two countries are seldom so 
nearly alike as to make us certain how far the analogy is fair. 

Let us then look only at the circumstances and position of 
Scotland as we find them to-day. What have we in Scotland 
hitherto done in making education free, and how far in that 
direction have we gone? In the first place, to all except a 
small minority whose circumstances are such as to make the 
fee an infinitesimal burden, elementary education is free. 
In other words, elementary education in Scotland is free to 
all who wish to have it. The exact figures taken from the 
latest official returns establish this proposition. 

For the year ending with March, 1900, the number of 
scholars on the register of schools on the grant list of the 
Scottish Education Department was 747,933; of these only 
about 22,000 were being educated in schools which exacted 
fees or in those which did not claim the grant in relief of fees. 
To this number there must be added a few hundred to 
account for those who attend private schools, maintained for 
the upper classes of society, but the fact remains that free 
elementary education is given to the children of at least 
ninety-seven per cent. of the Scottish people. 


The Soundness of the Free Education Policy 


I desire to respect the opinions of those who doubt whether 
this is an unmixed blessing, but I myself am entirely con- 
vinced of the soundness of the principles which underlie 
the policy thus adopted. The state has made it the duty of 
each locality in combination with its own action to provide 
adequate elementary education. It has also required each 
parent to send his child to school. By sending his child to 
school he does not add to the burden which the locality has 
to bear, for the school must be there. If the pupil is with- 
drawn the only result is that the cost for each of those that 
remain is fractionally increased, and it seems an almost 
necessary corollary to forcing the child into the school which 
must be provided that it should be entered free. 

When we consider higher education, a different set of con- 
siderations present themselves. No locality is required to 
build a higher school: no parent is forced by law to give his 
son higher education. The conditions which make free ele- 
mentary education an almost necessary conclusion are there- 
fore absent when we come to secondary education. On the 
other hand, we know that by Scottish tradition no lecality 
will be satisfied unless it has the means for higher education 
within its borders and within easy reach. It is probably not 
going too far to say that the great majority of Scottish parents 
desire to give their children some higher education. 

In the absence of compulsion there cannot be said to be 
the same claim on the part of the parent to have higher edu- 
cation provided free for his child at the public expense. If 
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he profits by the existence of a school supported by the 
special efforts of his neighbors, it is altogether right that 
whatever share he can pay he ought to pay. But I claim for 
the Scottish people that if businesslike in such matters we 
are also generous. We know that it is sound public policy 
to make the best of good material, and that we must not stint 
the training of clever but poor boys. We have therefore 
used our endowments to a large extent to enable boys who 
are clever, but whose parents are, relatively speaking, poor, 
to get the benefit of such secondary schools. 


The Money Spent for Higher Education 


Great efforts have been made in this direction both in the 
case of those schools which are really secondary in the stricter 
sense of the term, and also by means of higher departments 
attached to selected public or State-aided schools in those 
districts for which a secondary school is not available. 

On the other hand, we have, so to speak, had to cut our 
coat according to our cloth. There are two things to be done 
if the higher schools are to be opened to those who cannot 
pay. Not only must the barrier of payment be removed, but 
the schools must also be properly equipped: it is no boon 
to offer only an open door to a poorly-equipped school. 

The following figures may be taken as a fairly accurate 
representation of the existing state of affairs, although the 
figures represent, of course, only an approximate estimate. 
Endowments for secondary edweation 2. .c.nnoeme 4150,000 per annum 
Amounts available under Acts of 1890, 1892 and 1898 160,000 “‘ . 


Rates (Say az -Aicres diese eames, ots) 2:5 ce ET IE ons ee rete oe 25,000 ‘‘ : 
Fees:'and books (Sais savas etieasn cetera re cami ete 80,000 “ * 
Total (say)i.-0.c ap eeeeeee Deg Valdes, ct a Peusleve eee £415,000 “ vs 


But in this total of £415,000 is included all that is given 
(from endowments) for free scholarships and bursaries— 
not merely what is spent in maintaining secondary schools. 

In the case of higher-class public (that is, board) schools, 
the following figures are approximately correct: 


Total expendituce s & o.ccsiasds.icies 2 Ree eee eee 4 110,000 
Abvendat Cesc) psccd eae Selo eee ss « RE oe ce: 8,300 
Average cost, per eaplta 3. 605%... isccjgen - eeoRah om oe. Sea 414 
Of which the fees produce about.25 ~~ ...0 2. cacs«- cnmels siete 4 


So that about £10 out of £14 (the cost per capita) is pro- 
vided by public funds of one sort or another in the higher- 
class schools under boards. 

In higher-class schools of the endowed class (not under 
school boards) the figures are as follows: 

Attendance (rather higher than in the higher-class public schools). .8,600 
Average cost per capita (certainly not less than in public schools)...14 
Ot which fees produce about.-..acese ck « cnt cern cs ee cee ane 5 

So that about £9 out of £14 (the cost per capita) is pro- 
vided by public funds of one sort or another in the endowed 
schools. 

In saying that the fees of pupils amount to about £5 a 
head, it is not intended to suggest that all pupils who pay 
pay the same fee. Many pay much larger amounts, so that 
in fact those who can afford it may be said, by means of high 
fees, to pay the whole cost of their education. Some again 
who could not do without the further assistance ‘are (by 
means of bursaries) recouped not only their outlay on fees, 
but are enabled to live, while foregoing for the sake of their 
education the value of their labor. Because it must not be 
forgotten that the higher we go in the educational ladder the 
less relatively does the fee form the chief barrier which 
stands in the way of the poor student. Other considerations 
have to be taken into account. Food and clothing must be 
provided, and the fact of his having to forego for the sake of 
study what he might gain by labor involves to some one on 
his behalf a heavy sacrifice. 

Now turn to the universities. To throw their doors open 
without fee is only one part, and perhaps the least important 
part, of the object to be attained. For them also there are two 
things to be done; and it is well to take them in the order 
of their importance. In the first place, let the universities 
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be great, well equipped and worthy of their name. In ti 
next place, let their advantages be open to all who are fitt 
to profit by what they offer. 

In this sphere, even more than the case of the secondai 
schools, the first and main object ought to be to make the ur 
versities really worthy of their name. This is not only ye 
costly, but it is year by year more costly and more difficul) 
New demands are made upon them. Subjects which were 
formerly treated together have to be subdivided. Each 
advance in science opens new vistas of research. Each ne 
conquest in the material world forms a starting point for new 
experiments. Scientific investigation demands every da 
new specialists for its exposition, new equipment for i 
illustration. The arrangements which were satisfactory only 
a few years ago now lag far behind the requirements of 
scientific world of to-day. On the other hand, of those w 
are fitted to profit by university training the proportion w 
are able to make the sacrifices necessary to prolong their 
studies becomes smaller and smaller, and the number who 
require assistance becomes greater. 

To enable the man with narrow means to go to the univer 
sity it is not enough if you pay only his fees; if in addition — 
to what is already done for the rich man you also pay h 
fees, it is too much. The rich man does now get a great 
benefit in the buildings, in the equipment, and (when th 
are so applied) in the endowments; by these things there 
provided at a moderate fee what he could not get for himsel 
But the poor man wants more than his fee; he must be help 
to live and to make the sacrifice of the produce of his labi 
without being a burden to his own family circle. : 

Such considerations as these being present to the mind 
all who take an interest in and have real knowledge of 
Scottish university matters, it is not, I think, surprising | 
on the first announcement of Mr. Carnegie’s magnificent g} 
some misgivings were feltand were expressed. 

The form in which that announcement appeared 
unauthorized and not a little misleading, and to this 
must be attributed some of the criticisms which were ma 
in the period which necessarily elapsed before accurate and 
complete information could be given. 


Scotland Embarrassed by Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 


There was not, at any time, any want of genuine apprecii 
tion of Mr. Carnegie’s generosity, but, as one writer put | 
the gratitude of the Scottish people was “‘ not without a to 
of embarrassment — of that embarrassment which a hand 
and unexpected gift is apt to bring.’’ It was felt that me 
to pay the fees of all who desire to receive a university 
cation, even of those who'beyond all question are able to p 
to whom it was no real sacrifice to pay, was not a satisfact 
method of disposing of so large a sum of money. It wasTf 
also that if the making of university education free were 
result in largely increasing the number of those who 
advantage of it, the result might even be to cripple 
weaken the institutions themselves. From what has b 
already said it will be obvious that if the fees received 
university cover only a third or a fourth of what the unit 
sity has to provide, and if the number of students were 
denly increased, one of two things must happen: eithe: 
balance of cost must be made up from some other source, 
the standard of university education would almost cert 
be pulled down. 

There were also considerations of how so great a ch 
would affect the fortunes of the extramural schools, 2 
the technical colleges and other institutions which do wo 
of a kind in some respects similar to that of the universitt | 
It was foreseen, too, that the position of the secondary sch | 
would be made extremely difficult if they had free elemen 
education on one side of them and free university educé | 
on the other. The facts as to these schools have been ¢ 
and it has been shown that at present about £80,000 a 
is paid in fees at these institutions. To enable them to he 
their own in the new state of affairs these payments wol 


e have to be swept away, and from what source could a defi- 
: ciency of that amount, representing as it does the interest on 
_ something like £2,500,000, have been made up? It was felt 
- that if any new money had to be provided for the secondary 
schools it would be more wisely and more worthily spent in 
improving their equipment than in abolishing the very mod- 
erate payment now demanded for entrance within their walls. 
Having regard to considerations such as these, it was by 

no means surprising that apprehensions were expressed lest 
Mr. Carnegie’s munificence should result in throwing our 
national system of education out of gear; nor do I say that 

_ what is involved in the idea expressed by the word ‘‘ pauper- 
izing *’ was impossible. I think it would have been pauper- 
izing if it had been said to all: ‘‘ If you come to the university, 


you mus/ come without paying; we shall not take your money, 


which might help to equip and to benefit the university; we 
shall only say the benches are free; we care more for having 
you come free than for the educational sustenance you will 
find when you get here.’’ 


Free Tuition for Poor Students Only 


It is a very different thing to say that with one hand we shall 
provide money enough to secure the fees without any private 
examination into means for all who ask them, and that with 
the other hand we shall vastly enhance the benefit which 
the university can confer. We shall trespass on no man’s 
private affairs, we shall offend no individual pride, but we 
shall do what we can to make sure that no man goes without 
the highest training for want of the money to secure it. 

~ In other words, the benefits of that part of the scheme 
which provides fees are for those students to whom the pay- 
ment of fees would be a barrier; it is not that the sons of 
well-to-do parents should accept a free passport to the uni- 
versity. I believe a middle course has been steered which 
will avoid all these varying difficulties, 

No fees will be paid for those who have not reached a 
proper standard of merit, and are not intellectually fit to 
benefit by university training. This it is not difficult to 
secure. The Executive Committee will certainly take good 
care that this provision does not become a dead letter. 

Nor is this magnificent gift one which ought to be treated 


THE END OF THE DEAL 
of the Wheat Pit—B, Will Payne 


TENTH CHAPTER 


\ K JELLS awoke abruptly. There was shouting and 
! stamping of feet in the corridor where the janitor’s 

forces were at work. It was broad daylight. His 
first impression was of the sudden burst of the new day. 
_ An immense fear seized him. He had an appalling sensation 
of sinking and he gripped the arms of the chair, his wide eyes 
staring out. He realized at once that it was the opening of 
the crucial day. He got up lamely, with some astonishment 
over that awful visitation of fear. He was stiff and cramped. 
There was an odd lameness in his neck as though he had 
been hanged. He dragged his heavy limbs across to a res- 
' taurant. The food and two cups of strong coffee put him on 
his feet— but that horrible visitation of fear! He was still 
astonished over it. 

The day came on with a rush. When the first telegraph 
operator came in the broker called up New York and 
arranged to disseminate that canard about a big purchase of 
wheat for export to France. Another operator came in and 

the two instruments kept up a busy metallic clicking as mes- 
sages passed to New York and Minneapolis. 

Some traders dropped in, looking at the posted telegrams, 
glancing at the newspapers, gossiping about the market, 
about politics, about horse races, still full of the cheer of 

breakfast and with freshened nerves for the new day. Up 
and down La Salle Street the brokers’ offices were filling up, 
the brisk telegraph instruments were clicking incessantly. 
The telephone lines were busy bringing in messages to buy, 
to sell. The clerks were at their places. Floor brokers 
_ were hastily looking over their orders. 

_ The stock tickers started to life, buzzing and grinding out 
their endless tapes. Opening quotations from Wall Street 
were put on the blackboards. The crowds stopped gossiping 
and watched the figures. 

May wheat opened at 91%. The game had _ begun. 
‘Wells, crossing the office floor with a telegram in his hand, 
heard the opening price—a quarter up. 

Three traders in a group in the middle of the floor were 
discussing that big order for France. i 

“You see the price,’’ said Wells, with calm assurance. 
_“ They*ve got to have this wheat. The world can’t eat bear 
| theories. Its got to have wheat.’’ 

_ Not one of the traders saw anything unusual in the old 
| broker’s manner. 

| He left the office without haste and went up to the trading- 
| hall. 


The wheat pit was aswarm with brokers whose shouts 
and gestures were unintelligible to the uninitiated. Wells 
skirted the crowd and saw nothing to dissatisfy him. The 
‘market was strong, advancing. The bears had begun to buy 
just as he wished. The trick was working. One of his men 
found him, bringing a telegram from Minneapolis. It said: 
|“ Market higher. Looks strong.’? This was as he had 
planned. He gave the man an order to buy in Minneapolis 
in order to help on the strength there. He found that only a 
Editor’s Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of August 24. 
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as an indiscriminate charity, of the benefits of which rich and 
poor alike are free to avail themselves. On this point the 
trust deed itself is silent; perhaps no hard and fast regula- 
tions could be framed which would provide against all the 
difficulties involved or settle all the delicate questions which 
might arise. None the less is the point important, not only 
in itself but also in its bearing upon the national character. 

To charge the Executive Committee with the irksome duty 
of investigating all claims and of discriminating between 
them would be to place upon that body an impossible task, 
and to make the attempt would be to rob the gift of all its 
grace. Indeed, it would most probably prevent from advanc- 
ing any claim some whom it is specially right to help. 


Wise Provisions of Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 


The matter is a very delicate one, and I am convinced that 
Mr. Carnegie has dealt with it in a manner that is absolutely 
wise and tactful. He has refused to lay down—or even to 
indicate —any rule of discrimination. In his letter to Lord 
Elgin of June 7, 1901, he says: 


My desire throughout has been that no capable student should 
be debarred from attending the university on account of the 
payment of fees. I believe that the conditions of application 
insure a sufficient standard of merit, and I hope that the honest 
pride for which my countrymen are distinguished will prevent 
claims from those who do not require assistance, and that the 
invidious task of inquiring into the circumstances of each candi- 
date need not be imposed on the Trustees. But, further to 
mark my personal belief and hope in this matter, I] have made 
provision in the trust deed that the Trustees may receive funds 
from others to be administered along with the funds placed by 
me. I consider this a valuable clause, believing, from my own 
experience with young men, that some students in after life may 
value the privilege of repaying advances received from the 
Trustees, although these are free gifts. I hope the Trustees 
will gladly welcome such repayments, if offered, as this will 
enable such students as prefer to do so to consider the payments 
made on their account merely as advances which they resolve 
to repay if ever in a position to do so, and that this will protect 
and foster the spirit of manly independence so dear to the Scot. 


He thus has imposed the task of judging when an ap- 
plication should be made, not on his Trustees, but on each 


little wheat had been delivered on May contracts. 
This was in his favor. The intoxication mounted to 
his brain. He was aware in every nerve that the 
crucial moment had come. But he kept his head 
clear by a kind of iron power. The price advanced 
acent. He judged that the time had come, and he 
gave the order to sell through those various agencies 
which he had carefully prearranged. The trick was 
to dump his wheat on the market while the excite- 
ment lasted; to slip from under his crushing load 
before the traders could find out what he was about. 
He stood at the edge of the wheat pit in the swaying 
skirt of the crowd while the selling for his account 
began. Still the market was strong, excited. The 
buying continued in full force. His wheat was taken 
readily. He felt his pulses pumping and a strong 
lift in his nerves. The trick was winning. 

As he turned away he was aware of that lameness 
in his neck as though he had been hanged, and he 
remembered with a dim surprise, as at something 
vague, far off, that dreadful, inexplicable fear. 

Downstairs in the corridor he 
stopped to buy a cigar. Two of 
his customers came up and began 
talking about the market. Wells 
was willing to talk, as a general 
jokes in the tense leisure of a battle 
which is going his way. Besides, 
he knew that his words, repeated 
by these men, would have some 
effect. Thus ten minutes passed. 

Entering his office he nearly col- 
lided with one of his clerks who 
was rushing out with a telegram to 
find him. Wells saw the excite- 
ment in the young man’s face as he 
reached for the message. It was 
from Minneapolis and it read: 
‘Flood of wheat coming out here. 
Market seems likely to break.’’ 

The broker looked down gravely 
at the yellow sheet. Had some one 
anticipated his stratagem? He 
walked over deliberately to the 
ticker which gave the quotations 
from upstairs and at a glance he 
saw that the character of the market 
was changing. The upward move- 
ment was checked. The prices 
came lower. Hestood by the ticker, 
watching the figures with a terrible 
fascination. Another Minneapolis 
message was handed him: ‘‘ Bowles 
is selling openly.”’ 

Yes, of course it was Bowles! 

His own selling was going on 
upstairs; but somebody else was 
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individual applicant. In other words, he trusts his country- 
men. If unwarranted claims are put forward the responsibil- 
ity will not rest upon any laxity in the rules of the adminis- 
trators of the Trust, but upon unconscientious action on the 
part of individuals. If help is necessary in order that any 
student may obtain university education, or that he may obtain 
it without undue burden, and without adding to the hardship 
or privations of others, then the help of this Trust can be 
claimed, not only rightly but as a matter of duty. Those who 
could well afford to pay may, it is true, still make the claim, 
and need fear no exposure. They will have to answer only 
to their own consciences. In a sense Scotsmen are made the 
trustees and administrators of the gift. This action will 
largely determine what part (subject to the deed) will be 
claimed as fees and what surplus will remain to extend the 
range and usefulness of the universities. The Trustees can 
only await the result. Opinions vary as to the proportion of 
students who will claim the benefit. As to this I venture no 
prophecy; but it will be a matter of singular interest as 
a test of national character to see what the proportion will 
be. 

If the proportion be large I shall certainly not from that 
fact alone rashly assume that claims have been unwarrantably 
put forward. No man dare say that without knowing what 
hadships have been suffered in the past to pay those fees. 
But this at least must be said, that Mr. Carnegie has paid the 
highest compliment to Scottish character in the confidence 
which he has shown; it is my belief that confidence will not 
be abused. 

In conclusion, I venture to say that Mr. Carnegie’s fore- 
sight and his prudent and well-balanced judgment have con- 
ferred upon Scotland not one benefit, but two; though he has 
made it certain that none of her sons will be debarred from a 
university education he has made it possible for her univer- 
sities to hold their own and meet the great demands made 
upon them by the new conditions which modern life is fore- 
ing upon them. 

At the same time, it may be that, though he has refused to 
subscribe to any extreme theories on either side, he has pre- 
pared the way for great changes in Scottish education, but if 
so he has done it with no dislocation of national traditions, 
and he has respected national pride. 


—A Romance 
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garment in her hands, 
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selling faster. The price was melting away with frightful 
rapidity. It came, 92, 91%, 91%, 91%. This would soon 
be a rout, a panic. He gave word to stop the selling on 
his account. At once the market hesitated, rallied a 
little, turned feebly upward. In the hope of bringing about 
another advance, of definitely turning back the tide, Wells 
began to buy. But the Minneapolis messages kept coming 
the same: ‘* Bowles selling openly.’’ Soon every one knew 
it. The miller was selling. More wheat was delivered on 
the May contracts. New York wired a denial of the report 
that a big shipment was to be made to France. The market 
turned downward again. The selling continued. The price 
sank. Wells felt the trap closing in upon him. He sent his 
own men upstairs to buy more in order to check the rout. 
He knew that he was taking desperate chances. His 
resources were already utterly exhausted. He could not pay 
for the wheat that he was buying, nor advance the margins 
on it unless the market should turn his way. He was using 
his credit to rob other men, making trades with them which 
he could not carry out. If the market kept against him he 
might ruin them as well as himself. And as though his 
buying were a signal the selling doubled. They had oceans 
of wheat to offer. The price still sank. It must be Bowles 
who was doing it. The broker felt the miller’s vast power 
steadily closing in upon him, tightening about him with its 
slow, irresistible coils. The miller’s heel was upon his neck 
at last. An uncontrollable rage seized him. He gave orders 
to buy right and left, knowing it was simple robbery. If 
they drove him into a corner so much the worse for them! 
There was nothing left of him except the will to fight. 

Still the oceans of wheat poured out. His reckless buying 
could not stop the rout. The coils tightened, tightened, 
crushing the life out of him. At one o’clock Bowles gave out 
a cablegram from France disposing of the canard. The word 
went round: “‘It was a trick gotten up by Wells.’”’ Wheat 
dropped to eighty-five cents. 

Wells went into his den, his lean figure with its habitual 
stoop, his hands hanging at his side, his eyes glaring down 
without seeing anything. An implacable fury, in which that 
inexplicable visitation of fear was strangely blent, possessed 
his mind. 

ST kil hiny! 
himself. 


I’1] kill him!’’ he said over and over to 


ELEVENTH CHAPTER 


HE Wells summer place at Lake Winnebago was built 
long before the house on Illinois Boulevard —a simple, 
comfortable cottage, standing alone in the midst of the wood, 
about half-way from the village railway station to the spa- 
cious procession of parks and villas along the Jake shore 
where the later, more pretentious comers have made their 
summer places. From the bench before the cottage the long 
reach of red-tile roof capping Bowles’ chateau is visible 
through the tree-tops. 
The road from the village to the chateau and the villas lies 
along the lake shore, and is bordered with shrubs most of the 
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way. From the shore the land rises in a thick wood, here 
full of underbrush, there cleared and carpeted over with 
sparse, pale wild grass. 

There is another road, a mere rude wagon track, higher up 
the slope, walking along which one is in the heart of the 
wood, with the water of the lake shining down below 
through the tree-trunks and bushes. 

The sun was setting as Wells walked along the road, bag 
in hand. A serene, mysterious life filled the woods, giving 
its veiled voice in the sounds of insects and birds, suspiring 
in the warm, damp air which was full of the smells of 
growing things. This serene, mysterious life touched the 
old broker’s bound spirit. He dimly felt a great, calm, 
impersonal, indifferent nature which offered him everything 
and left him free to choose as he pleased. 

A kind of light entered his bound mind whereby for a 
moment he saw himself in relation to all things, and he 
thought: ‘‘ No, surely, I will not do this idiotic thing. How 
silly and pitiful for one old man to kill another. That 
would be dreadful, and so foolish! ”’ 

This had come to him dimly several times before —when 
he was buying the things in his bag and when he was talking 
to the friendly passenger on the train; but never so clearly 
as now. 

It comforted him to think that he could go down and 
throw the bag into the water. He walked along for a 
moment quite happy in this thought—that at any time he 
could climb down and throw the bag into the water. 

He presently felt again the serene mysterious life of the 
wood calmly observing him, indifferent to what he did. In 
a moment his heart clutched together; the leaden fear came 
upon him. He could not throw the bag into the water. He 
had no power to climb down from the upper road, swing 
forth his arm and open his fingers. His will was locked. 
Well, if they drove him into a corner so much the worse for 
them. That cursed Bowles, who had ruined him! He 
walked on, a lean, stooped figure, hurrying along the rude 
wood-road. 

Laura sat on the bench before the cottage, watching the 
lower road. Wells was almost upon-her before she saw him. 
She sprang up in a flutter of surprise, and ran to meet him. 

‘“Why, father!’’ she cried. Her arm slipped around him 
as she kissed him, her eyes shining at him. ‘“‘ How did you 
happen to come? Why didn’t you let us know? Id have 
met you at the station. Isn’t mother coming, too? Just a 
little lark of your own? Bob’s down at the village. You 
must have come by the wood-road. I was watching the 
shore-road for Bob. I’m so surprised—and glad!”’ 

Her speech bubbled forth in a happy effervescence. The 
old broker felt her joy in the way she kissed him, in her 
shining eyes, in the very motion of her limbs as she walked 
beside him, in everything about her. He felt her bright 
grace shining into his dark world. 

““T’m glad,’’ she repeated. ‘‘I was lonesome to see you 
—really.’’ From her glance, and the slight smiling which 
touched a dimple in her cheek, he understood what she 
meant. He felt the unconscious coquetry of a thoroughly 
happy woman, fondly reproaching him a little for not having 
let her love him, eager in her own happiness to make him 
happy. They came to the bench. “‘ Sit down until Bob 
comes,’’ she said; “‘I’ll run and see if the room is ready for 
you. Let me take your bag.’’ 

Without resistance, almost before he knew it, the bag was 
in her hand; she was carrying it to the house. 

He dropped to the bench with one strange, swift look at 
his empty hand. How light it felt with that burden gone! 
How light his mind felt! He began thinking vaguely that 
they might arrange to live there with her through the sum- 
mer. He had a hungry wish that Susan were there. 

It occurred to him presently that Laura did not know of 
his scandalous failure on ’Change, with which by this time 
the city was clamorous; and it came to him with a start of 
surprise that the failure was only a few hours old. Yet it 
seemed to have happened so long ago! 

Meantime Laura was upstairs putting the room to rights. 
The bag stood ona chair. In the wish to do all she could 
for her father, to render every little affectionate service, she 
started to unpack it. She sprung the catch, opened the bag 
wide and lifted out a nightgown. A sudden, startled arrest 
locked her nerves. She stood, the garment in her hands, 
staring down into the bag. A revolver lay there, ugly, 
ominous in its passive deadliness. The polished tube of 
steel, with its crooked handle, held her eyes—a thing so 
hateful, murderous, so far from her habit. Her startled 
mind asked: ‘‘ Why should father be carrying that?’’ She 
shuddered a little without exactly knowing why. She could 
not bring herself to touch it, and as though she had uncovered 
a detestable secret she hastily returned the garment to its 
place and closed the bag. 

Hastening downstairs, still nervous and shaken, she went 
to the kitchen to see how the dinner was coming on; and in 
this commonplace occupation the equilibrium of her mind 
was presently restored. To have a revolver was no such 
extraordinary thing. She even laughed at herself for her 
fears. Her nervousness passed. 

The matter of the dinner detained her for some time. 
When: she returned to the bench it was growing dusk. 
Robert was very late. Her fondness began to create fears 
for him. She talked to her dumb father; but now and then 
she leaned forward, peering toward the shore-road through 
the gathering dusk; now and then her speech showed the 
absent mind. 

““Why, what can have made him so late?’’ she said. 
“Of course it’s quite safe here. Still, there are tramps 
about. You know, they held up a man on the other side of 
the lake last week. One ought to use some caution. Robert 
himself spoke of it last night when we were sitting here. 
You know Mr. Bowles still comes up on the 8:45 and walks 
home along the shore-road. I don’t think he ought to—do 
you? And he said he’d be back for dinner at seven. Of 


course he’s all right—only I wish he’d come. 
now, or wait?’’ 
‘* Let’s wait,’’ said Wells. f 
He heard his own voice sounding in the dark. Her fear — 
infected him in a strange way. Something vast, mysterious, ¢ 
impersonal, full of fate moved in the darkening wood. He — 
felt it moving and was aware of a little, hot, quick, rodent- z 
like fear of it as he sat speechless, staring into the dusk. | 
Pictures came and went in his brain—the wheat pit— | 
Holiday on that wintry morning and Holiday on the street — 
corner—four fellow-brokers to whom he had given buying 
orders coming into his office when his failure was noised — | 
about and cursing him fora thief. All the time that living _ 
thing moved in the dark wood, drawing him on, observing 
him. ; " 
Presently Laura got up to ease her nerves and went to the © 
house, where she tried to busy herself for a few moments. — 
She came back, stood by the bench awhile, really frightened — 
now; then went away toward the shore, where any moving | 
figure on the road would show against a patch of shining | 
water. Wells watched her go, leaving him with his fate. | 
When she came back she saw that her father had left the 
bench. Entering the house, she encountered him coming 
out. The rays of the hall lamp fell upon the two faces turned — 
to each other in a swift, wordless glance. An indefinable _ 
shock passed through the woman. In the set look of the — 
older face, with eyes singularly leaden, yet bloodshot, she 
thought she read a fear for Robert, justifying her own fear. 
She could not speak —as though speaking would bring forth _ 
the fear into an accomplished tragedy. Wells went out. | 
Laura dropped into a chair, looking about her, trying to con-_ 
trol her fear and think of something to do. She heard the 
far, faint whistle of the Chicago train—the 8:45. | 
It may have been two minutes later that she heard the | 
strong, rapid step on the porch, sprang up, and rushed into | 
her husband’s arms. , 


Shall we eat Y 
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TWELFTH CHAPTER 


\ 71TH Bob in her arms, strong and sound under the cosy — 
light of their lamp, all her fears instantly became a — 

dear joke—as though gay life had for an instant put on a 
horrid mask, in a prank to frighten her; then whisked it : 
aside, laughing at her for the start she gave. The mask | 
gave a new inspiration, a new zest to joy. She laughed, — 
hugging him and laughing again, smothering him with | 
endearments while she scolded him for staying. = | 

Then she saw there was something else. Harper took a_ 
folded newspaper from his pocket. | 

‘Your father’s failed, Laura,’’? he began; and hetold her | 
briefly what had happened. At once she understood her — 
father’s unexpected appearance. She stood looking up at her — 
husband, wordless, stricken through and through with pity. _ 

““Oh, poor father! Poor papa! He’s here, Bob, you | 
know. He came here. Poor father!’ P| 

“Here? But your mother telegraphed. They gave me | 
the wire at the station. That’s what kept me. Strange— 
nobody saw him. He must have jumped off at the water 
tank. Your mother wired to know if he were here.’’ ‘ 

‘Then she doesn't know! You must go back at once, Bob, 
and wire her. At once, Bob! She doesn’t know where he | 
is. Go at once, dear. Poor papa! He came to me—came | 
to me in this trouble. How I love him!’ At once she | 
remembered. She clapped her hands to her face; dropped — 
them; stood looking at her husband a statue of remorse. —_—| 

“Oh, I’ve failed! I’ve failed again!’ she cried. “He | 
came to me. I’ve failed! Iwas so full of you, so anxious 
about you, I almost forgot him. Maybe he’s gone away 
again. Maybe I’ve let him go away again. We’ll find him! 
I'll go with you!’’ It occurred to her that he might not have | 
goneaway. ‘‘ You look for him at the station, in the village, — 
Bob. Go to the hotel. Inquire. If you find him, make him ~ 
come back. I’ll wait there. We'll surely find him. But } 
wire mother first.’’ . | 

In her eagerness she forgot the dinner. 
off she ran out to the bench. It was empty. She returned 
to the house. In a moment she picked up the evening paper — } 
at which she had barely glanced. Even the headlines told 
her more than Harper had said. She read hastily, but | 
enough to see that it was more than simple failure. It was | 
utter ruin, disgrace, dishonor. She read of Holiday’s accu-— 
sation and of the fellow-brokers who had cursed Wells in his — 
office. She dropped the paper, trembling, her lips apart, her — 
face colorless, staring into a void. In the void there slowly 
gathered and took form an open traveling-bag. 

At the door of Wells’ room she struck a match, steadying 
herself with one hand on the door-jamb and peering in. The 
swift light brought out various familiar things—the bureau, 
chairs, the untouched bed. The room was still and empty. 
She lit the gas and turned to the bag, her heart laboring t 
beat. The revolver was gone. 

Rushing downstairs and out-of-doors, bare-headed, she 
took to the wood-road without any reason, running as fast as 
she could over the difficult footing, striving to see through 
the gloom, every instant yearning with wild anxiety® toward © 
the human figure erect or prostrate which might be revealed 
out of each patch of shadow ahead or aside. The dark was 
populous with this solitary figure which faded each instant 
from her breathless haste. Bodily fatigue and the mockery 
of the dusk which each moment silently engulfed the object 
of her search, imposed a certain perception of the order and 
relationship of things upon her distracted mind. Why in this 
direction rather than another? Still she hurried on from the 
original impulse. The dark and silence of the wood lay 
about her. Here she stumbled. Now and then an over 
hanging bough, dewily fragrant, whipped her face like a 
feeler of the still, mysterious life within the wood reachit 
out to take account of her. Everywhere this wide, serene 
summer night, silent in its intense secret life, seemed to 
know what she wanted and indifferently to hide it from her. 
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When Harper scl 
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fe She dragged wearily back to the cottage. 
shadows were saturated with an impenetrable and sentient 


_been brought back to herout of the mystery. 


| failure was tolerable. 


The endless 


repose. The dark shapes of trees in the front yard seemed 
never to have stirred since time was—yet ‘to watch. The 
house itself was now dark, its dim form holding itself far 
and indifferently remote from her. Her limbs were heavy, 
but she had not found him. Everywhere the still dark, within 
some of whose impenetrable folds the tragedy was hap- 
pening, baffled her search. It knew—it knew—but she 
could not find out. 

She climbed up the steps and opened the front door, calling 
tothe maid. There was no answer. Robert was not there. 
The tragedy had devoured them all. She crept upstairs to 
her father’s room. Again the swift light brought up the 
familiar objects—the bureau, chairs, the untouched bed. 
The inanimate repose of those homely things seemed to 
allege her loss. Their cruel changelessness held the secret, 
as though they were his body immutably resolved into that 
silent, sentient world which had swallowed him up. 

She lay, cuddled and shivering, wide-eyed, on the hall 
Jounge when sounds of human life abruptly invaded the 
silent, sentient void—the breaking of twigs, a muffled noise 
of horses, a subdued voice. At the door she made out a car- 
riage standing in the rough road before the cottage; human 
figures bearing a burden. 

They brought him in— Bowles, Robert and a servant 
Jaid him on the lounge. 

She made out that Robert had come up with them just 
before they reached the house. Bowles 
was still explaining it to him. 

“T was walking home, you know,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ and I thought I saw somebody by 
aclump of bushes. The manstepped out. 
It was Wells. I stopped short. He had 
a pistol. He lifted it up. I couldn’t say 
anything; I just looked at him. He 
turned it to his own breast and fired. I 
couldn’t say anything, you know. I just 
looked at him. Heaimed at himself. It 
was just where the road turns from the 
shore.’’ 

The miller’s voice broke and trembled 
over these short, labored utterances. His 
broad face was perfectly white. Hestared 
from one to the other. In the intervals 
of laboring speech his nether lip hung 
loose, slightly quivering. 

“He stepped out in front of me——’’ 
the miller repeated it, dreadfully shaken, 
half stupefied by his agitation. His fear- 
ing eye glanced down at the form on the 
lounge. 

The old broker’s composed and colorless 
face seemed to scorn the miller’s agitation. 
Serene with its locked secrets and this 
final secret of death, it seemed to take an 
immortal triumph at last over Bowles with 
all his luck and power and money. 

“The doctor must be here!’’ Bowles 
was crying in his agitation. 

Laura sat beside the couch. In her first 
perception she had caught the faint move- 
ment of the breast, the slight sigh, the 
quiver ofthe lip. She had scarcely heeded 
anything else. Life was still here. Her 
whole concern bent itself to that with 
single, tense regard. Without an excla- 
mation or so much as a gesture she sat 
beside the couch, holding his inert hand, 
her eyes bent upon his face. His life had 


and 


The composed, colorless features, with 
their strange effect of scorn, locked in all 
his secrets. He whom love had missed 
lay in the state of his impenetrable soli- 
What far, lonely, secret ways he 
had gone. The woman bent over him, her 
eyes yearning with the will to bring him 
home. 


THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 


ELLS sat on the bench before the cot- 

tage, the hot woods droning under 
Mrs. Wells sat just within 
the screen door to the hall, looking out 
every moment or two at the lean, bent, 
solitary figure. 

The broker’s bodily strength had _ re- 
turned slowly. The town house was 
closed and advertised for sale. Back in 
that teeming hive they were sweeping up 
the last litter of the failure which had 
already passed into history, excepting now and then for a 
belated wail over the meagreness of the débris. Wells had 
not been to town. There was no attempt to disturb him 
here. He had already passed from the stage, which was busy 
with other actors. His wife and daughter had been beside 
him continually. But now that he was stronger and able to 
get about they were no longer near him. 

The little fiction which Bowles and Robert and the doctor 
had made up about an attack by a highwayman had been 
accepted politely, simply because it was so hopelessly trans- 
Parent. Every one knew that the ruined broker had 
attempted suicide. 

When the strength began coming back to his limbs it 
brought in the inextinguishable shame of this fact. The 
Plenty of other men failed. But the 
humiliation of having attempted suicide! No one could 
know the dark struggle of his spirit which issued in turning 
Weapon against himself instead of against Bowles. But 
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even the two loving women who watched by his bed —their 
tender solicitude seemed to pity him for a weak, idiotic old 
man who had tried ineffectually to kill himself like a love- 
sick girl. 

In his shame he wished to be alone. The whims of a con- 
valescent must be humored, and the two loving, anxious 
women sadly gave him his way. 

But the last two weeks a more alarming symptom had 
appeared. Daily Wells spent hours locked in his room. 
The helpless mother and daughter, met with the hard armor 
of his old aloofness and abstraction, knew what it meant. 
They already saw him giving himself back into the coils of 
his passion. They imagined him, in his locked room, spend- 
ing hours scheming, devising, plotting, meditating, planning 
a stroke to recover his fortune, putting forth his practiced 
old mind in preparations for a new campaign. 

Wells arose from the bench and entered the house, stub- 
bornly avoiding his wife’s anxious eye and ignoring Laura’s 
call. He mounted the stairs with labor and went to his 
room. 

Half an hour later Laura went up noiselessly, as she had 
gone up before. But this time a narrow crack appeared 
between the edge of the door and the casing. He had for- 
gotten to lock himself in. She put her hand to the door and 
entered the room, her heart beating high. 

Wells sat ina large old rocking-chair beside the window. 
A broad lap-board lay across his knees. He had a deck of 
cards and was playing solitaire. 


— she sat beside the couch, holding his 


Laura halted abruptly, with an inexpressible shock, dum- 
founded by this unexpected sight. Wells jerked his head 
around, his wide eyes startled, defensive, guilty. For a big 
instant the glances of the father and the daughter hung 
dumbly together; and the truth lay revealed between them. 

The broker’s mind, still helpless in his weakness and amid 
the ruins of his business, but worn to old habits, occupied 
itself with this childish imitation of the old game. He sat 
in here by the hour shuffling and distributing the cards, 
childishly absorbed in the shifts of chance, like a ruined 
Napoleon playing with tin soldiers. 

A dull, pathetic blush colored his lean, wrinkled old cheek 
in the nakedness of his shame. 

‘©Go away! Go away!’’ he commanded harshly, but in 
a voice which trembled. Laura flung herself beside his chair, 
seized his trembling hands. ‘‘No! No! I won't go away, 
father! Ill never go away again!’’ She bent over his 
hands, kissing them, her tears wetting them. 


inert hand, her eyes bent upon his face 


”) 


“Go away, girl! Go away!” his shaking voice repeated. 
Go away, girl!’’ His own dry old eyes ran with tears. 
**T ain’t worth it, Laura! I ain’t worth it!’’ 


ims 


‘““No! No! Never! Never! I'll never go away again, 
father!’’ She still kissed his hands, wet with her tears. 


“We'll never go away again, father! 
she called loudly. 


Mother! Mother!’’ 


(THE END) 


Qed 
Fallacies About Brain-Work 


By William Mathews 


E HEAR a great deal to-day about excessive brain- 
work, and we read in the newspapers of frequent 
breakdowns from that cause. Every week or oftener we are 
told of some clergyman, leading merchant, or other business 
man who collapses and has to quit work — perhaps take a trip 
to Europe and reside there for months or a year —for that 
reason. College students are reported from time to time as 
damaging or killing themselves by hard study. We doubt 
the truth of most of these statements. A knowledge of the 
facts would show, we believe, that in nine tenths of these 
cases the cause of the breakdown was not an excess of brain- 
work, but the lack of something else—such as nutritious 
food, sleep, bodily exercise and a cheerful temper. The 
truth is, no organ of the body is tougher 

than the brain. Hard work alone, pure 

and simple—apart from anxieties and 

fear, from forced or voluntary stinting of 

the body’s needed supply of food or sleep 

and the mind’s need of social intercourse 

—does far more to invigorate the brain 

than to lessen its strength; does more to 
prolong life than to cut or fray its thread. 

It is the rarest thing in the world for a 
man to think himself to death, unless his 
thoughts run for many years in a monot- 
onous rut—which is as detrimental to 
vigor as a monotonous diet to the digest- 
ive functions—or unless his thoughts 
relate to something very painful, irritat- 
ing, or distressing. It has been justly 
said that thought is to the brain what 
exercise is to the physical organism: it 
keeps the channels of life clear, the blood- 
vessels unobstructed, so that the vital fluid 
courses along them distributing newness 
of life and vigor of action to the latest 
hour of existence. On the other hand, 
the want of thought starves the circula- 
tion, and causes men to drivel and sleep 
in old age —dead to everything but eating 
and drowsing in the chimney-corner. 

If a great lawyer, a leading merchant, 
manufacturer, railway manager, or editor 
subjects his nervous system to a ceaseless 

= strain, taking his scanty meals or “‘ pick- 
me-ups’?’ irregularly and in a hurry — 
bolting rather than slowly masticating his 
food and sometimes omitting it altogether, 
and brooding over perplexing problems 
late at night, and even after he is in bed 
—what can be more absurd, when the 
inevitable crash comes, than to ascribe it 
to excessive brain-work? 

So untrue is it that college students 
break down from the stress of study on 
the brain that, other things being equal, 
the hardest students enjoy the best health. 
Where one young man, if any, ruins his 
health by wrestling with mathematical 
and psychological problems, or with the 
enigmas of Greek and Latin syntax, bad 
habits, the strain and excitement of ath- 
letic contests, cigars, wine-drinking, and 
other forms of dissipation, and heavy eat- 
ing at late hours, undermine the health 
of hundreds. The two little fingers of 
Dissipation are often heavier than the 
loins of Euclid. Professor Pierce, of 
Harvard, demonstrated this some forty 
years ago by tables of longevity which 
showed that the greatest mortality for the 
first ten years after graduation is found 
among those who lagged behind in schol- 
arship while in college. 

The lives of the great scholars in ancient 
and modern times show that a student 
who takes abundant food, sleep and ex- 

ercise at regular hours, sits down to his meals in a pleas- 
ant mood, rests half an hour afterward, recreates himself by 
frequent rides or walks and commerce with his fellows, may 
toil over his books ten or twelve hours a day, and yet live 
happily till he reaches fourscore years, or even longer. 

We believe that hundreds of persons who are supposed 
to have shortened their lives by overwork of the brain would 
have died far earlier but for their mental labor. Dryden, in 
his famous portrait of Shaftesbury, pictures him as 

“CA fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pygmy body to decay.”’ 

A fiery soul his, indeed, was; but we are sure that the 
body’s decay was due to disease, not to the intense activity of 
his brain. The truth is, the author of the Habeas Corpus Act 
could not move without his crutch, and he suffered daily from 
illness. Instead of shortening his life, it is probable that his 
mental activity prolonged it by preventing a morbid brooding 
over his physical infirmities and pains. 
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RBITRATION always appears to be a 
proposition to the under dog. 
@ 
HAUNCEY M. DEPEW says that they are just beginning 
to understand the Monroe Doctrine in Europe. Had 


the Senator gone to Spain he would have found people who 
had taken a post-graduate course in understanding it. 


most alluring 


2 
UROPE has to come to us for wheat when the crop is short 
and for harvesting machinery when the crop is bounti- 
ful. In the game of working both ends and the middle also 
Uncle Sam appears to have taken a few simple, easy lessons. 


Q 


BLE men on both sides of the ocean are making a constant 
effort to extend the principle of arbitration. Enlisted in 
this movement are boards of trade, chambers of commerce, 
legislatures and organizations of capital and of labor. 
Sentiment rules the world. For centuries the war fever has 
been bred into our minds and dispositions, and national prej- 
udices have time and again been too strong for the common- 
sense of the people. The movement for arbitration is com- 
paratively recent. At best it was one of those chimerical 
ideas which people accepted as good in its way, but imprac- 
ticable in the case of international differences. But steadily 
the faithful friends of the cause have made their appeals, and 
already they have won the spoken indorsements of nearly 
every nation of the world. Furthermore, they have convinced 
the people that war is a bad thing. Of course, we must not 
expect war to cease altogether any more than we may look 
for the immediate regeneration of the human race; but 
arbitration is making it less frequent and is bringing the 
peoples into that state of mind which more readily accepts 
the decision of an umpire. 
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American Humorists as Trade-Winners 


HE author of a recent book on the future of India, Mr. 

Meredith Townsend, in a passage on the possibilities of 

an ‘‘ American Invasion ’’ of that country, says: ‘‘ The suave 

and humorous American will possibly become the most pop- 

ular of white men with Asiatics, and may be able to convey 

to them ideas more acceptably than any other. Neverthe- 
less, the American will not rule the Asiatic.”’ 

To such Americans as may especially long to rule Asiatics 
this will possibly be disheartening. But to most of us it 
brings a very interesting suggestion. We have never 
thought of our suavity and our humor as more than merely 
ornamental qualities. At any rate, so far as foreign trade 
is concerned, we have scarcely counted them as assets. 
We have thought it sufficient to send plenty of traveling men 
to display our goods to the benighted heathen, and to furnish 
to savages green calico with yellow spots when the savages 
happened to want that color combination, instead of insist- 
ing, as the British trader often does, that they should buy 
magenta speckled with blue. Ordinary business cleverness, 
provided, of course, that it was greater than that of our rivals, 
we have thought sufficient. But it is well worth considering 
that because we are suave and humorous we can be popular. 
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The matter is more far-reaching than mere trade questions. 
Whether we want to sell calicoes, to govern the Filipinos, or 
to introduce Christianity into China, it will aid us enormously 
to be popular. Being popular will give us an advantage over 
every other nation. 

And we, being the great compound nation, ought, if any 
nation ever could, to be able to put ourselves in sympathy 
with every kind of man. Weare made up of a little of every- 
thing; we should be able to understand a little of every- 
thing. The American is adaptable by right of birth. As to 
Europe, we have long understood this. . We have something 
of the Puritanism of England, something of the nervous sen- 
sitiveness of France, something of the childish gayety of 
Italy, something of the perseverance of Germany. Out of 
our many-sided personality we ought to find something to 
put us in touch with Asia. —H. G. RHODES. 
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We hear considerable from tine to time about the 
dignity of labor, but the laborer does not last long 
who tries lo hold his Job on dignity. 
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The Wife as Business-Head of the Family 


HE partnership of marriage is often a failure because the 

husband does not succeed in business. 

It is a real failure, although perhaps not always a dismal 
failure. The affection stays, all the obligations are met, 
and there may continue a loving serenity. Nevertheless, the 
ghost of failure is shut up with the two people who are 
bound together and who never dream of ceasing to love. 
For when hopes are declining because the promise of youth 
has not met its opportunity, or because a misfit seems to 
clothe every endeavor, two ambitious partners in marriage 
cannot be thoroughly happy. 

The young man makes his great essay in life; 
woman who has tied her faith to him looks on, 
and spurs. But she can do little more than that. 

If she sees him constantly gaining ground, then gratifica- 
tion and complacency are at the bottom of her consciousness, 
and ease of life keeps her face charming. It is not because 
he is able to give her more things, though such things may 
be one-fourth of life, but because he brings true her dreams 
of achievement, because he opens the door of life wider and 
she shares his sense of power. 

But if affairs go the other way, if the man fails to grasp 
here and to combine there, or if his all-to-gether cannot get 
its place, then begins for them both, and for her in particular, 
an ordeal of adjustment to a less hopeful outlook on the 
future. Here is a deadening of hopes, a dying of longings, 
which is written on the faces of multitudes of women who 
smile and yet cannot smile it off. 

The pathos of this situation raises a practical question. 

Is the situation unalterable? If the man, for reasons 
beyond help, fails habitually in his undertakings, is there 
any harm to love or to loyalty for the woman to acknowledge 
the fact openly and early to herself? From such an honest 
admission she can take a new view of their united fortunes. 

What can she do? The chances are even that she may 
have in herself that talent for succeeding which her husband 
lacks. In other words, the family should be exploited for 
success, as a business firm would be amid similar circum- 
stances. In a business concern that member comes to the 
front who by native force can make the business flourishing. 

The woman sometimes is this effectual member of the 
matrimonial firm. It is lucky if she finds it out in time and 
determines to take up the problem rationally as her own, 
undeterred by false pride or by foolish fondness. 

But a wife usually waits too Jong before she acknowledges 
the probability of her husband’s eventual failure. She waits 
until her own day for doing things is past, or until she is 
called upon to do, but is not able to do, the creative kind of 
work which she might have done five or ten years earlier. 
Sentimentality for a vanished expectation has narrowed her 
idea of herself. She has let discouragement eat out her 
heart—that essence of discouragement which is distilled 
through another's loss of spirit. 

How much simpler it would have been had she shifted the 
responsibility of creative work to her own shoulders as soon 
as there was reason to suspect that she was fitted to bear it 
the better and more lightly of the two. A certain pride 
unquestionably would have suffered; but the family might 
have been a business success; her own place in the world 
might have been saved; and the children might have had 
their rightful chance. — FRANCIS BELLAMY. 
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On closer inspection Texas seems to have arrived 
al the conclusion that the ot! octopus ts not such a 
bad fellow after all. 


Shelving Young Men of Fifty 


E HEAR a great deal in these days about ‘‘ the dead 
line’’ in the ministerial calling. At fifty years of 

age, or even forty, a preacher is said to have reached this 
imaginary line, at which he is supposed to be superannuated, 
although he should be, and commonly is, at the very flood- 
tide of his power. Churches of all denominations want, 
therefore, young pastors. If they are but newly fledged from 
their nests at Andover, Newton or Princeton, so much the 
better. But can the student who graduated at a theological 
seminary one, five or ten years ago possibly have the learn- 
ing, pastoral experience, knowledge of men, wisdom, tact, 
ceteris paribus, which the gray-headed pastor has accumu- 
lated by thirty or forty years of study, sermonizing, trial and 
pastoral toil? Our ‘‘slow’’ forefathers, who lived before the 
days of steam and electric travel, telephones and short-cut 
courses of education, thought not. Of course, they knew 


well enough that there were exceptional men, a Jonath 
Edwards, a Jeremy Taylor, a Nathaniel Emmons—as at 
later day there were a Buckminster, a Channing, a Bushn 
a Summerfield, a Starr King—in whom genius could supp] 
the place of years of study and experience. But, for 
preacher of average natural gifts, they deemed these p 
requisite to success. 
“Qld”? and ‘‘ young ’’ are purely relative terms. It isn 
the gray hairs on a man’s head, the crow’s-feet about his eyes 
or the wrinkles on his face that prove him old, but the lack 
of force and fire, of elastic hope and faith, pi mental and 
spirtual power. o: 
When the pastor of the first Congregational Church 
Boston died, in 1663, the church resolved to supply his place 
by a young man, and accordingly elected Mr. Davenport, 
New Haven, then seventy years old. 
There are men of sixty and seventy, and even eighty yea 
who are brimming with enthusiasm and energy, and there 
are others but thirty years old who are bankrupt in both.) 
““ The dead line,’’ which is supposed to threaten clergymen 
chiefly, exists as really in every other calling; but it is one 
which is fixed at no age, but is continually shifting, and is 
drawn, not by fate or providence, but by each man for him. 
self. The preacher draws it when he is self-satisfied 
stops growing mentally and spiritually; when he ceases 
keep abreast with the thought, science and impro 
processes of his time. Chalmers, Robert Hall, Bushn 4 
Wayland, Edwards Park never reached the line in questi 
They did not, at any period of their lives, lay down t 
oars and float with the current. They knew that mentale 
man cannot simply mark time; that, like Virgil’s boatman, 
si brachia forte remisit—if he relaxes his efforts he is a 
backward. They continued to the last alive in every fi 
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interested in every new advance of thought; and if they had 
each lived and studied for a century they never would have 
thought of tying up at any time their respective stocks 
knowledge, and labeling them complete. Many of the liv 
most energetic, and most receptive clergymen we know— 
men who keep all the windows of the mind open to new 
ideas—are past sixty. 

Of course, there are languid, spiritless old men in the m 
istry, as in all other callings; but, in the great majority 
cases, old age found them —it did not make them — such, F 
it was a preacher of this stamp whom a venerable father Al 
Israel is said to have taken by the whiskers and warn 
““You had better dye these, for, if you leave your pres 
charge, nobody will call you with such a badge of advanced 
life,’’ the advice was not the sagest. It was his brains that) 
needed dyeing, not his whiskers. _—WILLIAM MATHEWS, — 

es] 
The man with a good constitution should be able 
to recuperate from his summer vacation in at least 
tzvo weeks. 
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The Next Problem for Inventors 


(et ele any expression is more common in general ¢ 
versation than that of wonder as to what will be the next 
step of invention. We have done so much, indeed, that i 
not uncommon to hear it declared dogmatically that we have) 
reached the limit, which means generally that we shall neve 
do things— whether the “‘ thing ’’ be the purchase of a spoo| 
of cotton or a little journey across the continent — very mucl 
quicker than at present. It is quite possible, indeed, that \ 
shall not, and it is doubtful if we shall be very much bett 
off if we discover that we can. 
The real problem for inventors, considering the great 
good to the greatest number, is to enable us to move not m 
quickly but more happily; to diminish, first of all, the noi 
and the resulting nervous tension with which modern progr 
has replaced the red Indian at the door of the stockade or | 
masked robber at the door of the stagecoach. The need 
such invention — in other words, a public appreciation of po 
sible flaws in the theory that rapid motion is in itself pro 
ress and involves a necessary sacrifice of the pleasures of the 
eye and the satisfaction of the ear—has here and there 
become already sufficiently manifest to make gardens ° 
shrubs and flowers an essential part of more than one line 
railroad stations, to inaugurate the practice of sprinkling 
tracks with oil in order to lay the dust and insure more qu 
running, to pave city streets with asphalt in place of cobb 
stones, to restrict heavy teaming to certain thoroughfares, 
legislate against tuneless street music, and to start crusa 
against the vocal atrocities of those who cry their vari 
wares in public highways. 
In Boston, to take a concrete example, a corporation ¢ 
trolling the system of rapid transit recently put in operati 
has leaped at once to the position of defendant in a series ¢ 
lawsuits for depreciation of property owing to the consté 
thunder of its trains, and has been subject to no little cri 
cism for the celerity which it enforces upon even the 
Bostonians in entering and leaving them. 
The fact is, the American people stir in a sleep in whic 
they have been dreaming of a material, one-sided progres 
and many of them are already awake to the fact that the t 
touchstone of life is to do a thing not only expeditiously | 
without either a waste of nervous tissue or an excess of appar 
ent effort. 
Let the awakening become general and the corporations— 
which, when all is said and done, depend upon public opin 
ion and are accustomed rather to approve than to oppose 
improvement — will inevitably respond to this very quick 
ing in the conception of material progress. The link betwe 
1apid transit and satisfactory transit is the invention w 
shall make speed comparatively noiseless, and it is safe tc 
say that it would find a ready welcome in the office of any 
our important transportation companies. . 
—R.W. 
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THE BALD EAGLES’ BALL 


4 
7 NE of Patsy’s matches had borne the inevitable fruit, 
i) and now, indeed, we were properly “‘ in it.’’ Forty- 
3 one coupled to the hydrant at the door and a stream 
crashed through one of the windows. The Chief called for a 

adder, and a moment later it fell with a bump against the 
cornice. Discovery, with all that it portended to us— jail, 
_ probably —was now certain. 

The projecting end of the ladder vibrated, and a helmeted 
head appeared above the cornice. It was Dave Staples, with 
Nineteen’s pipe. 

“How’d you fellers git up here?’’ Dave asked. 

“Came up the other way,’’ replied quick-witted Patsy. 

Dave quickly followed the pipe, and we helped with the 
hose. Other jadders had been raised, and firemen were 
coming up. It was no place for us, so we followed Dave 
down the scuttle. His first splash around put the fire nearly 
all out, but there was light enough to show us the way to the 
stairs. Down we went and made quick time to the street. 

Forty-one’s house was pretty well scorched, but not seri- 
ously damaged. Members of other companies helped them 
clean and dry it out so the engine could be housed, and soon 
everything had settled back to its normal condition. 

Our advertisements survived the racket, as they escaped 
notice in the flurry. Next day our fondest hopes were 
realized. As Dave kept mum it was supposed that 
Nineteen’s men put them there after the Chief left. 

Some of the papers printed pictures of Forty-one’s house 
with our cards strung across the front, whereby we obtained 
much free advertising. This also attracted attention to their 
mishap. Residents of the district became interested, held a 
fair, and restored the house to better shape than ever; so that 

our escapade proved beneficial all around. 

Our time being short, Mr. Hayden—Nineteen’s foreman 
—kindly allowed us the use of the meeting-room every other 
night. Plans were perfected, reports of committees received, 
and action taken on the innumerable suggestions that poured 

‘in from all sides. Financially the success of the ball was 
assured, and we were determined that it should be socially, too. 

The firemen helped us with the decoration of the hall. 
Mr. Hayden voluntarily loaned us the handsome mahogany 
“back’’ of the engine. We hired twenty-five cages of singing 
canaries; and sisters and sweethearts made banners, rosettes, 
streamers and ornamental mottoes. 

On the eventful night our hall looked nice enough for any- 
body. The whitewashed walls and ceilings were hidden by 
flags and streamers, and the birds sang sweetly from ever- 

green bowers. A band of ten pieces was concealed ina grove 
of Christmas trees, set in a square of heavy planks. The 
hall was brilliantly illuminated by more than four dozen 
sperm candles. A special committee of three had them in 
charge, with orders to keep them alight, and renew them 
when necessary, regardless of expense. 

Thad never been any hand to cultivate girls, so, as I had 
to have a lady, I invited my cousin Madge. We had never 
been on very good terms, as I had a grudge against the entire 
family on account of the way the junior members had 
received sister Jennie and me when we first came to the 
country; but Madge couldn’t afford to decline an invitation 
to the ball—even from red-headed Bob. Patsy made sure of 
Jennie by getting in his requisition the very next day after 
the first resolution was adopted. 

Patsy said he never expected to go to such grand “‘ doin’s”’ 
again, so he rigged himself out brand-new from top to toe, 
and drove up to our door after Jennie ina hack. Father saw 
him coming, and I dreaded an explosion — knowing them both 
—but he only gave an extra 
snort, and withdrew to the 

_ kitchen till they got away. 
_ I got no hack for Madge; it 
was only six blocks and she was 
a notable walker. 
_ The ladies were shown toa 
dressing-room, while we fore- 
gathered in the loft for a 
smoke. When the master-of- 
ceremonies summoned us he 
announced a delegation from - 
Nineteen. Pipes and cigars 
were hastily doused ; coat lapels 
furtively scrutinized for ashes; 
hair—and, where possible, 
mustaches—solicitously 
stroked and patted into shape, 
and we descended to join the 
ladies. There was a great 
bustling to find partners; we 
took the places assigned us J 
with the least possible awk- 
-wardness; and as we swung 
_ around the room in the grand 
march each Volunteer was 
‘proud of himself and his organ- 
ization—I know I was. 


i 
‘third of six stories by Mr. 
Hamblen, describing the life, 


old-time volunteer firemen, 
and in particular the rivalry us i 
of the Bald Eagles, the men \ hy 
f Engine 1g, and the Gray 
Olves, those of Engine 41. 
h of these stories is com- 
ete in itself. 
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The alderman of the ward came in, danced a polka and, 
with an eye to future political possibilities, left a ten-dollar 
note with the committee. 

Yes, indeed, this was the Volunteers’ night! 

I noticed a couple of Forty-one’s Volunteers on the floor 
and mentioned the fact to Walt Underhill. He said Darby 
Malone and several of his gang were outside, and predicted 
trouble if they got in. A moment later Peter Claxton — our 
foreman —came up, and he said Darby and half a dozen more 
were already inside. We couldn’t very well do anything 
as Jong as they behaved themselves, for they had bought 
tickets, and were entitled to be present; but we were uneasy 
about it, nevertheless. We talked the matter over among 
ourselves, and finally decided on strong measures —they were 
not the kind of fellows with whom it would do to be too 
finicky. Pete ordered the ticket-seller to sell them no more 
tickets. He demurred; if they called for tickets, and offered 
the money, what could he do? 

“Refuse to sell ’em any. Tell ’em plump an’ plain that 
we don’t want ’em in here an’ won't have ’em,’’ was Pete's 
solution. 

‘* Better send a bouncin’ committee out here, then,’’ said 
the ticket man; and we did. That kept any more of them 
from getting in, though the frequently recurring disturbances 
in the lobby were annoying. Another committee was told off 
to keep tab on those inside—they would bear watching. 

Windows had been let down from the top for ventilating 
purposes, and the resulting draft kept the relighting com- 
mittee busy. Several candles went out simultaneously in the 
northwest corner. As I was not dancing I ran over to help 
the boys relight. I thought I heard a window carefully 
closed as the candles were quickly lighted. Investigation 
showed Darby and his crowd gathered about a window that 
opened on an alley in the rear; I wondered if there was any- 
thing going on in that alley. I spoke to Patsy and Jim 
Willets, and after warning some of the boys to keep an eye 
on the suspects, we left the room. Not a Forty-oner was in 
sight—a suspicious circumstance in itself, as several who had 
been thrown out by the bouncing committee had kept up a 
row around the door until very recently. We hurried around 
to the alley, Patsy bewailing the probable fate of his new 
clothes. As we approached we saw a length of regulation 
department hose stretched up the alley—a beautiful outlook 
for our girls, truly. 

We cut across a vacant lot and approached the hydrant 
from the rear. A fellow sat on it swinging his heels, a 
spanner protruding from his coat pocket. We advanced in 
single file, Patsy leading. Although the fellow must have been 
on the alert, he failed to recognize us in the semi-darkness. 
Patsy threw out an arm, hookwise, and dragged him over 
backward. He landed good and solid. Jim and I jumped 
in, but Patsy had him throttled—he never squeaked. We 
took the spanner, filled him with wholesome fear of conse- 
quences if he should make a noise, and locked him in a room 
adjoining the hall. Then we coupled the hose to the hydrant 
and left Patsy with it, while Jim and I scouted in the direc- 
tion of the alley. 

Danny Sullivan, a blacksmith’s apprentice, was on watch 
there. He was no such easy meat as the fellow at the 
hydrant. We saw at once that he suspected us, and we 
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decided that brute force was the only argument he would 
appreciate. 

Jim jumped at him, but as Danny went down he voiced the 
slogan: ‘‘ Forty-one, Gray Wolf!”’ 

Every Forty-oner within earshot would rally to that cry. 

How many there might be in the alley we had no means of 
knowing, but doubtless there would be enough. 


I out knife 


There was « lovely pressure on, and the front’ 
rank of the rescuers went down before it like straws 
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ighters— By Herbert E. Hamblen 


and called to Patsy to turn the water on full, leaving Jim to 
attend to Danny. My knife was none too sharp, and the 
stout leather hose was thickly studded with copper rivets. I 
kinked it under my foot, in case the water should come 
before I could get it cut, and sawed away for dear life. A 
rapid patter of feet in the alley and the repetition of the Gray 
Wolves’ rallying cry spurred me on, Luck was with me for 
once, and I got the hose cut in time. There was a lovely 
pressure on, and the front rank of the rescuers went down 
before it like straws. The others, remembering they had 
left something in the other end of the alley» went back after 
it on the double-quick. I dragged the hose in after them as 
far as it would go, that they might not lack for water. Their 
objective was a small wicket-gate in the fence at the back of 
the alley. My stream reached the fence all right, and kept 
them amused while hunting for the latch. By the time they 
got that gate open they were in condition to realize what a 
good joke they had planned for our guests. Once through 
the gate they were out of range, but they had no occasion 
to complain of having been slighted. 

When Darby and his contingent heard Danny’s alarm they 
were undecided whether to vault through the window to the 
assistance of the forces in the alley, or to start a row inside. 
Splashing water and gurgling cries from the alley promptly 
dissuaded them from venturing in that direction, and as they 
were instantly surrounded by eager Bald Eagles they 
prudently accepted an invitation to withdraw quietly. 

Danny and Jim were rolling about on the cobblestones, 
pulling hair and getting in an occasional lick. Danny was 
on top and had rather the better of it. I threatened to turn 
the hose on them unless he let Jim up. Danny told me to go 
ahead and be hanged to me, but Jim begged me not to, so I 
called to Patsy to shut the water off, while I helped Jim. 

Sullivan gave both of us a pretty good tussle, but we had 
him nearly subdued when the gang who had been expelled 
from the hall arrived. They were ugly and full of fight, and 
quickly turned the tables. 

We three gave just one call for help, and then had other 
uses for our breath. Sweet, indeed, were those few minutes 
to the Gray Wolves before our fellows arrived; but when they 
did, they quickly dug us out, and those Forty-oners got what 
they so richly deserved. We surrounded them and whaled 
them till he who would have asked for more would have 
been a hog, indeed. They cut through us at last, and made 
record time for home. We chased them clear of the district, 
and warned them as to what they might expect if they should 
presume to return. 

Everybody’s good clothes were more or less damaged, and 
we three who had been in the brunt of it had to go home for 
repairs. Patsy surveyed his own wreckage somewhat rue- 
fully, then, with a toss of the head, he exclaimed: 

““Well, I don’t care; it was a good rumpus, an’ worth 
every cent of it!’’ 

We posted sentries to guard against a reprisal, but Darby 
and his Gray Wolves had got enough of the Bald Eagles’ 
claws for once —they never came back. 

Our ball netted us fifty dollars in clean, cold cash; much 
more than we could possibly invest in a stove, no matter how 
fine. The committee got the biggest stove they could find, 
of a pattern that was extremely popular —and scarce—with 
fire companies. The main body was an immense, white- 
washed, cast-iron globe, ribbed like a pumpkin, and sur- 
rounded by a convenient rail for the accommodation of cold 
and wet feet. There was a big, flat top, with a removable 
cover, suitable for the chowder-kettle. Not another engine- 
house in town could boast anything comparable with it. It 
would hold half a bushel of coal, burn all night, and roast 
you out of the farthest corner of 
the room. We also got an 
entire new outfit of pipe—the 
old being a mere shell, danger- 
ously full of holes—and a ton 
of coal. We had to take Mr. 
Hayden into our confidence so 
the dealer's men could get in to 
set the stove up. We had atin 
sign tacked on the wall behind 
the stove which read: 

‘“ Presented to Engine 19 by 
her Volunteer Runners.’’ 

And after all that we had a 
tidy sum left with which to open 
a bank account: a state of affairs 
never before heard of even in 
the department organization. 

The news spread in_ that 
unaccountable way which news 
has, so that all hands turned 
out that evening. Fortunately 
it was zero weather, which 
made the new stove seem all 
the moretimely. Thedelighted 
exclamations of the men as they 
came strolling in more than re- 
paid us for our efforts in their 
behalf. The Volunteers were 
declared to be the right sort, 
and were invited to sit up close 
to the new stove (regardless 
of the Chief’s orders), and make 
themselves “‘ to hum.”’ 

The men declared that the 
night should be made memora- 
ble. A collection was taken 
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up—in which we were forbidden to partici- 
pate — and the proceeds invested in cider and 
two-cent cigars. Joe Stillings went home and 
got his fiddle, and it was Andy Beekman’s 
proud boast that he had a ‘‘ whustle’’ that 
could split the shingles. Popular songs ran 
around the circle, all hands roaring out the 
choruses. Jigs and breakdowns were danced 
by rival champions to the accompaniment of 
‘Juba,’’ patted by experts. And when the 
entire repertoire had been gone through and 
everybody was dreading the necessity of repe- 
titions — to kill time — Lon Seabrooke jumped 
into the breach and covered himself with 
imperishable glory by his lifelike impersona- 
tion of an ‘“‘Uncle Snowball’’ plantation 
preacher. Lon wasa quiet, unobtrusive chap; 
nobody would have believed that he had it in 
him; so it was all the more welcome. 

We had a roaring good time, and kept it 
up till after one o’clock. The solitary candle 
expired long before that, but it was a mere 
luxury, anyhow; the open stove door threw 
a mellow light over the scene that was far 
more enjoyable, and equally convenient for 
obtaining lights—while the cigars lasted. 
There were no protestations of renewed fidel- 
ity, not even a handclasp, as we bade each 
other a cordial good-morning and started for 
our several homes; but every one there knew 
that a link had been forged in the tie between 
the Firemen and Volunteers that no official 
order could ever break. I had just turned 
the last corner, and was thinking how good 
the blankets would feel, and how soon I 
would be between them, when the City Hall 
bell spoke. Ordinarily I should have waited 
to count, but now there were too many men in 
the vicinity of the engine-house; I turned at 
once and retraced my steps on the run. I 
was none too soon, either; for a couple of the 
men who had stopped for a last word on the 
corner had the doors open and were rolling 
her out. 

The fire was in our district, and we had a 
splendid start. The engine-house being in 
the centre of the district, it was sometimes a 
good deal of a problem which direction to 
take; for, of course, the bell gave no inkling 
in that respect. If none of the men had 
located the fire on their way to the engine- 
house, we would rush her out into Burke 
Street, and if there was no fire in sight take 
our cue from the crowd who would be running. 
If there was no fire in sight and no crowd 
either, we would go east or west, according 
to whether the old market or City Hall bell 
had first given the alarm. This method was 
apt to prove misleading, as either of the bell- 
ringers might see a fire in the other end of 
the district. So, once in a great while it 
would happen that we would start off in the 
wrong direction, but something always turned 
up to put us on the right track before we had 
gone far. 

On this occasion all hands had been so 
near the engine-house that nobody had the 
least idea where the fire was, and, strange to 
say, there was a very decided difference of 
opinion as to which of the bells had given the 
first alatm. We whirled the old lady out 
into Burke Street. There was no fire in 
sight, and, owing to the Jateness of the hour, 
no people about. Ata venture, Mr. Hayden 
started off to the westward and we, of course, 
followed with the machine. 

We had a full crew—and more—and, as 
an earlier start was not conceivable, there was 
a good prospect that we should get the first 
stream on the fire—an object worthy the 
most strenuous effort. We rushed her along 
grandly, making as little noise as possible, 
for Forty-one might be lying in wait to rush 
out and pass us—which would be almost as 
bad as being washed. We ran to the end of 
the district, but found no fire. This was a 
fine howdy-do, indeed, and we with such a 
good start. We turned south and ran across 
the district, but still there wasn’t a spark or 
a whiff of smoke. That end of the district 
was as quiet as a country village, though the 
bells continued to ring, showing that there 
certainly was a fire somewhere. 

Of course, it was perfectly plain now that 
we had made a wrong start, and the only thing 
to do was to retrace our steps, with the 
extremely gratifving knowledge that we 
should be last on the scene: All hands were 
fighting mad as we yanked the old girl back 
again. If she came west in a hurry, she was 
going east by leaps and bounds, barely touch- 
ing the cobblestones here and there, it 
seemed. Well the boys knew what their 
reception would be. The Chief was a past- 


master of sarcasm—and then, there was 
Forty-one! This would be nuts for her fel- 
Jows. We hadn’t seen a single apparatus 


since leaving the house, so we knew we were 
the only real thing. When we got within two 
blocks of the engine-house the bells stopped 
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ringing. The fire was out —or under control, 
anyway — but we kept on, bound to put in an 
appearance, to prove that we were still on 
earth, at least. 

Three blocks beyond the engine-house Mr. 
Hayden signaled us to stop. Forty-one had 
popped out of a side street right in front of 
him—returning. What a yell they set up 
when they saw us! Harry walked deliber- 
ately back to where we stood awaiting his 
orders. It was out of. their way, but they 
turned and followed him, indulging in insult- 
ing remarks, jeers and catcalls. They 
stopped half a block from us, turned their 
engine crosswise of the street behind them, 
and entertained us with their witticisms. 

‘““They’ve been havin’ a house-warmin’ 
an’ overslep’—They dares’n’t leave till 
they covered the fire wid ashes ter make 
it keep in till dey got back—How’s the 
new feather-beds, Nineteen?—I hear the 
Chief’s a-goin’ ter give yees a private bell 
an’ a man ter ring it—he’ll have ter ring 
it half an hour afore the fire ter give ’em 
time ter make their beds an’ get a shin-roast 
afore they start.’’ 

Gleefully they piled it on—and our fellows 
getting madder every minute. .They were 
like simple children of Nature, poking. the 
fire with giant-powder cartridges. They 
ithout a doubt cared not — 
what the results might be. Mike Donovan, 
Forty-one’s big foreman, stepped up to Harry 
Hayden, and giving him a facetious dig in 
the ribs with the small end of his trumpet, 
asked: ‘“‘ How does the new stove work, hey, 
Harry?”’ 

““Sump’n like that,’’ replied Harry, hand- 
ing him a stinger on the nose which staggered 
him, bigashewas. They clinched likea pair 
of Kilkenny cats, and the fracas was on. It 
was the needed spark, and the explosion was 
instantaneous and highly satisfactory to all. 
Each side gave tongue to its war-cry. The 
Forty-oners met us fully half way, the foremen 
became separated and swallowed up among 
their men, and all hands joined in a general 
mix-up. 

Stung to desperation by their jeers—and 
unable to reply —we pitched into them, the 
unreasoning hate of the department feud 
strengthened and abetted by this latest and 
most undeserved insult. They were equally 
willing, and met us with the dogged determi- 
nation forwhich they were so justly celebrated. 
Back and forth between the engines the tide 
of battle ebbed and flowed, first one side and 
then the other gaining a temporary advantage. 
Tigers, rather than Wolves, they should have 
been called, for they dearly loved a scrap— 
especially with their hereditary foes, the Bald 


” 


Eagles. It was a quiet neighborhood —be- 
fore we came into it—far removed from the 
haunts of the primitive police. But now 


every window in the block was open and 
filled with heads. The natives caught the 
infectious enthusiasm of the fray and cheered 
us on according to their preferences. 

The fight had raged for half an hour or 
more, and there was no prospect of a decision, 
when somebody on our side dug up a paving- 
stone. He was an expert with that kind of 
weapon, and Forty-one’s signal lamp went 
out like a spent meteor. An opening once 
made, and the advantage noted, more similar 
missiles were soon forthcoming. The Gray 
Wolves, taken by surprise, were staggered by 
the first ‘volley — as well they might have been. 
They wavered. We pressed our advantage, 
and the second volley rattled on their machine 
like hail on a shed roof. Our artillery was 
invincible; not even their stout hearts could 
stand against it, and they were too hard 
pressed to excavate ammunition for them- 
selves. They turned their machine and fled, 
panic-strickeir. We hailed the movement 
with derisive shouts of victory, and followed 
up the good work. 

Their rear-guard—composed chiefly of 
Volunteers —kept up a show of resistance, 
but, having once got them on the run, it was 
comparatively easy to keep them going. We 
followed them a couple of blocks —they never 
rallied—and then, our vengeance sated, we 
returned. 

Despite our victory, it was a sad home- 
coming for Nineteen. We all knew there 
would be an aftermath to the night’s doings, 
and nobody dreaded it worse than the Volun- 
teers, as it had all come about, indirectly, 
through us. ‘The firemen said never a word, 
but we realized that, by the irony of Fate, we 
were at the bottom of it all. Nobody had 
located the fire on account of the jollification 
over the new stove, and we were to blame for 
the stove. And the Volunteers of late had 
become a favorite subject for abuse and revil- 
ings by both thé press and the politicians. 
Little wonder, then, that we felt in our bones 
that we were in for it. 


you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 


ye 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, — 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 


duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


-BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


NEw YorK, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. bourth Street. 
CuicaGco, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Louts, 112 Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


PAT:ERSON 
Ned 


You can become a talented Cornet performer in five 
minutes. No knowledge of music required. Wonderful 
as the phonograph —ingenious as the self-playing piano. 
Already hundreds of Bands have equipped themselves 
with the self-playing Brass Band Instruments. Churches 
are organizing Bands and raising money to pay off their 
debts. Win. F. Miller, leader of the above band, says: 
‘‘Instruments first-class. Just what we needed. Have 
14-piece Band. Intend to enlarge it. Have had one con- 

# cert. Was a great success.’’ Special Offer 25e. To in- 
troduce this Wonderful Invention we will send a sample 
of our Self-F g Cornetto prepaid for 25c. with our illus- 
trated catal ‘Trade-inark ** Zobo"’ on every instrument. 


Strauss Mfe. Co., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 17, New York 


Made for Wooa or Metal Bedsteads 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. | 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 

Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
plate, “Ideal? on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our | 
booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,"’ mailed free. ] 
Address Dept. A, { 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Brond St., Utien, N. Y. 


ON ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS © 


Headquarters for Buying, Selling 
aud Exchanging Cameras or Lenses. 
Photographic Supplies of every de- 
scription. The bargains we offer 
will surprise you. JUST Our! 
New 68-page illus. catalogue ani 

bargain list mailed free. Dept.8A.— 


New York Camera Exchange, 114 Fulton St., New York 


-BRIM FULL OF BRIGHT 
IDEAS FOR BUSINESS MEN 


SYSTEM 


each month explains fully, with 
elaborate illustrations, methods 
actually in use by SUCCESSFUL 
business and professional men. 
Teaches, encourages system. 
Trial 4 mos. subscription, 16¢ 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon, Mich. 


Book on Business Methods free. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


For athlete or invalid, complete Home ERIS 
takes six inch floor room space, scientific, durabl 


to- day for ifusteaed ae Tarty ehgtaciaet Sree. 
&. F. JORDAN, Marshall Field Building, in 


PAT ENT SEC URED or FEES returned, FR 


opinion as to patentabilit 
finest publication 


Send for our Guide Boo 

ever issued for free distribution. Patent 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
Record. Sarzuple copy sree. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. : 
“QUICK” BUGGY AND WAGON JACK 


Lifts Carriages, Wagons and heavy articles around 

home. Strong, Simple, Compact. Malleable iron ay 

hard wood. Price reasonable. Big money mia 

for good agents. Easy terms. Free Samples. © 
Write for Catalogue. 

QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. O1, Galion, Mich 


: 220 Main Street 


BY For Winter 
| Wear 


There is a snug comfort, de- 
lightful satisfaction and inci- 
dentally less need for quinine 
and cold cures if you have 
Lewis Union Suits. 


Warmth Retaining Wool spe- 
cially selected before it is spun 
is the beginning of the quality. 


Knit to Order on the Lewis 
machines means an individual- 
ity of excellence; and that you 
get Lewis perfection in Lewis 
Underwear only; knit to fit yon. 


Fit and Wear are Guaranteed. 
Buy of your local dealer; he is 
authorized to take back and re- 
fund the money for any Lewis 
Underwear that isn't right. If 
you cannot do this and buy of 
us direct, send the goods back 
at our expense if there is any- 
thing wrong. 


Catalogue and Samples are Free. 
Send us your dealer's name if you prefer to buy of 
him, or we will send 24 samples and self measurement 
blank for the asking, and see that results are satisfactory. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
Janesville, Wis. 


HOT 


‘Heated, Complete [ 


*200 


By Our Plan we fur- 
nish all material on 
approval, fully guaran- 
| teed, including high- 
_ grade boiler, best radia- 
tion, all fittings and 
piping cut to fit, up-to-date plans and directions to ere-t, to 
thoroughly and economically warm this house or any other of 
| the same size for $200. FREE estimate of exact cost of old or 
new houses if you send plans or sketches. sk for Home 
Heater Booklet. We manufacture Stove Pipe Water Heuters, 
Varnace Helpers, Regulating Safety Valves, Hot Water Boilers. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
1280 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Book on 
Painting 
sent free 

on request 

to any one 

that wants 

to know how 

to paint well 

and econom- 
ically. 

Liberal induce- 

ments to dealers. 


Patton Paint Co. 
281 Lake St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Instructions: wholly by 
the men who hold the best 
advertising positions in 
Chicago to-day. The only 
high-grade school of its 
kind in the country. Send 
for free prospectus. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 


Suite Fy Isabella Building, Chieago, IN. 


LEARN 
TO BE AN 


AD 
WRITER 


é BIRD MANNA! 


The great secret of the canary breeders of the 
Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna 
will restore the song of cage birds, will pre- 
vent their ailments, and restore them to good 
condition. -If given during the season of 
shedding feathers it will carry the little musi- 
cian through this critical period without the 
loss of song. Sent by mail on receipt of lic. 
in stamps. Sold by all druggists. Bird Book 


Free. 
THE BIRD FOOD CO. 
No. 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| A Perfect Form 


Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture." Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
Chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
be body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
j Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
i = 


_— 
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Oddities and Novelties 
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Artificial Blood Oranges 


Blood oranges always command a price 
somewhat in advance of that asked for or- 
dinary oranges. This is particularly the case 
in Europe, and, as a purely commercial 
enterprise, two German scientists, Doctors 
Pum and Micko, have recently been making 
experiments with a view to communicating 
artificially a red color to the juice of the fruit. 
This they have accomplished by injecting 
aniline red through the skin of the every-day 
orange before it is quite ripe. 

The attempts thus far made have been only 
partly successful. Aniline red is a very 
cheap substance, and the process of injection 
can be performed at small expense; but 
unfortunately the coloring is not accom- 
plished evenly, and the pulp is liable to be 
streaky. Tosum up, the conclusion drawn 
is that the artificial blood orange is not 
likely soon to take the place of the natural 
product. 

Blood oranges are commonly supposed to 
be sweeter than ordinary ones, though such 
is not the case in reality. Another popular 
notion is that they are accidental ‘‘ sports,”’ 
whereas the fact is that they represent a 
peculiar variety. Nobody knows what is the 
nature of their coloring matter, but the same 
phenomenon of blood-tinge is found in other 
fruits. 

The early Spaniards brought with them to 
America a kind of peach which is to this day 
a favorite variety in many parts of this coun- 
try, its pulp being quite solid and of a blood- 
red hue. On account of its solidity house- 
wives in Maryland and elsewhere frequently 
use it for preserving. The juice of some 
cherries, also, is of the color of blood. 

There seems to be no doubt that the first 
blood oranges came from the region of the 
Mediterranean, where even at the present 
time they are largely grown for market. 


A Mechanical Stentor 


A contrivance has just been patented 
which gives to phonograph or telephone the 
voice of a stentor. It is an entirely new 
idea, and depends for its efficiency upon a 
metal disk which is kept rapidly spinning by 
the same motor that runs the machine. The 
vibration of the diaphragm, caused by the 
voice, pulls a lever back and forth, and thus 
varies the pressure of a brake upon the edge 
of the revolving disk. This brake is con- 
nected by a wire with a large diaphragm. 

As a result, the large diaphragm is made 
to vibrate very powerfully, the power com- 
ing from the revolution of a shaft—in other 
words, from the machine. The voice of the 
speaker merely modifies the vibrations, but 
in this way ordinary speaking tones are 
converted into shouts while preserving the 
intonation faithfully. 

The contrivance may be applied either to 
telephone or phonograph, and it will magnify 
the sounds to any desired extent. If desired, 
a four-horse engine may be used to run it, 
with proportionate effects in the way of loud- 
ness. As might be supposed, it will repro- 
duce music as well as the voice. 


Welcome News for Vegetarians 


These are days in which there is some 
satisfaction in being a vegetarian. To give 
up animal foods is hardly a sacrifice, inas- 
much as nearly all of them are counterfeited, 
more or less successfully, by plant products 
of one kind or another. Many such sub- 
stitutes have been patented within the last 
two or three years, and their sale has attained 
great proportions. 

From the vegetarian viewpoint all animal 
foods are harmful and even dangerous. 
Meat is a peril to the digestion, say the vege- 
tarians; milk and butter are loaded with 
germs of consumption and typhoid; and even 
the innocent-looking egg may be a pathogenic 
bomb. Hence the importance of relying 
upon plants exclusively for sustenance. 

Only recently, however, has it been ascer- 
tained that meat substitutes can be so artis- 
tically compounded as to deceive the palate; 
the consumer may have all the sensations of 
the meat-eater without the possible danger. 
We have even, as the newest achievements 
in this line, the ‘‘ vegetable beefsteak,’’ the 
“vegetable beef hash,’’ and the ‘‘ vegetable 
oyster stew.’’ 

Let it not be imagined that this is merely 
a gastronomic jest; nothing could be more 
serious. ‘‘ Vegetable meat’’ has been pat- 
tented, and one of many interesting forms in 
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which it appears is that of “ chicken salad 


without chicken.’?’ There is a_ kind of 
mince-pie, peculiar to Connecticut, which is 
made without meat or any alcoholic ingredi- 
ent—‘‘temperance mince-pie,’’ it is called 
—which is really a marvel in its way; but it 
is surely surpassed, as a paradox in foods, 
by the “‘ chicken pie without chicken.’ 

The ‘‘ vegetable meat’’ is said to be prac- 
tically the same thing as real meat in respect 
to composition. Though made chiefly of 
nuts, it is almost indistinguishable from beef 
or mutton, and is said to contain the same 
food elements. It comes in cans, and looks 
like pressed chicken or turkey. One cuts it 
in slices, or does anything else with it that 
may be done with beef or chicken, and, in 
eating it, it is said, “‘ finds it difficult to con- 
vince himself that he is not actually partaking 
of animal food.’’ 

In place of ordinary butter the vegetarian 
may now buy “ vegetable butter,’’ manufac- 
tured from nuts. Its promoters claim that it 
“replaces lard, olive oil, and all other fats,’’ 
makes capital gravies, and serves for shorten- 
ing cakes and pie-crust. 

One great advantage of the ‘‘ vegetable 
meat’’ is that it is “‘ predigested;’’ it does 
away almost altogether with the necessity for 
the ordinary processes of assimilation. 


The Deadly Ptomaine 


The ptomaine, as a menace to health and 
even to life, is obtaining a good deal of atten- 
tion from physicians. It is a chemical prod- 
uct formed incidentally to decomposition, 
and the worst of it is that nobody is safe 
from its attack, though fatal cases of poison- 
ing by it seem to be rare. 

There are many kinds of ptomaines, but 
some of the most deadly occur in fish that 
have been too long out of water. Cold 
retards their formation, but a fish that has 
come from far away, and which has neces- 
sarily been on ice for a considerable length 
of time, is said to be an unsafe article of diet. 
Indeed, some experts in such matters have 
gone so far as to urge that it would be very 
desirable that fish should be sold only alive 
in this country, as they are in Germany, 
where the housewife goes to market and 
selects her scaly dinner as it swims around 
in the tank. 


It is certain that deaths attributed to acute 


indigestion or other commonplace causes are 
often actually due to poisoning by ptomaines. 
Only the other day one of Washington’s most 
distinguished physicians died from such a 
cause, having partaken of shad roe. 

But perhaps the most curious thing about 
ptomaines is their resemblance, chemically 
speaking, to vegetable alkaloids —this resem- 
blance being so marked that in numerous 
instances the persons killed by them have 
been supposed to be victims of morphine, 
strychnine or other poisons. This has given 
to them a conspicuous importance from a 
medico-legal viewpoint. In the case of an 
Italian widow named Sonzongo an autopsy 
gave evidence of the presence of morphine in 
quantities sufficient to produce death, but 
further investigation proved beyond question 
that the alkaloid was only a ptomaine. 

Accordingly, physicians who perform autop- 
sies are always on their guard, nowadays, 
against mistaking ptomaines for poisons of 
vegetable origin, inasmuch as an error of 
that kind might easily cause a dreadful mis- 
carriage of justice. 


Imitation Whalebone 


A new kind of artificial whalebone has just 
been patented in this country by a Hollander, 
and, if the claims made for it are justified, it 
will prove most valuable commercially. It 
is said to have all the toughness, elasticity 
and durability of the substance imitated, 
with less brittleness. 

The material is derived from ordinary 
bones—any kind of bones will do—which, 
after being thoroughly cleaned, are soaked in 
dilute hydrochloric acid. By this means all 
of the limy matter is removed from them, 
leaving only the cellular structure, and, asa 
result, they are soft and -flexible. It only 
remains to toughen them by a species of tan- 
ning. 

The tanning is done by soaking the decal- 
cified bones in a solution of chrome-alum for 
a period of from three to five days, at the end 
of which they are tough and elastic. They 
are then rinsed with water, dried, and cut 
into strips corresponding in size and form to 
commercial whalebone. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


‘THERE are many new 
| _ Styles in suits and 
| “ jackets for this season, 
and the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate 
| cost should write for 
ournew Fall and Winter 
Catalogueand samples of 
| the materials from which 
| : we make our garments. 
| z We keep no ready-made 
stock, but make every 
garment to order. Our 
prices are lower thin 
ever before. Our Cata- 
logue illustrates: 

New Cloth Gowns, 
$8 up. 
| ; Zi Jaunty Cloth 

Costumes, 
limed throughout with 
: fine quality taffeta silk, 
pete $15 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt 
Corduroy, $20 up. 
Vhe latest: material — 
with the soft lustre of 
silk velvet, and of splen- 
did wearing qualities. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 
Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
Jackets, $7 up. 

We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Remember this is a ‘Money Back” Business. 
“What Does that Mean?” 

It means that whatever we send you must fit 
and give you satisfaction, If it does not, send it 
back, and ze w7// refund your money. 

Catalogue and samples will be sent free by return 
mail. Be sure to mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
| 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


The 
soft, 
fleecy 
surface of 
Wright’s 
Health 
Underwear 
is produced by a 
new, scientific proc- 
ess. It meets hygien- 
ic requirements better 
than any other fabric in 
any other undergarment, no 
matter what the price. It is 
soft to the skin —a real fleece of 
coimnfort. Wright’s Health Under- 
wear, by being reasonably priced, 
has brought healthful dressing within 
the means of all. Ask to see it when 
selecting underwear. Send for catalogue. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 


ENNENS 


BORATED| 
TALCUM | 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HE » CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all _afflic- 
tions of the skin. 


“A little higher in price than 


worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sumple free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CQO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


4 for 10 cents 


We will send to any one, four handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, all 
different. Also our new one hundred page 
catalogue of Faney Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for ten cents. 


C.S. DAVISSON & CO. 
391 Broadway, New York Dept. 10 


ILLUSTRATIN BY MAIL 


Home lessons by well-known artists. Practical, mod- 
ern, clear. Personal classes in .Y. Catalog free. 
N.Y. SCHOOL OF LLLUSTRA'TING, 1512 Brondway, New York 


TAUGHT 
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DELICIOUS 
FOR THE TEETH. 


ILL all that other 
dentifrices claim to per- 


do 


form, and in a far 


more agreeable and 
satisfactory manner. 


Z5C 


at druggists 
Sample Vial ‘jBIFOA 


FREE , Sey 


VD) HEALTHFUL LIQUID SUBSTITUTE wy 
E. W. HOYT TOOTH POWDER 
& CO. 


ie THE TEETH WHITE. THE BREATH SWEET 
AND THE GUMS HEALTHY ’ 
CONTAINS NO GRIT NO ACID 
Lowell, Mass. NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS 
si 
Re ae 
OlP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM’ AND APPLY INTHE USUAL MANNER. 
PRICE, 25F At BOTTLE 
E.w.HOvT aco. 


PROPRIETOR 


HOVT'S GERMAN COLOGNE 


everywhere 
by its 


good works 


or An Elgin 
Watch is the most 
perfect timepiece possible 


to make, with exact machines 
and most skillful hands. Every 


designed to increase the great rep- 
utation of the Elgin as the world’s 
standard timekeeper. Known 
every where; sold every where. 
. Every Elgin Watch has “ Elgin ’’ 
engraved on works. Book free. 
&, Elgin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, Ill. 


“T hear you.. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 
“* How?’ Oh, some- 
tiie. new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but youcan’t ® 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had’em in my- 
self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired natural 
Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, comfort- 
able, safe, Adjusted by any one, 
Write for book, describing and illus- 
trating the Morley Ear-drum, FREE. 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
N.E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ear. 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. 

for a dozen. 

¥REE—“ Mother's Free Library "’ (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 


for a sample; 60c. 


For 
Nursing- 
Bottles 


Warranted Pure Gum. 

Right Size, Right Shape 
Small hole, easily made larger. 
Simple, easily turned to cleanse 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull it off 
Outlasts three ordinary nipples. 
Same price as cheaply-made, adulterated 
nipples —5 cents each, or 50 cents dozen. 

At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 


The Gotham Co., $2 Warren St., N.Y. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Men @ Women 
of the Hour 


A Mexican Retort Courteous 


The President of Mexico, General Porfirio 
Diaz, whose wise policy and firm hand have 


| carried his nation to the front rank of Spanish- 
| speaking countries, is noted for the studied 
| courtesy with which he treats all with whom 


he comes in contact, but he is not without a 
keen sense of humor. 

He gained national prominence and won 
his spurs at the battle of Puebla, where the 
Liberal forces made a gallant but ineffectual 


| stand against the French who had invaded 


Mexico for the purpose of erecting a throne 
for Maximilian. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Mexican 
forces were defeated, their defense against 
superior numbers was so gallant that the 
anniversary of the battle of the fifth of May 
became a national holiday in Mexico. 

A brusque American once asked the 
President: ‘‘ Why do you Mexicans celebrate 
a defeat, when you know that the French 
finally took Puebla? ”’ 

President Diaz, with a twinkle in his eye, 
replied: ‘‘ Perhaps we have imitated the 
Americans even to the extent of celebrating 
our defeats, for I have been told that the 
British defeated the Colonists at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and yet you built a monument 
to commemorate the event.”’ 


The Dromio Howisons 


In the autumn of 1894 Rear-Admiral 
Howison, then Commandant of the Mare 
Island Navy Yard, in San Francisco harbor, 
was the unconscious actor in an interesting 


| drama. 


The plot was a humorous one, and grew 
out of the naval man being mistaken for Mr, 
G. H. Howison, Ph.D., LL.D., etc., a scholar 
of note who graces the Mills Chair of Philos- 


| ophy in the University of California. 


A well-to-do farmer living in the citrus 
region of Butte County had long followed the 
writings of Professor Howison. The farmer 
was not a man of much education, but was a 
natural metaphysician, and his independent 
means had enabled him to spend a great 
deal of time in reading. Everything that 
Professor Howison published the 
pasted into a scrapbook, but all that he 
gleaned concerning the personality of his 
philosopher and guide was that he lived 
somewhere across the bay from San 
Francisco. 

After the gathering of the harvests in ’94 
the farmer made a trip to San Francisco, 
stopping with some friends. On the first 
morning after his arrival he announced that 
he was going to call on the celebrated 
Howison. 

Wandering along the water front the Butte 
County man spied a neat-looking steam 
launch for hire. 

‘“ Do you know the great Howison?’’ asked 
the farmer. 

““ Not personally ; 
over there,’’ beckoning in 
Mare Island. 

““What’ll you charge to take me there and 
back? ”’ 

“Ten dollars. 

The farmer thought this was pretty steep 
fare, but, if that was the price, it was not 
too much for the privilege of meeting the 
renowned philosopher. 

At Mare Island he had some difficulty get- 
ting past the outer cordon of ‘ 
his importunities finally won 
dience. 

When ushered into Commandant Howison’s 
presence the visitor bowed awkwardly, and 


haveseen him. He lives 
the direction of 


” 


him 


an au- 


faltered that he had come merely to pay his | 
The Commandant said a courteous | 


respects. 
word or two, and the embarrassed, but 
delighted, farmer withdrew. 

In the outer office he stopped to survey the 


place. Oneof the clerks had framed a news- 
paper clipping giving the Commandant’s 
record. This the farmer read eagerly, and 
all the way home tried to reconcile the 


Howison of philosophy with the Howison of 
war. 
“Did you meet your 


man?’ his friends 


| asked that night. 


‘ 


““Yes,’’ replied the farmer; went out to 
Mare Island on a launch, and when I looked 
at Howison’s splendid forehead I knew why 
it was I could not comprehend many of his 
writings.’’ 

‘“T didn’t know he was an author. 
has he written? ’’ 


What 


farmer | 


‘Jackies,’’ but | 
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6. HOW EXPLAIN CHRIST’S COMMENDATION OF THE UNRIGHTEOUS STEWARD? 
7. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL’S RECOMMENDATION TO TIMOTHY OF THE USE OF WINE? 
8. HOW EXPLAIN PAUL’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WOMEN AND MARRIAGE? 
9. HOW ACCOUNT FOR SUPPOSED CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BIBLE? 

10. HOW ACCOUNT FOR STORIES AND REFERENCES CLAIMED TO BE IMMODEST AND IMPURE? 
HOW ACCOUNT FOR THE BIBLE’S APPARENT ENDORSEMENT OF HUMAN SACRIFICE? 
12. WILL THOSE WHO REFUSE TO ACCEPT JESUS AS THEIR SAVIOUR SUFFER FOR EVER AND EVER? 


These are some of the stock objections which often delight infidels and sometimes confound the Christian. 
Can they be answered?” They-have been already. One of the foremost Bible scholars and Christian leaders 
of the world was appointed this great task last winter, and already his answers to ten of these hard problems 

have appeared in the columns of THE RAM’S HORN, that great independent religious weekly. 
will follow in frequent editions this fall and winter. 
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and interesting publications which modern journalism has produced 
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No such interesting series will be found this season 


a free copy of the little 
offer not 


Hon, John Wanamaker says: “Maw a single copy of The Ram's Horn 
ts worth a year’s subscription, 


POSIT 


The farmer took from his pocket a few 
monographs, by the Professor, on God, Free- 
dom of the Will, and Pantheism. 

“These are not by Commandant Howison, 
but by Doctor Howison, of the University of 
California,’’ said his friend. 

The farmer was amazed and chagrined, 
and it was suggested that on the following 
day he visit Howison the philosopher. 

‘“No,’’ he replied ; ‘‘ I want to carry back to 
Butte the impression of the man I met at Mare 
Island. I want always to associate that noble 
forehead with those deep philosophies.’’ 


A Substitute for SnaKes 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, President of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, who has just 
completed for the United States a study of 
the fish in Philippine waters, is one of the 
most brilliant and versatile of college presi- 
dents. His specialty in science is ichthyology. 

On his latest visit to Washington, whither 
he often goes in his capacity as a Government 
Commissioner, he told an interesting story on 
himself. He had delivered an address in 
San Francisco before the State Dairymen’s 
Association. The topic was Diseases of 
Cattle: Their Cause and Cure. It was re- 
plete with learned suggestions for the treat- 
ment of murrain, anthrax and tuberculosis in 
cattle. At the close of the lecture, one of the 
dairymen asked some 
which were beyond the savant’s experience. 

““Gentlemen,’’ confessed Doctor Jordan, 
“my lecture was founded upon ideas and 
theories gleaned in reading. I have, I regret 
to state, never had the privilege of making 
experiments of my own along the lines of 
diseases of cattle. The truth is, I never 
owned more than one cow, and that was a 
tame, domestic Holstein, famed as a milker, 
and absolutely healthy.’’ 

Mr. Ambrose Bierce, novelist and critic, 
knew Doctor Jordan in Indiana years ago, and 
tells the following tale. The State Board of 
Education of Indiana, according to Mr. 
Bierce’s anecdote, was giving a banquet to 
its new President, Professor Jordan. Eels 
were served, and, as a joke on the ichthy- 
ologist, they had been cooked, streaked and 
coiled to resemble snakes. 

““What!’’ exclaimed the scientist as the 
dish was placed before him; ‘‘ do the people 
of Indiana eat snakes?”’ 

There was a hearty laugh, and the chair- 
man began to explain that these were not of 
the genus anguts, but of the genus anguilla — 
in other words, that they were not ophidians, 
but eels. 

““That’s just it,’? exclaimed Professor 
Jordan, unembarrassed. ‘‘ Seeing these eels 
prepared in similitude of snakes, I naturally 
concluded that the dish was a makeshift, and 
that all available snakes had been devoured 
by the epicureans of Indiana.”’ 

This turned the joke on 
Education. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING PQST ; 


Literary Folh-GAeszr 
Ways and Their Work 


The Successor of Richard Carvel 


Readers who hope to find in Mr. Winston 
| Churchill’s The Crisis (7he Macmillan 
Company ) a historical novel of the accepted 
| type will be sadly disappointed. Such sto- 
| ries are, as a rule, thrilling narratives of 
adventure, with a few familiar names and a 
date or two thrown in to give them color. 
The best have one memorable episode for 
a background and a brilliant web of fiction 
woven into this dark woof. The quicker the 
tale is told, the better. The House of the 
Wolf may be justly considered a masterpiece 
of its kind. 
Mr. Churchill’s methods are widely op- 
| posed to this accepted standard. He takes 
admirable care of his history, and leaves his 
| fiction to look after itself. His story opens 
| in St. Louis some years before the Civil War, 
and the clash of the opposing principles and 
of the opposing interests which led up to that 
great event are minutely and conscientiously 


described. The digressions of such a nar- 
rative are necessarily infinite. Political 


debates of magnitude and —in their day — of 


| importance fill up many pages. Political 
h ‘ 
| events are the only ones admitted into the 


tale. When the characters converse, they 
talk solely upon political themes. The 
social aspects of life are ignored. Even a 


girl’s first ball is made subservient to the one 
great end, and becomes a vehicle for political 
agitation. 

It is not possible to tell a good story on 
these lines. A novelist has no business to 
go halting and skipping along a length of 
years; now chronicling every day, now leap- 
ing in breakneck fashion over many hun- 
dreds of days, and expecting his readers to 

| jump after him like kangaroos. The difficulty 
of welding together history’and romance lies 
mainly in the fact that they won’t keep step. 
History either lags or rushes. Romance, 
when she is alternately pushed forward and 
held back so that she shall not fall out of 
line, is apt to lose her elasticity of gait. 

Mr. Churchill’s characters are as carefully 
drawn as characters can be that have so little 
chance to develop. His heroine, Virginia 
Carvel, is the nicest kind of a girl. Weare 
more than willing to accept her stately and 
radiant beauty in consideration of the fact 
that she is so simple and sensible and good. 
That she has two lovers, Stephen Brice, an 


Abolkitionist, and Clarence Colfax, a 
Confederate officer, need hardly be told. 
Heroines of war stories always have a 


Nortiier ‘and a Southern lover, and always 


marry the former. It is understood and 
inevitable. In this case there is a third 
suitor, but he is the villain of the tale. His 


name is Eliphalet Hopper; his birthplace is 
Massachusetts; he rises to affluence on the 
wreck of Colonel Carvel’s fortunes; plots to 
obtain the fair Virginia’s hand, and is foiled 
| and kicked out of the room with that delight- 
| ful promptness which is one of the compen- 
sations of novel reading. His ignominious 
exit and the triumph of the splendid young 
Brice should work up very well wher the 
book comes to be dramatized. 
ofire of Abraham Lincoln is sketched 
delicately*and with much sympathy, though 
in ‘rather a plaintive vein. If the great 
President had his troubles, he had his pleas- 
ures too, and enjoyed them healthily. To 
refer to him as crowned with thorns and car- 
rying a cross is in questionable taste. More- 
over, if the triumph ofa just cause does not 
bhtmg gladness to the heart of a man, what 
shall make him glad? —Agnes ‘Repplier. 


A. Footnote to the Dreyfus Trial 


When a literary fish of any importance is 
taken nowadays one may be sure that a good 
many editors and publishers have been dan- 
gling their well-baited hooks before its nose. 
For two years or more Captain Dreyfus has 
had offers for what he might ultimately 
choose to publish. The business of offering 
advances and royalties to authors is not 
usually attended with a great amount of per- 
sonal danger. But there is an American 
# woman, a journalist, living in Paris, who 

could tell a different tale. Two summers 
| ago, just as the great trial was drawing to its 
| close, she was in London, and there met an 

enterprising American publisher. Conversa- 
, tion turned, as did all conversation that sum- 
| mer, in either England or France, upon 
| Dreyfus, and the publisher confided to the 


lady his desire to publish something veritably 
from the pen of Dreyfus. The lady, it hap- 
pened, was on terms of some intimacy with 
the inner circle of Dreyfus’ friends, and 
when she left England for Paris she was com- 
missioned to do what she could to get some- 
thing for the American publisher, either from 
Captain or Madame Dreyfus. 

Two days after she left London a man 
approached the publisher with the positive 
assurance that he could arrange the whole 
affair within a fortnight. (In parenthesis it 
may be said that such men were not un- 
common that summer.) The American pub- 
lisher, remembering the proverb concerning 
a bird in the hand, rushed to the nearest tele- 
graph office and sent a message to the lady 
in Paris as follows: 

Suspend Dreyfus negotiations for the pres- 
ent. Will write, 

The telegram: was delivered, but almost 
simultangously the lady was waited upon by 
a polite representative of the police depart- 
ment, with a demand for an explanation. 
What negotiations was she carrying on and 
with whom? She told her story and felt that 
it was received with the blandest incredulity. 
She promised to show the police the letter 
from London when it came, and reminded 
her visitor of her American citizenship. The 
official departed. Unfortunately, the press of 
business sent the American publisher Scurry- 
ing toward “Scotland, and he, not realizing 
how important it was, neglected to write to 
the lady in Paris. 

She soon discovered that she was being 
‘shadowed,’’ and that her every movement 
was being watched by inysterious people. At 
first she laughed, and merely sent a little 
note of inquiry to London. No answer came 
and the watching continued. Her nerves 


began to give way, and finally she went to the | 


American Ambassador with the whole story. 
The shadowing ceased. It would be interest- 
ing to know by just what diplomatic proc- 
esses this incident was arranged. 


Mr. Cherry’s Little Stroll 


Mr. Booth Tarkington is said to have dis- 


covered recently that he has won a place | 


among the humorists of America. The man- 
ner in which this revelation came to him is 
told by a fellow Indianian as follows: 

““The author of Monsieur Beaucaire re- 
cently met Professor Cherry, the young 
explorer, who was fresh from his long and 
perilous tramp which had covered well-nigh 
the entire length of the African continent. 

““Well, that was quite a little stroll you 
recently took down the coast,’ remarked Mr. 
Tarkington, who put into the tone with 
which his facetious words were spoken the 
admiration he felt for the explorer’s achieve- 
ment. He was naturally somewhat sur- 
prised when the scientist stared at him 
rather coldly and discontinued the conversa- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

“They did not meet again that night and 
Mr. Tarkington concluded that his well- 
intended Jevity had made a mortal enemy of 
the explorer. A few evenings later, however, 
they again found themselves in a social gath- 
ering. No sooner did the explorer spy the 
novelist than he hastened to approach Mr. 
Tarkington with outstretched hand, exclaim- 
ing: ‘Aw! my dear fellow, I understand 
all about it now! But, don’t you know, I 
Was quite put out when vou spoke of my 
African journey in that way the other even- 
ing! Now I understand it is only the little 


way you American humorists have of saying | 


funy things. And it’s right 
good. Quite a little stroll! 
quite clever,’ ’’ 


good! Right 
l’m sure 
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THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 
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Easily Applied, 
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Clerks, Salesmen and Others 


on a moderate salary often ask: ‘‘How can I 
invest my savings to bring the greatest returns 
and to protect the future of those dependent 
Write us and learn one of the 
best solutions of this problem. 
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ALLEN BWRISLEY Co 


Why Not Feed Your Skin When You Wash It ? 


There’s only one soap that does it. 


OlivilO 


(Pronounced Olive-eye-lo), 


the olive oil soap which feeds and freshens the skin, but leaves no free oil. 
Its abundant creamy lather makes the skin feel like velvet. 
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All accessories free. Widely used by Clergymen and 
Y. M. C. Associations — provides mental and physical 
recreation —no other such fascinating home entertain- 
ment for your family and friends. Sent on trial. 
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the! all of sunflowers upon the abandoned ‘“‘ 


“as a bodily distemper. 


Committee when the drought came, 


tories and works of fiction Gregg 
borrowed in private. 


‘ 


° 


the eighties, was a prairie village. The prairie of the 
town merged into the prairie of the country, and only 


; Pr tecisnn RIDGE, in Hancock County, at the close of 


additions ’’ marked 

e line of distinction between plain and village. And because 
there was no other means of support in Hancock County than 
farming each of the ten thousand people there was a sky- 
gazer. The community, the State, the whole Missouri Valley 
west of Omaha was so closely united in a fraternity of 
weather-worship that the wind blowing over the prairie bore 
either a dirge or a hosanna to all who heard it. The great 
yalley had been settled in the seventies, the settlers had bor- 
rowed money in the eighties, mortgages fell due in the early 
nineties, and every one had more land than he could farm 
closely and more debt than he could handle conveniently. 

In ’90, when spring came, a crop of despair sprang up in 
the hearts of the people. Maybe the seeds of the popular 
melancholy fell in the fallow ground of an April drought which 
killed the wheat. Perhaps the despair grew from the 
approaching pay-day on the innumerable mortgages that held 
the land in their grip. The cause is immaterial; the effect is 
interesting. It was surprising then, but now it seems mar- 
yelous, almost past belief, that all over Hancock County, all 
over the plains that drain into the Missouri River, men and 
women fell in the throes of a mental epidemic. The chief 
hallucination of the mania was that the people owed more than 
they could pay or in justice should be asked to pay. The 
mania manifested itself in the formation of a secret order 
called the Farmers’ League. The germ of revolution was in 
the air. The servant with his talent buried in a napkin was 
exalted, while he who had increased his ten a hundredfold 
was execrated, and his name became a byword and a hissing. 
In a land almost of milk and honey, 
where not only bread and meat, but 
pies and cakes, adorned the board of 
the humblest farmer, the people came icin 
to honor the orator who said: ‘‘ Men 
are selling their bodies, and women 
their souls, to get the necessities of 
life.’’ It was all crazy bigotry, yet, 
while the mental disorder raged, it 

eld the people in a grip as vicious 


Now, when the world turns upside- 
down many strange things come to 
the top. Likewise, in a season when 
men and women glorified their emo- 
tions persons of reason were in dis- 
favor, and the ne’er-do-weel found 
his counsel in demand. In politics 
the well-known leaders were retired 
anda newsetappeared. The doctor, 
lawyer, merchant and chief were 
shoved aside for the horse-trader, the 
sewing-machine agent, the patent- 
right peddler, the itinerant preacher, 
the tenant farmer, the lawyer without 
clients, the school-teacher without 
pupils. Pleasant Ridge contributed 
Dan Gregg to the collection. 

_ Dan Gregg, during the seventies, 
lived on an upland farm. He was 
always on the books of the Aid 


always bringing this week’s butter 
for last week’s flour, always experi- 
menting with patent gates on broken 
fences, and always taking the unpop- 
ular side of every debate at the 
Johnson’s Ford Literary. During 
the boom of the eighties Gregg sold 
his equity in his farm for enough cash 
to move to town, where he opened a 
real estate and insurance office. He 
barely made a living, but he became 
known as the town infidel, and his 
lank figure was familiar on the 
streets, where on Saturday afternoons 
he enjoyed wrangling over religion. 
He quoted Voltaire and Tom Paine 
and Bob Ingersoll with a glibness 
which too often put to rout in public 
the ministers whose standard his- 


Whenever 
there was a third party in county 
politics, Gregg was foremost in it. 
Once he ran for the Legislature on 
the Greenback ticket, and once for 
‘the State Senate on the Prohibition 
ticket. But the vote he polled was 
too small to report in the returns by 

precincts. 
gs When the Bares League formed 
egg took to it as a duck takes to 
rater; and because it was a weak- 
ess of the cause to give a patient ear 


DRAWN BY 
HARRISON FISHER 
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to sound and fury, the League in Hancock County found in 
Gregg its natural leader. Men who had laughed at him for 
nearly a generation saw in their laughter only evidence that 
they had been blinded by the Money Power. And women 
who had taught their children to hurry by Gregg on the street 
when he was talking religion sat rapt under the drippings of 
his altar when he addressed the League at the Fairview 
schoolhouse. 

In the early spring of ’90 Dan Gregg held forth every 
Saturday in Main Street of Pleasant Ridge, slouching against 
the sunny side of a building, his broad-brimmed hat on the 
back of his head. He was full of quips and jibes; thus: 
““You fellers have heard me say it before, but if you live 
you’ll hear me say it again. I never swallered no ’rithmetic 
and I ain’t et a dictionary. I’m just an ordinary man—com- 
mon or cookin’ variety, as you might say. And what’s more, 
I ain’t no politician. For they’re smart fellers, these politi- 
cians, these here brass-serpents in the wilderness! and, good 
Lord, how we do worship ’em! We strut around and slap 
our suspenders and pretend we’re free-born American citi- 
zens;’’ and here Gregg would laugh a rasping laugh that 
could be heard the whole length of the little street. ‘‘ But 
just let J. C. Pike come out of his old bank door and snap his 
fingers at you, and the whole blame lot of you gets down on 
your marrow-bones and begins knockin’ your rattlin’ gourds 
on the earth to show proper respect to your brass idol.’’ 
Whereat the big guns of the crowd would fire volleys of ap- 
proval—shouting, ‘‘ Hit ’em again, Dan!’’ “‘ That’s right!’ 
““Amen, Brother!’’ ‘‘ Hurrah for Gregg!’ 

When Gregg had his crowd in humor for it he would 
preach doctrine something after this fashion: ‘‘ Now here’s 
the way this marvelous fabric of our national finance is woven. 


and twenty-six on Sunday 


What you fellers want is to work twenty-four hours a day 
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Most Lamentable Comedy— By William Allen White 


Author of The Court of Boyville 


We common, ornery plugs that Abe Lincoln used to call the 
great, plain people— we owe J. C. Pike, of the Pleasant Ridge 
First National Bank, some money. That’sJ.C.’sassets. But 
it’s our liability. J. C. takes the notes up to Kansas City to 
the National Bank of Commerce, and sells ’em, and they are 
the K. C. man’s assets, but our liability. And the Kansas 
City man gets on the train and takes’em to Chicago and sells 
’em to the Chicago National, and they become the Chicago 
man’s assets, but they’re our liability.”’ It was Gregg’s habit 
to bend his body forward and slap his leg with his hat every 
time he roared out the words “our liability.’’ ‘‘ Then the 
Chicago man takes ’em down to the National City Bank of 
New York and sells ’em to old Rockefeller, and they’re 
his assets, but they’re our liability. And so it goes till 
Rothschilds gets ’em in London, and they’re his assets, but you 
bet they’re still our liability.”’ 

After a nervous silence Gregg would add passionately: 
“Every man gets assets out of debts but the man that owes 
?em—the man that gets up at four o’clock in the mornin’ to 
feed the calves and look after the stock and milk the cows 
and pay them debts—he gets nothing but liabilities. What I 
want to see is a law passed that will give us fellers, that dig 
our toes in the ground and set up nights to pay them debts, a 
chance to make ’em our assets.’’ 

Then his voice lifted as he went on: “‘I tell you I’m sick 
and tired of seein’ a lot of bandy-legged dudes in high collars 
standin’ around eatin’ up our substance and callin’ us the 
ignorant masses. But you ain’t,’’ he jeered good-naturedly. 
If the crowd protested Gregg would wag his head and return: 
““Oh, you don’t fool me! I’ve heard you before. What you 
fellers want is to work twenty-four hours a day and twenty-six 
on Sunday foraslab of bacon and a little good eatin’ tobacco, 
and give the rest of your earnin’s to 
the outfit that comes down the Wolf 
Creek branch in a special car, eatin’ 
terrapin and drinkin’ wines and lyin’ 
awake nights over the terrible moral 
state of the peasantry.’’ 

Then Gregg would break forth 
again in a laugh that sounded like a 
rip-saw ina knot, and slap his hat on 
his thigh and go on down the street 
looking for another crowd, hoping to 
find some one who would open an 
argument. He was loaded for argu- 
ment. He carried with him the kit 
and accoutrements of the League lec- 
turer —a small iegal-tender note with 
the ‘exception clause’’ upon it, a 
copy of a rare old bogie, the ‘‘ Haz- 
zard circular,’’ that told how the 
crime of ’73 was committed, a copy 
of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United 
States. He alsohad a book of statis- 
tics that indicated the prices of sil- 
ver, of wheat and of pig iron from the 
year of the flood till the day of judg- 
ment, or thereabout. 

Therefore when the League people 
needed a Congressional district 
organizer they chose Gregg for the 
place, and even as Peter dropped 
his nets Gregg left home and business 
to follow the call. By April he was 
journeying over a térritory larger than 
the State of Massachusetts, organizing 
the people by school districts into 
phalanxes to fight the oppressors. 

This movement was not Gregg’s, 
nor was it within human control. It 
was a fanaticism like the Crusades. 
Indeed, the delusion that was work- 
ing on the people took the form of 
religiousfrenzy. Sacred hymns were 
torn from their pious tunes to give 
place to words which deified the 
“cause’’ and made gold and all its 
symbols racy 
—diabolical. At night, from ten 
thousand little white schoolhouse 
windows, lights twinkled back vain 
hope to the stars; for the thousands 
who assembled under the schoolhouse 
lamps believed that when their Leg- 
islature met and their Governor was 
elected the millennium would come 
by proclamation. They sang their 
barbaric songs in unrhythmic jargon 
with something of the same mad faith 
that inspired the martyrs going to the 
stake. And far into the night voices 
rose—women’s voices, children’s 
voices, the voices of old men, of 
youths and of maidens—rose on the 
ebbing prairie breezes as the cru- 
saders of the revolution rode home, 
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ORAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


Mrs. Baring caught herself leaning forward on the edge of her chair, 
feeling the emotional current from the magnet quiver over the crowd 


praising the people’s will as though it were God’s will and 
cursing wealth for its iniquity. It was a season of shibbo- 
leths and fetishes and slogans. Reason slept, and the pas- 
sions — jealousy, covetousness, hatred—ran amuck; and who- 
ever would check them was crucified in public contumely. 

When spring closed much speaking had made Dan Gregg 
proficient, and his earnestness and enthusiasm gave him elo- 
quence. The fees he received as League District Organizer 
provided him with the best income he had ever enjoyed, and 
when his County League put out a non-partisan county ticket, 
Gregg strengthened himself by refusing every nomination on 
the list. His faith in the movement grew. He quit jibing 
at the people and telling them that they would accomplish 
nothing; he began to promise much. For the germ of the 
mental madness was working on him. He signed the call 
for the non-partisan convention in his Congressional district 
and presided at the convention which put a horse-trader to run 
against Henry Myton for Congress. Gregg’s ideas dominated 
the Congressional platform, which had some of Karl Marx in 
it, a little Louis Blanc, with dashes of Parsons and the Chicago 
brotherhood of anarchists to spice it. Gregg was proud of his 
platform, and the night following the convention entertained 
two Chicago reporters until after midnight with his theories 
on socialism. 

About this time Dan Gregg began to be a personage in the 
State. He was acquiring that indefinable something called 
prestige. Anecdotes sprang up in his footsteps. His epi- 
grams became sayings and his declarations became final in 
matters of League policy. When he went to the State capital 
to sign the call for the non-partisan convention to nominate 
State officers Gregg’s reportorial friends had told the other 
reporters about him, and his picture appeared prominently 
in the Sunday papers. The most accurate description ever 
written of Gregg, as he looked in the famous campaign of ’go, 
appeared in the Sunday Tribunea few days before the League 
convention. The description occurred in the course of a 
page-long article about the new movement. Under a sub- 
head, ‘* Pen-Picture of First Conspirator,’’ came these lines: 


Imagine a loose-jointed man who handles himself like a lean, 
hungry cat—nervous but not fidgety —whose eyes, deep and 
coal-black, shift as a humming-bird flits; a lantern-jawed man 
who has invariably shaved day before yesterday; a man whose 
shock of coarse, black hair rises over his high, bulging brow as 
if to defy all the combs in the world when he takes off his two- 
acre black hat. Imagine a sombre, gloomy face, illumined by a 
lime-light smile, and vocalized by a voice that has the range 
and power of a slide trombone, and you have Dan Gregg of 
Hancock County, who might be called ‘‘ First Conspirator” in 
this movement. He is the only man in the mob who is impervi- 
ous to ridicule. Some one at the capital started the story that 
Gregg had tried to go to bed in the National Hotel elevator, 
mistaking it for his room, and five hours after he heard it he 
was telling it on himself for the sober truth. When they intro- 
duced Gregg to Harvey K. Bolton, attorney for the Corn Belt 
Railroad, Bolton said: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Gregg, I rather expected to 
find you clanking the chains of slavery.’ Gregg retorted, 
beaming at the railroad attorney: ‘‘ Yes, and I am surprised to 
find you ain’t wearing your iron heels of oppression to-day.” 
Those who have heard him speak say he is a spellbinder. 
They say he goes stark mad and takes his crowd to bedlam 
with him. But for all that he is as common as an old shoe. 
There is a queer streak in him somewhere, for when he is alone 
his lips move incessantly. But the worst thing to his discredit 
is that he permits the people to call him “honest Dan Gregg.” 


The League State Convention, which Gregg had helped to 
call, met in the opera house at the capital. Gregg did not sit 
with his county delegation, but mingled with the delegates, 
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and demonstrated that he could 
“be what the reporters called a 
good hand-shaker. 

Among others, Gregg met 
James McCord, Professor of 
Sociology at the State Univer- 
sity. With McCord was a 
woman, handsomely gowned, 
whom McCord introduced to 
Gregg as Mrs. Baring. The 

- two men met with mutual curi- 
osity, tempered on Gregg’s part 
with respectful admiration. 

For McCord’s name was on the 

backs of two textbooks on 
socialism and a book on taxa- 
tion. When the meeting was 
called to order, Gregg and 

McCord and Mrs. Baring went 

to sit in the wings of the stage. 

McCord was a short, clean- 

shaven man with a heavy body; 
his large head was covered with 
fiery Scotch-red hair. Mrs. 

Baring was fair and blue-eyed. 

She had large, even white teeth, 
with light wavy hair that would 
not show the gray for a score of 
years. She-was tall, with the 
weight that comes to those who 
like their beefsteaks rare and 
their game a trifle high. Lines 
of character, not of worry, were 
in her face, and an easily- 
balanced laugh often brought 
out a double chin— Mrs. Baring 
was a widow of nearly two 
decades’ good standing. She 
and McCord were cronies. For 
fifteen years Mrs. Baring had 
been able to do what she 
pleased, to go where she 
pleased, to entertain whom she 
pleased, and no one connected 
her actions with matrimonial 
designs. So when the People’s convention met, before which 
her brother was a possible candidate for Secretary of State, 
she felt perfectly free to ask McCord to go with her to the 
convention. She laughed at the movement that called the 
convention, yet she was curious to see Dan Gregg, who would 
be the personage of the occasion. She knew what sort he 
was, for Mrs. Baring knew politicians. She had studied the 
tribe at dinners, at receptions, and frequently at her own 
home. After the formalities of the introduction were passed, 
Mrs. Baring, Gregg and McCord sat for some time watching 
the mob in shirt-sleeves take form. The human caldron 
boiled and sputtered for half an hour getting a Committee on 
Order of Business. There were no recognized leaders and 
every one was uncertain whose voice to trust. In the con- 
vention were scores of broken-down political outcasts, many 
Greenback orators whose fame had expired by reason of the 
statute of twenty years’ limitation, young men struggling for 
prominence, and women jostling for place. But the great 
majority of the delegates were earnest people sincerely striv- 
ing to bring about a great reform. 

‘“Well, what do you think of it?’’ asked Gregg of McCord. 

“Very pitiful—infinitely sad.’’ 

Gregg’s black eyes snapped a question, but before it could 
be answered some one called out: ‘‘ Gregg, Gregg — speech 
— Dan Gregg!’’ and the cry swept over the house. 

While the chairman pounded the delegates back to the 
regular order the electricity of the occasion played across 
Mrs. Baring’s face in a little excited smile. McCord said: 
“You should be proud of that, sir.’? McCord spoke so kindly 
that Gregg could not mistrust him, and pushed his question: 
“Why do you think this is so pitiful, as you said, 
Professor? ”’ 

McCord answered, shaking his head: ‘‘ They expect so 
much.’’ Mrs. Baring, smiling with good-humored interest at 
the spectacle in the pit, cut in rather idly: ‘‘ They propose to 
do in a few months what God has failed to do in a good many 
thousand years.’?’ The feminine of it would have been 
““ Providence,’’ but Mrs. Baring said ‘‘ God.”’ 

Gregg stared at her for an instant before he turned to 
McCord and asked: ‘‘ How do they expect too much???’ 
Whereat Mrs. Baring catalogued Gregg as a social impossi- 
bility. 

“They expect to reform the world immediately,’’ returned 
McCord. ‘‘ But they will find that human nature, which is at 
the bottom of our ills, can’t be changed at the next meeting of 
the Legislature.’’ 

Gregg was ruminating on McCord’s words while the 
Committee on Resolutions was forming. Thename of William 
Thomas was read. McCord broke in: ‘‘ What an excavation 
this movement is!’? And Mrs. Baring mused aloud: ‘‘ Yes, 
I supposed the bones of that old pleiosaur, Bill Thomas, were 
reposing in the tombs of the Mound Builders.’”’ McCord 
asked Gregg: ‘‘ Do the people recognize Thomas?’’ 

ye Yes, they do. Why shouldn’t they?”’ asked Gregg irri- 
tably. ‘‘ He is a powerful man on the stump.’’? McCord 
whirled in his chair and caught Gregg’s earnest eyes. 

““Well, Pll tell you why. Bill Thomas hurt this State 
worse in one year by his fraudulent sale of school lands than 
Wall Street can hurt it in a century.’’ 

While the Committee on Resolutions filed out the convention 
called intermittently for Gregg. He stretched his legs in his 
chair and suppressed a yawn. But his nerves were wrenched 
as a thoroughbred’s are at the sound of a gong. He retorted 
ostentatiously: “‘ I don’t understand that; he’s the strongest 
man in the First District.’’ 


The desire of the crowd for a speech was appeased by 
another man. He rubbed his hands unctiously and began by 
pleading for some one to ask him a question. 

‘““When people get wrought up as these people are,”’ 
McCord replied to Gregg, ‘‘ they believe that if a man has one 
strong virtue he’ has all the virtues; if he has one vice he 
has all the vices. 

The oily man on the platform ground along. Gregg’s tight- 
ening nerves made him pat a foot on the floor absently. @ 
stared at McCord but did not answer him. 2 
in the crowd behind him; he felt the convention growing 
restless. He half arose, and sat back in his chair uneasily 
The orator paused to plead again for some one to ask him 
questions. Gregg itched to get on the platform and silence 
the multitude. McCord tried to recall Gregg to their conver- 
sation by saying: ; 

“Don’t think I’m against you, Mr. Gregg, nor the move- 
ment. I’m with it heart and hand.’’ Gregg blinked at 
McCord rather stupidly for a moment and put his hand on 
McCord’s chair and responded dully as a man making tal! 

“I’m mighty glad of that, Professor. We need brains ir 
this thing terrible bad.”’ ‘a 

The man on the platform was talking against almost op 
rebellion at his continuance, as McCord replied: 

‘“T don’t know; my theory is, that too much brains hur 
cause. Would Stephen have been stoned to death if he hac 
not known how many hundreds and thousands of years away 
his ideal was?”’ 

Mrs. Baring had been watching Gregg’s rising passion. a 
stirred her against her will. Gregg was walking up an 
down by his companions. His eyes were big and glowi 
and occasionally he ran his long fingers through his coars 
black hair. The woman took McCord’s words from his mo 
and said to him, rather than to Gregg, as her eyes turn 
from McCord to Gregg: 

“Tt’s mad enthusiasm that makes things move in this 
world, I think.”’ 

Gregg stopped before her and seemed to be muttering the 
words: the spirit of the crowd was upon him and about him 
—like a wraith. The man before the convention was floun 
dering; some one in the back part of the opera house r 
The flurry distracted Gregg and he neglected to reply to Mi 
Baring, but kept smiling at hery The interrupter was sayi 

““Misther Speaker, I have wan quistion.”” The ho 
became suddenly quiet. 3 

The orator on the platform was beaming. It was his trick 
to trip up questioners with repartee. He replied to the 
Irishman: 4 

“Why, certainly, as many as you please.’’ 

““Wull, thin, sor, tell me,’’ retorted the questioner —‘t 
me and two hundred and fifty sweatin’ fellow-citizens why 
h you don’t saw off and give Dan Gregg a chanst?’’ 

For five minutes, and that is a long time for any pub 
gathering to continue in one mood, the convention laughe 
and cheered and laughed. Gregg’s heart was pumping fi 
His eyes reflected the flames. Then some one began stamp 
his feet to a rhythm and calling: ‘‘ Gregg — Gregg — Ho 
—Dan—Gregg.’’ Two, three, half a dozen, half a hundre 
joined the chant, and in a minute the whole convention 
calling in unison for Gregg, who was stone-blind drunk w 
the elixir of power. As Gregg rose he said to McCord, but € 
looked at Mrs. Baring: 

‘““Pm kind of ashamed to make this speech peters 
Professor. I’d rather make it before almost any man in— 
But the chairman, who had just finished introducing Greg 
the Abraham Lincoln of the Missouri Valley, was rushing 
on the stage, and he appeared amid a roar of cheers. : 

The crowd caught Gregg’s infectious grin as he saunte 
down the stage, with one hand in his pocket and the ot! 
swinging his big, black hat. He nodded carelessly to 
chairman, put his hat beside the water pitcher and stepp 
forward while the crowd yelled its approbation. He put 
hand to his Jong, clean-shaven chin, and blinked at the au 
ence for a moment, then, stretching out his arms, he | 
manded quiet. He began ina deep, repressed, conve 
tional voice: 

“Tf Wall Street has got any friends in this meetin’’’ | 
elision of the g occurred with deliberation) “‘I judge © 
their hallelujahs that they hain’t exactly unregeteas 
impenitent. : take it they are at least on prayin’ and i 
cedin’ terms.’ -4 

Mrs. Baring caught herself leaning forward on the dae 
her chair, feeling the emotional current from the magi 
quiver over the crowd. - 

When the applause cleared, Gregg went on: € 

““As I understand it, this convention didn’t come to t 
in private cars and special trains; consequently I am told 
we are socialists, bomb-throwing anarchists and enem 
society.’? He paused a moment, locked his hands bi 
him, paced half-way across the stage, then said in low, sole 
deliberate tones, as he unclasped his hands and leaned fory 
with his finger cocked and pointed at the crowd: 4 

““My friends, eighteen centuries ago they would hav 
cified us for the Ocala platform. To-day they are onl 
to keep us out of the State House. The world is r 
growing better.’’ After the laughter had ebbed he procee 

““T’ll tell you, it’s no laughing matter. If the Ocal: 
form incite these blood-sucking Wall Street vampires t 
what in God’s name would they do if some one. should r 
to preach the Sermon on the Mount!’’ 

That was the last sentence that any reporter got 
speech could not be reported any more than the gyrati 
serpent charming a bird may be put in words; any mor 
the reflections of a revolving mirror may be made a ma‘ 
record. The man who waved his arms and played 
marvelous instrument of his voice became transformed 
loose muscles assumed the rigidity of catalepsy. He 
a slow, mechanical, catlike walk, following the line: 
double elipse up and down the stage. At his~ clim: 
stood stock-still and talked. It was stifling hot. As 


akes billows in the prairie grass, Dan Gregg, who was not 
an Gregg, but a magician, swayed the great crowd at his 
whim. The delegates laughed, they cried, they shuddered; 
1% yey clenched their fists; they cheered and knew it not, and 
orators and auditors, chained together by a common frenzy 
hat each produced upon the other, went out of reason 
gether. 

When he had finished speaking Gregg hastened back of 
he scenes. There was a hysterical din of tin horns, kazoos, 
stamping of feet and the clamor of a multitude of voices. 
_ Gregg fell limply into a chair, apart from the others. Mrs. 
Baring expelled a full breath and, beneath the din, said to 
McCord: ‘‘ Heavens, what a marvelous one-string trick- 
fiddler he is! I feel that I’ve been the string which he’s 
played all his tunes on.’’ Then smiling, she added, as the 
chiffon at her throat fluttered in an exhausted sigh: ‘‘ How 
frazzled out that sort of thing leaves one!”’ 

McCord waved his hand excitedly and cried: ‘‘ Why, it 
was magnificent, superb!’’ 

Mrs. Baring, still a little pale and a-tremble, but with a 
_ steady, merry eye, shook her head and replied: ‘‘ The second 
reincarnation of Marat, Jimmy; clever, uncanny —legerde- 
-main!”’ The applause was becoming spasmodic. McCord 
went over to Gregg and put out his hand, and said as the 
' men’s hands gripped: 

’ “Tt was most wonderful, sir; in spirit I bow my head to 
_ your heel as the knight of old bowed to his king, to let you 
| know that henceforth in this cause Iam your man.’’ It was 
| 
| 
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rather a formal speech, but McCord did it well, and that 
night, amid a crash of applause, the ballots were cast which 
nominated by acclamation Dan Gregg, of Hancock County, for 
Governor on the Non-partisan People’s Party ticket. It took 
all the next day to nominate the other candidates on the State 
ticket. William Thomas, McCord’s aversion, was nominated 
for State Treasurer. A woman writer of a League song-book, 
who had never taught school, was nominated for State 
Superintendent of Instruction. Mrs. Baring’s brother, George 
Evans, a short-grass country school-teacher, who had made 
some reputation as a stump speaker, was put up for Secretary 
of State; a rich farmer in the stock-raising country for State 
Auditor; and thus the ticket grew. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Qed 
Dumas and the Chateau D’If 


HIRTY years ago the officers of the Guard invited the 
man who had written The Three Guardsmen to dine 
with them at their mess. Old soldiers all of them, they had 
fought in the Crimea, winning battles for England, and in 
Mexico. Always Dumas’ novels had traveled with them, and 
Edmond Dantes of Monte Cristo, Margot, D’Artagnan and 
Bragelonne were as real to them as the flag for which they 
fought. And Dumas, this grandfather of Kipling, loved the 
soldier. Indeed, from kings to cooks, there was nobody 
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Dumas did not like. He had a mania for approbation. 
(You remember, of course, that Dumas was a mulatto; his 
own son—he who wrote Camille and many another notable 
play —said of him: ‘‘ When my father got his first carriage 
he used to mount on the box himself in order to make people 
believe he was rich enough to keep a negro coachman.’’) 
Midway in the dinner a letter was brought to Dumas. Mr. 
Simms, who owns the letter, has permitted me to copy it. It 
read: 
The sub-officers and privates of the Guard now under punish- 
ment beg to inform M. Alexandre Dumas that they have learned 
of his presence at the officers’ mess to-night. They hope the 
illustrious novelist will use his influence with the Colonel and 
open the doors of the little Chateau D’If, where they are locked 
up in accordance with military discipline. Alexandre Dumas 
has so often charmed their leisure in camp and field with his 
stories of warlike exploits that they hope to be able to make his 
personal acquaintance to-night. 
THE ‘“‘ EDMOND DANTES"’ OF THE GUARD, 
Dumas passed the letter to the Colonel, who wrote on the 
back of it these words: 
All punishments are remitted. ~Granted with the best good 
will. COLONEL LACRETELLE. 
‘Let me release them,’’ said Dumas. He made his way 
from the messroom to the military prison. 
‘“ Forward, my lads!’’ he shouted; ‘‘ the Colonel has par- 
doned you all.’’ 
The soldiers swarmed out shouting, ‘‘Vive Dumas /’’ and 
the Colonel asked them into the messroom, 
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THE MARCH OF INVENTION 


Elijah Bluitt sat in the library of his house upon the 
river-bank in the town of Turley, conversing with 
Reverend Doctor Frobisher. The chair occupied by Doctor 
_ Frobisher was placed by the front window, and the minister, 
_as he talked, rested his elbow upon the window-sill. 
_ Glancing outward while he was in the midst of one of his 
sentences, his attention was attracted to a wagon that stopped 
in front of Captain Bluitt’s gate. The wagon bore a burden 
of so odd a kind that the clergyman did not complete his 
| utterance. Instead, he turned to Captain Bluitt, and point- 
ing his finger toward the wagon, said: 
) “Why, what is that?”’ 
Captain Bluitt came to the window. After looking at the 
queer object on the wagon, and at the bustling man who ap- 
peared to be directing the driver, Captain Bluitt, smiling, said: 

“That must be my catapult.’’ 

_“*Your catapult!’’ exclaimed Doctor Frobisher, astonished. 
_ “Yes,’’ responded 
the Captain. ‘‘ You 
know I had a kind of 
a notion that I should 
like to see a real 
catapult —I have read 
so much about the 
machine—and a few 
weeks ago, when I 
was talking to Judge 

McGann about it, he 

offered to make one 

for me. I guess he 
has it on the wagon. 

It looks like it, any- 

way.” 

"The clergyman 
seemed much amused. 
_ “Treally have some 
curiosity about it my- 
faethe! said. ‘I 

haven’t given cata- 
_pults a thought since I 
read Livy, at school.’’ 
(\Weeexacthy!?’ said 
("Gaptain Bluitt. ‘I 
got my ideas about 
_ Catapults from Cesar. 
You know how it is; 
- when you have read 
_and read and read 
_ about athing you want 
to see it. McGann in- 
|sisted that he was 
\thoroughly familiar 
vith the whole cat- 
pult business—a 
kind of a catapult ex- 
pert, in fact—and so 
_ [told him to go ahead 
and build one.”’ 
_Editor’s Note — This is 
a first of six Tales of 

ld Turley, by the author 
\of Out of the Hurly- 
Burly, Thoughathread 

continuity will run 
through all, each story 
| will be complete in itself. 
1€ other five tales will 
ear in early numbers 
of this magazine. 
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“T have no doubt at all,’’ said the minister, ‘that King 
Uzziah built them in Jerusalem. Refer to Second Chronicles, 
twenty-six.’’ 

‘TI don’t remember hearing of that,’’ said the Captain. 
‘So we have sacred as well as profane history behind us. 
If the thing works I’l] lend it to you to give illustrations to 
your Sunday-school. Here comes McGann. He wants to 
see me. Shall we go out to him?’’ 

The Captain and Doctor Frobisher took up their hats as 
they passed through the hall, and came to the front door just 
as McGann had his hand upon the knocker. 

“lve brought that catapult around, Captain,’’ said 
McGann, pointing over his shoulder with his thumb to the 
wagon in the street. ‘‘ Where shall I put it?” 

““TIs it heavy?’’ asked the Captain. 

“Oh, not so very heavy; four men can carry it, surely.”’ 

“*T will call Rufus,’ said the Captain. 

When Rufus, Captain Bluitt’s hired man, had been sum- 
moned he was sent for two other men, who, with Rufus and the 
driver of the wagon, should carry the machine into the garden, 


“I’ve brought that catapult around, Captain” 
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Doctor Frobisher stood by the gate waiting, while Captain 
Bluitt, accompanied by McGann, walked around the wagon 
examining the catapult. 

‘“TIt seems to me, Judge,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘ there is more 
in that catapult than the specifications call for.” 

‘‘T know,’’ responded McGann. ‘‘ Just as soon as I began 
to build it new ideas swarmed into my mind and I intro- 
duced some of them here and there. But you needn’t worry, 
Captain. You wanted a catapult, and there you have it. Ill 
bet that for all-around effectiveness the world never saw 
such a catapult as that before.’’ 

Captain Bluitt looked vexed and disappointed. 

‘““That’s all very well, Judge,’’ he said, ‘‘but I told you 
particularly I wanted just an old-fashioned catapult —a his- 
torical catapult—like Titus used at the siege of Jerusalem.’’ 

‘‘ Very well,’’ answered the Judge; ‘‘and here you have 
it, only with what you may call emendations. The world 
has moved, Captain, in two thousand years, and it is hardly 
possible to put together a catapult now without infusing into 
it some little tinges of advanced scientific feeling. There 
are happy thoughts in 
that catapult of mine 
that would make Titus 
blink.”’ 

““T suppose we can’t 
help it now,”’ said 
Captain Bluitt mourn- 
fully, ‘‘but really I 
don’t care so much to 
believe that we should 
make Titus blink as I 
do for faithfulness to 
history. Here is 
Doctor Frobisher ar- 
ranging to use this 
machine to illustrate 
the Second Book of 
Chronicles to his 
Sunday-school, and 
how is he going to do 
it if you have loaded 
the thing down with 
modern ideas?”’ 

““Well,’’ said the 
Judge, with a down- 
cast look, in which 
still there were gleams 
of cheerfulness, ‘‘ I’m 
awful sorry if the 
machine is not exactly 
what you wanted; but 
the fact is I’m made 
so that I can’t work 
backward toward the 
old things; I have to 
push forward or stop. 
But you just wait until 
you see the machine 
in action, and you’ll 
change your mind. I 
want to tell you that 
you’ ve got the liveliest 
catapult for straight 
business that was ever 
made by the hand of 
man.,’’ 

At this moment 
Rufus returned with 
two sturdy helpers, 
and when Judge 
McGann had given 
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directions for removing the machine from the wagon and 
Captain Bluitt had designated the spot in the garden where 
he wished to have it placed, the Captain, the Judge and the 
Minister walked slowly around to the side of the house. 

“YT have applied for a patent on that thing,’’ said the 
Judge, as if he had just happened to remember the fact. 

‘“Not a patent on a catapult! ’’ said Doctor Frobisher. 

‘“Why, certainly.’’ 

“You can’t do that, 
‘“ The machine is thousands of years old. 
by Pliny.’’ 

‘By Dionysius the Elder,’’ said the Minister. 

‘Well, anyhow,’’ responded the Captain, “it’s a little 
too late for the Judge here to put in an application for a 
patent. They’ll never allow it.” 

‘Not a patent on the general, broad catapult idea,’’ said 
the Judge. ‘‘ Not that; but on my improved attachments 
and auxiliaries for catapults. They are all brand-new. 
Rome began the thing. Turley completes it.”’ 

‘““What kind of attachments, for example, 
asked Doctor Frobisher. 

‘“Well,’’? answered the Judge, “to begin with, I cushion 
the throwing-arm on rubber. That improvement is mine. 
Livy never heard of it; nor Titus, either.” 

“Never! ’’ exclaimed Doctor Frobisher. 

“ Then I introduce my Energizing Fly-Wheel, which —— 

““You haven’t gone and put a fly-wheel on that thing, 
Judge, have you?”’ asked Captain Bluitt, with pain in his 
voice. : 

“Yes, of course: my Energizing Reciprocating Fly- Wheel, 
with an Accumulator fastened to the Crank-Pin.”’ 

“What for?’’ demanded Captain Bluitt. ‘‘ Titus never 
heard of such a thing as a fly-wheel; do you think he did, 
Doctor?”’ 

‘“T should hardly think so,’? answered Doctor Frobisher. 

‘“T wish you had left it off,’’ said the Captain almost 
angrily. 

“Left it off!’’ exclaimed the Judge. ‘‘ Why, man alive! 
that would have spoiled the wholething. That is the central 
point, the vital point, if I may say so, of my whole catapult 
system.”’ 

‘Well,’ said Captain Bluitt, with some manifestation of 
irritation, ‘“I ask you what it is for?’”’ 

Rufus and the other burden-bearers came staggering by 
with the catapult upon their shoulders. 

“Put it right down there,’’ said Captain Bluitt, pointing 
to a place upon the grass. 

“And be careful not to twist that crank-pin, 
Judge McGann. ‘‘ Here, let me show you.”’ 

The Judge put his hand to the machine, and with some 
manifestation of affectionate tenderness helped to deposit it 
safely upon the sod. 

‘“Now, Rufus,’’ he said, ‘‘ bring that fly-wheel and the 
wrenches and straps and other things from the wagon.’’ 

Captain Bluitt and Doctor Frobisher sat upon a rustic 
bench to await developments. The Judge took off his hat 
and wiped his forehead with his handkerchief as he said: 

“You ask what it is for—what the fly-wheel is for. I 
answer, it is to get Momentum! If you can discover just how 
many units of Momentum can be developed I can tell you 
within a fraction what the effective working-capacity of your 
catapult will be. Now, the only way I can think of by which 
you can get Momentum in the best modern shape is by em- 
ploying a fly-wheel, and there never was a fly-wheel tacked 
together that would give you Momentum as readily as my 
Energizing Fly-Wheel with the Reciprocating Attachment.’’ 

““T don’t see how you are going to illustrate the Second 
Book of Chronicles to the Sunday-school with that thing, 
Doctor,’’ said Captain Bluitt, gloomily. 

““T don’t clearly see it myself,’’ replied the clergyman. 

“Let me explain it to them,’’ said Judge McGann. 
““ There is no trouble about it. A child can understand it.”’ 

““Well,’’ said Captain Bluitt, ‘it is beyond me.’’ 

“ Now, don’t get worried about it and talk in that despond- 
ent way,’’ said the Judge sorrowfully. ‘‘ Wait until I open 
the subject out to you.’’ 

“Well, then,’’ exclaimed Captain Bluitt desperately, 
ahead and open it out.’’ 

““T will,’ said the Judge. ‘‘ Now, start at the beginning. 
What do you want to do with that machine?’’ And the 
Judge pointed to it. 

““T wanted to know how Titus worked it at the siege of 
Jerusalem,’’ said Captain Bluitt sadly; ‘‘ but Titus never 
dreamed of a thing like that, with rubber cushions and fly- 
wheels.”’ 

““No,’’ said the Judge, with firmness in his voice, ‘‘ what 
you want to do, first of all, with a catapult, is to Energize it.’’ 

pe itaniie, breathed the Captain, not without an intimation 
of contempt. 

“Now, how wi// you Energize it?”’ 

“Don’t ask me,’’ said Captain Bluitt, looking out over the 
river. ‘‘ You’re the only man who knows.’’ 

“You start with Torsion.’’ 

““With what?’’ asked Doctor Frobisher. 

“Torsion. That is the basic principle, if I may say so, 
of the ancient catapult. You get it by twisting and twisting 
and twisting the strong rope that you see in the middle there.”’ 

‘How do you twist it?’’ asked the Captain. 

“There are many methods. Mine is to use my Energizing 
Fly-Wheel, which helps to store the energy in the Torsion- 
Rope. Then, when it is stored, the Reciprocating Attachment 
comes into-play; the Energizing Fly-Wheel starts in the 
opposite direction, gaining in Momentum, and the heavily 
loaded rim of the wheel takes up the stored force in the 
Torsion-Rope; with what result?”’ 

“JT give it up,’’ said Captain Bluitt sternly. 

““There can be but one result,’? answered the Judge. 
“The catapult discharges its missile with deadly effect, and 
the Energizing Fly-Wheel goes right on, impelled by 
Momentum, and gives the Torsion-Rope a twist in the 


Judge,’’ remarked Captain Bluitt. 
It was invented 


have you?”’ 


” 


»” exclaimed 
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opposite direction. You put another missile in the Receiver 
and a reverse action sets din; and the Fly-Wheel does the 
whole business over again.’ 

‘“You mean that it will work right along, automatically?’’ 
asked the clergyman. 

“Right along. Set it and start it, and it will act without 
interruption until you put on the Safety-Brake.” 

‘““That looks to me like perpetual motion,’’ said Doctor 
Frobisher. 

‘Call it that if you want to,’’ answered the Judge. “‘In 
fact it is the discovery of a new force. That is where mod- 
ern science comes in. I made that discovery. The force is 
a combination of Torsion and Momentum, and so I call it 
Torsentum. My patent is on that.’’ 

‘“Tormentum, did you say?’’ asked Captain Bluitt, with a 
touch of bitterness. 

“ Torsentum; I worked the thing out on paper first, and 
now I have embodied it in this machine. My idea is not to 
call the machine a catapult, but the McGann Multiple 
Energizing Momentum Engine.’’ 

““Of what use is it?’’ asked the Minister. 

““T suppose,’ said the Judge thoughtfully, “it might be 
applied to many kinds of service. It was my notion, for one 
thing, that you could employ it to dig artesian wells.’’ 

“ Titus would have blinked at that, sure enough!’”’ said 
Captain Bluitt. 

“Tf the device fulfills my expectations,’’ said the Judge, 
‘“T thought we might get up a prospectus and organize a 
company. That is, if Captain Bluitt is willing.’’ 

“ Perfectly willing, Judge,’’ said the Captain; ‘‘I surren- 
der all my rights now. If you will take the thing away I 
shall find a good carpenter to make me exactly what I want.”’ 

“You will want this,’’ said the Judge blandly, “‘ when you 
become familiar with it. You won’t object to have it remain 
here, will you, until you see it work?”’ 

‘Oh, no!’’ answered the Captain. 

‘“The fact is,’? continued the Judge, ‘‘I am a little bit 
curious about it myself. Of course I am sure that it will 
work, because the principle is right, but practical experiment 
is the final test.’’ 

“Do you mean to say you never had it at work yet?”’ 
asked Captain Bluitt. 

‘“Of course not! I only drove the last nail at four o’clock 
and I put the machine right on the wagon to hurry it down to 
you. You will see the first victory for this great product of 
human invention,’’ 

“TP ll bet it won’t go,’’ said the Captain. 

“You might just as well bet that the sun won’t rise to- 
morrow morning,’’ answered Judge McGann. ‘‘I hate a 
man to look on the dark side of things all the time. You 
wait till I adjust the Fly-Wheel and the other appliances and 
life’ll look brighter to you. Rufus, roll that wheel over 
here!’ 

Judge McGann removed his coat, and taking up some of 
the tools that had been brought from the wagon he laid them 
upon the frame of the machine while Rufus and Henry lifted 
the Energizing Reciprocating Fly-Wheel to its place. 

“Force it right upon the shaft,’’ directed the Judge; and 
the two men put it into that position. 

Then the Judge began to work in earnest, while Rufus and 
his companion stood by watching and ready to help. 

Captain Bluitt and Doctor Frobisher, from their place 
upon the rustic bench, considered the proceeding with curios- 
ity, if not with large hopefulness; and while they considered 
it, a young man of twenty-four or twenty-five years came into 
the garden and approached them. 

Captain Bluitt greeted him heartily and then, presenting 
him to the clergyman, he said: 

“Doctor Frobisher, this is my nephew, Walter Drury. 
He has just come over from Donovan to spend Sunday with 
us.’’ 

When the Captain explained to Walter the nature of the 
machine upon which Judge McGann was then concentrating 
his attention and energy, Walter laughed and said: 

“T was always curious about catapults. I am glad I got 
here just in time.”’ 

“Of course; everybody is curious about them,’’ said the 
Captain, ‘‘.and I am delighted to have you with us; but the 
Judge, there, has spoiled the machine, in my opinion. I 
didn’t want an American Freak; I wanted a catapult of the 
first century.’’ 

‘Don’t be impatient,’’ said the Judge, turning his head 
toward the group while his hands were busy screwing up a 
nut. ‘‘I’ll have her all ready in a few minutes. Now, 
Rufus, hand me that Crank-Pin. Now, hold it there while I 
put on the Accumulator.”’ 

“Tt-seems to me,’’ said Walter as the Accumulator was 
pushed into position, ‘‘that a catapult must have been a 
rather complicated piece of machinery.’’ 

“The kind that Titus used wasn’t,’’ said the Captain. 

“ Titus who? ’’ asked Walter. 

“ Titus—the man who besieged Jerusalem. 
catapult would have put him into an early grave. 
gusted with it.”’ 

“There she is!’’? exclaimed the Judge triumphantly. 
us Every thing’s ready. Do you want to put a missile of any 
kind in the machine the first time, Captain? ’”’ 

““T don’t know. Which way would it go?” 

““Any way you want it to go. I can throw a brick or a 
stone half-way across the river for you.’’ 

Captain Bluitt hesitated, then he said: 

“T think, maybe, Judge, you’d better be perfectly sure 
first how the machine is going to behave. I don’t want to 
mutilate any of the neighbors.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’’ answered the Judge, ‘‘ just as you please; 
but, of course, I know perfectly well how it will behave; it is 
absolutely under control, I could hit a target at four hun- 
dred yards every time. Now, Rufus, you and Henry take 
that handle and turn it around and around to the right till I 
tell you to stop.”’ 


McGann’s 
I’m dis- 


“What are you doing now, 
Frobisher. 

‘“ Putting on the Torsion.”’ 

“You do it with your hands?’’ 

‘“Of course; you must give the machine a start. It needs 
what you might call a Primary Impulse; then it takes care of 
itself.’’ 

““You believe the frame will stand the strain?’’ asked the 
Captain. 

“Well, unless my calculations are all wrong, it will stand 
four times any pull that can be puton it. It’s perfectly safe. 
Bear down hard on that handle, Rufus; don’ t be afraid. The 
Torsion is beginning totell” 

‘““Where is the Momentum?”’’ asked Captain Bluitt, with 
the tone of a man whose faith needs strengthening. 

““Nowhere, now, of course. We'll get that in the Flys 
Wheel. Give her three or four more turns, Rufus,’’ said t 
inventor as the workmen began to show signs of fatigue; 

“only three or four more.’ 

‘‘Now,’? said McGann, “‘let me put on the Safety-Brake! 
There! You can let go, Rufus. eu 

‘“Gentlemen,’’ explained the inventor as Rufus and his 
companion released their hold upon the handle and withdre 
in a manner that indicated apprehension, ‘‘ the machine is 
ready for action. Captain Bluitt, you had some regret 
because I did not slavishly imitate Titus, and Doct 
Frobisher, you feared that there would be diminished oppo 
tunity for instruction for your Sunday-school. Fix your ey 
upon this Multiple Energizing Momentum Engine —for th 
is what it is—and you will know in a couple of minutes tha 
Titus wasn’t in the game at all, and that if Sunday-schools 
want to examine the wonders of science they can find then 
here. Now I start her!”’ 

The Judge put his hand upon the Safety-Brake and released 
the pinion. At once there was a creak and a groan, andt 
Energizing Reciprocating Fly-Wheel began to revolve with 
tremendous rapidity. A second later it slipped from 
axle, bounded up and down two or three times upon the gra: 
and then tore across the lawn, uprooted several rose-bushes, 
dashed through the fence, across the street, over the river 
bank, and leaped far out into the stream where, after whirl- 
ing the water into foam, it made a final jump into the air 
and then sank out of sight. 

Doctor Frobisher and Walter laughsal 

“Was that the Momentum?’’ “inquired Captain B 
solemnly. 

Then the Doctor and Walter laughed again. a 

““Never mind what it was,’’ said the judas sulkil 
‘Didn’t I tell you, Rufus, to see that that linch-pin was 
the axle? That’s alwaysthe way! Any fool can spoil a ¥ 
man’s work. Well,’’ continued the Judge, wiping his ha 
on his handkerchief as he approached the group, ‘‘ wha 
done is done. There’s as pretty a job spoiled just by ¢ 
lessness as you ever saw; and I don’t believe I can afford 
get a new Fly-Wheel.’’ 

“Oh, never mind!” said Captain Bluitt sympathetica 
ae. believe the catapult is better without a fly-wheel, 
way.’ AY 

“Tt is not worth a cent,’’ said the Judge ruefully. 

“‘T think the Sunday-school children will care more fo 
this way,’’ said Doctor Frobisher, ‘‘and I should feel sa 
in showing it to them.’’ 

“You will just leave the machine there, will you?” as 
Captain Bluitt. 

“For a day or two, anyhow,’’ answered the a 
“Would you mind if I should tighten up the Tors 
before we go, so as to keep the rope in shape?’’ 

‘“ Certainly not. Fix it as you please,’’ answered Captair 
Bluitt. ; 

Judge McGann expended some further effort upon 
engine, and then, as he joined Captain Bluitt and his friend: 
who walked to the garden gate, he said: 

“ Now, Rufus, you let that machine alone and keep ever 
body away from it, and I’ll come over on Monday and sf £ 
what I can do to repair damages.’’ 

Next morning, while Captain Bluitt and his sister 
Walter Drury were at breakfast, they were startled by hi 
ing piercing screams from thé garden. They arose and h 
ried through the side door to ascertain what was the mat 
Emerging, they discovered Rufus and his wife stand 
beneath the great apple tree, in the upper branches of wh 
was lodged, in a disordered condition, a boy of nine year 

‘“What is the matter, Rufus?”’ asked the Cap 
anxiously. 

“It’s Archibald, sir,’’ said Rufus. 

“Archibald! How did he get in the tree?” a 

‘Judge McGann’s infernal machine throwed him there.” 

While Rufus, with a section of clothes-line, ascended 
apple tree with the purpose of rescuing his son Archib 
Captain Bluitt and his companions went over to look % 
McGann’s Multiple Energizing Momentum Engine. 

The cause of Archibald’s precipitation into the apple 
was plainly apparent. The child had climbed upon t 
machine with the Torsion tightly set, and while sitting ast 
of the rubber-cushioned Throwing- Arm, had put his foot uy 
the Safety-Brake. 

Really it was a victory for McGann; but as Captain Bl 
and Walter and Miss Bluitt returned to the house to fin 
breakfast the Captain said: 

‘“ Puella, I shall tell McGann to-morrow to take that th 
away. My interest in catapults is not so keen as it was.’’ 

On Monday morning Judge McGann called about nine 
o’clock, and found Captain Bluitt and Miss Bluitt sittir 
upon the front porch. The Captain told the Judge of 
manner in which the engine had dealt with Archibald, 
the Judge, with a faint smile, expressive of the presence 
his mind of a degree of satisfaction, said: be 

‘“Did it actually throw the boy into the tree? I told 
there was original force in that machine, Imagine wha! 
would do if applied to useful industry!”’ 4, 


Judge?’’ asked Doctor 


“How would it do to give it to the poor?’’ suggested Miss 
luitt. 

~ **Could you readjust it?’’ asked the Captain, “so that it 
could be introduced in schools for disciplining boys? It 
seemed to act vigorously with Archibald yesterday morning.”’ 
“YT hardly think so,’ said the Judge reflectively. ‘‘ It is 
almost too energetic for that.’’ 

_ ‘*Tt would be perfectly useless, I suppose, for a gas-meter, 
or to blow our church organ?”’ said Miss Bluitt. 

_ ‘ Perfectly,’’ responded the Judge. ‘‘ Wouldn’t do at all. 
The worst of it is,’? he continued mournfully, ‘‘ there is no 
general, active demand for catapults. You are the only man 
‘T ever knew who wanted one.”’ 

“Have you looked into the Second Book of Chronicles,’’ 
said the Captain, “‘ to find out what King Uzziah did with his 
second-hand catapults?’’ 

“T never thought of that,’’ replied the Judge. 

Captain Bluitt and his sister and Judge McGann arose and 
walked to the place where the catapult stood. As they 
leoked at the machine, Davis Cook, the plumber, drove up 
' the street in his wagon. He stopped to glance at the cata- 
pult. Then he dismounted, hitched his horse and came to 
| the fence. Presently he said: 

“May I come in, Captain?’’ 

“ Certainly,’’ responded Captain Bluitt, in a cheery voice; 
“come right in.’’ 

When Davis Cook reached the group he looked with curi- 
osity at the engine, and asked: 

“What is that, Captain?’’ 

*“A catapult.’’ 

“What's it fur?’’ 

“Tt was intended to represent an engine of war used by the 
ancient Romans.”’ 

“ How does it work?’’ 

“You put a great stone or some other kind of missile in 
_ here,’’ said Judge McGann, placing his hand on the Receiver, 
“and it is hurled with tremendous force against the enemy.’”’ 
_ “‘Mighty curious,’’ said Davis Cook; ‘‘I should like to see 
the thing work.’’ 


Grouty and gruff, 

: Profane and rough — 

Old ’Lish Henderson slammed through life ; 

Swore at his workers — 

Both honest and shirkers — 

Threatened his children and raved at his wife. 

| Yes, ’Lish was a waspish and churlish old man, 

Who was certainly built on a porcupine plan: 

Im all of that section there couldn’t be found 

| A neighbor whom Henderson hadn’t ‘‘ stood ’round.”’ 

_ And the men that he hired surveyed him with awe 

_ And cowered whenever he flourished his jaw, 

Till it came to the time that he hired John Gile, 

_ A brawny six-footer from Prince Edward’s Isle. 

_ He wanted a teamster—old Henderson did — 

_ And a number of candidates offered a bid, 

But his puffy red face and the glare in his eyes, 

_ And his thunderous tones and his ominous size 

_ And the wealth of his language embarrassed them so 

Their fright made them foolish —he told them to go. 

And then, gaunt and shambling, with good-natured smile 

Came bashfully forward the giant John Gile. 

| “Hey’ ye ever driv’ oxen?’ old Henderson roared. 

_ Gile said he could tell the brad end of a goad. 

_ Then Henderson grinned at the crowd standing ’round, 

And he dropped to his hands and his knees on the ground. 

“Here, fellow,’’ he bellowed, ‘‘ you take this ’ere gad ; 

St imagine I’m oxen! Now drive me, my lad. 

st give me some samples of handlin’ the stick, 

I can tell if I want ye—an’ tell ye blamed quick.” 
ile fingered the goad hesitatingly, then 

As he saw Uncle ’Lish grinning up at the men 

Vho were eyeing the trial, said: ‘‘ Mister, I swan, 

‘Tain’t fair on a feller, this teamin’ a man.’ 

Tm oxen — I’m oxen,”’ old Henderson cried ; 

Git on to your job or git out an’ go hide.’’ 


When ‘Lish “Played Ox’. 


By Holman EK Day 
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‘“Captain,’’ said Judge McGann, with a touch of eagerness 
in his manner, ‘‘ would you care if I should give the thing 
just one trial at throwing ?’’ 

““Well,’’ said the Captain, with a doubting look upon his 
face, ‘‘if you will be very careful you might try it just once 
—not more than once.’’ 

“Get me a brickbat, Davis,’’ said the Judge. ‘‘ Of course 
the real power of the machine can’t be developed without the 
Fly-Wheel, but maybe I can give you an idea of the nature 
of the performance.”’ 

Placing the bit of brick in the Receiver, the Judge applied 
himself vigorously to twisting the rope. Having struggled 
with this task until he became much overheated, he put on 
the Safety-Brake, set the Throwing-Arm and then, turning to 
Captain Bluitt, said: 

““Which way would you like to have it go?”’ 

“Out over the river, of course.’’ 

“Very well! Now watch it.’’ 

The Judge released the brake, and as he did so the 
Throwing-Arm gave a fierce jump, swerved to the right and 
hurled the brickbat right through the garret-window in the 
gable of Captain Bluitt’s house. 

Captain Bluitt tried to suppress his anger. 
Judge he said: 

““Now, Judge, that’s enough! We’ll stop right there, I 
think, before the machine becomes actually murderous. If 
Titus’ catapults had been at all like yours, Jerusalem, in 
my judgment, wouldn’t have been taken until somewhere 
near about 1837. Get it out! Get it out of here, to-day, 
sure! ”’ 

“*T will,’’ said the Judge, with much dejection, “‘and I’ll 
split it into splinters.” 

‘““You want to get rid of the machine, do you?’’ asked 
David Cook. 

“Yes!” exclaimed Captain Bluitt vigorously. 

Davis Cook walked around the catapult, looked narrowly 
at it, patted it here and there, and seemed to be engaged ina 
mental struggle of some kind. 

““Why don’t you raffle it off ?’’? he said at length. 


Turning to the 


Then Gile held the goad-stick 
in uncertain pose 

And gingerly swished it near 
Uncle ’Lish’s nose. 

‘‘ Wo, h’ysh,’’ he said gently ; 
‘ gee up, there, old Bright ! 

Wo, h’ysh—wo, wo, h’ysh’’— 
but with mischievous light 

In his beady old eyes Uncle 
?Lish never stirred, 

And the language he used was 
the worst ever heard. 

“Why, drat ye,’’ he roared ; 
“haint ye got no more sprawl 

Than a five-year-old girl? Why, ye might as well call 

Your team ‘ Mister Oxen,’ and say to ’em ‘ Please!’”’ 

And then Uncle ’Lish settled down on his knees 

And he snapped: ‘‘ Hain’t ye grit enough, man, to say scat? 

Ye’ll never git anywhere, drivin’ like that. 

I'll tell ye right now that the oxen I own 

Hain’t driven like kittens; they don’t go alone ; 

There’s pepper-sass in ’em —they’re r’arin’ an’ hot, 

An’ I—I’m the r’ariest ox in the lot.’’ 

Then Uncle ’Lish Henderson lowered his head 

And bellowed and snorted. John Gile calmly said: 

“Of course —oh, of course, in a case such as that —— 

He threw out his quid and he threw down his hat — 

Jumped up, cracked his heels, danced around Uncle ’Lish 

And yelled like a maniac: ‘‘ Blast ye, wo, h’ysh!”’ 

Ere Uncle ’Lish Henderson knew what was what 

His teeth fairly chattered, he got such a swat 

From that vicious ash stick — though that wasn’t as bad 

As when the man gave him two inches of brad — 

Just jabbed it with all of his two-handled might. 

“© Wo, haw, there!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Gee up there, old Bright! ”’ 

Well, Uncle ’Lish gee’ed — there’s no doubt about that — 


” 


“No!”’ said Captain Bluitt. Cart 
it away this morning.’’ 

“Do you want it, Davis?’’ inquired the Judge. 

“ Well, not so very bad. I’ma peace man, and if I should 
go to war I’d ruther not pull this thing after me. I havea 
notion, though, to take it off of your hands if I can get it for 
a bargain.’’ 

““ What will you do with it?’’ asked Miss Bluitt. 

‘“Why, the thought occurred to me that I might give it for 
a birthday present to my wife.’’ 

““What would she do with it?’”’ inquired the Captain. 

““Oh, I dunno; but she’s got an oncommion talent for mak- 
ing things over. It might maybe be fixed up for an ironing- 
table, or as a frame for a henhouse.”’ 

“What will you give for it as it stands?’’ asked the Judge. 

Davis Cook again walked slowly around the catapult, and 
felt the rope and examined the timbers; then he said: 

‘*T won’t give no money.’’ 

‘“ What will you give?”’ 

Davis Cook stopped, leaned against the Safety-Brake, put 
both hands in his trousers’ pockets and after reflecting for a 
moment, said: 

“T tell you what I’ll do. I’ll trade you two setter-pups 
for it, and you to pay for carting it to my house.’’ 

Judge McGann became red and angry; but when he looked 
at the stern determination written upon Captain Bluitt’s face, 
he exclaimed: 

“What do you think Titus would have said to that, 
Captain?”’ 

““He would have said, ‘ Take it!’’’ declared the Captain. 

**T will!’ said the Judge. ‘‘ But, mark me! That winds 
me up on classical machinery! I'll never spend another 
hour on a mechanical idea that is more than two years old.’’ 

The Judge walked toward the gate, forgetting in his excite- 
ment and anger to say farewell to his friends. As his hands 
touched the latch he stopped, and turning to the group upon 
the lawn he shouted: 

““Davis! You may drown those pups! 
27em! ” 


“Don’t stop for that! 


I don’t want 
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Went into the air and he squalled like a cat; 

Made a swing and a swoop at that man in a style 
That showed he proposed to annihilate Gile. 

But Gile clinched the goad-stick and hit him a whack 
On the bridge of his nose, sent him staggering back; 
And he reeled and he gasped and he sunk on one knee. 


“Dad rat ye!’ yelled Gile. ‘‘ Don’t ye try to hook me! 
Gee up there — go ’long there! Wo haw an’ wo h’ysh!”’ 
And again did he bury that brad in old ’Lish. 

Then he lammed and he basted him, steady and hard ; 

He chased and he bradded him all ’round that yard ; 

Till ’Lish fairly screamed, as he dodged like a fox: 

‘‘ Por Heaven’s sake, stranger, let’s play I hain’t ox.’’ 
Gile bashfully stammered : ‘‘ Why, ’course ye are not. 
Ye’ll have to excuse me—I kind o’ forgot.’’ 


With a queer, twisted smile, 
’Lish looked at Gile. 
Then he lifted one hand from the place where he smarted ; 
And he stuck it right out — 
Gripped good and stout — 
‘‘Ye’re hired,’’ said ’Lish. ‘‘I reckin I’m started.’’ 
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The Management of Metropolitan Schools 


By Graham H. Harris, President of the Board of Education, Chicago 


Mr. Graham H. Harris 


estate. No institution comes so near to them. Most 

people know in a general way that the public school 
system of a big city is a large institution, but until they are 
brought face to face with the actual figures few comprehend 
its enormous magnitude. 

As a general rule public schools of municipalities are 
managed and controlled by a Board numbering from five to 
twenty-five or thirty members. To this Board is committed 
the entire charge of all the schools, and it is its duty to see to 
it, not only that schools are maintained, but maintained 
efficiently, and that the moneys committed to its charge are 
carefully and judiciously expended. No branch of our civil 
government has more important and more exacting duties to 
perform than Boards of Education. 

Let us consider Chicago by way of illustration. Here we 
expend annually on our school system ten to eleven millions 
of dollars—more than the city receives from moneys raised 
by taxation. In Chicago we have invested in schoolhouses 
over twenty million dollars. The public school system of 
this city owns real estate aggregating in value over ten 
million dollars, besides the schoolhouses. ‘Ihe Board’s in- 
come from its rentals amounts to nearly a million dollars 
annually. 

Chicago but illustrates the conditions which exist in other 
metropolitan cities. In addition to the property owned and 
supervised by the Board of Education, there is also under its 
direction, supervision and control an army of employees, 
such as teachers, mechanics, professional men, janitors and 
others. Here the teachers number six thousand, and the 
other employees nearly a thousand more. 

It requires about half a million dollars a month to pay the 
salaries of the superintendents and teachers alone, and in 
addition over four hundred thousand dollars a year is ex- 
pended in the salaries of engineers and janitors who take 
charge of the school buildings. 

To this must be added fifty thousand dollars for the sal- 
aries of the employees in the business department alone. It 
is apparent that in a system of this size complete organiza- 
tion, careful subdivision of the work and minute scrutiny of 
all expenditures are absolutely essential to a wise and 
economical administration of school affairs. 


ae public schools of America are the people’s chief 


Main Duties of a Board of Education 


This naturally leads us, for a moment, to pause and inquire 
as to what is the system pursued and what are the subdivi- 
sions made of the duties performed by Boards of Education. 
Naturally these duties divide themselves into two grand 
divisions. First, the educational department, which has to 
do with the employment and dismissal of teachers, and has 
general control of the educational part of the work —plainly, 
the school-teaching end of it. The other grand division is 
that which is termed the business department, which has to 
deal with the employment and dismissal of engineers and 
janitors, the purchase or condemnation of school sites, and 
the erection and maintenance of the school buildings. 

The educational department in all large Boards of Educa- 
tion is committed to a man of wide learning as an educator; 
and he should possess vast experience, not only as a teacher 
of children but as a judge of men and teachers, for upon 
the superintendent devolves the responsibility of executing 
the orders of the Board in and about the conducting of the 
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schools and the selection and appointment of the teachers. 
He is the educational executive of the Board. 

There has been considerable agitation as to what is the 
best method of selecting teachers in the public schools. On 
this question there is much difference of opinion among 
members of Boards of Education, and among educators them- 
selves. Ina large city the great danger to the public school 
system, and, in fact, to any other governmental system, for 
that matter, lies in the employment of incompetent persons 
through the exercise of personal influence, or what is denom- 
inated “‘ pull.’’ 

I believe that all persons who desire to become teachers, or 
to be promoted, should have the indorsement of the super- 
intendent as to their educational qualifications and their 
fitness for the positions to which they desire to be appointed, 
and I am firmly convinced that no teacher should be ap- 
pointed or promoted without this indorsement. The super- 
intendent, in making these recommendations, will be gov- 
erned solely by the merits of the respective candidates. This 
does not leave, however, the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, nor indeed the patrons of the schools, without a duty in 
the premises in this important matter. There are many 
qualifications outside of those purely educational, and many 
traits of character which the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion or patrons of the schools may be aware of. 


The Evils of Political Pulls and Influences 


Another serious difficulty with which Boards of Education 
have to deal are improper influences, trades and “ slates,’’ 
made by members of the educational forces themselves. It 
is not uncommon, when a vacancy is to occur in a school, 
for that fact to be concealed from the superintendent until 
some friend, pet or favorite has been selected and promised 
the place. Then the superintendent is naively informed that 
a vacancy is to occur in such and such a school. The 
superintendent is unable to know the six thousand teachers 
personally and must naturally turn to others to inquire who 
is the best person in the school to fill the position. Then, 
with all the appearance of candor and fairness, the slate 
previously made up is recommended to the superintendent, 
and the “‘ goods’’ before bargained for are delivered. This 
kind of ‘‘ pull’’ or favoritism is just as pernicious and repre- 
hensible as the “‘ pull’’ that is exerted from the outside in the 
selfish endeavor to place personal or political favorites. 

Boards of Education, like all other public institutions, are 
subjected to a great deal of criticism. Unquestionably the 
prerogative of an American is to criticise, and I for one am 
by no means disposed to abridge or restrict criticism. I 
believe that we had better have poor criticism than no criti- 
cism at all; but I have been amused, in reading articles 
criticising the action of a Board of Education, at the childish 
simplicity and almost unpardonable ignorance with which 
some of the would-be great critics have spoken. 


The Confusion of a Would-be Reformer 


A most laughable incident of this character occurred to me 
during the second year of my connection with the Chicago 
Board of Education as its president. An elderly woman, 
highly cultured, a member of the leading women’s clubs, 
and one who took great interest in all public affairs, called 
at my office on personal business. She undertook to discuss, 
after her business affairs were adjusted, Board of Education 
matters. I could not take up the matter then, but subse- 
quently met her again on business. After we had finished 
our business, Board of Education affairs were again broached. 
Having indulged in some more or less severe but innocuous 
criticism of the Board of Education, I was informed by this 
most estimable and intelligent woman that a woman’s club 
of Chicago, of which she was a very prominent and powerful 
member, had demanded or would demand of the Board the 
enactment of a certain rule. I told my friend and client 
that I should be glad to have her submit her rule in writing, 
and before I left the house it was reduced to writing and I 
carried it away in my pocket. 

The next day she appeared at my office and had an hour to 
wait before her business could be taken up. I took out of 
my pocket the rule which she had handed me upon the pre- 
vious evening and read it over. JI turned to my copy of the 
rules of the Board of Education and there found the 
selfsame rule in existence, together with data which in- 
dicated that it had been duly observed for the past twelve 
or fourteen years, all of which I knew when the matter was 
being discussed. I handed her a copy of the rules with 
the particular matter marked. Subsequently I spoke to 
her on the subject and found her very much confused and 
obliged to confess that she was ignorant of the subject 
of which she was speaking. I inquired the number of 
women members in her club and was informed that it 
contained about eight hundred. I instructed my clerk to 
proceed at once to the Board of Education and get eight 
hundred copies of this rule, and said to my friend that I 
believed it was her duty to circulate these among the mem- 
bers of her club. This she declined to do, and I gave 
her seven or eight extra copies which I had in the office, 
thus closing this laughable but instructive incident. 

No Board of Education, however, is above criticism. 
And it has been my experience that one who will listen 
to the suggestions of those whose children are attending 
the school, or who are interested in the subject, often 
obtains valuable information of great service to him in the 
discharge of his important public duty. In fact, most of 


-is submitted to the City Council, which may or may not con- 


the advancements from a pedagogic point of view, since 
I have been a member of the Board of Education, have 
invariably come from the laymen and not from the educa 
tional force, although when they have become a part and 
parcel of the educational system their importance and 
bearing have been readily grasped and ably executed by 
the educational force. Thus, during my term of office 
medical inspection in the schools, scientific pedagogy (wh 
consists, briefly, of a study of the child from a physi 
standpoint), the parental school, the commercial trainin: 
school, and other movements of a similar character hay 
come from the laymen of the Board and not from the educa 
tional force. 


Importance of the Business Management 


Of more importance, in one view of the case, than the edu 
tional questions, are the business questions and the busine: 
management of the Board. Without competent managem: 
of its financial affairs no great public school system cot 
exist even with the ablest and most brilliant educati 
executives. In the business department of large metropoli 
Boards of Education money is counted by millions and not b 
thousands. Two or three million dollars every year are sp 
by Chicago in the building department alone. In Grea 
New York eighteen or twenty millions are being: expende 
for new school buildings. 
When the proper committee or department is advised by 
the superintendent of schools, or the educational departme 
that a new school is necessary in a particular locality, certa 
metes and bounds are set out within which the Board 
termines to locate a school and within which it adverti 
for a site. Persons owning property bid, and it often occ 
that, as the Board is obliged to purchase large sites, com- 
binations are made to run up the price. This became 
aggravated that in Chicago the Board was given the “‘ powe 
of eminent domain,’’ and after having selected a site, if 
cannot agree with the property owner as to the price, con- 
demnation proceedings are resorted to. After the site 
selected and receives the approval of the Board, the question 
cur in the selection, that body having the power of veto. 
the Council concurs the architect is instructed to draw hi 
plans and submit them to the proper committee, and after 
plans are approved he advertises for and obtains bids, 1 
any other business man about to build a house. All person: 
bidding for work upon Chicago public schools are required to 
deposit. a check, certified by the bank on which it is drawr 
for ten per cent. of the amount bid, as a guarantee of go 
faith, and upon failure to carry out the bid the check is f 
feited and the contract is let to the next highest bide 
unless his bid is too high. 
This system of bidding secures very close competition. 
The bids are opened in public, all the bidders being present 
the checks are called off and a schedule thereof made to sh 
who has complied with the rules; and the customary mot 
is made that the contract be awarded to the lowest bidder, 
unless, in the opinion of the committee, all the bids are too 
high, in which event all the bids are rejected and readvert 
ing is resorted to. Upon the completion of the building an 
engineer is employed to take charge of it. The ordin 
school building in Chicago costs about $125,000 at presen 
building figures, contains eighteen to twenty-four rooms, and 
houses from one thousand to two thousand children, accor: : 
ing to the size of the building. Fire-proof in all respec 
with modern heating apparatus, so arranged as to keep’ 
building at a certain temperature with an ample supply 
heated fresh air every second, our public school buildings 
models of comfort and convenience. When completed t 
building is dedicated with appropriate ceremonies to 7 
sacred cause of education. ; 


Watchfulness in Managing Millions ri 


A word about the enormous amount of care and watchful. 
ness necessary in the management of the millions of mo 
passing through the hands of a Board of Education! 
not know the system, although I have looked into man 
them carefully, which surpasses that which we have 
Chicago. Taxes are levied by the City Council, and are 
lected by the County Collector and by him paid over to 
City Treasurer. The amount appropriated for school 
poses is set apart by the City Treasurer and held as a sacr 
fund, unavailable for any cause or for any purposes ex 
those of the schools. This fund may be drawn upon 
by warrants signed by the President and Secretary of 1 
Board of Education and countersigned by the Mayor and C 
Comptroller, thus placing around the fund that is set ap 
for educational purposes a safeguard which it is imposes 
to elude. ? 

Our rents, as before stated, amount to nearly a mi 
dollars each year. This also, as well as all other funds 
voted to educational purposes, must be placed in the h 
of the City Treasurer, to be drawn out on warrants si 
to those heretofore mentioned. An indorsement of tw 
the executive officials of the Board of Education, who 
under heavy fidelity bond, is also required before a cl 
or other evidence of indebtedness becomes negotiable. 
this careful safeguard not only the members of the Bo 
of Education but the public and the taxpayers are asst 
that the funds which have been so liberally supplied 
this great purpose have reached their proper and legitim ma 
depository. 


———— 


_ you take the plunge, because 
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189-. 
Dear Pierrepont: eace of 
the fourth has the right ring, 
and it says more to the num- 
ber of words used than any 
letter that I have ever re- 


July, 7, 


ceived from you. I remem- 
ber reading once that some 
fellows use language to con- 
ceal thought; but it’s been 
my experience that a good 
many more use it zzstead of 
thought. 

A business man’s con- 
versation should be reg- 
ulated by fewer and simpler 
rules than any other function 


of the human animal. They 
are: 
Have something to say. 
Say it. 


Stop talking. 

Beginning before you know 
what you want to say and 
keeping on after you have 
é said it lands a merchant in a 

lawsuit or the poorhouse, and one’s a short cut tothe other. I 
maintain a legal department here, and it costs a lot of money, 
but it’s to keep me from going to law. 

It’s all right when you are calling on a girl or talking with 

friends after dinner to run a conversation like a Sunday- 
school excursion, with stops to pick flowers; but in the office 
your sentences should be the shortest distance possible 
between periods. Cut out the introduction and the perora- 
‘tion, and stop before you get to secondly. You’ve got to 
preach short sermons to catch sinners; and deacons won’t 
believe they need long ones themselves. Give fools the first 
and women the last word. The meat’s always in the middle 
of the sandwich. Of course a little butter on either side 
of it doesn’t do any harm if it’s intended for a man who 
likes butter. ¢ 

Remember, too, that it’s easier to look wise than to talk 
wisdom. Say less than the other fellow and listen more than 
you talk; for when a man’s listening he isn’t telling on him- 
self and he’s flattering the fellow who is. Give most mena 
good listener and most women enough note-paper and they’1l 
tell all they know. Money talks—but not unless its owner 
has a loose tongue, and then 
its remarks are always offen- 
sive. Poverty talks, too, but 
nobody wants to hear what 
it has to say. 

I simply mention these 
things in passing because 

I’m afraid you’re apt to be 
the fellow who’s doing the 

talking; just as I’m a little 
afraid that you’re sometimes 
like the hungry drummer at 
the dollar-a-day house— 
inclined to kill your appetite 
by eating the cake in the 
centre of the table before 
the soup comes on. 

Of course, I’m glad to see 
you swing into line and show 
the proper spirit about com- 
ing on here and going to 

work; but you mustn’t get 
yourself all ‘‘ het up’’ before 


He'd let me in on the ground floor 


« 


you’re bound to find the 
water pretty cold at first. 
_Tve seen a good many young 
fellows pass through and out 
_ of this office. The first week 
a lot of them go to work 
alte in a sweat for fear 
_they’ll be fired; and the sec- 

ond week for fear they won’t 
be. By the third, a boy that’s 
pe good has learned just how 

ittle work he can do and 
eep his job; while the fel- 
low who’s got the right stuff 
him is holding down his 
wn place with one hand and 
eginning to reach for the 
job just ahead of him with 


He was President of the Klondike Exploring, 
Gold Prospecting and Immigration Company 
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From John Graham, at the Union Stock Yards, 
in Chicago, to Pierrepont Graham, at Lake 
Moosgatchemawamuc, in the Maine Woods. 


the other. I don’t mean that he’s neglecting his own work; 
but he’s beginning to take notice, and that’s a mighty hope- 
ful sign in either a young clerk or a young widow. 

You’ve got to handle the first year of your business life 
about the way you would a trotting horse. Warm up a little 
before going to the post—not enough to be in a sweat, but 
just enough to be limber and eager. Never start off at a gait 
that you can’t improve on, but move along strong and well 
in hand to the quarter. Let out a notch there, but take it 
calm enough up to the half not to break, and hard enough 
not to fall back into the ruck. At the three-quarters you 
ought to be going fast enough to poke your nose out of the 
other fellow’s dust, and running like the Limited in the 
stretch. Keep your eyes to the front all the time, and you 
won’t be so apt to shy at the little things by the side of the 
track. Head up, and tail over the dashboard—that’s the 
way the winners look in the old pictures of Maud S. and 
Dexter and Jay-Eye-See. And that’s the way I want to see 
you swing by the old man at the end of the year, when we 
hoist the numbers of the fellows that are good enough to pro- 
mote and pick out the salaries that need a little sweetening. 

I’ve always taken a good deal of stock in what you call 
“ Blood-will-tell’’ if you’re a Methodist, or ‘‘ Heredity ”’ if 
you’re a Unitarian; and I don’t want you to come along at 
this late day and disturb my religious beliefs. A man’s love 
for his children and his pride are pretty badly snarled up in 
this world, and he can’t always pick them apart. I think 
a heap of you and a heap of the house, and I want to see 
you get along well together. To do that you must start 
right. It’s just as necessary to make a good first impression 
in business as in courting. You’ll read a good deal about 
“love at first sight’’ in novels, and there may be something 
in it for all I know; but I’m dead certain there’s no such 
thing as love at first sight in business. A man’s got to keep 
company a long time, and come early and stay late and sit 
close, before he can get a girl or a job worth having. There’s 
nothing comes without calling in this world, and after you’ve 
called you’ve generally got to go and fetch it yourself. 

Our bright young men have discovered how to make a 
pretty good article of potted chicken, and they don’t need any 
help from hens, either; and you can smell the clover in our 
butterine if you’ve developed the poetic side of your nose; 
but none of the boys have been able to discover anything that 
will pass as a substitute for work, even in a boarding-house, 
though I’ll give some of them credit for having tried pretty 
hard. 

I remember when I was selling goods for old Josh Jennings, 
back in the sixties, and had rounded up about a thousand in 
a savings-bank—a mighty hard thousand, that came a dollar 
or so at a time, and every dollar with a little bright mark 
where I had bit it—I roomed with a dry-goods clerk named 
Charlie Chase. Charlie had a hankering to be a rich man; 
but somehow he could never see any connection between 
that hankering and his counter, except that he’d hint to me 
sometimes about an heiress who used to squander her father’s 
money shamefully for the sake of having Charlie wait on her. 
But when it came to getting rich outside the dry-goods busi- 
ness and getting rich in a hurry, Charlie was the man. 

Along about Tuesday 
night—he was paid on 
Saturday—he’d stay at 
home and begin to 
scheme. He’d commence 
at eight o’clock and start 
a magazine, maybe, and 
before midnight he’d be 
turning away subscribers 
because his presses 
couldn’t print a big 
enough edition. Or per- 
haps he wouldn’t feel 
literary that night, and 
so he’d invent a system 
for speculating in wheat 
and go on pyramiding his purchases till 
he’d made the best that Cheops did look like 
} a five-cent plate of ice cream. All he ever 
needed was a few hundred for a starter, and 
to get that he’d decide to let me in on the 
ground floor. I want to say right here that 
whenever any one offers to let you in on the 
ground floor it’s a pretty safe rule to take 
the elevator to the roof garden. I never exactly refused 
to lend Charlie the capital he needed, but we generally 
compromised on half a dollar next morning, when he 
was in. a hurry to make the store to keep from getting 
docked. 

He dropped by the office last week, a little bent and 
seedy, but all in a glow and trembling with excitement in 
the old way. Told me he was President of the Klondike 
Exploring, Gold Prospecting and Immigration Company, 
with a capital of ten millions. I guessed that he was the 
board of directors and the capital stock and the exploring 
and the prospecting and the immigrating, too—every- 
thing, in fact, except the business card he’d sent in; for 
Charlie always had a gift for nosing out printers who’d 
trust him. Said that for the sake of old times he’d let me 
have a few thousand shares at fifty cents, though they 
would goto par ina year. Inthe end we compromised 
on a loan of ten dollars, and Charlie went off happy. 


if 


etters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


The swamps are full of razor-backs like Charlie, fellows 
who’d rather make a million a night in their heads than five 
dollars a day in cash. I have always found it cheaper to 
lend a man of that build a little money than to hire him. As 
a matter of fact, I have never known a fellow who was smart 
enough to think for the house days and for himself nights. 
A man who tries that is usually a pretty poor thinker, and he 
isn’t much good to either; but if there’s any choice the house 
gets the worst of it. 

I simply mention these little things in a general way. If 
you can take my word for some of them you are going to 
save yourself a whole lot of trouble. There are others which 
I don’t speak of because life is too short and because it seems 
to afford a fellow a heap of satisfaction to pull the trigger for 
himself to see if it is loaded; and a lesson learned at the 
muzzle has the virtue of never being forgotten. 

You report to Milligan at the yards at eight sharp on the 
fifteenth. You’d better figure on being here on the fourteenth, 
because Milligan’s a pretty touchy Irishman, and I may be 
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Learned just how Jittle work he 
can do and keep his job 


able to give you a point or 
two that will help you to 
keep on his mellow side. 
He’s apt to feel a little 
sore at taking on a man in 
his department whom he 
hasn’t passed on. 

Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 


Red 


Mr. TarKington’s Dress Suit 


oe the amusing experiences which came to Mr. Booth 

Tarkington with the publication of The Gentleman 
from Indiana was one which the author often relates to his 
intimate friends. The first part of the serial, describing the 
hardships of the hero editor, had appeared, when Mr. 
Tarkington received a letter from a Kentucky gentleman of 
the old school. The epistle expressed the Kentuckian’s keen 
interest in the hero and then went directly to the point. It 
stated that the young editor was a gentleman of the right sort, 
and that it was nothing short of heathenish to deny him the 
garb of a gentleman; that if the author could not afford his 
hero a dress suit the writer of ‘the letter would take pleasure 
in sending one from Kentucky. ~ 

Immediately Mr. Tarkington wrote a pleasant note in 
which he asked indulgence for the oversight and promised 
that the deficiency should at once be supplied. He kept his 
word, and in the next chapter the hero appeared at the vil- 
lage ball clothed in ‘‘ the dress of a gentleman.’’ 

Mr. Tarkington is now engaged upon a political play called 
The Man on Horseback. It deals with official life in 
Washington. He is also working on a novel for which he is 
making the illustrations. It is his custom to make careful 
drawings of all his principal characters and maps of the 
localities described, as an aid to definiteness in literary 
composition. Heretofore these illustrations have, however, 
been kept in his private possession. 

Mr. Tarkington’s hours of work are, from choice, like 
those of the average newspaper man. He finds that he 
writes best at night, and therefore he usually begins work in 
the evening and often works until far past midnight. 


The Love Affairs of Patricia—The Inevitable 
By Lilian Quiller-Couch 


HAVE reached,’”’ remarked Mr. Featherstone-Hope, with 
| affected gusto, ‘‘ that period of life when the dinner part 

of a dinner-party is the essential thing to me.’’ 

“You say that,’’ I retorted scornfully, ruthlessly knocking 
away all his little dignities, “‘ merely because you wish me 
to believe that 7am zo/ the essential thing to you.’’ 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope turned to look at me with hauteur. 

‘Well?”’ he demanded. 

‘The thing’s absurd,’’ I asserted. 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope continued to look at me, grad- 
ually thinking better of the hauteur part of it. In due time 
we smiled. 

These were the first real remarks Mr. Featherstone-Hope 
and I had interchanged since that morning in Aunt Theresa's 
garden when I had flicked in his face the news of my engage- 
ment to Cousin George, and left him to congratulate my new 
fiancé. 

When I had come back to the garden half an hour later to 
begin my completion of the punishment I found that Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope had strolled off to the Andes, leaving a 
message with George for me, to say “‘ Good-by,’’ and that he 
felt so hot he thought he would go and get some ice. He 
had been eighteen months getting ice 
enough, but his insouciance was certainly 
fairly cool when we faced one another 
again and he found that he had to take 
me in to dinner. 

I had promised to dine at the Challoners’ 
on this particular evening; and as soon 
as ever I entered the drawing-room and 
caught sight of Tom—I mean Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope— standing there just 
as he used to stand when I possessed the 
right par excellence to “‘ bid him good-by 
and go,’’ I felt sure that Sybil Challoner 
and Mary Tenterden had arranged the 
whole thing. I don’t mean to say that he 
should have stood differently— on one leg 
or with his tie around his hair, or any- 
thing of that sort—but I felt sure that 
those girls had plotted the whole thing. 
Mary was staying with Sybil, and it was 
just the sort of plunge-and-hope-for-the- 
best sort of inspiration that would come 
to them. Well, I didn’t mind. 

We had walked with airy dignity to the 
dining-room, Mr. Featherstone-Hope and 
I, toa murmured accompaniment of beliefs 
that the weather was, perhaps, a degree 
cooler; we had sat down on our appointed 
chairs with the same cheerful frigidity, 
but with silence added, and then, as ifa 
button in our respective systems had been 
touched, we blazed forth into brilliant 
conversation, each with our other-hand 
neighbor. 

This admirable state of affairs having 
been kept up till a salmz de something 
‘high’? was before us and our lustre 
somewhat spent, I chanced to see a tiny 
caterpillar rearing his little green head 
from a La France rose on the spray that 
trailed toward Mr. Featherstoné-Hope, 
and halted in my conversation. At the 
same moment it occurred to Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope to propound his gas- 
tronomic asserti 
me. By that time I seemed to have had 
a surfeit of dignity; I wanted, metaphoric- 
ally speaking, to get down and play. 

‘It’s no good, you know,”’ I said more 
softly; ‘‘ it mever was, was it?’’ 

‘No good to believe that you are the 
essential thing?’’ he questioned, with a 
note in his voice which, as far as he knew, 
was quite improper under the circum- 
stances. 

“No good to be icy, and all that sort of 
thing,’’ explained, ‘‘ when I want to hear 
all the news.’’ 

“In these days,’’ he said significantly, 
“‘T do not create news. The quick-change 
part you were good enough to assign to 
me in the past has been discarded from my 
repertoire. For the last twelve months 
my life has been:singularly placid.” 

“Singular and placid, you mean,’’ I 
interposed flippantly. 

““Singularly placid,’’ he repeated. 

“It must have been a relief, after -——” 
sidering such a better conclusion. 

“Tt was a change,’’ he said dryly; ‘‘ my last.’ 

Then followed a short silence during which Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope stiffened his features. I did not look at 
him, but having known him fairly well once upon a time, I 
was acquainted “with the stiffening process, and I could have 
given a vocal specimen of the exact tone in which his next 
remark would be made. 

“IT don’t see your—your husband here to-night,’’ he said 
with the expected chilliness. 

‘“N—no, nor do I,” I agreed hesitatingly. 
forsooth! 


I sighed, con- 


My husband! 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MISS ZAIDA BEN-YUSUF 
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It must have been a real inspiration which made me crowd 
on all those rings. Glancing down at my hand I saw that 
the effect was all it should be. 

““ And your wife?’’ I demanded. 

““T haven’t a wife,’’ he replied with exaggerated anima- 
tion, as if he had museums full of other trifles he could 
show me, but a wife didn’t happen to be included in them. 

“Perhaps in the—up the—the Archipelago, or wherever 
it is you’ve been, you call them something else,’’ I ventured. 

““No. But we didn’t marry,’’ he affirmed with impressive 
lugubriousness. 

““She thought she would rather be a sister to you?” I 
inquired, but Mr. Featherstone-Hope ignored the note of 
interrogation. 

“They were pretty,’’ he murmured with contemplative joy. 

“Oh, ‘they’? T commented. “‘ Pooh!” 

“* She,’’? he continued musingly, ‘‘ was particularly pretty.’’ 

““Was!’’ I echoed. ‘‘ Did you obliterate her features 


before you Jeft?’’ 

““T won’t say she was like a Greek Goddess,’ 
tinued ecstatically. 
I shouldn’t if I were you.”’ 


he con- 


“No: 


“But I do say that Phidias himself might have experienced 
a thrill at sight of her av 

““T don’t set much by thrills,’’ I announced in a belittling 
tone. ‘‘ I’ve had them myself; a mere waxwork will do it.” 

“ Her.classic features a 

“Oh, yes, I know! A nose coming out of her forehead — 
hateful, Zcall it,’’ I interrupted impatiently. 

“ Not exactly ‘out of her forehead,’’ he protested. 

“Tt’s ugly, anyway ——”’ 

““ But less ugly that way, surely.’’ 

‘“Oh, what’s the use of arguing! 
that’s all right.’’ 

“Then her dusky hair,” he went on, in pleased meditation. 


If you think her pretty, 


“ What has that to do with moths and candles ?” | asked 


“Dusty, most likely,’? I commented. 
always used to admire on mine. ) 


4 
“Ah, well——”’ he sighed. } 


‘“T suppose she wouldn’t have anything to say to you?’’ I _ 
inquired. 

“Oh, that wasn’t it. She said quite a lot; 
very good at the Chilian vernacular; 
or wished the wine passed I didn’t feel sure; and I was a 
little nervous about taking the initiative. 

“Tt is wiser to be cautious when Pen are hordes of Red — 


but I’m not 


Indian cousins and things just around the corner,’’ I affirmed | 
Ds 


contemptuously. ai 
““T haven’t been in Red India,’’ he protested, | 
‘“Oh, what does it matter? You went away from me; & 


that’s all I know,’’ I said aggrievedly. 
‘* Ah,’’-he said. 
ately picked up a rose-petal near my fork I watched to see if — 
his hand looked angry. I think it was a little shaky, but he — 
didn’t grip it. ‘‘ You were so sure I needed change,’’ he said 
at last, “‘ it was only polite to go.”’ 
“ Polite!’’ I breathed. 
one could have done it. Well,’’? I went on, rousing myself 
with a sigh to cheerfulness again, ‘‘ were 
there any more of them?” 


““One doesn’t select one’s objects of | 
affection by the dozen,” he objected coldly. — 
“ only = 
* they. | 


“Oh, no,’’? I agreed pleasantly, 
you said a 

“Talking of objects of affection,” he 
remarked in a newsy manner, very obvi- 
ously getting away from the awkward — 
question of plurality, ‘‘ I met your friend 
Captain Carteret up a mountain.” 

‘“Ah,’’? I replied thoughtfully, 
don’t speak now.”’ 

‘“So I gathered,’’ said Mr. Featherstone- _ 
Hope grimly. 

“He really talked about me?’’ T 
demanded, my interest excited. ‘‘ What 
did he say?”’ 

““He intimated,’ remarked Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope, “‘ that—well—that 
he felt rather nearer Heaven, he thought, 
now, than 8 

““Than when?’’ I demanded. 

‘“ Than then,’’ he replied sententiously. 

‘“Ah,’? I said dreamily, ‘‘that’s my 
influence,”’ 


ce 


we 


exactly the impression he gave me.’’ 

‘“Perhaps he was referring to his posi- — 
tion up the mountain,’’ I suggested. 

‘“That was not altogether heavenly,” 
he admitted. 

I looked meditatively back 
past. Then I giggled. 

‘“Well?’’ inquired Mr. Featherstone- 
Hope. Fj 

““ He wasn’t very near Heaven that last 
picnic ——”’ 

““Oh, he probably thought he was,” 
said Mr. Featherstone-Hope with elabo- 
rate consolation. “You mustn’t reproach — 
yourself.’’ ; Bf 

‘““T did like him very much—at first,”’ I 
explained. ‘‘ But he was so earnest ; and 
he would study botany.’’ 

““Surely a somewhat necessary part of 
one’s education if one is to enjoy to the full 
the honor of your regard, and match your 


frocks.’’ 
“Oh, I don’t mean bouquets and 
sprays,’’ I explained;: ‘‘I mean wild 


flowers —little weeds and things; and he 
would wear them in his coat.’’ 

““Would you have had him wear them 
in his hair?’”’ 

“He might have worn festoons if hea 
liked. I didn’t really care, but he irri- 
tated me that day. I pretended they gave 
me hay fever. He was furious.’’ 

“T don’t see oe q 

“What don’t you see? Nobody wants: 
to see hay fever. You’ve got to sneeze, 
and all that sort of thing.’’ 

“What I don’t quite see is why the 
flowers in his coat should. affect you.’’ 

““Oh, you know, I was—I mean we 
were ——”’ . 

‘Ah, I think I understand.’’ 

*“T was,’’ I concluded sternly, 

““YVes, poor beggar.’’ 

““ Are you sorry?”’ 

“ Sorry for what?’’ 

““ That I— drove him—nearer Heaven.’’ 

““T can appreciate the discomfort of the journey.” j 

““Miss Pomeroy,’’. said Penlip Challoner in a shocked 
voice, as his mother made the signal to old Mrs. Deering, — 
‘“Miss Tenterden has been giving me chapters of historia 
in Miss Narroway’s reign— Oh! zu } 

““Miss Narroway said ‘Oh,’ too,’’ I admitted. I myself 
felt inclined to add something to the expressive exclamation, — 


Seer 


“only pretending.”’ 


(It was the shine hel 


whether she loved me — q | 


Then he paused, and as he very deliber- FE 


“Tt was a dull thing to do; any — 


q 
» 


‘““H’m, perhaps—but that wasn’t > 


into the 


| 


as I realized that Penlip Challoner had)as it were, unmasked 
me. 

As I left the table I glanced up at Mr. Féatherstone-Hope. 

Wiss Pomeroy,’’ he repeated slowly; but\his expression 
was inscrutable. 

Iam no authority on astronomy, but I know the value of 
stars as a sky decoration. I was appreciating them through 
the open window when the lords of creation came into the 
drawing-room. Mr. Featherstone-Hope strolled \ over to 
me without much delay. 

“Why aren’t you married?’’ he demanded. 

Half a hundred retorts seemed obvious. But I/enjoy a 
dramatic moment—and, occasionally, the truth. For about 
ten seconds I maintained silence. 

Then, ‘‘ Cousin George jilted me,’’ I replied with stern 
succinctness. 

11) 

That was what Mr. Featherstone-Hope looked for about 
ten other seconds. Then he descended to uncontrolled, silly 
Jaughter. 

“That’s good!’’ he said weakly when he had the manners 
to stop. 

**That was not what I called it,’’ I said icily. 

*“Tell me the well-worn story,’’ he pleaded. 

“Tt would_never be that with me,’’ I remarked decisively. 

“Let me know the recipe? ’’ 

“T don’t think it would be good for you,’’ I objected. 

“Was it good for you?’’ he asked softly. 

“Tt was—very bracing,’’ I declared. 

There was quite a long pause after that, during which I 
enjoyed a new emotion: I wanted to cry. It was rather curi- 
ous. I turned away from Mr. Featherstone-Hope and looked 
hard out at the garden as if optical illusions were of para- 
mount interest to me at the moment. 

“There’s a simile,’’? remarked Mr. Featherstone-Hope at 
last. ‘“‘I’ve heard it once—perhaps oftener—about a moth 
and a candle.’’ 

“Indeed?’’ I affected polite interest. 

“Ves. You, of course, think of me as the moth.”’ 

“7 think of vou ?’’ I expostulated. 

*“VYes—as the moth,”’ he persisted. 

It was a reasonable thought, but at the moment it seemed 
equally reasonable to think that there might be two moths. 

Many things hustled one another to the tip of my tongue 
in a crowd, but not one of them got itself said. 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope having, seemingly, failed in his 
turn to find optical illusions in the garden, faced around and 
looked at me. 

“Nothing is ever said,’’ I broke out in protest, ‘‘ about 
the moth after the silly candle part of the affair is over, when 
it drops down ‘plop,’ and, after a moment or two of trying 
to flick away the pain, resigns itself to the inevitable, and 
lies there for hours, sometimes all through the night, some- 
times through the next day, without stirring or making a 
kick.” 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope stared, then smiled. 
him. 

“Come into the conservatory,’’ he said, rising. 

I went, simply because I wanted to give him a bad quarter 
of an hour.’’ 

The Challoners have a good conservatory. 


I glared at 
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““Do you mean to say ” he began. 

“I don’t mean to say anything,’’? I broke out wrathfully. 
““T mean to say nothing. If you can’t see things for your- 
self—ordinary little natural history things—I don’t even 
mean to fee/ anything. I don’t feel anything He 

“Well, I’m hige 

“ What?’ I demanded. 

“* Patty — you little——! 

“T’m not little. I’m big enough to have my own way 
now ——”’ 

““Were you ever too small?’’ he asked. 

There is a little fountain in the Challoners’ conservatory ; 
it might have been the distance measured for a gory duel 
judging by the way we confronted one another across it. 
Within two-thirds of a minute the absurdity of the situation 
pressed my wrath very flat. I impulsively set five and 


” 


twenty fuchsia buds floating around the basin; then [| 
yawned. The corners of Mr. Featherstone-Hope’s mouth 
twitched. 


“To think of my pounding up those blessed mountains! ”’ 
he ejaculated irrelevantly. 

““What has that to do with moths and candles?’ I asked. 

“Merely that I was neglecting an interesting event in 
naturat history,’’ he explained. ‘' However ay 

Well?” 

““ Next time I travel there will be no such neglect.’’ 

“Natural history events will stop, I suppose, until your 
return? ’”’ 

““No,’’ he returned airily, ‘‘ but I shall take them all— 
moths and candles and such like—with me.”’ 
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“You think yourself ——’’ I began scornfully. 

““T think myself big enough to have my own way,’’ he 
explained. 


‘© And——?”? 
“And in the interests of science I shall marry you before I 
go. ”) 
‘“Indeed?”?’ 
““In the interests of science, personal feelings must be 
sacrificed.” 

““And how about my feelings?’’ I demanded. 

“Tt was of your feelings, of course, I was thinking,’’ he 
said softly, drawing my hand toward him out of the water. 


Ah, well, that was the last time I became engaged to Mr. 
Featherstone-Hope. 

I suppose it was because it was so long since we had been 
engaged that it all seemed rather more worth while than 
usual. 

As for that affair with Cousin George ——! 

After all, what’s a cousin! What is lamb without mint 
sauce! Merely immature mutton. That looks rather silly 
on paper, but, anyhow, I know what I mean. 

It was about twenty minutes before the first shadow fell on 
my state of placid resignation. 

*“ It’s too provoking! ’’ I declared. 

““What's the matter now?’’ demanded Mr. Featherstone- 
Hope. 

“If we were to announce our engagement this very minute 
no one would be in the least surprised,’’ I said hopelessly. 


_ 
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A wedding might do it,’’ he suggested; ‘‘and I don’t 
mind.”’ 

““You’re very kind,’’ I said hesitatingly. ‘‘ I think they 
really might be surprised if I married you— but nothing less. 
Now when it was Cousin George,’’ I: declared regretfully, 
“every one literally leapt when they heard the news.’’ 

>, Literally 72? 

“Well, ‘ literally’ sounded conclusive.”’ 

““No doubt it looked it.’’ 

““I do believe Cousin George was the only person who 
didn’t wonder at me,’’ I said viciously. ‘‘ And then to jilt 
me be 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope chuckled. 

“‘Tt was so like Cousin George, wasn’t it?’’ I continued. 
““He always blundered on to the thing no one else would 
ever have dared to contemplate.’’ 

Mr. Featherstone-Hope nodded. 

“You had reserved to yourself the monopoly in dismis- 
sals,’’ he said dryly, but with an undercurrent of cheerful 
confidence in his present position. 

When the carriage came for me Mr. Featherstone-Hope 
admitted that it might be more polite if I were to interchange 
a few words with my hostess and her family. 

““T’m ashamed to face them,’’ I declared. 

“You! Ashamed!’’ he exclaimed uncivilly. 

“Yes. Sybil and Mary will be so detestably self-satisfied. 
I know they planned it all,’’ I said wrathfully. 

““T wish I were not so obviously the right person,’’ he said 
humbly. 


“Oh!”’ I exclaimed as a swift thought came to me, 
“never mind.’’ 

““What’s the matter?’’ he asked. 

““Cousin George,’’ I said gloatingly, ‘‘ when we meet. 


That will make up for it.”’ 

“ Poor beggar,’’ he muttered under his breath. 

I admitted there might be cause for the pity, but I did not 
pity him. 

As I drove home I thought a good deal of Cousin George, 
and I rehearsed a few greetings for him. 


Raed 
Whims of Famous Singers 


ADAME PATTI would never play in an opera where any 

one had to sit on a table. This was because she had 

not made the success in Carmen that she had in other operas. 

She attributed this entirely to the fact that she had to sit on 
a table in the inn scene in the second act. 

Madame Scalchi was ina very sad way if she met any one 
that squinted, and she would go through a long lot of evolu- 
tions to rid herself of the evil spell. 

Mario’s foible was smoking. As smoking was forbidden 
at the theatre he would never sign a contract until the clause 
which made him an exception to the rule was inserted. He 
would have his valet waiting in the wings with a match and 
a cigar, and would rush off the stage, take a few whiffs and 
then return to a tender love scene. The cigars that he 
smoked cost him half a crown and he never more than 
partially finished one. Even the street boys in London knew 
him, and when they followed his carriage, cheering, he would 
have a handful of coins ready to toss to them. 


“ He really talked about me ?” | demanded 
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President McHinley 


SHTY million Americans unite in deploring the shooting 
McKinley. 
detestation of the act. 


Es 


aloud in 


of President Eighty million voices cry 


Eighty million citizens 


unite in doing honor to the manliness, the bravery, the 


patriotism of him who last March was for the second time 
made President of the United States. 
millions the whole world has joined. 


And with these eighty 


That within forty years three Presidents should be thus 
at first thought to be a black omen for 
the future of our land. 


attacked seems 
Within these forty years the people 
have by their ballots chosen only seven men to fill the office 
of Chief Magistrate—and, of those seven, three have been 
marked by the assassin! 

Yet, in truth, there is nothing in this that points to danger 
for the Republic or to a weakness in Republican institu- 
tions. Lincoln was the victim of the heats of a great conflict, 
but the man who struck the deadly blow was far from under- 
standing the wishes or the feelings of any leader: the South 
as well as the North deplored the tragedy. Garfield was the 
victim of a man of unbalanced mind, inflamed by the heat of 
a partisan conflict. McKinley was the victim of one whose 
narrow brain had soaked in the poisonous teachings of the 
offscourings of Europe. 

And it may well be that this will teach the makers and the 
administrators of our law to understand better the mighty 
difference between what is liberty and what is criminal 
license; it may well be that, henceforth, those who teach or 
who believe that the murder of rulers is a praiseworthy act 
shall be placed, with other enemies of society, where their 
evil beliefs can bear no evil fruit. But at this time it is to 
sorrow and sympathy rather than to retribution that we turn; 
to pity rather than to punishment. 

It was the nation that was blindly aimed at when McKinley 
was struck down. Hewasnot attacked because he was of the 
North or of the South, for gold or for silver, for expansion or 
for anti-expansion, a Republican or a Democrat. He was 
struck as the head of this Republic, and men of all parties, of 
all shades of opinion, were drawn together by a common 
grief. The nation felt the blow. The pulse of the nation 
beat in unison with that of its suffering leader. Eighty 
million American hearts beat as one. 
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Why Do We Not Look Northward? 


HE revival of interest in our relations with Canada is not 
surprising. The remarkable thing is that it has not 
come sooner. ‘‘ Pan-Americanism’’ turns its eyes so exclu- 
sively to the southward that it forgets that a quarter of the area 
of the two Americas lies north of the Great Lakes. 

Canada is the second of the American republics in extent, 
the fourth in population, and the second in wealth, commerce, 
enterprise and industry. Of course, she is called a part of the 
British Empire, and her people are enjoying thrills of deli- 
cious excitement just now over the visit of the heir to the 
British throne, but she is a republic for all that, and a much 
more democratic one than Mexico or Venezuela. So when 
we are making plans for the republican family in America, 
why should we not count in Canada? 

The Canadian imports and exports exceed those of any 
other country in the Western Hemisphere except the United 
States. The Canadians are better customers of ours, in the 
aggregate, than any other people in the world except those of 
the United Kingdom, Germany and France, and in proportion 
to population the Canadians buy far more from us than even 
the inhabitants of those countries. We sell to Canada more 
than toall the other American republics combined, with China 
and Japan thrown in. Yet our diplomatists perspire over 
Pan-American Conferences to improve our relations with 
Chile and Peru, and laboriously tug in the Concert of the 
Powers in China, while we take so little interest in our vast 
Canadian commerce that we can hardly bring ourselves to 
take the trouble to reassemble the Joint High Commission 
whose work might double it. 

When we are so anxious for markets, why not develop this 
one? At present the Canadian who wants to buy goods in 
the United States has to pay a fine of thirty-three per cent. for 
not buying in England; yet in spite of that handicap we sell 
more to the Canadians than the English do. What might we 
not do if the advantage were on our side? 

Our relations with Canada must and will be intimate in 
spite of ourselves. We can keep aloof from Mexico if we 
choose, for Nature is not trying to force us and the Mexicans 
together. But we cannot keep aloof from Canada. Americans 
and Canadians navigate the Great Lakes together. They 
draw power alike from Niagara. They share the summer 
pleasures of the Thousand Islands. American money passes 
without question at the Canadian resorts, and the Canadian 
postal authorities find it necessary to paint notices on their 
letter boxes in Montreal, announcing that none but Canadian 
stamps should be used on letters mailed in Canada. 
American farmers find an advantage in sending their grain to 
market by Canadian railroads and canals, and Canadian rail- 
roads feel the need of American winter terminals. 

In the Pan-American aggregation it is a case of the United 
States first, Canada second and the rest nowhere. If the 
Dominion were an independent country, separated from us by 
five thousand miles of sea, we should be subsidizing steamer 
lines and calling on our consuls for reports on the most 
hopeful methods of capturing its markets. Nearness and the 
filmy thread of the British connection have obscured our 
vision. But while we are lamenting the threatened injury to 
our trade with Russia, let us remember that the little colony 
of Canada buys from us eight times as much in a year as the 
whole Russian Empire, and that we sell to every Canadian 
two hundred times as much as to every Russian. 

—SAMUEL E, MOFFETT. 
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Men's differences make four newspapers in a one- 
newspaper town. 
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American Emigrants to Newer Countries 


At A GREAT dinner given not long ago to some steamship 

owners, railway directors and other men whose incomes 
are derived in part from Europeans emigrating to America, 
one of the toasts was “‘ The United States—the only land 
whose inhabitants never emigrate;’’ and the sentiment 
implied is one which the mass of Americans have fondly 
cherished. Nevertheless, it is true that Americans, and of 
very good varieties, too, may be found in every part of the 
world that offers inducements to men of quick wits and spe- 
cial abilities. 

Canada and Mexico, the countries nearest us on the North 
American continent, abound in Americans wherever there are 
profitable industries. Canada as a whole increases in popu- 
lation so slowly, partly because many of her people stray 
down to “‘the States’’ and never return, that her government 
and her mother-country are mortified. Her percentage of 
gain in the last ten years has been smaller than that of 
England and Scotland, though those countries have been 
peopling the British colonies throughout the world. Canada’s 
great increases have been only in the provinces of Manitoba, 
one of the world’s most wonderful wheat-producers, and 
British Columbia, a great lumber and mining country, and in 
these two provinces the gain has been largely due to immigrants 
from the United States. In Mexico, the railways and mines 
are largely in the hands of Americans— not mere non-resident 
stockholders, but large-brained, adaptive men who have 
become citizens of the Mexican Republic. Native Mexicans 
of the business class are quite as able as their competitors 
from any other country, but they do not care for anything 
which yields less than twenty per cent. per annum, so thou- 
sands of Americans are getting rich on Mexican “‘ leavings.’’ 
It was American emigration into our sister republic in the 
first half of the last century that brought about the addition 
of the great State of Texas to the Union and indirectly led to 
the acquisition of the greater State of California. 

When the protest of the British against Boer domination of 
the South African gold mines began, the world learned that 
many of the complainants were Americans, among whom were 
expert engineers and miners. The West Australian gold 


‘every year. 


districts produced but little till American energy and capit, 
ventured into the country, since which time the gold y 
has been very large. Ineach of the South American republi 
are thousands of able men from the United States; they oy 
and personally manage the largest transportation compan 
Argentina and also of Peru, they constructed and mana: 
the railway system which made Chili wealthier than any ot 
Spanish-American country, and they are in business in 
the cities. Even before our war with Spain many of the fine 
plantations in Cuba were owned and occupied by American 
Hawaii came into our Republic through the impulse | 
American blood and brain, for the principal planters and bus 
ness men were Americans whose permanent home was the — 
islands. a 

The American who goes to a foreign country and remains 
there is generally a missionary of much-needed type, for he 
an exemplar of energy, intelligence, personal character a 
‘* mind-your-own-business ’’— qualities which are rarest an 
therefore most needed in every land in which he has gained 
foothold. We can spare him, for we have millions of hi 
kind at home. — JOHN HABBERTON, | 
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The union against Tammany in New York would 
promise better if Tammany could be kept out of the — 
combination, 
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Punish Less and Reform More 


OO long the criminal has been a subject of public indi 
ence. So that he is caught and punished, the majori 
of people care little what becomes of him after, nor do th 
often question whether or not his punishment is proportioned 
to his offense. But slowly the public attitude on this mai 
is changing. The work of the reformatories in curing crim 
nals when mere punishments had only made them bit! 
and the reluctance of juries to find just verdicts, lest the m 
on trial receive unjust sentences, have shown society to | 
wrong in its theories. Men who sin in ignorance are bet! 
lifted from their sins than forced to expiate them, when it 
partly the fault of society that they are ignorant and sinfu 
A most significant change in the treatment of the criminal hl 
been made in recent years by the introduction of the inde 
minate sentence system in several of the States. This p 
it into the power of men who may have been harshly judg 
in the first place, and whose mere conviction was peas’ r 
enough, to earn their freedom, : 
The hope of liberty is in itself a stimulus to effort in 
reformatory schools and training classes, and the r& 
reproved of the law goes back into the world stronger 
when he left it. = 
In addition to the parole, or indeterminate sentence, a few 
of the States (Massachusetts, notably ) have adopted a proba 
tion system which goes into operation before sentence. 
tain men and women attend trials in the lower courts and ac 
as intercessors in cases that promise reform. The probati 
officer is the opposite of the prosecuting attorney, in that 
latter brings up everything bad against the prisoner, wh 
the probation officer finds all that is good. It is no lon 
necessary to confine a man even if he is guilty: he can 
placed on parole instead. These probation officers can, 
a paroled man’s consent, collect his wages and give the 
his family. He then has no power to buy drink or squand 
his means, and if he misbehaves in any Mase ae libert’ 
forfeit and he can be sent to prison. 
That the warning of an initial arrest suffices in a major 
of cases is proved by the records, for few of the paroled e 
imperil their liberty again, and something like 4000 persons 
are conditionally released in the State of Massachus 
It will not be alleged in consequence of th 
mercies that Massachusetts makes a bad showing in res 
to criminal records. a 
People who misunderstand the nature of these reforms 
out that the prisons are made too comfortable; that sin 
encouraged by cleanliness, air, light, sufficient food, and 
use of books and papers; that prisons ought to be m 
places of terror, so that the hesitating might be frighten 
from them. If mere punishment is the aim, then it w 
wiser to return to old methods and to whip and rack t 
offenders, put them into stocks and pillories, Crop their e 
take away their property, divorce them from their famil 
deny their civil rights, even take their lives. But did tho 
punishments prevent crime, or save society? No. T 
severer the laws the worse the behavior. When stealing was 
a capital offense thieves abounded in every city, they were in 
every street, they picked pockets in the church; prop 
was not safe either in the home or on the person; highw 
men infested every road. 
As laws modify and the sacredness of life is better appr! 
ated, the causes of offense diminish. And deprivation 
liberty i is punishment enough. 
A prison should not be an inferno, but a purgatory. a 
criminal is almost invariably weak of will and minds 
body; he does not understand himself or his relation 
society; his ideals are wrong, his passions have never k 
check. In this state of barbarism he is dangerous, an 
society in its own defense sends him into the exile of a 
prison. If it does no more, he returns, at the end of h 
sentence, worse than he went in. When it opens his 
door it must open the way to a new life. The prison m 
be a school, a shop, a church, rather than a place of p 
tence, for, till the mind and conscience are wakened, t 
will be no penitence: only anger and nursing of reven 
Mere punishment consigns its victim to darkness and ho 
lessness, but the probation officer and the reformatory br 
him to the light. — CHARLES M. SKINNER. 
og 


Alexander Selkirk was a bit lonesome, but, aft 1 z 
all, he was not the last guest at a summer hotel. 
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The War on Chicago Tax-Dodgers 
By Frederic W. Upham 
Of the Cook County Board of Tax Review, Chicago 


| I THE clamor of certain sensational newspapers were justi- 
fied by facts Chicago might well be held up to the world as 
“horrible example’”’ of unjust and inequitable levying of 

J peeonal property tax assessments. Happily, however, these 
- accusations are not only unjustified, but have been so proven. 
' Speaking as a member of the Board of Review, upon 
which this attack has centred, I am impelled to say that I 
shall feel myself amply compensated for the annoyance of all 
the unfair criticism to which the Board has been subjected if 
the agitation only results in arousing the people to a pitch of 
genuine and practical public sentiment for equitable tax 
returns. Without this, the labors of the most skillfully con- 

structed machine for spreading assessments must fail to 

secure more than a minimum of the purposed results. 
So far as eloquent professions are concerned, there is 
enough public sentiment in any city in the United States to 
assess every dollar of its personal property on a full valuation 
and at a rate amounting almost to confiscation. 

But when it comes to actual proof these professions melt 
away into the mistsof hypocrisy and perjury. The spectacle 
of a millionaire philanthropist, who gives generously to the 
public charities and to needy private individuals, making 
absurdly false statements, under oath, of his personal prop- 
erty holdings, is familiar to every important tax-levying 
body. No matter how often this pitiable exhibition occurs, 
_ its repetition only serves to increase the astonishment which 
it arouses. In order to save one-fourth of the amount which 
he gives to public charities in the year, many a wealthy man 
makes a sworn statement of his personal property holdings 
which he knows must be accepted by the entire public, as 
_ well as his personal friends and acquaintances, as deliberately 
false. Leaving all moral considerations out of the problem, 

and regarding it only from the viewpoint of self-seeking and 
a desire to achieve popularity at the smallest cost, this com- 
mon line of conduct is calculated to insure the defeat of the 
ends which it is intended to achieve. 

An experience of three years as a member of the court of 
_ last resort in affixing the tax levy in the city of Chicago has 
convinced me that the only method of compelling an adequate 
personal assessment is the English plan of an income tax. 
And in making this statement I must also Say that I am not 
an adherent of the doctrines of the “‘ single tax’’ school. 

The difficulties of avoiding this form of taxation are so 
great that they may be regarded as almost insuperable. Let 
me illustrate the effectiveness of this system from an incident 
of which I have personal knowledge. An English lumber 
firm, doing a large business in England, was composed of 
three brothers. Each had his particular duties to look after, 
and the one charged with the responsibility of making the tax 
returns thought himself called upon to pursue the same 
methods he had become accustomed to in this country. 
Eventually a book-keeper was discharged. He at once went 
to the tax office of the government and exposed the scheme of 
_ false returns which had been followed in the office from which 
_he had been discharged. At once government officials took 
charge of the astounded man, who had simply ‘‘ done what 
everybody in our country does.’’ He was saved from 
imprisonment and disgrace only by the fact that the eldest 
brother and head of the firm had discovered the first false tax 
_return and had from that time forward remitted to the 
_ Government Conscience Fund the balance really due on the 
| firm’s taxes. 

Reverting to the tax problem in Chicago, it should be said 
that not more than twenty-five per cent. of its actual taxable 
personal property is at present assessed, despite the fact that 
its provisions for levying assessments are unquestionably in 
advance of those of any other city in the country. That sub- 
stantial progress has been made by the Board of Review is 
indicated by the fact that it has raised the personal property 
assessments from $21,000,000 to $100,000,000 on a one-fifth 
'valuation. This advance has been made in three years. 
Had this Board the power to assess all corporations and their 
capital stock and franchises, the rate of taxation would not 
| exceed one-fourth of one per cent. on an actual cash valuation. 

This it cannot do, as the assessment of steam railroads, and 
| of all corporation stock and franchises, rests with the State 
. Board of Equalization. Under this plan, a holding of four 

blocks in the heart of Chicago’s business section was assessed 
_ at the absurd figure of $36,000. 
__ The greatest obstacle with which Chicago has to contend in 
| securing an adequate personal property tax is the law which 

makes stock in Illinois corporations practically exempt from 
taxation. As a result, millions of dollars are put into these 
ta 


securities long enough to avoid taxation. One estate con- 
verted a cash bank deposit of more than six million dollars 
into these holdings, and then made its schedule, escaping 
with an assessment of only $21,000, which was. strictly 
according to law. 
It is due to Chicago, however, to say that she is decidedly 
|= advance of other cities in taxation matters, despite the 
severe handicaps I have mentioned. Our tax rate is a little 
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less than one-half that of New York City on an actual cash 
valuation. Here, too, the middleman and the tax-fixer have 
absolutely been exterminated. 

If Chicago’s tax revenue for one year were devoted to that 
purpose it would wipe out her entire direct bonded debt of 
seventeen million dollars. This cannot be said of any other 
city of the first class in the country. 

When we have among capitalists and business men an 
honest, genuine and operative sentiment for fair taxation we 
shall be most happily situated. But, to do this, many of our 
professional philanthropists and patriots will have to tell the 
truth about their holdings, and be willing to forsake the devi- 
ous expedients to which they now resort in order to slip 
beyond the grasp of the taxing body. 


os 
Paying the Sunday-School Teacher 
By Henry Mottet, D.D. 


T IS a characteristic of our age that in every sphere of 
activity there is manifested a growing sense of the value 
of skilled labor, and of special education and training. 

The man who would simply teach a child to read must 
first have been trained thereto; and he is to-day not ade- 
quately equipped if he possesses nothing more than a so- 
called common-school education. The more extended and 
thorough his training, the more telling will be his work. 
The man who would attain the highest of all achievements — 
who would lay the foundations of character in the child, and 
who would build thereupon the superstructure of a whole- 
some, strong and enduring life—assumes a task and a respon- 
sibility vastly greater than that of the physician, the lawyer, 
or the secular teacher. 

Given a youth imbued with a lofty ideal, sensitively 
responsive to a well-trained conscience, endowed with a dis- 
ciplined will, and actuated by the noblest sense of duty — 
and there are given also the fairest, most promising condi- 
tions for development. Granted or given all these, centred 
in one personality, and there exists not only the basis for the 
noblest character but also the foundation upon which to build 
a life of the most eminent and enduring usefulness. 

Without a question it is the Sunday-school teacher, taking 
rank next after the parent and the clergyman, whose calling 
and vocation it is to give this training. The task, then, 
which he assumes takes its place among the very highest, 
and his responsibility is rarely if ever transcended. There- 
fore he should be a man who is selected with a view to 
natural fitness, and he should be trained for his vocation. 

The difficulties in the way of such training are often many 
and great. Nevertheless, they are seldom, if ever, insuper- 
able difficulties. There is no clergyman who may not gather 
about him, periodically at least, asmall band of faithful men 
and women, to inspire and train them just as the Master, 
Christ, inspired and trained the twelve Apostles. The 
clergyman can obtain for the mere asking the use of such 
special helps as shall draw out and develop special fitness, 
enabling his teachers to do their work as men having author- 
ity. But such a course stands only for the minimum of 
equipment. The ideal school would be that in which every 
teacher would be a graduate from a college for the training 
of Sunday-school teachers. Doubtless the day will come 
when such schools will be demanded, and when the vocation 
most highly esteemed will be that of the men and women 
who build the foundations of the nation’s character. 

In the large cities, and particularly in the college and uni- 
versity centres, it is possible to secure the service of success- 
fully tested specialists who can organize Sunday-school 
teachers into classes for regular and systematic training. 

Let a method be devised for such training of teachers, and 
then let this method be worked out with the utmost thorough- 
ness, and speedily it will be found that Sunday-school teach- 
ing is vested with a dignity and a seriousness that demand 
for it not only specialized training but also a service which 
must be the permanent property of the school, just as a 
professor’s service is the property of his university. 

Given a body of thoroughly trained teachers, filled with zeal, 
impelled by a great enthusiasm, pressing unitedly toward one 
distinct end, namely, the upbuilding of the finest character 
in the youth under their care, and there is created the one and 
only condition for a Sunday-school worthy of our Christianity. 

For the purpose of reaching ultimately such an ideal 
Sunday-school—one in which every officer and teacher is an 
expert —there has been set on foot in the Church of the Holy 
Communion, New York, a movement which is designed to 
work out this end. It is proposed to create an Educational 
Endowment Fund of one hundred thousand dollars, the inter- 
est of which shall be used: 

(1) To pay the educational experts who shall teach the 
teachers. 

(2) To pay the heads of departments in the school. 

(3) To compensate, so far as possible, all teachers who 
will accept remuneration, provided that they can demonstrate 
their fitness, based upon preparation conforming to estab- 
lished standard of requirement. 


-page of strike history. 
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Conscience in Contracts and Strikes 
By Towner K. Webster 
President Webster Manufacturing Company 


OURAGE and Conscience are the two words which the 

South Chicago steel workers have written on the latest 
How Significant, how big with results, 
has been the stand taken by these stalwart men will be better 
realized after the smoke of battle has cleared away and the 
various elements of the great labor strife appear in their true 
proportions and perspective, unclouded by the confusion of 
issues now obscuring them. 

The emphasis which I place upon this phase of the strike 
is not in any manner to be taken as an insinuation that a high 
degree of courage and conscience has not been displayed by 
laboring men before in choosing their attitude as hetween 
their employers and their unions. There are many such 
instances which belong to the annals of true heroism; but I 
do not recall one case of this kind so notable in its results as 
this is perhaps destined to be. 

Cleared of every consideration not absolutely vital to an 
understanding of the situation, the conclusion of the whole 
matter may be summed up in these words taken from the 
official statement issued by the South Chicago steel workers: 


The principles of union labor are as dear to us as to any men 
in the country who earn their living by honest toil, but we do 
not think we should be expected to violate every rule of busi- 
ness integrity and persoual honor for a matter of sentiment, for 
this is a time when we must not let our sympathy get away with 
our better judgment. 

Here is a statement which has in it the ring of real manli- 
ness, for it recognizes the sacredness of an honorable contract 
as above merely fraternal sentiment! Intelligent loyalty to 
a labor organization is a characteristic which must invariably 
command the respect and admiration of every fair-minded 
employer of labor. 

But, on the other hand, when an attempt is made to place 
devotion to the union above common honesty, and to urge it 
as the justification for the violation of a contract entered into 
with the knowledge of the union, the most broad and sympa- 
thetic employer must feel the keenest regret. Whatever 
tends to destroy the confidence of the employer in the honor 
and good-will of the union, or the confidence of the union in 
the honesty of the employer, is a calamity to be lamented by 
all who are in any manner concerned in the welfare of the 
industrial world. 

Such a calamity has, in my opinion, been averted by the 
heroic stand taken by the South Chicago steel workers. 
Their display of courage, of sound business judgment and 
high commercial and personal honor is not only immensely 
significant but will furnish an example and inspiration for 
time to come to those who will face similar problems. 

Although this feature of the great steel strike has been its 
most notable development, other phases of the contest are not 
to be overlooked. First among these is the fact that President 
Shaffer missed the opportunity of a lifetime when he failed to 
say to the Western steel workers: ‘‘ You are under contract 
and must respect the sacredness of your contracts. Not until 
those obligations have expired have you any right to go out. 
A strike is out of the question for you, and, however great 
would be the advantage to the Amalgamated Association of 
having you walk out, it does not wish, nor could it permit, you 
to do so,”’ 

Regarded purely from the viewpoint of good policy, such a 
declaration from the official head of the Association would 
have done the organization more good than it could have 
secured through forcing every man in the Western mills to 
strike. Such a movement would have brought to the side of 
the Association the sentiment and support of almost the 
entire American public. 

Another lesson enforced by the great strike is the necessity 
of full and absolute authority on the part of those conducting 
peace negotiations, both on the side of employers and 
employees. Not until plenary power is granted him by the 
lodges comprising the Association will a labor leader be fully 
in a position to make a binding contract which will be accept- 
able to the officials of the Steel Corporation. 

The latter have absolute and unquestioned authority to act 
for the interests which they represent, and it is beyond reason 
to expect them to treat with men from the other side whose 
powers and responsibilities are less definite and less fully 
established. 

Still another point vital to this controversy is that which 
caused the original divergence between the Amalgamated 
Association and the United States Steel Corporation. The 
demand made by the Association was simply this: ‘‘ The 
Corporation must force its men in certain mills to join the 
Association or get out.’’ 

The unions have no more right to make such a require- 
ment than has a corporation to say: ‘‘ No union man shall 
work for us.’’ One proposition is as sound antl reasonable as 
the other—and no more so! 

Here is where the whole matter hangs. It involves a kind 
of difference which should be easily adjusted by giving 
unqualified power to a leader to make a settlement. 
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The Fire-Fighters—By Herbert E. Hamble 
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T A FIRE, one night, Forty-one was the only engine 
A ahead of us; that gave Tim Woodruff, her foreman, 
charge of the fire until the arrival of an engineer. Tim 
was smashing the high board fence, and yelling to his men. 
They had the only hydrant, but Harry Hayden found a cistern 
and had Nineteen’s suction into it before you could have said 
“Jack Robinson licked the skillet.’’ Fire burst out within 
sixty feet of the engine, and our stream hit it at the same 
time that Forty-one sent up a triumphant shout to let us know 
she had water on the fire. 

It was Gallagher Brothers’ lumber yard—the only firm in 
the district that had refused to sign the Volunteers’ petition 
to the Common Council for a new engine in the district — 
and the fire went through it like scandal through a country 
village. 

So intense and all-pervading was the heat that distant 
piles blazed up as though from spontaneous combustion. 
The Chief ordered pipes taken to the tops of some of the 
remoter piles. Instantly ladders were seen rising through 
the firelight, as if of their own volition. Before reaching a 
vertical position, men scrambled up them, dragging the 
snakelike hose. Hardly would the ladder drop against the 
pile than the nimble pipe-man would leap upon it, calling 
lustily for water. 

Patsy and I lighted up the hose for Joe Davidson and Teddy 
Long, and followed them on top of the pile. The scene was 
grand beyond description. The heart of the yard glowed 
like a blast-furnace. I imagine few people have looked upon 
five acres of living coals. The heat was so intense that the 
pipe-men were forced to drench each other. A solid stream 
would send the boards flying like feathers in a squall; so the 
Chief ordered the men to elevate their nozzles, and deliver 
the water in sprays; but there were old grudges, and also 
the ever-present spirit of mischief and fun. 

Our pile began to smoke, and two more streams were 
turned upon it. A board would fly out here and there, until 
at last we found ourselves standing on a small platform, the 
sides sloping away dangerously in all directions. Our plight 
was hidden from the others by enveloping clouds of steam. 
Fair-sized brooks of scalding water had ploughed courses for 
themselves, and were undermining our pile on the side next 
the fire. Imperceptibly it leaned a little, then the motion 
increased until we discovered it, and gazed, spellbound, 
into the incandescent crater waiting to receive us. 

Slowly and majestically the great pile bowed to inevitable 
fate. Our predicament was discovered, and, amid horrified 
cries from the crowd, streams were turned upon the place 
where we were about to fall. The pile dropped into a hole 
with a sudden jolt, and a huge slice, ten or twelve feet thick, 
slid from the top and sailed off on the column of hot air as a 
boy scales a straw hat. It retained its horizontal position 
and fell with a great slap, well into the heart of the fire. We 
were thrown down by the concussion, and blinded and suffo- 
cated by hot air and cinders. Our little island commenced 
to blaze around the edges at once. 

Every available stream was turned on the thinnest part of 
the encircling ring of fire, and welcome sprays of the refresh- 
ing fluid renewed our lease of life. The end of a ladder fell 
almost among us, and was quickly covered with wet lumber. 

Brave men, their heads enveloped in coats, fought their 
way out to us and rescued us. The ladder burned off and 
dropped into the fire before the last man was ashore, but there 
was no lack of Volunteers, and the hungry red demon was 
baffled of his prey. 

Mother and Jennie fixed me up with linseed oil and cotton- 
batting, and the next evening Patsy and I called on Mr. 
Leighton, our Councilman, who was trying to persuade the 
Board to appropriate money for a new engine. There wasn’t 
room for us inany of the old companies, so we had organized 
a new one of our own, and the department had promised us 
an old ‘‘ goose-neck’’ to do duty with if the Council should 
vote an appropriation for a new machine. The residents of 
the district had promised to contribute everything but a site 
and an engine. 

Mr. Leighton welcomed us, sympathized with our injuries, 
and produced a box of cigars of a brand familiar only to 
millionaires and successful politicians. We lit up, and he 
plunged at once into his subject. 

Jones, of the Fourth District, had ‘“‘ hit the gang’’ for a 
machine for his boys, too; and though the Council might vote 
for one, it was hardly to be expected that they would for two; 
consequently the keenest tactician was bound to win. We 
knew something of all this, and while lying awake easing 
our sore places had worried over it. 

“That man Jones,’’ said Mr. Leighton, rolling his cigar 
luxuriously between his lips, and twiddling his thumbs with 
an air of perfect self-satisfaction, ‘‘ had a pile of documents a 
foot high. He had raked the census and tax returns for the 
last ten years, and he proved—you know how convincing 
figures are to most folks—that this ward had almost stood 
still all that time, while his had increased in wealth and 
population almost twenty-five per cent. 

“That staggered me, for I hadn’t a thing to offset it. 
Well, I got up, and, to spar for wind, told them we hadn’t 
had enough fire protection in this district at any time during 
the last fifteen years. To prove it I quoted the lumber-yard 
fire, which gained such headway before the arrival of the 
engines that a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of property 
was wiped out 4inan hour. I heard a groan in the gallery, 
and there sat old Phelim Gallagher wiping the sweat off his 


Editor's Note—This is the fourth of six stories, by Mr. Hamblen, 
describing the life, rivalry and adventures of the old-time volunteer 
firemen. Each story is complete in itself. 
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forehead with that big red cotton handkerchief of his. 
I took the hint and told them if there had been an engine 
in that end of the ward she probably would have put 
that fire out so quickly we never would have heard of it. 
That brought another groan from Phelim. 

““* Now,’ said I, ‘I want to ask the opposition what is 
their objection to voting us this appropriation?’ Up 
jumps Jones, with both hands raised above his head in a 
gesture of holy horror. 

““Mr, President,’ says he, ‘it will cost between six 
and eight thousand dollars to place an apparatus in this 
outlying district, where there has never been a fire of any 
importance before. As for this fire in Gallagher’s lumber- 
yard, on which the gentleman lays so much stress, I 
understand they were the only residents of the ward who 
refused to sign the petition to have the company organ- 
ized. You may rest assured, Mr. President, that they 
have lost nothing; they are shrewd business men, and 
always carry abundant insurance ? Here Phelim arose 
and interrupted with a wail like a banshee: 

‘‘Misther Prisidint, it’s thrue we refused to sign the 
petition; we t’ought to keep taxes down. But it wud ’a’ 
ped us big money if we’d organized the comp’ny our- 
sel’s an’ ped all the ixpinses. Our insurance ran out at 
twelve o’clock that same day, an’ I t’ought Barney at- 
tinded to it, an’ he t’ought I did, an’ so the fire was a 
total loss.’ 

“While Jones was staggering under this blow, and 
fumbling with his papers, I jumped up and asked him to 
itemize that six or eight thousand dollars of expense. 
He did that easily enough, and then I told him he could 
deduct everything but the price of the engine and build- 
ing lot, minus five hundred dollars, as we were prepared 
to furnish all the rest. Up comes Phelim again, before 
Jones had time to recover, and he says: 

‘““Misther Prisidint, if the gintleman will allow me, 
I’d like to offer, on behalf of Gallagher Brothers, anny 
wan of half a dozen lots that we have scatthered about 
that end of the ward; for this noble purpose.’ 

‘‘T jumps up and says: ‘ Mr. President, that settles it! 
All we ask of the city now is the price of the best fire- 
engine there is to be had, less five hundred dollars.’ 

““Somebody touched me on the shoulder, and there 
stood Jones, his face the color of ashes—upon my word, 
boys, I didn’t know but what he was going to murder me. 

“““ Will you vote for my appropriation to-morrow?’ 
says he. 

*““Ves,’ says I, ‘I will;’ and then he seconded my mo- 
tion himself. Well, gentlemen, when his crowd saw that, 
of course, they all voted solidly for it, and it went through 
with a rush; and now all you boys have to do is to say 
what kind of an engine you want, and it’s yours.’’ 

We thanked and congratulated Mr. Leighton, over and 
over again, and took our departure, easily the happiest 
two young fellows in town, though we were all burns and 
bruises. That evening we called our company together 
in the assembly-rooms for permanent organization. I 
took the chair, and was at once offered the foremanship, 
but declined; I told the boys there were too many ‘old 
firemen in the company for any of us young fellows to 
hold office yet. They saw the point, and elected Joe 
Saunders foreman, Abe Malcolm assistant, and Harry 
Dubois secretary; all old, experienced firemen. 

The question as to what style of engine we should have 
provoked a lively debate. There were a few “‘ piano- 
boxes’’ in the department already, but it was believed 
there were better engines to be had. None of us having 
seen the most up-to-date machines, we appointed our 
officers a committee to investigate and report. 

Gallagher Brothers put up a temporary house for us on 
the lot next to that which we chose for a permanent site, 
and we brought the old goose-neck home without any 
demonstration at all, as we would not dim the reception 
of our new machine by a previous performance. 

Acting on the advice of our committee, we decided to 
have one of Agnew’s celebrated Philadelphia engines. 
We notified Mr. Leighton of our choice, and he attended 
to the placing of the order. We got an idea of the ground 
plan of our house from the architect, and the boys pitched 
in, digging the foundations. We wanted to make the con- 
tributions of our friends as light as possible. 

Our enthusiasm seemed to be infectious. The residents 
of the ward organized a building committee, and took all 
the responsibility of the strictly technical work off our 
hands. Mr. Henderson, a millionaire stone man, contributed 
a brown-stone front, the only one in town, and he spared no 
expense. He got the stone out with a rush, and put his 
most expert carvers at the ornamental work. It was the 
same with the other trades: masons, carpenters, all vied with 
each other in giving us the most elegant and complete house 
ever known for the purpose—and it was, indeed, a beauty. 

The house was finished, and the last pinch of sawdust and 
shavings carried out, the day we received notice that the 
engine had arrived, and was awaiting our convenience at the 
railroad yard. It was the tenth of December, and we hoped, 
by severe hustling, to be ready for a house-warming by 
Christmas-eve. There had been a heavy fall of snow 
during the preceding forty-eight hours, and the streets were 
well-nigh impassable. 

Every man turned out. 


We got a coil of new rope, and, 


preceded by a brass band, ploughed our way through the 


knee-deep snow to the railroad yard. 
We knocked the blocking away from her wheels, set up a 
couple of planks for skids, and rolled her off the car amid 
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rousing cheers. She came down with a rush, barely escapi 
an upset—which would have been villainously unluc 
We quickly hitched the rope to her and started her for ho 
taking a roundabout route so as to pass as many engl 
houses as possible, and to exhibit our prize to our fellow- 
citizens; but the inclement weather had driven nearly eve 
body indoors, so that, with the exception of the omnipresen' 
small boy, our progress was anything but a triumphal entry 
The snow came down harder and faster, but our band toote: 
manfully, and we stamped cheerily along through the frigi 
slush — but it was dreary work. a 

When we arrived within six blocks of home the City Hall 
bell gave tongue. With one accord, we dropped the rope 4 
if it had been a ‘‘ live-wire,’? and broke for home and th 
old goose-neck. The fire was in our district all right, an 
as it was late in the afternoon, and few people about, 
took her on the sidewalk. There was a city ordinar 
against this, but we couldn’t always remember all the ord 
nances. Patsy and Tommy Steele were at the tongue. I 
‘“ bucking a curb’? the wheels didn’t take it fair, and Tom 
was knocked down—a common enough occurrence. T 
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boys were snaking her along like a kite (it 
was the first time we had had her out) ; there 
was no such thing as stopping, and Patsy 
couldn’t let go the tongue, so poor Tommy 
was left to his fate. 

The fire was in a seven-story granite build- 
ing, occupied in part by the publication 
offices of the Daily Item. There were 
several engines already at work when we got 
there, and the fire was burning merrily. As 
we swung into position, whom should we see 
coming along but Tommy Steele, piloting 
Twenty-seven’s hose. He had fallen under 
the engine in such a way that she passed safely 
over him, and had hurried on ahead to look 
out for water for us. He caught Twenty- 
seven as they were coupling to the hydrant, 
und demanded her water for old engine 
Twelve. The foreman replied, with profane 
sarcasm, that engine Twenty-two would get 
nis water; whereupon Tommy asserted with 
equal positiveness that the assistant en- 
xineer had sent him with the message. That 
corked up the foreman, and we got the water. 

Jim Bailey and J took the pipe up a ladder 
0 the third-story window. The fire was 
yelching from windows below us, but others 
were playing on that; saving our ladder and 
enabling us to breathe once in awhile. We 
were alternately frozen or roasted as we got 
he blast from the storm or the furnace, and 
he water ran inside my sleeves, following 
he skin down till it gushed over my boot- 
‘ops on to Jim. I was playing through the 
window, expecting every minute that the fire 
vould burst out and sweep me from the 
adder, when there came a female shriek 
b= above. 

A woman was hanging from the fifth-story 
window, screeching like mad. No fire had 
vet appeared on that floor, but she was envel- 
yped in thick, stifling, black smoke. I told 
lim to pass the word for a couple of short 
,00ks, and shouted to the girl to hang on and 
ve would save her. 

_ When the hooks came up I shoved pipe, 
1ose and all, in the window and let it tend 
tself. The ladder projected about a foot 

ibove the window-sill. There were not a 
jlozen longer ones in the department, and it 
yas a question whether there were any of 
hem at the fire; anyhow, there was no time 
o think about getting a longer ladder; the 
firl was liable to jump at any minute. I 
ccrambled to the sill, and Jim followed and 
ield me while I hooked on to the sill above. 
‘t was a difficult trick, blinded and stifled 
.s Iwas by the hot gases and smoke; and 
im’s grip on things was none too sure, so I 
tad to be careful not to overbalance myself. 
Three times the shank of the hook hit the 
tone sill and bounded away just enough to 
»revent the hook from catching. When I did 
cet hold it was merely with the point of the 
‘ook on the smooth stone, an inch or so from 
he edge, but there was no other place. 

Jim steadied the hook with his hand, and 
‘oosted me with his head. It was a difficult 
ob to climb that small, smooth pole. My 
ands were numb, and my clothes wet. and 
‘eavy. When I reached the sill and saw the 
soint of that hook, grinding and slipping 
vithin an inch of the edge, I was thoroughly 
rightened. I had but one hand on the stone, 
nd dared not move. Jim got his shoulders 
nder my feet and unexpectedly straightened 
p. He nearly threw me over backward, 
‘ut somehow I got hold with the other hand. 
ly strength was fast going, but I had to go 
mnow. The window was closed, but after 
huch wriggling I got an elbow on the sill 
nd smashed the glass with my fire-cap. 
‘hat simplified matters wonderfully; ena- 
ling me to get hold of the sash and pull 
iyself up. Others had come up the ladder. 
‘hey helped Jim as he had me, and I took 
im by the hand and pulled him up. 

By this time the girl had swooned, and was 
langing out of the window above us. We 
aifted the hook up, and by a repetition of 
je previous performance I managed to get 
p; though her presence hindered me consid- 
Hey. As I climbed in the window I heard 

great shout from the street, like the surf 

lling on a distant beach. Despite the great 
olume of smoke, there was no fire visible; 
ut I knew it was liable to burst out any 
sinute, so I made all the haste I could. I 
ulled up the hook, turned the girl round, 
ad fastened my belt about her waist. Then 
| ‘hooked into it and lowered her to Jim. It 

las fortunate that she was insensible, or I 

hould never have been able to doit. Another 

llow hung on to Jim’s belt with one hand, 

id the inside of the window-casing with the 

her; that left both of Jim’s hands free, and 

abled him to lean well out. 

fe lowered away until I was sure he had 

br, then, with a quick, downward jerk, I 

hooked her. Jim’s partner pulled them 
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in, and it was a comparatively easy matter 
to pass her along down the ladder after that. 

Again I heard that distant, rumbling cheer, 
and it was very gratifying; but now I was in 
a pretty hot box myself. It was only occa- 
sionally, when the gust thinned the smoke a 
bit, that I could get even a partial breath. 
This lack of air was extremely weakening, 
and I noticed, when I again hooked the hook 
to the sill, that my hand trembled. I could 
not be sure that Jim had heard my request 
for him to steady the hook for me, but a trial 
assured me that he had hold of it. A hasty 
backward glance revealed the dull, angry 
glare of fire on my floor; it was high time for 
me to be going. I leaned far out and took 
three long breaths of thin smoke. Then I 
shut my eyes, held my breath and faced 
about. I backed through the window and 
felt the spike which projects beyond the hook. 
I must keep clear of that, as the slightest 
touch would push the hook off the sill. ‘I 
shoved myself out until I hung by my elbows, 
and felt wildly for the hook with my feet. It 
wasn't there; I must have knocked it off in 
spite of my precautions. Why didn’t Jim 
hook it on again? I thought I heard him 
shout—near my legs. The crowd were yell- 
ing frantically; could they know of my pre- 
dicament? 

I felt the unmistakable heat of wind-swept 
flames about my legs—the fire was pouring 
from the window below, and Jim and his 
partner had been driven away. It seemed 
that my time had come. I tried to pull my- 
self up again, but was too weak. I must 
have air—I wasstifling. I inhaled a mouth- 
ful of smoke which set me coughing —my 
head whirled. 1 seemed to be spinning like 
a top, and my legs were on fire. 

With an impotent, despairing, half audible 
cry, I gave up and let go. 

I seemed to fall for miles. I wondered 
why I didn’t land, and whether I should 
know it when I did. I heard mother’s voice, 
in the gentle tones I knew so well; she and 
Jennie were crying over me, softly. I en- 
deavored to reassure them. Then I caught a 
glimpse of another face, her eyes dim with 
tears, over my sister’s shoulder. I wondered 
why they were taking on so—I wasn’t hurt. 

The faces of my dear ones faded, and 
father’s, his mouth set in the grim, stern lines 
so familiar to my boyhood, replaced them. 
I felt no suprise at his presence, though he 
had long been dead. With a self-satisfied, 
triumphant leer, as of one whose predictions 
at last had come true, he began: “ A-ha, 
lad——_”” 

Then my fire-coat was jerked over my head, 
virile human hands gripped me, and some- 
body said: 

“Steady, now—steady! 
—have you got ’im?”’ 

The sweet, fresh air entered my lungs and 
revived me so that I was able to assist my 
rescuers. It seems that I did push the hook 
off the sill, and before Jim and his partner 
could replace it the flames drove them away. 
They had their own troubles in getting down, 
and were pretty well scorched. The Chief 
saw me hanging with my legs in the fire, and 
ordered a baby Jadder sent up. 

It was quickly passed aloft until it stood 
on the top rung of the main ladder, where a 
couple of men held it firmly. A light young 
fellow mounted it nimbly, with a hook. It 
was his warning shouts that I heard as I 
hung there in mid-air. He hooked into my 
coat just as I let go, and succeeded in deflect- 
ing me so that I fell upon the ladder. The 
fall which seemed to me to last for hours in 
reality occupied but the fraction of a second. 
Kind hands helped me down, and as I was 
pretty well scorched, and sick and faint, I 
went home. 

It was three days before the fire was under 
control. This was partly due to the weather 
—many apparatus being stalled in the snow 
—pbut principally to lack of water and poor 
hose. During the previous three years the 
department had been so hampered by politics 
that it had been extremely difficult to get 
supplies. The Chief stated bluntly in his 
report that he could have extinguished the 
fire in six hours, thereby saving a million 
dollars’ worth of property and seventeen 
lives, if he had had the three hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of hose that he had asked for six 
months before. 

The reporters got hold of our little ad- 
venture in saving the girl, and made such 
a splurge over it that the Common Council 
extended a vote of thanks to Jim and me for 
what they were pleased to call our ‘‘extreme 
gallantry,’’ and gave us two hundred and 
fifty dollars apiece for new uniforms. 

We replaced our damaged uniforms for 
thirty dollars apiece, and turned the remain- 
der into the company’s treasury. 
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We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your home. We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our small 
wholesale profit. This profit is small, because we sell thousands of pianos 
yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from $100 to $200 profit on each. You can calculate this yourself. 
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No Money in Advance. We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the 
United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take tt back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing 
unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


It is Easy to Deal with Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in our catalogue show you these styles 
in the different woods, making it easy for you to select. Our correspondence 
department answers any questions you may ask, and gives all information 
promptly. You will find it more convenient as well as more economical to buy 


a piano from us than to buy from your local 
dealer. Oldinstruments taken in exchange. Sold on Easy Payments 


The Instrumental Attachment 


Imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are 
several imitations of it. 


Have seven and one-third octaves, double lever grand repeating 
action, grand overstrung bass, with three strings to each note in 
the middle and treble registers; the scale is the same as in grand 
pianos, with largest size of soundboard and strings of the greatest 
length, giving greatest volume and power of tone; the cases are 
double veneered inside and outside, and finished in Circassian 
walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebon- 
ized. The keys are of the finest grade of polished ivory and ebony. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. Built up wrest plank construction, dove-tailed top and bottom frame 
case construction, full length, extra heavy metal plate, metal depression bar, metal key bed sup- 
port, improved noiseless direct motion pedal action, non-twisting hammer shanks, imported 
wrought-iron tuning pins, copper covered bass strings, improved practice attachment, full length 
duet music desk, instrumental attachment. 


In 33 Years Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship, or material. 


A BOOK OF INFORMATION About pianos, containing 116 large pages, sent free on 


request. Every one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it to-day. 


WING & SON 


218-220 East Twelfth St., New York 
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$3.50 
For Men and Women 
Women’s Shoes have been added to the well- 
known Crawford line, standard for years for 


men’s wear. They excel in all the qualities 
which mark high-grade shoes. Every pair 


guaranteed — your money back if not satisfied. 
Catalogue mailed on application, 


No. 322. A handsome patent leather button 
boot for women. Full dongola kid top, ex- 
tension sole, Cuban heel and medium round 
toe. Suitable for street or dress wear. 


No. 350. A stylish Chrome kid lace boot 
for women. Has patent leather tip, medium 
extension sole, round toe and Cuban heel, 


No. 42. Men’s patent leather with glove kid 
top, medium weight extension sole; perforated 
vamp and tip. Comfortable and good looking. 


The Crawford Shoe is for sale at all Crawford 
Stores in New York, Brooklyn, Boston, Baltimore 
and Washington, and by Leading Retailers every- 
where. If not for sale in your locality, write for 
measuring guide and full directions for order- 
ing by mail. Price, delivery paid, anywhere in 
United States, $3.75 a pair, 


Crawford Shoe Makers, Dept. B, 825 B’way, New York 


Instructor or Lessons 
Not Necessary 


By the aid of a simple chart 
furnished free, any one with 
an ear for music can produce 
the sweetest and most 
delicate tunes —instruct- 

ing the player and de- 
lighting the whole 

family. A musical 

wonder. 
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Columbi a Zither 3.00 to §7.00 


“‘ The Easy to Play’’ 


Made with as much care and pains as the most expensive 
instrument; perfect in every detail; serviceable and handsome. 
Sold at such a low price, no home should be without one. 


Should your music dealer not have the Columbia, 
send price tons and we will ship, express paid, to 
any address. Send for free illustrated Catalogue. 


The Phonoharp Co., Dept.F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass, 


Its least virtue is that it 
lasts so, 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness — 


INVITATIONS, 


perfect cleanliness and comfort. 
Visiting Cards or 
Monogram Sta- 


Sold all over the world. 
tionery. F 
ree 
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THE FRANKLIN CO., 788-792 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Men @® Women 
of the Hour 


The Tact of MacArthur 


N OFFICER in the War 
Department at Washington 
relates an incident in the 
career of Major-General 
MacArthur which shows 
that that distinguished 
soldier’s reputation for 
surmounting obstacles is 
of long standing. 

When Mr. Stephen B. 
Elkins was Secretary of 
War MacArthur was a 
Captain in the office of 
the Adjutant-General. A 
young Lieutenant sta- 
tioned on the Llano 
Estacado, in Texas, tired 
of his detail, complained 
of ill health, and asked to 

WASHINGTON, D. C, be assigned to the National 

Capital. The medical examiner diagnosed his 

malady as nothing more serious than home- 

sickness, and the application was refused, 
whereupon the disappointed Lieutenant wrote 

a pleading letter to an influential friend in 

Washington.. The latter, calling upon Secre- 

tary Elkins, asked for the transfer as a per- 

sonal favor, and the Secretary courteously 
promised to grant the request. 

The Surgeon-General, when the matter 
came to his attention, protested vigorously, 
insisting that such an order would be subver- 
sive of discipline. The young officer’s friend, 
when the circumstances were explained, 
released the Secretary from his promise, and, 
saying that he would consider the incident 
closed, rose to go. 

“Hold on,’’? said Mr. Elkins. He then 
rang for a messenger whom he dispatched for 
Captain MacArthur. To that officer the facts 
were presented and after a few minutes’ delib- 
eration he said: 

““T understand, Mr. Secretary, that you 
must either issue a command that would not 
be in harmony with the rules of the service, 
or cancel a promise that you -have given in 
good faith.” 

‘“ That is the case,’’ assented the Secretary. 

““T know of no contract,’’ rejoined Captain 
MacArthur, ‘‘that should be more sacredly 
kept than the word of a Cabinet officer, and, 
unless the train be derailed, the Lieutenant in 
question will report here withina week.’’ It 
was a great relief to the Secretary, who was 
confident that whatever Captain MacArthur’s 
plan might be it would be carried out without 
a hitch. 

“How MacArthur managed it,’’ adds the 
officer who tells the story, ‘‘ overcoming all 
opposition, and that without the slightest delay 
and without the formal authority of the 
Secretary of War, can be understood only by 
those who know his inflexible will and his 
unusual grace as a diplomat. No one but 
Captain MacArthur himself ever learned just 
how it was accomplished, but six days later 
the officer from Texas smilingly turned up at 
headquarters. 

“We all recalled the incident when 
MacArthur was sent to the Philippines, and 
the general comment in the Department was 
that the insurrection was doomed.’’ 


General MacArthur 


PHOTO, BY C. M. BELL, 


Dewey’s Daily Constitutional 


S IS well known, Admiral 
Dewey was assigned to the 
Asiatic Squadron at his 
own request. He believed 
that the confining desk 
work as Chief of the 
Bureau of Equipments in 
the Light House Board was 
making inroads upon his 
health. He used to take 
his meals at the Metropol- 
itan Club, corner of Seven- 
teenth and H Streets, in 
Washington, exactly one 
block from his office. The 
menu was choice, but 
Dewey complained to his 
friends that his digestion 
was not the best. 

““You must eat less,’’ 
was the suggestion some one volunteered. 
““That’s just it,’ replied the future hero of 

Manila, ‘‘ but you see I can’t dispense with 

my evening walk after office hours, and this 

sharpens my appetite.”’ 
““Shorten your tramp, then,’’ 
admonition. 


Admiral George Dewey 


COPYRIGHTED, CLINEDINST, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
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The Original 
and Genuine 


the largest concern of its kind in the world. 
known features of ‘* 1847 Rogers Bros.’’ goods, 


as good.” 
the year it was first made. 


i} YOU DON’T HAVE 


to put up with suffering from 
Varicose Veins and Swollen Legs. 


Our Patent Seamless Heel 


Elastic Stockings 


Overcome these troubles at once. 
Because we make them 

THEY FIT to your measure. 
TH EY WEAR Because we use 


only the highest 
grade of materials and make our own elastic. 


SMALL EXPENSE 


Send for catalog, with measuring 
directions, prices, etc. 


Because ordered direct 
from our factory. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

‘©A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.'"| Remioves all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 


It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 


MONEY BAOK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
plate, **Idenl,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
booklet, '‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,’ mailed free. 
Address Dept. A, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 


OUR OFFER TO GOOD AGENTS 


enables them to earn $25 to *75 a week placing 
orders in selected territory for 


*“SUN”’? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than gas, electricity or kerosene. 
Gives abundant, white, steady light in 
homes, stores and any building; conforms 
to underwriters’ rules. Write for terms 
and territory. Sun Vapor Light Co. 
(licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 


THE “BEST” LIGHT 


is a portable 100 candle power light, 
costing only 2 cents per week. Makes 
and burns its own gas. Brighter than 
electricity or acetyline, and cheaper than 
kerosene. No Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. 
Over 100 styles. Lighted instantly with 
amatch. Every lamp warranted. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


The Best Light Co. 
“Anything for Anyth 


5-25 E. 5th Street, Canton, Ohio 
clients want Stereopticon Outfits, 


EXC HANGE Rifles, Kodaks, Bracelets, Poultry, 


Belgian Hares, Houses, Farms, Desks, Sewing Machines, and a 
thousand other things. They will pay cash or exchange. What 
do you want to get rid of for cash or in exchange? Write for our 


hod. 
method. He NATIONAL EXCHANGE, Washington, D. C. 


Rogers Bros.”’ 


Goods 


and you will receive 


Rogers Bros. 


made under the most favorable conditions after half a century of experience, and guaranteed by 
Artistic designs, heavy plate and fine finish are well- 


ordinary ‘‘ Rogers” or other brands of unknown value, which are sometimes claimed to be “just 
Remember the brand that was used by our grandparents — ‘‘ 1847 Rogers Bros.’’—and 
Ask for ‘1847 Rogers Bros.;’’ it is your safeguard; that trade- 
mark cannot be imitated. Send for Catalogue L. F 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, Meriden, Connecticut 


ERKSHIRE. 


that Wears,”’ 


Leading dealers will supply you. Do not accep 


COMMERCE 


owes its growth to the steamship, 
the railroad and the 


Remingto 
TYPEWRITER 


The time and labor it saves, the vol- 
ume of work it does and the oppor- 
tunities it affords, combine to place 
the Remington Typewriter in the 
front rank of business builders. 


i 


GINSENG Soe 


This is what a Missouri man made last year. 
See St. Louis Republic, August 12, 1900. ‘ 
Easily grown, and hardy throughout the Un 
Staple in price as Wheat or Cotton. a 
Price has advanced for 25 years. 

Wild supply on point of extermination, 
Complete book, 10 cents. Circulars FREE, 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG COMPANY, JOPL 


Hair Insol 
Keep the F 
Warm and Dry 
Make walking a pleasure. Relieve tender, 
perspiring feet, or rheumatism. =] 
10c. pr.; 3 prs. 25c. Better grade, crocheted, lic. pr.; 2 
If notat your druggist’s or shoe dealer's, send to us Y 
The WM. Il. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, | 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, on & 
gasoline, otl, gas or Ccommton cook stove. 4 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam 
and odors. Will hold 12 one-quart jars in * 
canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
satisfaction and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 


PHOTOGRAP 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Taught by 


Color and Miniatures 


Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. ~ 
tion fees reduced by products of student's skill. Pl 
course in which interested, when writing for prospe 
American School of Art and Photography — 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 


HYGIENICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY Every man 


crime against common-sense if he does not wear tl 
GUYOT SUSPENDERS. They cost LITTLE and are worth 


FIT 
KITT 


If your dealer attempts to palm off any imitations, send 
sample pairto OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, 
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New Suits and 


to dress well at mod- 

erate cost should write 
for our new Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue, together 
with samples of materials 
from which we make our 
garments. They are now 
ready, and will besent/ree 
on request, Our prices are 
the lowest you have ever 
known. You take no risk 
in purchasing from us, 
because you may send 
back any garment you do 
not like and we will re- 
Sund your money. We 
keep no_ ready-made 
stock, but make every- 
thing especially to order. 


Tes lady who wishes 


Our catalogue illustrates : 
New Cloth 

Gowns, $8 up. 

Jaunty Cloth 
Costumes, 


lined throughout 
with fine quality taffeta silk, 


$15 up. 
Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $17 up. 
| The latest material — with the soft lustre of silk 
| velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities. 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy=-Day and Golf Suits and Skirts, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. Jaunty Short 
| Jackets, $7 up. 


’ We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
The Catalogue and Samples will be sent _/vee by 
| return mail. Besureto mention whether you wish 
| samples for suits or cloaks, so that we will be able 
to send you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Protect Yourself ! 


The cold, damp winds of early fall 
are dangerous. 


FROST KING 
FROST QUEEN {)iiieninacis 


(Tailor Made) 


These vests will keep out cold, damp winds, 
and protect the entire upper portion of the body 
—back and chest. ‘They insure an even tem- 

‘perature; they retain the natural body heat, 
and exclude the cold. Chilling winds cannot 
penetrate Chamois Skin. Elastic knit gores § 
for the sides make vests fit snugly. 


They Mean Safety for the Lungs 


Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. 


* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture’”’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer’s name. 


BAUER & BLACK, 289-299 25th St. CHICAGO 


Chamois Vests 
for Men and Boys. 


Since ye ancient 
(/ pblunderbus there has been no 
gun as perfect as the 


‘repeating shotgun. It has % less parts than 
any other gun of this class, and in consequence 
weighs % to % of a pound less, and can be as- 
sembled in one-half the time. The breech- 
locking mechanism is the strongest made. 
It has a solid matted rib on top of frame, 
thus adding an attractive feature which 
improves the appearance and assists in 
taking aim quickly and accurately. 
Our new automatic recoil-operating 
device makes it the safest breech- 
loading gun ever built. 

120-page catalog, 300 illustrations, 
cover in nine colors, mailed for 6 cts. 

THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO. 

New Haven, Conn. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 


““Can’t, very well,’’ responded Dewey. 

““Why so; how much of a walk do you 
take?”’ 

“From my office to 
Dewey’s reply. 

The Admiral enjoys humor of a quiet kind. 
There is nothing boisterous in his nature. 
In courtly grace and in polite reticence he is 
the personification of the well-bred gentle- 
man. He enjoys the ceremoniousness of 
official etiquette, but after his return from the 
Philippines he tired at times of the lavish 
attentions paid him. One morning during 
the season of the joyous Dewey carnival a 
colored messenger from the Metropolitan 
Club rushed into a bookstore not far from 
that establishment. 

““T wants the funniest book in the store, 
and I wants it quick,’’ said the messenger. 

The clerk picked out a volume of Depew’s 
anecdotes. 

“ Charge it,’’ said the colored man. 

‘“To whom?”? 

““To Admiral Dewey,’’ shouted the envoy 
as he hurried out of the door. 


the club,’’ was 


The Eloquence of Wilson 


UDGE JERE WILSON, 
one of the counsel for 
Admiral Schley, is known 
to be in the foremost rank 
of lawyers at the National 
Capital, where he has been 
identified with numerous 
important cases that have 
attracted attention during 
the past quarter of a cen- 
tury. He is a keen reader 
of human nature and 
studies his jury with the 
same care he bestows on 
the preparation of his 
cases, 

Some years ago he was 
defending a contractor 
accused of defrauding the 
Government, and as the 

case developed the law and the testimony 
seemed to be closing around his client. The 
prosecutor, anticipating victory, was elated, 
and the presiding judge could scarcely con- 
ceal his satisfaction. But when Mr. Wilson 
made his appeal to the jury, no calendared 
saint wore a brighter crown of glory than 
that with which he invested his client. 

The judge’s charge was not auspicious for 
the defendant, but the jury remained out a 
surprisingly short time. 

““We find the defendant not guilty,’’ they 
reported. 

Judge and prosecutor were astonished. 
The judge, addressing the defendant, said: 
““Though it is my painful duty to discharge 
you, I cannot refrain from congratulating you 
upon having retained so eloquent an advo- 
cate!’? 

Turning to the jury, the Court added: 

‘But it gives me pleasure to discharge you, 
for a more unconscionable jury never dragged 
a verdict through a temple of justice!’’ 


Judge Jere Wilson 


PHOTO. FURNISHED BY 
GLINEDINST, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


Captain Ahern’s Lost Samples 


Captain George. P. Ahern, Ninth United 
States Infantry, Chief of the Forestry Bureau 
of the Philippine Archipelago, who has pre- 
pared a book onthe woods of the Philippines, 
has been in Washington superintending the 
publishing of the reports of his Bureau, 
which will soon be issued by the War 
Department. He has also an exhibit of 
Philippine woods at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo. 

The riches of the Philippine forests in both 
building and furniture woods is incalculable, 
but for use in the islands many valuable 
species are almost useless owing to the rav- 
ages of the white ants which swarm there. 

A few months ago Captain Ahern reported 
to the War Department that he was making 
experiments with a variety of native woods 
to determine their capacity to resist attacks 
fromthe ants. He labeled a large number of 
sample pieces of wood and placed them in 
an unused house where the ants could operate 
freely upon them. : 

On reaching Washington, Acting Secretary 
of War, Colonel Sanger, who follows closely 
everything done in the islands, inquired as 
to the result of the experiments. 

“Mr. Secretary,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ when 
I went to examine the samples they were all 
gone.’’ 

““What!’’ exclaimed the Secretary, ‘‘ had 
the ants utterly destroyed them?”’ 

““No,’’? answered Captain Ahern, ‘‘ not 
the ants. Some native, more interested in 
pot-boiling than in science, had made off with 
the entire lot.” 
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STEIN-BLOCH 
MODELS 


WINTER 
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You should never leave your tailor, except for STEIN-BLOCH Ready- 
They’re fit-to-wear the moment you need them; 
they’re fashionable; they’re serviceable; and they are not costly. 
Less than half your tailors’ prices, and no more than is asked for 


ordinary ‘‘ready-made.’’? STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES are whole- 
sale tailored—same way as retail-tailor makes your $50. Suit — 
only, he makes one at a time—we make thousands —saving in 
cost of production as well as cost of materials. 

Try STEIN-BLOCH CLOTHES this season—at your Clothier’s— 


if he’s progressive — or through us. 


Suits, $15 to $30. Overcoats, $15 to $0O. 


Your money back, of course, if you are not pleased. 
The new Booklet, ‘‘ Smart Clothes,’’ IS FREE; write now. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., 


Acetylene Safety 


Is tenfold greater than with city gas when our 
generator is employed. It stops making gas 
immediately you stop using gas. Fourteen 
sizes, $15 to $1000. Write for our literature. 


The Carbide Feed 
OLT Generator 
on the 


only correct and approved 
system, that of feeding dry carbide in small 
quantities to a large volume of water. It is 
safe, simple, economical, practical and patented. 


THE J. B. COLT COMPANY 
21 Barclay Street, Dept. G, New York 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
Criterion Stereopticons Acetylene Search Lights 


PAT ENT SEC URED Send for our Guide Book, 


finest publication ever issued for free distrilution. Patents 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
Record. Sample copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 
course complete 


PROSPECTUS FREE I 


Chicago Cor. School of Advertising 
Record-Herald Building, Chicago, UL, 


Is based 


or FEES returned. FREE 
opinion as to patentability. 


Three months’ 
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Wholesale Tailors, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


HOT WATER 
eated, Wi ie 


200 


By Our Plan we fur- 
material on 


nish all 
approval, fully guaran- 


teed, including high- 

grade boiler, best radia- 

tion, all fittings and © 

piping cut to fit, up-to-date plans and directions to erect, to 
thoroughly and economically warm this house or any other of 
the same size for $200. FREE estimate of exact cost of old or 
new houses if you send plans or sketches. Ask for Home 
Heater Booklet. We manufacture Stove Pipe Water Heaters, 
Furnace Helpers, Regulating Safety Valves, Hot Water Boilers, 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
1280 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[2 00K-KEEPING Hsu 


etc., taught by mail 
or in person. Telegraphy also taught personally. 
Positions obtained for all graduates of commercial 
course. CATALOGUE FREE. 


EASTMAN, Box 907, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 


brings good returns if invested in a 
MAGIC LANTERN or Stereopti- 
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[eNEW SACK] 


COPVAIGHT 1008 
HART, OCHAPFNER 
@ MARK, CHICAGO 


V JE show our new Sack Suit, 

clothes any man may be 
You won't find better 
at any price ; nor as good at less 
than double. They are for sale 
everywhere ; ifyoudon’t findthem 
easily, write us. Our Style Book 
‘‘F”’ of correct dress, handsomely 
illustrated, with prices, sent free. 


HART-SCHAFFNER 


f- MARX 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


proud of. 


These Faces Show 


the difference between 
Williams’ Shaving Soap and 
other kinds. The lather of 
most soaps is thin and 
watery and as soon as 
it is applied to the 
face begins to 
evaporate. It 
appears full of 
little pin holes(see 

face No.1); the skin 
becomes hard and dry, the 
face burns and itches; 
it’s torture to shave with 
such soap. 

The lather of Williams’ 
soap is always thick, 
moist and creamy (see 
face No. 2); it softens 
the beard, makes the skin 

No. 1 soft, pliable and velvety, 
aud renders shaving easy and agree- 
able. 


No. 2 
Williams’ soap is the only kind that 
‘*‘Won’t Dry on the Face.’’ 
Only firm in the world making a specialty of Shaving 
Soaps) SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
LONDON. PARIS. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Purina 
Mills 


for his 
Name 


THEY SATURDAY 


Stories of the Studio 


By Vance Thompson 


Kipling’s Art with the big A. I shall 
not use any names because the story 
stands on its own legs, and then there are 
people over in a small American city who 
need not be brought in here to point a moral. 
There was, then, a young man in the small 
city who gave such evidence of artistic 
talent that his fellow-citizens subscribed 
$3000 to send him abroad to study sculpture. 
As the young man was in love he married a 
little New England girl and brought her 
with him. He studied hard, worked hard— 
too hard, perhaps. At the end of three years 
the money was gone and the young man’s 
country brain had withered in the hot atmos- 
phere of the Quarter. He was a failure; they 
knew it over at home; no one cared to aid 
him again. When starvation finally came to 
them the young man was in such a condition 
that he had to be removed to the insane 
asylum at Neuilly, a suburb of Paris. Even 
there certain things had to be bought for him; 
there were certain cares that his wife could 
give him, three days a week, when she was 
admitted to see him. So she would not 
leave him—nor Paris. But to live—to live 
—to live! 

She was twenty-two years old, a slim and 
pretty American girl. She had been a school- 
teacher. She could not sew nor work in any 
woman’s way. She could not gain a sou at 
any honest business. 

What did she do? 

I give you a thousand guesses out of a 
thousand and one. 

She had helped her husband with his mod- 
eling; she knew a little of the craft of 
casting; so she made a cast of a five-franc 
piece —a coin the size and value of a silver 
dollar—melted a tawdry metal spoon into 
the mould, and then went out and tried to 
pass the childish counterfeit. She is in 
prison now; the husband, weakly imbecile, 
is in an insane asylum. 

Art, my children: there is nothing so noble 
and pure as art; let us live for it, and, if need 
be, send our wives to prison for sake of it. 
(I wonder if I shall ever have the courage to 
say this to Algernon—or to Mrs. Algernon, 
busy until midnight over fashion-plates. ) 


T« is the story of an art career —Mr. 


The Sale of The Bird-Seller 


Over on the gray hill of Montparnasse, among 
the studios and picture-framers’ shops, where 
one half of the population lives by giving 
afternoon teas and the other half by going 
to afternoon teas, there was great excite- 
| ment. It was the last day for sending in 
pictures for the annual Salon. There was 
bustle in the studios, and hope ran high. 
The masterpieces that had been brooded over, 
nagged at for a year, and were not yet 
finished, were hurried to completion. Still 
shining with wet paint, splendid in new gilt 
frames, they were carted or carried away to 
be “‘sat upon’’ by the dreaded jury. There 
were hundreds of them; there were thou- 
sands of them—Daniels in smoky dens of 
lions, landscapes and sea-scapes, Herculean 
figures out of history, and slim girls dancing 
under modern electric lights, Venice and the 
Orient, cowboys and cattle, portraits—there 
was every subject youth could invent or 
remember. And of all these thousands of 
pictures how many think you will be 
chosen? A few score; perhaps a dozen or 
two. The lucky chaps will grin and set to 
work with new heart. Those who have been 
turned away will carry their masterpieces 
back to the studios; will stare at them, won- 
deringly; will take the proverbial twenty- 
four hours for ‘‘ cursing the judges;’’ and 
then begin another masterpiece for the next 
Salon, It is fascinating, this game of paint- 
ing for the Salon; it has all the splendid un- 
certainty —the cold and hot fits of fear and 
hope—of breeding a winner for the Derby. 
Men grow old at it. Little women lose their 
youth over it. But the fascination never 
quite goes out of the game. And the reward, 
when once the game is won, is two lines ina 
fat catalogue of four hundred pages; some- 
thing like this: 
Hawkins, Algernon; born at New York, 

1868; pupil of M. Gerome; Temple of Diana. 

That is all; and of the thousands who idle 
through the Salon no one will notice it—no 
one, that is, but Mr. Hawkins and Mrs. 
| Hawkins and the score of friends they lead 
up to it. 

“It’s bound to go in this time,’’ said 
Algernon joyously; he was standing on the 
coachman’s seat of a cab and hauling up the 


Temple of Diana. I was on the sidewalk, 
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Our reputation and full guarantee stand back 
of every hat we sell. If you cannot get a 
Hawes Hart in your city send three dollars, 
your height, waist measure, and size hat worn; 
state Golor, and if a stiff or soft hat is wanted. 
Either of our stores will send you the new 
Fall and Winter shape, express prepaid. 


Hawes Haf Gmpany 


New York Bosfon 
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And it’s comfortable because it’s 
flat. That’s the reason why there 
are more men wearing the 


Brighton 


SILK GARTER 


than all other garters combined. 
It’s the easiest, neatest, handiest 
garter that was ever invented. 

Best silk elastic. All the fashionable 
colors. 25c. at all dealers, or by mail. 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 

718 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WO and two do not make five, but two fives 

make ten—ten cents— for which you can 
have a trial three months’ subscription to that 
bright, breezy little periodical THE COUNTER, 
about which there’s nothing wrong. Tomulti- 
ply your abilities and add to your income read 
THE COUNTER —the salespeople’s own and 
only magazine—read by clerks everywhere. 


re UNTIL 1902 FREE — 
/heGunter 


If you send 50 Cents for one 
200 Greene St., 


year’s subscription we will 


send the paper now and date 
your subscription from the 
THIS UNIQUE BOOK 
IS FREE! 


first of next January. 


aad 2 
This is a Photo-Reproduction of the Book 


‘‘A GOOD Story About a GOOD System’’ 
A forty-page book about the BEST and CHEAPEST 


CARD INDEX SYSTEM. It will save you both Time 
and Money. Our policy is to make money for ourselves 
by Saving Money for our Customers—The Book will 
prove this. It costs you nothing. A Postal Brings it. 
NEAL-CLARK CO., Office 22, Rochester, N. Y. 


i The “King” Fly Killer 
FER Se 
oO Pat'd Jan. 9, s90h8 
ee a : Size, 5x 18 inches 


Flies are the worst in the Fall; 
Buy the King Fly Killer, saves trouble, 
That’s All. 


The ‘‘ King "’ Fly Killer is made of a specially prepared light 
steel wire netting; it kills without crushing, and you can clean 
your entire house of all flies in a few minutes. 


Sent by mail, one for 15e, two for 25e, or one dozen for $1.00 
Postage or change accepted, 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Decatur, Illinois 


SINGLE GUN § 
TRIGGER §f 


SEMLHAMMERLESS\\ 


IVER JOHNSON | 
ney 


A Perfect Gun ata 
Popular Price, 


$9.50 


Made on Entirely New Principle 


No Top nor Side Action 
Absolutely Safe 


Experience, age and best results are correlative. The § 


Iver Johnson @ 
Fire Arms 


show it. They are the triumphs of 
the New Century. Look for our 
name on barrel of every gun—none 
genuine without it. 


Ask your local dealer or send for Catalogues. 


Iver Johnson's Arms and Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S, A. N.Y. Office, 99 Chambers St. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Johnson Bicycles, ff 
Guns and Revolvers. Hstablished 1871. | 


Pipe Smoking 
Made Healthfu 


It is made with a reservoir into which all th 
poisonous nicotine flows. p 
The siphon makes it impossible for the nic 
tine to be drawn into the mouth. Prevents the || 
saliva reaching the tobacco. Bowl always dry. || 

Blowing through the stem removes the nico- — 
tine. It can be done while smoking. It mak 
pipe smoking non-injurious because it affords 
a clean, wholesome, enjoyable smoke, withow! 
that ‘old pipe”’ odor and taste. H 

Made of French Brier, with Aluminum | 
Siphon and American Amber, Horn or Rubber 
Stem. A handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. 
not satisfactory. 


Money cheerfully refunded If 
If in doubt, write for booklet. 


“JT hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“* How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. f 

I wouldn’t know I had’em in my-— 

\ self, only that I hear all right.” | 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up fé 
deficiencies of the impaired natu 

ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No drugs. No J 
wire, rubber, metal nor 
glass. Invisible, comfort- | 
able, safe, Adjusted by any one, — ; 

Write for book, describing and ey | 

| 


PAS trating the Morley Ear-drum, 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 


SAY that 


DIXON’S 


Cycle Chain 
Graphite and Graphitoleo 


used on cycle chains, bear- 
ings or coaster brakes, re- 
duces friction to a minimum. 

Nothing will make your 
wheel run so easily. When 
not obtainable will send sam- 
ple for 10 cents. Don’t fail 
f to try it. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Do You Write Adsé 
We Save You Money, Time, Work, Worry 


Write us to-day for invaluable information — 
Harper Syndicate, Columbus, 0 


Any 

{ Meal is the better for 

| the addition of 

_Bremner’s Butter 
Wafers 


The 
Thinnest, Lightest, 
| Flakiest biscutt 

created by the 
baker’s skill. 
| Touched with an 
| appetizing flavor 
i of salt. 


National Biscuit Company 


If You Buy 


Flour as Food § that you get 


i! 


See to it 


} 


‘Flour that IS Food 


} 
| AS IN 


"A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


Our name and label on the barrel 
or package is the best assurance 
you can have of its being genuine 
_and the best flour made. 


“ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO EAT”’ 


If your grocer does not have it, send us his name 
| and your order —we will see that you are sup- 
plied. Booklet free from 


[ 
} _ THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
| Lockport, New York 


Iniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
‘cam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
. orold. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 
no more expensive than a good clock. 
Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not satisfactory, 
return at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day. 
W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
First Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


It's automatic. 


THE SATU RDaAD 


tilting the temple toward him, while Mrs. 
Algernon stood near by giving good advice. 

At last the huge picture was safely hoisted 
on the roof of the cab, and Algernon, squat- 
ting cross-legged beside it, held it steady. 
We shouted good luck to him and the cab 
jogged off. 

““He’s been ten years painting it,’’ said 
Mrs. Algernon, “‘ and if he fails this time— 
he’s so sensitive, you know —it will break 
his heart.’’ 

““ Nonsense,”’ 
another.’’ 

““He’s so hopeful now. You know that 
little picture of his— The Bird-Seller — well, 
it’s sold!’’ 

». Soldil2 

“Day before yesterday. It was some one 
he met at the café, an American—a man of 
excellent taste. He paid five dollars for it. 
Oh, of course, it wasn’t much, but it was the 
first picture Algernon has sold. You can 
imagine how delighted we were. So 
Algernon bought a new pair of shoes and 
took me to dinner at his ca/é—oh, it was 
splendid!’ 

“It’s the beginning,’’ said I; ‘‘ now if he’d 
paint a few more 2 

“Algernon says it’s lowering—that it’s 
cheap and pretty art—and if the public won’t 
take his great picture they sha’n’t have any- 
thing. He’s very firm and noble about it. 
You know he didn’t paint The Bird-Seller for 
the public; it was merely a study for his 
great picture.’’ 

“But think of the new shoes and the din- 
ner at the café, and ——”’ 

Mrs. Algernon flamed up. 

““Do you think I’d let him sacrifice his 
future for shoes and dinners! Of course, if 
anything happened to me ” she added 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But, nonsense! I’ve all the 
work I can do. Only it is a pity Algernon is 
not more diplomatic. He’s so proud, you 
know; he won’t yield an inch—he won’t let 
any one help him—he simply disdains 
patronage.’”’ 

I didn’t find any answer ready, so I went 
away. It is strange, when you think it over, 
how little most wives know of their husbands. 
Now, Mrs. Algernon’s idea of Algernon was 
about as accurate as the figures she draws — 
poor little woman—for the fashion-plates. 


said I; ‘“‘he will paint 


Algernon not let any one help him! Algernon 
disdain patronage! Algernon not diplo- 
matic! Why, his best friends have called 


him ‘‘ Poodle Hawkins’’ any time these five 
years. 

It’s an old story now, but it’s none the 
worse for that. 


The Beguiling of Pére Floersheim 


Mallock met him one day and said: “ Hello, 
Algernon; I suppose you’re going to Pére 
Floersheim’s dinner to-night.’’ 

“Pere Floersheim gives 
night?’’ said Algernon. 

Pére Floersheim, the old picture-dealer, is 
both shrewd and hospitable; he dines the 
young artists now and then, in bunches of a 
dozen or so, and very often something comes 
of it; there is honor in dining with Papa 
Floersheim; also there are business oppor- 
tunities to be thought of, not to mention the 
dinner. 

“That's 


a dinner to- 


strange,’’ said Algernon to 
Mallock; ‘‘ why, I saw Pére Floersheim only 
yesterday. He’d just taken his poodle out 
to get it shaved and was on his way home. 
We stopped to talk, but he didn’t say a word 
about the dinner.’’ 

““Tt’s for to-night,’’ said Mallock. 

‘Excuse me,’’ said Algernon; ‘‘ I must be 
off—I’ll meet you at the café in a few 
minutes. Papa Floersheim should never 
have had that poor little dog shaved yester- 
day —it was a nasty, raw day, and she is so 
delicate —I’1l go and see how she is.”’ 

In less than ten minutes Algernon made his 
appearance in the café, smiling. 

‘“Well?’’ asked Mallock. 

“Oh, Fifine is all right,’’ said Algernon. 
“You'll be glad to know she didn’t take 
cold; an intelligent little dog! It was won- 
derful the way she took tome. I happened 
to have a few pieces of chocolate in my 
pocket and she simply wolfed them. Papa 
Floersheim was quite touched.’’ 

“And the dinner?”’ 

““Oh, you’re quite right; the dinner is for 
to-night. Not a large affair. I don’t know 
how many of us there will be. Anyway, I 
prefer these small and cozy dinners. Well, 
I must be off. I have to look up a dress suit 
somewhere.’’ 

Not diplomatic? 
Mrs. Algernon! 

Perhaps, after all, it is a good thing that 
our womenkind do not know us too well. 


Oh, Mrs. Algernon! 
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KNOX’S GELATINE 


Any one can read between the lines. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


Remember the spelling is KNOX, 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


because robbers of reputation abound 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


who would steal ry good name. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


defies competition. I challenge comparison. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is cheapest —costs little more, but makes much more. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is pure. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is granulated —measure with spoon like sugar. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People"’ if you will send the name of 
your grocer. If you can't do this send a two- 
cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book 
and full pint sample. For lic. the book and 
full two-quart package (two for 25c.). A large 
package of Knox's Gelatine will make two 
quarts —“ half gallon '"'"— of jelly, and contains 
pink color for fancy desserts. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. 


The transparency proves it. 


See Your Face In It 


THE USE OF 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


on your hardwood floors will 
bring out the natural beauty 
of the wood, give them a deep, 
transparent polish and add to 
the life of the wood. 

It will keep your floors from 
showing heel marks, scratches, 
and will not catch dust or dirt. 

Your own maid can apply it. 

Economical, because it cov- 
ers twenty per cent. more floor 
space than any other wax. 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR 
PAINT-STORE. 


1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60c. lb. 

4 and 5 lb. cans, 50c. Ib. 

A ¥4 lb. can, sufficient to fin- 
ish 150 square feet, for 10c. to 
pay postage. 


Free, our booklet, “The Proper 
Treatment for Floors.” 


FLOORS 


We have a new catalogue 
which we would like to send 
you, telling how you can lay a 
new hardwood floor over your 
old one for the cost of a carpet. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 


If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON 
AND STEEL RANGES we will 
ship the first one ordered froin 
your community at the 
wholesale price; saving 
you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
O 3 Freight paid 400 miles. 
SENT FR EE— Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale prices 
and full particulars. 


ig MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
132 Lake 8St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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Styles 


Manuracturep in WOOD ano METAL. 
BECULAR, on Speciat Desions, mave In WOOD, 
RASS, METAL FINISH,OR ENAMELS. 


Sold by leading Decorators and Upholstery Houses. 


MANUFACTURERS, 41 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 
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ITS ALLIN THE RUBBE 


Pure rubberrolls make HORSESHOE 
BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier than any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 


The Patent Improved Guide Board does 
away with hand spreading. 
Mirth-provoking novelty,*It’s Allin the Rubber," 
Sreeon postal request. Address Dept. 32. 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 


Freight paid 500 miles. 


@_f. __ i bsolute Range 


“ The very hest for the least money.” 


On Jellies 


Preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
couting of refined 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and acid proof. 
Paraffine Wax is also useful in a dozen other ways 
about the house. Full directions in each pound 
package. Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


shows ‘THE FAMOUS 
WALL PAPER, ART 


N 16 colors our free book 

MARYLAND” CARPETS, 
SQUARES, RUGS, DRAPERIES, FRAMED PICTURES, 
BLANKETS, COMFORTS, SEWING MACHINES AND 
SPECIALTIES IN UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE. These 
lithographed plates enable you to make an accurate 
selection. 826 designs are shown, and Mill prices are 
considerably below retail prices. 


Carpets sewed free, wadded lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight 
prepaid on all the above goods. 

Our General Catalogue costs $1.25 to print and mail, quotes 


prices on everything to Eat, Use and Wear. Sent to you 
for 10c., which 10¢ you deduct from first order of $1.00. 


Address this way: 
JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept, 438 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


There is hearing for you in using 


WILSON’S 


S| Common-Sense 


Ear Drums 


Thousands testify to their benefit. 
Physicians recommend them. 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. They 
fitin the ears. Beware of imita- 
tions. The WILSON is the genu- 
ine. Information and letters from 
users, free. Wilson Ear Drum Co, 

104 Trust Blidg., Louisville, Ky. 


Perfection! 


SIX MONTHS TO 
PAY FOR IT 


Free inspection and trial. CASH or CREDIT. 


1 jo : : Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


sent on request, freight prepaid, for inspection. 

~ sold on such liberal terms that anyone can buy the best steel range made. Clapp’s Ideal 
isso far superior to other ranges, that you should see photographs and detailed de- 
scriptions of each and every part to see what a perfect range it is. My plan enables you 
to satisfy yourself before finishing payment that Clapp’s Ideal is positively the most 
durable, economical and handsome range made. 
in a steel range. 
Prices right for highest quality. 
$25.00 ; also other stoves and ranges for cottages or hotels. 
SENT FREE. 

Refer to all banks and agencies. 


It is the best possible to produce and 


Made for those who want the “ top 
I couldn’t offer such liberal terms of payment if it were not 
I have a cheaper range complete for 


Descriptive catalogue, booklets and full information. 


My CHESTER D. CLAPP 
627 Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Trouble ~* 


Many highly organized 
persons cannot digest 
even one cup of coffee 
a day. 

The trouble may not 
show directly in stomach, 

but indirectly in bowels, liver, 
nerves, or in some other organ. 
Stop for 10 days and see if you have 
uncovered the cause of your trouble. 
Take on Postum Food Coffee. It 
furnishes a pleasant morning cup, 
and contains the selected food ele- 
ments which quickly restore the 
nerves and structure of body to a 
normal state. Demonstrable fact; 
try it. Grocers furnish at 

15 and 25 cents. 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


**GORKY is to be a new illumination for the 
world of the thoughtful’’ 


Foma Gordyeeti 


(Thomas the Proud) 


A powerfully realistic novel, ‘‘his best,” 
according to he Critic, by 


MAXIM GORKY 


Translated from the original Russian by 
ISABEL FLORENCE HAPGOOD 


Carries the finest traditions of Russian realism”’ 


A h S ‘“*Gorky writes about what he 
rt ur YY MONS knows; he describes to us the life 
he has lived, and it has seemed to 
me as if I were learning something 
quite new about men and women, 
wine He has affirmed his inde- 
pendence, he has been resolutely 
himself, he has had the energy to 
stand up against the inevitable, 
realizing at least his own courage, 
perhaps his own strength."’ 


says in The 


London 
Saturday 
Review: 


Both book and author have received an enthusias- 
tic welcome from the American press and people, 
by whom Gorky has been instantly recognized as 
An imposing figure in the literature of the world. 


Illustrated, and with $] 00 
A Biographical Preface by the Translator 4e 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


No handling 
“dead” matter, nor 


searching over 

pages of crossed-off 

items, as with book 

records. No re-writ- 

ing, no transferring. 

The Y. & E. Card 

System is a diving 

record; new cards are put in exactly their proper place — 

Mm old cards (‘‘dead” matter) are taken out. By having 
plenty of guides the exact card you want can be gotten 
almost instantly. No matter what, nor how many, 

records you keep, the card system will keep it better, 
and quicker. Send for Catalogue No. 27 P. 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, San Francisco, 
Cleveland, Baltimore, 

Toronto. 


| of legitimate and Heaven-sent prey. 


THEVSATGRDAL EVENTNGAPOSE 


Literary FolK 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


A Story of American Politics 


Mr. Francis Churchill Williams has mani- 
fested an admirable courage in the title and 
sub-title of his first novel, J. Devlin— Boss: 
A Romance of American Politics ( Lothrop 
Publishing Company). Readers whoare over- 
wearied with excursions into far-away realms, 
and satiated for the nonce with romances of 
noble Huguenots and notorious freebooters, 
must turn with something like relief to the 
presentation of home truths, whether they be 
pleasant or painful to contemplate. The 
broad field of American politics has free- 
booters of its own who need bow the knee to 
none, and by whose side that dazzling story- 
book sinner, the Master Thief, shines with a 
chastened light. It is not this view of the 
case, however, that Mr. Williams endeavors 
to present. His ‘‘Boss’’ is no splendid 
raider of the city’s wealth, but a fairly 
respectable citizen, albeit reared among local 
politicians who make thieving the serious 
business of their lives. His extraordinary 
acuteness fits him for his chosen path. The 
boy Jimmy, though presumably of Irish 
extraction, never fights. He leaves that 
diversion to simpler souls. It is his part to 
watch, to listen, to outwit, to make money, 
to become when still young a power in the 
deep mire of municipal corruption. He is 
not such a fool as to cultivate a conscience; 
and of honor—as a gentleman understands 
the term—he has naturally no conception. 
He can tell the truth, keep his word, stand 
by his friends and his party, and back up the 
bank of which he is president with his pri- 
vate wealth; but a vote is to him as simple 
an article of merchandise as a potato, and he 
regards a taxpayer very much as the Swiss 
hotel-keeper regards a tourist—2in the light 
The 
situation is summed up lucidly in his own 
unhesitating admission: ‘‘I guess what we 
politicians are doing is trying to get all that 
we can without getting brought into court.’’ 

This is not an inspiriting view of ‘‘the 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people”’ which “‘shall not perish from 
the earth.’’ Contemplating it, there rings in 
our ears the unwelcome echo of Froissart’s 
pitiless words: ‘‘ What does a base-born man 
know of honor? His sole wish is to enrich 
himself, as an otter that entereth a fish- 
pool.’? The admirable temper in which the 
book is written, and its humorous acceptance 
of things as they are, intensify our discon- 


tent. Mr. Williams understands his craft. 
He is guiltless of asperity. He does not 
seek to preach, to defend, to reform. He 


describes the complicated machinery by 
which a great city is run for the benefit of a 
few score of men; and he endeavors with 
conscientious art to show how character 
develops in this strange school. Jimmy 
Devlin’s private virtues make his civic vices 
more glaring and hopeless. He is so kind, 
so generous, so fond of babies! One remem- 
bers Sydney Smith: ‘‘I had rather Mr. 
Percival had whipped his boys and saved his 
country.’’ 

For the rest, this ‘‘ Romance of American 
Politics’’ is an accurate picture of an 
unlovely world; of men who mount the lad- 
der of success with swift and steady feet; of 
women who sell newspapers in their child- 
hood, and see their smart sons married to the 
daughters of railway magnates; of that shift- 
ing current of life with which we are so famil- 
iar, and in which nothing ever seems to 
remain in the place where it was originally 
put. It is a book which would make a 
European gasp, but of which we know the 
truth. —Agnes Repplier. 


Anthony Hope and His Mother 


An American author who has recently 
returned from London, where he came much 
in contact with Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, 
tells this anecdote illustrating one of the 
most charming personal traits of the famous 
novelist. 

Mr. Hawkins has private apartments in 
Buckingham Street, next door to the house in 
which William Black lived for many years. 
This place is about a mile from the parish 
house occupied by the author’s father, who 
is a rector of the Established Church. The 
constant coming and going of parishioners at 
the old home made it impossible for the nov- 
elist to enjoy the privacy and immunity from 
interruption necessary to the prosecution of 
his literary labors, and compelled him to find 
a working-place away from his parents’ house. 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOS@ piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
pense. Youcan deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


VOS@ & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


BAILEY’S 


“(ood Samaritan” 


Trade-Mark = 


Hot-Water Bottle —. 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 

INGtothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. The ends 
button together, 
making a_ perfect 
foot-warmer. 


A moist cloth in 
the disk steams the 
face for Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia. 


4 5-in. diam., 
$1.00 


8-in. diam., 
$1.25 
~ 10-in. diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 
Every Bottle Warranted. 
Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mailed for the price. 

C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


rizes 
Catch 


many women. | 
What do prizes || 
amount to? Not |] 
_worth consid- | 
ering. Cannot 
pay you for 
poorer work, 
greater ex- 
Pense and 
risktoclothes, 
which you get with 
an inferior wash- 
ing powder. Any woman who 
uses PEARLINE hasa prize, |} 
and will save enough to buy | 
more and better knick-knacks. | 


Pearline Saves * ) 
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\ 
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Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to indi- 
vidual needs, Long established. Responsible. Suc- 
cessful, Practical. Instructors experienced 

and competent. Editors of 5 popular 


publications. Our students’ 
m contributions given \\ 


reference at 
q Stu- 


liberal \ 
UR dents suc- 


rates. 
cessful and 
\O0 pleased. Descriptive 

catalogue free. Address 

Sprague Correspondence School of 
Journalism, 182 Majestic Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 
New York G eels aa he pened Fe 
- s sessions from 3.30 to . M. 
University LL. B. after two years.) 
\ venin asses, sessions 8 to 
Law School] 10°. 37. (LL. B. after three 
years.) Graduate Classes 
lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L, J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N, Y. City 


The great secret of the Canary Breeders of t 
Hartz Mountains in Germany. Bird Manna w 
restore the song of cage birds, will prevent th 
ailments, and bring them back to good health, J 
given during the season of shedding feathers it 
will carry the little musician through this critical 
period without loss of song. 


Sold by Druggists and Bird Dealers 
Mailed for 15 cents 
In order to bring out the song of the feathere 
warbler almost immediately, mix a few drops 
the Philadelphia Bird Food Co.’s BIRD BITTE 
with the bird’s drinking water. These Bit 
will infuse new life and vitality into the househol 
pet. Very often their magical effects are produce 
in a few minutes. 
Sold by Druggists or sent by Mail on receipt of 25 
Be careful not to accept substitutes 


THE BIRD HAND BOOK A er 


FANCIERS’ 


Beautifully illustrated, describing Cage Birds 
domestic Pets of allkinds. Diseases of birds, le 
of song, mode of feeding, etc., are accurately 
scribed. Mailed on receipt of 15 cents in stamp 
Delivered free to any one sending us the correct 
dresses of 25ladies who are interested in cage bird: 


The Philadelphia Bird Food Co. © 
No. 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, P 


The Annapolis, West Point 
and Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin, of Ohio, says: ‘‘ This 
work has given me some information I 
have been seeking ever since I was elected 
to Congress and have been unable to obtain 
until your book came to hand.”’ Applicants 
for appointments will find all necessary in- 
formation in this book. Price, postpaid — 
boards 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. ROYAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 444 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED=28 

energy, i 
tegrity and ability to represe 
our New and Enlarged Editic 
of Webster’s Internatio 
Dictionary in your cou 
Address, giving references, age and experi: 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, M 


Every Boy His Own Toy Mal 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Tells how to make all kinds Toys, Steam 
Engines, Photo Cameras, Windmills, 
Microscopes, Electric Telegraphs, Tele- 
phones, Magic Lanterns, Azolian Harps, 
Boats, from a rowboat to a schooner; 
also Kites, Balloons, Masks, Wagons, 
Toy Houses, Bow and Arrow, Pop 
Guns, Slings, Stilts, Fishing Tackl 
Rabbit and Bird Traps, and many others. 
All is made so plain that a boy can i 
easily make them. 200 handsome illus- *& = 
trations. This great book, by mail, 10 cents; three for 25 


C. E. E. DE PUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. 


THE 


“4 ROCHESTER - 
1 RADIATOR 


gl will do it. 
ay Cost $2.00 and up. 


Wg” ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 
a 11 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 


‘Mi stpasiesintetcabersicide ghyrttacteer tetelanbarenrtcrivste.t ey s 2 


KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE ~ 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of 
iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. _ 4 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 0-109, Munele, In 


ie Star’ Serew b ; ‘a 
"E" Lathes 


For Fine, Accurate 
Send for Catalogu 
SENECA FALLS } 
348 Water Str 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Books at When calling please ask 
Liberal MR. GRANT 
Discounts Whenever you need a b 


address MR. GRANT 
Before buying books write for quotations. An assor 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices 
10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 28 W. 42d Street, New 
(Mention this advertisement and recetve a discow 


TELEGRAPH 


Taught thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy 
writing), board and reom, 6-months’ course, #82. 
be reduced one-half; great demand for operators} 
organized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge’s Institute, Valpa 


You receive very 
nearly what you are 
worth in a business 
house. Increase your 
ability by study in odd 
hours. Learn exactly 


what business men are 
demanding from their 
employees to-day. 

I. C. S. Textbooks make 


it easy for men and 

women already at work to 

learn by mail. If you are 

ambitious for a successful 

career in business, write 
for facts about our 


Commercial 
Course su. 


Best systems of Book-keeping and Stenog- 
faphy taught by the most simple method. 
| We teach by mail Mechanical, Steam, 
| Electrical, Civil and Mining Engineering ; 
_ Shop and Foundry Practice; Mechanical 
| Drawing; Architecture; Plumbing; Sheet 
"Metal Work; Telephony; Telegraphy ; 
| Chemistry ; Ornamental Design ; Lettering ; 
Book-keeping; Stenography; Teaching; Eng- 
lish Branches; Locomotive Running; Electro- 
therapeutics ; German; Spanish; French. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOLS 


Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


ad 


DO NOT STAMMER. 
YOU CAN BE CURED 


*©50 Years a Stammerer ”’ 
F. B. Winston, Principal of Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., writes: ‘*1 was a severe stammerer 
from my youth. I have been cured six years, by Dr. E. S. 
Johnston, after stammering 50 years.” Refers by per- 
_ mission to Bishops C. D. Foss and C. H. Fowler, of M. E. 
Church, and Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr, Russell H. Conwell 
and Ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadelphia, who have 
sent us pupils. Write at once for 67-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years 


ILLUSTRATING 


TAUGH 
BY MAIL, Giiercourses in Bookkees: 


ing, Advertisement Writing, Journalism 
and Stenography. 


Successful students everywhere. 
Tuition Payable 60 Days After a 


Position is Secured 
FRE Information. Write for proposition. 
Mention subject in which interested, 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
B 544, Seranton, Pa., U.S. A. 


Individual instruction in 
Newspaper, Magazine and 


THENSATUORDAY EVENING . POST 


He had just entered into the full enjoy- 
ment of this arrangement when he discovered 
that his absence from the family roof was a 
source of keen anxiety to his mother, who 
could not bring herself to relinquish her 
motherly solicitude for the comfort of her 
son. She was in constant fear that he was 
not properly cared for and spent many wake- 
ful hours at night worrying over him. 

Immediately on learning of her anxiety 
the son asked permission to spend his nights 
in his old room under the family roof, using 
his apartments in Buckingham Street simply 
as a place in which to do his work. Every 
night, and often at great inconvenience, he 
returns to the parish house, solely to insure 
the peace of mind of his mother, who is now 
well advanced in years. 


Mr. StocKton and the Florist’s Cow 


The statement is frequently made among 
the friends of Mr. Frank R. Stockton that he 
was born under a lucky star, and it would 
almost seem that some of his experiences 
were designed solely to go toward proving 
the truth of this assertion. 

It has been Mr. Stockton’s custom to pass 
the winter months away from his summer 
home. When he and his family returned in 
the early spring after these prolonged 
absences, it was frequently found that the 
house plants had died during their absence 
from lack of care. Instead of vigorous and 
flourishing palms and ferns, the majority of 
the plants were wholly beyond resuscita- 
tion, only a few pale, spindling growths 
showing any signs whatever of life. 

After several experiences of this kind Mr. 
Stockton decided that a less troublesome 
plan would be to rent plants from a florist 
during the time of his summer stay; so the 
next year a near-by florist received orders to 
supply Mr. Stockton’s summer place with 
plants. Porches and grounds were deco- 
rated, and the family congratulated them- 
selves not only on the beauty of the new 
decorations but also on the fact that there 
need be no worry over the future life of 
the plants, for when the time came for the 


winter flitting they could be sent back to | 


the florist, and thus the family would be 
freed of responsibility for them during the 
cold weather. 

But one night a cow gained entrance to the 
premises and the next morning, when the 
master of the house appeared, disorder and 
desolation met his eye. The hired plants 
were ruthlessly torn and trampled, and 
before Mr. Stockton’s mind there arose a 
vision of an irate florist demanding payment 
for hisruined plants. But (as though to prove 
the truth of the assertion of Mr. Stockton’s 
connection with a lucky star) it was found 
that the intruder who had caused all the 
destruction was —the florist’s own cow! 


Mr. Herrick and Mr. Fitch 


Mr. Robert Herrick, the author, and Mr. 
Clyde Fitch, the playwright, recently trav- 
eled together in Sicily. The evident attach- 
ment which has sprung up between these two 
workers in distinct but related fields of liter- 
ary effort affords a striking example of attrac- 
tion between dispositional opposites. No 
author is more courageously devoted to the 
canons of his art, without regard to the ver- 
dict of popular opinion, than is Mr. Herrick, 
whereas Mr. Fitch is a confessed student of 
‘popular demand,’’ and correspondingly 
sensitive to the verdict of the masses. 


of the best in magazine literature. 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
CLARA MORRIS, 

ERNEST CROosBY. 

Mayor S. M. Jones. 
MARGUERITE TRACY. 
Bo.ton HALL. 


Hints For RicuT Livinc. 

THE ART OF DRESs, 

Home Hints aND DoMEsTIC 
SCIENCE, 


$1.00 the Year. 
WILLIS J. ABBOTT, Editor 


THE PILGRIM 


A Monthly Magazine of General Interest 


Excelling in Editorial Comment, Timeliness, Intellectual Breadth and Range of Topic. 
It has no superior in its Fiction, Diversity of Departments and Famous Contributors. 
32 large pages, in bold, handsome type, finely illustrated. 


SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTORS 


CYNTHIA WESTOVER ALDEN. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

REv. JENKINS LLOYD JONEs. 
STEPHEN BONSAL, 

Ira D, SANKEY. 


SOME DEPARTMENTS 


THE CLUBWOMAN. 
THE ROyvAL ROAD TO BEAUTY. 
THE MOTHER’s REALM. 


Sample Copy Free 


"9 


It is, though new, the peer 


HENRY GEORGE, JR. 

MaupbE CALDWELL PERRY. 

JuL1a HoimeEs Smirtu, M.D. 
Ex-Goy. CHARLES FOSTER. 

Pror. E. W. Bemis. 


THE FARM AND GARDEN. 
THE HOME BUILDER. 
MEN AND MATTERS OF MOMENT, 


Published at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Boys 


Send 10c 


for 3 months’ trial 
subscription to 


The American Boy 


The great boy’s paper. Every- 
body is talking about it. Full of 
what every boy wants. All about 
your games, sports and everything 
a boy delights in. Tells you how 
to do business and make money. 
It is full of pure, strong stories for 
boys. Tells what boys are doing 
VW every where. 


: \ 
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‘432 large pages. Send 10 cents to-day — 
4 regular subscription $1.00 a year. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
254 Majestic Building Detroit, Michigan 


The University Preparatory School '\4"* 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. Certificate has 
been accepted since 1895. Boarding and Day Departments. 
Complete Home, Regent's Certificates in Law and Medicine. 

Summer Term from July 16 to Sept. 15. 

Fall Term opens Sept. 26 for year 1901-'02, 
Of the school, President Schurman says: ‘* 1 give most cheerful 
testimony to the high quality of work done in your school. The 
excellent management and complete curriculum render it a 
most desirable preparatory school for the University."” 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

CHAS, A. S'TILES, B.S., Headmaster, Avenne E, Ithaea, N.Y. 


Black and White 


A Book for 
Art Students! 


FULL OF PICTURES BY F. HOLME. 
Free on application. 


The School of Illustration 
7ro—26 E. Van Buren St. 


Be a Writer 


Have you talent? Earn money writing Prize Stories 
and articles. Manuscripts prepared for publication. 
Send stamp for our booklet, '‘ What Writers Need.” 

WRITER®S’ AID ASSOCIATION, 150 A Nassau St., N. Y. 


CLASS PINS 2:tce ee 


'02, '03, enameled in one or two colors, 
sterling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a doz. 
Silver plated, 10c. each; $1.00 a doz. 
Special designs in pins or badges inade for any class 
or society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for 


estimates. Catalog free. Address Bastiin Bros., Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago 


with one, two fy 


or three let- 


SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 
Of the Lasell Catalogue one critic 
writes: ‘“‘/¢ presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 


I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those & 
ideas to practice, you already |ff 


know my opinion.’ Student life at 
Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable for their daughters. 
$600 per year; no necessary extras, 
Write for catalogue. 
Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal 


LEARN 
TO BE AN 


AD 
WRITER 


Thorough, Practical, 
Successful 


Hundreds of Satisfied 
Pupils. Expense Small 


Full information and _ testi- 
monials free. 
Address Department 15, 
U. S. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC 
19 Union Square, New York 


Chicago College of Law 


Law Department, Lake Forest University, prepares 
for admission to the Bar in all the States, Extensive 
course —improved methods. Instruction in Prepara- 
tory Course by correspondence. For information 
address, &, HE. BARRETT, LL.B., SEcRETARY, 
18-26 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


ORES FROM FAMOUS MINES 


Scientifically classified in a neat case for 25c. For news about 
the modern mining industry, its methods and opportunities, 
send 30c. and get in addition 7e /#vestor 6 weeks on trial. 


THE INVESTOR, 1884-8 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colorado 


a 


Instructions wholly by 
the men who hold the best 
advertising positions in 
Chicago to-day. The only 
high-grade school of its 
kind in the country. Send 
for free prospectus. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Suite F, Isabella Building, Chicago, Ill. 


H LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS— Our GRADUATES ARE EARNING HE 


BIG SALARIES AS ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. r 
They are successful. What others are doing you certainly can do. 


enrolling with us. 


They had no similar experience before 
For five 


years large concerns have been looking to us for graduates capable of earning $25 to $100 a 


week. 


TAUGHT THOROUGHLY BY MAIL. 


Prospectus free on request. This is ‘the 


original school you hear so much about.” 


Page-Davis Co., Suite 18, 167 Adams, Chicago 


RIZE on SYLVIA’S HEAD is $500 


book. 


SYLVIA, as pictured by 
OWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


Albert Herter, 


Henry Hutt, 


YLVIA is the heroine of a new novel, entitled Sy/via: The Story of an American Countess. 
one of her admirers as “‘the most beautiful woman in Europe.’’ 
invited each to make a drawing expressing his idea of the charming heroine. 
By a natural suggestion, all persons who like a good story and admire beautiful women are now to be asked to give their opinion 
of the types represented. Each reader is invited to choose from among the pictures the one which, in his judgment, is the best conception of 
the heroine, and to indicate the order in which he thinks all the others should rank. 
the majority will receive a prize of $500.00. 


SYLVIA: 


The book itself is a charming and clever love story, readable and interesting from cover to cover. 
volume contains a slip on which the reader is to register his choice. 


The Story of an American Countess 
By EVALYN EMERSON 


With pictures of the heroine by Albert R. Blashfield, Carle J. Blenner, J. Wells 
Champney, Howard Chandler Christy, Louise Cox, C. Allan Gilbert, W. GlacKens, 
Robert Reid, Alice Barber Stephens, 


Both these pictures copyright, 1901, by 4 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., scitbine, 


2 PIERCE 


A. B. Wenzell 


She lived abroad, and is described by 
Twelve artists, known for their types of beautiful women, were 
Their pictures are all reproduced as illustrations in the 


Yhe person whose list comes nearest to the choice of 


It is on sale everywhere, and each 
The voting is very simple; it is a matter on which every one will natu- 
rally have an opinion; and the prize of $500.00 is worth guessing for. Order through the book stores, or send $1.50 direct to the publishers, 


BOSTON 


SYLVIA, as pictured by 
A, B. WENZELL. 


Always 
up-to-date, the 


well-known 


“Little 
Indian” 


has put on 

a new collar 
of the famous 
brand 


“Little Indian” 


Collars — Cuffs — Shirts 


It is called the ‘¢Tomnus’’ and can 
be bought of all good dealers for 15 
: 25 cents. Present this 
advertisement to your dealer and he 
will give you a handsomely mounted 


Full Length Picture FREE 


‘Tittle Indian’’ ready to frame 
On it) g51Zze; 


of the 
and without advertising 
Io x 13 inches. 

If your dealer does not keep “ Little Indian ”’ 


goods, write us and we will furnish name of one 
who does, where the picture can be obtained. 


Catalogue of styles mailed FREE. 


H. C. CURTIS & CO., Troy, New York 


It takes its cue 
from you— 


President 


SUSPENDER 


Moves when you do. Adjusts itself 
to every bend of the body. Every 
pair guaranteed. Trimmings can 
not rust. Look for ‘‘ President ”’ on 
the buckles of the genuine. Price 50 
cents. Sold everywhere, or by mail. 
Cc. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 


The securities in which we deal are 
the acme of stability, paying a regular 
handsome income. 


and We recom- 
mend nothing else to our customers. 
We mail a list to anyone asking for it. 


“IB DEVONSHIRE S$ 
P LADEL L gabe 


Send for Jt ee catalogue and 


Ouiisn eee 


SANITARY COMMUNION 


OUTFIT CO, 


| watched in 


Box 104, Rochester, 


N.Y. 
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Dadiies and INipvelties 


of Tene wa Science 


Defending Sea Beaches 


A new method of protecting beaches from 
destruction by the sea has been patented by 
aman of Catskill, New York. It utilizes 
for the purpose “‘ mattresses’ of a peculiar 
kind, which are placed on the sand at low tide 
and anchored with ‘‘ mushroom” anchors. 
They may be more properly described, per- 
haps, as carpets, being woven of willow or 
straw, bound together ‘with a warp of wires. 
A series of them, arranged in rows, furnishes 
a covering for the beach and is planned to 
preserve it from attack by the waves. 

All along the Jersey coast, as well as on 
other shores, the encroachment of the ocean 
has caused much anxiety during recent years. 
The sea seems to be steadily advancing, and 
the carrying away of the sands has been a 
serious matter to owners of real estate, affect- 
ing the value of contiguous property. In 
some places systems of jetties have been 
extended outward beneath the breakers, to 
prevent them from washing away the beach — 
an eflemive method usually, but one involv- 
ing a great deal of expense. 

It is claimed that the mattresses, or carpets, 
not only form a barrier to break the force of 
the surf, but also assist the deposit of sand 
that is brought by the water. If it is true, as 
alleged by some geologists, that the whole of 
the Jersey coast is sinking steadily at the rate 
of about six feet in a century, all contrivances 
for opposing the advance of the ocean are 
valueless as permanent obstacles to its irre- 
sistible march, but, from the viewpoint of the 
present generation, it is amply worth while to 
delay the process as long as possible. 


The Phonograph with Pictures 


Long ago Mr. Edison suggested that it 
would be practicable to utilize the phono- 
graph in connection with pictures, and two 
or three ideas of this kind have been patented 
recently. One contrivance, originated by a 
Jerseyman, is a nickel-in-the-slot machine, 
which is so arranged that the record cylinder, 
as it moves along, disengages a series of 
photographs. These drop into view one after 
another, while the instrument talks off an 
entertaining description of them. 

Though the notion, so far as its practical 
application is concerned, is as yet in its 
infancy, there is no doubt that before long 
machines for combining the motion-picture 
with the talking voice will be placed on the 
market. One will then have the advantage 
of listening and seeing at the same time, 
which will be very striking and interesting. 
The performance of a_ skirt-dancer, as 
moving photographs, will be 
accompanied by suitable music, and similarly 
with other forms of entertainment. 

It seems altogether probable that, as pre- 
dicted by the Wizard, phonographic records 
and motion-pictures of musical and other 
stage performances will be taken simultane- 
ously in the not-distant future, so that both 
may be reproduced together. 


Photographs that Talk 


The physical properties of sound embrace 
a wide field, and, though one might sup- 
pose that the possible varieties of talking- 
machines had been pretty well exhausted, 
such does not appear to be the case. A new 
one has appeared in England which is based 
on a principle altogether novel, depending 
upon photography for its effects. 

The contrivance in question utilizes a 
flame, lighted at the mouth of a pipe which 
is expanded below into a sort of box. On 
one side of the box is a diaphragm, against 
which a person talks. The vibrations of the 
diaphragm thus produced cause the flame, 
as one might expect, to jump up and down. 

Now, while the talking goes on, the jump- 
ing flame is photographed on a moving film, 
the result being a band of varying intensity. 
To reproduce the sounds, a beam of light is 
projected through this band upon a selenium 
cell which is included in a circuit with a 
battery and a telephone. 

The electrical conductivity of the selenium 
is varied by light, and the result of the pass- 
ing of the beam is to cause variations in the 
current of the telephone circuit. Any varia- 
tions in air-waves make sound, and thus the 
original voice of the speaker is accurately 
reproduced. 

Sound records made in this way can be 
multiplied indefinitely by the use of 
photography. 


DEAL for students and for all writers. 
of the pen and distracting of the thought. 

a word or to write a page it is always ready. 
—and without shaking or jarring. 


157 Broadway, New York 


No dipping 
To write 
Instantly 
Sold Everywhere. 


L. E. Waterman Co. 
12 Golden Lane, London, Eng. 


Toilet 
Paper 


Our family case. containing enough 
(3000 sheet rolls) for 


ONE YEAR’S 
SUPPLY 


for the average family on receipt of 


One Dollar 


Delivered FREE at any express 
office in the United States. 


Sample sheets and unique booklet sent on request. 


A. P.W. PAPER CO. 


28 Colonie St., Albany, N. Y. 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 


oes ee ™ Dandy 
Shiner 


done away with. 
holds any size shoe, ladies’ or 


r 


men’s, perfectly rigid 
so that the highest 
polish can be easily 
obtained. 


Ask any shoe dealer 
for it. If not obtain- 
able, send direct. For- 
warded on receipt of 


$1.00. 
THE DANDY SHINER COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


ILLUSTRATIN 


Tlome lessons by well-known artists. Practical, mod- 
ern, clear. Personal classes in N.Y. Catalog free. 


N. Y. SCHOOL OF TLLUSTRA'TING, 1512 Broadway, New York 


Nickel-plated, 


TAUGHT 
BY MAIL 


with a JONES ‘*ROOF”’ 


Ready made for umbrellas of every size. No trouble. 
Money refunded if it isn’t just what you want. All 
prices —from $1.00 up. Send for book on “ Usbrella 
Economy.” In ordering, measure the longest rib from 
tip to tip, give the number of ribs, and state whether 
the stick is of steel or wood. Agents Wanted. 


THE JONES UMBRELLA CO., Dept. 7, 896 Broadway, N.Y. 


hold it. 
brush. 


Teach your children to use me—youth’s and child’s size 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bris 
in irregular tufts — cleans between the teeth. { 

This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like ou 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 


Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 


Pan-American Special 


Ly. Chicago 6:00 p,m,— Ar. Buffalo 7:45 a, m, 
* Buffalo 8:30 p.m, (E.T.) * Chicago 9:30 a.m, 


** Pan-American Souvenir,’” ‘A Summer Note 
Book ” and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 


O.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r and Tkt.Agt.,Chieago 


An Education Without Cost 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post offers a full 
course (all expenses paid) in any college or con- 
servatory in the country, in return for work done | 
for the magazine. 
lf you are interested send a line addressed to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


“Save 20 percent. of a 
book-keeper’s time.” 


Steel clips in leather tabs. In- gre ue S 
stantly applied or moved to t j 
meet changing conditions. A 
tag for each account. 400 
kinds kept in stock, including 
Cities, “Numbers, Accounts, 
Alphabets, Months, States, 
Days, and Tags to WRITE on. 


USED BY Three other styles in stot 


Am. Waltham Watch Co., Waltham. Catal 

Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, and Price 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. FREE 
Sample oe 


Dept. F, CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Exeter, Ne 
Canadian Agents, Grand & Toy, Ltd., ‘Voronto. 


YOU su © LAIMIVIER Origin and Treatme’ 


Stammering."” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, with fi full 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover postage: 


Write for our news 
trated 200-p. book, * 


The Lewis School for Stam 


$1.00 for a 
new Union 


Put on in a minute 
Fits any frame 
No Sewing 


Hole in handle and hool 


Children’s 25c. By mail or at dei 
Send for free booklet *Tooth Truths.” 
Florence, Mass. 


_rare interest to those who desire to sell or 


NO MATTER, 
oason 


Send description and 
eash price of your prop- 

erty and I will outline, free 
of charge, a complete practical 
plan for quickly finding a cash buyer. 
I will also send free, my handsome, 
illustrated booklet, which explains my 
methods in detail, and a sample copy of 
Ostrander’s Monthly, a unique journal of 


If you want to buy 
any kind of a property, in 
any part of the country, write 
to me about it. I either have or 
can secure your ideal. I am a spe- 
cialist in long-range sales. I can 
bring cash buyers and sellers together, no 
matter how far apart they may be. Iam 
a specialist in real estate advertising. I 
know just where, when and how to adver- 
tise any kind of a property. I am in'touch 
with many prospective buyers. I can 
surely be of great service to you if you 
want to buy or sell. 

You certainly want the advice of one 
who has had a valuable and practical 
experience in doing just what you want 
to do. And the advice costs nothing. 
Write to-day. Give full particulars and 
save time. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 


buy real estate. Be sure to send descrip- 
tion and price, as the booklet goes only 
with the plan and the plan must necessarily 
be based upon the character, value and location 
of the property. It does not matter whether 
your property is worth $500 or $500,000, or 
in what state or territory it is located, or 
whether it is a farm, residence, business, 
timber, mineral or other property; I can 
outline a plan to convert it into cash. 


At Fashionable Newport 


The central cottage in 
the group here shown 
is at Easton’s Point, 
Newport, Rhode Island. 
It is but a few feet from 
the water’s edge, and is 
in a beautifully laid out 


the cottage. Only one- 
half mile from electric 
cars and one and three- 
quarter miles from steam 
railroad station. Price, 
$15,000 —$6000 cash. 
Write for full particulars. 


section of this famous Or ask about inexpen- 
seaside resort. ‘There sive cottages at other 
fare twenty-two thou- seaside resorts. I have 


sand square feet of a number of attractive 


ground included with . bargains. 
A 253=Acre Farm Near 25 Acres in Sacramento Co., 
Philadelphia California 
eo This gilt-edged, This. is: alt 
County cleared land 


Me” Chester 
at % (Penna.) proper- 
ty is well worth 
the $30,000 
asked. It is in 
first-class shape 
in every respect, 
and the brick 
house, as will be 
seen by the ac- 
companying _ il- 
lustration, is a 
substantial, large and attractive one. There is a 
good-sized orchard (apples, pears, peaches, etc.) 
on Be piace, and sixteen 
acres of timber. ‘Two streams H ‘ 
cross the land. The distance A New York City Bargain 
to Avondale, Pa., the nearest —a good investment 
post-office and railroad sta- Sy 
Terms: TON 
balance. ae 


suitable for or- 
ange raising. 
There is an or- 
chard on_ the 
place containing 
about five hun- 
dred prune, alim- 
ond, peach, cher- 
ry, pear and 
other trees. 
eight-room house 

was built in 1898, «nd, as will be seen by the illus- 
tration, is attractive. ‘The property is but three- 
quarters of a mile from the 
Fairoaks Post-Office and one 
and one-half miles from the 
railroad station. Vhe barn 
and other buildings are inex- 
pensive, but good. Considering the rich- 
ness of the land, the excellent manner in 
which the whole property has been kept, 
and the fine location, I consider the 
place a real bargain at $10,000. Write 
for further particulars about this proper- 
ty, or, if you want a different kind of a 
place in some other part of great Cali- 
fornia tell me just what would suit you. 


tion, is one and one-half miles. 
one-half cash; liberal time on 
Write for further particulars. 

Thave a number of country properties 
in Chester, Bucks, Montgomery and 
other nearby counties. One of them 
is at Gwynedd, and includes an attract- 
ive home, with twenty-one acres of 
land, at $7,500. 


I have an excellent corner busi- =~ 
ness building for sale in the very 
heart of the New York City dry- = 
goods and clothing district, facing 
elevated road. The building is just 
completed —75 x25. Six stories and fine base- 
ment. Granite, brick and terra-cotta. Steam 
heat and electric lights, electric elevator. The 
property is appraised at $110,000, but the 


I have farms and country homes of every description and in every 
desirable location. Tell me what you want. 


W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Building 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


owner will sell for $88,500 cash. 
$55,000 can remain on mortgage at 
41%, per cent. Will require only 
$33,500 cash to purchase, or an offer 
of part cash and part real estate will 
be considered, preferably in Philadelphia. Rental, 
$7,500 per year. If you are looking for a fine 
business location or investment, write for full 
particulars. 


STRAIGHT ws : 
FRONT : *) epee who prefer to wear a corset waist 


EFFECT  g@iteul 2" SS but wish to conform to the present mode, 
)) will find just what they need in the G-D Chicago 
Waist, here illustrated. It gives the 


Straight Front Effect 


and still combines with it the comfort and ease 
for which G-D Chicago Waists are famous. 


Chicago 
Waists 


are made in a great variety of styles, either 
with or without straps over shoulders, to suit 
every corset-waist need of American women. 


al 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 


GAGE-DOWNS CO. 


265 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


{ G-D Chicago Waist, 
_ Low Cut Model. 
: Style 340. 


Price $100 
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Is to accomplish by 


perseverance something worth 
while, something creditable, something that 
places one above the masses. To 


Study Law 
at Tlome 


and complete the course is to achieve a real 
distinction —for to know the law is to be 
qualified for a dignified and paying profes- 
sion. Education in this important field is 
It is not 
confined to the few who can attend insti- 


within the reach of any one. 


tutions requiring actual presence, at large 

expenditure of time and money. We offer to the poor man, the busy 
man, the ambitious man debarred of school privileges, a course of 
home study comprehensive and practical, that actually fits for the 
practice of the law. It is no makeshift. It is the result of eleven years’ 
labor in perfecting a plan suited to modern conditions. Thousands of 
testimonials bear out our assertion that this school educates in the law. 
It takes spare time only. It gives the student, whatever his employ- 
ment, a chance to get a legal education at small expense and without 
interference with his daily duties. We are the original correspondence 
school. We offer three courses: Preparatory, Business Law, regular 
College Course fitting for practice. Drop us a postal for full partic- 
ulars. Sent free. Special reason for beginning now. 


Address SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
No. 212 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


FINAL NOTICE—ONLY 183 SETS LEFT 


The New Imperial Edition of 


Ridpath’s History 
of the United States 


FOUR SUPERB ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES. REVISED TO DATE 


A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF SETS 


Are offered to The Saturday Evening 
Post readers at this price 


At Half-Price 


To The Saturday 
Evening Post Readers 


N° AMERICAN home, however obscure 

and humble, can afford to be without some 
readable, authentic, and patriotic narrative of 
the struggles and triumphs of that land whose 
name has become, in all the world, the synonym 
of liberty. Such a work is Dr. Ridpath’s 
Popular History of the United States. It is 
a compendium of the stirring facts of our his- 
tory woven into a nar- 
rative so as to leave an 
ineffaceable im pres- 
sion on the mind of 
the reader. ‘Thousands 
of the readers of Dr. 
Ridpath’s work have 
borne witness to its unfailing and absorbing 
interest. 


Reads Like a 


VOL. III. Romance 


Includes the Spanish-American War 


Only 50 Cents Required 


e Lhe work is superbly bound in half-calf, gilt tops, the most 

A elegant of bindings; the type is large and clear, and printed 

upon the highest quality of heavy vellum-finished paper. 

Tllustrations, colored maps, and charts, richly embellish the work. To those who accept this offer within 

thirty days, the set will be sent, prepaid, on payment of 50 cents, balance payable in ten monthly payments 
of $1 each, Books can be returned within ten days, and money refunded, if not found satisfactory. 


An Easy Way to Secure a Matchjess Set of Books that Should be in Every 
American Home 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


America’s Greatest Historian 


Dr. Ridpath needs no: introduction to the 
American public; his name is a household word, 
and his history stands unequaled among all works 
of a like kind, giving the real substance of many 
exhaustive histories within the compass of a 
single work. 


Henry G. Allen & Co., Puts. 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Henry G. ALLEN & Co., 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


I accept your Special Offer to THe Post 
readers of Ridpath’s History of the United 
States, and enclose 50 cents as initial payment. 
Send full particulars, and, if satisfactory, will 
order the set, otherwise the 50 cents is to be 
returned to me. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Half-Price Sale Closing! ] 


Yee The coupon below, if cut out and mailed us promptly, 
= will secure for you a set of the first edition of the 


New International Shakespeare 


at halftheregular price. The first limited edition is now being printed from new plates. 
To secure a large number of orders before publication, we decided to offer the first 
thousand sets to advance subscribers at the low prices of $18.00 for the cloth and 
$22.00 for the half-leather binding. A large number of these half-price sets have 
already been taken by the readers of The Saturday Evening Post. To secure one of 
the remaining sets it will be necessary to order promptly. 


Complete Sets Will Be Sent On Approval 


If you do not own a complete Shakespeare, or if you own a set with insufficient 
Notes, with no Glossaries, no Critical Comments, or not fully illustrated, you should 
not let pass this chance to secure the best Shakespeare at the price you would have 
to pay for a poor edition. The coupon will bring you a set without cost. It may be 
returned at our expense if not satisfactory. If accepted you may pay at the rate of $1.00 
a month. 

Bindings in cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold 
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Handsome 


Volumes 


Size of volumes, 8 by 514 inches — 114 inches thick. 


A Complete ShaKespearean Library 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to consti- 
tute a perfect set of Shakespeare, the New International Edition holds first place. 

This is the ideal edition for those who would read the great Poet with understanding 
and pleasure. Every obsolete word and every obscure passage is fully explained. The 
International Edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty 
years the standard text of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Works are given absolutely 
complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. This edition rests upon a greater consensus 
of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition in existence. All recognized 
Shakespearean authorities are represented in the Notes and Critical Comments, among 
them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Gollancz, Dowden, White, 
Victor Hugo, Heine, Johnson, and many others. 

Each play is preceded by Critical Prefaces giving the history of the play, and by 
Critical Comments drawn from the works of great Shakespearean scholars. Follow- 
ing each play are full Glossaries, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. There are over 
200 illustrations, rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s times, photogravures and 
full-page chromatic plates in color. The Life of Shakespeare contains the 
facts actually known about him, and is interestingly ‘written by Dr. Israel 
Gollancz. There are also Critical aud Literary Biographies by Leslie 
Stephen and Walter Bagehot. A set of this edition is a complete 
Shakespearean Library. 


FREE 
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Each subscriber to this edition will receive free 
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days and $1 per month thereafter 
for 21 months; if not satisfactory I 


agree to return them within 5 days. 


Beautiful Specimen Pages Sent on Receipt of Postal. 
No Risk Incurred. 


We Pay Transportation, 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


loth, chamge 21 mos. to 17 mos. It is not necessary 
to send coupon if The Saturday Evening Post is mentioned. 


You Can Master 


SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 


Through Our Language 


*PHONE METHOD And.Marvelous I. C. L. 
ES 


Speaking Records 


Any person can, at his own home, without a Teacher, in spare 
moments, acquire perfect conversational fluency in Spanish, 
French or German. 


The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of Practical Line 


guistry, which we 
876,000 pupils. 

It has stood the test of years; is used in every civilized country, 
and though often imitated has never been excelled. You study 
at spare moments, the living voices of Dr. Rosenthal and his staff 
of native professors, enabling you to hear every word. 

You cannot help learning to speak, and absolute mastery is 


use, has the enthusiastic endorsement of 


reached in a marvelously short time. Send for free Booklet. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
Write for special limited offer, 18 B Park Row, New York 
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S make a delightfully” 


uniform temperature, Fall, Winter and Spring. | 
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Always ready for use and will last a lifetime. 


. 4 


Healthful heat without any smoke or odor. 


Different sizes, $3.50 to $10.00. Freight 
Paid. Write for free booklet, testimo- } 


nials and name of our dealer in your town, 


A. © BARCERIMECACG. 


103 Lake St., Chicago” 


World’s Time 
Standard 


—is Elgin time, and has been since 
the Elgin factory perfected the 
American watch. Every portion 


 BLGIN 


WATCH 


—and every machine used to make 
it—is made in the Elgin factory. 
The Watch Word everywhere is 
Elgin. Every Elgin Watch has the 
word “ Elgin’? engraved on the 
works. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, ILL. 


Art of Deepy 
Breathing | 
taught. Prof. | 
A. BARKER 
guarantees to | 
increase the | 
strength and © 
vitality of ‘any | 


or child in a | 
course of twenty-four lessons, In- | 
dorsed by many physicians throughout } 
‘the country. Lessons by mail. a 
“— 
1104 Broadway, New YorK Pa 
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OWN MAKE 
INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed hy 
great Jules Levy as the best in the 
Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, 
| Positively the lowest prices on 
Instruments. Uniforms and Sup) 
all kinds. Also contains Music 
structions for New Bands. 


LYON & IKEALY, Manufaeturers 
89 Adams: Street CHICAGO 


(Lyon & Healy ts the largest must 
house in the world.) 7 


Write or call for particulars. 


Has Your Life a Story? 


WE PAY MONEY FOR IT 


What man’s or woman's life has had an adventure, incident, 
accident, hope or vision which, if simply, cleverly put on paper, 
would make a story worth reading? For such stories we offer 
$10,285 in prizes from $100 cash to $2100, but no story will be con- 
sidered unless sent according to the conditions in THE BLACK 
CAT for September and following months. Of newsdealers for 
5 cents, or of us. We have blazed the path of profit for hundreds 
of unknown writers, to whom we refer. 


The Shortstory Publishing Co., 44 High St., Boston, Mass. 


The PONY PREMO No. 6 is the finest and most complete camera ever produced. 
It has an exceedingly long draw, and is supplied with our highest grade lenses of 3 foci, 
representing 3 distinct lenses, enabling the operator to photograph objects at a distance or at 

very close range with perfect results. It is extremely compact and is designed to fill every 


requirement for landscape or portrait photography. .£ .% wt 
Alll dealers sell them. ~ 
Send for our new Art Catalogue 


Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. fee 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE CAMERAS, IN THE WORLD 


By Volney W. Foster 


N THE calendar of future official gatherings 
not directly legislative there is scheduled 
no single event that means so much to the 

| great business public of the United States 
i as does the International Conference of the 
American States, which will assemble in 
} the city of Mexico, October 22, r901. This 
: : is my hearty conviction, and I state it 
| ‘ without reservation, although fully realiz- 
= ing that most of our citizens do not so 
" much as know that such an assemblage is 

| * to convene. 
? Knowing from his own lips the deep per- 
a sonal interest of the late President 
ae McKinley in this Conference and his firm 
faith in the good to his people which must 
ultimately result from it, I cannot forbear 
| Volney W. Foster 4 Making mention of his substantial expecta- 
ae cote aaa, E-earrn tions, feeling that a knowledge of his in- 
EVANSTON, ILL, terest and confidence in the outcome of 
1 this Conference will do more than anything 
©2 properly to emphasize its importance and its possibili- 
3. That its results will prove more definite and satisfactory 
n those achieved by any similar gathering in the past had 
bin the steadfast belief of Mr. McKinley from the beginning 
_ oactive preparations for the Conference until the time of my 
lest conversation with him only a few days before he was 
mde the victim of the cruelest and most wanton attack ever 
ibe pe by a wise and noble ruler. If anything beyond 


sats 


personal assurances is needed to establish the attitude 
olthe late President let these excerpts from his famous 
Pa-American address speak his devotion to the interests of 
th Conference: 

God and man have linked the nations together. 

can longer be indifferent to any other. 

| Reciprocity is the natural ontgrowth of our wonderful indus- 
trial development under the domestic policy now firmly estab- 

lished. 

| Beeiprocity treaties are in harmony with the spirit of the 

times ; measures of retaliation are not. 

_ We must build the Isthmian Canal, which will unite the two 

oceans and give a straight line of water communication with the 

\western coasts of Central and South America and Mexico. 

lore than once the success of the Conference has been 
watened by international complications in the South 
Ajerican continent, and some of those vitally concerned in 
gathering have been at times tempted to doubt that it 
wild actually take place. Happily, however, the threaten- 

clouds which darkened its horizon have disappeared 
v a representation of American Republics is now 
asi 

may also mention a personal knowledge of the lively 

Nest of President Diaz in the Conference. This, together 

1 the fact—of which I have had recent and visual proof 

lat he is in the enjoyment of splendid health, must be 
a:n as going far to warrant the highest hopes for the under- 
ang. Then, too, it is impossible to escape the significance 
ofhe fact that the two greatest republics which will partici- 
pai in this historic family council are undeniably the most 
enigetic in pushing the Conference and are committed to the 
ertaking with a heartiness which can scarcely fail to 
ess their sister republics. It is also to be remembered 
these two countries are contiguous and are daily increas- 


heir community of interests. 
bis - 


No nation 


> 


All rights reserved. 


Before entering upon an explanation of the subjects which 
will command the consideration of the Conference and the 
form in which the deliberations of this body will probably 
crystallize, it should be said that every American republic 
has been invited to send five delegates. This will bring 
together an assemblage of fully one hundred men, as each 
delegation will have its secretary. Ample and elaborate 
accommodations for the Conference have been provided by 
the Mexican Government, which is not excelled in hospitality 
by any other nation on earth. The sessions of the Congress 
will be held in the Palace, a place of historic associations 
and impressive character and proportions. How long the 
deliberations will last cannot be fully foretold, but it is prob- 
able that they will require at least two months. To all 
intents and purposes this gathering will be an International 
Congress of American States, the members representing re- 
publics instead of commonwealths or districts. The responsi- 
bilities of delegates are great and all the more onerous from 
the fact that they are of a diplomatic nature and are not 
clearly defined. Certainly the delegates have a responsibility 
far in excess of their direct powers, for though they are not 
clothed with direct legislative authority, all their delibera- 
tions must be weighed in the balance of diplomacy, 

The delegation from the United States is composed of the 
following members: Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia; W. I. 
Buchanan, of Iowa; Charles M. Pepper, of the District of 
Columbia; John Barrett, of Oregon; Volney W. Foster, of 
Illinois; José I. Rodriguez, Secretary. 

In the common parlance of the American people the present 
Conference is the ‘‘ Blaine idea,’’ nurtured, developed and 
brought down to the present moment. The first important 
Pan-American Congress was held in Washington, D. C., in 
1889, and was the direct result of Mr. Blaine’s foresight and 
daring leadership. Its main object was to formulate ‘“‘ an 
agreement upon, and recommendation for the adoption to 
their respective governments of, a definite plan of arbitration 
of all questions, disputes and differences that may now or here- 
after exist between them, to the end that all difficulties and 
disputes between such nations may be peacefully settled and 
wars prevented.’’ 


The Problems that are Before the Congress 


Now, as then, the question of arbitration is the most impor- 
tant and difficult problem which will be considered; but 
sometimes the altruistic dream of one decade is the operative 
diplomacy of the next, and it is certain that great advances 
have been made since the initial Conference was held and the 
principles of reciprocity and international arbitration were 
first promulgated and discussed at a family gathering of the 
American Republics. 

One of the chief obstacles encountered at the outset of the 
series of Pan-American conferences was the protective tariff 
of the United States. This was declared to be a ‘‘ stone 
wall,’’ but the leaders of the party of Protection declared 
that while it was such, and was powerfully fortified, its guns 
were not for active warfare but for purposes of parley. Its 
drawbridge would be let down to meet the friendly advances 
of neighbor republics, and the purpose of the Conference now 
about to convene is to broaden the neighborly relations of 
this Republic with the other States of the American continent 
in so far as this shall not interfere with the operation of the 
“favored nation’’ clause of existing treaties. When the 
President of the United States is given discretion to vary the 
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tariff between specified limits in order to promote reciprocal 
relations with any other nation a great step will have been 
taken in the direction of practical reciprocity. 

Another important matter which will be considered is 
that of establishing a uniform professional standard. To-day, 
for example, a physician cannot in all instances go from this 
country into one of the South American States and be 
admitted to practice without securing a diploma from a 
Spanish or Latin-American college of medicine, although he 
may have attained to the highest honors in the foremost 
medical school in this country. We shall seek to establish 
some basis upon which the standing of the applicant for per- 
mission to practice medicine may be certified by this 
Government. 

A system of reporting the presence and movements of con- 
tagious and infectious diseases will, it is hoped, be formu- 
lated. This should be made as comprehensive and effective 
as the Weather Bureau system, for it is quite as important 
that the electric wire should give alarm of the theatening 
pestilence as that it warn us of the coming storm. Alsoa 
cooperative International Weather Bureau system should be 
established. 

The formulation of uniform customs regulations is another 
vital subject which will come before the Conference. There 
is great need of a better system than is now in vogue, and it 
is especially desirable that a uniform nomenclature in mani- 
fests and in all mercantile classifications be established. 
How greatly this would facilitate commerce and the discharge 
of cargoes can only be realized by those who come in actual 
contact with the obstacles which now beset shippers in South 
and Central American countries. To the end of devising 
means which will tend to make commerce easy in all direc- 
tions, the members of the Conference will bend their best 
energies. 

The most valuable freight which one country ever sends 
into another is the telegraph message. This is a mental 
commodity, precious beyond material substance, and every 
telegraph wire which is strung across an_ international 
boundary line is a living nerve which will serve to join those 
two States by a bond which time will not sever. Next to the 
telegraph wire come the steel bonds of the railway. These 
form a connection far more intimate than ships can ever 
effect, for ocean carriers must always remain in a degree 
“foreign things’’ even to the land whose flag they carry. 
All that relates to the multiplication of railway and telegraph 
lines and of steamship facilities between the American 
Republics will be earnestly considered by the members of 
the Conference. 

It is not to be presumed that I have here enumerated or 
even suggested the array of subjects which will be patiently 
sifted during the sessions of this International Congress; my 
only attempt has been to touch upon those of the greatest 
moment and thereby to indicate the general scope of the task 
to which the delegates will apply themselves. 

Regarding the particular method which will characterize 
the labors of the Conference it is impossible to speak; but the 
delegates from the United States are firm in the conviction 
that one step will suggest another and that things logical 
and desirable will follow in natural sequence. The labors of 
the Conference may take final shape in various forms. An 
agreement may be reached whereby certain recommendations 
shall be made to all the governments represented, to the end 
that these results be embodied in treaties between all the 
governments concerned. Or it is possible that an agreement 
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may be formulated which shall have the effect of a treaty, 
and which shall be submitted to all the governments repre- 
sented. This may be operative only after the signatures of 
all the governments having representation in the Conference 
are affixed, or it may be held as a binding agreement between 
all the governments signing, without reference to the una- 
nimity of its ratification. This isoneof the most difficult and 
delicate tasks which will confront the delegates, and a lack of 
wisdom in determining the exact form in which the results 
of the Conference will be presented to the governments, and 
the manner provided for making these results operative, may 
wreck the success of all the deliberations. 

There is in Mexico a legend, which has been handed down 
from the days of the Aztecs, which declares that a man “‘ fair in 
the face’’ and coming from the East will be the bearer of great 
blessings to that people. To-day is witnessing the verifica- 
tion of that ancient prophecy. Not only in Mexico, but in 
all the Latin’ American countries the fair-faced stranger, 
representing the world’s energy and wealth, is being made 
welcome to opportunities for enterprise as great as were the 
opportunities for plunder which were found by the cruel and 
insatiable Cortez. From personal observation I am able to 
state that no foreigner is more eagerly received in the 
southern Republics than is the citizen of the United States 
who comes properly commended and bringing either capital, 


Ballads of the BanKs—By Holman F. Da 


She’s ashore in Gloucester harbor, 
with a weary, leary list, 
An’ the mud is creepin’, creepin’ to 
her rail; 
She’s sound in ev'ry timber —is the 
Mary of the Mist, 
But the broom is at her mast-head 
as a sign that she’s for sale. 


Yet no one wants to try her, 
She cannot find a buyer — 
The Hoodoo is upon her, an’ here I 
give the tale. 
(The story has a warnin’ that’s as 
plain as plain can be, 
An’ tis: Never go to triflin’ with 
the secrets of the sea.) 


Peter Perkison, a P. I. from Prince 
Edward Island, signed 

With Foster’s folks of Gloucester for a 
“‘chancin’ trip,’’ hand-lined ; 

An’ when we counted noses as we rounded 
Giant’s Grist 

We found the chap among us on the 
Mary of the Mist. 
An’ we sized him for a “ 
we'd fairly got to sca; 
The wind was whifflin’ crooked, jest as 
mean as mean could be; 

Then the skipper spied the P. I. fubbin’ 
secret at the mast, 

An’ at once he got suspicious an’ he 
overhauled him fast. 

The chap had made some markin’s an’ 
he'd driven in a nail — 

Oh, we understood him perfect he was raisin’ up a gale. 

The skipper gave him tophet, but the damage then was donc— 

The gale came up a-roarin’ with the scttin’ of the sun. 

Then we wallered to the west’ard an’ we wallered to the cast, 

An’ we seemed the core an’ bowels of a gob of wind an’ yeast. 

We smashed our way to suth’ard, an’ we clawed an’ ratched to 

west, 
There was scarcely time for catin’; there was never chance for 
test, 

With the liners slammin’ past us through the fog an’ spume an’ rain, 

An’ the Mary dodgin’ passers like a puppy in a lane. 

The third day found us flappin’ with a mighty ragged wash, 

The lee rail runnin’ under an’ the trawl tubs all a-swash, 

An’ at last the plummet told us we were backin’ to’ards the shoals, 

Yet we couldn’t ratch an’ leave ’em with our canvas rags an’ holes. 

Tack — tack — tack — 
Still a-slippin’ back ; 
Twas a time for meditatin’ on the prospects for our souls. 


conjer’’ ere 


ORAWN BY F. A, GRUGER 


Then up spoke Isaac Innis, with a starin’, glarin’ glance, 
An’ he says: ‘‘ My friends, I’m lookin’ where I look ! 
I hain’t a saint in no way, an’ I'll give a man a chance, 
But I think I sce a Jonah if I hain’t a lot mistook. 
I reckon ye discern him, 
Now over goes he, durn him, 
Unless he squares the Hoodoo that he’s brought, by hook or crook.” 
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scientific, commercial or industrial skill, or professional 
learning. 

Within the last few years it has been common to hear men 
of broad experience who have made for themselves large 
fortunes, and who are thoroughly familiar with modern com- 
mercial and financial conditions, contend that the young man 
of to-day does not enjoy in this country opportunities for 
fortune-making equal to those of forty or fifty years ago. 
Although this argument may not hold true ina broad and 
general way, it certainly has some foundation in fact. It is 
equally certain that the young man of the present day will 
not be more content than was his father to settle down in 
limited conditions. When he feels that the West no longer 
offers him the opportunities which his father there sought 
he will turn his face elsewhere and look for new worlds of 
opportunity to conquer. Already he is beginning to find 
these in Mexico and the other South and Central American 
States. If the Conference of the Republics of the American 
continent is measurably successful the chances of the youth 
of the United States for dashing strokes of enterprise sure to 
yield rich rewards in intellectual and material achievements 
will be greatly multiplied. This statement is capable of 
conclusive demonstration by reference to facts and figures, 
but this is not the place for an array of statistics. Therefore 
I shall rest on this assertion and the observation that scores 


(We stood there, gtim an’ solemn, an’ we bent our gaze upon 
The stranger ‘‘ conjer’’ sailor, that P. I.—Perkison.) 


He never flinched nor quivered, though we'd reckoned that he would 

He simply turned an’ faced us, an’ he says: ‘‘I meant ye good. 

I asked a breeze from suth’ard, but it slipped an’ got away; 

Still, you necdn’t worry, shipmates! When I owe a debt I’Il pay.”’ 

He reeved a coil of hawser that the Mary carried spare, 

An’ fastened on a gang-hook an’ baited it with care. 

Then he took a magic vial an’ he sprinkled on the bait 

A charm that Splithoof gave him, it is safe to calkerlate. 

He hitched a dagon-sinker an’ he Ict the line run free, 

An’ overboard he fired it, kersplasho, in the sea, 

We didn’t get the language of the secret spells he said, 

But we gathered he was fishin’ on the deepest ocean bed. 

We heard him as he muttered an’ it seemed that he could tell 

What kind of fish was bitin’, with an cyesight straight from hell. 

‘Ah, brim,’’ he sort o’ chanted as he gave the line a twig — 

“Ah, brim, the iittle red one, coax a fish that’s twice as big. 

Now, codfish, swallow haddock who has swallowed little brim; 

Then monkfish swallow codfish, an’ swordfish swallow him. 

Oh, shark, come swallow swordfish, an’ now—an’ now—an’ 
now — 

Your mouthful is provided! Oh, come, Great Wah-hooh-wow !”’ 

Then terror seized upon us an’ we fell upon the deck, 

An’ a shiver shook the Mary as with sudden, thudding check 
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of young men from the schools and colleges of this land ar 
already getting a rich share of the marvelous mater 
resources of the Latin American countries. As the m 
effective step in this direction I would urge the study, in 
public schools of this country, of the Spanish language — 
tongue of more than one-half of this continent, regarded g 
graphically. Tothe Anglo-Saxon there isa special advanta: 
in the acquisition of this Romance language. It softens 
asperities, tempers his modes of thought, and gives hi 
something of the graces which belong to the Latin races. 


Qed? 
Testing Genius with the Hose | 


a | 
A STORY of Professor Royce which quietly goes the inner 
rounds of Cambridge tells how a very much bespatte 
and irately sputtering visitor presented himself at Mr. Roye 
front door. It was James Russell Lowell, and Mr. Roye 
son, then a small boy in knickerbockers, had been play 
the hose on him! Later, when an explanation was soup 
the characteristic answer was given: 
““But I wanted to see how a genius would act.” 
It may be imagined with what interest this explanation 
greeted by a close student of psychology. 


The half-hitch in the hawser caught t 
fore-bitts’ double teeth, 
An’ away we went a-thrashin’ th 
the boilin’ sea beneath. 
We overtook the liners an’ we 
sky-hootin’ past, 
Though simply scraps of canvas were 
a-flutter from our mast ; | 
Of the mighty Thing that towed us the | 
strange an’ only sign a 
Was that hissin’, tautened, cuttin’, slash- 
in’, foamin’ hawser line. 
An’ the folks who’d come from Euto 
on them liners thought that we 
Was Uncle Sam’wel’s latest autymobile 


of the sea. .. 
An’ we never slowed nor halted in 
dizzy race we tan g 


Till at dusk we spied the lighthouse. 
winkin’ out from old Cape Ann, o | 

An’ the strainin’ hawser slackened ; 5 as it, 
did, that strange P. I. i 

Said: “ Shipmates, this has squared me, 
Now It’s coming, so good-by.”” a 

What was It? Do not ask me. 
know that we 

Saw Something awful—awful, 
a-loomin’ from the sea. 

It was pallid-white an’ slimy ws 
mounted coil on coil, 

Its batlike ftukes a-poundin’ till the se 
was in a boil. 

High up against the heavens Its 
head It swung 

A-lickin’ at Its whiskers with a fet, 4 
flabby tongue. I 

Its long back-fin had notches, the same’s a rooster’s comb, 

An’ off a mile to le’ ward Its tail was thrashin’ foam : 

Then we knew the stranger P. I. had made a reckless vow 

An’ must pay his lawful tribute to the awful Wah-hooh-wow. 

We saw Its neck a-curvin’ an’ we heard Its red tongue lick 

As It drooled an’ swoofed the drippin’s, and then, as one 

pick 

A ripe an’ yuicy cherry, It grabbed that “‘conjer’’ man 

An’ sank with coils a-flashin’ in the light from old Cape Ann 

An’ we—we towed with dories till we got to Gloucester shore-_ 

An’ you'll never get a Banksman on the Mary any more. 

No—no—no! 
Not a man will go, 
For her towage fee hain’t settled till the Wah-hooh-wow 
four. 


An’ the mud is creepin’, creepin’ to her rail ; 
She’s sound in ev’ry timber —is the Mary of the Mist, — 
But the broom is at her mast-head asa sign that she’ 
sale. 
Yet no one wants to try her, 
She cannot find a buyer — 
The Hoodoo is upon her, an’ I’ve given you the tale. 
(The story has a warnin’ that’s as plain as plain can 
An’ ’tis: Never go to triflin’ with the secrets of the sé 


of October 3, to nominate candidates for Mayor, 
Comptroller, and President of the Board of Aldermen 
| for the city of New York, there will be a scene to arouse any 
freeborn American’s enthusiasm. The onlooker will see a 
' great hall closely packed with delegates and spectators. He 
will see walls draped everywhere in the national colors, pil- 
lars garlanded with gay bunting, flags waving, banners aloft, 
_ the whole illuminated by myriad electric globes. 

_ form at one side will be the finest brass band to be found in 
the city. A brilliant spectacle altogether! 

By and by, when the band has ptayed several patriotic airs, 
and the chairman’s gavel has fallen, and the opening address 
has been made, and everybody has been worked up to a fine 
fervor of frenzy, the announcement will come from the plat- 
form: 

“Nominations for Mayor are now in order.”’ 

And then there will arise a gentleman, probably in evening 
dress, who, amid the tumultuous applause of his fellows, walks 
with proud air and erect head to the platform. All lean 

eagerly forward for a treat. With the full warmth of an over- 
_ flowing heart and a bursting patriotism the orator puts in 
} nomination his candidate. For a quarter of an hour, a half 
hour, even longer perhaps, he talks in an impassioned strain 
—for must he not sway that body of free men before him who 

have come to assemble in convention asthe representatives of 
the great body of Democratic voters? No orator pleading for 
a lost cause ever spoke more warmly and earnestly and fer- 
_ vently, and none ever had a more attentive audience. Nota 
word is lost. 
When the orator has finished, sooverwhelming have been 
___ his arguments that he is acclaimed from all parts of the hall. 
The thunderous applause can only be drowned through the 
_ strenuous efforts of the big band. The name of the candidate 

so eloquently presented is seconded and then given to the 
Convention for action. So moving have been the orator’s 
words that the candidate is promptly and enthusiastically 
named for the chief executive office of the chief city of America. 

It is all very solemn and very inspiring, and, to the 
onlooker, typical of the highest form of civic government. 

Another orator, another flowing and eloquent speech, 
| another seconder to the motion, and the second place on the 
t ticket, that of Comptroller, is filled by the choice of the 
_ delegates. 

And so on to the next place, until the full ticket is made up, 
resolutions are adopted and the platform is put before the 
people. 

More music, more cheering, more wild enthusiasm, and 
| slowly the Convention dissolves. Delegates and spectators 
mingle freely and exchange greetings and compliments. A 
_ great work has been accomplished. 
It is all very real and very serious—and, very needless — 
| infact, when you come to examine it closely, very ridicu- 
lous. Forall practical purposes, the delegates and the orators 
and the spectators might all have stayed at home. The 
| Convention, with all its solemn appendages and its glow and 
| 


Wie the Democratic Convention meets, on the night 


life and music and decorations, was really only acting a play. 


iz The Man Behind the Convention 


Square-shouldered, deep-chested, gray-bearded, iron-eyed 
-man, who is the only real thing about it. In fact, he was the 
Convention! Long before the orators had come upon the 
scene with their brilliant pleas, long before the delegates had 
Seen the inside of the hall, before the spectators had left their 
_ homes, the whole ticket from top to bottom had been made up 
itrevocably by this man, and by this man alone. The plat- 


_ Over there in one corner of the hall stands a short, stocky, 
{ : : 
\ ." had been written, the resolutions had been drawn up. 


On a plat- . 
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The night’s work was but a play, a farce kept up year after year to 
satisfy our vanity and make us believe that we are self-governed not- 
withstanding the fact that we know better. 

Everything 
orator arose in his seat, not a name was presented, not a resolution read 
except by order of the “‘ Boss,’’ the iron-eyed man, Mr. Richard Croker, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of Tammany Hall, and absolute 
ruler of the daily and nightly life of four million people. 
touch of his hand that the machinery moved. 
submitted to him, approved by him. 
and presented without a break. 


had been carefully planned out in advance. 


States. It was another demonstration, as there had been 
many before, of the unique personality of Tammany’s great 
leader; for the man is undoubtedly great, no matter what 
his detractors may say of him. Any man is great who, by 
sheer force of will and energy and perseverance and brain- 
power and shrewdness, can control absolutely in politics a 
vast body of citizens, all of whom have the franchise and law- 
given right to exercise it as they see fit. 

Not the least remarkable thing about this man is the man- 
ner in which he dictates all nominations presented to the 
people of New York City by the Democratic party. Here is 
this Convention under one man’s control. Yet the gathering 
was open to the contest of any Democrat in the metropolis, 
and the muster-roll shows that there are over 300,000 
Democrats there. To appreciate this remarkable situation it 
is necessary to understand what has gone before; tostudy the 
method by which Tammany nominates. 


Why Tammany Hall is Invincible 


Tammany’s strength, or rather Croker’s strength, lies in his 
giving to the citizens of New York the sort of government 
they want. Unless this were the case, neither he nor his 
organization could endure for a moment. Unlike their oppo- 
nents, and they have opponents on all sides of them, they 
depend for their livelihood entirely on public office. Take 
away the public support and the organization withers and 
droops, though it never dies. With them, success at the polls 
means existence; failure, as Mr. Croker once put it in my 
presence, means “living on snowballs in December.” 
Therefore they must of necessity represent the majority of 
the people: otherwise, they lose at the pollsand starve. And 
they can only escape losing at the polls by getting an honest 
majority. With all the cry of corruption that has come, there 
is to-day no ballot-box stuffing in New York City, or none of 
consequence. Under the election laws in force the stuffing of 
a ballot-box is well-nigh impossible, and is fraught with such 
risks that even the most hardy heeler will not undertake the 
task. Even among the extreme reformers no one will be 
found to declare that Tammany gets into control through this 
sort of illegal voting. The election machinery is under the 
supervision of the opposition, and a lynx-eyed, tireless 
opposition it is. Any Tammany Hall man who can “‘ get 
away with the goods,’’ as they put it on the Bowery, under 
the eyes of this opposition, has qualifications that will fit him 
for the career of a Hermann. 

The supervision starts at the very beginning, at the prima- 
ries. Formerly, the government took no cognizance of pri- 
maries. Party organizations were left to fight it out and to 
make their nominations as they saw fit. The cry went up 
that under this system no honest opposition could ever grow 
up in the Democratic party against Tammany Hall in New 
York City. The present primary law was passed to obviate 
this state of affairs. It took the machinery of the primary 
entirely out of the hands of party organizations and placed it 
under the control of the State. Now the law fixes a date 
when the primaries must be held and the method of holding 
them. Regular inspectors are appointed under the supervi- 
sion of a Bureau of Elections, which is bi-partisan, and the 
ballot is secret, so that a man voting at the primaries is as 
fully protected, if he wants to oppose the powers in control, 
as he is at the general election. The Democrats vote at one 
set of places and the Republicans at another. No one is per- 
mitted to vote who has not previously enrolled himself under 
a’party banner, and any vote may be challenged, and, being 
challenged, must be sworn in, just as it is at a regular elec- 
tion. Illegal voting at primaries is punished by law just as 
is that at regular elections. 


What Tammany Hall Really Is 


‘The only Democratic organization recognized under the law 


to-day in New York County is Tammany Hall. New York 
County embraces all that territory which, previous to consoli- 
dation in 1898 with Brooklyn, Staten Island and a section of 
Queen’s County, comprised New York City proper. It is, in 
fact, the only part of New York of which the outside world 
thinks when the words “‘ New York’’ are used. 

Legally, Tammany Hall is known as the Democratic- 
Republican Organization of the County of New York. 
Tammany Hall is only its nickname, bestowed because, since 
its foundation, it has met in the halls owned by the Columbian 
or Tammany Society. This society, over one hundred years 
old, is a social and patriotic organization, from which the 
political organization was an offshoot. There are many men 
on the rolls of the Tammany Society who do not belong to 
Tammany Hall, and vice versa. Since time out of mind, 
however, the political organization has controlled the organi- 
zation of the patriotic society. 

The political Tammany Hall has on its rolls over 90,000 
members. It is governed by what is known as the 
Democratic-Republican General Committee of the County of 
New York. This General Committee is made up of 2871 


Not an 


It was at the 
Everything had been 
It was a play carefully rehearsed 
Incidentally, it was a fine exhibition of 
American power and of what a strong man can do in these free United 
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members. 
of this committee for every twenty-five Democratic votes cast 


Each Assembly District is entitled to one member 


at the preceding gubernatorial or presidential election. It is 
to choose these members, among other things, that the prima- 
ries are held. When the Democrats who are entitled to vote 
at the primaries present themselves they find prepared a regu- 
lar ticket on which appear the names of the proposed General 
Committee members. This list has been prepared in each 
Assembly District, nominally by the nominating committee 
of the regular district organization; but in reality these lists 
are carefully prepared by the leaders themselves. If there is 
no opposition the primary election is purely perfunctory. 
Everything goes through in a cut-and-dried fashion. But any 
Democrat who chooses can go into the primaries with an 
independent ticket, and if he can drum up the necessary 
strength he can have delegates of his own choosing elected. 
Mr. John C. Sheehan, who has been leading the revolt in the 
Democratic party against Mr. Croker for several years, did 
this on two occasions, but he found it impossible to maintain 
himself because he had no patronage to distribute among his 
followers, and at the last election, after a bitter fight, he 
was defeated by Croker’s secretary. 


The Power of District Leaders 


The delegates elected to the General Committee at these 
primaries constitute the ‘‘ district organization,’’ an autono- 
mous and self-governing body —at least in theory. They 
organize with a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary and treas- 
urer, and elect one of their own number to serve as a member 
of the Executive Committee of Tammany Hall, which is the 
real governing body of the organization—again, in theory. 
It is the man chosen as Executive Committeeman who is the 
“district leader.’’ To him all the patronage allotted to the 
district is given for distribution, and he has control of the 
district machinery. In the olden days, before Mr. Croker’s 
absolute ascendency, these district leaders were an influen- 
tial body. They could, and did, make and unmake the 
‘“Boss.’? They could, and did, rise in rebellion, and they 
had real and substantial power instead of a mere shadow as 
to-day. 

There are thirty-six members of the Executive Committee 
who hold office by right of being district leaders. In addition, 
the committee is composed of the President, Treasurer, and 
Reading Secretary of the General Committee, the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the General Committee, 
the Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions and 
Correspondence, the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 
Law Committee, the Chairman of the Printing Committee, 
and all the members of the Committee on Municipal Affairs, 
of whom there are sixteen. Formerly, only the Chairman of 
the Committee on Municipal Affairs was a member of the 
Executive Committee, but after some show of rebellion on the 
part of a few district leaders, Mr. Croker, as a safeguard, had 
the entire committee admitted to membership. As he has 
the naming of this and of all other committees through the 
Chairman of the General Committee, who is always his 
choice, he is certain to control the Executive Committee 
through his friends should some of the district leaders in the 
future show signs of restiveness as they have in the past. 

““ He’s got ’em tied down with a log chain,’’ as one of the 
men in the Hall recently put it. ‘‘ They can’t get away from 
him no matter which way it breaks.’’ 

Nominally it is the Executive Committee which makes up 
the slate at the Conventions. Practically, this is what hap- 
pens: Mr. Croker goes to Europe in May or June, having 
passed through a hard campaign the previous fall. In 
October a complete city and county ticket is to be nominated. 
The main consideration is to get as mayoralty candidate a 
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man as strong as the situation seems to warrant and at the 
same time a man whom the “‘ Boss’’ can control absolutely, 
so that no patronage will be given out except on orders from 
‘‘headquarters,’? which is Mr. Croker. Various men are 
suggested or suggest themselves. Certain men in the organ- 
ization, about half a dozen all told, study matters on the 
ground until late in the summer and then go to Europe to lay 
the results of their observations before the ‘‘ Chief.”’ 

With all the best obtainable information before him, Mr. 
Croker returns, reinvigorated and freshened, from his vaca- 
tion, shortly before the Nominating Convention is to be held. 
He comes thoroughly informed, but listens to all the sugges- 
tions that are made by men eager to push themselves or some 
favorite candidate. 

One day, it may be only twenty-four hours before the Con- 
vention meets, he summons a few intimates —a very few, never 
over half a dozen—to whom he communicates the decision 
he has reached. Thisis final. There was a time when some 
of the men to whom he confided would ‘‘ give him an argu- 
ment,’’ in the language of the Democratic Club. But that 
time has passed. 

In the nature of things, the candidates selected by the 
“Boss ’’ are rarely of the kind that would be selected by the 
great body of the voters themselves could those patient crea- 
tures have a voice in the matter. If they were, they would 
not be men who could be depended on after election to fill the 
appointed places according to orders. In consequence, there 
is always a great outcry from laymen and newspapers when 
the slate is announced, but this the ‘‘ Boss’’ expects and 
discounts. He depends on party affiliation and a “ personal 
liberty’? campaign to carry his ticket through; on this, and 
the almost invariable mistakes and bickerings of the oppo- 
sition. 

At the same time, however, he aims, in selecting his men, 
to get as good material as he can within the prescribed limits. 
Once in a while, when he is in doubt as to what the people 
will stand, he gives out well in advance the name of a candi- 
date about whom a particularly fierce fight might be made. 
This enables him to draw the fire of the opposition and of the 
press. If the fire gets too hot he can then change and put in 
some one else. He did this in the case of the District 
Attorney four yearsago. He had determined on a candidate, 
but there was such a flood of opposition that he was over- 
whelmed, though almost to the last moment he held to his 
choice. In the end, however, when he saw how strongly 
public opinion was running he put his candidate aside and 
nominated some one else instead. Ordinarily, however, the 
‘Boss’? does not retreat. Before fixing on a name he has 
studied the ground very carefully, weighing ali the pros and 
cons and deciding on the ticket in cold blood. 

The full Executive Committee, which according to tradition 
makes up the slate and has to do with the choosing of candi- 
dates for presentation to the Convention, often knows nothing, 


American Exports 


the part of American manufacturers and exporters in 

connection with the tariff imposed by Germany. 
Although in many of its provisions the new tariff law will 
practically prohibit the importation of American manufac- 
tures and foodstuffs, in my opinion we need not worry par- 
ticularly. Even if the tariff should raise an absolute bar- 
rier, shutting off entirely trade with the German Empire, 
the effect would scarcely be felt here, either by the farmers, 
the manufacturers or the workingmen. For, desirable though 
the trade we have built up with Emperor William’s country 
is, it represents only about one one-thousandth of one per 
cent. of our entire inter-State and international trade. This 
being true, we can view almost with equanimity the im- 
position of new rates. 

The only serious result that might come from the new 
schedule of duties would be in the event that we should be 
carried away by the advice of some of the persons who agi- 
tate the imposition, on our own part, of a retributive tariff. 
Therein lies the danger. Such a course might easily precipi- 
tate a general tariff war, than which nothing would be worse 
for us at this stage. A general tariff war between the nations 
of the earth would have almost as blighting an effect as an 
actual war. There has been considerable talk of a European 
economic alliance against us because of the serious inroads 
we are making on the world’s trade. It is safe to say that 
with the political conditions existing abroad, such an alliance 
will never be effected unless we make the mistake of 
deliberately bringing it about through the enactment of tariff 
laws aimed at foreign products. Out of such a course might 
grow a sentiment that would bring about a concert of action 
on the part of European nations, even though such action 
would be as harmful to them as it would be to us. 

Our part, so far as the new German tariff is concerned, lies 
in ignoring it, in pursuing the even tenor of our way regard- 
less of what the German Empire may do in the direction of 
keeping out our products. We can very well afford to be 
perfectly passive, because the new law is bound to hurt 
Germany much more in the end than it will hurt us. There 
is reason to believe that in case the United States does not 
furnish weapons to the Agrarian party in Germany, which is 
the party that is forcing the heavy advance in duties on food- 
stuffs, the program as laid out will be materially modified. 

In the present state of the world’s development the enact- 
ment of any additional protective or prohibitive tariff is dis- 
tinctly a retroactive step. Nations of the first class that - 
expect to progress and grow must steadily enact laws looking 
to a freer trade rather than a more restricted one. In our 
own case I am not in favor of the enactment of any provision 
that will interfere with vested interests, but if we must have 


Tet is a great deal of unnecessary apprehension on 
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as a body, of the choice of the ‘‘ Boss’? until the afternoon of 
the Convention day. Then, according to usage, they meet at 
Tammany Hall. Mr. Croker, with the list of names written 
on a slip, ‘‘ makes them a little talk,’’? something after this 
fashion: 

‘“‘T think we’ve got a pretty good chance to win provided we 
work hard and get the vote out. And I believe that a pretty 
good ticket could be made up like this »? Then he reads 
the names he has decided on. 

He does it very quietly, without any oratorical flourishes, 
for he is no speaker, and realizes that, even if he were, 
the occasion requires no particular effort. | The Executive 
Committeemen look wise and nod their acquiescence. 

The ticket given out, the resolutions and platform, all care- 
fully typewritten, are read to the committee, and are accepted 
unquestioningly, just as the candidates were accepted. The 
resolutions are distributed among the leaders to be offered by 
them according to number. So that they may not miss their 
cue and delay the game, the leaders are furnished with type- 
written slips which make up the program. The whole con- 
ference has probably not consumed over an hour and the 
leaders leave it letter-perfect. While they have been inside 
their supporters have filled the outer rooms, eagerly waiting 
for ‘‘the word.’’ As rapidly as possible it is passed along: 
such a man is to be Mayor, the other Comptroller, and so on. 
The ‘‘ Boss’’ does not show up. He remains in the back 
room, perhaps in consultation with some of the more impor- 
tant leaders, like John F. Carroll, John #. Whalen and a 
few others. The other leaders generally get back to their 
districts to make sure that the enthusiasm has been prop- 
erly worked up, and to see to the marshaling of their dele- 
gates. 

There are five Conventions to be held this year—aldermanic, 
assembly, city, county and borough. To each of these a 
separate set of delegates is elected. Only one of the Conven- 
tions is free from dictation from headquarters. This is the 
one that nominates the Aldermen. Unless in exceptional 
cases, the district leader is permitted to choose his own 
Alderman, though the name is always submitted for approval 
to the ‘‘ Boss,’? who, however, usually makes no comment 
except to say: ‘‘ Well, you’re sure he’s all right?’”’ 

The Assemblyman, too, is now and, then selected by the 
district leader; but here the scrutiny is a little closer, because 
Mr. Croker wants to feel pretty sure of the legislative delega- 
tion. The State Senator, who is chosen in the even years, is 
still more important, and almost without exception his name 
is dictated to the three district leaders whose districts make 
up the senatorial limits. 

Tammany does not attempt to interfere with the county 
and borough politics of the Democratic organizations in 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond (Staten Island), which, with 
Manhattan Island and the annexed District, comprise 
Greater New York. They never come together except in the 
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tariff legislation at all, let us have it in the direction of lower 
rates rather than higher ones. 1 do not think the time has 
come when we should materially scale down our duties, such 
as they are, but when we do have tariff legislation it should 
be in the line of such scaling down, so that we should encour- 
age freer intercourse with the other nations of the earth. 

As nearly as I can make it out, this is the opinion of all 
progressive statesmen, and the tendency that is manifesting 
itself in this regard will, I believe, ultimately result in the 
absolute wiping out of all customs. I think the time will 
come when only the second-class nations will have tariffs. 
No first-class nation will need any such protection for its 
industries. 

In our own case, no other single thing in the past has been 
so beneficial, and nothing has tended so much to bring about 
our industrial growth, as the protection afforded our manu- 
facturers by the tariff laws. Wages in this country are so 
much higher than they are abroad that it was absolutely 
essential to our industrial development to lay, on imports, 
duties that would equalize matters, so that the American 
workingman could compete with the cheap labor of Europe. 
Our duties are based, or are supposed to be based, entirely on 
this proposition. They are supposed to represent the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad. No other 
course would have made it possible for us to develop our vast 
natural resources. We needed these laws in order to grow 
into a manufacturing nation. 

With our great mechanical genius we have, however, 
overcome very largely the competition forced on us by the 
underpaid workingmen of other countries, and we have 
reached a stage where, thanks to our perfected machinery, we 
can meet the foreigner on an even basis, Indeed, in many 
lines, our machinery and our improved business system have 
put us in a position where the foreigner cannot touch us at all, 
and in these lines we go boldly into his own territory and 
beat him on his own ground. Year by year this condition 
will grow, so that we can safely look ahead to a time when 
we can wipe out all restriction. 

Germany has probably been tempted to her present course 
by the success of the United States under a protective tariff 
system. Looking about for relief against the growing com- 
petition of American-made goods with their own products in 
their own markets, the Germans have foolishly hit upon the 
scheme of higher duties as a panacea. Apparently they have 
overlooked the fact that our position was, and is, unique. 
They have none of the tremendous natural resources that have 
made us great and rich, and they have not the supply of cheap 
food that we have in our borders, and that enables us to feed 
our workingmen at a very small cost at the same time that 
we pay them a high wage. Germany may have to go through 


City Convention, and this is dominated by Mr. Croker. He 
selects the. Mayor, but gives the Comptroller, which is the 
second place on the ticket, to the Brooklyn machine, at the 
head of which is ‘‘ Boss’? McLaughlin. Either by direct 
conference with Mr. McLaughlin or through the intermedi- 
ary of confidential agents, the name of the man whom 
Brooklyn wants as Comptroller is submitted to the Tammany 
leader for approval. 

In the New York County Convention, where the Sheriff, 
the District Attorney, the Register and the County Clerk are 
nominated, none but Tammany Hall delegates participate, 
and, of course, Mr. Croker is supreme. He is a clever politi- — 
cian besides being a master of men, and always makes it a 
point to pick out candidates, whenever possible, who shall be 
representative geographically and in other particulars. 

His chief work begins after the tickets are in the field. Then 
he moves to Tammany Hall and takes personal charge of the 
canvass. Hardly a detail escapes his attention, though much 
of the burden is carried by John F. Carroll, his close lieuten- 
ant. Mr. Croker, during the campaign, sees every district 
leader at least four times a week, and sometimes he sees them 
every day. If there is a question in any district about bring- 
ing out the full strength of the vote he sends for the leader 
and goes into all the details of the situation with him, ad- 
vising, directing, and, if necessary, threatening. A leader 
whose vote falls off, or whose vote, at two consecutive elec 
tions, does not increase in proportion with that of the rest of 
the city, may rely on losing his head. The ‘‘ Boss”’ picks 
out some other man in the district and urges him on to make 
a fight at the primaries, backing him up with all the powerat 
his disposal and giving him control of all the patronage. 
That is, in case the old leader who is to be removed shows 
fight, which is very rarely the case. There is something 
almost pathetic in the absolute obedience which these men, 
with a few exceptions, yield to the ‘‘ Chief.’’ The military 
spirit has been apparently drilled into them and they accept 
punishment withouta murmur. There is nothing like it any 
where else in civic government except in China, where the 
mandarin who has offended the imperial power gives himself 
up and bares his neck to the headsman. 

Tammany Hall will spend anywhere from $300,000 to 
$500,000 in acampaign. Where this money comes from and 
where it goes to nobody but Richard Croker knows. No 
books are kept at Tammany Hall. The ‘‘ Boss’’ is Chairman 
of the Finance Committee. It is this position that gives him, 
primarily, his great influence. Every dollar received passes 
through his hands. The district leaders are entirely depend- 
ent upon him for the money necessary to conduct the cam- 
paign within their boundaries. By usage, they are allowed 
from $40 to $50 for each election district. This is supposed 
to pay the workers and the watchers, and for such incidentals 
as cab hire. All of them, however, receive some additional 
sum ‘‘ to be used as needed.”’ 


the experience of England, which was almost ruined until 
her statesmen realized that all laws imposing duties on food- 
stuffs retarded the nation’s growth in manufacturing, for such 
duties forced up the price of bread and necessarily forced 
the price of labor to meet this increase. 

That is the position of Germany to-day. When she puts 
tariff on our wheat and on our meats she adds to the price of 
these necessities to her working-people and compels her man 
ufacturers to pay more for labor in order that labor may secur 
the necessities of life. This will prove a fatal course, 
Germany is essentially dependent upon the cheapness of 
manufactured products to secure and hold a position in th 
world’s trade. Every penny added to the cost of Germar 
made goods means necessarily proportionate decrease in thi 
market for these goods. Their cheapness has been the one 
factor that has made it possible to find a place for German- 
made goods in competition with the products of other coun 
tries. It was this factor that drove the British manufactu 
out of many places, the German supplanting him because h 
could underbid him. The quality of German-made article: 
has always been, poor, so poor indeed that in England, for th 
protection of the consumer, a law was passed under which all 
goods offered for sale in the British markets by German man- 
ufacturers have to be stamped ‘‘ Made in Germany,”’ so that 
the purchaser may know exactly what he is buying. Unde: 
the new scheme, with the cost of labor increased throu 
higher-priced foodstuffs, the German factory owner will ha 
still further to reduce the quality of his goods, a process t! 
he will find fatal, for the limit in this direction seems already 
to have been reached, or very nearly so. 4 

German trade will ‘also be hurt in another direction by 
new tariff. Under a fair revenue system German ships ha 
been assured cargoes in both directions. They have be 
able to carry German manufactured products at very low ra 
to all parts of the world because they could get return cargo! 
destined for German ports. These cargoes were made up 
wheat and other foodstuffs, and of manufactured goods tha’ 
was possible to send under the old schedule. Now that 
schedule is to be raised, America and other countries will fi 
it impossible to send their products as in the past, and ° 
German ships will of necessity have to impose higher out 
ward rates, thereby adding to the cost of German-made goods 

It will not take Germany so very long, in my estimation, 
realize the damage that she is doing to her people under 
new tariff scheme. Her manufacturers are fully awake 
this, and I think they may be relied upon to force a reduction 
of duties. The result will be that we shall not only fin 
Germany back on the old basis, but, as a reaction alw 
carries further than a natural impulse, the duties in the e 
will probably be even lower than they have been. 
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THE OLD-TIME SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 


| EV. DR. FROBISHER had passed his sixtieth year, 
| R and for more than twenty years he had been pastor of 
. the Presbyterian Church of Turley. He was a large 
man, not stout, but heavily built, with massive frame, broad 
shoulders, large hands and feet. His head, long and high, 
was covered with thick, sandy hair, his nose and chin were 
strong, and kindly 
spectacles. 

As a preacher he had been thought by his friends to have had 
no little power in his younger days, and some regarded him 
as aman of more than usual learning. Long ago he had 
written a pamphlet upon the authorship of the Pentateuch, 
which was perfectly orthodox and attracted considerable 


eyes looked out through his golden 


attention. 
Later, a brief work in which he considered the meaning of 
the Song of Solomon, provoked rather warm controversy 
' because of the originality of the opinions advanced; and 

there was a famous sermon of his upon the Impending Crisis 
_ which, when it was first preached, twenty years ago, created 
much enthusiasm. As he came down from 
the pulpit, the elders, backed by the 
_ trustees, insisted that he should repeat it 
on the following Sunday, which he did in 
the presence of the largest congregation 
ever assembled in the church on Sunday. 
Then the church officers, after consul- 
tation, considered that a discourse of such 
large importance, actually dealing with 
concerns of national interest, should go 
further upon its errand of beneficence. 
They asked permission to publish it, and 
the Doctor granted the request, with a 
genuine effort to feel humble, but still 
_ with a strong sense that he was really en- 
_ gaged in doing good and in playing his 
part fairly well in the great drama of 
human life. The edition comprised two 
thousand copies, but when twelve hun- 
dred copies had gone out the demand fell 
away, and the Doctor, for years, had 
looked now and then upon the remain- 
ing eight hundred, tied up with twine and 
brown paper and lying dust-covered in the 
closet beneath one of his bookcases; and 

as he looked he sometimes sighed, and 
_ had a deepened impression that worldly 
_ things, after all, at the very best, are little 
_ more than vanity. 

But the days of excitement and eager 

_ expectation and craving for a swifter for- 
| ward movement had now passed away. 

The fiery zeal for the conversion of the 
world to better things had burned itself 
- out. Long ago he had been enveloped 
_ and smothered by the conviction that any 
large part of the task of uplifting the race 
| was beyond his power. Still he held 
_ firmly to the old faith, and tried to believe 
_ that he kept himself ready for the day 
when the summons should come for him. 

But he had almost stopped preaching 
tosinners. The truths were so old, surely 
everybody must know them by heart by 
this time; and most of the good texts had 
been preached threadbare. All of his 
new sermons were addressed to believers, 
and this seemed to be a not indefensible 
practice, for only believers, or people who 
were believed to be believers, came to 
church. 

There were no young men in the con- 
| gregation excepting a few who were kept 
| there by habit or family influence, or by 
| some little interest in the music or the 
_ church societies. The greater number of 

the members were women and girls whom 
__ he could not regard as frightful offenders, 
__and who seemed to be quite satisfied with 

his preaching. 

In truth the church had gone to sleep 
with respect to spiritual things; and the 
good pastor’s piety, though sound and 
genuine, had much somnolency in it. 

Sometimes the Doctor found it very hard to discover, in 
the Bible, new subjects for sermons, and he did not like to 
preach the old ones too often. He had a series on the Sermon 

on the Mount, written in his younger days and rewritten and 
preached again twice in the last eight years; and his series 
on the Lord’s Prayer, which he liked very much, had occa- 
Sioned whispers in the congregation when he began it again 
four years ago for the third time in ten years, 

__ Now and then it happened that a younger preacher of con- 

siderable powers came to find a place in his pulpit for a 
single Sunday, and then, as the Doctor listened to the eager, 
ervid oratory, impelled by a soul that was in hot earnest, he 
felt conscience-stricken and mentally resolved that he would 
gird himself anew for the contest; that he would pray more 
heartily and would infuse the power of a new life into the 
church that had been intrusted to him. 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of six Tales of Old Turley, by 
the author of Out of the Hurly-Burly. Though a thread of con- 
tinuity will run through all, each story will be complete in itself. 
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And so, for a few Sundays he would endeavor to arouse 
attention, perhaps, by preaching from odd texts, such as 
‘“ Four Carpenters’’ (Zech. i, 20), or ‘‘ Comfort me with 
Apples ’’ (Song of Solomon ii, 5), or ‘‘ He went down and 
slew a lion in a pit in a snowy day’’ (I Chron. xi, 22), or 
‘“My beloved is unto me as a cluster of camphire in the vine- 
yards of En-gedi’’ (Song of Solomon i, 14). 

He had a thought once or twice of taking as a subject for a 
stirring discourse the Five Foolish Virgins, but somehow he 
shrank from pushing home the conclusions of that parable. 

Then, as the influence of the eloquent visitor diminished 
more and more, the pastor glided back into the old way, and 
he and the people of the church folded their hands and went 
to sleep again. 


The infant minds in Doctor Frobisher’s church obtained 
their notions of religion from the books in the Sunday-school 
library, and in the fifties some of the volumes, supplied to 
this and other Sunday-schools by devout writers for the 
purpose of teaching religious truth, were of a remarkable 
character. 


ORAWN BY F. A, GRUGER 


Sometimes the Doctor found it very hard to discover... 


It was not enough to instruct the little ones of the existence 
of a moral law indicated by the words, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap,’”’ but worthy persons under- 
took to present what children were to regard as illustrations 
of the methods by which the law worked. 

Thus affecting, and even terrifying, tales were prepared 
representing, for example, little girls surreptitiously obtain- 
ing jam from the pantry and, in their haste, dropping por- 
tions of the preserve upon their pinafores. Endeavoring to 
remove the guilty stains with water, they saturated their 
clothing and caught cold. Then they were whirled off into 
eternity by the swift processes of pneumonia, and with no 
hope at all of better things in Heaven. Or little boys were 
indicated as preferring fishing to Sabbath-school on Sunday, 
and obtaining the just and necessary reward of such wicked 
preference in the shape of a watery grave. 

The children to whom these awful warnings were supplied, 
and who might have accepted them as helps to the journey 
along the straight and narrow path, lost much of the force of 
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the instruction, and indeed had their poor little fragments of 
faith much shaken, by frequent and familiar experimental 
demonstration that this alleged law of immediate retribution 
has by no means unvarying operation. Many of them had 
their own secret memories of larcenous proceedings with jam, 
during which none was dropped upon pinafore or floor, and 
which were productive of deliciousness of sensation of which 
jam seemed incapable when it had been procured under less 
irregular and less sinful circumstances; and some of them 
were the familiar friends of boys who, in defiance of environ- 
ing perils, often went fishing on Sunday and came safely 
home to bear verbal testimony to the delights of the practice 
and presenting visible evidence, in the shape of bunches of 
fish, that the pastime had not been without consequences of 
substantial value. Thus it may be feared that, as the years 
rolled by, the young minds, having compared the written 
testimony of persons whom they did not know with the 
evidence supplied by personal experience and by observa- 
tion of the conduct of persons whom they did know, may 
really have reached the conclusion that there must be some- 
thing seriously defective in the assertion that vicious 
behavior invariably produces hurtful re- 
sults, or else that stealing jam and fishing 
on Sunday are performances which con- 
tain no element of evil. 

There was one favorite writer for chil- 
dren—a favorite with the parents— who, 
inspired with a praiseworthy desire to 
impel children into paths of peace, pro- 
duced certain volumes which were classed 
under the general name of Allegories. In 
these little stories the characters were 
children. The books were bound in 
black, to begin with, so that they were 
dismal and discouraging merely to look 
at, as they lay upon the table at home. 

One of them began with a graphic de- 
scription of a place called the Desert of 
Zin. That word Zin, which greeted the 
infant mind upon the very first page, had 
in it something that was sinister and fear- 
inspiring. Sin was bad enough, but sin 
could be partly comprehended. Zin, 
however, appeared to have some sort of a 
kinship to sin, and yet to be infinitely 
and incomprehensibly more dreadful. 
Even if Zin had been a place of waving 
trees and fountains and flowers and birds 
it would have been open to grave sus- 
picions that behind these beautiful ob- 
jects lurked some mysterious destructive 
force, concerning which children might 
have apprehensions and would do well to 
keep their wits about them. But Zin, far 
from having any alluring scenery, was 
represented as a dreary, dead, forbidding 
desert, in which was no kind of vegetable 
life but prickly things to catch and tear 
you, and no animal life excepting snakes 
and scorpions ever alert to bite and poi- 
son you. 

Most of the boy-readers felt that they 
could pull through safely with snakes 
alone, because you can at the worst killa 
snake with a stick and wait for his tail 
to die at sundown; but the habits, and 
indeed the very outlines, of the scorpion 
were unknown, and so the assured pres- 
ence of scorpions which lay in wait for 
errant boys appeared to make that Wil- 
derness of Zin in a particular sense ter- 
rible. Every healthy boy felt as if he 
would like very much to stay away from 
it; but this, the kindly author assured 
him, he could not do, for the Wilderness 
of Zin, in the allegory, represented this 
green old rolling earth of ours, and the 
journey across the cactus-planted, 
scorpion-haunted desert stood for the 
human life that every good and bad boy 
must live. 

Some very bold boys felt that, bad as 
was the outlook presented by the author, 
they could face the horrors of the journey 
with the boys and girls in the book if 
these had been named Jim and Aleck and Mary Jane; but 
the writer of the allegory knew child-mind, and he was too 
acute to supply any such excuse for diminishing the miseries 
of the situation. The boys were named Ulric and Bertram 
and Alaric and Perseus, and the girls were Hilda and Ethel- 
berta and Ursula—names belonging to no children known to 
the poor little American Sunday-school scholar, and convey- 
ing to his mind the notion that about these very boys and 
girls themselves there was something elfish and uncanny. 

All through the book Ulric and Hilda tramped across the 
desert, striving in a desperate and most discouraging manner. 
to reach some kind of a Promised Land, away off somewhere, 
and as the Sunday-school child of thoughtful mind read and 
read, he was likely to reach the conclusion that the best 
thing the Promised Land had to offer wasn’t worth all that 
misery, and was apt, finally, to give his sympathy and his 
approval to Alaric and Ethelberta, who didn’t try hard 
enough and so missed the Promised Land, and were lost some- 
where in the desert. 
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The author had another book which made an impression 
upon some of his child-readers that half a century has not 
availed to efface. It was called ‘‘ The Great Army.’’ The 
principal character was a very human kind of a boy named 
Adrian. This boy, apparently without giving to the matter 
the kind of serious reflection which always, in the case of 
rightly constructed boys, precedes important action, enlisted 
in the Great Army and agreed to stand fast by its rules and 
regulations. But, after a while, when the Great Army met 
the foe face to face, something or other about the enemy 
exercised a fascinating influence upon Adrian’s mind. Just 
what it was that struck Adrian so favorably was not wholly 
clear; but the temptation came to him in an alluring form, 
and he at once forgot all of his vows of allegiance to the Great 
Army, left the ranks, and went right over toward the foe, 
with the purpose of enlisting on that side against his recent 
friends. 

But Adrian was not permitted to go very far. Half-way 
between the opposing forces a bottomless pit—actually 
bottomless—had been arranged, and the unhappy deserter 
of course stumbled into it and fell. 

The faithful members of the Great Army not only saw him 
fall, but the author explained that they could hear Adrian’s 
frightful yells, growing fainter and more faint as his descent 
was accelerated in accordance, it may be presumed, with the 
law of gravitation governing the movement of falling bodies. 

That was an awful story. No doubt many a poor little 
urchin; after reading it with tingling nerves and creeping 
flesh, went to bed afraid of the darkness, and wondering 
what kind of an existence this is, anyhow, into which he had 
been thrust without consent or connivance on his own part. 

It is to be feared, also, that more than one boy who read 
and reflected upon the meaning of these stories made up his 
mind, in a desperate kind of a way, as he began to grow in 
years, to have all the fun within reach. at any rate, and to 
let the chances with respect to consequences just stand open. 

If the author of these books could have had the guidance of 
that best of all the faculties, named common-sense, but which 
indeed should be called uncommon-sense, he would have 
perceived the futility of the attempt to frighten children into 
Heaven, and the wrong to them and to the Master who loved 
them and would take them up in His arms and bless them, of 
trying by such means to impel them to embrace a faith 
whose very foundation-stones are love and joy and peace. 


It was the fortune of the Presbyterian Church in Turley to 
number among its members the builder of Captain Bluitt’s 
catapult, and to have the inventive genius of Judge McGann 
exerted in behalf of the church-organ. 

Judge Irwin McGann always attended service at Doctor 
Frobisher’s church on Sundays when he could find time for 
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THE BAPTISM OF FIRE 


GE SAUNDERS resigned at the very next meeting, and 

J I was unanimously elected foreman. I didn’t like the 

idea at all. I would much have preferred that Joe serve 

out his term, but the boys wouldn’t be denied, and I knew 
what I should get from Patsy if I persisted in declining. 

It had snowed pretty continuously during the three days’ 
fire, and when we got a chance to go after our new engine, we 
found her a tough and sorry-looking spectacle. The accumu- 
lation of snow had already lost its pristine purity and 
acquired the dingy, dirty appearance that comes to it so 
quickly in the city. An enterprising billposter had covered 
her with guttersnipes, and a broomstick, bearing a battered 
plug-hat, flaunted proudly from the credential-case. Her 
lead-colored coat had succumbed to the assaults of the 
weather in spots, and the resulting streaks of iron rust height- 
ened her woebegone appearance. We shoveled her out with 
chastened feelings, and dragged her home. 

All hands pitched in at once, and with a hearty good will, 
to clean her up—she had good points, and we would bring 
them out! We scraped off the dirt and grease, and then 
stripped her of every bit of brass and polished iron that we 
could get off, and had them heavily silver-plated. That which 
we couldn’t get off we polished until you could have shaved 
by it. We had a set of solid gold numbers made—they cost 
a lot, but the boys had to have them. Nothing but the best 
— better than anybody else had—was good enough for us. 
Only the highest-priced carriage painters were eligible for the 
job of painting, gilding, striping and varnishing. The cre- 
dential-case, in the centre, was two feet and a half high, and 
when we were through with it it was a work of art. We had 
the front and sides encased in oval mahogany panels, twenty 
by twenty-two inches. On the front one was a beautiful oil 
painting of Niagara Falls. The left showed a fireman protect- 
ing a widow and her orphans with a shield from a fire raging 
in the near distance. On the right, two firemen were seen 
contending on ladders for the privilege of rescuing a woman 
from a burning building, and the form of an angel, offering 
a laurel wreath, was dimly visible in the smoke. The back 
panel was of solid rosewood. On it, in bold relief, was 
carved a fire-cap, with the engine’s number in gilded figures 
on its shield, above crossed trumpets. We had the number 
put on the rear panel, as we were determined that her compet- 
itors (the entire department) should view her from that direc- 
tion only. 

Each of these pictures was the work of a noted artist, and 
we paid big money forthem. The four corners of the case 


Editor's Note—This is the fifth of six stories, by Mr. Hamblen, 
describing the life, rivalry and adventures of the old-time volunteer 
firemen. Each story is complete in itself. 
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that purpose. It was believed that his desire was to be 
devout and to obtain profit from the preacher’s discourses; 
but more than once, when he had been spoken to after church 
about the sermon, he had answered in such a way as to con- 
vey the impression that his mind had been engaged with 
other matters while the Doctor’s eloquence was pouring over 
him. And in truth, those who sat in the side pews and could 
glance at Judge McGann while the preacher was speaking 
had noticed a far-away look in his face, as if his mental part 
were engaged in considering cog-wheels and pressures and 
centres of gravity rather than in obtaining nourishment from 
the sincere milk of the Word. 

There seemed, indeed, to be some reason for believing that 
Judge McGann while sitting in church passed through all the 
mental processes which enabled him to invent the famous 
Water-Motor. 

It was always a kind of grief to the Judge that the church 
should depend upon a boy for supplying motive power to the 
organ. There seemed to be a waste of energy to employ a 
human being to perform a service which, the Judge felt sure, 
might be better done by the pressure lying inert in the water- 
mains in the street right outside of the church-door. Besides, 
sometimes the boy played truant and then Sexton Tarsel was 
called upon to blow, which he did with feelings of indigna- 
tion expressed in sighs and groans plainly heard when the 
organist was using the softer stops. 

And even when the boy was at his post he was often 
drowsy. He was indeed the drowsiest boy in or near Turley. 
He fell asleep so often that the trustees, disliking to deprive 
his widowed mother of the income derived from his compen- 
sation as blower, arranged with her to have him sent to bed 
early on Friday and Saturday nights and to permit him to 
sleep late on Saturday and Sunday mornings so that he 
might, as it were, sleep up ahead, and thus attain the result 
that mere satiated nature would keep him awake on Sundays; 
but the mother reported that the plan could hardly be made 
to work in a satisfactory manner, because the boy, if sent to 
bed early, always went to sleep later than if he had gone at 
the usual hour, and never failed to awake with the earliest 
dawn on Saturday and Sunday mornings. She was even so 
imprudent as to hint that the boy did the best that any boy 
could do while within the hearing of Doctor Frobisher’s 
long prayer. She said plainly that she could hardly keep 
awake herself, and the trustees were inclined to believe that 
there was a hereditary tendency to excessive sleepiness in 
her family. 

Judge McGann worked out his plan for a motor which 
should be actuated by pressure from the water-works, of 
which pressure there was more than enough, and he con- 
structed a working model in wood that really did seem to 
contain a promise of high efficiency. The Board of Trustees 


were buttressed by gilded dolphins supporting ivory-white, 
fluted pillars upon their tails. The silver-plated brass cor- 
nice which surrounded the top of the case, rested on these 
pillars. Within, and above the cornice, a star-spangled 
globe appeared, furnishing a foothold for a stuffed bald 
eagle—showing our loyalty to the old emblem —carrying a 
pair of crossed American flags in his beak. 

Except on state occasions, the eagle roosted on the fore- 
man’s desk; for everyday use, he was replaced by a gilded 
effigy of himself. 

The box (main body) was of solid mahogany, tastefully 
carved and gilded. The hose connections, three on a side 
—one inlet and two outlets—were silver- plated. The 
wheels were done in vermilion, the caps on the hubs were 
gold-plated, and gold stripes radiated along the spokes—the 
whole presenting the appearance of a blazing star. When 
she was finished we had the handsomest engine ever seen in 
the city, and there wasn’t a member of her crew but would 
gladly die fighting in her defense. We paid for every bit of 
this expensive ornamentation out of our own pockets, and we 
swore that she was as good as she looked, and should never 
be passed onthe road if it were humanly possible to prevent 
it; and there wasn’t much danger of that, for the sixty young 
fellows — picked from the flower of the ward —who composed 
her crew, could drag her as fast and as far as any engine 
ever was hauled. 

We tried hard to be ready for our house-warming by 
Christmas; but there was so much to do—as we were bound 
to eclipse everything of the kind—that we didn’t get around 
to it till the tenth of January. Black-eyed Sallie Taylor, the 
little girl whom I lowered out of the attic window the night 
of the big stable fire, some four years before, and my sister 
Jennie, had become fast friends. They, in common with the 
sweethearts and sisters of the other fellows, took complete 
charge of the decorations of both the engine and house; 
they made a brilliant ‘spectacle of the one, and a veritable 
fairy bower of the other. 

It was easily the season’s event in the district. Everybody 
had asked his friends to bring their friends, and there had 
been no regrets. We were a little crowded ‘for room, but it 
was a jolly crowd, out for a night’s fun and bound to have 
it. After the engine had been the modest recipient of 
unstinted homage, we rolled her out to make room for the 
dancers. Dave Babcock mounted a stepladder in the corner 
and outdid Nero at burning Rome, while we tripped the 
merry heel and toe until two o'clock. Then the caterer 
called a halt, and requested us to adjourn to the banquet hall 
upstairs. There we found three big tables loaded down with 
the best the markets afforded, improved upon and perfected 
by a chef whose equal there was not. For more than an hour 
the busy click of knife and fork, and the social elink of glass, 


agreed to bear the cost of construction, and the model, with 
the working drawings, was turned over to Davis Cook, the 
plumber, who acted as Librarian for the Sunday-school. 

The motor, when it was finished and applied, worked very - 
well at the first rehearsal, and did noble service during the — 
opening voluntary and the first hymn, but right in the middle. 
of the second hymn the organ stopped with a huge sob, and 
refused to goon. Thereupon Judge McGann and Davis Cook 
arose from their seats, and, while the choir struggled along 
without instrumental accompaniment, went on tiptoe to the 
cellar door and disappeared. In a few moments they 
returned, and walking softly up to the pulpit, where Doctor 
Frobisher was giving out notices, the Judge explained that 
the pressure had been suddenly taken off the pipe, probably 
by a locomotive filling its tender down at the railroad station. 

The organ did very well all the rest of the morning, but in 
the evening there was another collapse, and as both Judge 
McGann and Davis Cook stayed at home that evening, Un 
Tarsel was called upon to go behind the scenes and apply 
propulsion to the bellows- handle. 

On the next Sunday morning the organ, with another con. 
vulsive sob, relapsed into silence at the beginning of 
third verse of the second hymn, and the Judge and Davy 
Cook arose and again vanished through the cellar door. The 
congregation could hear them scolding about the failure of 
the motor as they stood in the cellar. It was plain enough 
that Davis Cook was twisting off a nut with his monkey 
wrench while the Judge said, in an angry tone, half muffled: 

““T told you not to put that valve in upsidedown.’’ “a 

And Davis Cook, making a very unseemly noise with the 
monkey-wrench, answered: ' 

‘“A man who makes a working model of a thing that won't i 
work ain’t got good sense nohow.”” ~ ¥ 

In a few moments they came into church again, hot a 4 
breathless and angry, and when Judge McGann resumed his" 
seat it was with a vexed countenance, which soon began to 
smooth down as the absent look came into his eyes and |} 
strove to think out an improved auxiliary-valve while Doctor 
Frobisher passed on into ‘‘ Thirdly.”’ “4 

The feeling began to grow among the trustees that per- 
haps it might be better, out of consideration for the widoy 
and the orphan who had been in a sense displaced by the 
machinery, to summon again to service that somnolent boy; 
and this feeling, which was strengthened by the collapse of 
the motor during the singing of one of the hymns at a mis- 
sionary meeting at which a converted Hindu Prince, 
Bunder Poot Singh, spoke, ripened into strong decisive pur- 
pose when, on the succeeding Saturday, as the choir gathere 
for rehearsal, it was found that the inlet pipe to the moto 
had been leaking since Sunday and that the church cellar 
was navigable for boats not drawing more than four inches. 
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dominated an undercurrent of jest and pleasing repartee. 
And when the last diner left, sighing with comfortable reple- 
tion, the tables looked as though they had been struck by 
West Indian cyclone. 

Dancing was resumed—a little languidly at first— 
within the hour we got an alarm. The night was still, cle: 
and cold, and the old market bell spoke in no uncertain tor 
It was the call from pleasure of the pleasantest to duty of tl 
sternest. The girls were handsome and jolly, the room wa 
and languorous with the perfume of their presence, and— 
had on our very best clothes. But if any of the boys fe 
sinking at their hearts as they untwined arms from slen 
waists and shot a parting glance at bright eyes, to their 
lasting credit be it said, there was no hesitation. Some i 
proved the opportunity to snatch a hasty kiss under cover 
the momentary confusion —TI know I did. 4 

We had been using the old engine, but it occurred t 
that this was a splendid time to break in the new one. 
while the boys were tumbling over each other in their hast 
I shouted: ‘“‘ Niagara 50!’’ grabbed my trumpet and he 
out in the snow. Away I went down Burke Street, up Sta 
and across through Main. I hoped to get ahead of 19, but 
knew the Bald Eagles, and feared it would be impossibl 
When I arrived at her house the doors were open an 
heard some one in there, trying to roll her out. My fe 
were only a block away, around the corner, and if they 
out without men enough to handle her, she would block 
I hated to play a trick on dear old 19, and on our first rw 
too, but I couldn’t have Niagara delayed — Patsy wo 
that my first duty was to her now. 

I let one of the men catcha glimpse of my foreman shi 
as I slipped in behind the engine and called out: ‘‘ Who 
hold on a minute!’’ I fumbled around in the dark, 
ing to be doing something, until I heard the Nia 
coming—then I ran out, saying: ‘‘ All right, no 
bullies; get her a-rolling—don’t let those quills beat } 
and away I went, ahead of my own engine. : 

I had to leg it to get up ahead where I belonged 
boys had her flying. The fire was ina mansion on Hi 
Avenue, It had not spread beyond the dining-room wh 
got there. Twenty-seven Hose—whose house was 0 
block away—already had a stream on it. I asked Ch 
Bates—her foreman—to let us have his water. He 
did so, and thereafter she became our tender. ~ 

Although the dining-room was a roaring furnace, Pats ‘ 
Joe Wilson bolted through the windows with our — 
and disappeared. The inmates were throwing h 
goods from the upper windows, and residents of adjoi 
houses were panic-stricken. |Our two streams soon subd 
the fire, but as the people seemed determined to throw outdo 
everything they had we turned in and helped them. 
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ist thrown a handsome mirror out of the second-story window, 
id Patsy was stumbling downstairs under a load of sofa 
illows, when I heard Assistant Engineer Brooks call out: 

‘Vast playin’, 50!”’ 

I asked if we were to go home. ‘‘ No, no; get down to the 
ay as quick as you can— big fire down there; 19 will take 
gur place an’ wet this out!”’ 

All the bells were ringing, and 19 was the only other engine 
1 the ground. As she carried hose of her own, she had to 
ay and “‘ wet out’’ the remains of the fire—a position of 
vferior importance. As I passed 19 her foreman, Jim 
verson, called out: 

“Hey, Scotty, 1 owe you one for the trick you played on 
ie boys at the house this morning; you’ll git your pay all 

Btl”’ 
ni Good,’’ I replied; ‘‘ you shall have a receipt;’’ but I 
as sorry to have made an enemy of old 19, already. 

There was, indeed, a big fire at the Bay; the gas-works 
ere ablaze. A tank of tar had caught, and blazing tar was 
inning in all directions. A dozen engines were playing on 
je flames, but the tar floated on the water they threw, setting 
yerything afire with which it came in contact. The Chief 
‘dered me to get a stream on a big gas-holder, to keep it 
om exploding. Twenty-seven’s men got the end of the hose 
yrough a loop, and in a moment it was badly tangled. 

They were within fifty feet of the hydrant, but hindering 
ich other by their frantic efforts to get the hose clear, when 
‘e other new engine —51, from Councilman Jones’ district 
-turned the corner with a hose-cart at her heels. She was 
perfect duplicate of Niagara, this was the first appearance 
| public for both of us, and it would never do to let her get 
iat hydrant. Her foreman was running ahead looking for 
ater, and the street was as light as day. Fortunately the 
ydrant was in a dark corner, but it wouldn’t take them long 
‘find it, and our fellows were tangling the hose worse than 
yer. They had one length uncoupled and stretched out on 
e ground, but had lost the other end in the snarl. 
It was a situation to hasten the appearance of gray hairs. 
‘looked the ground over rapidly, and like an inspiration I 
ww what might, possibly, delay the inevitable. I called 
atsy and gave him a faint outline of my idea. He called 
alf a dozen of our fellows, and they grabbed the discon- 
ected length of hose and raced with it to an old cannon that 
as planted in the ground at the gateway of a brewery. 
ifty-one’s foreman seeing them headed for what appeared 
) be the only unoccupied hydrant in the neighborhood, led 
charge for it, too. 

Patsy ordered his gang, who were not in the secret, to keep 
m back till he got coupled on. By hard sprinting our fel- 
yws got there ten seconds ahead of the Fifty-oners, and there 
as ascrapon, right away. Our boys were outnumbered ten 
» one, but they hung on nobly. It was only necessary to 
old the fort for a few minutes; it was a case of martyrdom, 
ut if they survived until we got coupled on, they would not 
ave died in vain. Patsy told them they mustn’t give in, no 
iatter how hard they might be pressed. Of course the 
ifty-oners were as eager as we; they had had their engine 
aly a few days—she still wore her lead-colored coat —and 

was a mere matter of endurance with our fellows. 

We got the hose clear at last, and coupled to the hydrant 
ist as our forlorn hope collapsed and Fifty-one captured the 
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cannon with a wild whoop of victory. I turned my trumpet 
in the direction of the scrimmage, and called out: 

““Man your brakes, Niagara—play away —now then, my 
bullies, cut yourselves loose! ’’ 

Patsy repeated the order, and led his contingent home with 
a rush—not one of whom had an inkling of the ruse on 
which he had been engaged. I could imagine the chagrin 
of Fifty-one’s foreman when he attempted to couple his hose 
to that cannon which he had so valiantly captured from our 
little garrison. The Fifty-oners covered themselves with 
glory, though, before the fire was out. Not finding a hydrant, 
they ran a hose from the suction side of the engine to the 
river, and stood their ground till her paint smoked and the 
hands and faces of her crew were blistered. 

We got two streams on the gas-holder, and the water 
sizzled and sputtered as it does when thrown on a hot stove. 

The burning tar ran into the river, and set fire to two coal- 
laden schooners and several canal boats. Some of the men 
of their crews leaped overboard and were burned and smoth- 
ered by the blazing tar. The captain of a canal boat 
jumped into shoal water, barely up to his waist; but before 
he could wade the short fifteen feet that intervened between 
himself and the shore, he was overcome and drowned. One 
of the schooners drifted across the slip when her lines burned 
off, and set fire to a big coke-shed that had protected us 
from the wind. It was a flimsy affair and went down inside 
of ten minutes. <A great billow of smoke and flame then 
swept against the gas-holder we were drenching. It envel- 
oped us a moment, strangling and singeing us, then lifted 
clear. 

I heard some one call: 
out!”’ 

The boys had been plying the brakes for an hour with the 
speed and regularity of the second-hand of a watch. Half of 
them lay gasping in the mud while their fellows worked, so 
there wasn’t much wind left in them to fight the effects of 
that fiery blanket. As I seized an ax to cut the inlet hose, 
once more that fearful pall descended uponus. I shouted to 
the men to lie flat; but some of those on the upper deck were 
so late in getting down that six of them lost their lives— 
not a trace of them was ever found. We lay with our faces 
buried in the mud, the stream from the severed hose drench- 
ing, and without a doubt, saving us. 

I thought the fire would never lift—that we were surely 
doomed. It seemed hardly worth while to fight longer — 
merely to prolong the agony. Then I tried to craw] in what 
I fancied might be the right direction. I burned my hands 
on hot metal and fell in a pool of scalding water. The heat 
so dried and shriveled my eyeballs, that I hardly knew when 
the fiery curtain rose. I heard hoarse cries: ‘‘ Git ’er out, 
boys—git ’er out—don’t leave ’er!’’ And I saw dimly, 
as through a screen, drenched and streaming figures straining 
at drag-ropes and wheels. I got hold, too, and blundering 
and stumbling we got her beyond the range of fire. But what 
a looking engine she was, and what a crew she had! 

Like ourselves, she had come to the fire in holiday rig. 
Wreaths of evergreen, colored lamps and streamers of bunt- 
ing had adorned her. Now, not a vestige, even of paint 
and gilding, remained. The hard-earned dollars we had 
lavished upon her might as well have been thrown in the 
sewer. With one withering blast of his breath the enemy had 


“Back out, 50; cut loose and back 
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undone it all. In place of the gilded eagle, a shriveled crow 
perched upon the scorched wreck of the credential-case. 
There was’t hair enough in the entire company to wad a gun, 
and we wore our whiskers tightly curled—every time I 
winked, for a week afterwards, my eyelids hooked together. 
As for clothes, for once a fire company was to be seen at a fire 
in untform—black was the color and tatters the style. I 
greatly feared some of the boys had been left behind, but in 
the tumult, and owing to this same uniformity, it was impos- 
sible to know until they failed to answer to roll- call —nor 
could we be sure, until they failed to arrive home ever again. 

The big gas-holder, enveloped in a solid sheet of flame, was 
liable to explode at any minute—and we could do nothing; 
it was unapproachable. The Chief ordered all engines to 
back out—and none too soon, either. The last one was 
barely clear when, with a muffled roar and the harsh sound 
of rending iron, the big tank let go. The earth trembled, 
huge masses of dense black smoke boiled high in the early 
morning air, with wicked red tongues of flame darting 
through it, and jagged sheets of iron flew in all directions, 
smashing roofs and knocking down chimneys. 

A naphtha tank, of which we had no knowledge, holding 
many thousand gallons of that liquid deviltry, exploded 
shortly afterwards, sending a shower of fiery messengers in 
all directions. Whatever it touched blazed forth as by spon- 
taneous combustion; even the ground being burned a brick 
red to the depth of several inches. This was the fearful agent 
that cremated the remains of our comrades, but we knew they 
mercifully died before it came, for no life could have sur- 
vived in that crater after we left. 

The entire department was out now, the very existence of 
the city being threatened. There was no hope of saving the 
gas-works, so our attention was devoted to the prevention of 
a farther spread of the fire. 

The intense heat caused buildings at an apparently safe 
distance to burst suddenly into flames. It was next to impos- 
sible to keep them wet, there were so many of them, and they 
dried out so quickly. Many of my crew had been taken home, 
severely burned, and the others were pretty well exhausted. 
The efficiency of the engine was greatly reduced for the want 
of help. There were thousands of sturdy citizens in the 
crowd, so I went to the fire line and asked for volunteers. 
Hundreds responded, but the police had a rope stretched 
across, and drove back all who attempted to pass. It was no 
time to bandy words, so I cut the rope and called them to 
come on. They charged, overcame the police, and relieved 
the boys, many of whom I persuaded to go home. Some 
refused to go so long as I remained, and I was grateful for 
their assistance, as they were better than citizens to hold pipe 
and handle hose, and for many other purposes. 

We had settled down to a steady jog, the volunteers 
pumping heartily, if not as effectively as trained firemen, 
when a big brand, flying end over end, dropped behind a row 
of tenement houses across the street. 1 ran though a hall- 
way and saw it blazing on the roof of arear house. I hurried 
to the second floor of the front house, and was on my way to 
a window to call for a pipe, when a pair of sinewy hands 
encircled my throat from behind, and though my eyes were 
bulging and my wind cut off I was conscious of voluble 
abuse poured into my ears. In another moment the villain 

(Concluded on Page 15) 


“Git 'er out, boys —git ’er out — don't leave er!” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENT— Dan Gregg, a poverty- 
stricken and unsuccessful farmer of Pleasant Ridge, in a Western State, 
joins a newly-formed secret political organization knownas the Farmers’ 
‘League. Possessing remarkable verbal facility and, when strongly 
moved, something like hypnotic power, he wins fame as a_ public 
speaker. At the State Convention he meets and curiously impresses 
Mrs. Baring, a handsome widow whose brother has political ambitions. 
Professor McCord, an intelligent enthusiast, is also there. Gregg carries 
the Convention by storm, and is unexpectedly nominated by acclama- 
tion for Governor. 


PART II 


REGG’S nomination took him off his feet, swept away 
G his bearings, and left him in a state of spent con- 
fusion. By nature he was a leaner. His wife, whom 
he had leaned on in adversity, he felt to be inadequate in 
prosperity. He did not consider her possible as an adviser, 
and in truth she was impossible. In Pleasant Ridge, where, 
for a generation, men had despised and reviled him as 
the town infidel and the Greenback crank, he could think of 
no one to whom he might turn for advice-and strength. He 
hesitated for several days before he followed his impulse and 
called upon James McCord. Some kind dispensation of 
Providence made McCord respond to Gregg’s Macedonian cry 
and McCord was made Chairman of the State Central Com- 
mittee at Gregg’s request. Two weeks after the convention 
adjourned Gregg’s campaign was going on in a businesslike 
manner. For McCord was methodical, industrious and effi- 
cient. But he was not a leader. Indeed, the men who seem 
to be leading mobs are really led by mobs; are taken off their 
feet by waves of impulse and suggestion, so that mob-leaders 
are really as irresponsible as the mobs. But McCord was 
strong. Hewas free from the prevalent mental derangement ; 
he was influenced only by Gregg. McCord surrendered to an 
individual, not to a panic. So he directed his mob with con- 
siderable sanity. And yet he was only a train-dispatcher. 
He did not furnish the motor; that came from the people. No 
man could have generated the wonderful power which swept 
the Missouri Valley that year. It came as a cyclone comes. 
It was a product of conditions. Gregg himself had no concep- 
tion of the force behind him. 

One morning Gregg and McCord sat on the State House 
steps reviewing a League procession. For an hour and a 
half it had been filing past them; bands playing, pyramids of 
children on hayracks singing; from farm wagons, home- 
made banners flying; cheering continually rising; fife and 
drum thrilling and throbbing, and all inspired by the blind, 
frenzied faith that moves mountains. For two months Gregg 
had been a part of similar spectacles every day in his cam- 
paign. Yet he could not grasp their import. He had been 
daft in his Greenback days when he fancied all the world was 
mad, and then when the votes were counted—but Gregg did 
not like to think of these times. A banner had just passed, 
carried by the old soldiers, denouncing the President of the 
United States as a traitor because of his friendship to Wall 
Street, when Gregg, who had been looking at the festive spec- 
tacle for a long time, turned to McCord and said: 

“Say, Mac, just think— Governor, man! I’m running for 
Governor.’’ He slapped McCord on the shoulder and 
exclaimed with a laugh: “‘Say, honest, Mac! wouldn’t it 
naturally beat h if I was elected?’’ 

McCord did not reply for two minutes. The children filing 
by in red, white and blue gowns, singing a political parody on 
Near the Cross, gave McCord time to think. When he spoke 
he was sighting along his cane pointed between his toes 
over the balcony railing. 

‘You will probably be elected. I really believe that you 
are a man of destiny, and you’|1 make it in this election.’’ 

A moment later Gregg saw Mrs. Baring approaching with a 
young man whom McCord identified to Gregg as Dick Turner, 
political correspondent for the Post, with whom Gregg held an 
interview on the tinplate feature of the McKinley Bill. 
Turner was a stuttering six-foot Irishman, who afterward 
accompanied Gregg on his speaking tour during the last 
month of the campaign. 

Mrs. Baring noticed that two months as a public character, 
with a national reputation, had changed Gregg as much as it 
would have changed a woman. Living an entirely emotional 
life, with no thought of anything save the exercise of his 
power over the multitude, he had been forced into a sort of 
artificial bloom. She watched him bow to the procession, 
smile at the passing group cheering for him, and literally 
thrill with the tumult of the hour. And she saw what had 
strengthened his carriage, what had put the indefinable 
quality one calls bearing into his presence, what had given 
him something like distinction. But she noticed also that his 
clothes were hopelessly new, and that he had not yet got con- 
trol of his cuffs. As Gregg and Turner talked, and the mob 
went swinging by, singing Gregg’s name in gospel hymns, 
throwing bouquets of flowers at him, all but worshiping him 
in their ecstasy, Mrs. Baring wondered if the outward evolu- 
tion were a sign of inward growth, Later, after Turner’s 
interview was done, Gregg tried to take her into the con- 
versation with McCord. Gregg was careful—and this Mrs. 
Baring noticed cynically —to explain twice why Mrs. Gregg 
was not present. Once he said she did not care for parades 
and politics, and once he explained that she was busy put- 
ting up fruit and could not get away. While they were 
talking a military band from the Soldiers’ Home stopped in 
front of the party and serenaded Gregg. And at the climax 
of the harmony Mrs. Baring caught Gregg staring at her with 
a barbaric curiosity that she did not understand. The fine 


Editor’s Note — This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of September ar. 
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exhalation of Mrs. Baring’s femininity, expressed in the alge- 
braic terms of a well-gowned, well-groomed woman, was 
soothing Gregg’s nerves like a perfumed breath. This much 
Mrs. Baring knew: that the music delighted him, and that he 
seemed to be in anguish for some power to release his gratifi- 
action. 

When Gregg made his speech from the capitol steps Mrs. 
Baring could not get rid of the impression that he was an actor 
in a play, an understudy for some great actor’s characteriza- 
tion of Marat. The spectacle was nerve-racking. The lines 
were passionate. The actor’s business was realistic; but to 
Mrs. Baring it was always Dan Gregg cast as Marat. After 
the harangue was finished and while the mob was milling in 
the State House yard, Gregg turned to Mrs. Baring and said: 

““ Well, madam, don’t you think the great plain people have 
risen —by this time? ”’ 

‘“Oh, yes, indeed!’’ she answered gayly. ‘‘ There is no 
doubt of that. Why, do you know that every time I hear a 
wheel grate on my driveway, these days, I fear it is Citizen 
Gregg and Citizen McCord and Citizen George Evans coming 
to take me riding in their cart to the 
guillotine! ’’ 

Mrs. Baring laughed with the men and 
waved Gregg and McCord a pleasant adieu. 
When they got to the hotel Gregg said: ‘‘ Say, 
Mac, what about that Baring woman? She’s 
a new one on me.’’ 

When McCord had told Gregg all there was 
to tell Gregg continued: ‘‘ So that’s a female 
plutocrat, is it?’’ And then he added, after 
meditation: ‘‘ Seems to be kind of domesti- 
cated. She is not nearly as. ferocious as I 
supposed. Really bright woman.” Then he 
grinned broadly as he exclaimed: 

‘Say, Mac, now don’t you suppose that she 
has an idea that I go about the country growl- 
ing Fee-Fo-Fy-Fum!—eh?’”’ 

Coming events must have cast their shadows 
before Gregg, for he gave the woman more 
thought that day than le gave the crime of ’73; 
and he believed that he was considering a 
type! 

Gregg had assumed a proclamatory air in 
public from the moment that the Chairman 
of the State Convention introduced him as 
the Abraham Lincoln of the Missouri Valley. 
When McCord called Gregg a man of destiny 
this proclamatory air began to breathe 
through his private conversation. He shook his head signifi- 
cantly even in delivering opinions about the weather. On 
election night he paced the floor in McCord’s office at the 
State Central Committee’s headquarters, and for two hours 
heard, almost without comment, returns which verified 
McCord’s prediction. Gregg looked at the world through 
squinting eyes. At eleven o'clock he rose and, running 
his fingers through his hair, said ponderously, so that the 
reporters might hear: ; 

““Men, the American people have risen. Revolution — 
peaceful if it may be, but revolution irresistible—has begun. 
There is much work ahead of us all. I am going to bed.”’ 

He tossed his head as he emphasized ‘‘I”’ and stalked out 
of the room. It seemed to him that he had made an impress- 
ive exit. 

The next morning McCord came to Gregg’s room carrying 
an armful of morning papers with Gregg’s pictures on the 
front pages, three columns wide. Gregg at a mirror was 
hooking up his black 1eady-made.tie. When he looked up 
from the pictures his eyes were glittering and his cheeks 
flushed. He faced McCord and said: 

““Mac, what do you suppose all this means? A year ago I 
was peddling insurance in a little old graveyard of a town, a 
curbstone broker in defunct hopes. To-day I am elected 
Governor of a Commonwealth with a great popular movement 
at my back.’’ Gregg’s voice dropped and he wagged his head 
as he continued: 


“Mac, I have always scoffed at the idea that there is a God, 


but I may be wrong.’’ His voice deepened as he said: ‘‘ Do 
you know, Mac, I’d try to pray for light if I wasn’t ashamed.”’ 

McCord did not reply, but looked away as a man should at 
such times. 

““Do you remember, Mac, that fellow who introduced me to 
the State Convention as the Abraham Lincoln of the Missouri 
Valley?” 

McCord nodded. 

“Lincoln was a failure in life, too, for a while, wasn’t he? 
Well, maybe there is a destiny for — for —for all of us, Mac?”’ 
He smiled apologetically as he added: ‘‘ You know there is a 
line of Ironquills’ been singing in my head all through this 
thing, and I can’t get it out: 

““T am the child of fate; 
What doth it matter me ——’”’ 

McCord began gathering up the papers and laughed. 

““What we both need, I fancy, is a little less manifest des- 
tiny on dreams and a little more eggs on toast. Come on to 
breakfast, Gregg.’’ 

A month later Gregg sat three mortal days in the parlor of 
his home at Pleasant Ridge, with his feet locked around the 
legs of the centre table, trying to write his inaugural address. 
It was to be his first public document and he was so impressed 
that for the life of him he could not get further than: ‘‘ We 
are on the verge of a great social and economic crisis. The 
old order has been swept away.’’ On the morning of the 


— three mortal days....... trying 
to write his inaugural address 
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When he looked up from the 
pictures his eyes were 
glittering and his cheeks 


fourth day he sent a tele 

, asking Dick Turner, of 

= Post, to come to Pleas, 
Ridge. And thus D 
Turner came to be Gre 
private secretary. 
Turner went home, took d 
his Bartlett’s Quotations 
his Dictionary of Mythol« 
and got up an inaugural 
dress that kept the New Y 

Sun in spirits for nearly a year. The thing reeked with cl 

allusions and was sticky with the blood of revolution, 

Gregg spent the week before the inaugural event at 
capital, and took the oath of office wearing a black frock 
and pearl gray trousers and a black tie. McCord and } 
Baring planned what Mrs. Baring called Gregg’s mak 
During the ceremonies Mrs. Baring took charge of Mrs. G 
Mrs. Gregg —little, thin, faded, in a new, flimsy, shiny b 
satin, with cheap jet twinkling over the flat front of it— 
Gregg was the pitiful feature of the triumph. Little Dai 
Gregg, thirteen years old, gawky, in squeaky shoes, and 
legs, wasareplica of her mother’s confusion and embart: 
ment. While the band was playing Mrs. Gregg fingered 
hat and faltered the explanation to Mrs. Baring that she 
wished to get a bonnet, but he didn’t like them, because. 
made her look too old; she guessed that he liked this 
because it had such a lot of red roses onit. Later, after } 
Baring had pointed out the dignitaries in the audience, 
Gregg, who seemed to be greatly awed, apologized ne 
that she supposed she ought to have got her some new te 
but that she had been putting it off for two years and had 
never got around to it. 

The inaugural occasion was worthy of Gregg’s best 
For the whole country was watching in a kind of aweda 
ment for the dreadful things Dan Gregg would do. 
knew this, and he used the situation as a dramatic acce 
to make his address and the inaugural scene effective. 
Baring thought Marat was admirably done. There was 
repression about the business —speaking again theatri 
that struck Mrs. Baring as artistic to a high degree 
Gregg’s voice, repeating the oath of office, left a quiver i 
nerves. 

After inauguration day Mrs. Gregg went back to P! 
Ridge. She said that she and the Governor didn’t 
take the children out of school—they were doing so 
Gregg did not go to Pleasant Ridge during the winter s¢ 
of the Legislature and Mrs. Gregg came up only once. — 

By the end of his first week as Governor, Gregg had p 
ised, unwittingly, but with much pomp, one office t 
candidates, and was beginning to wear an injured and h 
look. McCord considered Gregg’s weakness in dupl 
his promises the result of inexperience, and cheerfully hi 
him to straighten out his snarls. But the day that 
first batch of appointments went to the Senate McCord 
much surprised as any one at most of them, and nine hu! 
and forty office-seeking revolutionists went home and 
remarks about Gregg that wouldn’t circulate in the 
McCord complained that Gregg had turned the State ad 
tration into a pasture for war-horses of reform; but 
answered that he was only redeeming his pledges to the 
ple. When Gregg offered to McCord his choice of any 
in the State McCord took that of Insurance Commiss 
He gave up his place in the State University, and di 
himself conscientiously and effectively to his work. 


, 
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other officials whom Gregg had named forgot the civic ideals 


. that they had put in the patter of their campaign speeches, 
4 and took the jobs—as offices were called in their parlance — 


for the money there was in them. So, when grass came, the 
world had forgotten the dreadful things that Governor Gregg 
was going todo. The Gregg administration settled down to 
a routine, and Gregg’s party papers began to abuse him as 
party papers have been abusing Governors since the world 
began. 

Life for Governor Gregg was nearly idyllic. Scarcely a 
week passed that he did not deliver what he considered an 
epoch-making speech, and the Cause called him to many 
States. His picture was taken so many times that he thought 
that some day the State Historical Society would have to 
devote an entire room to his photographs. He didn’t have 
time to listen to complaints; Dick Turner was discovering 
that a good place for State newspapers with articles in them 
abusing Gregg was the waste-basket. And Gregg was settling 
down to live happily ever after! 

McCord took Gregg inhand socially. Governors of Western 
States rarely find themselves in what may be called the best 
society circles. Society in the West is organized outside of 

politics. The nearest approach Gregg made to society was 
when McCord took him, and occasionally Dick Turner, to the 
dinners which Mrs. Baring was giving to her brother, George 
Evans, the State Auditor. To Gregg these events became 
more and more important, as the cumulative education from 
them quickened his appreciation. To be a part, even for an 
hour, of a home where there were books and the talk of books, 
and music and pictures, and beautiful women of a type hith- 
erto undreamed of by Gregg, was as new and as desirable an 
experience to him as that of wielding power. Before summer 
closed Gregg began to anticipate his pleasure at Mrs. Baring’s 
dinners for days in advance, and his anticipation came to be 
epitomized by the mental picture of Mrs. 
Baring, suave, gracious, with laughing, sex- 
less blue eyes, with a plump figure kept well 
in hand, and with youth—preserved, of 
course, but sweet and full of tang—radiat- 
ing from her presence. During the winter 
George Evans gradually dropped out of the 
dinners and they became council-boards. 
Mrs. Baring joined the councils as a matter 
of course. Gregg used to save what he con- 
sidered his brightest epigrams for these 
‘dinners, and he always watched for Mrs. 
Baring’s laugh. 

Mrs. Baring got into the habit of dropping 

into her brother’s office in the State House, 
a room across the hall from Gregg’s office, 
and when the Governor saw her coming up 
the walk leading to the capitol he used to 
send Turner to the Auditor’s office with an 
invitation for Mrs. Baring to come over and 
help them govern. He transacted little busi- 
ness while he was waiting. In the second 
year of Gregg’s term Mrs. Baring always 
knew that the Governor was out of town 
when she failed to receive this invitation. 
_ Dick Turner observed two things early in 
his service: first, that when Gregg saw the 
letters which began to flood the office mail, 
late in the first year of his administration, 
written by the guardians of patients in the 
State charitable institutions, complaining of 
the treatment of their wards, it made Gregg 
irritable for an entire day; secondly, that 
it did not help matters with the wards. So 
the young man took care of these letters him- 
self. He answered the complaints about the 
management of the asylum for blind children 
and about the fond at the school for the deaf 
and dumb children, and letters complaining 
of brutalities at the boys’ reform school, and 
the insane asylums, and all letters containing 
what he called “ kicks,’’ with a form which 
the stenographers called ‘‘ No. 18.’’ This 
said that the matter had been brought to the 
notice of the Governor and that he would 
give it his immediate personal attention. 

So, naturally, Gregg knew little of all that 
was beginning to buzz about him. But he 
Was increasing his statesmanly equipment 
materially. During his first eighteen months 
in office he committed to memory many 
Lincoln stories. He had been cartooned in 
an Eastern paper as a monkey, and had 
persuaded McCord to have the cartoon re- 
produced in a campaign circular beside the 
Civil War cartoons of Lincoln as a baboon. 
He went to school to Dick Turner, learned 
how to play whist and how to tie his own 
necktie, and that a dark hat looks well with 
a light suit. 

But because Gregg was blind with his 
dream of power he could not see that the 
people of his State had returned to reason. 
The plague of folly that was upon them was 
lifting. It went as strangely as it came. 

The death of the mental plague that bound 
the people was invisible like the death of a soul, yet the 
passing was real. It left the people sane. That which had 
‘Stirred them was no longer powerful. The charmed words 
fell on deaf ears; the hypnotic slogans brought forth no 
Tesponse. The fetishes ceased to terrify. The lamps in the 
schoolhouse were not lighted. The sound of the voices in the 
night suddenly hushed and the blinding fanaticism that en- 
veloped the people rose like a cloud of locusts, and men saw 
things in their true order and in real relations to one another. 
Heaven, that permitted the pestilence to rage, knows what 
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brought it, and what took it away. But Gregg, who saw 
through a glass darkly, thought all the world as mad as he 
was, and raved through his second campaign in a fine frenzy. 
But McCord, who remained Chairman of the State Central 
Committee, felt what he could not define and dared not tell 
Gregg —that the party was waning. There were crowds, of 
course, at the meetings; there was applause after the orator- 
ical climaxes; there was even talk here and there of new con- 
verts in the town. But the enthusiasm, the wild, reckless, 
indomitable ecstasy, was gone. The party organization was 
more perfect, but McCord could not help feeling that it was 
hope of spoils rather than zeal to bring about this great 
reformation that was moving the committeemen. They were 
committeemen, not disciples, who replied to his letters. And 
the letters seemed to McCord, in spite of their formal encour- 
agement, handwriting on the wall. 

One day, late in October, Gregg came to the office unex- 
pectedly from a speaking tour, and absent-mindedly began to 
look over the mail. A letter from a mother complaining that 
her daughter had died from gross neglect in the asylum for the 
blind children attracted Gregg. The mother’s proofs of neg- 
lect were terribly convincing and Gregg shuddered, and for a 
minute sat drumming his fingers on his desk, trying to think 
just how to proceed to relieve the matter without compromis- 
ing his political friends. But a messenger-boy brought a tel- 
egram from a New York paper asking for Gregg’s opinion on 
the Homestead strike. Gregg rose and paced the floor as he 
dictated this: 


Three thousand years ago, according to Holy Writ, Tubal 
Cain forged pruning-hooks from spears, plowshares from 
swords. To-day Capital is running the blacksmith shop and is 
forging the implements of peace back into weapons of war. The 
men who bore these implements in the orchard and the furrow 
are now drilling with accoutrements of war behind capitalist 


She watched him thrill 
with the tumult of the hour 


DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


barricades. Capital has appealed from brain to brawn, from 
right to might. To-day the barricade is between two armies. 
To-morrow the barricade will fall and there will be but one 
army, determined, invulnerable, arrayed against capitalistic 
oppression. The fires of battle melted the shackles that Lincoln 
struck from four million slaves. In the fires of the coming battle 
some man of destiny will arise and strike the shackles from 
fifty million white slaves in America. Who that man of destiny 
will be no one knows; but Andrew Carnegie is his imperial 
Ceesar, Henry C. Frick his Herod, and Terence V. Powderly is 
the voice crying in the wilderness. 
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When the stenographer was taking the last sheet from the 
typewriting machine Gregg saw Mrs. Baring passing his office 
door, going to her brother’s office. She looked in as he looked 
up, and they shook hands on the threshold with, “‘ Well, well, 
so you’re back, are you?’’ and *‘ Come right in; I’ve been 
wanting to see you all the afternoon.”’ 

After the little commotion of greeting had subsided Gregg 
dismissed the stenographer, and Mrs. Baring found herself 
sitting ina chair, protesting: ‘‘ But I can’t stay. I must go,’’ 
while Gregg, flushed, happy, squared the manuscript of his 
statement for the New York paper in his hand and returned: 
““Now, you just hold on a minute; I’ve got something here I 
want to read to you. I think it’s pretty good.’’ 

Mrs. Baring repeated her protest laughingly, but did not 
rise. Gregg, gray-clad, olive-skinned, with a mop of coarse 
black hair, and with the necessary dash of scarlet in his 
cravat, began to read —rather to declaim—his article to Mrs. 
Baring, pacing the rug before her, chafing under the lash of 
his own rhetoric. She was not heeding his words. She was 
conscious only of the modulations of his mesmeric voice and 
was following him with an absent stare. 

When he had finished he asked eagerly: ‘‘ Well, how is it?’’ 
She took the paper from him and read the article through. 
With her head poised critically on one side she said sedately : 
““Well, it seems to be a case of Spartacus and Rienzi and 
Patrick Henry ‘also ran!’ ’’ 

They both laughed, and Mrs. Baring said: ‘‘ Don’t you 
mean invincible where you say invulnerable?’’ He nodded 
approval. He was buoyant, effervescent, irresponsible. As 
she made the correction he bent over her shoulder, apparently 
to follow her changes. His coat brushed her arm; his per- 
sonality invested her and enveloped her and seemed to 
smother her. And the thrill that pierced her heart shriveled 
the roots of her moral sense. But she looked up at Gregg so 
coldly that he shivered away in a kind of nerv- 
ous tremor. He was standing behind her 
and she could not see his face. He burst 
forth passionately, ‘‘God! what a mockery 
life is! What apples of Sodom is success!”’ 
He put his hands to his head and exclaimed 
bitterly: ‘‘ Here I am—with the highest 
office in the land in easy reach of my sane 
ambition —hopelessly chained —bound like 
a slave to my fetters in Pleasant Ridge. 
Whatever heights I may reach I am still that 
Dan Gregg of Pleasant Ridge— hobbled — 
maimed—accursed!’’ He rung his hands 
and cried: ‘‘ Oh, for some God to snap the 
fetters of our yesterdays!’’ His face twitched, 
his lips moved but made no sound. He sank 
into a chair, and rested his chinin his hands, 
looking at the floor. Mrs. Baring looked 
blankly at an open window and drummed 
with the pencil on the table. The affairs 
of the world moved on outside; the voices 
of men at work on the State House lawn, the 
patter of feet along the tiled corridors, the 
tinkle of typewriter bells in adjoining 
rooms, slipped through the stillness of the 
place. When the clock had marked a long, 
heavy minute, Mrs. Baring rose and said, in 
a listless voice: 

“Well, I must be going.’’ 

She was on her feet before Gregg sighed 
heavily: 

““Yes, I suppose so.”’ 

When she was gone he stood for a long 
time with his hands deep in his trousers 
pockets and his head bowed. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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The Early Homesteaders 


HE homesteaders who have settled the 
great West were our first expansionists. 
Many of them are foreigners. Most of the 
immigrants who have taken up farms on the 
prairies are of the superior races of Northern 
Europe—sturdy, intelligent, industrious, 
and ambitious to get ahead in the world; 
people who are calculated to make desirable 
citizens, and to contribute brain and sinew to 
the growing Republic. 

There is something striking in the situation 
of a civilized family that voluntarily changes 
its normal circumstances for those which en- 
viron human beings in their most primitive 
and helpless state. From the viewpoint of 
civilized man, with his elaborate social or- 
ganization, Nature is an obedient servant; 
but to the lonely pioneer, who invades her 
realm with nothing to help him but a few 
tools and a stout heart, she is a dangerous 
enemy. On every side perils threatened the 
early homesteader — not the least being the 
hostile savages, who were likely at almost 
any moment to swoop down upon his home. 

The typical homestead of the Dakotas is flatand level. Seen 
from a balloon, it would usually appear as a field of waving 
wheat. There is little timber. In the foothills of the 
Rockies, on the other hand, the farms are more picturesque, 
whether located on river-bottoms or on the uplands of the 
hills, where streams cut their way down through the mesa 
lands. Water is plenty in those parts for irrigation, and, in 
winter, game of many kinds come down from the mountains. 
The river-bottom farms are rich in grass and are often tim- 
bered somewhat. 
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HE saying that truth is stranger than fiction originated 
before the day of the historical novel. 


Q 


HE most serious news from the Philippines is that 
Aguinaldo is writing another magazine article. 


@ 


BA hain che Arctic expeditions are so popular because those 
who go on them get away from the domination of the 
ice man. 
@ 
Ee pioneer American potato bugs have reached England. 
Now the English have some reason to complain of the 
American invasion. 
Q 
T IS curious to note how little logic has to do with some of 
the important things of life. For instance, all admit that 
a strike is a bad thing —and yet we have strikes. 


Q 


HERE are special laws to punish attempts upon the lives 

of the revenue officers of this Government. Why not 

similar legislation against the crime of attempting the life of 
the President? ® 


ey EXCHANGE states that conductors for night street cars 

are often selected because of their ability to coerce dis- 
orderly or combative passengers. In other words, none but 
the brave deserve the fare. ® 


Ae German cruiser sunk in collision, another 

British torpedo boat wrecked on the rocks. If this kind 
of thing keeps up we shall soon be the foremost naval power, 
and that without building any more ships. 


@ 


ERE is a question: If the men who took part in a plain 

naval engagement in broad daylight, when everything 

was visible and when there were no complicating circum- 

stances to mislead them, differ so radically over simple facts, 

how far are we simple landsmé¥'to trust the naval history 
that is written in the books? 


ROM reports that come from time to time from parts of our 

Pacific possessions, it seems that we are in some degree 

the land of the free and the home of the slave. Meanwhile, 

those legislators and Government officials, who so comfortably 

pass the fact of slavery by, forget that a plain provision in our 

Constitution absolutely forbids slavery, not only within the 
United States but in any territory subject to it. 
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Noe could better show the stability of this 

Government than the ordeals through which it has 
recently passed. The demonstration is useful because it 
may impress even those timid and talkative souls who see 
disaster in every cloud and ruin in every change. The Nation 
is stronger than it ever was—not because it is bigger, but 
because the men who make it are stronger and better men. 


@ 


SUALLY politics would be getting very warm about this 
time of the autumn, but it is an off-year in National 
contests, and we shall have to be content with a few vigorous 
fights for United States Senatorships. Still, the movement 
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for better government in some of the large cities—notably 
New York and Philadelphia— will be of sufficient moment to 
keep the country reasonably interested. There is no doubt 
about the fact that politics is our National game. 


@ 


T IS said that $9,000,000 will be needed for the repair of 

our warships during the next fiscal year. Was it our 

ships or those of the Spanish that were so badly battered 
during the late unpleasantness? 


@ 


FEW more revolutions and rebellions in Central and 

South America tend to remind us that the wise man was 
right when he remarked upon the absence of novelty in the 
things that happen under the sun. 


@ 


MAN who died in New York the other day was worth 
over $15,000,000 and yet he got less than a quarter of a 
column in the newspapers. In our new century anything 
under $100,000,000 does not seem to count—except it be the 
poverty of a man who does something for the world that is 
more valuable than the accumulation of money. 
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President Roosevelt 


NDER the shadow of a heavy sorrow the Nation greets 

President Roosevelt. Younger than any man who before 

has held the Presidency of the United States, our new Chief 

Magistrate has on that account a fuller measure of the 

Nation’s sympathy. Honest, personally brave, of a sincere 

Americanism, the Nation looks to him to lead it further in its 
career of honorable glory, of honorable success. 

Assuming his high office in a time of National grief, and 
under painful and delicate circumstances, all classes, all par- 
ties, all sections freely offer him their sympathy, their confi- 
dence, their encouragement. 

The assassination of its President has stirred the Nation to 
its depths. But while it is still sorrowing over the tragedy 
that has passed, it sees hope for continued prosperity, for con- 
tinued National progress, in the accession of a man who has 
been tried in the balance of high office, who is conversant 
with important public affairs, and whose record thus far has 
been one of achievement and activity. 


es) 
Hide-and-SeeK Among the Hopjes 


HERE seem to be enough Boers uncaptured to give the 
British about all they want to do for some time to come. 
For several months now it has taken an average of ten Britons 
to keep track of one Boer, and the ten have generally failed in 
the work. There still remains to a race like the brave South 
Afrikanders, after all their battle against the odds of great 
numbers, this guerrilla warfare, and it is idle to expect thata 
people who have sacrificed everything on earth, except honor, 
for their homes and their liberty, will make an abject sur- 
render to their enemies until the last means of opposition 
is exhausted. 

No event of this century, not even our own Civil War, 
offers such a theme to the historian of the future as the pro- 
test of the South African Republic against the onslaught of a 
great Power. Even the English are saying in their news- 
papers and their reviews, and in their speeches, that there is 
no glory for England in the war. Insomuch as the credit is 
wanting on the side of the giant who is using his strength, so 
much greater will be the glory to the little band which has 
dared to risk everything for freedom. 
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Familiarity that Breeds Danger 


HE late President McKinley is reported to have said 
shortly before his assassination that there could be 
no safeguard, in this country, with our institutions, against 
such happenings as that of the sixth of September. What 
the President clearly had in mind was the unavoidable 
danger to which the American institution of hand-shaking 
as administered to the Administration exposes the Chief 
Executive. 

It has long been notorious that the ordeal inflicted upon 
the. President at évery public function is not only fatiguing 
in the extreme but even physically painful. What, then, must 
be the mental attitude of the victim toward his tormentors? 
Can it be one of good-fellowship? And how must those who 
have pulled and battered him like the schoolboy captain of 
a winning team be affected? Do they carry away with them 
the awe of a great presence and a sense of the majesty of an 
august office? 

Spectators of the Philadelphia National Convention who 
saw the treatment received by the then Vice-Presidential 
candidate at the hands of Republican stalwarts cannot think 
so. He was hustled, bunted, bruised, trod upon and beaten 
between the shoulders much more like a captured pickpocket 
than the chosen candidate for the second highest honors in 
the gift of the Nation. The expression of his face was a 
curious commingling of resistance, anger, deprecation and 
disgust. The police rushed in and the incident was closed, 
but thoughtful persons went home wondering what the people 
had really assembled for—to choose candidates for our 
highest offices or to play a rough game. 

Though the intention in all this is undoubtedly good, the 
effect is none the less bad. 

Criticism is part of our Government. It can never be 
suppressed and it may only be abated with much caution. 
But horse-play and scurrility undoubtedly pave the way to 
a cheapening of respect from which dangerous abuses of 
freedom may grow. 


_anarchistic tendencies under a strict, constant and unremittin 


Stamping Out Anarchy by Police Powers _ 


(NE THE present pitch of public excitement the conscien- 
tious police official who is called upon to deal practi- 
cally with the suppression of potential anarchy finds himself 
in a most difficult position. On the one hand he feels the 
force of a tremendous public sentiment against the murderous 
enemies of the law; on the other, the sobering weight of direc! 
responsibility and a sense of the inadequacy of the agencies 
his command. He is in sympathy with the righteous ind 
nation of a people outraged by the act of an assassin, and the 
popular clamor that this hidden reptile, which menaces the 
lives of the representatives of the law, must be stamped out, 
meets with a response in his own heart. But he also reali 
that he is hedged about with inflexible limitations. , 
First and foremost of these is the knowledge that he mu: 
keep within the law. For him to exceed the law would b 
resort to the very means and methods advocated by — 
anarchists themselves and thus furnish strength to their ow 
arguments and doctrines. Such a course would inevita 
intensify the hatred against the law which is held by those « 
anarchistic tendencies and thereby bring the law into shamef 
disrepute. - The logic of this is so self-evident that the state- 
ment of the principle might seem wholly superfluous and - 
uncalled for; but a review of the public statements made by 
good citizens under the stress of passion provoked by the 
lamentable tragedy at Buffalo will indicate that there is gooc qd 
reason for the reminder that all efforts for the suppression | of 
anarchy must be strictly within the law. 
It only remains, therefore, to be said that the law itself 
should be so strengthened and fortified that it will be power- 
ful and comprehensive enough to enable the properly con- 
stituted authorities to deal effectively with anarchists and — 
every other class of persons who scheme to overthrow the; 
Government by violent means. 


@ 


Of course the commission of an overt act makes the way 
the police power clear and open, so far as those connectei 
with that particular crime are concerned. This, however, 
not the most perplexing problem which confronts the police 
executive in a crisis like the present. He faces the question: 
What can the police do to suppress incipient anarchy before it 
takes form in open crime? ; 

There is but one answer to make to this inquiry, and it is 
this: Keep all persons who may reasonably be suspected 


surveillance; give them to know that they are always und 
the eye of the police, that their doings and utterances are car 
fully watched, and that the police know at any moment whe 
to put hands upon them when trouble occurs. This is th 
most effective discourager of anarchy at present within 
power of any police force in America. That this will 
more consistently, persistently and generally done in t 
future than it has been done in the past cannot be doubte 
Continuous and unflagging effort in this line is, it seems to 
me, the key to the whole situation, so far as the police are 
concerned. 2 . 


The first and main effect of such a line of procedure wi 
be the deterrent influence upon the anarchists themselye 
Every human being shrinks instinctively from the thought 
being ‘‘ shadowed,’’ and anarchists, practical or theoreti 
are no exceptions to this rule. Then, in case of an act 
outbreak, this surveillance is likely to enable the poli 
authorities to catch suspects before they are able to get out of 
the way and to gain clews useful in uncovering proof of con- 
spiracy. 

So far as Chicago is concerned, it should be said that i 
anarchists have not yet forgotten the lesson instilled by th 
Haymarket convictions and = fiey still cherish a wholesom 
dread of that word “‘ conspiracy.’’ Although the person wh 
actually threw the bomb which sacrificed the lives of eleve 
police officers and injured fifty-five other policemen was 
captured, swift punishment was dealt to the conspirator! 
number of whom were hanged and others sent to the peniten- 
tiary. 4 

Since then the anarchists of Chicago have had no la 
meetings; they have indulged in no outbreaks, no pub 
appeals to violence and no open denunciation of governmen 
Their old-time cry of ‘‘ Down with the government!’ 
been effectively stilled, for they know that they are watche 
and that the law will be rigidly enforced. Also it is due te 
Chicago to say that the most searching police investigatio 
has failed (up to the time of this writing) to bring out 
evidence that the plot against the life of President McKin 
—if plot existed— was hatched in this city. I have found 
nothing to indicate that the anarchists of Chicago had an 
direct connection with the awful tragedy at Buffalo. But 
information does indicate that the hotbeds of anarchists ha 
ing murderous tendencies are located east of Chicago. 


Q 


Suppression of open meetings where free discussion with in 
the limitations of the statutes is heard invariably has a tend 
ency to embitter and intensify the hatred of the law held 
those who would overthrow the Government or make gove 
ment impossible. This, too, has a tendency to cause suc 
persons to operate through secret meetings. Too stringent 
repression of ‘‘ free speech’’ furnishes these persons with new 
weapons and new arguments by which to appeal to the p 
sions of those who harbor latent anarchistic tendencies 
adds fresh fuel to the fires of their hatred for law and ord 
So long as their utterances are within the law they must 
allowed; if the law is at fault, then let it be remedied. 
in any event it is plain that police powers must, in this pr O1 
ince, be exercised with great discretion and ina manner 1 
to aggravate the very offense against which it is desired 
protect the public. —FRANCIS O’NEILL, | 

General Superintendent of Police, Chicago. 
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Breeding Wheat in Minnesota 


By Wiilet M. Hays 
| Agriculturist, University of Minnesota Experiment Station 


2 OON after the Minnesota Experiment Station was estab- 
lished, fourteen years ago, experiments were begun to 
acrease the yielding ability of Minnesota’s wheat crop. 
fundreds of varieties of wheat were collected from America 
nd other continents. Nothing was found better suited to the 
limate and soils of Minnesota than hard Fife and Blue Stem, 
he two varieties that had made the Middle Northwest famous 
or the production of hard wheat and glutinous flour. 
| The Experiment Station early began breeding experiments 
vith these two wheats, and also with a number of imported 
arieties which stood next to the Fife and Blue Stem in value 
vy the acre under Minnesota farm conditions. 
_ The breeding experiments took two directions. Inthe one 
‘ase the breeding was merely a matter of selecting plants 
rom among each of the several original varieties. This 
election goes through a number of steps. In the first place, 
everal thousand seeds are so planted, one seed in a hill, so 
hat each plant has an equal chance with each other plant. 
_Vhen ripe, all but about five per cent. of the best plants are 
_t once discarded by inspection. The seeds from these are 
-veighed and graded and four-fifths of them are discarded, 
eaving one per cent. of the whole to be used as mother 
jlants. A hundred plants are now grown from each of these 
nother plants and the best seeds are each year taken from the 
vest heads, from the best resulting plants in each hundred, 
or planting the next year. Plots of a hundred plants from 
ach mother plant are thus grown for three years, and the 
‘eeds are weighed and the yield of seeds of the average prog- 
ny of each mother plant for the three years is by this means 
jetermined. 
_ The stocks, or new varieties, originated from each of the 
‘everal mother plants are now compared by averaging the 
tield of their respective progenies. All stocks are now dis- 
varded excepting those few which have made an exceptional 
showing. 
_ These best stocks are taken to field test plots, and for three 
‘ears are grown in comparison with the standard old wheats 
ind the best other wheats. 
_ Any of these new varieties which show very marked ability 
0 yield high are subjected to severe milling tests. If they 
wove to be superior in bread-making qualities as well as high 
_n yield they are rapidly increased and sold to graduates of 
he School of Agriculture, to other good farmers, and to seed 
srowers, who in turn grow them in very large quantities and 
sell them to the farmers of the State. 
The other direction of these experiments is that of creating 
hee Variations so as to make a better foundation fo1 new 
varieties. This is done by selecting superior plants from 
tmong the superior stocks, under the experiments mentioned 
tbove, and hybridizing them. This process is really simple, 
hough the flowers of the wheat are somewhat small and the 
nanipulation slightly difficult. The flowers on the head of 
wheat of one variety are all emasculated while they are 
slightly green. A day or two later the male anthers bearing 
‘he male germs are brought from another strong variety and 
supplied to the flowers of the kind that is used for the female 
arent. 
The hybrid seeds thus produced are grown as a mixed 
aybrid for from two to four years, giving the blood lines of 


che two parent wheats time to combine in all possible new 
‘orms. 

Hundreds of hybrids are thus being developed from the 
sg of asingle hybridizer handling wheat flowers for a week. 
hese new hybrids are now planted in beds of a thousand 
slants, with only one seed in a hill; and the process of selec- 
jon and testing described above is being carried out in the 
same way as was done with the original common wheats. 
| Both of these plans are very convenient in making new 
varieties. More immediate results are obtained by the proc- 
*ss of selection alone. But the promise of important results 
'S Very much greater where hybridizing and selection com- 
dined = are carried on _ extensively. The Minnesota 
Experiment Station is spending thousands of dollars in this 
ork annually. With the assistance of the National 
Department of Agriculture a number of the adjacent States 
are becoming associated in this class of experimental work, 
nder a codperative arrangement. 
| These experiments do not include wheat alone, but all of 
the staple field crops of the Northwest, and once the plan of 
-Sooperation between State experiment stations is under full 
‘ eadway the breeding of field crops will go forward with 
tapid strides. 


The Minnesota station already has new wheats which are 
adding from ten to fifteen per cent. to the crop, and these are 
being so rapidly multiplied that they are promising generally 
to supplant the common wheats of the various counties. The 
Experiment Station has inaugurated a new and businesslike 
plan of selling the new varieties at fair seed prices to good 
farmers and to seed growers who will grow the seed for sale. 

Breeding experiments with flax have given even more 
marked results than with wheat, and results of value are 
being attained with oats, barleys, -clovers, timothy and other 
field crops. 
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A National Naval Reserve 


By George Edmund Foss 
Chairman House Committee on Naval Affairs in 56th Congress 


HE splendid triumphs of the American fleets in the war 

with Spain aroused a naval spirit in this country which 

is producing important results in unexpected ways. Among 

the movements which owe their inspiration directly to this 

cause is that which is now making for the establishment of a 
National Naval Reserve. 

Actual hostilities on the high seas did more than fire the 
interest of the young men of this nation in the naval branch of 
our fighting forces. They also brought to practical test the 
theories upon which an important body of potential naval 
recruits had been crystallized. This organization was popu- 
larly known as the Naval Militia, and its points, both of 
strength and of weakness, were tried out in the severe and 
impartial demands of real warfare. Probably the most 
important result achieved in these experiences is the conclu- 
sive proof that a Naval Reserve or Militia to be effective in 
actual service must be organized along National instead of 
State lines. 

This conviction has heen the inspiration of three bills intro- 
duced in Congress and now in the hands of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. The keynote of all these measures is 
organization of a National Naval Reserve, as distinct from 
the Naval Militia, which has been, to all practical purposes, 
an adjunct to the State military. : 

The State Naval Militia would still be preserved, how- 
ever, and its members would be eligible to membership in 
the National Naval Reserve. 

In the war with Spain it was found that, almost univer- 
sally, these various organizations were eager to enlist and see 
actual service, but were desirous that the integrity of the 
State organization should be preserved and that the members 
of each organization should be assigned to the same ship 
instead of enlisting individually and being separated. Such 
a practice was, manifestly, an impossibility, and would have 
resulted in many instances in placing an entire ship in the 
hands of an unseasoned crew from the interior of the country. 
Then, of course, the demand was generally for a few recruits 
—say a dozen or a score—on a ship. 

Though most of the Naval Militia organizations saw the 
logic of the situation and surrendered all hope of seeing serv- 
ice as an unbroken body, yet a few insisted upon the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of the State body. 

Nationalization of this potential force of sea fighters will 
lend new dignity to the entire organization; will give it uni- 
formity of sentiment, of discipline, of drill, of equipment and 
facilities, of authority and standing —in short, will give it a 
cohesion and unity wholly impossible under the present 
order. 

It is clearly impolitic for me, as a member of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and as the introducer of one of 
the pending Naval Reserve bills, to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of those measures. However, it may be permissible 
for me to state that these measures are likely to be considered 
at the next session of Congress. That one of them, or a new 
bill embodying the best features of the present measures, will 
then be pressed, I cannot doubt, for the Secretary of the 
Navy is earnestly devoted to the creation of a National Naval 
Reserve, and the men who are most interested in the develop- 
ment of our navy are agreed upon the necessity of such a 
movement, having for its central feature the nationalizing, 
and the increase in numbers and efficiency, of this great pro- 
tective agent. One bill, which probably embodies more 
nearly than any other the views of the Navy Department, 
involves an annual expenditure of from $250,000 to $500,000, 
and another measure contemplates the yearly outlay of more 
than a million dollars. 

In any event, the country is warranted in expecting that 
Congress will give its consideration to a proposition of such 
National scope and character. 


Why Americans Live Longer 
By Cyrus Edson, M.D. 


HE Government Bulletin showing that the length of life 
in the United States is materially increasing will be 
taken as a matter of course by all observing persons. It would 
be astonishing if it were otherwise. The great gain is in the 
lower death rate among infants, among children under five. 
The death rate among this class is very much lower than it 
was before, and by before I mean twenty-five years ago. 
The improvement within that period has been nothing short 
of marvelous. Children under the age of five are peculiarly 
susceptible to bad sanitary conditions, and it is along the 
lines of sanitation that we have made the greatest improve- 
ment in the period I speak of. 

Adults live longer now than they used to because the con- 
ditions all about are constantly improving. The surround- 
ings in every dwelling-place are better than they were, and, 
what is quite as important, the opportunities for getting good 
food are very much better. There is more money in circula- 
tion, people are more prosperous, and they are putting into 
their stomachs a higher grade of food than was the case 
twenty-five years ago. The question of diet has received 
very close attention, and on all sides new and nourishing 
foods have been put on the market at a very low price. 

The increase of knowledge, general knowledge, among the 
masses has to do directly with the greater longevity. People 
in the ordinary walks of life who formerly knew nothing and 
cared less about hygiene, are well informed now through the 
great spread of practical knowledge by means of newspapers 
and periodicals. The result is that ‘our people realize and 
recognize at once dangers to health and well-being that 
formerly had no existence for them. They see the pitfalls 
almost as readily as the most expert, and avoid them. 
Twenty years ago one of the most prolific sources of sickness 
was polluted water, the use of which was almost general. 
On the farms you would find almost invariably that the well 
and the cesspool were so close together that the water was 
of necessity deleteriously affected. Most people could not 
believe that so long as water was clean and sparkling it 
could carry contagion. We all of us realize that sometimes 
the most dangerous water is the best looking. The result of 
this is that typhoid, which was so common fifteen years ago, 
has been very largely put under control. 

We have learned many other lessons in the past few years 
that help us to prolong life by avoiding fatal diseases. We 
know that contagion is carried by insects. We have learned 
the danger of promiscuous spitting, and everywhere the 
Health Boards are having laws passed against it. We have 
learned the value of cleanliness. Among the masses, ten 
people bathe regularly now where one did a dozen years ago. 
We have learned the value of cleanliness in our food. We 
realize the danger of keeping our supplies in dirty ice-boxes, 
where food is readily decomposed. Wehave learned to guard 
carefully against impure ice. 

Probably the most important item in this connection is the 
better understanding that mothers have regarding the care and 
feeding of infants. There is, even in the slums, hardly a 
woman who has not within the past ten years had drilled into 
her a better understanding of the handling of children than 
was possessed formerly by women in our more pretentious 
households. The revolution’in this respect can only be 
appreciated by those who are brought in contact with the 
tenement-house dwelling. 

A feature that has materially decreased the death rate is 
the more rational system of amusement that has come in 
within the last fifteen or twenty years. People have learned 
the danger of over-working and under-playing; they go more 
to the theatre and other places where they can relax their 
minds. They take vacations during some part of the hot 
months; they live out-of-doors as much as possible. Golfing, 
bicycling and other out-of-door sports have come in, to the 
great advantage both of our minds and bodies. 

Cities, large and small, have learned to keep their streets 
clean, and clean streets have a direct bearing on the death 
rate. In New York I have seen the death rate go up and 
down, according to whether the streets were well or poorly 
cleaned. Towns of any considerable size have adopted fairly 
rational methods of sewage disposal. 

In my opinion the future will show even a greater improve- 
ment, relatively, in the death rate than the past. We have 
learned rapidly, but are only at the beginning. We have 
not yet begun to reap the full benefit of the knowledge we 
have already absorbed. There is reason to believe that 
within a comparatively short time the great body of our 
people will live to be a hundred. 
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OVER A MILLION MEN WEAR 


"INTERNATIONAL 


Made-to=-Measure 


Clothes 


—and Save Money 


Over 5000 dealers 
throughout the 
United States take 
orders for them— 
and make money 


If there is no dealer 
in your vicinity and 
you want to wear or 
take orders for these 
perfectly tailored and 
guaranteed-to-fit xar- 
ments, send for sam- 
ples, fashion booklet 
and measuring blanks 
to The International Yoke Overcoat 


The International Tailoring Co. 


42-48 E. 20th St. 
New York 


207-11 Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 


SHOES 3! 
Every Man and Woman 


should have a copy of our cat- 
alogue. It shows fine illus- 
trations of the correct Fall 
Styles. Send for a copy 
and keep posted on the 
latest shoe fashions. 
Sent prepaid on re- 
quest. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 


M. 0. Box 200 
BOSTON, MASS. 


i The Regal is the only line 
of shoes in which the en- 

' tire output is sold direct 
from tannery to consumer 
at one unchanging price — 
no unnecessary profits, 
no cut-price sales. 
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SHOT?! woolen prices. $ | 3.5 


4b Special 
Wy 


METROPOLITAN ARMS CO. 
The Latest and Best Guns made by American 
Machinery offered ata Popular Price. 

For Durability and Beauty of Design the best guns in 
the market. 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 

Special $ 5 No. 1020. Yop Lever, Bar Rebounding 
Price {3- Locks, low circular Hammers of special de- 
sign, Damascus finish barrels with szatted 

and dove-tailed Extension rtb which bolts into the frame, Left 
barrel choke bored. Oiled Walnut stock with Checkered full 
Pistol grip, and patent snap fore end, either 12 or 16 gauge. 
This is exceptionally Big Vadwe. Sent on receipt of price or sent 
C.O. D. upon receipt of $2.00. If not inevery respect satisfactory 


upon examination we will refund money. Send 2-cent stamp for 
either gun or fishing tackle catalogue. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 


NEVER-SHED 


Solid Fine Bristles, Ebonoid 
Handle, Aluminum Ferrule. 
No Twine to Foul, no Iron 
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Horn to Crack, no Bone to 
Split. Will wear to the 
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Bristles, The Ne Plus Ultra 
of Lather Brush Construction, 
Guaranteed Practically In- 
destructible. Sold every- 
where. Postpaid 25c. 
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C.S. THOMPSON MFG. CO., Troy, N.Y. 


WEDDING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Latest styles, 
samples for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, postpaid, 85e. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PT@. & ENG. CO., DEPT. B 3, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A Bad Leak in the Treasury 


HE recent rise of Mr. Milton 
E. Ailes to the Assistant 
Secretaryship of the 
Treasury pleased hosts of 
friends, and, to those fa- 
miliar with his ability in 
fiscal administration, the 
salary attached to the 
office, $4500 per annum, 
seems far from large; but 
to a certain old lady in 
Ohio the fact that the boy 
she used to know is now 
drawing that sum yearly 
will have all the force of 
a sensation. 

““This dear old friend,”’ 
says Mr. Ailes, -‘‘ knew 
me when I was a barefoot 

urchin, and it is well-nigh impossible for her 

to associate me with public office. Her world 
has been a small one, the boundaries of the 
county have marked her most adventurous 
traveling, and when I go home and call on 
her, my accounts of life in Washington, which 

I have to make exceedingly tame lest her 

wavering faith in my truthfulness be utterly 

destroyed, fill her with vast perplexity and 
apprehension for her country’s future.” 

Mr. Ailes paid this aged mentor a visit 
while he was private secretary to Secretary 
Gage. 

‘“Milton,’’ said she, ‘‘tell me honestly, 
how much do you get in your position? ’”’ 

‘“ Two thousand a year,’’ he replied. 

The good old soul gasped and all but 
fainted. Recovering, she exclaimed: ‘‘ Two 
thousand dollars! No wonder the United 
States isn’t able to pay its national debt! ’’ 


Mr. Milton E. Ailes 


Mr. RockKefeller’s Telephone 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil 
king, is one man whom no one in Cleveland 
calls up over the telephone in that familiar, 
cold-hearted manner now so much in vogue 
in these days of electrical communication. 

“You can’t get Mr. Rockefeller’s resi- 
dence,’’ is the answer the telephone girl 
sweetly returns to all who desire connection 
with the Rockefeller mansion. 

A year ago, when Mr. Rockefeller spent 
several months in his home town, he had to 
have a man constantly at the ’phone answer- 
ing calls, many of which were from persons 
who wished to get the millionaire’s ear with 
the hope of obtaining a fat subscription to 
some cause or another. It became a great 
annoyance not only to Mr. Rockefeller but to 
his family, and this year he gave orders that 
his telephone number should be taken from 
the directory and the line should always be 
busy when any one called for his residence. 

So, no matter how badly friends of the 
Rockefeller family desire to telephone to the 
house, they cannot gratify their desire, for the 
telephone girls carry out their instructions to 
the letter. 


A Methuselah at Twenty-Seven 


R. JOHN BARRETT, for- 
merly United States Min- 
ister to Siam, and who 
has recently been ap- 
pointed Commissioner- 
General to Asia, Australia 
and the Philippines for 
the coming St. Louis Ex- 
position, has enjoyed a 
career of singularly rich 
and varied experience for 
a man who has not yet 
arrived at the thirty-fifth 
anniversary of his birth- 
day. When President 
Cleveland appointed him 
Minister to Siam he was 
only twenty-seven years 
of age, the youngest fully 
accredited envoy who ever 
represented America at a 

foreign court. Before that distinction was 

conferred upon him he had been a reporter, 

a college professor, an editor and a world- 

wide traveler. 

Mr. Barrett is tall, has a resonant voice, is 
quick and decisive in manner and has an air 
of great force. His face, though full of char- 
acter, is boyish, and he wears neither beard 
nor mustache. When he arrived at Bangkok, 
prepared to press the then pending Cheek 
claim of $1,000,000 against the Siamese 
government, older Ministers from European 


Mr John Barrett 
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nations gave him advice. ‘‘ You must meet 
the Asiatics with their own adroit methods,”’ 
said one. ‘‘ Outspoken Anglo-Saxon negoti- 
ations won’t go.’’ 

“Tf truth is unknown at the council tables 
of Kings in the far East, let me have the 
honor to introduce it,’’? was the rejoinder. 

Laughter convulsed the other diplomats 
when the news was received of the Minister’s 
“‘beardless manifesto,’’ but he won the Amer- 
ican claim, secured the first interpretation of 
American extra-territorial rights in Asia, and 
was summoned to a banquet by the King. 

Mr. Barrett regards King Khoulalongkorn 
as the greatest figure in Asia. 
up-to-date. His palace, says Mr. Barrett, is 
as modern as the best Fifth Avenue mansion. 
Phonographs sing him American popular 
songs. Under electric lights he reads English 
and American magazines and books. Heisan 
admirer of Kipling, whom he has entertained 
familiarly in his palace. He speaks English 
and the Continental languages with ease and 
accuracy. 

One day, at a state dinner given to the for- 
eign envoys, the King said to Mr. Barrett: 

““My son, the Crown Prince, is studying 
American ways and institutions, and I should 
like to know whether you would recommend 
De Tocqueville or Bryce for a beginner.’’ 

A salutation of respect in China, says Mr. 
Barrett, is to comment on the mature and 
even venerable appearance of one’s guest. 
When the Minister to Siam called officially on 
Li Hung Chang he was accompanied by a 
prominent missionary, a man eighty years of 
age, with white hair and beard, who was to 
serve as interpreter. Unknown to Mr. Barrett, 
the missionary and the Chinaman had had a 
falling out some years before. Li came into 
the reception-room, saluted Mr. Barrett cor- 
dially, and bowed stiffly to the patriarchal 
interpreter. To the youthful Minister the 
Premier said: ’ 

“T congratulate you, sir, on your venerable 
mien;’’ and then, nodding toward the octo- 
genarian, he asked: ‘‘And is this your son?’’ 


Madame Nordica’s Four Dolls 


ADAME NORDICA spent 
some time in the Black 
Forest during the past 
summer preparing for her 
appearances at the open- 
ing of the new Wagner 
Theatre in Munich, an 
event of importance in the 
musical world. The 
theatre is a counterpart of 
the one planned and built 
by Wagner at Bayreuth. 

In her walks (for she 
is an inveterate pedes- 
trian) she passed, one 

morning, in the tiny vil- 

lage of Boll, four little 

girls playing in front of a 

tumble-down house built, 

apparently, in medizval 
times. They had a doll 

of a unique description. It was made of a 

bootjack, clad in a torn bit of apron. 

The next afternoon Madame Nordica set out 
on foot for Bonndorf, the nearest village of 
importance, with two friends. Half-way up 
the mountain the rain, which had threat- 
ened for some hours, came dripping down. 
Throwing her cloak about her shoulders and 
digging her walking-cane firmly into the slip- 
pety way, she climbed upward. Her cheeks 
were pink from exertion, and perspiration 
mingled with the rain-drops on her face, but 
to Bonndorf she finally came. 

A search disclosed a shop where dolls of 
wonderful waxen and expressionless coun- 
tenances, of the kind that see light in the 
Black Forest, were waiting on the shelves. 

The hour was late, so a carriage was 
ordered at the inn, and down to Boll she 
drove in the twilight. Out of the carriage 
she climbed, the famous Brunnhilde of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and lifted the antique 
knocker on the door of the tumble-down 
house in Boll. It was not yet night, but the 
peasants had gone to bed. Presently a man’s 
head was stuck out of the window. To 
explain her mission was a brief matter. The 
smiling father, in rather scant raiment, hur- 
ried down to take the paper containing the 
four dolls. As she drove away four tousled 
yellow little heads were stuck out of the win- 
dow, and shrieks of delight followed her 
while she waved her hand until a bend in 
ine road shut out the sight and sound of the 
happiness that she had left behind. 


Madame Nordica 
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Ivers & Pon 


This beautiful new style is up to date ¢ 
up to the last moment. The designs 
this and our other new styles just com 
out were drawn by experts. Nothing 
good taste, refinement and the most mod 
ideas in design and finish could sugg 
was omitted. The interior is the reg 
standard Ivers & Pond quality — the hi 
est praise that can be given it. It me 
that nothing better is made or can be ma 
Our Igo2 styles are the best we have 
made, the best that can be made. If 3 
paid $10,000 for a piano you could not bi 
better materials or workmanship, richer 
more musical tone, or greater durabi 
The extra cost would go into case wi 
and elaborate ornamentation. A beautif 
new catalogue, showing cuts of all our 
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HOW TO BUY. 


Our unique method of selling may interest | 
Where no dealer sells our pianos we sell direct; p 
tically bring our large Boston establishment, Fa 
and Warerooms to your door. We will quote you 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as 4 
able in the most remote village in the United St 
if you livedin Boston or New York. More than 
if our careful selection of a piano fails to please 
in other words, if you don’t want it after seeit 
trying it—it returns to us and we pay railroad fri 
both ways. <A postal card will bring you our 
logue and full information. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


and the very most that 
can be put in an air-tight can 
and sold for fifty cents. One 


pound five ounces of the 
celebrated 
Blanke’s 


Faust Blend Z 


Coffee | 


If your grocer does not have it, write us, and | 
send 60 cents in stamps, and we will send youa — 


can by mail. q 
1 ust received 3000 packs | 
Playing Cards phi finest ever made 


they retail at 75 cents. Send us 30 cents in stamps | 
and we will mail you a pack. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. , 


aes ze Tost ESE 
ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheap as wood. Catalogue free. (Bi 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


he Fire-Fighters 
_ By Herbert E. Hamblen 
: (Concluded from Page 9) 


s on my shoulders and had twined a pair 
vigorous legs around my body. I stum- 
1 out into the dark hall, and, hoping to 
rid of my assailant, threw myself over 
avily backwards. We crashed through 
rickety banister, rolled heels over head to 
bottom of the stairs, and landed at the 
, my friend on top and apparently as 
nd as ever. 
I now learned from her infernal screech- 
that she was a woman; crazy, without a 
ubt. She let gomy throat and seized me 
the hair, pounding my face with discour- 
ing force on the bottom step. All the time 
e kept yelling vile epithets in my ear, the 
last offensive of which were ‘‘thief!’’ and 
robber!’’ She got between me and a rear 
indow, and her scraggy form, half-clad in 
jiserable rags, was revealed. I made a 
ish for her. She let out a blood-curdling 
thoop and leaped through the window, 
king sash and all. 
‘I followed the same way. She flew across 
‘e yard and into the rear house, the roof of 
hich was already ablaze, while an occasion- 
whiff of smoke came from one of the upper 
indows. Half-way up the stairs a step was 
me, and my foot went through the hole. 
here was no banister, but I got hold of 
ymething and saved myself from a fall. 
‘hen I reached the opposite wall the door 
ammed behind me, and from the outside 
\e old crone saluted me with: 
|“ Aha, ye divil, ye!’’ (cough) ‘‘I have 
= now!’’ (sneeze) ‘‘Roba poor woman old 
hough to be yer gran’mother, will ye?”’ 
hen the smoke got into her throat and she 
‘oke into a violent fit of coughing. 
I hurried. back and found the door locked 
-it shut from the inside. 
Spurred by dropping sparks and the odor 
‘burning cloth, I gritted my teeth and went 
. it. The woman spared a breath between 
ieezes to curse me every time I bucked the 
oor. *“Oho, ye will, will ye? Not you, me 
ack! Ha,ha, I have ye now! Hit it agin, 
ad scran to ye!’’ and so she encouraged 
ie until the door suddenly gave way and I 
itched headlong into the hall, knocking her 


prawling. I grappled with her, and struggled 
my feet. I reached around her to break 
ie window. It was stove in, and we were 


cored by a stream from Niagara’s hose. 
|The water drove back the smoke and 
tought in the air. We were half drowned, 
lat "Still it was a relief—or a change, any- 
‘ay. Of course the poor old woman got the 
runt of it, including the sash. The cold air 
evived her, she resumed her antics, and I 
heerfully resigned her to a policeman. 
/It took me nearly two hours to get home, 
nd after mother and Jennie got me cleaned 
nd fixed up I went to bed and stayed there 
rten days. Patsy called four days Jater — 

soon as he was able to get out—and 
ported the loss of our men. Although not 
together unexpected, I was greatly shocked. 

had been a fearful baptism for our new 
achine, and every member of the company 
as a close, personal friend. Mr. Leighton 
rought our misfortune to the attention of the 
ommon Council. They passed a vote of 
mpathy with the families of our lost com- 
ades, and gave us two hundred dollars to 
elp fix up the engine again. 
| Before the boys did a thing to her, while 
he-was still black and dirty, they held a 
ameral service in commemoration of our 
jartyred members. They draped her and 
ook her to church. A funeral sermon was 
reached, and then they paraded the prin- 
ipal streets with her. They sent me a car- 
lage, but the doctor wouldn’t let me out, 
0 they marched by the house. 
One day, about a week after I got out, a 
(ranger tapped me on the shoulder and said: 
, Mr. Sinclair, I believe?” 

ves.” 

“Mr. Robert Sinclair?’ 


|“That’s my name; what can I do for 


ou?”’ 
| “ Trouble you to look at this document, 


- snag Mr. Sinclair, if you please.”’ 

t was a warrant for my arrest for interfer- 
4g with an officer while in performance of 
is duty ; the date that of the gas-house fire. 
he chief of police had disciplined the officer 


iA course, reported that I cut the- rope. 

‘T declined to accept a police magistrate’s 
€cision in the matter, and before I got 
| rough with it it cost me about two hundred 
{ollars for the privilege of rendering the city 
me four hours’ free service. 


r letting the crowd through the lines, and’ 


THEYSATURDAY 


EPENITING* POST 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal prin- 


ciples of attaining and preserving perfect health. 


It is not 


a problematical theory, but a system of physiological exer- 
cise, based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


us 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise you such a superb 
muscular development.and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you 
that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as in- 


telligent mental effort. 


nor assist nature with a dose of physic. 


No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin 
I will give you an appetite and a strong 


stomach to take care of it ; a digéstive system that will fill your veins with rich blood ; 
a strong heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation ; a pair of lungs 


that will purify your blood ; a liver that will work as nature designed it should ; a 
set of nerves that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. 


I will increase your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, 


making your daily work a pleasure. 
to sleep. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect 
success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a 
; few minutes’ time in your own 

room just before retiring. 


By this condensed system more exercise and 
benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than 
by any other in two hours, and it is the only 
one which does not overtax the heart. 
the only natural, easy and speedy method for 
perfect 


obtaining 


You will start the day as a mental worker must who 
would get the best of which his brain is capable. 
you all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as 
logical as that study improves the intellect. 


You will sleep as a man ought 


I can promise 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 


A Strong and Sincere Endorsement from a Prominent 


Louisville Citizen. 
LoulISVILLE, Ky., January 22, gor. 


Mr. ALois P. Swozopa, Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Sir: —1am glad an opportunity has been 
given me to add my testimonial to many good ones 
you already have, in regard to the merit of your 
system of physiological exercise. 
time, by conscientiously following the exercises 
outlined by you, my muscles have been developed 
to a remarkable degree, as also has my general 
health been improved. 
the individual attention which you gave my case 
and will say that if there’s anybody in this section 


In two months’ 


I appreciate very much 


desiring any information in reference to your sys- 


Ttars 


health, physical develop- 


ment and elasticity of mind and body. 


tem, refer them to me and I shall take pleasure in 
recommending your exercises in the highest de- 
gree. 
you for the benefit I have derived from your sys- 
tem, I am, yours respectfully, 


Wishing you success and again thanking 


(Signed) F. M. Losey, 


Secretary and Treasurer National Foundry and Machine Co. 


Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recommend the 


system. 


Send eight two-cent stamps for four months’ 
trial subscription to 


SYSTE A MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE 


Brimful of Bright Ideas 
Simplifies Office Work for Business and 
Professional Men 


CONTAINS: 


Business Getting, Factory Organiza- 

tion, Buying, Credits and Collections, 

Y Bookless Accounting, Correspondence, 

fj Filing Letters, Bank and Financial 

fy Methods, Real Estate and Insurance 

Records, Professional Accounts, Library 
Indexing, Public and Society Records. 


The brightest men in the country con- 
tribute articles like above, illustrated in a way 
to show their actual working order. Many valu- 
able improvements in your own system may 
suggest themselves. 7 

Special Offer 3213. Suvscrintion, and 


receive free, without other costs, the advice of any 
or all our experts or their assistants—a service it 
costs many dollars to buy otherwise. 


Shaw-Walker 


Muskegon, Mich. 


$610.00 in Cash 


Given to amateur and 
professional 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


The Largest Exclusive Makers 
of Card Systems in the World, 
Ask for FREE Catalog. 


For prints on ‘‘ ROTOGRAPH”’ 


bromide paper. Send toc. for 
sample package, circulars, copy 
of Bromide Monthly, etc., etc. 


« ROTOGRAPH,”’ 103 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


are given in each case. 


Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions 
Write at once, mentioning THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Post, for full information and convincing endorsements from many of America’s 


leading citizens. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


395 Western Book Building 


m Moving Picture Machines 
: hy STEREOPTICONS You. can make BIG 


MONEY Entertain- 

AAG!) ing the Public. Nothing affords better oppor- 
y tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
| complete outfits and 
| explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
lainment Supply 
Catalog and special 
offer fully explains 
everything,sent free. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
Dearborn Street, Department L, Chieago, Ill. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WM, Y. WILLIS & CO. 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


. 


225 


CHICAGO 


BIRD 
MANNA 


The great secret of 
the Canary Breeders of 
the Hartz Mountains 
in Germany; it will 
restore the song of 
Cage Birds, will pre- 


vent their ailments, 
condition. If given 
during the season of 
will carry the little | 
musician through this | 
the loss ofsong. Sent r 
by mail on receipt of iD 
I 
Stamps. a 
Sold by all Druggists 
The Philadelphia Bird Food Co. 
400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TAUGHT By 
DP CORRESPONDENCE , 
Also. Newspaper Sketching, Designing, etc. “Rect hter lods. 
Prepares quickly for Paying Work. Personal Instruction and 
Largest and Most Practical School, Incorporated. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING 


and keep them in good 
shedding feathers it 
critical period without _ 
15 cents in Postage | 
Bird Book Free on application. 
[LLUSTRATING 
guidance. Adapted to all. Students enthusiastic. Easy terms. 
Write for particulars 11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis, U. 8. A. 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water instantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 


Don’t 

spend 

good money 

for worthless 

substitutes. The 

Star has over 

5 million users, 

and is 25 vears 
in the market. 

KAMPFE BROS. 
8=12 Reade St. 

New York 


Shaves 


Any 
Beard 


It is so simple 


You can become a talented Cornet performer in five % 
minutes. No knowledge of music required. Wonderful 
as the phono h — ingenious as the self-playing piano. 
Already hun s of Bands have equipped themselves 
with the self- ing Brass Band Instruments. Churches 
are organizing Bands and raising money to pay off their 

Mi debts. Wm. F. Miller, leader of the above band, says: 
® ‘‘ Instruments first-class. Just what we needed. Have 
f 14-piece Banil. Intend to » enlarge it. Have had one con- 
cert. Was a great success. Special Offer 2ie. To in- ‘ 
Mm troduce this Wonderful Invention we will send a sample 
8 of our Self-Playing Cornetto prepaid for 25c. with our illus- 
trated catalog. Trade-mark “* Zobo"’ on every instrument. 


Strauss Mfg. Co., 142-146 W. 14th St., Dept. 17, New York 


— 
MPM er od 


A KNIFE THAT WILL CUT 


AND HOLD AN EDGE 


Pore nly 


Pee RISE eR i Te 


Cut is two-thirds size of Senator style. 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. Veneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


ee, = \ No. 118, 2 blades, $1.20 Agents 
SENATOR } No. 120) 3 blades, 1.60 Wanted 
STYLE. (No. 122,4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2ct. stamp for catalogue. Lf interested in 
agency work send for agents’ terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Co.,17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 


AA eA elise ali MAL Alle iA Al i tial i Pal PT 


= 


STOVIAI Mal Al ee 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES! 
k= If your dealer dees not handle 
| eraser 5 MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON 

AND STEEL RANGES we will ship 

the first one ordered from your com- 

munity at the wholesale price; 
saving you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
Freight paid 400 miles 
03 SENT FREE — Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale prices 
and full particulars. 
MALLE Ast E IRON RANGE €0. 
at eaten crea Wis. 


The Ideal Steam Cooker 


Cooks a whole meal over one burner, o7 & 
gasoline, otl, gas or common cook stove. ae 


Reduces Fuel Bills One-half i@ 


Makes tough meats tender. Prevents steam Be 
and eders. Will hold 12 ene-quart jars in cee 
i Bee 
Peon -f 
CHICKEN ) 
| cas 


canning fruits. Whistle blows when Cooker 
as 


80 Day 
Trial 


——e 
POTATOES Ag 


needs more water. We quote special prices 
on coppered nickel-plated cookers, guarantee 
satisfaction and prepay express. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. Agents Wanted. 
TOLEDO COOKER €0., Box 12, Toledo, Ohio 


“0061 ‘gz ‘Uef pauazeg 


Each Pair of Genuine Guyot Suspenders 


Is stamped with makers’ name on webbing and buckle. If fraud- 
ulent imitations are offered by your dealer, send 50 cents for 


sample pair to QS THEIMER BROS., 621 Brondway, N. Y, City 


THE VSATGR DAY 


Literary FolK 


Their Ways @Their Work 


Hall Caine’s Eternal City 


T IS time that human- 

itarians organized a 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Italians. 
The liberties taken by 
novelists with that un- 
happy race have long 
called for redress; and 
Mr. Hall Caine’s latest 
story, The Eternal City 
(D. Appleton & Co. ), 
should arouse us to the 
need of amendment. It 
is a curious fact that though no one dreams of 
writing a novel about Norwegians unless he 
is well acquainted with Norway, nor about 
Russians unless he knows Russia, every man 
cherishes the illusion that a winter in Rome 
places all Italy in his grasp. It has yet to 
dawn upon the Anglo-Saxon that a Latin 
nation is tohim a sealed book; that he has no 
key to its hidden places, no common standard 
by which to judge its civilization, no sympa- 
thy by which to lay hold of itsemotions. Mr. 
Caine, as a Manxman, may feel that his Celtic 


Mr. 


Hall Caine 


PHOTO. BY SARONY, NEW YORK 


| ancestry helps him to a closer view of that 


which is never laid bare; but to hear him 
allude casually to the ‘‘ big-hearted, baby- 
headed, beloved children of Italy,’’ is to 
realize the naive nature of his ignorance. 
The Romans presented to us in this lengthy 
romance are of a type long familiar to novel- 


readers and playgoers. There is Baron 
Bonelli, ‘‘ President of the Council and 
| Minister of the Interior’’—a most accom- 


| favorite, 


There is his 
the beautiful and mysterious Roma. 
There is David Rossi, a noble-hearted hero 
and anarchist, who divides his time between 


plished statesman and villain. 


| writing passionate but imprudent love-letters 


and still 


| discusses 


| intricate. 


(possibly with a view to future publication) 
more passionate and imprudent 
manifestoes. There is a venerable Pontiff, 
called, by Mr. Caine, Pius the Tenth, whose 
intentions are excellent, though his behavior 
seems distressingly feeble; and whose one 
occupation is to hold agitated interviews with 
the other characters in the book, particularly 
with Roma, who has the truly feminine habit 
of telling all she knows. Not that her male 
acquaintances are far behind her in this 
respect. Every one possessed of a state secret 
it’ with charming freedom and 
candor. 

The details of the story are somewhat 
Roma, sent by Bonelli to beguile 
and betray Rossi, falls passionately in love, 
and marries him secretly instead. Rossi, 


| meditating schemes of anarchy as vast as they 
| are vague, is arrested, escapes, and flies to 


England, in which harbor of the expatriated 
he composes love-letters and manifestoes to 
his heart’s content. Roma, parted from her 
husband, comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ God 
intends her ’’ to kill Bonelli, and has the pistol 
in her hand, when Rossi turns up unexpect- 
edly and does the job himself. He then 
takes refuge in the Vatican, where the Pope 
protects him, while Roma confesses the crime 
and is condemned to imprisonment for life in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. Here the Pope 
visits her in the most informal and friendly 
way, and finally receives her into the Catholic 
Church. Meanwhile a talkative Capuchin 
monk has confided to her that Rossi is the 
Pontiff’s son, born in lawful wedlock ere his 
father had dreamed of taking his priestly 
vows. 

Nobody but the Capuchin appears to be 
aware of this interesting circumstance, the 
child’s mother having placed him in a found- 
ling asylum before drowning herself, which 
she does out of pure disinterestedness, and 
because she feels she is an obstacle in her 
husband’s path. Roma, however, who is 
principled against keeping secrets, hints this 
one broadly to the Pope, who, in turn, con- 
fides it to Rossi, when they bid each other a 
final farewell. 

The climax of the tale is political rather 
than sentimental. Bonelli’s death leaves 
Rome at the mercy of the revolutionists. 
The King abdicates; Pius the Tenth resigns 
all claims to temporal power; a Republic on 
broad anarchical principles is proclaimed; 
“war, wealth and ownership of land’’ are 
abolished; and the curtain falls on a new 
Italy, rich ‘‘in liberty and soap.’’ This is 
Mr. Hall Caine’s view of the situation. 

—A gnes ‘Repplier. 


EVENING 


Style 1671 


Our reputation and full guarantee stand back 


Sear ad 


fe) 


of every hat we sell. If you cannot get a 
Hawes Hat in your city send three dollars, 
your height, waist measure, and size hat worn; 
state color, and if a stiff or soft hat is wanted. 
Either of our stores will send you the new 
Fall and Winter shape, express prepaid. 


fawes Hat @mpany 


New York Bosfon 


SEES AR AOS. SORE RE LRA ASE ASP AOR CEES 


FERTERARS AED RCS 


PERERSALS SS 


$750; two others, $500 each, 


scriptions ? 


can get a share. 
all the details. 


mea fa Wood or ae Bedstends 


It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 


MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 


Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 


Write for our 
mailed free. 


plate, **Idenl,” on bed. Take no substitute. 
booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,” 
Address Dept. A, 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utiea, N. Y. 


“QUICK” BUGGY AND WAGON JACK 


Lifts Carriages, Wagons and heavy articles around 
home. Strong, Simple, Compact. Malleable iron and 
hard wood. Price reasonable, Big money maker 
[ for good agents. Easy terms. Free Samples. 
Write for Catalogue. 
QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. O1, Galien, Mich. 


PATENTS = Wee bee B. 


ee Foe 
No Charge for Examination and Opinionon Patent- pet 1869. 
ability of Inv entions, PROMPT; RELIABLE. No 
bogus “‘ guarantees "’ or ** refund schemes.” Un- Paeifie Bldg. 
equaled References. Hand Book, etc., free. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CHEAP RATE orado. We give reduced rates on 
household goods of intending settlers 


to the above States. Write forrates. Map of California, Free. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
38 Market Street, Chicago 40 West 28th Street, New York 


California, Oregon, Washington, Col- 


BAAS SSE RIOR TEER ASE aS NEA A 


$1000 


“Just for the Asking” — 


ees ago THE SATURDAY EVENING Post promised to giv 
$18,000 in cash to 764 persons. 
and so on._ 
simply extra sums, given to those who worked for us. 
also generously paid in money for every bit of work done. 
A young girl who received $1000 writes : 
Oh, just for the asking ; 
more money than I had previously earned in all my life. 
likes THE Post now, and everybody knows who publishes it.” 
So well pleased were we with the result of the offer made last year — 
that we are going to repeat it this winter, only we are going to give ~ 4 
$20,000 instead of $18,000. These large sums of money are simply 
extra inducements, in addition to which every bit of work, whether it — 
be much or little, will be liberally paid for. 
No expense is involved, and no experience necessary. 
If you want some, write us a line and we will send_ 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING Co., PHILADELPHIA 


The RALSTON 


Health Shoe * 


Built on new anatomical 
lasts. Keeps feet warm and pe MORE 
dry on cold, wet days. Dif- oe 


for those who like comfort with style—] 
o ‘* breaking in.’’ 


Sold by our authorized agents, or % 
can fit you by mail. Send for name of 
our local agent or measurement 
blank. 


Our handsome book of latest 
styles is mailed FREE. 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS 


Campello 
Mass. - 


Mention this magazine. 


One received $1000 ; another, 
These cash prizes were 
Each one was Fs 


‘‘ How did I get the sub- 
it was all very jolly, and it was 


Everybody — 


— 


7) 


«TOUCH TYPEWRITING” _ 


By Chas. H. McGurrin, the world’s most expert operator, is 
plete exposition of the best method to attain the highest de 


Clearly instructs the method of typewriting without lookin; 
keys. Every stenographer knows that increase of — 
increase of salary. Price $1.00. iM 


F. M. SKINNER, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chi 
‘PAT ENT SEC URED or FERS eae 
opinion as to 
Sen “dee ony Gul 
finest publication ever issued for — distribution. _ Pate 
secured through us advertised without charge in 
Record. Sample copy /ree. ‘ 
>OYs J. EVANS & aa Washington, D 
If will send 
” PAPER FREE of 5 boy frtends} over 12 y 
age we will send you The Star for three 
OY Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, wi 
THE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, = 
Wall Paper That Decorates 
Because it is designed, colored and manufactured 
duce decorative results. Itis all marked Pittsburg 
Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold by leading de 
FRANKLIN H. HO 
Washington, D. 0. 
No Attorney’s fee 
patent is allowed. Write for “INVENTOR’S @ 
When in 
OME TICE! vtheai 
rest for miu 
body. Your physician will agree. Booklet fi 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville Y 


Stationery 
Elegance 


A handsome box contain- 
ing two quires. of Soclety 
Vellum (cream or azure) or 
Newport Bond (white or 
azure) stamped with your 
monogram in any color. © 
Choice of designs shown in 
corners and 50 plain en- 
velopes to match. Sent post- 
paid for 


$1.25 


(25c. extra for monogram 
tn gold or stlver.) 


CORRECT 


VISITING 
CARDS 


SCRIPT ENGRAVING —Style 16. 


Engraved plate, sae ony, and 50 finest quality cards, 75c. 
Address or Day 35c, a line additional. 


ROMAN ENGRAVING —Style 20. 


Mrs. EpwaRD CARRINGTON DREXEL 


Engraved plate, zavze onZy, and 50 finest quality cards, 
$1.85. Address or Day $1.00 a line additional. Additional 
cards, per pack of fifty, 45c., per hundred, 70c. 

A book on social 


forms mailed FREE 
WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 
909 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Largest Retatl Stationers 
in the world, 


BISHOP (aes) FURNITURE 
You will find the latest styles 


aud perfect quality at low prices. Doubts vanish before 
our liberal offer, Allowing Furniture in your Home Five 
Days, when it may be returned at our expense and 
your money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory. 


No. 99 Buffet 
Our Price, $25 


Retail Value, $35 
Constructed throughout of 
solid quarter-sawed oak, 
piano polish, golden fin- 
ish orin Flemish. Hand 
cut carvings. Solid brass 
handles and ball bear- 
ing castors. One drawer 
velvet lined for silver- 
ware. Handsome curved 
front. Drawers fitted 
with mortised locks. 
Has French Bevel Plate 
Mirror, 40x 19in. Size 
of top, 46x19in. Style 
and quality in every detail of design, material, work- 
manship and finish. 

WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of 
Mississippi river and north of Tennessee, and allow 
freight that far to points beyond. Extensive variety of 
Buffets and other furniture, reliable in style, quality 
and price, in large Catalogue, FREE. 


We take all risk of damage in shipping. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AZO=mDNEQ 


On The Yacht——Or At Home 
THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic — Non-absorbent — Odorless. 

A BOON TO THE INVALID—A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in 
small space. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
Mechanical Fabric Co., Dept. C, Providence, R.I. 


Painting 
sent free 
on request 
to any one 

that wants 

to know how 

to paint well 

and econom- 
ically. 

Liberal induce- 

ments to dealers. 


Patton Paint Co. 


TAUGH 


ILLUSTRATI BY MAIL 


‘Home lessons by well-known artists. Practical, mod- 
ern, clear. Personal classes in N.Y. Catalog free. 


N.Y. SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 1512 Broadway, New York 
—_—_—. 


TELEGRAPHY 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 
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The Fright of “‘Uncle Remus” 


The Japanese maiden and the moon do not 
equal Uncle Remus in shyness. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris, of Atlanta, Georgia, who is 
called “‘ Uncle Remus’? by his friends and 
the public, is probably the shyest man in the 
country. It is not assumed; it is tempera- 
mental. It is beyond his strength to be 
introduced to a stranger, and he gets fright- 
ened if he has to talk to any one whom he 
does not see daily. His family and his 
friends have unfortunately so fostered this 
sensitiveness of his that now he will never be 
able to overcome it. 

When he was an editorial writer on the 
Atlanta Constitution, Mr. Howell, who was the 
Editor-in-Chief, saw to it that Mr. Harris’ 
room was as safely guarded from interrup- 
tions as royalty would be. The presence of a 
stranger in his room for a few moments would 
have upset him so that he could not have 
written an editorial that day. On his first 
trip to New York he registered as “J. C. 
Harris’’ so that no one would think of 
“Uncle Remus.’’ 

Now his shyness has extended to his work. 
Recently he went into the house of an inti- 
mate friend in Atlanta, and as he entered the 
library he heard a member of the family 
reading Brer Rabbit. He had stage fright at 
once at the sound of his own written words. 

The host jumped up and said: “‘ Here is 
the very man, children, to help you out. . I 
can’t read this dialect. Joel, please finish 
up this story for the family.’’ 

Mr. Harris declared that he would go home 
at once if they asked him to read or if he 
heard another line of that story read before 
him. The book had to be closed and the 
children told not to talk about it. 


Mr. Goss a Practical Helper 


Recently a Chicago newspaper man 
paused before a bookstore window which was 
heaped high with copies of The Redemption 
of David Corson, and he said to his com- 
panion: 

““There is one instance, at least, in which 
lightning struck in the right place. If the 
size of an author’s heart determined the 
measure of his success every book written by 
Charles Frederic Goss would sell a million 
copies. 

““When I struck Chicago I had neither job 
nor prospect of one. There was not a man 
in the whole big city who knew me, and it 
didn’t take many days of knocking about 
from one newspaper office to another to con- 
vince me that not a human being here cared 
to know me. But that was where I made 
my mistake. One night I happened to step 
inside Mr. Moody’s Chicago Avenue Church. 
Mr. Charles Frederic Goss was in charge of 
the work and at the close of the services I 
met him. He passed over the conventional 
revivalistic questions regarding my spiritual 
condition, but quickly found out where I was 
stopping, and that I was looking for work 
and had met with disappointment in my 
applications. From that hour I felt that I 
certainly had one friend in Chicago —and he 
a very cheerful one. : 

““ Week after week passed, and finally a 
month and a half, before I secured my first 
position. In the latter part of that proba- 
tionary period I was in constant terror of the 
day of reckoning that was to come with my 
landlady, to whom I had not paid a dollar. 
Strangely enough, however, she never men- 
tioned the matter or suggested that I find 
some other place. My credit appeared to be 
as firm as that of the bank cashier at my 
right, who paid his board every Saturday 
night, before the whole company, handing 
out crisp bills as he took his seat at the table. 

“Finally, when I was able to pay her, I 
spoke of the unaccountable forbearance she 
had shown me as a stranger. 


“Oh, I knew you were all right,’ she | 
‘Mr. Goss came here to the house | 
Any boarder | 
who has him for a friend can let his bills run | 


replied. 
and talked with me about you. 


with me as long as he needs.’ 


‘ AJl this time the author of David Corson | 


had been keeping my courage up by assuring 


me there was a place for every honest man | 


who had a desire to work; but he had never 


so much as hinted that he had personally | 
established my credit at the boarding-house | 


where I was in arrears. 
“He always gave away a large share of 


his salary, and was never so happy as when 


helping some person in desperate circum- 
stances. In his college course he had a great 
battle to retain his grasp on the faith which 
had been taught him in boyhood. This 
struggle can be traced very distinctly in the 
pages of his novel.”’ 
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Complete Sets Sent on Approval 


s@s~Prepaid to any part of the United States 
piano accompaniment. 


35 
Over 2200 Pages 


20 Editors and Special Contributors 


Instrumental selections for 
the piano. 


Songs for all voices with 


This valuable permanent collection of 
musical masterpieces can be obtained by 
those who act promptly at 


Less than one-tenth the cost 
in sheet form 


“ Nothing so fine and well worth having in one’s 
home.” — Margaret E. Sangster. 

“JY look for one favorite after another, and I find 
them all there.”— Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“A most valuable collection of instrumental and 
vocal music, printed in convenient form with 
valuable notes and information added.” 

— Senator Allison, of Iowa. 


WORLD'S BEST MUSIC 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


LIBRARY 
OF THE 


Instrumental selections by the greatest composers ; melodious, not too difficult, 
and including popular and operatic melodies, and classic and romantic piano music. 
The best old and new songs, duets, trios, quartets and choruses upon every subject. 
400 portraits and illustrations, over 400 biographies of musicians, and more than 
100 new and copyrighted selections by American musicians. The work is 
planned for cultured homes and sympathetic performers. 


Over Strauss Rubinstein Paderewski Chopin Wagner 
goo other Mozart Balfe Hayda Gounod Emmett 
Composers Beethoven Sullivan Schytte Handel Buck 
represented in Schumann Smith Bizet Benedict Damrosch 
this collection : Schubert Bishop Rameau Mattei De Koven 


The Library of The World’s Best Music 
is really Two Sets of subscription books, 
bound together in a new, uniform edition. The subscription prices for the two sets 
were never less than $30.00 in cloth and $40.00 in half-leather. Our low club prices 
are $21.00 in fine cloth binding, and $25.00 in half-leather binding. We pay trans- 
portation charges. We are so confident these books will please you that we are 
willing to send them on approval. 


Marvelously Low Price. 


THE SET CONSISTS of 8 Volumes, comprising 2200 pages nearly sheet 
music size; dimensions of volumes, 9 by 12 inches; one inch thick 


{2 Mail this Coupon To-day. 


We Pay Transportation 
No Risk Incurred 


The University Society, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me on approval a set of the ** World’s Best 
Musie” in half-leather. If satisfactory, I agree to pay $1 within 5 days and 
$1 per month thereafter for 24 months; if not satisfactory, I agree to return 
them within 5 days. 


Illustrated Specimen Pages 


sent on receipt of postal. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY - 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SIGNED....-- Meo ee a eta ieee Satie ava aia Nate oman rebar ast aran teten sa 


ADDRESS Coast oe sda tete sash tvs dane Ven peuetden swab deayS suas sesee 


S. E. P. 9-28-'01. In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months, 


It is not necessary to send coupon if THE SATURDAY EVENING 
PosT is mentioned. 
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LEARN TO BE AN 


Send for prospectus 
Classes now forming for the fall term 


qpee Chicago Correspondence College of Adver- 
tising teaches the art by mail in three months 
at nominal tuition fee. This is the only school 
whose instructors hold high-grade positions. They 
are the men who, to-day, write the advertisements 
for Chicago’s greatest stores. 


Men and Women Eligible. Salaries of from $40 
to $100 per week paid good advertising writers. 
The demand is greater than the supply. The 
only profession that is not overcrowded. 


Get Away from Clerical Drudgery 


Chicago Correspondence College of Advertising 


| 4 ~ ee | Suite F, 625 Isabella Bldg., Chicago 
: wd 


Louis LEuBRIE, Adv. Mer. Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
Instructors-in-Chief:} Witt K. CocHrang, Adv. Mgr. *‘ The Hub.” 


; / Lexoro_p AUSTRIAN, Adv. Mgr. “Vhe Abendpost.” 
- } Indorsed by all the great stores and newspapers. 


For Winter 
Wear 


There is snug comfort, delight- 
ful satisfaction and incidentally 
less need for quinine and cold 
cures if you have Lewis Union 
Suits — for men and women. 


Warmth Retaining Wool spe- |] 
cially selected before it isspun jf 
is the beginning of the quality. i} 
Knit to Order on the Lewis jf 
machines means an individual- | 
ity of excellence; and that you | 
get Lewis perfection in Lewis 
Underwear only; knitto fityou. {Hf 


Fit and Wear are Guaranteed. i 
Buy of your local dealer; he is jf 
authorized to take back and re-_ |i 
fund the money for any Lewis [ff 
Underwear that isn’t right. If | 
you cannot do this and buy of 
us direct, send the goods back 
at our expense if there is any- 
thing wrong. 

Catalogue and Samples are Free. 
Send us your dealer's name if you prefer to buy of 
him, or we will send 24 samples and self measurement 
blank for the asking, and see that results are satisfactory. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 
. 220 Main Street Janesville, Wis. 


The 
soft, 
fleecy 
surface of 
Wright’s 
Health 
Underwear 
is produced bya 
new, scientific proc- 
ess. It meets hygien- 
ic requirements better 
than any other fabric in 
any other undergarment, no 
matter what the price. It is 
soft to the skin —a real fleece of 
comfort. Wright's Health Under- 
wear, by being reasonably priced, 
has brought healthful dressing within 
the means of all. Ask to see it when 
selecting underwear. Send for catalogue. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO, 
75 Franklin Street, New York 


If you are under thirty, in good health, 
write us for special proposition, showing how 
to secure an endowment of $10,000 for yourself 
if you live, or for your family if you die. 

(This is a favorite plan with business men to accumu- 
late capital while they are gaining the skill, experience 


and judgment to use it successfully in business, and 
also to protect their families if they die.) 


A MAN WHO DID.—Abraham S , West Chester, 
Pa., paid $164.70 a year for a 20-year Endowment. 
He received dividends of 34 per cent. ($1125.68), had 
life insurance for twenty years, and then was handed 
$3000 at the end. 


Write to-day for proposition to the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


The Photo-Miniature 


The most interesting photo- 
graphic magazine published. Each 
number a complete book telling 
all about one sulject, charmingly 
illustrated, 28 numbers ready, 
comprehending a liberal educa- 
tion in photography: Photogr 
phy at Home; Photographi 
Children ; Developers and Develop- 
ment; Street Photography; Land- 
seape; und Cloud Photography, 
etc., 25 cents each. $2.50 per year. 
Sold by all dealers. Write for full 
list of subjects. 

TENNANT & WARD, Publishers 
287-B Fourth Ave., New York City | 


| On these shelves baking is done. 


THE. SATURDAY, EVENING LOSE 


Oddities and N ovelties 


of E-very-Day Science 


Cooking by Sun-Rays 


Cooking by the heat of the sun is a novel 
idea, but suggests economy, and is certainly 
practicable if there is no exaggeration in the 
claims made by a San Francisco inventor in 
behalf of a newly patented contrivance. 

The apparatus consists of a sort of oven 
made in the shape of a rectangular box, open 
on one of its four sides (through glass) to the 
direct rays of the sun, and similarly exposed 
on another side to solar rays reflected from a 
series of prismlike mirrors. Inasmuch as 
the box and mirrors are adjustable at various 
angles, the rays of the sun may be concentrated 
upon the inside of the oven at any hour of 
the day. 

The oven is set upon one edge. Whereas 
the upper twosides are of glass, the lower two 
sides are of wood, and the whole box, save for 
the two glass sides, is double-walled and lined 
with felt and sawdust. Thus, glass being 
also a non-conductor, the heat that enters the 
box does not easily get out again. In fact, if 
there were water inside, it is claimed that it 
would quickly boil on a sunshiny day. 

The internal arrangement of the oven con- 
sists of three shelves which remain horizon- 
tal no: matter at what angle the box is placed. 
Along the 
top edge of the box extends a flat piece of 
metal, hollow inside, into which hot air is 
admitted from the oven beneath. This is a 
broiler, and the inventor says that one may 
cook a steak on it nicely. 

One advantage of the solar method of 
cooking is that it is clean. Nofuel has to be 
supplied, and there are no ashes to remove. 
It is a process that recommends itself most 
strongly, therefore, to the neat and thrifty 
housewife. 


Diamonds Found in Back Yards 


Geologists have just about made up their 
minds that diamonds will never be found in 
this country in any considerable quantities. 
Every now and then a gem of this kind turns 
up in an accidental sort of way in one place or 
another, and suggestions of diamond fields 
offer themselves to imaginative people. 
Why, it is urged, should not the United 
States, so rich in almost everything else, pos- 
sess this kind of mineral wealth, hidden away 
in some unsuspected locality ? 

Such a thing is possible, but unlikely. 
Geologically, nearly the whole of this country 
has been pretty well explored, and there does 
not seem to be any prospect that it will ever 
rival South Africa as a producer of diamonds. 
A few dollars’ worth of these gems per annum 
appears to be about all we can reasonably 
expect as an output. 

The only diamond of considerable size that 
we produced last year weighed four and a 
half carats, and was found about thirty miles 


| south of Birmingham, Alabama, under rather 


odd circumstances. It turned up in a back- 
yard garden where some earth had been put 
to fill up a few holes. Presumably the gem 
was contained originally in this earth, a por- 
tion of which was placed close to the house, 
where water dripped upon it from the over- 
hanging roof. 

By and by a little girl came out of the 
house into the garden. It had been raining 
hard, and she noticed, near the steps, a par- 
ticularly bright pebble, which had been 
washed clean by the rain. Securing it, she 
took it to her mother, and later it was identi- 
fied as a real diamond of remarkably pure 
water. Experts stated that it would yield a 
cut stone of one carat and a half, or possibly 
more. 

There is a popular notion to the effect that 
rough diamonds are not bright, but this is a 
mistake. Even in that condition they are 
very bright, with a peculiar ‘‘adamantine 
lustre,’’ as it is called, which no other sub- 
stance possesses. However, the crude dia- 
mond crystal is not transparent; one cannot 
see through it. ‘ 

The Jubilee Diamond (now the property of 
a syndicate), which is the largest and finest 
in the world, is so prefectly cut that, when 
placed on the small truncated apex of its 
pyramid, it stands perfectly balanced, though 
measuring one inch and five-eighths in length, 
one inch and three-eighths in breadth, and 
one inch indepth. It was cut from the larger 
part of an irregular crystal of unusual size 
which was found, in 1893, at Jagersfontein, 
in South Africa. A black spot near the 
middle of the stone was the reason for cut- 
ting it in two. 


<u 
Ses 


1 you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 


their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


NEw York, 252 Pearl Street. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 


CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 


CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
St. Louis, 112 Fourth Street. 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE: 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant,Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutel 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 


._ Absolute Range Perfection! “%2°x387° 
eae ea Freight paid 500 miles. ; 


Clapp’s Ideal Steel Range 


sent on request, freight prepaid, for inspection. It is the best possible to produce and 
- sold on such liberal terms that anyone can buy the best steel range made. Clapp’s Ideal 
is so far superior to other rangés, that you should see photographs and detailed de- 
scriptions of each and every part to see what a perfect range it is. My plan enables you 
, to satisfy yourself before finishing payment that Clapp’s Ideal is positively the most — 
durable, economical and handsome range made. Made for those who want the ‘* top 
notch "in a steel range. I couldn't offer such liberal terms of payment if it were not 
the best. Prices right for highest quality. I have a cheaper range complete for 
$25.00; also other stoves and ranges for cottages or hotels. 
SENT FREE. 


Refer to all banks and agencies. My 
0: The very best for the least money." 62% Summit Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Wheatlet 
Satistfies 


perfectly satisfies. It is a complete 
food, and the only complete food, It 
contains practically all of the elements | 
needed to nour- 
ish the human 
body and brain. 
It is the most delicious of all Breakfast 
Foods, and is enjoyed by children and 
all other members of the family. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 


Write for Free booklet 


Sold by grocers generally 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly 

and preserve jars in the old-fash- | 

ioned way. Seal them by the] | 

new, quick, absolutely sure 

i way—by a thin coating 

NY pure,refined Paraffine Wax. | 
+) 


Has no taste or odor. Is | 
air tight and acid proof. | 
Easily applied. Useful in | 
a dozen other ways about | 
the house. Full directions | 
’ with each pound cake. 


Sold everywhere. 


and be stronger, healthier, 

E A VEGETARIAN happier, clearer-headed = 
and save money, Learn 

about Vegetarianism through the VEGETARIAN MAGi 
ZINE. Send $1.00 for year’s subscription, or 10c, for 1 mont 


The Vegetarian, 80 McVicker Building, Chicago 


Free inspection and trial. CASH or CREDIT. 


Descriptive catalogue, booklets and full information. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP 


Is 


an a 


Thomas Brackett Reed 


Editor-in-Chief 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS: 


Tton. Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Rossiter Johnson 
Albert Ellery Bergh Jonathan P, Dolliver 
Edward Eyerett Hale Nathan Haskell Dole 
John B. Gordon James B. Pond 
George MeLean Harper 

Edwin M. Bacon 

Truman A. DeWeese 
Clark Howell 


only 


Ww 


Lorenzo Sears and 


Champ Clark 


Increase Your Salary 
__ By Increasing Your Ability 


Complete business course taught by 
mail. Single and double entry Book- 
BeePing, Business Forms, Business 
_ Arithmetic, Commercial Law, Letter- 
_ writing, Penmanship, etc. Only spare 
time required for study. You can 
earn while learning. Fees cash or 
installments. Send for catalogue. 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS (Inc.) 
A 1404 Transit Building, New York City 


bizd 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
We fit the student for 
work in Newspaper, 
Lithographing, Engrav- 
ing and other establishments, or 
the Studio. The profession is highly prof- 
itable, and the demand for competent, educated 
artists practically unlimited. PRACTICAL 
| Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 


Write for further information. 


CHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Box 2893), Battle Creek, Mich. 


LEARN 
Shorthand 


From a Shorthand Writer 


of the last Democratic national }f 
convention will teach you the 
| same system of shorthand he 
i] uses, at Your Home, at an ex- | 
pense of 50 cts.a week. Moncey } 
| refunded in case of dissatisfac- | 
tion. Stenographers perfected for 


a k. Write fe le 
AT HOME las, -R. F, ROSE © ae 


| 15 Metropolitan Block,CH. 


= = == <=, 


Do You Wanta 


MUSICAL or Address 
DRAMATIC THE THEATRE 
25 W. 33d St. 


New York 


The Bliss Electrical School 


a practical course in applied electricity, com- 
in one year. 


eet, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HORACE PORTER 


The Publication 


work. 
repartee, or a story, potent in significance, and aflame with 
human interest. 
speaking peoples are eloquent, but the best—only the best, 


the guiding rule of Mr. Reed and his colleagues. 
editorial labors have been immense. 


| The Official Shorthand Reporter {f 


one Opens September 30th. Catalog 
pplication to L. Denton Bliss, Principal, 614 12th 


MARK TWAIN 


10 HANDSOME 


an event of premier importance. For the first time 


\ the best After-dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, 
Anecdotes, Reminiscences and Repartee of America’s 


and England’s most brilliant men have been selected 
— edited —arranged—by an editorial board of men 
themselves eloquent with word and pen—men who 
have achieved eminence in varied fields of activity. 
These gems of spoken thought were fugitive from 
lack of proper preservative means, until the Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, upon voluntarily retiring from the 
Speakership of the House of.Representatives, gath- 


ered about him these men of mark and experience in 
literature, his friends and co-workers in other fields, 
and began the task of preparing this great work. 
East, South and West, and the Mother country as well, 
have been searched for gems in every field of eloquence. 


North, 


Here was a lecture that had wrought upon the very souls 
of great audiences; 
“between the lines’? was freighted with the destinies of 
nations. 
words the love, the honor and the tears of millions, and there 


there an after-dinner speech, which 
Here was an eulogy expressing in few but virile 


ddress pregnant with the fruits of a strenuous life’s 
Or, perchance, a reminiscence, keen, scintillant 


Matter there was in abundance, for English- 


the great, the brilliant, the worthy to endure — has been 
Their 


hile libraries and musty files were being delved into in a 


hundred places — while famous men were putting into manu- 
script their brain children — while reminiscence, repartee, and 
story were being reduced to type, and speeches, addresses 


lectures, which money could not buy, were in friend- 


JOHN D. MORRIS & CO., I 


The Rest of 


ber double number. ‘Vhis issue contains the firs 
Domestic Animals,” which will run through twel 
species of the animals with which we are familiar 


to the different breeds and their usefulness. Mr. 
on natural history. 


Each number also contains a wealth of other 


most readable form. It teaches thoughtfulness, k 


There is no publication like it. 
business man says: “It has stimulated the entire 


September, 1901, to the end of 1902, For 10 cents 


A Valuable 


methods of keeping accounts. 
Baker-VYawter 


adopted. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 


PENMANSHIP 


TENOGRAPH 


thoroughly taught hy mail or personally. Situatio 


CATALOGUE FREE 
EASTMAN, Box 907, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


etl 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


of “MODERN ELOQUENCE” 


Yearly subscriptions for Pers AnD ANIMALS received during October will be entered to run until the 
end of 1902, thus giving absolutely free the remaining issues of this year, including the splendid Septem- 


tication has played in the rise of man from savagery through barbarism to civilization, and something as 


His articles alone will be well worth the subscription price of 


PETS AND ANIMALS, Only 50 Cts. a Year 


the whole family, of interest to every member, especially the children. 
are young. Clever stories, attractive illustrations and articles of an instructive character are blended in 


kingdom, always of absorbing interest to young people, as a means of illustrating these great lessons. 
One subscriber writes: “It seems as if it were edited by inspiration.” A 


have all learned many wonderful things not known before.” 


Our Special October Introduction Offer 


For 50 cents, the regular price for one year, PETS AND ANIMALS will be mailed sixteen months, from 


Publishers-PETS AND ANIMALS, 56 Citizens Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ohio 


The plodding book-keeper whose ambition is merely to make so many entries a day 
cannot advance himself as rapidly as the man who keeps informed as to 
Eyery book-keeper should post himself on 


so that he may intelligently present their advantages to his employer and have them 
They can be applied to any business. i 
an economical system of accounting which will show the condition of 
of each business day, simplify your office work and save its cost 
Please write fur pamphlet, ‘The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition,’ 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. 


TYPE-WRITING 
BOOKKEEPING 


furnished graduates of complete commercial course. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW J. P. DOLLIVER 


LIBRARY VOLUMES) 


ship’s name being offered, Mr. Reed was preparing for this 
work, his most ambitious contribution to literature —his 
piece de résistance —“ The Influence and the History of 
Oratory.” Prof. Lorenzo Sears, beloved and honored in 
many lands for his critical and contributary work in literature, 
was writing ‘““The History of After-dinner Speaking.” So 
with Champ Clark, Edward Everett Hale, Senator Dolliver 
and Hamilton Wright Mabie —each was producing a special 
contribution, which of itself isa gem of thought, a monument 
to research, study and observant experience. 

Whatever the viewpoint, this work is without precedent. 
It has no predecessor, no competitor. Speeches that have 
been flashed across continents, lectures that have been re- 
peated over and over again to never-tiring audiences (but 
never published), addresses that have made famous the man, 
the time and the place—these are brought together for the 
first time, and with them a large number of the wittiest say- 
ings of the wittiest men of the nineteenth century. 

For an hour— for a whole evening in the easy chair at home 
—for the study of style and diction that have electrified 
brilliant assemblies, for the man ambitious to become a suc- 
cessful or popular public speaker, and for the one who has to 
prepare a toast or an address, this work is a never-failing 
source of charm and inspiration. Nor is this solely “a man’s 
work.” “The tenderest tribute to woman I have ever read,” 
said Senator Dolliver when he read the manuscript of Joseph 
Choate’s after-dinner speech, “The Pilgrim Mothers.” 

“MODERN ELOQUENCE” is sumptuously published, but 
moderately priced. To properly present this eclectic library, 
Portfolios comprising Table of Contents, fine Photogravures, 
chromatic plates, sample pages and other interesting material 
have been prepared. One of these Portfolios, with full particu- 
lars regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc., will be mailed free 
on application, if you mention The Saturday Evening Post, 


101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


D = 


the Year Free 


t installment of Ernest Ingersoll’s “’Vhe Story of Our 
ve numbers. ‘These articles will tell the origin of each 
in every-day life, its native country, the part its domes- 


Ingersoll is noted as one of the most competent writers 


PETS AND ANIMALS is a journal for 
It appeals to all whose hearts 


valuable matter. 


indness and mercy, and uses the literature of the animal 


Culture.” 


household in the study of natural history, in which we chamber. 


Sample copy free on request. 


the journal will be sent four months on trial. Address 


Book-Keeper 


the better 


Business Systems 


Our accountants will devise and install 
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By Ex-President Grover Cleveland 


HE dastardly and now thrice-repeated assassination of 
| a President of the United States, and the terrible cir- 
cumstances attending the crime, have filled the popu- 
Jar mind with shock and trepidation. This has given rise 
to a universal demand among our citizens that at this late 
| day something more shall be done by way of protecting 
_ the life of our Chief Executive than is accomplished by the 
deterrent effect of the conviction and execution of the 
miserable and loathsome creatures who strike the fatal 
blow. This demand is intensified by the fact that even 
the restraint that follows this exhibition of stern retributive 
justice is lost if the foul deed happens to be committed 
within the jurisdiction of a State whose laws do not 
denounce the crime of murder with the punishment of 
death. Thus the chance is by no means remote that our 
Chief Executive may be assassinated and a great nation be 
_ staggered by direful fear and apprehension, and yet that 
, the foul life of the murderer may be saved, to heroize 
assassination in the imagination of the enemies of social 
order and to become a centre of sympathy and pity among 
those who disseminate vicious discontent. It is at this time 
a perfectly natural and justifiable cause of satisfaction that 
the hopeless and self-convicted perpetrator of the infamous 
crime which now darkens with mourn- 
ing every honest American household 
can anticipate nothing more gratifying to 
| his brutal self-conceit, and nothing more 
heroically notorious or sensational, than 
a shameful death under the law. 
Our people have not forgotten that 
hardly more than a year ago a plot was 
_ hatched on American soil which culmi- 
nated in the assassination of a European 
King ; and now that the continuance of 
such plotting has forced the poisoned 
chalice to our own lips, it is insisted on 
all sides with an earnestness that will not 
subside with the present acute excite- 
ment, that not only should such terrible 
crimes be adequately and certainly pun- 
ished in all their branches of execution, 
instigation and encouragement, but that 
the opportunity for murderous confer- 
ence should be prevented, and the 
bloody counsels of assassination be 
placed under the ban and watchfulness 
of the law. It is hardly conceivable that 
our countrymen will long condone a fail- 
_ ure on the part of those intrusted with 
/ national interests to take such steps in 
this direction as will indicate the solicit- 
ous care of our people for their consti- 
tuted Government, and express their 
determination that the faithful discharge 
of the highest public duty shall not pro- 
voke the peril of violent death. 
It is suggested that the safety of the 
‘ President can be much increased by cur- 
tailing his accessibility to the public. 
It is even said that the custom which has 
always permitted to the people large lati- 
tude in meeting and greeting their Chief 
Executive, by taking him by the hand, is 
absurdly dangerous. 
A radical diminution of the popular 
enjoyment of those privileges would be 
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much more difficult of accomplishment than at first 
blush is apparent. The relations between all the decent 
people of the land and the President are very close. On 
the part of the people this situation is the outgrowth 
of their feeling that they have a more direct proprietary 
interest in the Presidential office than in any other in- 
strumentality of their Government. They have deter- 
mined by their united and simultaneous suffrages who 
the President shall be. In his high office they regard 
him as the representative of their sovereignty and self- 
government; and, as the administrator of laws made 
for their welfare and advantage, they look upon him as 
their near friend—alive to their needs and anxious for 
their prosperity and happiness. Closely allied to these 
sentiments and perhaps directly resulting from them there 
is an immensely strong band of attachment between all 
good citizens and their President which, though difficult to 
define, is nevertheless unmistakably real and distinctively 
American. In the minds of all law-abiding people, except- 
ing an insignificant minority whose love of country is selfish 
or who make party scheming an occupation, this attach- 
ment overreaches party affiliations and crowds out of 
memory the exciting incidents of party strife. It may be 


Mr, Cleveland in his library 


said to rest upon a feeling of sincere and generous good- 
fellowship or comradeship which includes the idea that, 
though the President has been clothed with high honor by 
his fellow-countrymen, he is still one of the people, that 
he still needs their support and approbation, and that he 
is still in sympathy with them in every condition of their 
daily life. 

This attachment and affection of our plain and honest 
people for their President is not only manifested by their 
desire to see, hear and greet him, but these kindly senti- 
ments are stimulated and strengthened by every indulgence 
of this desire. When danger is charged against this indul- 


‘gence let us remember that, while only one of our three 


Presidential assassinations can be in any way related to a 
public opportunity for the people to greet the President, 
such opportunity has in many millions of honest hearts 
rekindled wholesome Americanism, and made more deep 
and warm patriotic impulse. Against one miscreant who, 
with a desperate foolhardiness that can hardly be again 
anticipated, has through access to the head of our Nation 
accomplished a murderous purpose, we should not forget 
the countless numbers of those who in the privilege of like 
access would prevent such accomplishment with their lives. 
All things considered it is a serious ques- 
tion, even at a time when all are aroused 
to the need of better protection of the 
President, whether a serious limitation of 
the people’s public access to him is justi- 
fied as either necessary or effective. 

It is not amiss to add that in discussing 
the curtailment of the privileges long ac- 
corded to the public in this regard the 
President himself must be reckoned with. 
We shall never have a President who is 
not fond of the great mass of his country- 
men and who ts not willing to trust them. 
His close contact with them is inspiring 
and encouraging. Their friendly greeting 
and hearty grasp of his hand, with no 
favors to ask and no selfish cause to urge, 
bring pleasant relief from official perplex- 
ities and annoying importunities. The 
people have enjoyed a generous access 
to their President for more than a hundred 
years. Weighing the remote chance of 
harm against the benefit and gratification 
of such access both to himself and the 
people, it can hardly be predicted that a 
project for its abolition would be sanc- 
tioned by any incumbents of the Presi- 
dential office. 

It is by no means intended to suggest 
that this access should be unregulated and 
entirely free from all precaution. Those 
charged with care for the President on 
such occasions should never in the least 
degree tolerate the idea that there can be 
a harmless person of unsound mind ; nor 
should they relax their watch for such 
persons and for all others that may prop- 
erly be suspected of a liability to do harm. 
Every doubtful case should be determined 
on the side of safety and all suspicious 
movements or conduct should challenge 
prompt and effective caution. Such pre- 
cautions can be taken quietly and 
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unostentatiously. It may be safely said, however, that 
among the millions interested in having such precautions 
for Presidential safety adopted, the President himself will 
be the least anxious concerning them. This will always 
be so. 

The fact is not overlooked that we have fallen upon a 
time when the danger of Presidential assassination, grow- 
ing out of conditions and causes to which our thoughts 
have been somewhat accustomed, is nearly forgotten as we 
are confronted face to face with another menace more 
dreadful in intent, more secret in machination, and more 
cunning and unrelenting in execution than any other. We 
can no longer doubt the existence and growth of a spirit of 
anarchy in our midst. It seems to need no especial excit- 
ing cause to rouse it to deadly activity, but deliberately 
plans murder in high places—senseless and useless except 
to indulge its love for blood and its hatred of every agency 
of human government. Though of foreign parentage it has 
been permitted to pass our gates, and has been too long 
allowed to construe American freedom of speech and action 
as meaning unbridled and destructive license to dissemi- 
nate the doctrines of hate and social disorder, and to teach 
assassination. 

Our people in their grief and indignation are asking why 
this should continue ; and they are inquiring whether their 
belief in free institutions compels them to tolerate the 
deadly infection of anarchy. They have been taught that 
nations, like individuals, possess inherently the right of 
self-defense. They see this right exercised by the exclu- 
sion from our country of diseased persons and of criminals 
and persons under contract to labor here to the detriment 
of our workingmen. They have seen substantially the 
entire Chinese race excluded from our upon 
grounds that seem almost trivial in comparison with the 
reasons that cry out against the admission of anarchists. 
It appears to them perfectly palpable that when the per- 
sonal character and behavior of aliens seeking to mingle 
with our population may involve our peace and security, it 
would be only a wise safeguard to exact evidence of their 
previous decent life and orderly disposition as a condition 
of their reception. 

Nor will these questioners be satisfied with mere relief 
from the future importation of the dangers of anarchy. 
They are asking if our popular Government would be sub- 
jected to monarchical taint if strong and effective remedies 
were applied to the suppression of the machinations of 
anarchists who have already a foothold among us. They 
see vagrants, common gamblers, suspected criminals and 
disorderly persons in the hands of the law for the harm 
they may do of afeeble kind and within narrow limits ; and 
they cannot understand why anarchists, whose diabolical 
character and teachings are or ought to be well known, 
are allowed to plot and conspire until bloody assassination 
strikes down the embodiment of beneficent rule and shakes 
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the foundations of lawful authority. Our people love liberty 
and are devoted to every guaranty of freedom to which 
their Government is pledged. In dealing with anarchy, 
however, they impatiently chafe under the restraint which 
bids them to wait for the tragedy it prepares, and to con- 
tent themselves with visiting retribution upon its worthless 
and miserable tools. If to suppress and punish those who 
directly or by suggestion incite assassination savors of 
monarchy, they are prepared to take the departure. 

A serious and thorough consideration of the peril which 
has so shockingly broken in upon the peace of our national 
life would be incomplete in its lesson and warning if it 
failed to lead to an honest self-examination and a frank 
inquiry whether there are not causes other than anarchistic 
teachings, and perhaps near our own doors, whose tend- 
ency, to say the least, is in the wrong direction. Have 
not some of our public journals, under the guise of whole- 
some criticism of official conduct, descended to such men- 
dacious and scandalous personal abuse as might well sug- 
gest hatred of those holding public place? Has not the 
ridicule of the coarse and indecent cartoon indicated to 
those of low instincts that no respect is due to official sta- 
tion? Have not lying accusations on the stump and even 
in the halls of Congress, charging executive dishonesty, 
given a hint to those of warped judgment and weak intel- 
lect that the President is an enemy to the well-being of the 
people? 

Many good men who are tearful now, and who sincerely 
mourn the cruel murder of a kindly, faithful and honest 
President, have perhaps from partisan feeling or through 
heedless disregard of responsibility supported and 
encouraged such things. They may recall it now and realize 
the fact that the agents of assassination are incited to their 
work by suggestion, and this suggestion need not neces- 
sarily be confined to the dark councils of anarchy. 

Not the least among the safeguards against Presidential 
peril is that which would follow a revival of genuine 
American love for fairness, decency and unsensational truth. 
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Benjamin Harrison and the ClerK 


HE late President Harrison was a profound student of 
the Bible. He was, too, an earnest member of the 
Presbyterian Church and an active Sunday-school worker. 
Among the attendants at his Sunday-school was a young 
man who was employed as a clerk in an Indianapolis store. 
This was in 1881, during the session of the Legislature in 
which General Harrison was a candidate for the United 
States Senate. On account of the uncertain complexion 
of the Senate at that time, the Indiana contest was one of 
national interest; the days and nights were occupied with 
planning and campaigning, and every moment of General 


Harrison’s time was demanded by his supporters. 
ries for him were constant. 
to be drawn into another. 

One Sunday, at the conclusion of the regular service, a 
member of Mr. Harrison’s church approached the young 
clerk and invited him to join the church membership, 
The young man replied that he could not formally affiliate 
himself with any church because, though he believed the 
Scriptures in a general way, he was still perplexed ona 
number of points. In that condition of mind he could not 
conscientiously join a church. This conversation was 
overheard by General Harrison. 


Inqui- 
He left one conference only 
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The General quietly ascertained where the young man — 


lived, and on the next evening called at his boarding- 
house. The landlady, who recognized him, was surprised 
and awed, and replied, to an inquiry if the young man 
were at home, that he was. 


young man in his own room. 
He was conducted to a small rear room on the wu 


floor, and when the young man opened the door in answer 


to the landlady’s knock and saw General Harrison, he said, 


as he was wont afterward to express it, that he might ie 


been knocked down by a feather. 

Though he had long admired Mr. Harrison at a distaan 
and had become accustomed to seeing him at church, he 
had never spoken to him, and had not imagined that’ the 
General was even aware of his existence. 

Mr. Harrison sat down, and with an unwontedly cordial 
manner at once set the young man at his ease. He told 
him that he had overheard, on the previous day, his 
expression of doubts regarding the Scriptures, and said : 

‘* Now, I am a much older man than you. I have for 
years been a student of the Bible, and perhaps I may be 
able to throw some light upon the points which you do not 
understand. I hope, too, that you will not look upon my 
visit as an intrusion.’ 

Having inquired as to what points were doubtful, General 
Harrison proceeded to invest them with a clear and definite 
meaning, and then entered upon an elaborate and master 
ful exposition of the basic truths of the Scriptures. 

At length the talk drew to a close, and Mr. Harrison 
looked at his watch. 

‘* Why, how late it is!’’ he said. 

It was two o’clock in the morning and he had tallce 
with the young man for seven hours. ; 

Thus at a time when his political future was in the 
balance, and when political workers were constantly look- 
ing for him, he spent hours in sowing the spiritual seed 
in a field accidentally pointed out. 

There is no doubt as to the general coldness of Mr. 
Harrison’s manner and ways; but those who knew him 


She invited the General into 
the parlor; but he said that he would rather meet the — 


best learned that beneath that cold exterior there was a 


heart that was warm for humanity. 


The Weaver—By Richard Henry Stoddard 


ACK and forth in his room, 
Like the shuttle in his loom, 
Weaving a shroud he went; 
““My thread is nearly spent, 
And life is so fugitive 
I shall forget to live.”’ 


EFORE the loom was still, 
Or woven the winding-shect, 
Sped by the thread of his will, 
The weaver with silent feet 
Stole like a vision by 
Forgetting in death to dic. 


y 
s 
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Pathologist to the Philadelphia Hospital 


How Artificial Immunity May be Acquired 


Immunity may be produced experimentally by the use of poisons of various kinds, 
and though this does not explain the phenomena 
munity develops —it teaches us that the organism defends itself against disease- 
producing bacteria chiefly by enabling us to endure their poisons. 

Experience seems to show that though it is difficult for a man or one of the higher 
animals to become immune to large quantities of those poisons which he would 
accidentally encounter, it is comparatively easy to secure tolerance to immense 
doses of the bacterial poisons which he is likely to encounter. 
immunize animals to large doses of strychnia, belladonna or nicotine, but quite easy 
to immunize them to the bacterial poisons of diphtheria and tetanus (lockjaw ). 

In the course of the process of gradual progressive administration called immu- 
nization, it is possible to administer to a horse, by hypodermic injection, gradually 
increasing doses of diphtheria poison until he is able to endure several hundred 
times as much as would at first have killed him. 
endurance of the horse, or to that of any other animal used for the experiment. 


for it does not tell how the im- 


It is very difficult to 


There is, however, a limit to the 


Weapon for Fighting Off Disease 


By Joseph McFarland, M.D. 


Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology in the Medico-Chirurgical College of Philadelphia; 


The 


| increase cannot go on indefinitely, for there is a point at which it will prove fatal. 
re In experimental immunization, the point desired is that at which the animal receives 


Filling, bulbs with antitoxin 


1 N THIS world of infinite complexities it is the common 
| fate of all beings continually to come into relation with 
objects and conditions of danger and destruction. It is 
he ability to combat such conditions that enables us to sur- 
five; for during the entire period of our lives we are, con- 
ciously or unconsciously, defending ourselves against them. 
Jur foes are visible and invisible, large and small. Their 
ize, however, has nothing to do with their prowess, and the 
nemies whose powerful hosts most successfully war against 
\s are the infinitesimally small bacteria, or microbes, which 
wre responsible for the infectious diseases. Some species of 
yacteria we habitually carry about with us, and from them we 
‘an never escape; but fortunately they do us comparatively 
ittle harm. Others we encounter unexpectedly lying in 
imbush, ready to feast upon our flesh and juices, rending 
ind tearing, transforming our beautiful organs into masses 
of foulness, and leaving us wounded, weakened, overcome 
—yes, even dead. 
i 


Immunity, or the Ability to Resist Disease 


The ability to resist the activity of disease-producing bacteria 
ss called immunity. It may be the inherited peculiarity of a 
species or a whole group of animals, or it may be the acquired 
w cultivated peculiarity of some single individual. Many 
ohases of immunity are well known. Thus, men are subject 
0 smallpox, but horses and dogs are not; men and cows are 
subject to tuberculosis, or consuniption, but horses and dogs 
usually resist it. Children usually fall victims to measles, 
chicken-pox and other diseases of childhood when exposed to 
any of them, but after having once passed through an attack 
do not “‘take’’ them again —that is, they become immune to 
them. After vaccination we become immune to smallpox. 
It is evident that the horse and dog successfully combat the 
germs which produce smallpox in man; dogs, especially, 
frequently coming into contact with men suffering from the 
isease; and that the human beings who have once lived 
hrough an attack of an infectious disease, or have been vac- 
ee have acquired the resisting ability. How the im- 
munity is acquired, what change takes place in the body 
enabling it to defend itself, is still mere speculation. 

The phenomena of acquired immunity are by no means 
limited to the bacterial or infectious diseases, but extend to 
a great variety of related conditions. When we carefully 
inquire how bacteria cause disease we find that these little 
vegetable cells have a power, frequently seen in higher vege- 
table and many animal cells, of generating poisonous com- 
pounds as they grow. The entrance of such poisons into 
the circulating blood enables them to act upon its vital 
centres, 

It is familiar to every reader that the cells of the tobacco 
‘plant produce nicotine, as those of the nux vomica plant 
produce strychnine; and that the cells of certain glands of 
_|serpents, scorpions, centipedes and wasps produce venom, all 
_jof these substances being powerful poisons. There are 
animals more or less immune to all of these poisons. The 
tobacco worm spends its entire life from egg to chrysalis 
industriously eating the poisonous plant, yet experiences 
no ill effect. The hedgehog and mongoose are unaffected 
by the bites of the ordinary venomous snakes with which 
, they come in contact. Human beings also can, with care, 
accustom themselves to certain poisons so as to become 
|comparatively immune to them. The smoker enjoys the 
. flavor and aroma of the good cigar he smokes, but a novice 
is made very ill by following his example. 
| Morphia profoundly poisons when taken in large doses, 
_|but the habitual opium eater or ‘‘ morphia fiend’? can take 
many times as much with very pleasurable effects. The 


Chinese opium-smokers may become so habituated to the 
: drug that as many as one hundred pipes may be required 
_|to produce sleep, though a novice is lulled to slumber by a 


S) i pipe, and may even be thrown into profound stupor 
a y it. 


the greatest doses of poison compatible with continued 
good health. It is when this stage is reached that the blood 
shows a change, not in appearance but in chemistry, develop- 
ing a phenomenal substance called antitoxin. 

TwoJapanese scientists, Ogabaand Jashuhara, observed that 
when some blood from an immune animal was injected intoa 
normal animal it conferred immunity upon it. All these 
observations were, however, scientific curiosities until in 
1891-1893, when Behring, a German, gathered them -all 
together and formulated the new method of treating infec- 
tious diseases known as the ‘‘ blood-serum therapy.’’ The 
original experiments of Behring were made upon diphtheria ; 
later he and Wernicke, and Kitasato, another Japanese, 
investigated tetanus, or lockjaw, applying the same principles 
to its treatment. 


The Preparation of Diphtheria Antitoxin 


At the present time the experiments made have led to the 
discovery of one certainly curative serum—diphtheria anti- 
toxin; a curative serum of limited application —antivenine 
(antidotal to serpents’ venom) ; a certainly preventive serum 
—tetanus antitoxin—and a number of very doubtful serums 
antidotal to blood-poisoning, pneumonia and plague. As the 
preparation and employment of all are upon the same general 
plan, a brief outline of the method may be interesting. 

The first step in the process is the selection of a diphtheria 
germ that is capable of forming very strong toxin or poison. 
Though diphtheria germs occur in and can readily be obtained 
from the throat of any one suffering from diphtheria, it is also 
true that not many of these germs are vitally so energetic as 
to form strong toxin when artificially cultivated. The 
bacillus —the germ —is removed from the throat by means 
of a small swab of cotton on the end of a wire and is 
‘planted’? upon coagulated blood-serum in a test tube. 
Here it readily grows and multiplies, producing in twenty- 
four hours a fairly characteristic cream-colored smear upon 
the surface of the serum—a culture. In this way it is easily 
possible to obtain the diphtheria bacilli “ pure ’’—that is, 
unmixed with other germs that grow in the throat. 

The bacilli are then made to grow in some fluid in which 
the poison resulting from their activity may diffuse itself. It 
takes a week or more before the maximum amount of the 
poison is present. It is then necessary to kill the bacilli in 
the fluid by the addition of a germicidal substance such as 
carbolic acid, trikresol or formaldehyde, and then inject it 
into some small susceptible animal. 

‘The second step is the selection and immunization of the 
animal that is tofurnish the serum. For purposes of scientific 
experimentation any animal may do, and mice, rats, guinea- 
pigs, rabbits, dogs, sheep, goats, asses, mules, cattle and 
horses have been employed. If, however, the immunized 
animal is to furnish serum that is to be put to practical use it 
is evident that the larger the animal, and the greater the quan- 
tity of serum it can furnish, the better it will be. The horse 
is the animal that has been almost universally adopted for 
the commercial manufacture of immunized serums. It is a 
large animal, usually easily handled, easily observed, and 
above all, yielding a blood which readily clots when drawn 
and subsequently separates a beautiful, clear, amber-colored 
serum. The horses chosen must always be carefully exam- 
ined, as freedom from constitutional diseases of all kinds is 
essential. 

After giving the animal the preliminary inspection, the 
immunization begins. At intervals as frequent as the 
horse’s health will permit he is given doses of the diphtheria 
toxin. The poison is injected beneath the skin, into the loose 
cellular tissue, in doses which must be very small at first, 
but which are increased each time. The treatment continues 
for three or four months, the antitoxin usually beginning to 
appear about the sixth week, and increasing in amount as the 
doses are increased in size. 

The third step has to do with the serum or antitoxin itself. 
From time to time during the treatment small amounts of 
blood are removed from the horse through a hollow needle, 
cautiously introduced into the jugular vein. This blood is 


Incubator room 


carefully tested upon animals to see whether it exerts any 
antidotal influence upon the toxin, and if so, how much. 

Fortunately for us, the test is almost as accurate as a 
chemical reaction, and so much time has been devoted to 
its perfection that it is possible to tell exactly what virtue a 
serum possesses. The strength is expressed in what Behring 
and Ehrlich have called units, and upon every package of 
antitoxin sold the number of units is accurately expressed. 
It really makes very little matter how many units are con- 
tained in a given quantity of the serum; all that is essential 
is that the patient shall receive a sufficient number of units. 

When the examination of the samples of blood withdrawn: 
shows that the blood of the horse contains a sufficient number 
of units to make it useful, the horse is bled. This is a 
simple process and is always done in the most humane 
manner possible. The horse suffers no pain after the 
momentary tingle caused by the needle as it punctures the 
skin. After one or two bleedings, the animal usually learns 
what he may expect, and shows almost no sign of fear or 
pain. Care is always taken to make sure that the bleeding 
does not injure the horse. Depending upon the size of the 
animal, from five to ten quarts may be taken, after which 
he is given a bucket of water and a measure of oats, and 
is soon happy again. 

The blood that has been withdrawn is permitted to coagu- 
late or clot, and is then put away in a refrigerator for a few 
days. During this time the clot retracts and clear amber 
fluid— the serum— escapes from it. This serum contains 
the antitoxin. 


The Wonderful Results Obtained 


It is possible to handle the blood and the separated serum’ 
with such care that it does not become contaminated by 
germs of life from the air, bottles, etc., but with the excep- 
tion of a few laboratories in which the French technic is 
followed experimenters prefer to add some antiseptic to it 
so that all danger of its spoiling may be prevented. 

The antitoxic serums are always administered by hypo- 
dermic injection. It is absolutely necessary that the remedy 
be introduced into the circulation direct, for it is digested in 
the stomach and produces no effects when given by the 
mouth. Diphtheria antitoxin effects the cure of diphtheria 
through its antidotal action upon the specific poison of the 
disease. It has no destructive action upon the diphtheria 
germs, which remain alive in the throat of the patient for a 
long time after recovery, though they are no longer able to 
cause disease. They may, however, cause disease in some 
other throat into which they accidentally enter, hence a 
convalescent from diphtheria should always remain isolated 
until a bacteriological examination of the throat shows that 
the danger of infection is past. 

Concerning the results which have been achieved by serum 
therapy one can speak with certainty. It is almost safe to 
assert that, could every case of diphtheria be recognized and 
treated a/ once, there would be no more deaths from the 
dread disease. Unfortunately ignorance and prejudice will 
probably always operate to upset such a program. Cases are 
held under suspicion several days before they are positively 
identified, and treatment is begun too late, or not enough 
serum is administered, or the dose is not repeated as often 
as may be necessary, and lives are lost in consequence. 

The statistics of the world now prove that diphtheria anti- 
toxin is the only scientific treatment for the disease. We find 
on every hand that in hospitals for infectious diseases where 
ten years ago the death rate from diphtheria was thirty and 
forty per cent., under the systematic use of antitoxin it has 
been reduced to twenty, fifteen, ten, and even in some places 
five per cent. Probably there is no other medicinal prepara- 
tion of which it can be said so emphatically that it has saved 
fives. There certainly is no other medicine of which it can 
be said that, if it could be used at once in every case, no 
patient would die. 


Elder Hoover was 
accounted a powerful 
exhorter in our parts 


Private Car Parnassus, August 15, 189— 

Dear Pierrepont: Perhaps it’s just as well that I had to 
hurry last night to make my train, and so had no time to tell 
you some things that are laying mighty heavy on my mind 
this morning. 

Jim Donnelly, of the Donnelly Provision Company, came 
into the office in the afternoon with a fool grin on his fat face 
to tell me that while he appreciated a note which he had just 
received in one of the firm’s envelopes, beginning ‘‘ Dearest,’’ 
and containing an invitation to the theatre to-morrow night, 
it didn’t seem to have any real bearing on his claim for short- 
age on the last carload of sweet pickled hams he had bought 
from us. 

Of course, I sent for Milligan and went for him pretty 
rough for having a mailing clerk so no-account as to be wri- 
ting personal letters in office hours, and such a blunderer as 
to mix them up with the firm’s correspondence. Milligan 
just stood there like a dumb Irishman and let me get through 
and go back and cuss him out all over again, with some trim- 
mings that I had forgotten the first time, before he told me 
that you were the fellow who had made the bull. Naturally, 
I felt pretty foolish, and, while I tried to pass it off with 
something about your still being green and raw, the ice was 
mighty thin, and you had the old man running tiddledies. 

It didn’t make me feel any sweeter about the matter to 
hear that when Milligan went for you, and asked what you 
supposed Donnelly would think of that sort of business, you 
told him to ‘‘ consider the feelings of the girl who got our 
brutal refusal to allow a claim for a few hundredweight of 
hams.’’ 

I haven’t any special objection to your writing to girls and 
telling them that they are the real sugar-cured article, for, 
after all, if you overdo it, it’s your breach-of-promise suit, 
but you must write before eight or after six. I have bought 
the stretch between those hours. Your time is money —my 
money —and when you 
take half an hour of it for 
your own purposes, that 
is just a petty form of 
petty larceny. 

Milligan tells me that 
you are quick to learn, 
and that you can do a 
powerful lot of work 
when you’ve a mind to; 
but he adds that it’s 
mighty seldom your mind 
takes that particular 
turn. Yourattention may 
be on the letters you are 
addressing, or you may 
be in a comatose condi- 
tion mentally; he never 
quite knows until the re- 
turnscome from the dead- 
letter office. 

Aman can’t have his 
head pumped out like a 
vacuum pan, or stuffed 
full of odds and ends like 
a bologna sausage, and 
do his work right. It 
doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how mean and tri- 
fling the thing he’s doing 
may seem, that’s the big 
thing and the only thing 
for him just then. Busi- 
ness is like oil—it won’t 
mix with anything but 
business, 

You can resolve every- 
thing in the world, even 
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dim Donnelly, of the Donnelly Provision Co. 


to His Son 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchan 


From John Graham, en route to Texas, 
to Pierrepont Graham, care of Graham 


Union StocK Yards, 


& Co., 


a great fortune, into atoms. And the fundamental principles 
which govern the handling of postage stamps and of millions 
are exactly the same. They are the common law of business, 
and the whole practice of commerce is founded on them. 
They are so simple that a fool can’t learn them; so hard 
that a lazy man won't. 

Boys are constantly writing me for advice on how to suc- 
ceed, and when I send them my receipt they say that I am 
dealing out commonplace generalities. Of course I am, but 
that’s what the receipt calls for, and if a boy will take these 
commonplace generalities and knead them into his job, the 
mixture’ll be cake. 

Once a fellow’s got the primary business virtues cemented 
into his character, he’s safe to build on. But when a clerk 
crawls into the office in the morning like a sick setter pup, and 
leaps from his stool at night with the spring of a tiger, ’ma 
little afraid that if I sent him off to take charge of a branch 
house he wouldn’t always be around when customers were. 
He’s the sort of a chap who would hold back the sun an hour 
every morning and have it gain two every afternoon if the 
Lord would give him the same discretionary powers that He 
gave Joshua. And I have noticed that he’s the fellow who 
invariably takes a timekeeper as an insult. He’s pretty 
numerous in business offices; in fact, if the glance of the 
human eye could affect a clockface in the same way that a 
man’s country cousins affect their city welcome, I should 
have to buy a new timepiece for the office every morning. 

I remember when I was a boy we used to have a pretty 
lively camp-meeting every summer, and Elder Hoover, who 
was accounted a powerful exhorter in our parts, would 
wrastle with the sinners and the backsliders. There was one 
old chap in the town—Bill Budlong—who took a heap of 
pride in being the simon pure cuss. Bill was always the last 
man to come up to the mourners’ bench at the camp-meeting 
and the first one to backslide when it was over. - Used to 
brag around about what a hold Satan had on him and how 
his sin was the original brand, direct from Adam, put up in 
cans to keep, and the can-opener lost. Doc Hoover would 
get the whole town safe in the fold and then have to hold 
extra meetings for a couple of days to snake in that miserable 
Bill; but, in the end, he always got religion and got it hard. 
For a month or two afterward he’d make the chills run down 
the backs of us children in prayer-meeting, telling how he 
had probably been the triflingest and orneriest man alive 
before he was converted. Then, along toward hog-killing 
time, he’d backslide, and go around bragging that he was 
standing so close to the mouth of the pit that his whiskers 
smelt of brimstone. 

He kept this up for about ten years, getting vainer and 
vainer of his staying qualities, until one summer, when the 
Elder had rounded up all the 
likeliest sinners in the bunch, he 
announced that the meetings were 
over for that year. 

You never saw a sicker-looking 
man than Bill when he heard that 
there wasn’t going to be any extra 
session for him. He got up and 
said he reckoned another meeting 
would fetch him; that he sort of 
felt the clutch of old Satan ioosen- 
ing; but Doc Hoover was firm. 
Then Bill begged to have a special 
deacon told off to wrastle with 
him, but Doc wouldn’t listen to 
that. Said he’d been wasting 
time enough on him for ten years 
to save a county, and he had just 
about made up his mind to let him 
try his luck by himself; that what 
he really needed more than relig- 
ion was common-sense and a con- 
viction that time in this world 
was too valuable to be frittered 
away. If he’d get that in his 
head he didn’t think he’d be so 
apt to trifle with eternity; and if he didn’t 
get it, religion wouldn’t be of any special 
use to him. 

A big merchant finds himself in Doc Hoover’s 
fix pretty often. There are too many likely young sin- 
ners in his office to make it worth while to bother long 
with the Bills. Very few men are worth wasting time 
on beyond a certain point, and that point is soon reached 
with a fellow who doesn’t show any signs of wanting to 
help. Naturally, a green man always comes to a house in 
a pretty subordinate position, and it isn’t possible to make 
so much noise with a firecracker as with acannon. But you 
can tell a good deal by what there is left of the boy when 
you come to inventory him on the fifth of July whether he’ll 
be safe to trust with a cannon next year. 

It isn’t the little extra money that you may make for the 
house by learning the fundamental business virtues that 
counts so much as it is the effect that it has on your charac- 
ter and that of those about you, and especially on the judg- 
ment of the old man when he’s casting around for the fellow 
to fill the vacancy just ahead of you. He’s pretty apt to pick 
some one who keeps separate ledger accounts for work and 
for fun, who gives the house sixteen ounces to the pound, 
and, on general principles, to pass by the one who is late at 
the end where he ought to be early, and early at the end 
where he ought to be late. 


Chicago. 


Said... he sort 
felt the clutch of 
old Satan looseni 
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I simply mention these things in passing, but, frankly, 1 
am afraid that you have a streak of the Bill in you; and you 
can’t be a good clerk, let alone a partner, until you get it 
out. I try not to be narrow when I’m weighing up a yeung 
fellow, and to allow for soakage and leakage, and then to 
throw in a little for good feeling; but I don’t trade witha 
man whom I find deliberately marking up the weights on me. 

This is a fine country we’re running through, but it’s a_ 
pity that it doesn’t raise more hogs. It seems to take a 
farmer a long time to learn that the best way to sell his corn 
is on the hoof. i, 

Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 


P.S. I just had to allow Donnelly his claim on those 
hams, though I was dead sure our weights were right, and 
it cost the house sixty dollars. But your fool letter 
took all the snap out of our argument. I get hot every 

time I think of it. q 


Raed 
Where Chickens Come High 


M®: JARED G. SMITH, who has been placed 
in charge of the new agricultural exper- 
iment station in Hawaii, reports that an effort 
is being made to find varieties of oranges and 

lemons specially adapted 
that climate which will 
ripen before the corre 
sponding California fruits 
are ready, so as to supply 
an earlier market. All of 
the oranges and Jemons at 
present used in the archi-— 
pelago are imported from 
California, the former re | 
tailing at five cents apiece. | 
Another difficulty in the | 
islands is with the chick- 
ens. A troublesome dis- 
ease makes it almost im- 
possible to raise them. 
Many unsuccessful attempts — 
on a large scale have been 
made, but, owing to the 
cause mentioned, prices for 
poultry are absurdly hige. 
Mr. Smith states that a! 
of live fowls from Califor: 
nia were sold recently at 
auction for $1.85 each, and 
that eggs commonly retail 

at sixty cents a dozen. 
suitable poultry feed is 
another problem, as i 
the only grain now a 
a 
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" Consider the feelings of the girl who 
got our brutal refusal to allow a claim 
for a few hundredweight of hams” 


able for that purpose. 
ihe station, which occupies a tract of Jand on the island 


cultural industries now being started, one of which is 
manufacture of banana flour. ’ 
The land occupied by the station extends from 


slope ou a volcanic ridge, rising from one hundred feet abo 
sea-level to nearly fourteen hundred feet in a distance of t 
miles. Thus it affords opportunities for growing “ma 
kinds of crops. 


RING OUT THE OLD; 
O*« day a fire started in a large piano factory, and 


RING IN THE NEW 


when we arrived it already had spread to the adjoin- 

ing buildings, and crossed the street. For some 
‘eason, never satisfactorily explained, the City Hall bell- 
inger failed to see the fire, though it was in his district ; 
consequently most of the engines started in the wrong 
lirection. 
_ Patsy got one of our pipes on the roof and played into a 
eething sea of fire, while Gabe Harrison had the other at the 
loor of the same building. The streams had no more effect 
han somuch air. The district was full of factories and large 
vholesale business houses, and we saw at a glance that a big 
jrewason. Surrounding roofs soon were alive with pipe-men, 
ind the streets were filled with engines. Within an hour the 
shief ordered all streams withdrawn from the fire, and turned 
om surrounding buildings. A moment later the spirits and 
varnishes in the cellar of the piano factory exploded with an 
sarth-shaking roar. The whole interior soared skyward a 
hundred feet, while the walls cracked and toppled danger- 
ously. Flaming brands were scattered far and wide, and 
jown came a shower of beams, planks, stone sills and lintels. 
for a wonder no one was reported killed by this shower of 
jébris, though many were injured. 

Following the shower of brands, the whole city blazed up 
like astraw pile. The machines were now in the heart of the 
ire, and to get them out wasa problem. It was a big con- 
sract to get men and hose down from roofs and out of alley- 
ways; but this was no time to.abandon apparatus. Engines 
nad to be dragged through streets that were choked with 
wreckage and filled with stifling smoke and flame—and it 
had to be done quickly. ; 
| We got our engine out and were placed within half a block of 
Fifty-one. We had just got 
nicely to work when froma 
wholesale drug-house, di- 
rectly in front of Fifty-one, 
and in which there had been 
_nosign of fire, a jet of black 

smoke burst through the 
front wall right over the 
men’s heads. It was ac- 
companied by a dull roar, 
like an explosion deep down 
in the earth. 
| “Assistant Engineer 
Atkins and three of Fifty- 
one’s crew were knocked 
down by flying bricks and 
\died where they fell. A 
|\dozen discharges followed 
in rapid succession, each 
heavier than the preceding, 
while dazzling red, yellow 
and green flames poured 
from all parts of the build- 
jing. It was impossible to 
‘remain; the men abandoned 
the engine and fled past us 
jfor their lives. The air 
j}was full of flying wreckage 
sand that horrible, many- 
colored flame. 
' lordered my men to ’vast 
|playing and get the engine 
‘out. We had no time to 
/uncouple, but chopped her 
loose and barely got her out 
in the nick of time. I 
looked back, and the place 
where she had stood was 
filled with that all-devour- 
ing chemical fire. The 
|houses in the immediate 
| neighborhood were de- 
Sstroyed by the explosion, 
and doors and windows 
_were blown in a quarter of 
a mile away; yet in this raging inferno firemen worked, 
_ bleeding, blistered, gasping, but apparently knowing no fear. 
| This second shower of fire—unquenchable from its nature 
| —Was worse than the first. In less than half an hour it was 
estimated that one hundred and twenty buildings were in 
flames. Fifty-one’s crew covered their heads with their coats 
and made a heroic attempt to get their engine out, but it was 
no use; the drag-ropes were burned off and she was _ half 
buried in burning débris—she was a total loss. 
__ The city appeared to be doomed; human agency was futile. 
| Prostrate firemen lay gasping everywhere. Citizens fleeing 
for their lives were pressed into service by the police and 
forced to slave at the brakes. Many lost their lives in this, 
“the big fire’ par excellence. Some-were never seen after- 
ward, though how they perished was not known. Assistant 
Engineer Atkins and thirteen firemen were killed outright, 
and but few escaped injury. 

Before night engines began to arrive on railroad trains and 
tug-boats, or in tow of horses, and some from near-by towns 
were hauled by their own crews. All night the fire raged 
with unabated fury in spite of the outside help. Next morn- 
ing the Mayor asked Washington for aid to save the city. A 
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describing the life, rivalry and adventures of the old-time volun- 
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corps of sappers and miners was sent on, who began at once 
to blow up buildings ahead of the fire. It was slow, but 
effective. It was terribly risky handling powder in that fur- 
nace, and it took lots of it; but it was an immense improve- 
ment over the feeble hooks of the firemen. When we saw 
that the fire could not follow the miners, our drooping spirits 
revived and we worked with renewed energy. 

It was ten days before the fire was officially declared to be 
out. The property loss at this, the most disastrous fire that 
ever visited our city, and which can never be duplicated now 
that we have a modern department, was more than twenty 
million dollars. 

Among the visiting engines was a steamer from Philadel- 
phia. She was the first we had seen and we regarded her 
with extreme disfavor, for we saw with prophetic vision that 
if she made a good showing it would sound the death-knell 
of our cherished organization. It was proposed to refuse her 
water; but this was no time for anything like that, so she was 
supplied. It took half an hour to get her to work, and she 
broke down three times in the first four hours; but after that 
she worked as steadily as the City Hall clock, threw an inch 
bigger stream than any of us, and threw it just as far. When 
fairly at work, she did more execution than three hand 
engines; and while twenty or thirty men were tearing them- 
selves to pieces on each of the hand engines, her engineer sat 
on the edge of his coal box, smoking his pipe —I noticed that. 

The steam engine at the fire was an object lesson not to be 
disregarded. Steam, the invincible iconoclast of the century, 
had touched the department with its potent finger and the 
department was doomed. Engine 51 was replaced by a 
steamer, whose boiler blew up and killed the engineer the 
first time she went out—but they got another. The most 
rabid opposition to steamers pervaded the: department; the 
principal reason for which was, that they would destroy that 


Again the Niagaras manned brakes 


rivalry which constituted the principal charm of fire duty. 
Who could brag and lie and fight for an engine whose per- 
formance was due to the exertions of one man with a shovel 
—and he serving for pay? 

We brought our political power to bear. The Common 
Council feared to purchase steamers, and we assessed our- 
selves to influence legislation in the Assembly. Patsy, who 
was serving his second term in that august body, was our 
champion there. His enthusiasm in behalf of the cause he 
dearly loved blazed forth in fervid oratory. He introduced 
a bill to forbid the use of steamers. Country members, 
undeterred by fear of the department’s vengeance, and 
beguiled by emissaries of the insurance companies, killed it. 

A firm in Cincinnati sent a steamer around the country as 
an advertisement; she challenged all comers and left a dis- 
mal trail of broken records in her wake. I got the Chief to 
send Niagara to the corporation yard, where I had her cylin- 
ders bored out all the metal would stand, and new plungers 
put in. She had always been the cock of the walk, and now, 
with three-eighths larger cylinders, she should be invincible. 
The Chief promised me that when the record-wrecker came 
to town Niagara should have the honor to represent the 
department; but I never said a word to the boys. 

It was a lovely June day on which the historic trial came 
off. The City Hall park was in the greenest of summer 
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attire, the elms waving like feathery plumes in the balmy 
air. The plaza was black with people, for it was known that 
the department was on trial for its life, and there was a 
warm corner in the hearts of the citizens for the gallant red 
shirts who had guarded their property so long and faithfully. 
Niagara came into the square stripped of all superfluous 
finery, like a gladiator entering the arena. The full com- 
pany turned out, and they were a goodly sight: sixty straight- 
limbed, broad-chested, bright-eyed young fellows, every one 
as fit as a fiddle. 

Each engine connected to a hydrant and stood by, with two 
hundred and fifty feet of hose coiled around her on the 
ground. It was arranged in this manner to enable the pipe- 
men to face the City Hall, two hundred feet from the steps. 

The Mayor and Common Council, accompanied by many 
ladies, occupied the portico under an awning, facing the pipe- 
men. Niagara led off with a one and one-eighth-inch nozzle. 
It was a revelation, even to me, the lightninglike rapidity 
with which the boys worked those brakes—it was a poem in 
motion. A frightened flutter was observable among the 
ladies as the stream approached the steps, but there was no 
cause for alarm; it fell far short. 

One hundred and ninety feet the Niagaras sent their stream, 
after forcing it through the two hundred and fifty foot coil— 
and with the big cylinders, But two seconds after the order 
to ‘‘’vast playing,’’ every one of her men lay gasping on the 
ground. 

The steamer played five minutes, and when the marker 
announced ‘‘ One hundred and eighty-seven feet four inches,’’ 
the yell that went up from that crowd would have repaid the 
Niagaras, even though they had crippled themselves. 

The engineer of the steamer asked for a repetition of the 
test, saying his fire had not been sufficiently burned through 
to enable him to keep up steam. This had a fishy look, for 
the Niagaras were no longer 
fresh; but there wasn’t a 
white feather in their make- 
up—they agreed at once. 

This time the steamer led, 
playing right to the bottom 
step; two hundred feet. An 
audible sigh ran through the 
multitude, like the evening 
breeze among pines. 

Again the Niagaras 
manned brakes. Steadily 
the stream forged ahead, 
gaining an inch, falling back 
one and gaining two, until 
it struck the bottom step, 
fair and square. Again the 
plaza rang with joyous yells, 
and the air was darkened 
with up-thrown hats. Stim- 
ulated by the applause the 
boys outdid themselves. 
The line of their heads and 
arms became an _ indistin- 
guishable blur. The stream 
climbed the marble steps 
one at a time, until] at last, 
with a final grand spurt, it 
struck fairly in the centre of 
the awning over the grand- 
stand. The fragile wooden 
stanchions gave way and 
down came the water on the 
heads of our prominent cit- 
izens. The ladies screamed, 
unguarded remarks escaped 
the gentlemen, and the 
crowd hooted and yelled 
with delight. 

Fine. broadcloth and cost- 
ly millinery were ruined, 
but a record of two hundred 
and thirty-two feet was es- 
tablished, which stands to 
this day. 

The men let go the brakes and dropped in their tracks, 
completely exhausted. And this was the element of weak- 
ness that drove hand machines out of existence. Despite the 
brave hearts, human muscles could not compete with steam- 
driven steel—the steamer could have kept it up for a 
week! 

The third test was vertical. The pipes were taken to the 
roof and aimed at the gilt eagle surmounting the dome. At 
the word the engines started together. The jets shot aloft, 
sparkling like molten silver in the summer sunshine, until 
they reached the eagle’s level. There they curved gracefully 
and broke into a shower of glistening gems, falling in a 
rainbow-hued cascade over the dome and cornices. 

For a minute a spirit level could not have decided in favor 
of either. The steamer had reached her limit. The rapidity 
of her exhaust proclaimed the high speed at which her 
machinery was running. Her ability was limited by the 
pressure-controlling weight on the safety-valve. She could 
maintain her stream at that height while her fuel lasted, but 
could send it no higher. Intuitively the crowd grasped the 
situation and cheered and howled for Niagara. There was 
no safety-valve on her. Indomitable human pluck was more 
than a match for insensate machinery. With the noisy 
approval ringing in their ears, the boys repeated their previous 
performance. Forced by the heart-beats of her devoted crew, 


Niagara’s stream rose three feet above the eagle arched over 
its back, and fell in a triumphant shower on its vainly per- 
sistent adversary below. 

The boys maintained the advantage to the end of the test 
—pbarely a minute—but, as the Chief truly said, no sane 
person would claim that a gain of a few paltry feet in height 
could offset the difference in endurance. 

The Niagaras received an ovation from the citizens, who 
permitted civic pride to blind them momentarily to their own 
interests; but all who saw the test knew that it pronounced 
the doom of hand machines. The war between the oppos- 
ing forces waged relentlessly thereafter. Insurance com- 
panies presented steamers to hose companies, thereby causing 
dissensions. Chief Waldron’s views became known, and it 
was openly charged that he was using his influence with the 
Common Council in the interest of steam-engine builders. A 
member of the Board of Assistant Engineers and Foremen 
told him plainly that, knowing that he could not be reelected, 
he was feathering his nest. 

Increased bitterness was added to the controversy by a 
proposition to abolish —after steamers should become univer- 
sal—the present force, substituting therefor a paid depart- 
ment. This was intended to bring the fight to a head; it also 
was hoped that it would win over many of the opposition, as 
experienced firemen naturally would have the preference on 
the new force. It succeeded in both respects to a certain 
extent, though to the genuine ‘‘ old vamp,’’ who gloried in his 
voluntary service, the idea of putting out fires for pay, as he 
laid brick, or worked at any other trade, came in the nature 
of an insult. The pride and glory of the department would 
go when hired firemen came in—it was a species of sacri- 
lege against which the old-timers cried out. 

The lines were sharply drawn at the annual election. 
Through Patsy’s efforts I became the candidate of the “ fos- 
sils,’’ as the advocates of hand engines were contemptuously 
called by their opponents. But the fossils were overwhelm- 
ingly in the majority and I was elected Chief without any 
trouble. During my first term many hand engines were 
superseded by steamers. Their superiority was so obvious 
that opposition to them became greatly moderated; the men 
could not help seeing how much killing work they saved, so, 
when the insurance companies presented a bill to the Legisla- 
ture to have all hand machines replaced by steamers, it caused 
but a slight ripple. 

But when it was learned that the bill contained a clause 
providing for a paid department, and for horses to haul the 
engines—practical disbandment—a howl went up. And 
when the firemen learned that they were being denounced in 
the Assembly as ‘‘ rowdies’”’ and “‘ red-shirted ruffians,’’ their 
rage overflowed. The newspapers were flooded with letters 
from righteously indignant firemen and their adherents. 
‘Constant Reader,’’ ‘‘ Pro Bono Publico’’ and ‘‘ Veritas ”’ 
took the centre of the stage. The editors lined up with pens 
dipped in gall. Either ‘‘ This rapidly increasing body of 
scalawags and rowdies who apparently aim to control, not 
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only the city but the State Government as well,’’ were 
flayed in double-leaded editorials, or, ‘‘ These hirelings of 
the money power who have dared at last to meddle openly in 
municipal affairs,’’? had their nefarious dealings laid open to 
the public gaze, according to the policy of the paper. 

My position on the all-absorbing topic having been unmis- 
takable, the Common Council created twenty-seven new com- 
panies at the expiration of my term, whereby they obtained 
a majority against me in the Board of Assistant Engineers 
and Foremen—the nominating body. The news leaked out, 
and two thousand firemen assembled in front of Firemen’s 
Hall, shouting my name and demanding that I be nominated 
to succeed myself. I became the sole nominee, and, of 
course, was unanimously elected. I made the boys but ‘one 
pledge: that I would never command a paid department. 

A constant stream of money flowed from city engine-houses 
to the State capitol. Patsy Dolan covered himself with glory 
and enshrined his memory forever in the hearts of his grate- 
ful constituents as the champion of the popular cause. But 
our pennies were overwhelmed by the dollars of the insur- 
ance companies and the steam-engine builders, and Patsy, 
almost single-handed, went down before the glittering array 
of legal and political talent produced by the other side. 

The day the bill went to its third reading a fire broke out 
in an old six-story building on Beach Street. The old thing 
was a mere tinder-box, and the street was extremely narrow, 
making the fire difficult to handle. There was no possibility 
of saving the building, so I ordered the water kept on adjoin- 
ing houses and those across the street. A long ladder had 
been raised with much trouble, and though I had no idea 
there was any one in the burning house, I ordered it left as 
long as possible; for people frequently appear at windows or 
on roofs unexpectedly. 

The rear wall and part of the roof fell, driving flames and 
smoke through the front windows as by a huge fan. I was 
about to order the ladder moved,when a woman appeared at 
a fifth-story window, screamed once, and fell, fainting, across 
the sill. Where in the world she came from was a mystery, 
but there she was. The front wall was badly cracked and 
seemed to waver as if about to fall. I ran lightly up the 
ladder, shielding my face from the intense heat as best I 
could, and pulled the woman out. She was quite dead: only 
blackened stumps of her lower limbs remaining. -I heard a 
warning cry from the street and a falling brick hit my 
shoulder. The wall above me crumbled up like paper; it 
had broken off at the second story and was falling back into 
the fire. The ladder was falling so fast I couldn’t jump, and 
more bricks showered upon me. J remember dreading a blow 
from a window sill or a beam. I gripped the ladder and the 
body of the woman, inhaled a mouthful of smoke, experi- 
enced a generally crushing sensation and lost consciousness. 

My next sensation was of an all-pervading pain. My right 
leg, especially, tortured me. There was a perceptible breath 
of air in my face, and I was submerged to my chin in scald- 
ing water. I was pinned so fast I couldn’t move a finger, but 
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THE FOREIGN INVASION 


every citizen should have contact and acquaintance with 
all sorts and conditions of men, in a manner that would 
have been unlikely if not quite impossible in a great city. 

A word or a phrase not yet prepared is much needed to 
designate with precision the class-differences that appear in 
an American town under such circumstances. The differ- 
ences of social station and of education are there, manifest 
and indisputable; but they cannot be fairly indicated if the 
humble and less learned folk are called the ‘‘ common 
people,’’ though there is good scriptural warrant for that 
phrase, because some of these people would regard the term 
as offensive, and the persons who ought not to be included in 
it would be shamefaced about seeming to convey an intima- 
tion that they feel themselves to be uncommon. It will not 
do to speak of the ‘‘upper classes,’’ or the ‘‘ superior 
classes,’’ or the ‘‘ more respectable classes,’’ because the use 
of these terms also are unkind and often unjust. Among the 
“common people’’ of Turley, if that phrase may be used just 
once, were many men and women really superior in worth to 
some of those who claimed higher position; and there were 
persons of wealth in the town who were indisputably vulgar; 
and some persons without wealth, and in the narrowest cir- 
cumstances, who possessed genuine refinement. 

To speak of those in the humbler place as ‘‘ plain people” 
may serve the purpose until the language is enriched by the 
invention of a more accurate designation; and yet if Turley 
society should be divided into classes, and one class should 
be said to include the ‘‘ plain people,’’ in what manner should 
the characteristic qualities of the other class be indicated? 

Necessarily, in Turley, the people of all classes were com- 
pelled to know each other. They lived in the same neighbor- 
hoods, they passed upon the street, often many times a day. 
They worshipped and worked in the same churches. 

Having such acquaintance and such contact, and such com- 
mon interests, class-feeling and class-prejudice were much 
softened, if indeed they were not wholly imperceptible. 
Men and women in each class perceived in men and women 
of the other classes just about the same virtues, the same old 
human nature with its frailties and faults and lovableness, 
as they had themselves, and they found that the ancient law 
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of kindness could work downward as well as upward, and that 
it was sure of quick response from either direction. 

A close observer of the Turley folk declared that he was 
sure the poorer did not, as a rule, envy the richer very much. 
The poor man who worked hard and lived ina little house and 
had heavy anxiety about the day when he should be disabled, 
might feel sometimes that his life would be brighter if his 
toil were lighter and his mansion wider and his savings 
larger; but usually he found the wealthier man quick to lend 
a hand when trouble came to him, and he perceived that in 
the wide house, too, there were heavy burdens to be borne 
—burdens of sorrow and sickness, and sometimes the bitter- 
ness of death. 

This close observer reached the conclusion that the hum- 
bler man with the calloused hand and grimed visage usually 
found his situation fairly tolerable if the other man would 
consent always to give him the best courtesy he could com- 
mand. He could endure plain food, and a narrow house and 
a threadbare coat, and the neglect to invite him to social 
functions, if his prosperous and more learned neighbor 
would always treat him like a gentleman. Really, this did 
not seem much to ask; and the expectation was quite as 
creditable to the man who entertained it as disregard of so 
proper a wish would have been discreditable to the man 
who claimed to be a gentleman. ; 

Down at the bottom of the humbler man’s soul was a desire 
that his self-respect should have some tribute; and besides, 
he did have, whether he framed the thought in words or 
not, a perfectly warrantable conviction that his manhood 
had claims to recognition, whether upon the ground that all 
of us are God’s creatures or upon the ground, more plainly 
apparent to the unspiritual mind, that a citizen with all the 
political rights that any man can have, has a title to respect 
from a citizen who stands in that particular upon an exactly 
equal footing with him. 

If the close observer had taken the trouble to look a little 
more closely he might have found that, lurking in the minds 
of some of the humbler men, there was really a feeling of supe- 
riority to men of the other class. Clearly there was no 
looking up in reverence. But there was, in the first place, 
the sense of greater power, born of the fact that the humbler 
people, having a majority in all the political parties, abso- 
lutely controlled the government of the town; and out of this 
feeling developed a sort of conviction that the persons having 
control really should look after and take care of the people 
who had no power to protect themselves, who did not know 


I heard men’s voices, and sounds which assured me they 
digging me out. The flow of air stopped and I suffocat 
with steam. I shouted so desperately that my ribs seeme 
to part from my breast-bone. The breeze returned, the voices 
came nearer, and I heard Patsy calling my name. 
When the wall fell it had carried everything with it, p 
tically smothering the fire. The ladder turned, bringing 
underneath, and protecting me to a great extent from ft 
débris that followed me down. Sam Joyce disconne 
Niagara from the hydrant and the boys dragged the pipes in 
that roasting interior. They located me approximately 
the ladder, and poked the nozzles about among the wrecka 
while the men pumped air. Not hearing from me, they 
shifting the nozzles about. A lucky shot revived me, 
when they took it away I sang out. Eager hands soon 
me out, still clinging to the dead body of the woman. 
badly used up. My right leg was broken below the 
and so twisted that my toes pointed backward. I was bru 
all over and half parboiled. I must have fainted on bi 
brought into the air, for the next thing I knew I was in 
at home. My broken leg had been set and I was ban 

from head to foot—just one great ache! I tried to get 
wondering how I came to be there and the fire not yet oj 
A gentle hand and soothing voice restrained me—it di 
require much. 
Three days later my wife entered the room with the pa 
her face wreathed in smiles. 
““ Good news, dear — good news!”’ she cried, rolling upt 
shade to admit the glorious morning sunshine. 
I wondered what there could be in the paper of parti 
interest to us, and her next word enlightened me. “ 
Governor has signed the bill reorganizing the departm 
and it takes effect at once.”’ 
Although not altogether unexpected, it was somethi 
a shock. The little woman saw it, and kissing me tend: 
on the forehead — about the only spot unbandaged — said: 
““You’ve done your share, Robert; let some one else tr 
awhile. You’ve tempted Dame Fortune almost once tooo 
—and I don’t want to lose my hubby.’’ 
There was an ill-suppressed quaver in the latter part of 
sentence that went toa spot deeper even than my love fot 
department — and, besides, I had promised the boys to go 
with them. I dictated my resignation to wifey—to 
intense delight — and touched the pen with my nose. f 
My fire-cap and trumpet—their battered surfaces g 
reminders of our last fire—repose in honorable retire 
above the parlor mante]. What memories cluster about t 
They recall the wild clangor of the night-alarm, the exci 
run to the fire with every sense on the alert for the tri 
our rivals; the battle with the savage and pitiless elem 
and the proud march down Main Street on parade. But, 
of all, they remind me of the lifelong friendship of brave 
gallant men—men who were banded together for an unse 
and noble purpose. No truer hearts ever beat than thos 
neath the red shirts of the ‘‘Old Volunteer Fire Department.” 
| 


Max Adeler 


practical politics, and who were wholly unable to manage t 
more turbulent elements of the population, especially w 
political affairs were concerned. ; , 
Anybody who had made a resolute effort to determine 
where the dividing line ran between the upper and | 
classes in Turley might have found it, perhaps, indicated 
the speech of the people. The man who used precision 
speaking and paid attention to the rules of syntax 
avoided slang appeared to many of his humbler neighbor: 
draw the line for himself. He might be a thoroughly go 
fellow, but plainly enough he was disposed to differen 
himself from the bone and sinew of the people, and he mig 
even be suspected of having a touch of pride. 
At any rate, his accuracy appeared to reflect in a mea’ 
upon the plain man who was incorrect and careless in spe 
To the man who always said ‘‘ We ain’t went’”’ the 
man, who said ‘‘ We have not gone,’’ seemed to be str. 
the language to the point of affectation; to be taking a | 
deal of trouble and making an unnecessary fuss about a_ 
trifling thing. oa 
The man who never rose aboye ‘‘ I seen him when he 
it’? could not quite understand why another man 5 
engage in the effort required to say ‘‘I saw him when 
it;’’ and indeed he regarded him with a slight feel 
scorn. It looked rather like an attempt to soar abov 
common dead-level, and to put the plain man in the wr 
The plain man sometimes knew he was wrong whe 
said ‘‘I knowed;’’ but ‘‘ I knowed,”’ and ‘‘ I seen him,’” 
““T done it’’ were good enough for ordinary people; the 
a familiar, friendly, good-fellowship air about them; - 
flavored of genuine republicanism, that puts equality i 
first place and holds that one man is as good as anothe 
If one man is as good as another in political matters, | 
then, one man’s method of speech should be as goo 
another’s; and rules of grammar, even if we know the 
not half so important as the duty of meeting the plain 
upon his own ground, without attempting to show him 
you know any more than he does. : 
It was an ingenious suggestion made by Mr. Brown, 
cipal of the Public School, that, as the dividing line betw 
the classes was indicated by correct and incorrect speech, 
two sets of people might be called the Parsables and 
Imparsables; but this notion had never been accepted 
actual practice. F 
In Turley the politicians and the people did not look 
them, in election time, for the wisest business men to con 
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time America was still ? 


the town’s affairs in the local legislature; nor did they seek 
the citizens having the highest education and the widest 


information to direct the business of the public schools. 


The plain people had the majority in both parties, and the 
sure method of pleasing the majorities was to choose for the 
places men who knew no more and pretended to know no 
more than the average voter. Men of this kind were pleased 
to have the honor that came from holding office, and the 
voters were pleased to have men of their own sort in office, 
and, more than all, pleased to demonstrate year after year 
that they actually had control. Like most Americans, they 
felt certain that they could manage the governmental affairs 
as well as anybody could. A strange fate had excluded them 
from directing the mills and railroads and great shops; but 
they would prove by directing public business that this 
exclusion was not a reflection upon their capacity, but a mere 


_ freak of fortune. 


_ It was enough to exclude any man from the Town Council, 
that he managed a large business of his own successfully; 
but if this rule might sometimes be broken when the treasury 


of the town got its affairs into a tangle, the practice was‘ 


unvarying which refused to permit any man to go upon the 


_ School Board who could tell an adverb from an interjection, 


or who could ‘‘bound”’ Indiana when suddenly asked to 
do so. 

Acquaintance with a dead language was regarded with 
particular distrust. The feeling was that there was, about 
such a language, something mysterious and sinister, and that 
the man who had the knowledge in his mind had come into 
touch with something foreign and un-American, and that, 
beneath such unpatriotic influences, he might at any moment 
drift off into hostility to the old flag and hatred of the eagle. 

“When a language is dead, bury it, I say!’’ remarked the 
President of the School Board at the meeting at which the 
Principal had proposed to 
introduce the study of Latin 
into the schools. 

- The Board refused even 
to consider the matter. 

“The American lan- 
guage,’’ said Mr. Matlack, 
Chairman of the School 
Committee on Higher Ed- 
ucation, “‘ought to be good 
enough for any man.’’ 


The Turley School Board 

was at all times an interest- 
ing object for contemplation 
by persons who desired to Fy 
study the operation of the 
machinery devised by the 
State government for direct- 
ing the business connected 
with the instruction of the 
young. 
It was never more in- 
teresting than during the 
time of which this tale is 
told. Mr. Brown, the Prin- 
cipal, thought that one of 
the most enlivening meet- 
ings of the Board held in 
that period was that follow- 
ing his introduction of a 
plaster bust of Dante into 
the main schoolroom. 

When the regular busi- 
ness of the meeting had been 
disposed of, Mr. Bunner re- 
marked to the President 
that as the Principal of the 
Schools was present he 
should like to ask him a 
question or two respecting 
some matters that had at- 
tracted Mr. Bunner’s atten- 
tion. 

The President invited the 
Principal to come forward, 
which he did, and when the 
Principal had expressed 
willingness to offer any ex- 
planations that might be 
desired, Mr. Bunner said: 

_ “It is possibly not a thing j 

of much importance, but I 

noticed that the Principal, or somebody, has placed the bust 
of an Indian, or at least it looked like an Indian, on the shelf 
in the main schoolroom. Has the Principal some notion of 
‘teaching the children about Indians?’’ 

“That,’’? said the Principal blandly, ‘‘is the bust of 
Dante, not of an Indian.’’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Bunner; ‘‘I thought it was the head 
of Tecumseh. It looks like him, anyhow.’’ 

“T notice,’’ said the President, ‘‘that you 
Dan—te. I don’t know much about him, but 
thought his name was Dant.”’ 
_“*Dant—e,”’ replied the Principal; 
nounced like a.’’ 

“Wrote poetry, or something,- didn’t he?’’ asked the 
President. 

He was an Italian poet; a very great man.”’ 

A foreigner, hey!’’ said Mr. Matlack. Mr. Matlack 
Was a member of the Know Nothing party, and he was 
haunted night and day by the conviction that the main pur- 
Pose of the people of other lands was to undermine the foun- 
dations of the American Republic. 

“Yes,’’ said the Principal, ‘‘ he was. 
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““Yes, I know,’’ replied Mr. Matlack. 
enough; they push in everywhere. First a bust, and next 
one thing and then another thing. I’m opposed to it. I’d 
like to know who’s behind this matter of putting the bust 
into the school.”’ 

‘SIT take the responsibility,’’ said the Principal. ‘‘I 
thought that, as he was a famous man and a great poet, we 
might have his likeness before the older children.’’ 

““That’s the way it always begins,’’ said Mr. 
looking as if the Republic were already lost. 
an inch to begin with and they’ll take an ell.’’ 

““T don’t believe the taxpayers want the children taught 
poetry anyhow,’’ said Mr. Bunner. ‘‘ What they want is 
just a plain, practical education, unless I’m much mistaken. 
The children had a good deal better be learnin’ figgers and 
spellin’, than lookin’ at Dant, in my opinion.’’ 

“While the Principal is here,’ said Director Robinson, 
“‘T should like to ask what is this metric system that I find 
some of the children trying to learn?’’ 

The Principal explained the metric system. 

“Nothing to do with hymns, with long metre and short 
metre and hallelujah metres?’’ asked Director Robinson, 
who sang in the Baptist choir. 

The Principal said it had not. 

‘“Did I understand you to say,’’ inquired Mr. Matlack, 
“that the system came from France?’’ 

““Yes,’’ responded the Principal. 

““There’s another queer move,’’ said Mr. Matlack, with 
strong emphasis. ‘‘ You start in with an Italian poet, Dant, 
and then you fetch along a French system with names 
nobody can understand, and after a while I reckon you’ll 
be flying the British flag in the front yard and singing God 
Save the Queen. There’s a good deal too much foreign 
influence. This country’s good enough for me. I’m an 
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“ That,” said the Principal blandly, “is the bust of 
Dante, not of an Indian” 


American and this is an American school. I say fly the 
American flag and sing American songs, and have the 
American systems and shove the foreigners out. Wecan run 
our own business. Why don’t you get a bust of General 
Washington?”’ 

Director Ferguson asked if he might be permitted to inter- 
rogate the Principal, and having obtained permission he said: 

‘* Don’t you think we are going just a little too fast?” 

‘“In what particular?’’ inquired the Principal. 

‘Well, in putting in this metric system, just at this time, 
for example.’’ 

“‘T think myself,’’? interposed the President, ‘“‘ that the 
movement is somewhat premature.’’ 

“And then,’’ continued Director Ferguson, ‘‘I found my 
boy last night rasslin’ with algebra and nearly cryin’ over 
it. I told him to drop it, and I’d have it dropped in the 
school if I run the school. I never knowed no algebra, and 
1’ll be satisfied if my boy makes out as well as I did.”’ 

The Principal attempted briefly to indicate the nature and 
purposes of algebra. 

““That’s all very well, Mr. Brown, said Director 
Ferguson. ‘‘It’s your business, of course, to care for such 
things, but we’re a practical people, with no nonsense about 
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us. Figgers is for figgerin’, and letters is for letterin’. 
There’s no use tryin’ to figger with letters while there’s 
plenty of figgers to figger with. Now, is there?’’ 

““You see ’’ began the Principal. 

““T don’t care to argue about it,’’ said Mr. Ferguson, inter- 
rupting him, ‘‘ but the fact is you can’t any more subtract 
“a’ from ‘b,’ like my boy was tryin’ to do last night, than 
you can substract the dinner-bell from the poker. It ain’t in 
the nature of things.’’ 

The Principal did not reply. 

““My boy also says,’’ continued Mr. Ferguson, ‘‘ that his 
teacher won’t allow him to say ‘knowed.’ Why not?”’ 

““Knowed?’’’ asked the Principal. ‘‘ K-n-o-w-e-d?’? 

““Yes, ‘knowed.’ He says the teacher tried to make him 
say ‘ knew.’”’ 

“Of course,’’ said the Principal. ‘‘Know, knew. 
right; there is no such word as knowed.”’ 

““T guess there is,’’ answered Director Ferguson, with a 
scornful laugh. 

““T guess so, too,’’ echoed Mr. Matlack, ‘“‘ and it’s a good 
deal better to say ‘knowed’ than to be putting Dant up on 
the shelf and bringing the children’s minds under European 
influences. ’”’ 

“““ Knowed’ is not good English,’’ said the Principal. 

““ Maybe not,’’ said Mr. Matlack, “‘ but it’s good American, 
and that’s the best there is.’’ 

“Vou say ‘ mowed,’’’ asked Mr. Ferguson, 
and ‘show, showed,’ and ‘stow, stowed,’ 
glowed,’ don’t you?”’ 

a eStae 

““Very well, then; you say ‘know, knowed,’ and ‘ grow, 
growed,’ and ‘hoe, hoed.’”’ 

And Director Ferguson tipped back his chair and looked 
around him like a man who had just won a great victory. 

The Principal gazed at the 
ceiling. 

““Now that we are on 
these subjects,’’ said the 
President, ‘‘Mr. Brown will 
pardon me if I bring up 
another little matter. I 
don’t want to push you too 
hard, but % 

““Oh, go ahead! It’s all 
right,’”’? said the Principal. 

“Tve had complaints 
from some parents,’’ said 
the President, ‘‘ about this 
mythology that’s been put 
into the course of studies.’’ 

““ What did they complain 
of?’’ asked the Principal. 

‘“ Well, John Folker said 
to me that he understood 
that the whole thing is a 
pack of lies. Is that so?”’ 

‘Well, of course, it’s not 
exactly true,’’ responded the 
Principal. ‘‘It represents 
the beliefs of some ancient 
peoples respecting D 

‘“ittsi tall gfalse; then? ”’ 
asked Director Ferguson. 

““T suppose you might say 
that, but a? 

““No ‘buts’ about it, Mr. 
Brown. If it’s false it’s 
false. Why should we teach 
children false things when 
there is so much truth that 
they ought to know?”’ 

““The characters of myth- 
ology,’’ said the Principal, 
“run through all literature, 
ancient and modern. They 
are referred to everywhere, 
so that we can hardly under- 
stand the most frequent ref- 
erences, in poétry for exam- 
ple, unless we know these 
characters.”’ 

‘* That’s what I say: drop 
poetry,’’ remarked Mr. 
Bunner. 

““Mythology,’’ said the 
Principal, ‘‘ represents the 
religion of the old Greeks, 
and it has a historical interest apart from its other interests.”’ 

““ Came from Greece, did you say?’’ asked Mr. Matlack. 

Fay GSace 

Mr. Matlack forced his hands violently down deep into his 
trousers pockets and scowled: 

“Ttalian.and French and Greek! The whole school] just 
jammed full of foreign influences! The next thing you 
know we’ll have Russia taking a hand, and Turkey. Greek 
religion, too, mind you! Dant to start with, and now Greek 
religion that owns up to being just barefaced lies! Blamed 
if those children’]1] know whether they’re Americans or not 
when they’ve growed up.”’ 

The remarkable fact was that the Turley Public Schools 
were very good schools indeed, for the reason that the 
Principal was a competent man, and the teachers could not 
secure appointment unless they could pass examinations 
conducted by the County Superintendent, also a competent 
man, who directed and largely controlled the line of study 
that was pursued. 

Fortunately for the youth of Turley the functions of the 
Board were rather closely confined to management of the 
financial business of the schools, and fairness requires the 
admission that this was very well done. 
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PART III 


HE letter from the bereaved mother was answered by 
ila “Form No. 18,’? unknown to Gregg. He forgot the 
mother’s complaint until one night a week later, when 

he promised himself to take the matter up after election. 

By reason of her social position Mrs. Baring heard much 
about Gregg’s administration that in the nature of things 
could not come to the Governor nor to McCord. After the 
State found that the Gregg revolution was not forthcoming, 
that capital was not to be declared contraband by proclama- 
tion, the more radical revolutionists began to sneer, while 
those whom Gregg called the plutocrats jeered at him and his 
work. After Gregg was nominated for a second term the atti- 
tude of the people, as Mrs. Baring perceived it, began to worry 
her, and as the time for the second election drew near she 
felt a vague doubt of Gregg’s success. She held Gregg’s 
creed in contempt, yet she was bitten by a hungry ambition to 
see Gregg win, in spite of his creed—even if he won by 
spreading it. She could not talk to Gregg of her fear of the 
outcome of the election. She did not care to show her in- 
terest to McCord. But there was Turner. One night, when 
Gregg and McCord were out of town campaigning, Turner 
came alone to the Saturday evening dinner at Mrs. Baring’s. 
At the end of the meal Mrs. Baring had Turner stuttering: 

“The d-difference between the head of th-this administra- 
tion and its s-several b-branches is f-fundamental. Dan 
Gregg has his head in the c-clouds, and the others have their 
f-feet in the trough.’’ 

‘‘ Are they making much?’’ laughed Mrs. Baring. 

“W-well,”’ replied Turner reflectively, ‘‘I s-suppose they 
are. I know one m-man who p-paid a director of the p-peni- 
tentiary as much as f-four dollars and s-seventy-five cents for 
a c-concession worth a thousand d-dollars, and the b-blamed 
d-director thought he was m-making a big thing.” 

““Why don’t you tell the Governor all this, Dick?’’ asked 
Mrs. Baring, after a moment’s pause. 

Turner tapped his coffee cup with his spoon in meditation. 
‘Gregg is a m-man of d-destiny. W-what in th-thunder do 
you s-suppose he knows about p-pigs in c-clover? If I should 
t-tell him they were s-serving pork affected with t-t-trichinze 
and c-condemned by the g-government to the children of the 
b-blind asylum he’d s-s-s-say he was s-sorry and ask me to 
write a letter and s-stop it, and then he’d forget all about it, 
while he read a new I-life of Lincoln or p-put a fresh t-twist 
in the tail of the British l-lion. A m-man of d-destiny has 
more business than a b-bird pup.’’ i 

““Why don’t you try your own hand? 
record,’’ suggested his hostess. 

“Y-yes, l-like the old woman that k-kept tavern in Indiana,”’ 
replied Turner. ‘“‘ T-t-this administration should t-take out 
a ch-charter for the m-manufacture of whistles from p-pigs’ 
tails. If you were general superintendent of a railroad, how 
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would you go at it to get a train started if 
every m-man, from g-general superintend- 
ent to w-wiper in the r-roundhouse, held 
his j-job because he could t-talk on-the 
m-money question, or was old p-persim- 
mons on the tariff?’ 

As they entered Mrs. Baring’s library 
Turner resumed his discourse: ‘‘ Th-that 
fellow McCord is p-pretty s-smart. He’s 
p-practical, all right. But the r-rest are 
either engaged in p-petty larceny or are 
busy c-counting their toes so’s they’1] know 
how m-many they’ve g-got.’’ 

It is hardly fair to say that there was a 
bad odor about the Gregg administration. 
Yet a man with a keen nose for scandal — 
such a nose as McCord had—was always 
sniffing intangible things in the air. The 
way a well-known lottery man spoke to the 
Attorney-General’s clerk on the street; the 
easy, impudent, swinging gait of the chief 
of the oleomargarine lobby walking into 
the meeting of the State Board of Charities; 
the mysterious disappearance of the car- 
pets in unused legislative committee- 
rooms; the surprising increase in the number of lead- 
pencils and stamps consumed by State officers; the 
deficit in the Governor’s contingent fund; the appear- 
ance of diamonds on the shirt-front of the Secretary of 
the Railroad Commission —these and a hundred simi- 
lar signs of the times worried and harassed and embar- 
rassed McCord. But he could find no substantial basis 
for the half-formed conjecture that things were out of joint 
with the administration. His poll of the State was annoy- 
ing him also. He prodded into Gregg’s private business 
affairs in casual conversation, and satisfied himself that if 
irregularities in the State administration existed, the Gov- 
ernor had no conscious part in them. For Gregg spent 
most of his time speech-making and otherwise promoting 
what he called the Cause. Shortly before election, when 
McCord was straining every nerve to get money into 
the State Committee’s treasury, and just before the final 
October poll of the State reached him, William Thomas told 
McCord that a certain packing-house could be made to 
contribute a thousand dollars. Thomas offered to negotiate 
the business preliminary to the contribution. In an hour’s 
confidential talk with Thomas, McCord found that the packing- 
house was furnishing meat to all the State institutions, and in 
consequence that there was what Thomas called ‘‘ velvet’ in 
it for a group of the State officers and several members of the 
purchasing committee of the State Board of Charities. The 
Treasurer’s story was told so naively, and so utterly with- 
out consciousness of guilt, that McCord did not rebuke the 
narrator. Whenhe had finished McCord’s impulse was to lock 
the door and call a policeman. Instead he offered Thomas 
a cigar, looked out of the window, and said casually: 

‘Well, that’s pretty good, but where does the Governor 
come in on the deal?’’ An irritated expression twitched 
Thomas’ face as he knocked his pipe in his hand and 
answered: 

‘““Oh—damn Gregg —a man who is running for President 
and saving the great plain people has his hands too full to 
bother with the main chance.”’ 

When Thomas left the room McCord sat motionless at his 
desk for half an hour, staring at the address on an old envel- 
ope lying before him. Gregg was out of town with campaign 
engagements for ten days. In those ten days McCord visited 
a dozen State institutions before he came back with a roll of 
papers in his little green leather bag. At his office he was 
confronted by his last poll of the State showing a discouraging 
condition of affairs for his party. He recognized that some 
strong move was necessary to save even a portion of the 
ticket. McCord was stumbling in a maze of irritated per- 
plexity. The first day Gregg spent in town after McCord’s 
session with Thomas, McCord started for the Governor’s office 
carrying the little green leather bag. 

As McCord’passed his desk he picked up a paper in an 
unfamiliar manilla wrapper, addressed to him and marked 
personal. Shucking off the wrapper as he went down the 
corridor to the elevator McCord saw that the paper was the 
Fountain County Palladium, containing a marked article 
attacking Gregg viciously. McCord attached no importance 
to it. The editor of the Palladium had been promised the 
railroad commissionership by Gregg—told, in fact, in the 
bumptious mad first days of Gregg’s official career that he was 
an ideal man for Railroad Commissioner, the very man among 
a thousand—and then was offered the fish wardenship after 
Gregg’s appointments were made. McCord glanced through 
the article as he walked, but when he came to this paragraph 
he stood in his tracks and read and re-read: 


Nor is this the worst.. No one has seen Dan Gregg with the 
wife of his youth since he was inaugurated. It is a matter of 
open and scandalous comment, in Hancock and Fountain and 
adjoining counties in the western part of the State, that he lets 
her live alone with her children at Pleasant Ridge in a little 
unpainted house surrounded by weeds and sunflowers. Dan 
Gregg has money to bedeck himself in red neckties and tailor- 
made clothes, but not one penny to improve the God-forsaken 
place his wife has to call home. He has time to gallivant around 
the country, making bombastic speeches for his own glory, but 
he has not found time to cross his doorstep since Decoration 
Day. Justice to a deserted wife and her children demands that 


* McCord saw a copy of the Fountain County Palladium spread 


the people of this State kick this pretentious rascal back to his 
duty. For a broken-hearted wife is the only practical result 
that has come from the first term of the Gregg administration ; a 
second term can only guarantee to the people the next inevita- 
ble step: a divorce, and some sealskin-sack siren to flaunt her 
infamy under the protection of a legal but none the less scandal- 
ous and shameful marriage. - 


McCord relieved himself of a disgusted snort and bolted into 
the Governor’s office. He brushed by Turner and the sten- 
ographers and entered Gregg’s private room, red-faced and 
wrathful. As he dropped his green leather bag on a chair 


out on the desk. His nervous irritation, the result of a 
month’s uncertainty and worry, found voice as he pointed to 
the open newspaper and exclaimed: 

sak want to see you about a lot of things and that’s one of 
them.’’ Gregg looked up startled and answered, smiling 
rather weakly: . 

‘* Well, what about it?’’? emphasizing ‘‘ about.’’ 

And McCord retorted: ‘‘ Well, what about it?’’ jerking his 
head to emphasize the ‘‘ what.’’ ‘‘I mean that reference to 
your family relations.’’ ( 

Gregg’s face reflected a groping in his heart for a ready lie 
as he fumbled with a sentence. McCord checked him and 
cried impatiently: 

““Now, Gregg, I want the Plain truth about this, and I don’t 
want it varnished — either.’ 

Gregg rested his head on his hand which held his pen. He 
was silent for a moment, then he grumbled: ‘‘I send my wife. 
money —all she needs, I guess—every month. Iwritetoher 
regularly. She doesn’t like it here—I can’t get down ther 
much, for you know as well as I do, I’m busy.’’ Gre 
paused. McCord interjected: 

“But Gregg, look here——’’ 

‘“Well, look here, then,’’? impatiently; ‘‘if Mrs. Gregg 
wants to live her way, and I want to live my way, and I let ® 
her, and she lets me, whose business is it but ours?’’ 

McCord answered roughly: ‘‘ Well, it’s my business a 
one. So long as I am Chairman of the State Central 
Committee, and it’s my business to pull you through this 
election — if I can—it’s my right to know the truth about 
everything that will influence votes, sir!’’ 

Gregg put his pen to the paper and began writing as he 
returned indifferently : 

“Well, I’ve told you all I know; 
you’ll have to go somewhere else.”’ 

McCord sat patting his foot on the floor nervously, and 
looked angrily at the Governor some time before speaking. 
Finally McCord said: ‘‘ There are some other things I want 
to talk to you about, too.”’ | 

Gregg rose, yawned and stretched, and replied as he ee 
a tour of the windows of the room: ‘ Well, bang away!’’ 

McCord took a full breath before the plunge and said: 
“‘T would like to know what you think of George Evans?”’ 

“Why, he’s a good enough fellow,’’ responded the 
Governor, gazing out of the window, and identifying a. dis- | 
tinguished- looking figure in the broad avenue leading to the 
capitol as Mrs. Baring. 

““ However — he’s a thief!’’ grunted McCord, as his hands 
fell emphatically on his chair arms. Gregg glanced over his — 
shoulder at McCord an instant and McCord continued: 
““What do you think of Bill Thomas by this time?’’ , 

Gregg’s eyes were drawn to the asphalt path approaching 
the State House as he replied: ‘‘I dunno; he makes a: good | 
enough Treasurer, I guess.’’ A 

‘“Probably —but he’s a thief, too,’? snapped McCord. 
*“So’re your whole Board of Charities and your penitentiary 
directors.’’ 

Gregg was watching the pavement below for a nod of greet- 
ing and did not answer McCord, who went on abruptly: 
“« Apout a nionth ago I heard hints of a scandal at the Soldiers’ 
Home. I had been hearing the same thing about the insane 
asylum, and I have felt that something was wrong at the blind 
institution and at the penitentiary for six months. I got i 
out of Bill Thomas ten days ago that he and George Evans and 
your Board of Charities and your penitentiary directors had 
made eight thousand dollars in the last six months on a food 
supply contract for these institutions. I’ve just visited these 
institutions and got affidavits from cooks and superintendents 
to prove that the meat furnished to the State wards is diseased 
and condemned, and that the other food is impure, adulterated 
and often decayed. The death rate in the State institutions — 
has risen twenty per cent. in the last eighteen months; this 
eight thousand dollars is blood money, sir.’’ 

McCord paused. The stale, unconscious smile on Gregg’s 
face when he turned from the window withered into a stipe 
stare. He moistened his lips and inquired: 

“ Do —do—d—the Rep—do the other fellows know it?” 
As he spoke he moved to another window where he could ti 
toe and see the lower steps leading to the main entrance 
the State House. McCord did not answer, but cried impa- 
tiently: 

‘“ Does murder interest you, Dan Gregg?”’ 

Finally Gregg turned from the window and repeated his 
question: ‘‘Do the Republicans know it? Don’t you think 
they’re holding it off until two or three days before election? 
We must get some fellows to make counter affidavits and 
spring it now.’’ Gregg strode toward his desk, his eyes 
blazing, his face alert. He shut McCord off oratorically with: 
‘Tl tell) you what we’ll do—we’ll get the World-Herald te 
say that the story leaked from Republican headquarters, and 
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got a dozen appointees in every institution in the State 
o’ll swear black is white if we need ’em.”’ 
*But,’’ McCord expostulated violently, ‘‘I tell you it’s 
i? 
aregg was standing near a door opening into the corridor 
ening to the passing footsteps. 
“Heavens, man! what if it is! That don’t help matters 
>» We've got to deny it!’’ exclaimed Gregg. 
‘Deny! Deny nothing! You’ve got to act!’’ 
“To act? How?’’ This querulously from Gregg. 
ff To call stop thief! To cut yourself loose from this outfit 
fire the whole kit and boodle! ”’ 
*When?’’ Gregg was still listening to the footsteps pass- 
- in the corridor. 
“Now!” exploded McCord, slapping his hands together in 
jsperation. The opening and closing of the door of George 
ans’ office across the corridor jarred the silence, during 
ich the meaning of McCord’s demand broke upon Gregg. 
* That—that— why that would defeat the State ticket,’’ he 
mmered. 
“No, sir; it’s the only thing on earth that will save it.” 
Cord was puzzled and disconcerted at Gregg’s apparent 
soccupation. McCord felt that he held but half of Gregg’s 
ention and wondered where the other half was straying. 
» looked at Gregg a moment and continued vigorously: 
Jo you know, sir, that the people are deserting your ticket 
'the thousands right now? And-+unless you show them 
ne strong sign that these scandals in the air are not of your 
ynivance, nor even of your tolerance, you and your whole 
ket are doomed. You’ve got to repudiate and denounce 
ans and Thomas, and you’ve got to discharge every mem- 
’ of your tainted boards.’’ His voice dropped and he 
eded conclusively: ‘‘ It’s that or defeat 
rw, Dan Gregg, and it’s your next 
pve.’? McCord took a turn up and 
«wn the room and added: “If you 
yn’t publish these affidavits — I feel 
{at I must, and right now, too! I went 
FE this thing for reform, Dan Gregg, 
d J don’t propose to compromise on 
tarder—even if you do.”’ 
Gregg walked to McCord and pinioned 
jm with blazing eyes. Gripping his 
(mpanion by the shoulder, Gregg 
lssed: ‘“‘ You’re a——traitor.’’ 
McCord brushed Gregg away saying: 
‘Stuff and nonsense.’’ 
Gregg, with a part of his consciousness 
«ntineled at George Evans’ door, flung 
(t a long arm and bony hand and 
jundered : 
“Listen to me. 


You ask if murder 
terests Dan Gregg. Do I look likea 
urderer? You show me twenty or 
‘irty crazy peeple and paupers dead of 
hat you say is criminal neglect or poor 
od. But I can show you a million 
orkmen, tramping the streets of our 
ties, starving for want of even such 
od as you complain of.’’ He leaned 
rerand pounded his desk and McCord’s 
ind’s eye kept seeing the words, “‘ the 
od-forsaken place his wife has to call 
ome,’’ as Gregg continued: ‘‘ And yet 
hump) you’d let these million men 
arve and a million women barter their 
amortal souls for bread‘that you may 
‘ve your crazy people fresh porterhouse 
eak three times a day!”’ 

“Don’t be a demagogue with me, 
r,’’ sniffed McCord, as he dropped into 
eine, 9° T-——’? 

“A demagogue? A demagogue?’’ 
1outed Gregg to the sentinel in the 
wridor. ‘‘ He tells Dan Gregg not to 
eademagogue! Is aman a demagogue 
he gives ear when a million fellow- 
reatures are crying in distress? Whoso 
utteth his hand to the plow let him not 
irn back.’’ 

McCord, who sat watching Gregg, 
uffeted by a tempest of passion, won- 
ered if these were the tactics of a man 
ho was going wrong. Gregg shook 
is clehched fist and cried: ‘‘I tell you, 
. were better that every ward of this 
tate should rot in his cell than that 
ur cause should fail at this election. 
nd before a just and living God, Jim 
IcCord, I would issue an order to 
estroy them all if I believed our success demanded it. 
Jon’t tempt me to dally with my destiny, man. You say the 
eople are deserting us. I say in two years the whole West 
nd in four years the whole nation will rally to our cause.”’ 
uddenly he dropped his rhetoricals and pleaded: 

You ain’t going to be a fool, are you, Mac? Now lookee 
ere.’’ Gregg pulled his chair up to McCord’s. ‘‘I want to 
e fair. Just as soon as this election is over we’ll havea little 
ie investigation and get matters straightened up. How’s 

at? 

McCord rose as he returned: ‘‘ No, it-won’t do. Thereisa 
hance that Thomas and Evans may be elected then.’”? When 
IcCord reached for his hat, Gregg caught McCord’s arm 
mploringly and begged: ‘‘ Think of the poor wronged people 
~Mac— how they have rallied to us, how they look to us to 
hield them from oppression. Remember the poor farmers 
vho are being robbed of their homes. Mac, try to pity them 
Swell as your crazy folks. Don’t ruin them, Mac—don’t!”’ 

McCord pulled away from Gregg, and retorted: ‘‘I hardly 
hink that a State administration incapable of handling a 
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thousand State wards without wholesale murder can give 
much substantial relief to any one. But I want to give you 
a fair chance. I am going to leave these affidavits here 
and I want you to read them all carefully. If you decide to 
act on them, all right. But if not—well, I don’t want to 
think you are a pasteboard fake, Dan Gregg.’’ 

McCord laid the roll of affidavits on Gregg’s desk, and 
before the door to Gregg’s outer office had closed on McCord 
Gregg had a messenger on the way to Mrs. Baring in George 
Evans’ office. Ina restless interval of waiting Gregg called 
Dick Turner. 

““ See here, Dick,’’ said the Governor, as Turner cocked his 
feet on the gubernatorial desk, ‘‘ Mac’s just been telling me 
that the grocery houses and packing houses have paid eight or 
ten thousand dollars for protection for furnishing spoiled 
groceries and condemned meat to the State institutions. 
What is there in it?”’ 

Turner blew a ring of smoke and watched it dissolve 
before answering: ‘‘ Well, there’s s-some blue s-sky, and 
s-some thin air, and a d-dime’s worth of truth in it!”’ 

““What do you mean?’ asked Gregg fretfully. 
replied: 

““Wh-when we came in our fellows found that the p-packing 
houses and the g-grocers were p-putting up to the opposition. 
It was either t-take that money for our committee or g-give 
the other f-f-f-f-fellows s-sinews of war. So we d-d-de-horned 
the dilemma. Mac is such a p-perfect I-lady that the fellows 
thought he might be sh-shocked at the t-transaction. So Bill 
Thomas and George Evans and three or f-four fellows on the 
boards p-put the money into the committee as p-private con: 
tributions.’’ 

Turner puffed at his pipe and Gregg persisted petulantly: 


Turner 


She saw Gregg flinging McCora's affidavits on the smoldering fire 


““T know, Dick, but here’s a lot of affidavits McCord’s got up 
to prove the food is rotten and is increasing the death rate. We 
can’t stand that, you know, Dick!—that’s practically murder!’’ 

Turner walked the floor with one hand in his coat pocket. 
“You b-bet,’’ he rejoined, “‘ the P-P-Professor has figured it 
all out. It’s m-m-murder, Governor. James McCord’s a 
g-good man and I I-love him, but give him a p-pencil and 
paper and a c-c-column of s-statistics, and he b-becomes a 
raging Abyssinian lion. You know I have a th-theory that 
when the devil fails to make a point any other w-way he re- 
resorts to statistics.’’ 

Turner broke the silence that followed by asking: ‘‘ What’s 
Mac’s idea? Wh-what does he want you to d-do?”’ 

“Oh, Lord! Of course I can’t do what he wants me to do, 
but I ought to do something, Dick. He wants me to fire 
every one connected with the —the transac—the arrangement 
—and denounce Evans and Thomas and appeal to the people. 
What shall I do, Dick? What shall I do?’’ 

Turner grinned as he replied: ‘‘ Well, he d-doesn’t w-want 
much.’? f 


Tor 


‘“No, and he’s got a stack of affidavits from cooks and 
superintendents in the various institutions and if I don’t do 
as he asks he’s going to print these!’’ Turner whistled. 
Gregg proceeded: ‘‘ Dick, it seems to me one of two things: 
either do what Mac wants me to do or stand by friends on the 
State ticket. What shall I do, Dick—what shall I do?’’ 
While Turner was filling his pipe and considering the matter 
Gregg walked to an ante-room and called toa boy: ‘“‘ Did you 
deliver my message a little bit ago?’’ He came back to 
Turner and went on: ‘‘ The people are with me, Dick, 
stronger and surer than ever; and I can’t afford to risk their 
interests ‘in this election, and Jim McCord can’t make me! 
What do you think?”’ 

‘* Are t-these his affidavits,’’ asked Turner, pointing to the 
package in Gregg’s hand. Gregg nodded. ‘‘D-do you 
w-want to know what I’d d-do?”’ Again Gregg assented. 
“Well, th-these are his high cards. He c-can’t bluff on a 
d-deuce, c-can he?’’ Gregg looked puzzled. -‘* Well, it’s 
this way. You c-can f-find your own excuse for k-keeping 
them, but if you g-give those p-papers back, you’re a 
f-fool.”’ 

‘‘ Well, that’s easy enough to say, but what would you tell 
him when he asks me for them?’’ grumbled Gregg. Turner 
grinned broadly and looked from the smoldering fire in the 
grate to the papers and back to the fire again and stuttered: 
“W-well, you m-might t-tell him that the n-nights were 
g-getting chilly and you n-need more fire.’’ 

Turner’s insinuating temptation stuck in Gregg’s conscious- 
ness like a thorn. He picked up the roll of affidavits and 
handled them as a thief toys with his plunder. Then Gregg 
heard a door across the corridor open and shut. He rose, 
still dallying with the affidavits and crossed the room, saying: 

““Yes, but what do you suppose Mac 
would Ju 

“Well, there’s one thing c-certain,’’ 
laughed Turner; ‘‘ he w-wouldn’t d-do 


y-you!’”’ 
An instant afterward Gregg had the 
door open for Mrs. Baring. Turner, 


who rose to greet her, did not sit down 
again, but hurried out—almost pre- 
cipitately, Mrs. Baring thought. She 
wondered, self-consciously, if Turner 
knew that the Governor had sent for her. 
Mrs. Baring noticed the Governor’s dis- 
heveled hair, and the shimmer in his 
eyes. She tried nervously to make 
trivial conversation. But Gregg burst 
the dam of convention with: 

‘“What do I care for the weather or 
the rain or the campaign! I sent for 
you because I want you—because I 
need you.’’ 

She saw a tide of emotion rising in 
Gregg; she was fascinated by the power 
and grip of the flood. It seemed arti- 
ficial —a stage effect; but Gregg came 
to her and fixed her gaze as he cried: 

“*Don’t you desert me! They all 
mock me but you—you and destiny! 
You two beckon me—you two inspire 
me!’’ As the emotion rose in Gregg 
Mrs. Baring felt her balance totter. ‘‘I 
sent for you because I have so many 
things to say—things that I wanted to 
say before and could not. Maybe I 
can’t now, but you must understand, 
anyhow! I want your help. I need 
your advice. I’ve reached a great 
crisis. My cause is in danger and all 
my future is jeopardized.’’ Gregg held 
her gaze for a moment with a brooding 
eye and went on: “If I win at this 
election it means that I may some day 
be President of the United States. For 
if our party proves itself stable and our 
ideas prove themselves worthy of re- 
indorsement at this election, it means 
that the country is ready to realize the 
ideal which we proclaim. But if we fail 
here and now ” and Gregg flung his 
arms with an impatient gesture, and 
glowered from the papers in his hand to 
the fire in the grate, and then took 
up his discourse abruptly—‘‘ And in 
the face of all this Jim McCord is going 
back on me.”’ 

Mrs. Baring, who was contemplating 
him with her chin in her hand, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, no!’’ 

““Well, he is,’’ persisted Gregg. ‘‘ He wants me right on 
the eve of this election to come out and denounce your 
brother and Treasurer Thomas for irregularities in the food- 
supply contracts. And he wants me to discharge most of 
the members of my State boards. He’s not satisfied with my 
promise to investigate this business after election; but he 
insists on resigning his chairmanship to-morrow and publish- 
ing these affidavits against these men,’’ and Gregg flourished 
the papers viciously, ‘‘if I don’t do exactly as he says. 
These affidavits, whether they are true or false, coming out 
just at this time are enough to beat us. But Mac won’t listen 
to my way. It’s rule or ruin with him.’’ 

Gregg twisted the affidavits a moment in both hands, and 
struck the desk with the papers furiously and broke out: 
“What does Jim McCord know about this movement? A little 
poll book, and a paper and pencil, and a kind of buttered- 
toast conscience—and you’ve got him. But I’ll show this 
chicken-broth statesman that Dan Gregg don’t cringe for no 
hair-splitting, scandal-peddling, short-haired old maid. Let 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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HEN a man buys an automobile the purchase does not 
include all the highways of the world, but in some 
cases he seems to think it does. 


Q 


AILROAD travel in this country wil] become perfect when 
the passenger who buys his ticket feels as comfortable 
as the man who is using a pass. 


@ 


ARGAIN hunting has become such a craze with some 
people that they would expect to find the Ten 
Commandments on the five-cent counter. 
Q 


HINA has distributed apologies liberally, but will it pay 
the indemnities with equal promptness? That is ‘a 
question which keeps the nations guessing. 


Q 


DMIRAL DEWEY did not bother about Spanish mines, 
but he draws the line at promiscuous snapshots, which 
shows that there is a limit even to heroism. 


Q 


OVELS by the thousand, some novels by the hundreds of 

thousand copies, and short stories without number; it is 

the golden age of fiction, and added to it all are the official 
reports of the South African War. 


Q 


Bes a long time the movement for the prevention of cruelty 

to animals was regarded as chimerical. Now it hauls 
into court the brutes who beat horses and the public helps in 
the good work. Sentiment of the right sort is power. 


Q 


HEN a golf game and a yacht race are technically 

described in the same issue of a newspaper the aver- 

age reader finds only partial comfort in the latest edition of 

the unabridged dictionary, and the English language has to 

seek introductions to the new members of its very mixed 
family 2 


NCE more there is a general demand that the canal across 
the Isthmus be built. Uncle Sam says so, too. And 
then those most intimately interested suggest that Uncle Sam 
furnish all the money. But the old gentleman, rich as he is, 
has had experience in making other people’s. fortunes, and 
though he wants to be generous he has a wholesome objec- 
tion to handing over to anybody or to any set of bodies the 
keys to his strong box. 
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The Betterment of Our Police Forces 


HE regeneration of a city police force is a problem that 
now holds the attention of all who are interested in suc- 
cessful municipal government. 

Though it cannot be controverted that the police force of 
the average American city needs from time to time a process 
of cleansing, and that party politics sometimes hinders such 
operation, it should be remembered that the police depart- 
ments of our cities, taken all in all, are too often extrava- 
gantly condemned; and a distinction should be made between 
party politics and party politicians as obstacles in the way of 
police reform. On the one hand a police force suffers in the 
public eye for the peculations of individuals, and the politi- 
cian is indeed a poor one who, in this day of critical scrutiny 
of municipal management, sees advantage for his party in 
blocking popular insistence for improvement in all branches 
of city service. 

It will be unmistakably to the benefit of any police force 
to have cut off from it the ‘‘ grafters’’ who are connected 
therewith, and the party that lends itself to thwarting such a 
consummation cannot hope to expect favors from the people. 

Occasions have arisen where politicians, wishing to gain 
advantage over members of their own or an opposing party, 
whom they wished to injure or destroy, have gone to the 
length of endeavoring to make it appear that the men whom 
they regarded as political obstacles were in league with corrupt 
policemen. This has happened in New York and even in 
Chicago, but such occurrences should not be allowed to 
militate against genuine effort for permanent reform. 
Persistent public pressure—sleepless public watchfulness— 
and the culmination of a movement to minimize characteristic 
police evils will speedily come. I use the word *‘ minimize ”’ 
advisedly, for human nature must undergo a wonderful 
change, the tendency to yield to temptation must be eradi- 
cated from the human heart, before we can have such an 
absolutely perfect police force as is the dream of idealists. 
Individual policemen, as can well be imagined, sometimes 
find themselves in situations in which they are sorely tempted, 
and where probable immunity from detection prompts them 
to fall. This latter phase of the situation suggests the diffi- 
culties that must necessarily attend an honest attempt to get 
at the black sheep in a police force. Not only is there a diffi- 
culty in securing evidence against the black sheep, but there 
is the probability, nay the certainty, of evidence being manu- 
factured against officers of integrity by victims of their vigi- 
lance and of their faithful performance of duty. 

What, you ask, 
pictured? My answer is: Find an ideal Chief of Police and 
remove the police force under him from the influence of 
unscrupulous politicians by applying to the department the 
principles of the merit system under a strong civil-service 
régime, and in this way follow the example set by Chicago — 
too often tabooed for manufactured delinquencies and too 
tardily credited for progress in municipal government. In 
this way follow the example of Chicago, I say, which has as 
Chief of Police a man who impersonates the happy combina- 
tion of unimpeachable honesty and rare police acumen, who 
has the head of a clever policeman and the heart of an honest 
citizen, and whose appointment by me was, curiously enough, 
regarded as almost revolutionary. Appoint such a man as 
Chief of Police in every American city, give him full sway, 
and give him as an auxiliary a thorough merit system; then 
you can look, as we in Chicago look, for as nearly an ideal 
police force as it is possible to have. 

— CARTER H. HARRISON, 
Mayor of Chicago. 
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There is no safety outside of the law and there ts 

no safe law that goes beyond common-sense, 
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The Gospel of Preacher and President 


T IS one of the interesting contradictions of this age that 
while the comforts and luxuries of life are increasing to 
an amazing extent, and while devices and inventions save an 
enormous amount of labor and enable a man to do more ina 
given time than at any other age in the world’s history, the 
real necessity for hard, earnest toil has in no way been 
diminished. It is easy to say that any man can get along 
with less effort and that he can pass his years with satisfac- 
tion. Sohecan. But merely getting along, and seeing the 
hours go with nothing but the fulfillment of ordinary gratifi- 
cations, is not life in its high and true sense. We see the 
fact illustrated every day—we have it shown in a superb 
degree in the career of our new President. 

There is a dispute among theologians as to who wrote 
Ecclesiastes, but the general supposition is that the author 
was Solomon and that it was the expression of his penitence 
near the close of his life. The wise man of thousands of 
years ago expressed truths that have endured through all the 
centuries, for he preached the gospel of work and showed 
that only through labor and ‘virtue can good come. 
““ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,’’ he said, ‘‘ do it with 
thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.’’ All through 
the Bible, and in all literature from the beginning of its 
records, man is told that if he wishes to rise above mere 
existence he must work with all the force that is within him. 

So, when Mr. Roosevelt in his famous Chicago speech pro- 
claimed the strenuous life, he was but repeating in modern 
phrase the lesson of the ages. ‘‘I wish to preach,’’ he said 
in his address of April, 1899, ‘‘ not the doctrine of ignoble 
ease, but the doctrine of the strenuous life; the life of toil 
and effort, of labor and strife; to preach that, highest form of 
success which comes not to the man who desires mere easy 
peace, but to the man who. does not shirk from hardship, 
or from bitter toil, and who, out of these, wins the splendid, 
ultimate triumph.’’ 


‘face of the barriers of class and caste. 


is the remedy for the conditions I have 


‘furnish free textbooks. 


This gospel Mr. Roosevelt has followed. A weaklin 
his youth, he became strong by determined exercise 
right living. Not gifted with a brilliant intellect, he 
done mote with his talents than a genius. Placed beyo 
creature wants by the happy accident of birth, he has to 
harder, longer and better than a wage-earner who must 
for his bread. And out of it all wonderful things have c 
—the civic improvement of a great city, the betterment 
the government of the Empire State, the advancement 
merit system in our politics, and now—not to mention 
achievements in literature and his brave work in a r 
war —the Presidency of the greatest nation in the worl 

It is the vogue to refer to President Roosevelt as a t 
American. It has a pleasant sound, but it is an exagger 
Even in this land of magical careers he is an excepti 
American. Such grit as he has shown belongs to no cor 
Beaconsfield showed it in England. M. Witte has sho 
in Russia. Modern history affords instances that pro 
widening of opportunity in every part of the world, 
sure rewards which come to strenuous workers even | 


Here in the United States the field has fewer ditt 
but that very fact entails a responsibility that hangs | 
over every man. If he is not doing his best he is not 
his duty. If he is after mere easy peace, instead 
splendid, ultimate triumph, he is making an ignoble 
render of his life to failure. ‘‘ To the stars through di 
ties,’’ the ancients’ put it, and there is no other w: 
success. —Lynn Rosy MEEK! 
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A man who lives on theories dines on a thin slice 
of fact sandwiched between two stale possibilities, 


og 
Free Textbooks No Charity 


ee Public School system of the United States has | 

rightly termed the cornerstone of our democratic ins' 
tions. It is not only important that we have the free 
system, but it is equally important that we should hai 
system which is efficient. It is also important in a de 
racy that in the free common school, at least, there shall 
distinctions arising from differences in the possession 
material things of life. The free textbook plan, whe 
has been tried, has added to the efficiency of the public si 

Ten States of the Union have compulsory free texth 
laws. Fourteen States have permissive free textbook ]; 
The school authorities in the optional States all declar 
cities, towns and school districts are rapidly adoptin 
system. Of twenty-eight cities in the United States 
above 100,000 population seventeen provide free textb 
of fourteen cities having between 65,000 and 100,000 


Philadelphia has provided free textbooks since 1818; 
York City probably for fifty or sixty years. Engl 
which is just now developing a public school system 
eled after that of the United States, has adopted the free | 
book plan as a part of the American system. In the lig! 
these facts, it would appear that the burden is upon the 
nents of the free textbook plan to show why it should 
generally be adopted in the United States. It is said 
it is wrong to provide with free books the children of t 
who are able to pay for them. On the same reasonir 
might be said that it is wrong to provide school buil 
and teachers for the children of those who are able to 
for them. Again, we are told that if we provide free bi 
we must also provide free meals, shoes and clothing. 
line is certainly distinctly drawn. Meals, shoes and cl 
are needed by the child whether it is in school or not, | 
books are needed by the child when it enters the s 
For one, however, I am free to say that if the child is 
in school, and there is no other method provided for fut 
ing it with needed meals, shoes and clothing, I should a 
no academic notions as to the functions of the State to 
in the way of providing the child with what it needs. 

It is said that the furnishing of free textbooks tend 
pauperize the people. This is a strange argument. It 
always been admitted even by the most extreme opponen' 
the free textbook plan that provision should be ma 
furnishing free textbooks to poor children, and yet the a 
ment as to pauperizing was never heard of in that connec! 
It is only when we propose to treat all children alik 
furnish free textbooks to all that we are told that v 
pauperizing the people. Several generations of America 
Philadelphia, New York and New Jersey, and one genera! 
at least, in the New England communities, can refute 
argument as to the pauperization of the people. > if 

The plan of furnishing free textbooks to poor children 
is absurd, illogical and utterly un-American. In thi 
of numerous requests for free books, there is no pril 
or teacher that has the knowledge at hand to dis 
between those entitled to free books and those not en 
them, Nor would it be listened to for a moment 
should organize a detective system which should pi 
the homes of the parents to determine where free 
should be provided. There is no machinery provi 
equitably administering the indigent book system, no 
any such machinery be tolerated in our country. Wi) 
therefore, have a system of furnishing textbooks whicl 
be administered with justice to all. It is when we pro 
free textbooks for a part of the children and not for all 
pauperization results. ” 

From all places where the system has been tried 
reports of increased attendance and great saving in th 
expenditure for textbooks. Moreover, books are furnis| 
the children on the opening day of the school term, and 
teachers in free textbook communities say that, if there 
no other reason for adopting the system, this would 
sufficient one. —JOsEPH W. ERRANT 


The "'coons” have all the comforts of home 


LL saninvais: weed 
amusement. In a 
wild state, when not 
sleeping or engaged 
in the serious busi- 
ness of seeking food, 
they are constantly 
at play. Pleasant 
occupation and dis- 
traction of mind are 
just as essential to 
them as to human 
beings. Deprived 
of opportunities for 
recreation, they be- 
come bored, get sick, 
and soon die. 

Recognition of 
this simple, yet im- 
portant, fact is new. 
It can hardly be 
said to have dawned 
a dozen years ago. 
Accordingly, meth- 
ods of keeping wild animals in 
zoological gardens have hitherto 
been very primitive, the notion 
being that a sufficient supply of 
food, and a cage or other inclo- 
sure big enough to turn around in, 
were the only essential requisites 
for the proper care of beast or 
bird in captivity. If the prison- 
ers in fur and feathers seemed 
languid and morose, or went mad, 
such incidents were considered 
unavoidable, and a large mortal- 
ity was compensated for by pur- 
chases of fresh victims to take 
the places of those that died. 
Until quite recently it was 
imagined, even by people 
of intelligence, that the 
beasts of the fields and the 
fowls of the air were mere 
automata, directed in their 
every-day doings by a sort 
of mechanical substitute for 
intelligence,termed instinct. 
But now it has come to be 
realized that these creatures 
have minds which are in 
most respects like our own, 
though of inferior develop- 


The baby leopard in its private jungle 
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The tapir —a little stranger from South America 


ment. They have the same passions, and many of the 
same feelings, that we have, and they need recreation, 
the society of their kind, and agreeable surroundings just 
as much as we do. Out of a tardy recognition of this truth 
has come —one should rather say, is coming, inasmuch as 
old methods are still followed to a great extent in 
Europe—a revolution in the management of public col- 
lections of wild animals. 


#4 Zoo that is an Animal Home 


In this movement the leading part has been taken by the 
National Zoo at Washington, which is under the charge of 
Mr. S. P. Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The ideas referred to are toa great extent his own, and he is 
carrying them out on lines which have already made the 
collection at the capital a model, Here at last is a park 
that is made for the use and comfort of the animals. It is 
a home for them, and their happiness is not sacrificed in 
the slightest degree for the sake of offering pleasure and 
ease to human visitors. 

This notion, of course, is revolutionary. Hitherto it has 
always been considered that a zoological garden was for 
the people, and that it did not matter in what sort of quarters 
the animals were huddled, or how uncomfortable they were, 
so long asthey were on view. But the park in Washington, 
which is primarily for the beasts and birds, seems, after all, 
to be just about the pleasantest place of its kind in this 
country from the viewpoint of human spectators, who, on 
entering it, find themselves in the midst of beautiful natural 
scenery, diversified with hill and valley, and behold the 
captive animals under conditions as near to Nature as 
possible. 

This, indeed, is the keynote of the whole business. Give 
the animals plenty of room, with surroundings imitating 
as closely as possible their natural environment, and they 
willbe happy. Thus the buffalo, a herd of them, are brows- 
ing on a hillside, to all intents and purposes at liberty. 
There is a wire-net fence, but it is not conspicuous to the 
eye, and the area it incloses is extensive. The huge 
creatures, almost the last of their disappearing species, are 


A mountain in miniature for Rocky Mountain sheep 


Not a goat, but a Barbary sheep from the Atlas Mountains 


This bear has a bathtub 


as contented as if living in a wild 
state, and decidedly better off, 
for they are protected from 
enemies. 

An immense flight-cage for birds 
is now being built. Such cages 
there are already at the New York 
Zoo and in San Francisco. But 
the one at Washington is to be the 
finest, the most superb thing of its 
kind in the world. It is about 
300 feet Jong by 100 feet wide, 
aud perhaps 50 feet in height, 
being inclosed with wire net and 
having a sort of passageway be- 
neath, so that the visitor may 
walk through the cage and find 
himself surrounded on all sides 
by feathered songsters and birds 
of beautiful plumage, thousands 
of them together.’ A wonderful 
sight, truly! Great trees, as well 
as bushes and shrubs, are inclosed 
within this gigantic cage; it is a 
section of forest shut in by almost 
invisible barriers. 

That is the way to make birds 
happy. With plenty of room to 
fly about in, with trees and bushes, 
and no lack of the society of their 
feathered kind, why should they 
not be amused and contented? It 
is not altogether a matter of hu- 
manitarianism, or of recognition 
of the right of the bird or the 
beast to be happy. Expediency 
has much to do with the question, 
inasmuch as animals kept in cages 
and deprived of amusement soon 
die, thus causing much expense 
to the management. The theory 

that suitable recreation and 
pleasant surroundings tend 
to longevity finds ample il- 
lustration in a zoological 
garden. 

Now, what is to be done 
with the monkeys? Usually 
they are cooped up in cages, 
and havea very dull time of 
it, notwithstanding their in- 
genuity in devising ways of 
amusing themselves. They 
possess almost human 


Prong-horned antelope — there are only a few of them left 
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MARKING WILD ANIMALS HAPPY 
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powers of observation, and it is safe to say that they get as 
much fun out of the people who come to look at them as 
do the latter from watching the simian prisoners. Yet they 
are prisoners, too obviously such, and doubtless they feel 
the confinement sorely. Something better ought to be done 
for them. 

Monkeys are tropical people; they are at home in the for- 
ested regions of the Equatorial belt all around the glube. 
When imprisoned they ought to be surrounded by conditions 
as like as possible to those of their native habitat. Instead 
of a small cage, they ought to have for their accommodation 
a large inclosed space, under glass, with plenty of trees, much 
foliage, and all possible opportunities for unrestrained acro- 
batic performances. A greenhouse and animal-house com- 
bined may be considered as describing in a rough way the 
ideal monkey-house —a bit of tropical forest under shelter. 

The National Zoo at Washington is going to have such a 
monkey-house before very long, and one or more sections of 
it will be given over to the accommodation of specimens of 
the great apes—the man-monkey of Borneo, Sumatra and 
Equatorial Africa. Up to the present time, though a good 
many such apes have been exhibited in zodlogical gardens, 
the greatest trouble has been experienced in keeping them 
alive for any length of time. Before long they would surely 
die; and this was very unfortunate, inasmuch as they are the 
most interesting of all animals obtainable fora collection, and 
the cost of securing them is large. Just at present there are 
four young orang-outangs at the Bronx Park in New York. 
People flock in crowds to see them — particularly one specimen 
named Rajah, who wears a shirt-waist and pantaloons, eats 
his dinner like a man, uses knife and fork expertly, drinks 
out of a cup, and does everything but fee the waiter. To 
fetch these interesting cousins of ours from Borneo must 
have been a difficult undertaking, involving much expense, 
yet it is to be feared that none of them will live to grow up. 


The Coddling of Baby Simians 


The trouble is not that the climate does not agree with these 
apes, but that proper care is not taken of them. Nobody as 
yet has studied the problem properly. It has been customary 
indeed, whenever such animals were exhibited in zoological 
gardens, to feed them on all sorts of trash, and even to teach 
them to smoke and chew tobacco. Naturally, they soon suc- 
cumbed, being only babies after all. The chimpanzees, 
orangs and gorillas shown in captivity are always young 
ones, most of which have been captured after killing their 
mothers. 

Well, then, these babies of wild parentage from the tropical 
forests ought to have the same sort of care and attention 
that young children receive. They should be coddled, petted, 
fed and looked after just like human babies. Infant apes, it 
should be realized, resemble human infants far more closely 
than do adult apes full-grown human beings. Human babies, 
if neglected and carelessly treated, soon die, and it is not in 
the least surprising to find that the man-monkey’s babies do 
the same under similar circumstances. 

The management of the Washington Zoo has not developed 
the idea fully as yet, but it is confident that the ideal monkey- 


BOARDING 


OMEBODY, probably connected with the subsistence 
> department, has said that an army travels on its belly. 
The remark has hecome a military proverb, and is so 
much a fact that the department of food in the armies of the 
world is quite as essential to the success of a campaign as 
the department of strategy. The experts who devise the 
soldier’s ration and see that he gets it in full measure are 
as important to the plans of a campaign as the other experts 
who arrange for the surprise and defeat of the enemy. It is 
natural, therefore, that the ration should engage the atten- 
tion of the ablest authorities in dietetics. 

In the first place, the ration is based on what will most 
surely nourish the soldier and give him that power of endur- 
ance which is so necessary to a man burdened with military 
equipment, who tramps through forests, mud and swamps in 
the pursuit of a foe. The ration, therefore, is reduced to a 
mathematical problem of calories of heat and foot-tons of 
strength in the nutriment principles of the food. It is figured 
out that the average soldier marching one mile and carrying 
sixty pounds of equipment must exercise a strength of 25.93 
foot-tons. That is, his strength must raise one ton nearly 
twenty-six feet, or 25.93 tons one foot. With this as a start- 
ing point the doctors and the subsistence officers combine in 
the composition of a ration of desirable quantity and variety, 
which neither overfeeds the soldier nor gives him less food 
than he needs. Of course, some men require more food than 
others —new recruits, for example, surprise the old soldiers 
by their hunger, which amounts in some cases to gluttony, 
and army officers meet this voracious appetite by a liberal 
supply of a bulky “‘ filling’’ vegetable food. 

It is, of course, the quality rather than the quantity upon 
which nutrition depends. Of late years subsistence officers 
have introduced a variety in the ration which years ago was 
lacking, and cooking has become one of the means of adding 
to the appetizing qualities of the soldier’s provisions. Atone 
time the French soldier subsisted on two meals a day, each 
meal consisting of soup composed of beef, bread and vege- 
tables. With the same articles a greater variety would have 
been possible and the fearful monotony of such a diet would 
have been relieved. Even in the British Army, not many 
years ago, boiled beef constituted the only meat, and men 
quickly tired of the sameness of the dish. Our own army is 
fortunate in the different methods of preparing food, and the 
bill-of-fare of the average soldier’s mess is quite varied. 
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house which it proposes to erect will solve the problem, 
and that young orangs and chimpanzees will have a chance 
to grow up and to be as healthy as in their natural environ- 
ment when imprisoned in a properly-arranged tropical forest 
under glass. The same statement applies to gorillas, which, 
notwithstanding the reputation of the adults for. ferocity, 
appear to be tractable enough when taken in infancy. 

One point. about elephants i is that they are extremely social 
animals, and therefore it is important that they should be 
kept in herds whenever possible. They want company, and 
suffer extremely if separated from their kind. It goes with- 
out saying that they ought to have a large inclosure, with 
plenty of room to roam about. 


Comfort for Lions and Bears 


Lions and tigers do not require much space apparently. 
They want shade to lie in and room enough to run about a 
bit in the open air. This is arranged for in the Washington 
Zoo by great open-air cages, with which their covered houses 
communicate by doors. Though not requiring the society 
of many of their kind, it is most distressing to them to be 
deprived of the company of their mates, and care is always 
taken to keep them together in couples. One huge monarch 
of the forest from Bengal has an immense bathtub, filled with 
water, in which he lies for hours together with only his head 
above the surface, looking absurd but intensely comfortable 
and pleased. 

For the bears, rocky caves in a hillside are provided, the 
arrangement being similar to that adopted in most zodlog- 
ical gardens nowadays, and there are delightful baths, and 
trees for climbing—all the luxuries, in short, dear to the 
ursine heart. All day long they are playing with each other, 
several of a kind being confined in each inclosure. 

Once in a while somebody comes along and sympathizes 
kindly with the Polar bear, which always looks as if it were 
sighing for a fresh iceberg. But the chances are that this is 
not really the case. It is doubtful if any warm-blooded ani- 
mal seeks cold. As for bears of this kind, they dwell in 
Arctic regions simply because their tribe has been gradually 
forced by its enemies out of less rigorous latitudes. Anyway, 
the Washington Zoo has never lost a Polar bear from heat- 
stroke, though several of the black bears have died from that 
cause. The study of what animals like and what they dis- 
like has not yet advanced very far; when more is known on 
the subject the problem of keeping them in captivity will be 
nearer to a solution. 

Carrying out the same idea, the raccoons, more than a 
score of them together, clamber at liberty upon an immense 
dead tree. On the ground are hollow logs, into which they 
crawl when they desire privacy, and there is only a wire 
fence three feet high to separate them from the world and 
their enemies. The prairie-dogs have a village of their own. 
Deer of various species browse over extensive areas of hill- 
side and meadow, practically free. It is the same way with 
the kangaroos, and the seals have a great pond to disport 
themselves in. 

Naturally, animals that are threatened with extinction 
bring enormous prices. Many of the numerous species of 


AN ARM Y—B 


The greatest calamity against which the authorities have 
to guard is the misuse and waste of the ration. It is there- 
fore a rule to help the soldier sparingly and permit him to 
ask for a second or a third helping if he desires it. A small 
amount of food left by each man amounts in the aggregate to 
considerable. It is said that a British regiment wasted a 
thousand dollars’ worth of grease in one year, and that the 
bones, which have a marketable value, thrown away in the 
course of a year by one of our own regiments in the West, 
possessed a similar value. 

One of the delving experts found at an army post in this 
country, where the numerical strength was 430 men, that 
during ten days the wastage of different articles was as fol- 
lows: eight per cent. of pork, twenty-two per cent. of beef, 
twenty-seven per cent. of potatoes, twenty-one per cent. of 
onions, thirty-three per cent. of prunes, forty-five per cent. of 
cabbage and three per cent. of bread. A wasteful cook is a 
most expensive luxury, and a careful cook drawn from civil 
life has been known to save twice his thousand dollar annual 
salary through his economy in the course of a year. 

There are all sorts of methods of preparing food in the 
field. It is no very difficult problem to cook at army posts, 
where the kitchens are quite as elaborate and well equipped 
as in the best of the large hotels, but the ingenuity of man is 
taxed to its greatest capacity in devising some means of 
cooking the ration when troops are on the march and when 
their camps are shifting and stationary for only a night. The 
best of the army stoves is one invented by an enlisted man. 
It is compressible and collapsible, and when in position there 
are tins and pans and utensils ready to roast, bake, fry, boil 
and stew fora hundred men. Any kind of fuel may be used; 
the stove weighs about 200 pounds; it can be easily trans- 
ported; and it will boil 200 barrels of material or roast 150 
pounds or bake twenty-four loaves of bread. Some European 
armies have kitchen-wagons which travel ahead of the troops 
and have a meal ready by the time they settle down at the 
night’s camp, but none of the European armies has so con- 
venient a device as has our own service. In the absence of 
these ranges, ovens are sometimes made on the ground, mud, 
clay and mortar being employed for the purpose. , Some of the 
best meals known to the soldier are made by these primitive 
means, and those who have eaten beans baked in a hole in the 
ground say that they possess a flavor which is obtained by no 
other culinary process. 


African antelopes come in that category, and so do the 
mountain zebras, of which there are none left alive in a wild 
state, though there are some domesticated ones of pure breed 
in Europe. The two-horned rhinoceros of South Africa is 
almost gone, and a specimen of the musk ox, an Arctic brute, 
very near to final extermination, is worth a small fortune 
Collectors are now looking earnestly for the short-necked 
giraffe which. has been newly discovered in the Dag rk 
Continent. 

It is the business of a zoo, also, to keep*in touch br oe 
vate collectors, who get a good deal of what is called ‘ a 
stuff’? —that is to say, birds, small mammals and renal 
They have not the facilities for procuring large mamma 
for which it is necessary to depend upon the great deale 
Hagenbeck has relations with people in Siam, and elsewher 
in Southern Asia, who supply him with elephants. It 
easier to get elephants from that part of the world than fr 
Africa, because there are better facilities for transporting 
huge pachyderms when once they have been captured. Li 
and tigers are caught young, and some of them are bred 
captivity.- 

Occasionally a zodlogical garden will send out collect 
on its own account, especially to remote and little-frequentec 
regions. Thus, not long ago, the establishment 
Washington commissioned a famous hunter to capture one 
more Kadiak bears on the island of Kadiak, in Alaska 
which are the largest bears in the world, surpassing ey: 
the grizzly in size. The hunter took along with him a col 
lapsible cage ot aluminum, which was baited with meat, 
the bears would not venture into it. Another man 
employed to get some mountain sheep, which are becom 
exceedingly rare, and two specimens which he caught 
now in the park. 


Some Rarities from the Himalayas 


the confines of Thibet, which are much desired by zodlogii 
gardens. No living specimens of them have ever bee 
obtained for collections. Among them are various stra 
species of sheep and goats. Two big ox-like beasts from | 
same part of the world, the “ gayal’’ and the “ gaur,”’ 
very rare in captivity. 

One advantage possessed by the National Zoo is that it 
able to call upon United States Consuls all over the wor 
for contributions of rare animals, and in this way it 
obtained a good many valuable specimens — notably a bab 
tapir from South America. Also, it is in a position to ask fo 
similar aid from naval officers, who, visiting so many strang 
climes as they do, have opportunities to pick up queer bird 
and beasts. Not long ago the Wilmington made a trip to 
headwaters of the Orinoco River, and brought back a lot 
curious creatures, including birds of brilliant plumage and — 
various species of those odd mammals of small size for w ; 
that portion of the globe is remarkable. They bought then 
mostly from the Indians, who, being particularly fond of an 
mals, collect them, make pets of them, and keep them abou 
their houses. The Indian, whether of North or So 
America, is a lover of animals always. 4 
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fast, a hearty dinner at noon ea a five-o’clock supper. 
last meal of the day is served at this early hour owing to t 
preference of the soldier for a long evening. 

In the European armies the breakfast is a light meal, 
in our own army the first meal of the day is a substant 
repast. Some officers believe that a light luncheon shou 
be served troops before going to bed. Our Government do 
not undertake this, but the post exchange affords an oppo 
tunity to the soldier to purchase such a luncheon if desi 
Upon the march but two meals a day can be served. T 
soldier in our own army takes his meals in a well-lighted, we 
ventilated mess hall, in contrast to the arrangement in some 
other armies, notably the Russian and French, where the food — 
is issued to six or eight men in one huge mess-pan, in 
which the soldiers dive in a helter-skelter sort of way, whi 
gives the doctors plenty of work to do later with militar y 
dyspeptics. 

It is a difficult matter to compare the ration of ‘the 
American soldier with that of his foregin fellow-in- -arm: : 
There are too many considerations to be taken into account, 
and people who are familiar with the military rations of thi 
world say that the American soldier is the best fed, and 
most bountifully, of any soldier in the world. His ration 
composed of a variety of articles and includes the rare i 
of tobacco. Some foreign governments have an issu 
stimulants. The British Army, for example, during a 
paign gives daily a half-gill of rum on the approval of | 
medical officer. The Germans, when in an enemy’s countr 
have an issue of spirits, and the Russians use their exce 
flour in the manufacture of ‘* kvass,’’ a sort of beer. 

The ration of the Japanese, as might be expected, has} 
abundance of rice, some spiced vegetables, and tea. 
times of extremity horse-food is issued, and, contrary to t : 
general impression, this food is palatable and wholeso: 
and the doctors advise that when the usual supply of meat 
exhausted the flesh of dnimals killed in battle should certain 
be added to the bill-of-fare. This was done in the Franc 
Prussian war and is done in the present war in South Afri 

Coffee is a favorite article in the ration of all countries. 
is a stimulant, of course, and much attention is bestowe 
the means of preparation. It serves sometimes as a foo 
although a resort to coffee for that purpose is rare and is 
made in times of emergency. - 
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Tempting little biscuit with a 
slight flavor of salt. 
The thinnest, lightest, flakiest 
wafers you can imagine. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


Complete 


With best 
tiles and 
recess grate. 


F.0. B. 
», Lexington, Ky. 


Beautiful Wood 
Beautiful Finish 


Send for catalogue of most attractive 
line of mantels in America. 


C. F. BROWER & COMPANY 
Lexington, Ky. 
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ASK FOR IT 


once and you will use no other. 

It is the one simple, economical, satisfactory 
and rational treatment for hardwood floors. 

It does not harm the floor ; it does not make it 
Slippery ; it does not show heel marks or 
scratches, 

It does bring out the natural beauty of the 
wood ; it gives transparency; it makes the floor 
look like new and preserves its life. 

Buy it and try it and you will always use it. 

At paint stores, 1 and 2 Ib. cans, 60 Ib. 
4 and 5 Ib. cans, 50¢ Ib. 

Send 10c. to cover postage and receive free 4 Ib. can, 
i te to cover 150 square feet of floor. FIREE our 
booklet, “* The Proper Treatment for Floors.” 

FLOORS. Send today for our Parquetry catalogue. 
It tells how a beautiful hardwood parquet floor can be 
laid over your old one at the cost of a new carpet. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S.A. @ ) 
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A Truant Legislature 


ADAME MODJESKA, the 
famous actress, returned 
recently from her native 
land, Poland, after a 
striking experience. 

At the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, Madame Mod- 
jeska delivered a speech 
on Poland’s struggle for 
liberty that made her 
persona non grata with 
His Majesty, the Czar, and 
an edict was issued which 
prohibited her from set- 
ting foot on  Russian- 
Polish soil. Last year the 
revocation of this edict 
was finally effected by 
powerful friends of the 
actress, and Madame 
Modjeska, whose love for 

her native country has never diminished, set 
sail for the other side as soon as her season 
closed last spring. News of her coming 
preceded her to her native country, and great 
preparations were made for her reception. 

It happened that the local legislature was in 
session at Warsaw, the ancient capital, and 
under the law it was bound to hold two ses- 
sions a day, afternoon and evening. Madame 
Modjeska was announced to appear at the 
National Theatre in a performance of a new 
play, by a Polish author. The legislature 
ordinarily convened for its evening session at 
the same hour that the curtain rose at the 
theatre. Several important measures were 
on, and both sides were anxious to make.a 
strong showing. 

» Apparently, however, they were equally 

anxious not to miss Madame Modjeska’s 

appearance, as it was to be the first occasion 
on which she had acted in Polish in some- 
thing like twenty years. The only person 
who apparently was not interested in Madame 

Modjeska was the presiding officer of the 

legislative body. 

On the evening of the actress’ appearance 


Madame Modjeska 
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| at the theatre the Speaker was the first to 


arrive at the legislative hall. At eight 
o’clock, the usual opening hour, he came out 
of his private office and ascended the rostrum, 
picked up the gavel, and was about to 
announce the formal opening of the session, 
when, to his amazement, he noticed that there 
was not a member in sight. Almost as bad 
as this, the only attendants who were” pres- 
ent were two old fellows who were deaf. 
This wholesale absenteeism puzzled him 
very much. Summoning the two faithful 
deaf men, he sent them out to ascertain the 
reason. They came back with the announce- 
ment that it was the attraction of Madame 
Modjeska. The Polish queen of tragedy had 
drawn away every statesman in the assembly. 
Next day, realizing that, again, he could 


| not compete with the attractions of Modjeska, 


the Speaker announced that in order to pre- 
vent the public business from suffering, the 
legislature would meet in continuous session 
lasting from eleven o’clock in the morning 
until eight o’clock in the evening. When the 
latter hour arrived he rose solemnly in his 
seat, and announced: 

‘Now, gentlemen, having served the state, 
we are at liberty to adjourn and go to the 
theatre.’’ 

So the whole body trooped off from the 
chamber to the theatre. 


The Defiance of Rodriguez 


R.JOSEIGNACIO RODRIGUEZ, 
recently appointed Secre- 
tary of the Delegation to 
the International Confer- 
ence of American States, 
which is to meet in the 
City of Mexico this month, 
has long been identified 
with American interna- 
tional questions, and has 
enjoyed the confidence of 
both English and Spanish- 
American Governments. 
Doctor Rodriguez is well 
known for his strong sense 
of justice and disregard 
of consequences, and this 
is illustrated by an inci- 
dent in his career in Cuba 
before his independent ex- 

pression of opinion forced him into exile. 

In 1865, when Doctor Rodriguez was a judge 
Havana, the Captain-General of Cuba 


Dr. José Ignacio 
Rodriguez 


in 
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ordered the arrest of an alleged criminal and 
sent the case to Judge Rodriguez’ court, inti- 
mating that conviction was not to be delayed. 

The prisoner was accused of bearing an 


assumed name, of being illegally married | 


and of having usurped judicial functions. 
Judge Rodriguez examined into the case and 
reported to the Captain-General as follows: 
“Count One: The prisoner’s father, of the 
same name, acknowledged his son; this tes- 
timony was corroborated by the mother, who 
also produced her son’s baptismal certificate. 


“Count Two: The prisoner presented both | 


his marriage certificate and a special license 
from the bishop attesting the legality of his 
marriage. 

“Count Three: The official list of the 
escribanos of the Court of Primer Instancia 
contains the prisoner’s name. 

“The indictment, therefore, is respectfully 
returned to Your Excellency, with the notice 
that the prisoner has been discharged.”’ 


Schley’s Witty Attorney 


ON. ISIDOR RAYNER, one 

} of Admiral Schley’s coun- 
sel, is called the actor- 
orator of Maryland. His 
friends say that had he 
chosen the drama as his 
theatre of action he could 
easily have won distinc- 
tion as a tragedian. His 
colleagues who served 
with him in Congress de- 
light in telling how he 
strode up and down the 
aisles when making im- 
passioned speeches. 

Unlike many of the 
great debaters of the 
House, Mr. Rayner seldom 
lapses into humor, except 
when interrupted. His 
set speeches were for- 
midable to his opponents. A stern, uncom- 
promising earnestness was his secret of 
strength in oratorical combat. 

In the beginning of his Congressional 
career some of his opponents sought to 
weaken his arguments by constantly inter- 
rupting him, but these tactics served to con- 
centrate his wit. In his retorts he some- 
times departed from his statelier manner 
and hurled shafts of satire. 

While making a speech in favor of a reduc- 
tion of the tariff he was interrupted by the 
late Congressman Dingley, of Maine, who 
asked Mr. Rayner if he favored putting coal 
on the free list. 

“Coal is not mentioned 
replied Mr. Rayner. 

““ But I should like to know if the gentle- 
man will join me and others to put coal on 
the free list,’’ persisted the Maine statesman. 

“Will you vote for the bill if we put coal 
on the free list?’’ asked the Maryland 
Congressman. 

Mr. Dingley replied that he would answer 
that question when the bill was completed. 

““Well,’’ retorted Mr. Rayner, ‘“‘ when you 
answer my question, I'll answer yours. 
We’ll both answer together.’’ 

Later ‘‘ Czar’? Reed asked him what his 
attitude was as to glass. 

‘“We both live in glass houses and had 
better change the subject,’’ was Mr. Rayner’s 
rejoinder. 

Reed and Rayner were frequently in some 
verbal duel. 


Hon. Isidor Rayner 
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“Did not the gentleman hear my speech 


Saturday ?”’ thundered the Czar on one occa- 
sion. 

“No,” 
preparing a speech of my own.’ 

Candor is one of Mr. Rayner’s. strong 
points. Ina political speech on one occasion 
he made the statement that the Democratic 
party in convention had denounced the pur- 
chasing clause of the Sherman Act and had 
pledged the party to its speedy repeal. “I 
am in favor,’’ added Mr. Rayner, “‘ of keeping 
Democratic promises according to the letter.’’ 

‘All of them?’’ asked some one in the 
audience, ready to spring a discarded plank 
of some previous platform. 


) 


‘“Well, every one of them so far as they | 


can be kept,’’ rejoined the speaker, and the 
crowd, although not all of his political faith, 
applauded him for his dexterous escape from 
the trap set for him. 

Mr. Rayner is of a reverent turn of mind, 
and is unusually liberal in his religious out- 
look, holding pews in churches of several 
denominations. 


replied Rayner, ‘‘I was at home | 
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VACGEOUG: 
i He ceeat Say 


Successful Thinkers 


Study the cause of their own bodily trou- 
bles, and when they find the subtle drug 
of coffee is acting badly on the curious 
and delicate nervous system, they have 
common sense enough to stop. Many 
famous brain workers use Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee,a delicious morning cupwhen 
properly boiled to bring out the principles 
which it contains for rebuilding the nerve 
centers and > 
bodily struc- ‘ 
ture, 
Furnished 
by grocers, 
15and 25Cts. 
Manufactured by 
vOSTUM 
CEREAL ie 
CO., Lid. \ 


Battle Creek 0 


Mich. 


“Half a Loaf 


is better than no loaf ’’ 


is a good, true old saying; half a loaf 
is better than a whole loaf if that half 
loaf be made of 


Containing all the wheat that’s fit to eat. 


This is the trade-mark to be found 
on every package and every barrel of 
the genuine 
Franklin 
Mills Flour. 
It is sold by 
first-class 
grocers gener- 
ally in original 
packages of 
from 6% Ibs. to 
full barrels of 
196 lbs. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y. 


WRITE THEM FOR FREE BOOKLET 


NUNN 


The more purely negative soap is, 
the nearer does it approach perfection. 

Unless you have used Pears’ soap 
you probably do not know what we 
mean bya soap with no free fat or 
alkali in it—nothing but soap. 


Established over 100 years. 


Agents, Secure Your Territory 


and our liberal terns, enabling you to earn $25 to 
#75 a week taking orders for 


‘«« SUN’? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Each burner yields 100 candle power of brilliant light. 

Cheaper and better than kerosene. Used in homes, 
stores, halls, churches, etc. Conforms to insurance 
underwriters’ rules. Write to-day. Sun Vapor 
Light Co. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Bex 508, Canton, Ohio. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Newest Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


HE Suits and Cloaks 
shown in our new Fall 
Catalogue are decidedly 
pretty and distinctly new — 
free from that “ ready-made” 
look and unlike the garments 
sold by hundreds of other 
firms. Our gurments are 
made to order from the de- 
sign and material you select. 
Prices this season are lower 
than ever. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 


Suits, in effective styles, 


$8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, with just 
the right style,lined through- 
out with fine taffeta, $15 up. 
Costumes of Velveteen and 
Wide Wale Corduroy, with 
the soft lustre of silk velvet, 
$17 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy = Day Suits 
and Skirts,—in- 
dispensable, — plaid 

back or plain. 
Suits, $8 up. 
Skirts, $5 up. 

Long Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Attractive Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Ifa garment does not please you, send it back, 
and we will refund your money. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; they 
will be sent FREE to ladies living at a distance 
from New York City and who are consequently 
unable to visit our salesroom. Be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so 
that we cau send you a full line of exactly what 
you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


from Paris models, 


Here is Just What You’ve 
Been Looking For 


— A Little Sewing Machine, at a little price, that 
will do the work of a large one. 
Geared 


Send for for high 


Free 


Circular 
SENORITA SY | 


Complete with clamp, oil can, screw 
driver, wrench and six needles. 


Express Prepai 


THE SENORITA 


is a useful, practical, durable hand sewing ma- 
chine, instantly attachable to any table or stand ; 
is easily carried about in the hand or takes up 
little room in trunk or bag. A beauty, in nickel 
and enamel, ornamented incolors. Ideal for Xmas 
or birthday gift to woman or girl. Price com- 
plete, delivered, $5. Money returned if not satis- 
factory. Agents Wanted Everywhere. Write 
for introductory terms and exclusive territory. 


A. M. CRANE & CO. (Inc.), 736 The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 


A NEW 
FALE, SiYLE 


The wing collar shown in this 
cut is one of our new creations, 
designed to meet the require- 
ments of discriminating fashion 
and taste. Itis preéminently a 
collar for the well-dressed man, 
and is sold at a price that com- 
mends it to all. Twenty-five 
cents will buy two of the most 
satisfactory collars made, if you 
insist on having Corliss, Coon 
goods. It's really worth while. 
If your dealer won't supply you 
send to us, stating style and size. 
Booklet af Fall Styles 
SENT FREE. 
Department S 


CORLISS. COONE(O 


NOME. 3°-= =IN 
SKIBO 2 3-4 IN 
CELTIC 2 1-2:1N 
TELKA 2 1-41N 


Heel Cushions 
Worn Inside the Shoe for Easy Walking 


Arch the Instep, Increase Height, 
Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Remove Jarin 
Walking. Indorsed 
by physicians. Sim- 
ply placed in the heel 


Gilbert’s 


felt down. Do not re- 
quire larger shoes. 1% in., 25c.; 3% in., 85c.; 1 in., 50c. per pair. 
Shoe and department stores. READ: Send name, size of shoe. 
height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 

GILBERT MF6@. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


| 


THE 


In the Lane 


By Madison Cawein 


Vests) the hornet hangs in the hollyhock, 
And the brown bee drones 1’ the rose, 
And the west is a red-streaked four-o’clock, 
And summer is near its close — 
It’s — Oh, for the gate and the locust lane, 
And dusk and the dew and home again ! 


When the katydid sings and the cricket cries, 
And the ghosts of the mists ascend, 

And the evening star is a lamp 1’ the skies, 
And summer is neat its end — 

It’s Oh, for the fence and the leafy lane, 

And the twilight peace and the tryst again ! 


When the owlet hoots in the dogwood-tree, 
That leans to the rippling run, 
And the wind is a wildwood melody, 
And summer is almost done — 
It’s —Oh, for the bridge and the bramble lane, 
And the fragrant hush and her hands again! 


When fields smell moist with the dewy hay, 
And woods are cool and wan, 

And a path for dreams in the Milky Way, 
And summer is nearly gone — 

It’s —Oh, for the rock and the woodland lane, 

And the silence and stars and her lips again ! 


When the weight of the apples breaks down the 
limbs, 
And the musk-melons split with swect, 
And the moon’s white bloom through the heaven 
swims, 
And summer has spent its heat — 
It’s—Oh, for the lane, for the trysting lane, 
And the deep-mooned night and her love again ! 


In Arcady 


By H. A. Webster 


GOMER RENE a cricket chirps his roundelay, 
And darkness, peopled with a thousand things, 
Spreads in its endless chase of fleeting day, 
The sable-tinted mantle of its wings. 


Above a heron slowly wings its flight, 
Slyly a fox slips from his hidden lair, 
An antlered stag upon the mountain's height 

Raises his head and sniffs the summer air. 


| The sun sinks down behind the distant hills, 


The shadows lengthen in the afterglow — 
And to the sighing of the whippoorwills 
The sleepy echoes answer soft and low. 


Nature lies sunk into the arms of Night, 
And in the lowlands over marsh and fen 

Will-o’-the-wisp displays his elfin light, 
Hiding an instant to appear again. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The faint stars mirrored in the broad lagoon 
Lighten the blackness of Night’s sombre shroud, 

As slowly o’er the mountain-tops the moon 
Bursts into beauty from behind a cloud. 


Farewell to Robin 


By Nixon Waterman 


ARE thee well —the breeze is sighing — 
Farewell, Robin, southward flying ; 
Long and long — 
Now you leave me — must be saddened 
All my grove that you have gladdened 
With your song. 


Every southward-flitting feather 

Steals a glint of golden weather 
From my skies ; 

And when fields no longer hearken 

To your notes they dim and darken ; 
Beauty dics. 


’Twas you brought me — blithesome rover — 
Lily bells and bloom of clover 
Sweet with dew ; 
But since ’tis your carols wake them, 
So where’er you go you take them 
All with you. 


Through gray winter’s gloom and gricving 
In my heart hope will be weaving 
Dreams of spring, 
When, the year’s first joyous comer, 
You will bring me back my summer 
On your wing. 


Gossip of the Wind 


By Robert Loveman 


4 Be wind is such a gossip, 
I must be very still, 
For every idle word I breathe 
He'll carry o’er the hill ; 


And shrub, and rock, and bird, and tree, 
That I love jealously, 

May form some queer opinion 
Of poor old foolish me. 


Avoid Exposure 


Keep the chest, back and throat warm, and 
there will be little danger of colds, coughs, 
pneumonia, chest or lung troubles. 


FROST KING Chamois Vests 


for Men and Boys. 


FROST QUEEN Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 


(Tailor Made) 


Are made to keep the entire upper portion 
of the body warm—the throat, chest and 
back. Made of chamois skin, the best cold- 
resister known. 

Vhey hold the heat, and keep out the cold. 
Woven fabrics do not give security in chang- 
ingclimates. ‘hese Vests will keep you well, 
and help you to enjoy the winter days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. 


‘* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture”’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. REE for your dealer’s name. 


BAUER & BLACK — 289-299 25th St., CHICAGO 


Handsome Fur Collarette $5.00 | 


No. 2823 KK. Ladies* 
combination fur collar- 


») ette made like illus- | 


Send $1.00, returning 
this advertisement f 
and giving your 
name,  acdiress, 
number of this 
collarette, and 

your bust 

measure, and 

we will send 

same to your 

nearest express* 

office C. O. D. 
subject to your 
approval. 


tration; under collar 
and yoke of XX 
black Baltic seal, 
top collar and bor- 
der of dark brown sable 
opossum, trimmed 
with four fox tails, 
lined with silk 


Romaine. 00 
Price . . QUe 


Wanted 

a respon- 
sible person 
in every 
town to rep- 
resent us, 

Write for a 
particulars. =< co 
Our Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 38 should be in the 
hands of every lady who desires to dress stylishly at moderate 
cost. Mailed free upon application. Write to-day. d 


EDWARD B-cROSSMANG| 


THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE Ke 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL an 


‘‘Simple Whist”” 7 


Is the title of our little book, the best for 
beginners—nothing complicated. Sent for 
2-cent stamp. Whist is the easiest of card — 
games to learn and most enjoyable to play 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS — 


Compact, Durable 
—the most satis-_ 
factory for play- 
ing Duplicate Whist, 
a very fascinating game. 
Can be learned in an | 
evening. Skill alone 
counts — not luck. ’ 
Above booklet explains. Every detail of 
tray patented. Infringements prosecuted. 
Sold by dealers, or address 


THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD CO. 
Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U.S. A. ; 


~— Goods 
forwarded | 
subject to | 
customer's 
approval. 


PAINE TRAY 


Heated, Complete 


*200 


By Our Plan we fur- 
nish all material on 
approval, fully guaran- 
teed, including high- 
grade boiler, best radia- 
tion, all fittings and & 
piping cut to fit, up-to-date plans and directions to erect, to 
thoroughly and economically warm this house or any other of § 
thesame size for $200. FREE estimate of exact cost of old or 
new houses if you send plans or sketches. Ask for Home 
Heater Booklet. We mauutacture Stove Pipe Water Heaters, 
Furnace Helpers, Regulating Safety Valves, Hot Water Boilers. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 

1280 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monogram Sta-_ 

tionery. F 

re 


WEDDING = 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 788-792 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


INVITATIONS, _ 
Visiting Cards or 
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A Most Lamentablie |! 
Comedy 


co) HYLOta 


e 
him bring on his scandals. Let him unlock Turn Down Like (jas 


his schoolhouse full of boogers. He can’t 


Amn LUT NGI TTT Qe 


ENGI NEERING’ 


CHARLES B. KNOX 


ly Challenges the 


’ elatine makers of the world to make a gelatine 
= to his. Like most other things, the quality 
store gelatines i is sacrificed to make a so-called 


(Gan * popular price” _ 
fo ». article. No ex- : 


ay [TAUGH a 
EC } i) fil ST 
SPEC CIA ! IAL Ll LISTS 


i , pense is spared scare Dan Gregg!’’ And in the palsy of pas- Sometimes you don’t 
sion that shook him the papers in his out- — want a bright light, because The American School of Correspondence offers 
stretched hand rustled like leaves on a TTT T it costsso much. The HyLo ambitious people, who wish to make their leisure con- 
: a fe : : % J J I UT Ty) : tribute to their intellectual growth, an opportunity to 
blighted tree; and Mrs. Baring, tiptoeing in | saves the difference be- do systematic studying at home under able teachers. 
the lifting tide of Gregg’s emotion, clung { | tween 16 candle power and dppeytocatediin, Boston, the Nome of three of tie fore: 
: 2 most technical schools, The instructors are graduates 
| to the edge of the desk in front of her until Mimo one candle power. of these schools, selected for their experience and 
| _ ney ee s ca Gc 2 i — : . r Bn fitness. The advanced subjects are conducted by 
her finger nails show ed Ww hite. Not with a) Sometimes you prefer a teachers in these schools. The courses offered are 
your face and my destiny smiling at me.’’ dim light without regard Mechanical, Electrical, Locomotive, 
His tone deepened and the shimmer in his (font to cost. Marine, Textile 
eyes glowed into a blaze as he went on: “‘I 
told you I was chained to my environment. The IYLO Turns Down as ENGI N EE RI NG 
I told you I was bound to a rock, gnawed by = Easil as Gas Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing 
’ F 
the vultures of my past. I told you that I was f y Mechanical Drawing 
fettered to my oldself.’’ Crushing the papers iticostsrabont the simeto 7 6: nck aie PS 
in his hand Gregg leaned toward Mrs. Baring, keep The HyLo Lamp burn- Seda a Sel ts tna OSE PIR 
* A A * a= ” try, oe 
whose face was blanching and who scarcely Ing o Be ie, ape Sic An excellent opportunity for private instruction or 
ok 6 Poo exerelvely SUTeS) SL0rk splghine breathed as he proceeded: “‘ But I am _ not. pha oes 3 tae ye Ha }paas ic Sev basal aoe Trigonometry, the 
made in the country, and is designed forthose who : ‘yp . 4 : = ORES OL AL a none Beacle cc aaa COMA TIC an LACE ELCs 
want the best even if they have to pay 244 cents a I lied. : an a child of Fate; what doth ut hall, and you never need sph emonstrate the high stand- 
package more for it. To offset this, I guarantee matter me? I am going to break my chains! - fumble for the switch. urd of instruction, every stu- 
“Knox's Gelatine to make a pint more jelly than any —do you understand?—snap them and rise If your dealer is up-to- PREMIUM dentenrolling before November 
| other package of equal size; a guvart more than most | Rialeevei eh th d earn) Tale _ = date, he sells The Hy1o Ist will receive a complete set 
and walk with the destiny that now is Sr trie ear damian eae OFFER... ef Zustruction Papers, bound 
geet : E 7) 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘* Dainty Desserts for Dainty People” if 


2 half morocco, forming an 


awaiting me. And I am going to begin right 
invaluable reference library. 


name and we will mail free 


_ you willsend the name of your grocer. If you can’t do this LMA r r : our booklet. It gives points Large Hand-book giving full information as to 
$end atwo-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full The emotional tide swept over Mrs. Baring, on economy and convenience courses and terms may be had on application. 
pintsample. For l5c. the book and full two-quart package . } gp Sis alalectric hohe 7 

(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every large but the last thing that she saw was Gregg mpelectric hehuire: American School of Correspondence 

; . ON cea tag s Gelatine will make two flinging McCord’s affidavits on the smoldering THE PHELPS COMPANY OLE CEILS OID CA ic PPONET ET LEDS 


fire. Gregg watched them smoke and uncurl Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


and grow brown as he said: “I am young 
yet. Iam strong enough to overcome any- 
thing that may be put before me. If—only 
just one thing happens—if you—if you 
People are fast learn- don’t hate me. If you respect me—if you 


ing the value of T'ea- stand by me’’ (Gregg’s eyes followed the e 

Leet pe im- little teeth of fire which were nibbling at | (0) ll 
orta s to use i P = 

Fae eae Gr aleiine the corners of the crumpled papers). 


will tell you that “McCord won’t —he’s a jelly man. He was 


Tannin is worse than puling his milk and sugar morality to-day. ’ Be, [ote Tete et ; : 

ToheYPotda Tee Pit -you wilviebiadibe metltvodearerbiave— RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE WORLD isn t like that history you hated so when 

Erte is the best grade "ou are iron wii aredtonte t knownt, and you went to school—a rusty, dusty, musty ‘“‘work,’’ written by a spectacled old fact- 
J Yenc : 15 digger who never saw the STORY-MATERIAL in what he unearthed and mumbled over 


pintce wath the ‘hat do I care for Jim McCord and his affida- 
(poisonous) ‘Vannin Ree < e in such dreary commonplace. You SEE the scenes that Dr. Ridpath tells you about. 


33 Rowland Street Detroit, Michigan 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


taken out, retaining vits!’? He continued hoarsely: ‘‘Jim McCord 

all the good qualities arches his back up to my leg and purrs and _ Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and you see him reel before the 

that es Rp na sings—the old tabby—about my duty!— iron fact that at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 

Eeople? orink “ge about my duty down in Pleasant Ridge.’’ (A Rome perches maniac Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor 

ETTE DeECAuse they li “s ; fa fli al I madman’s name to stand as the synonym of savage cruelty for eighteen centuries. 

know it is the only ittle wing o ame flickered among the Xerxés, from his platform on Aé=gal looks the battle of Sal 1 

: i : , — ade x@s, mn his ple n galeos, overlooks the battle of Salamis and sees 

Tea that is free from papers and Gregg clutched Mrs. Baring’s Themistocles, with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Persian fleet of over 

poison. arm. ) Does Jim McCord jump in the creek a thousand sail and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. 
Bey oisinal packages.) ee and drown himself just because a lot of his _— Three historical incidents out of thousands that are made REAL by reading what 
} only. in original packages. litter were drowned before they got their eyes a historian gifted with dagination and the story-telling faculty has to say about them. 


People that drink Tea cannot sleep. oat am ; I “hielree 
People that drink Tea-Ette sleep ae aaa oe <s Pare che aA me Bae ; MOREOVER, there is no historical REFERENCE work that approaches RIDPATH’S 
If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his get- y y pe , Dee nace: in value. All the lands of the earth are visited; the history of every nation is fully told 
ting it for you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will r 1 5 F kr 8 2 "ou ! aes C : ¢ : ; s 5 y natic = y told. 

' mail you a half pound of either Oolong, Mixed, ye n fe fehl yen! ee tO pow that y Its index is a wonderful affair. 
English Breakfast or Ceylon flavors. Name the agreed; to know that you : ‘ 
flavor you want. Mrs. Baring got to her feet in spite of 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Grege’s tightening grasp. She tried to speak ; 
but she was checked by the sound of footfalls 
approaching the corridor door. In another 


jet the Best 


Jne centeach. 120 for $1. 
Size 5%x8. 2000 subjects. 
Xeproductions of the world’s 
famous paintings, architec- 
ure,etc. 300 on life of Christ. 
‘00 Madonnas. Hundreds of 
(in subjects. Send 4c. in 


] 

| ’ instant a hand was at the door-knob. Mrs. z 
: i Brown Ss Baring whirled about toward a window. | ee nistor” nis Tory 
i Famous Gregg —clumsy, aced McCord 3 won? Ne 
* and Mrs. Gregg, who were standing in the ot sghaaaie 
Pictures doorway. The Governor was still leaning 
; 


toward Mrs. Baring. He relaxed after Mrs. 
Gregg and McCord entered. McCord saw 
Gregg’s quaking hand and his suffused face. 
Then | he saw Mrs. Baring’s back. Mrs. Gregg 
noticed nothing. Mrs. Baring turned and 
met McCord’s eyes and saw whom he had 
brought in. 
He was saying gently: 


bs Oe tenew xed ana | Uuly, $1 to Pay before Entire Set is Sent: 


od) 


tamps for 4 sample pictures 
ind 32-page Catalogue illus- 
rated with 20 pictures. 

_ G.P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


them here.”’ Here’s a set of books that you ought to have in your home. It’s one that you’ll value 
$I- .00 PER SECTION as long as you live. It interests the children — down to the three-year-old who asks forty 
a (WITHOUT DOORS) (TO BE CONCLUDED) thousand questions about its four thousand attractive pictures. It will teach you many 
‘| and upward, according to style 5 : aie Fx 
and finish, buys the things that you don’t know now, and will enable you to look up all the doubtful historical 
HN: ” SECTIONAL Qed allusions that you come across in your newspaper and magazine reading. You'll prob- 
: BOOKCASE ably buy it sometime anyhow. Here’s a chance to get it for half what 60,000 people have 
ue a” ap a ai apres How Fish Flour is Made paid for it—and for half what it will cost you if you let this opportunity slip. And you 
; Disappearing Doors (Patented) can pay for it (if you like) at two dollars a month, Isn’t it common-sense to get it 
Shipped “On Approval,” sub- NE of the newest things in the way of NOW? We’re to have but this one edition to dispose of at the half price 


— ject to return at our expense if 
‘, not found in every way the most 
- perfect and the handsomest 
sectional bookcase ever offered. 
= Ask for Catalogue No.“R 1.” 
THE FRED MACEY CO. (Lid.) 
Grand Kapids, Mieh. 
Makers of High-Grade Office 
and Library Furniture. 
Branches; New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 17 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Pan-American Exhibit, Slenufaclures Building 
Gold Medal ... Highest award at the Pan-American 


Exposition against ALL competition. 


foods is fish powder, which, it is 
claimed, is a highly nutritious article, easy 
of digestion, and therefore particularly suit- The Wanamaker Offer: 
able for invalids. It is intended, however, j 
for ordinary household use. 

The process of preparing the powder con- 
sists in steaming fresh fish in their own 
moisture, then cooling and drying the mass 
thus obtained, exposing it to certain vapors 
for the destruction of any bacteria it may 


For a little while we’re selling Ridpath’s History of the World (9 mass- 
ive volumes, beautifully bound in half Russia, books 11 inches tall, set 
weighs 62 pounds) at HALF the regular subscription price, with only 
$1.00 to pay before the complete set issent. The balance to be paid JOHN 
in monthly payments — $2.00 a month; that’s less than car-fares. 

WANAMAKER 


Oct. 5," 


contain, shredding it, and finally freeing the Sent Free: NEW vor 
material from fat, glue and mineral matter If you NEVER buy the history, it is certainly worth while to know PHILA 

by treating it with alcohol and citric acid. something about what such a famous work as ‘‘ RIDPATH’S” Without cost to me, please 
Boiling, drying and grinding complete the is. he coupon will bring you FREE an ex- ad send the RIDPATH Sample- 


the resulting substance being a pensively made book of specimen pages and 1 a 2 page and illustration book which 
all the information necessary to help you ° contains specimens of the Wes 
decide whether you can afford to OWN the set or Charts, Chronological Charts, Col- 


- >, y 
whether you can afford NOT to own it, ie ace Lake Plates, Se gyings, 


Plates, Text Pages, etc. 


operation, 
sort of fish meal or fish flour. 

This fish meal may be utilized in a great 
variety of ways. It has neither taste nor 
odor, and accordingly it is not intended that 
it should be used to give flavor to dishes, but JOHN WANAMAKER 
merely to add nutriment in a highly con- PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
densed form. 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedstends 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
©, * Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
let, “‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,"’ mailed free, 
Address Dept. A, 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utien, N.Y. 


The Jewett is known and used 
the world over. It possesses 
points of superiority that recom- 
mend it to all business men. 
Write for our Free Catalogue 
which tells the truth about it. 


Jewett Typewriter Co. 
611-615 Locust aye Des Moines, Iowa, U.S.A. 
SSS 


There’s No 
‘“Old Pipe’? Odor 


When smoking the SIPHON PIPE 


Because no saliva can reach the tobacco, and 
the bowl is al ys dry. ‘There’s no danger 
from nicotine poisoning, because the reservoir 
catches it all. 

Blowing through the stem removes the nico- 
tine. It can be done while smoking. It affords 
a clean, cool, refreshing smoke, without that 
bitter, sting ging taste. 

It is the ‘‘ pipe of peace’ and comfort. 

Made of French Brier, with Aluminum 
Siphon and American Amber, Horn or Rubber 
Stem. A handsome pipe in every way. 


$1.00 by mail. Money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory 


If in doubt, write for booklet, 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE CO. 
Room 556 S, 11 Broadway, New York 


eRe Shells 


Loaded 
only with 
the famous KING’S 
SEMI-SMOKELESS POWDER. 
Cost but a trifle more than ordinary 
black powder loads. Almost equal 
to high-priced Smokeless. Peters 
Rifle and Pistol Cartridges win 
world’s records. Your dealer will 
_ Supply you, or write us. 

Our “ Handy Book for Trap Shooters 
and Sportsmen "’ contains rules, game 
laws of every State, and much other 
valuable information. Sent Free. 

The Peters Cartridge Co. 
35 to 45 Pickering Bldg, Cincinnati, 0. 


Eastern Department: 


T. HW. Keller, Mgr., 80 Chambers St., New York 


Se Ee ET 
SENT FREE Unitarian Publications sent free 


on application to 


P. 0. M. COMMITTEE, 34 ADAMS STREET 
Dorchester, Mass. 


| noisy 
| clearly 


| from the crowd. 
| not ring at ail. 


| reasonable rather than 
| sonnets are all addressed to the poet’s wife, 


| sufficient reticence 
| indeed, their most pleasing characteristic, for 
| the vaunting of conjugal felicity must be done 
| in 

man, 
| wife as seldom, and with as much modesty, 


THE SALURDAT 


Literary FolK 


| Their Ways @ Their Work 


The Whole Duty of Woman* 


A little white book of sonnets will possibly 
find but few readers in these hurried and 
days when the star of prose shines 

in the ascendant, and when poetry 
must ring with a clarion note to wina hearing 

Mr. McGaffey’s note does 
It is clear enough, but sub- 
sober rather than emphatic, 
commanding. The 


dued and gentle; 


and express a very charming sentiment with 
and decorum. This is, 


avoid offense. ““A 
should speak of his 


guarded fashion to 
” said Klopstock, “ 


as he speaks of himself.’’ It is true that we 


| have been deluged of late years with letters, 


the confidential character of which might have 
saved them from publicity; but for such vio- 
lations of good taste it is impossible to find 
any excuse. They merely prove what we 
know already —that nothing is too sacred to 
be sold. 

Mr. McGaffey’s sonnets, however, are 
neither passionate nor analytic. Their author 
sings smoothly of that enduring affection 
which helps man and wife to enjoy their little 
share of pleasures, and to endure their bigger 
share of mishaps. Hepreachesa wee bit now 
and then; but hissermons are far from stren- 
uous, and his view of life is winning, by rea- 
son of its very simplicity.. In his opinion, a 
woman’s whole horizon is bounded by 

““The man she loves, and all he means to her; ”’ 
and, if he speaks from experience, he is 
much to be congratulated. Byron, it may be 
remembered, has recorded a somewhat sim- 
ilar conviction; but no one knew better than 
his lordship that the statement was untrue. 
Here is Mr. McGaffey’s full exposition of the 
case: 


“To every man some doting woman lends 
A halo of enchantment; in her eyes 
He is most noble, loving, brave and wise; 

This worship, like to incense‘pure, ascends, 

And with her dreams in painted glamour blends, 
Like rainbows melting in the western skies; 
His highest word is something dear to prize, 

His chance caress for sorrow full amends. 


“Oh, mystery! that woman cannot see 
Her own superiority to man, 
Which soars on high, like eagle’s wing above — 
Just as it was, has been, will ever be, 
Because ordained by God’s primeval plan — 
Her greater faith, fidelity and love,” 

It is pleasant to think that any citizen of the 
United States feels it mecessary to warn 
women in this generous manner against the 
error of self-depreciation. The common 
opinion seems to be that they assume a 
superiority, hardly justified by the importance 
of the part they play. 

Perhaps it would have been in better taste 
if Mr. Reedy, who contributes a ‘‘ foreword ”’ 
to the sonnets, had been less vehement in his 
praise. 
kindly to a book whose merits have been so 
lustily proclaimed. They are sure to be 
offended when told that if they do not like 


such ‘‘ sweet and clean and strong ’’ verses, it 
is Because their tastes are perverted and 
impure. — Agnes Repplier. 


Charles Major’s Bad Fortune 


Mr. Charles. Major, the author of When 


Knighthood was in Flower, was compelled to | 


admit recently that he had been cleverly 
trapped by a Toledo lassie of tender years. 
Mr. Major spent the summer at Petoskey, 
Michigan. So did the little Toledo girl. 
The author, who is exceedingly fond of chil- 
dren, soon scraped up anacquaintance. One 
day little Miss Toledo was penning a letter. 

““My! What spelling and what writing! ’’ 
exclaimed Mr. Major, who was looking over 
her shoulder. 

The little girl did not relish this criticism, | 
but she held her peace for a little; then she 
jumped down from her chair, and, running | 
over to where Mr. Major sat reading, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Major, don’t you want 
your fortune told?”’ 

““ Well, you just bet Ido!’ was the answer. 

“All right; I'll tell it good and true for 
you, and it won’t cost a cent, but you must 
do just as I say,’’ insisted the little girl seri- 


ously. The author consented to all the | 
conditions. 
~* Sonnets toa Wife: by Ernest McGaffey. William 


Marion Reedy, St. Louis. 


Readers are seldom disposed to take | 


EVENING POST 


ONE CENT wa 


For Ten Weeks’ Subscription 


Ne ah ie ages ear 


PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32-page™ 
weekly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues a grand total | 
of over 1700 pages of reading matter, and over 1000 
illustrations, including reproductions of the cleverest 
current cartoons. Its readers, independent of other peri- | 
odicals, are fully abreast of the times, sufficiently weli 
posted to discuss with intelligence all sides of every 
question of the hour, whether political, social, religious, 
educational, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. | 


PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range of 
humaninterests. Itis read by more representative people 
than any other weekly magazine. In addition to its 
own editors, its staff comprises the editors of the 3000 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies required to produce one - 
weekly issue of PUBLIC OPINION. 

THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, about 350 pag 


(regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents)—the cost of postage. Ser 
at once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) to | 


PUBLIC OPINION, 12 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY i 
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with 
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from a washtub? Here is 
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Crayon, Pastel, Water Taught by Mail 


Color and Miniatures 


1 

} 
Comprehensive professional and amateur instruction. ‘ j 
tion fees reduced by products of student's skill. Please state | 
course in which interested, when writing for prospectus to the 


American School of Art and Photography  — 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. | 


LANGUAGES «i. 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 i 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 
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METROPOLITAN ARMS CO. 
The Latest and Best Guns made by American 
Machinery offered at a Popular Price. 

For Durability and Beauty of Design the best guns in 
the market. 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 


| Special $ 5 No. 1020. Yop Lever, Bar Rebounding 
Price {3- Locks, low circular Hammers of special de- 
sign, Damascus finish barrels with sza/ted 

| and dove-tatled Extension rib which bolts into the frame, Left 
barrel choke bored. Oiled Walnut stock with Checkered full 

| pistol grip, and patent snap fore end, either 12 or 16 gauge. 
This is exceptionally Big Vadwe. Sent on receipt of price or sent 
C. O. D. upon receipt of $2.00, If not in every respect satisfactory 


| upon examination we will refund money. Send 2-cent stamp for 
either gun or fishing tackle catalogue. 


CHAS. J. GODFREY, 4 Warren St., New York, N.Y. 


VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an in- 
vestment. It is always worth ex- 


THE IDEAL METHOD. Circulars, etc. on application. 
List of our Books and Catal. of Imp. SPANISH BOOKS, 


R.D. Cortina, Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N.Y. 
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Chicago College of Law 

Law Department, Lake Forest University, orale 

for admission to the Bar in all the States. EExtensiv” 


course —improved methods. Instruction in Prepara 
tory Course by correspondence. For informatio 


address, , E, BARRETT, LL.B. SECRETAR) 
18-26 Van Buren Street, Chicago. ,. 
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Gay and Typewriting add greatly to the value 
of young men and women in business. Of 
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amanuenses, Both branches successfully 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

An entirely new Shorthand system com 

bining speed and ease of reading, or will 
teach the older systems to those who 
prefer them. Write for illustrated book. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INST, (Inc.) 
19-46 Sec, Nat, Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C, 


The Annapolis, West Point 
and Military School Hand Book 


Congressman Nevin, of Ohio, says: “ This 
work has given me some information I 
have been seeking ever since] was elected 
to Congress and have been unable to obtain 
until your book came to hand.” Applicants 
for: ippointments will find all necessary in- 

formation in this book. Price, postpaid — 
boards 50 cents, cloth 75 cents. ROYAL 
PUBLISHING CO., 444 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


11 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 

RE Ii E G R A P HY Stenography, Type 
writing, Bookkeep 7 

————— ng one 

thoroughly taught at EASTMAN. Positions obtain 

graduates. CATALOGUE FREE. Address 


C. C. GAINES, President, Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ 
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organized 1874. Catalog free. Do nstitute, Valparais 
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: Phonograph 


The only successful way to learn a 
language BY MAIL. 

Each of our students is furnished a 
$20.00 Edison Standard Phonograph, 
which gives him the native teacher’s 
pronunciation accurately. 

Students make records to show their 

_ progress in speaking and mail them to 
the schools for criticism. 

The famous I. C. S. Textbooks 
simplify reading and writing a lJan- 
guage and the phonograph assures 
correct pronunciation and accent. 

Courses in French, Spanish and 

German. Send for illustrated Lan- 

guage Circular. 
INTERNATIONAL 

CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
Established 1891 


Capital 
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in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
heaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
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; a KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Simplifies office work and keeps 
Business and Professional 


Men posted regarding the latest 
improved methods for office records, 


SYSTEM 


Anillustrated monthly magazine, brimful 
of bright, useful ideas. A help to any busi- 
ness. Send 8 two-cent stamps for 4months’ 
trial subscription, or 50 cents for one year. 


SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Michigan 
Book on Business Methods Free. 


The most complete, practical and success- 
ful three months’ course. Conducted 
under personal direction of Chicago's 
best Ad. writers. Full course for ®10. 
Chicago Corres, School of Advertising 
Record-Herald Building, Chicago 
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‘Cross your heart! ’’ cried the girl. 

Mr. Major went through these pledging 
motions. 

““Now stick your head down, and close 
your eyes, and swing it while you count,” 
came the command. 

The novelist assumed the undignified posi- 
tion as directed, and slowly his head began 
to sway back and forth like a pendulum. He 
kept it up till he had counted one hundred, 
and then, with his face resembling a boiled 
lobster, he raised it and asked if that wasn’t 
enough. 

““No!”’ exclaimed the girl. ‘‘I haven’t 
got through with your fortune yet.”’ 

“But that isn’t in the game, is it?’ meekly 
inquired Mr. Major. 

““Oh, yes it is!’? came the quick reply; 
““ that’s exercise for rubber-necks,’’ 


A Humorous Santa Claus 


Mr. Elliot Flower, of Chicago, whose 
sketches of Policeman Flynn are among the 
brightest bits of humor which have recently 
come out of the West, has playfully announced 
to his friends that he will hereafter devote 
himself exclusively to writing Christmas 
stories, 

““Tt seems,’’ he explained, ‘‘ that this is the 
one literary stunt to which I am foreordained 
by a wise Providence. I have had every 
attempt in this direction accepted. The 
other day, however, I sent out a story in 
which there was no Santa Claus. Soon I 
received a letter from a discerning magazine 
editor explaining that he would take the 
manuscript provided I should put into ita 
few chunks of Christmas atmosphere. Now 
I’m going to decorate my room with a 
bespangled evergreen tree and a fur coat and 
go into the Christmas business with the ther- 
mometer standing at ninety-eight degrees 
above zero.”’ 

Mr. Flower sustains in personal appear- 
ance the traditional standard of the humor- 
ists, having a countenance of marked serious- 
ness, 


Inspired by the Northern Pines 


The Beleagured Forest, a quaint little vol- 
ume of fiction from Mrs, Elia W. Peattie, in 
construction, motive and atmosphere has a 
peculiar interest. Although some twenty or 
thirty characters have a half-mystic existence 
in the background of this story, it is, to all 
practical purposes, a novel of one character — 
and that a woman. 

A charm must be added to the perusal of 
this book by the knowledge that in many 
respects it is autobiographical. When a 
child, Mrs. Peattie was far from robust, and 
for that reason she was chosen by her father 
as his companion on the long excursions, 
which his calling made necessary, into the 
dense Michigan woods. Much of the father’s 
life had been spent among the Indians, a few 
of whom were still in Michigan when the 
daughter was introduced to the mysteries of 
the great pine forests. 

On their pilgrimages her father told her of 
the traditions and the mystic life of these 
children of the woods. Then, too, the howl 
of the wolf still rang through the timber and 
made savage music to which the girl was 
lulled to sleep in cabins which gave their hos- 
pitality to these two travelers from civiliza- 
tion. 

The impressions of those days and nights 
—the influence of the spirit of the Great 
Woods — became a permanent association in 
the mind of the author, and long before the 
present volume was actually put on paper 
she determined that her first sustained 
literary effort should be the attempt to 
express the meaning of those experiences and 
impressions. — In confessing her own attitude 
in relation to the book Mrs. Peattie said toa 
friend: 

“Tn the teeth of the latter-day books, with 
their sanely consistent women, I have tried 
to present one woman as irresponsible and 
inconsistent as woman really is. For my 
own part I hope never to see a consistent 
woman! Her motives are always affectional 
—fundamentally feminine. Her sense of 
principle is concrete, not abstract. Poetry — 
the natural refinement of all that is feminine 
within her—and not an abstract sense of 
principle—keeps woman good. And so it 
came to me to put a woman and a forest 
together. The influence of solitude upon 
woman, upon the feminine heart and mind; 
the shadow and the menace of Fate: these 
are the things which have been foremost in 
the book, which has been written mainly for 
myself—or for the girl who dreamed her 
dreams in the cabins of the great pine woods 
of Michigan.’’ 
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MUSIC? 


‘| Examine carefully 
| this list of popular, 
“| fascinating and 
charming music. 
The latest produc- 
tions by the most 
popular composers. 
If not procurable of 

| your dealer send 


G | 25c ts," 
$1.00 


Facsimile af Title Page 


‘Creole Belles." FOR ANY SIX 


Postpaid; money returned if not satisfactory. 


: F : iful Wal 
“Viola” and ‘Janice Meredith.” Saat oe! 


L. V. Gustin, Excellent for concert or dancing. 


“Alice of Old Vincennes” (Waltz),-by Cheridah Simp- 
son. An excellent concert waltz. 


“ Elseeta,”’ ** Harum Scarum,”’ a great two- 


“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” } Three beau- 


“ Soldiers of Fortune’’ and ee miarchet ua 
“The Daughter of the Regiment.” ) (4mm posers, 
Gustin, Young and Stone. If you want good medium- 
grade marches the four mentioned are all unusually good. 


“Creole Belles.’ March, two-step, by J. Bodewalt 
Lampe. This new composition is the greatest since 
‘‘Georgia Camp Meeting."' Send for it at once and be 
one of the first to play the Hit of 1901. 

FOUR BEAUTIFUL SONGS: 
“Indeed,” “Lina Lee,’ “It Cannot Be” and 
“Lenore, My Own Lenore.” 


Every One 2 Gem, and are the latest hits of the season. Send 
for the beautiful Sacred Story Song, “THE SAINT AND 
THE SINNER” (3 keys —high, low and medium), 


THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
141 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Our beautiful illustrated catalogue, containing thematics 
and miniature reproductions of our title pages, sent free. 


ERS copiep wHice WRITI NG 


with an ordinary pen in the ordinary way, without 
press, brush or water. Simply slip your paper 
into the clip, which holds it firmly, and write, and § 
our PENsCARBON LETTER BOOK has your 
letters perfectly copied. Can be used anywhere; 
it never blurs. Infringers are imitating the Pen- 
Carbon Letter Book, Do not be deceived. If your 
stationer does not keep it, write for free specimens 
of work. Address, Dept. G. 


Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., 145-9 Centre St., New York 


ENNEN Siiicin 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."" Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN O6@., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


Cannut collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE—“ Mother's Free Library ” (6 booklets), 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 


or FEES returned. FREE 
PA N S CUR D opinion as to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book, 
finest publication ever issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 


Record. Sample copy Sree. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A FREE 
PRINTING OUTFIT 
We are going to give away 5000 Boy’s Printers. They 
print Cards, Envelopes, Linen, etc. The outfit consists 
of three alphabets of rubber type, a type holder, 
a tube of ink, an ink pad and a pair of tweezers, 


aN iti. Wom a wooden type case and a full set of directions. 
Zz, 


Af The whole outfit is in a neat box. We will not 
— ae 7 fz Sell the Boy's Printer; we give them FREE to 
- every boy who subscribes for The Star Monthly 
for six months. Send us 25c. in silver or 26c. in stamps and we 
will enter your subscription for six months and send you the 
Boy's Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. Address 


THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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TO 


Typewriter Buyers 


The makers of the “Standard Reming- 
ton'’’ Typewriter, placing great value and 
dependence on the name ‘ Remington,” 
have just obtained (subject to appeal) a 
decision of the United States Circuit Court 
in Vermont, looking to the suppression 
of the names ‘‘Remington-Sholes’’ and 
“Rem-Sho” upon, and in the sale of, the 


“Rem-Sho” Typewriter 


Depending not upon the name and adver- 
tisement, but upon actual trial to sell our 
machine, we defend this litigation in vindi- 
cation of our rights. The excellent names 
of our founders, Messrs. Remington and 
Sholes, could not sell their machine in 
1895, when it was young and crude. Now 
that it is perhaps the most perfect made 
the possible loss of these names cannot 
stop its sale, 

We therefore unhesitatingly call public 
attention to this litigation as the greatest 
endorsement of our machine and_ best 
proof of our good faith in selling. We 
shall promptly obey the ultimate order of 
the Court, and, if we must, shall try to 
find better names. It would be hard to 
find a better machine, 


If you are interested in Speed-writing, 
Billing, Index Card writing, etc., 
send for our McGurrin booklets. 


REMINGTON-SHOLES COMPANY 


Dept. O, 127 Rees Street, Chicago 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
“The Niagara Falls Route." 


Pan-American Special 


Ly. Chicago 6:00 p.m, — Ar, Buffalo 7:45 a.m, 
* Buffalo 8:30 p.m. (H.'T.) ** Chieago 9:30 a. m, 


“ Pan-American Souvenir,’’ ** A Summer Note 
Book ” and other booklets sent for 4c. postage. 


O.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r and Tkt.Agt.,Chieago # 


AGENTS WANTED— MEN AND WOMEN 


For the splendidly illustrated and wonderfully popular new book 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


By MRS. GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN. It portrays the inner 
life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the Capital as 
a famous and highly privileged woman sees them. Beautifully 
illustrated (6&0 Plates) by Government consent and aid. 
Q7Sold by agents only. 81st thousand. (Q 777A few more 
reliable agents wanted, both men and women, but only one agent 
in a place. Q—-Some of our agents are making $100 a month. 
Oy Distance no hindrance for we Pay Freight, Give Credit, 
Extra Terms, and guarantee Exclusive Territory. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OO0,, Hartford, Conn. 


dust «The Drummers’ Latest” 


A choice selection of the very latest fe 
stories, ‘told on the road.” 


169 Laughs for 25 Cents 


Also “Trish Yarns,” ‘Hebrew Yarns,” 
“Traveler’s Yarns,” 25 cents each. All 
four books, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Home Supply Co., D3,132 Nassau St., New York’ 


BIRD The secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, 


MANNA prevents their ailments and keeps them 


in good condition, It makes Canaries 


MAKES sing even while shedding feathers. Sent 


by mail for 15 cents, Sold by all drug- 


ists, gro d bird dealers, 
CANARIES gists, grocers an rir eine 


Bird Book mailed free. 


WW ARBLE _ ‘HE bien roop company 


400 N, Third St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Good Agents Earn $25 Weekly 


Selling Rubber Collars, Cuffs, Bosoims, etc. Goods can- 
not be obtained from stores. No goods can compare with ours, 
Sales made easily. Exelusive territory to good agents. 
Catalogue, samples of material and terms furnished on applica- 
tion. Write nearest factory. 


WINDSOR COLLAR C€O., Dept. 26, Windsor, Ct., or Chicago, IL. 


ORES FROM FAMOUS MINES 


Scientifically classified in a neat case for 25c, For news about 
the inodern mining industry, its methods and opportunities, 
send 30c, and get in addilion 7/e /nvestor 6 weeks ou trial, 


THE INVESTOR, 1834-8 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colorado 


Individual Communion 


7 Send for /ree catalogue and 
Outfits list of users. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Box 104, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SUBMERGED 


Electric Portable Propeller 


Applied to any boat in a 

g juoment. Abeslnfelorees 
tical. Noiseless, odorless 
and safe. Nothing to get 
out of order or explode. 
Machinery all being in 
propellerand rudder, saves 
room in boat. Easiest to 
operate. Auxiliary power 
for sailboat and house- 
boats. Just the thing for 
fishing and hunting. En- 
ables you to run noise- 
lessly, Steer it and cast or 
troll same time. 


Catalogue Free. 


SUBMERGED ELECTRIC 
MOTOR CO. 


Box 8, Menomonie, Wis. 


Uniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
orold. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
‘HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty vears. As simple and 
no more expensive than a good clock. 


Sent on 30-days' FREE TRIAL, if not satisfactory, 
return at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day, 


W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
First Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


It's automatic. 
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O ddities and Novelties 


of Every-D ay Science 


A Dried Cup of Coffee 


For soldiers’ use, and for employment 
under circumstances where fresh milk, coffee 
and chocolate are not easily obtainable, a 
dried preparation is now being manufactured 
which serves excellently as a substitute. 

Skimmed milk is evaporated by the help of 
an air blast to the condition of a paste, and, 
after being dried, is reduced to powder by 
grinding. Then it is mixed with powdered 
chocolate, half and half, and is either put up 
as dust or compressed into cakes. When 
wanted, water is added, the resulting fluid is 
boiled, and all that is needed is a little 
sugar. 

There are several varieties of this peculiar 
kind of food mixture. Cocoa (the rpasted 
and ground chocolate bean deprived of fat) 
may be substituted for the chocolate, or coffee 
may be employed instead. If coffee is 
utilized, only one-fourth of dried milk is put 
with it. Im any case the ingredients are 
powdered separately and then mixed. 

In a dry state the mixtures of milk and 
chocolate are pleasant to the taste and highly 
digestible, affording an admirable condensed 
food. 

One advantage of this kind of food is that 
it is cheap, the skimmed milk being almost 
a waste product. It is composed mainly of 
the ‘‘ proteids,’’ or flesh-forming ingredients, 
of the milk and cocoa or coffee beans, with 
enough fat and starch to make it a well- 
balanced ration. If desired, the requisite 
sugar may be introduced into the original 
mixture. 


A Brobdingnagian Daisy 


The newest floral wonder is the ‘‘ Shasta 
daisy,’’ originated by a flower grower of 
California. It measures a foot in circum- 
ference, and, when one was exhibited recently 
in a florist’s window in San Francisco, people 
literally flocked to see it. 

It is really a new kind of flower, and has 
been produced by several years of crossing 
and selection, three different kinds of daisies 
being used—the common American species, 
the larger and coarser European sort, and the 


| Japanese daisy. 


There are three rows of petals of the 
purest white, and each blossom is upheld by 
a single strong and wiry stem which is nearly 
two feet Jong. 

One advantage of the Shasta daisy is said 
to be that it is exceedingly hardy, enduring 
much cold, so that it can be grown out-of- 
doors. It is claimed that it prospers in 


; almost any kind of soil, blooms all summer 


long (in California nearly all the year round) 
and may be rapidly multiplied by dividing 
the roots. 

A peculiarity of this new and beautiful 
blossom is that it sometimes shows colors, 
indicating that daisies of various hues and of 
gigantic size may be placed on the market 
before long. 


Metal Eggs for Cooling Drinks 


One of the oddest of recent inventions is 
a refrigerating egg, as it might be called. 
It is an ovoid capsule of nickel-plated 
copper, about the size and shape of a hen’s 
egg, hollow and nearly filled with water. 
For use, it is frozen, so that its contents 
become ice. 

If you have a glass of milk that is not cold 
enough, you do not like to put ice into it, 
because dilution with water spoils the bever- 
age. But, if you have one of these eggs 
handy, you may drop it into the glass, and 
in a few moments the liquid is reduced to the 
desired temperature, In the same way you 
may cool your cup of coffee, if it is too hot, 
and the idea is equally applicable to any 
other drink. 

Many people nowadays are disinclined to 
use ice in their drinking water, because it 
may contain germs. All danger is avoided 
by dropping one of these metal eggs into 
one’s tumbler. 

The refrigerating egg is a little less than 
full of water, so as to allow for the slight 
expansion of the liquid in freezing; other- 
wise, of course, the capsule would burst. 
After being filled, the capsule is sealed so 
perfectly that no one can tell where the open- 
ing was, and thus it is absolutely water- 
tight. 

Such an egg, of metal, it is said, can hardly 
be broken, and ought to last forever. 


Straight Front Corsets 


have all the perfection of fit and elegance of finish 
of imported models at a much smaller cost. 


Any one of these styles will give the highest 
degree of satisfaction in style and comfort. 


G-D Style 220, $1.00 G-D Style 260, $2.00 
G-D Style 238, 1.50 G-D Style 290, 2.50 
G-D Style 250, 2.00 G-D Style 221, 2.50 


Ask your dealer for G-D ‘‘Justrite’’ straight front 
corsets, or write for our corset booklet, which illus- — 
trates and describes our most popular styles. 


Coes DOWNS CO. 265 Fifth Aye., Chicago 


ment till you find just the touch and the | 
twist that is easiest for you. It cannot break, » | 
bend or rust. All leading stores keep them. 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


General Offices, 25 Broad Street, New York City 


THE CONVENIENCE 
of the Munn Wired | 
Envelope| 


was immediately recognized upon its intro- 
duction, and a large proportion of our 
entire output was demanded by consumers, 
whose orders have since been contin 
ously repeated. 

It has been our desire to make it possible — 
for every business house to get our en-— 
velopes from its regular printer or stationer. This was impossible at first, but | 
now, with largely increased facilities, we are prepared to supply the trade § 
promptly. If your printer desires to serve well he will get these envelopes for you. | 


‘*Pull Either Wire’’ 


The Munn Wired Envelope is easily opened, and the contents are never injured. In short, itis 
the only envelope that has any superiority over all others, and costs no more than the old kind. 


MUNN WIRED ENVELOPE CO., 133-135-137 MULBERRY ST., NEW YORK 


THE QUEEN HYGIENIC $9 5() ur 
KITCHEN CABINETS ron 


The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented. They are worth three closets. Sa 
time, trouble, space, labor and money. Have convenient receptacles for all halk 
utensils, cereal Products, spices, table linen, etc. We manufacture 20) atyles in v: 
sizes, ranging in prices from $250 upwards. Write for ourcomplete Free 100-page Catal 
We will save you money on Kitchen Cabinete and Mousehold Furnitu 


Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s profit 
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THE WING PIANO 


A WING STYLE— 21 OTHER STYLES TO SELECT FROM. 


NO.211 PUNCH BOWL I5!N. AZTEC PATTERN 


Save from $100 to $200 


We make the WING PIANO and sell it ourselves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your home. -We do not employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual cost of construction and our small 
wholesale profit. This profit is small, because we sell thousands of pianos 
yearly. Most retail stores sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos yearly, and 
must charge from $roo to $200 profit on each. You can calculate this yourself. 


Sent on Trial. We Pay Freight 


No Money in Advance. We will send any WING PIANO to any part of the 
United States on trial. We pay freight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after twenty days’ 
trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing 
unless you keep the piano. There is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 


It is Easy to Deal with Us 


Our many styles give a greater variety of pianos to select from than is found in 
any retail store. The large lithographs in our catalogue show you these styles 
in the different woods, making it easy for you to select. Our correspondence 
department answers any questions you may ask, and gives all information 
promptly. You will find it more convenient as well as more economical to buy 


a piano from us than to buy from your local 
dealer. Old instruments taken in exchange. Sold on Easy Payments 


To be of lasting value an object must. have merit, artistic or intrinsic. Presentation pieces 
should be beautiful and durable, of such design and execution as to class them among works of art. 


When of GJ @ ) C t they 
“Things pee By j ! u have 


Beautiful” 


is a beautiful @ p J & : ne 
book which we > ass peer 
send free upon 


request. It tells IZ n 


all about cut e : 

glass, and is also Abe engraved 

something of a catalogue and price list. Address tee” 
THE LIBBEY GLASS CO., Dept. M, TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. x ; 
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Elegant 
Stationery 


At one time might have been a luxury —now it is a neces- 
sity. One is not in good form using: cheap paper, and 
nothing is criticised more than the paper used in corre- 
spondence. A good or bad impression is formed by the 
stationery one uses. 


The Instrumental Attachment 


Imitates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though 
rendered by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attachment has been 
patented by us and it cannot be had in any other piano, although there are 
several imitations of it. 


All Wing Pianos 


Have seven and one-third octaves, double lever grand repeating 
action, grand overstrung bass, with three strings to each note in 
the middle and treble registers; the scale is the same as in grand 
pianos, with largest size of soundboard and strings of the greatest 
length, giving greatest volume and power of tone; the cases are 
double veneered inside and outside, and finished in Circassian 
walnut, dark rich mahogany, genuine quartered oak, and ebon- 
ized. The keysare of the finest grade of polished ivory and ebony. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. Built up wrest plank construction, dove-tailed top and bottom frame 
case construction, full length, extra heavy metal plate, metal depression bar, metal key bed sup- 
port, improved noiseless direct motion pedal action, non-twisting hammer shanks, imported 
wrought-iron tuning pins, copper covered bass strings, improved practice attachment, full length 
duet music desk, instrumental attachment. 


In 33 Years Over 31,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 31,000 satisfied purchasers in every part of the United States. 
WING PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years against any defect in tone, 
action, workmanship, or material. 


Always insist on having — 


Whiting’s Papers 


oa 


ANG | 


We know of no dealer who does not carry these goods in 
stock or can get them for you. Something is wrong if he 
cannot supply the papers made by the largest manu- 
facturers of fine correspondence paper in the world. 


The leading fashionable paper to-day is 
Whiting’s London White French Organdie, 
an elegant paper with a most pleasing 
surface. Ask your stationer for it. 


A BOOK OF INFORMATION About pianos, containing 116 large pages, sent free on 


request. Every one who intends to purchase a piano should have it. Write for it o-day. 


WING & SON 


218-220 East Twelfth St., New York 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF A UNIVERSITY 


By William R. Harper, President of the University of Chicago 
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HE business side of an educational institution is the financial 
side as distinguished from the educational. It is difficult, per- 
haps impossible, to draw a sharp line between the financial and 

the educational, forthere is no part of the university life or work into 
which financial questions do not enter. It is clearly unfortunate, from 
some points of view, that the two are so closely associated. One’s 
ideal would be better realized if the spiritual could be more definitely 
distinguished from the material. In recent years the material side of 
university work has possibly received more than its due share of atten- 
tion; but it should be noted that within this same period even greater 
attention has been given to the development of the educational side, 
and that what some have regarded as unfortunate is, after all, the most 
fortunate thing that could have happened. 


The Vast Operating Expenses of Modern Universities 


Two facts deserve consideration: the first, that thirty years ago there 
were no great universities in this country; the second, that a great 
university cannot be conducted except upon a business basis and with 
large funds for expenditure. This larger attention tothe material side, 
inconsistent as it may seem to be with the due appreciation of the spirit- 
uaJ element, is nevertheless a necessity, growing out of the present 
condition of things. A good part of the expenditures of a modern 
institution is incurred in the departments of science, many of which did 
not exist thirty years ago; for it is within comparatively recent times 
that it has seemed necessary to have natural science fully represented 
in an institution of learning. This is true also of the historical de- 
partments, for chairs of political economy, political science and soci- 
ology are comparatively modern; nor was it a long time ago, even in 
some of our largest institutions, that the Romance and the Germanic 
languages, not to speak of the English, were given a proper status. 
The large expenditure has been occasioned also by the introduc- 
tion of modern methods. The laboratory method in the departments 
of science, and the library method in the departments concerned with 
literature and history, have revolutionized college and university 
work, but the revolution has been attended with great cost. Yale 
graduates still living will remember that in their time there was prac- 
tically no such thing as a library in Yale University. Mr. William 
Frederick Poole, the late librarian of Newberry Library, made this 
statement in an address delivered a few months before his death: ‘“‘ To 
those of us who graduated thirty or forty, or more, years ago, books, 
outside of the textbook used, had no part in our education. They were 
never quoted, recommended or mentioned by the instructor in the 
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classroom. As I remember it, Yale College library might as well have 
been in Weathersford or Bridgeport as in New Haven, so far as the 
students in those days were concerned.”’ 

The increased expenditure in universities has also come about 
because of the demand for better arrangements in connection with 
student and professorial life. The student of rgor will not endure the 
economies practiced by the student of 1801. The professor, moreover, 
is an entirely different being—no longer a recluse, but a man among 
men, mingling in the life of the world, and for that reason compelled 
to live in a fashion unknown to his colleagues of half a century ago. 

If, therefore, the financial side of a university in these times is some- 
thing vastly more important than it was formerly, the fact is easily 
explained, and does not in any sense convey the implication that the 
university of to-day is less spiritual, less intellectual. Vast sums of 
money must be secured with which to conduct an institution, because 
it is to-day a university rather than a college, because its work is of a 
higher character than anything conceived in former years, because 
there now exist ten departments or sulb-departments where a half 
century ago a single department sufficed, because the work is infinitely 
higher, broader and deeper. The average college spends more for 
work in a single department of science than was spent by an institution 
of the same grade fifty years ago in all departments of science. In an 
institution which had no libraries at that time there will now be found 
libraries of from thirty to fifty thousand volumes. The university of 
the twentieth century will be compelled to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars where that of the nineteenth century spent five thousand. 


The Wide Uariety of a University’s Financial Dealings 


This being true, the financial side of an institution must be organized 
as carefully and as methodically as its educational side; and the ques- 
tion arises, What does the financial side include and what is involved 
in its conduct? A consideration of this question will show the par- 
ticular sides of university work and life which are affected by the 
financial problems, the agencies established by the university to con- 
duct and manage its financial matters, and the principles which under- 
lie the conduct of this financial work. 

The university in its financial dealings comes into contact with all 
the world, and with every class of people who make up the world. The 
student has business relations with the university in the payment of 
his fees. These are, in most instances, adapted to the particular work 
in which he is engaged and vary with the amount and character of 
that work. There is the examination fee, covering the expenses 
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connected with examination for admission; the matriculation 
fee, paid once for all upon admission; the tuition, library and 
incidental fees, paid quarterly or for each semester; the 
laboratory fee in. connection with physics or chemistry or a 
department of biology; the library fine if perhaps a book has 
been retained longer than the rules permit; the special fee 
for extra courses or for an examination taken at some time 
other than that regularly appointed, or taken perhaps because 
in a former examination the result was not satisfactory; the 
fee imposed if, after once selecting his courses, the student 
wishes for reasons of his own to change the registration — this 
fee being imposed not so much to recompense the institution 
for extra clerical work as to impress upon the student the 
necessity of reaching a definite decision and adhering to it. 
Besides these ordinary university fees, if the student occupies 
aroom ina university hall or lives at the university commons, 
there are room bills and board bills, each one of which must 
be adapted to the individual case, for rooms have different 
values placed upon them, and the board bill must be adjusted 
to the number of days during which meals are taken. 

In many institutions the university conducts a bank for the 
accommodation of students, receiving deposits and making 
payments on demand exactly as in a well-regulated bank. 
Probably one in four of all the students in an institution of learn- 
ing have financial dealings with the university in the way of 
scholarships and fellowships, or in the way of money received 
in return for services of some kind. One well-known insti- 
tution distributes each year, in amounts ranging from $100 to 
$600, the sum of $100,000. When the student finishes his 
work a graduation fee is collected. In part to educate the 
student in business methods and also in part as security for 
bills payable, it is an inflexible law of institutions of learning 
to grant no certificate or degree to a student who is in arrears 
in the payment of his obligations. 


The Myriad Problems of Business Management 


To this there should be added further the business element 
involved in providing work inside and outside of the institu- 
tion for needy students, a task in some instances assumed by 
an allied agency independent of the institution, in others 
undertaken by the university itself. The amount of business 
involved in dealings along these various lines with three or 
four thousand students is not inconsiderable. 

Each member of the teaching staff has regular business rela- 
tions with the institution. The preparation of the monthly 
pay-roll is an important matter, including as it does not only 
the regular members of the staff but as well the fellows and 
scholars of the university and its employees. There are uni- 
versity pay-rolls which include more than five hundred 
names. Nor is the conduct of the pay-roll the simple and 
regular task which it at first might appear. Changes are 
continually taking place. Men are coming and going. 
Promotions are made, and in many cases special accommoda- 
tion must be given. In these days a very considerable pro- 
portion of the staff of a university spends a portion of the year 
abroad. In each case a special arrangement is made for the 
transfer of money, and at one time the university may be deal]- 
ing with its officers in ten or twelve foreign countries. 

The question of promotion on the staff is frequently a merely 
business matter, for manifestly a promotion which carries 
with it increase of salary cannot be made unless there are 
funds with which to meet the additional expense; and, more- 
over, it is a business question as well as an educational ques- 
tion to determine to what extent this or that department shall 
be developed in view of the resources of the institution. In 
many instances the university serves as landlord to some 
members of its staff, and in a few cases (the fewer the better) 
it encourages the members of its staff to build permanent 
homes by loaning to them university funds on proper security. 

At times an officer of the institution becomes disabled or is 
taken away without having made proper provision for his 
family. The relationship of the university is of such a char- 
acter that in each case some financial arrangement must be 
effected. In some institutions a pension system has been 
established which in a more businesslike way makes proper 
provision for those to whom the university is under obliga- 
tion. Such a pension system, from the business point of view 
as well as from the philanthropic, would seem to be an abso- 
lute necessity in every institution that pretends to manage its 
affairs upon a business basis. 


A University a Colossal Hotel 


A large university needs a considerable body of business 
officers and employees who are not directly associated with 
the educational work. Here belong the business manager, 
the auditor, and the registrar, or bursar. It is these who 
have to do directly with the fiscal interests. Each of these 
officers is aided by a force of stenographers and clerks. 
There is also the general stenographic and clerical force of 
the university, distributed in the offices of the president and 
of the various deans and directors, in the publication de- 
partment, the university bookstore, the extension work, the 
library. It is true that until three or four years ago a certain 
university of high rank did not have a single stenographer in 
its employ. It is probable, however, that the service in this 
particular in a well-regulated institution will always be 
increasing, since experience proves that it is economy to fur- 
nish as much assistance of this kind as can be well used. 
The superintendent of buildings will be aided by a force of 
engineers and janitors. If the university is located in one 
place, it is possible to exercise great economy by establishing 
a central building and equipment for supplying heat and 
light, but even at the best the undertaking is a large one and 
requires careful business management. 

Perhaps the most difficult piece of work in the entire uni- 
\versity administration is that which relates to the university 
function as landlord. The modern university is in a true 
sense a great hotel, managed on the European as well as on 
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the American plan. Men generally adopt the European plan 
and women the American. In some cases this work is con- 
ducted only indirectly as a part of the university adminis- 
tration, but in every case the general responsibility rests 
with the institution. 

It is considered no small business task to handle the affairs 
of a hotel capable of accommodating three or five hundred 
guests. What shall be said of the task when this number 
becomes a thousand or fifteen hundred? It is in this con- 
nection that the business ability of the administration finds 
itself most severely taxed, and here the housekeepers, janitors, 
cooks, servants and watchmen constitute in fact almost a 
regiment of employees, for the board and lodging of some of 
whom provision must also be made. It is impossible in a 
large institution to leave the matter of table-board and food 
to take care of itself. Experience has shown that the student 
under these circumstances invariably suffers. 

There must be mentioned also the staff of the bureau of 
information (something necessary in a large institution), the 
telegraph and telephone service, the express office, the faculty 
exchange, and, besides, the constantly increasing staff of stu- 
dent service —that is, students who do work for the university 
in various offices and departments, thereby earning a portion 
of the university fees. Through the bureau of student help a 
university may secure thousands of dollars in outside work 
for worthy and needy students. 


4 Score or More Outside Activities 


The large institution, like the large business house, finds it 
necessary to employ its own force of compositors, even when 
it does not engage in the publication of journals, for the 
amount of job printing of all kinds required daily, and the 
various university documents constantly in demand, make it 
economical for the university thus to control its own force. 
If now the university, as in some cases, undertakes the pub- 
lication of journals, the staff of compositors becomes a large 
one and carries in its train aforce of proof-readers, and, in 
some cases, of pressmen and binders. In many cases the 
university library finds itself justified in establishing and 
conducting a bindery for its ownservice. Inconnection with 
the distribution of university documents there must be, of 
coutse, a regularly established mailing department, and in 
connection with the care of buildings and grounds it is wise 
for the university to have its own carpenter, plumber and 
electrician. This list does not include the artists, photog- 
raphers and artisans employed directly in the various 
departments of science in connection with the educational 
work, 

For purposes of convenience the university must have or 
control a university bookstore, which is managed in the 
interests of professors and students, and not for the purpose of 
making money. The annual business of such a store will 
sometimes amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars. And 
besides this, there will be the storehouse for chemistry, 
physics, and the biological departments, with purchasing 
agents and storekeepers. Through the bookstore, the library 
and the scientific storerooms the university is all the time in 
business relations with publishers, importers, manufacturers 
and custom-house officers. It is well known that special laws 
exist for the importation of books and apparatus by universi- 
ties. The library, in its work, directly or indirectly, has busi- 
ness agents in the principal book centres of the Old World, and 
ordinarily its importations and purchases are collected from 
various quarters and forwarded monthly to the institution. 


University Dealings with the Outside World 


A growing institution is always building. Here the business 
side of the university clearly manifests itself. In the work 
of building a new field of business is entered, and here the 
university comes into relations with architects and con- 
tractors. The university may have a single architect to 
whom recourse is had under all circumstances, or it may 
select different architects for different buildings. The build- 
ing committee of the university has always under considera- 
tion the subject of the material, form, style and practical 
utility of the buildings that are to be erected in the near 
future. It isa matter of experience that a building needed 
by the university is most easily secured if the plans for it are 
prepared in advance. The drawings sometimes excite the 
interest of a patron to whom they may be presented. It is 
therefore unnecessary, and indeed unusual, to wait for the 
money to be given before doing the preliminary work 
involved in the plans and specifications. 

It is almost inconceivable in a large institution that there 
should ever come a time when additional buildings will not 
be called for. The building committee is as necessary a part 
of the university administration as the committee on faculty 
and equipment, for if an institution is to continue its work it 
must add to its facilities. The business manager of an insti- 
tution is therefore selected, at least in part, with reference to 
his familiarity with the work of building. 

It is perhaps to be noted that many of our American insti- 
tutions have not conducted this part of the university business 
with sufficient care and forethought. It is unfortunate, to 
say the least, that in America university atchitecture has been 
so commonly neglected. This is perhaps only less criminal 
than a shortcoming in reference to the handling of invest- 
ments, since in the latter particular mistakes may be cor- 
rected, but in the former case this is impossible. 

A large university in most cases has business dealings with 
the public at large. These appear in connection with the 
work of a university press. Ithas come to be true that in one 
form or another every large institution has its own university 
press. This press may be directly under the control of some 
publishing house, the university being in this case only indi- 
rectly connected with the business side; or the press may be 
associated with a large publishing house, the university in 
this case sharing in the business dealings; or the university 


may undertake for itself the organization and management 
its press. On the whole, the latter plan has seemed to b 
most successful. Such organization calls for every phase 
business activity which is involved in the work of manufae 
turing and distributing books and journals. 
As has been said, it is a matter of business economy for th 
university to have its own composition-rooms and to do t 
some extent its own presswork. This makes necessary 
organization with a director, superintendent, foreman, press 
men, compositors, proof-readers—and involves the work 
selecting and purchasing type, presses, paper, and all th 
additional material and equipment required for book-maki 
But shall the office be a union office or a non-union office? 
Shall it employ women as well as men? What shall be t! 
relationship of the university in this phase of its activity | 
the problems which are all the while arising from the point 
view of the interests of labor? This work involves, moreo 
distribution as well as manufacture; and here the unive; 
enters one of the most interesting fields of business know 
the modern world, including its relationship to the post-ofi 
authorities, its agencies established in great centres, its con- 
nection with booksellers, and its contact with the business 
world at large in its advertising departments. If the adv 
tising field is to be cultivated successfully there must be 
representatives in the East and West whose only work is to 
fill the pages set apart for advertising. - 
The university also deals with the publié i in a business way 
through that division of its work which has in some instances | 
been designated the extension division. In this work it en 
the business field of the lecture bureau on a plane intended 
at all events to be higher than that occupied by the ordinai 
lecture bureau. The business side of the extension work 
includes the selection of agents, the organization of comm 
tees, the renting of halls, the proper distribution of announce- | 
ments, the selling of tickets, the contracts with lectu 
negotiations with societies, churches, clubs, the arrangen 
of railroad schedules, the procuring of hotel accommodati 
the transportation of the traveling libraries and the distri 
tion of the same at the local centres, the publication and s 
of syllabi of lectures, and other matters. A single organiz: 
tion conducting on these lines a business which amounts 
fifty or seventy-five or one hundred thousand dollars ina) 
single year must adopt business principles in its work if it. 
to be successful or permanent; and if it is expected, becaus 
of the lack of special endowment funds, to be in large me 
ure self-supporting, the business side becomes all the me 
definite and distinct. - 


4 Broad:-Gauge Employment Agency 


The university deals with the general public also through i 
bureau of recommendations. A large institution will recei 
daily requests to make recommendations for this or t 
position. These requests, by correspondence or in perso 
come from business men who wish clerks or agents, fri 
superintendents of schools who wish principals or teachet 
from officers of the Federal, State or municipal government 
from parents who wish tutors or traveling companions 
their children, from publishers who wish agents, fr 
churches that wish pastors, from newspapers that wi 
reporters or editorial writers, from lawyers who wish cle 
from boards of libraries asking for librarians, from colle 
and university authorities asking for recommendations 
presidents and professors. 

These requests must be answered, selections made, al 
testimonials furnished. It is not an uncommon thing fo 
large university thus to place in positions, directly or in 
rectly, hundreds of men and women in a single year. Th 
largely a business question, involving the educational q 
fications of the persons recommended and carrying with it 
a large responsibility on the part of the university. Clo 
associated with this is the task undertaken by many ins 
tions of finding work which may be performed by stud 
while in residence, and from which they may secure at 1] 
a portion of the means necessary for their maintenant 
Such work includes clerking in stores, bookkeeping, typ 
writing and stenography, public library work, selling railway | 
tickets, canvassing for city telephones, soliciting advertis 
ments, collecting accounts, delivering newspapers, laund 
soliciting and agency, lighting street lamps, housework, w 
ing on tables, tutoring, and teaching in night schools. 
these various. ways many thousands of dollars are secu 
annually by energetic students. 


The University in the Amusement Field 
The university comes into contact with the public in 
department of physical culture and athletics. In recent y 
it has come to be seen that this work must be handl 
directly by the university and not be left entirely to the 
dents. Whatever may be thought of the increased empha! 
laid upon athletic contests, it will be conceded that, int 
management of these contests, a business ability of high ordet 
is required, for there is included the maintenance of athle 
grounds valued at several hundred thousand dollars, with f 
equipment of grand-stands, seats, racing track, baseball a 
football fields, ticket offices and entrance gates, and als 
contracting and arranging for intercollegiate contests, t 
advertising, the publication of souvenir programs, the sa 
tickets, which sometimes amounts to from ten to thirty th 
sand dollars in a single game, the proper accounting 4! 
division of the receipts, the arranging of the schedule of tri 
the management of training quarters, the purchase of all t 
outfit required for football and baseball games, and- 
handling of trainers, rubbers, officials and substitutes. | 
this involves a large amount of business and the responsibil 
for large amounts of money. There may also be counted h 
the business connected with the public appearances 
various musical clubs of the university. +s 
~ Editor's Note — This paper will be concluded next week. 
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COIL EG E 
there was a 
joyful society 
to which the 
entrance lay 
through gates of 
tribulation. The 
society shall be 
nameless, but I 
may say that it 
belonged to the 
Sophomore year. 
For those lucky 
but alarmed 
youths who were 
serving their 
novitiate it had 
rites and proc- 
esses extraor- 
dinary; but once 
the gates of 
tribulation were passed one entered instantly upon a land 
that was flowing with milk and honey. It was*my fortune to 
be chosen into this society; and during the days of penance 
that were, so to speak, my preliminary examination, it was 
my still greater fortune to encounter Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 
He would not be likely to retain the slightest memory of the 
occasion, for to him indeed it was not an occasion. He was 
an upper-classman. The days of his penance lay two years 
behind him, and he was only visiting the tortures of a 
younger generation, as all upper-class members of the society 
were expected and invited to do. This custom was supposed 
to lend dignity to the ceremonies. 
You are to imagine an ordinary college room, with the 
usual books and pictures, filled with smoke, and seated on its 
floor four or five performing wretches. Iwas one of these; 
and for an hour I had been obeying the whims and inspirations 
of those members of the society who happened to be the tor- 
turers for that evening. But it is hard to make this sort of 
thing remain lively. An hour is a long time to keep imagi- 
nation going; and you will readily see that the whole success of 
an exhibition intorture does not lie with the victims, but with 
their executioners. We were having a stupid time, and every- 
body was tired of it. Upon this dullness the door opened and 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt entered with two or three of his 
friends. I had seen him before in the gymnasium, but never 
‘until now had been in a private room with him. I shall 
never forget the difference that his presence made in our 
Spirits. He proceeded at once to torture us energetically. 
We were put through a number of perfectly new tricks; but, 
dear me, how I enjoyed it! Instead of the tiresome fooling 
that had so lately depressed me, I became filled with internal 
gayety that I dared not reveal. I longed to ask Mr. Roosevelt 
to do it some more, but this, of course, was impossible from a 
Sophomore and a stranger to an upper-classman. Therefore 
I had to be content with my silent enjoyment, and presently 
it was all over. Mr. Roosevelt soon had enough of us, and 
having performed his duty of visiting the games he went away. 
During the whole of his stay, which I suppose was not ten 
minutes long, there had been a breeze of robust good humor 
and geniality throughout the room. When he departed we all 
became again immediately as dull as ditch-water. I shall 
never forget it, this first impression of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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4 Three Aspects of the President’s Character 
a 

IT have another undergraduate impression of him that dis- 
cretion will not forbid my recording. One of our chief pleas- 
ures in this mysterious society was theatrical entertain- 
ments. On the appointed day all old members gathered to 
endure, with the aid of many refreshments, our wit and our 
‘minstrelsy. Upon this night Der Freischtitz was billed, a 
Comical-romantic opera in three acts, and Mr. Theodore 
oosevelt took sudden and great offense at a line in one of 
the songs, which he mistakenly supposed was leveled at him. 


Had there been such an intention it would have been entirely 
| Imexcusable; but the writer of that line was quite innocent. 


The next day saw the breach all healed. Upon the instant 
t Mr. Roosevelt learned that it had been a misunderstand- 
ig, no cordiality could have exceeded his. 

Tn those days Theodore Rvuosevelt was not twenty-two; 
to-day he is forty-two, and what else he is our nation: has 
found out in great measure, and has shown itself pleased 
With what it has found. Nevertheless it must still watch 
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anxiety at his youth. Yet so consistent has been his career 
that from the college anecdotes I have narrated it seems most 
easy to trace the man into which Mr. Roosevelt has grown, 
and to feel that thus will he continue growing. 

We have the gymnasium, where he was constant — although 
to this I have made but a passing allusion, having elsewhere 
dwelt upon it at length. We have his appearance at the scene 
of torture, and the kindliness and good-fellowship with which 
he conducted those operations at the theatricals; we have his 
quick resentment of what he supposed to be an unwarrantable 
impertinence, and his hearty making of the peace as soon as 
he discovered he had been in error. And thus we see him in 
these three aspects: a man devoted to manly sports; a man 
who makes those who are below him feel not only at their 
ease but actually happy in dealing with him; a man whose 
temper is honest in its heat and generous in its forgiveness. 

Do you not see in such a man the very one fitted to plunge 
into politics and in that arena strike a blow for high and 
patriotic ideals? Withina year after he was graduated he had 
begun this work. Within two years after he was graduated 
he was a figure already looked upon with commendation by 
good citizens and with uneasiness by the vermin of politics. 
His rapid progress in New York paused for a while in 1884, 
when his notions as to party loyalty came into bitter collision 
with his notions about reform. 


Where the College Training Shows Itself 


And at this point the gymnasium crops out in him again. 
With a tired, disappointed, and I shall venture to say per- 
plexed spirit, he seeks physical exercise to restore him toa 
healthy mind. He goes hunting in the Rocky Mountains. 
The river-banks, with their thickets where run the white- 
tailed deer, the plains where run the antelope, and the rocks 
where climb the mountain sheep—all these places become 
familiar to him. But mark their effect upon his character. 
They do not change him into a cowboy any more than New 
York politics changed him into a pot-house politician. He 
retained clearly and stubbornly his character of college-bred 
citizen. The wonderful and then unknown life of the cattle 
country made a great impression upon him. To his mind, at 
once vigorous and highly educated, the ranch life of the West 
was something not to allow to pass away unrecorded save by 
the comic papers. As a student of history he saw that it was 
a stage in the progress of our civilization; that its dangers 
and freedom from restraint called together men of a certain 
character and in them brought forth certain qualities which 
all manly men possess, but which must lie largely repressed 
in city houses and city streets. 

Therefore, when Theodore Roosevelt had opportunity to 
write, he made known to the rest of the country these things 
that he had seen upon the frontier; and to-day we may thank 
him for having preserved for posterity one of the most vital and 
at the same time romantic episodes in the life of our nation. 
You perceive in this the college-bred historian; the man who 
makes use not only of the gifts with which he was born but 
of those other gifts of education which good fortune has 
bestowed upon him. It would be far from my purpose here 
to remind you of Mr. Roosevelt’s various steps in political 
life, or yet of the many admirable volumes that he has been 
able to publish while that life was in full swing. But my 
point is that you recognize how he has benefited by his 
Harvard College education; how, when the unthinking would 
decry such education for a man who is to struggle with the 
New York police or with the arch-schemer who befouls New 
York, this very training has been just so much more strength 
and capital to him; and how by its very virtue he has made 
his way and retained that high and honorable stamp which 
Harvard College, or any college that is worthy of the name, 
must set upon its worthy sons. 

Mr. Roosevelt never forgets any of his powers for useful- 
ness. While he watches the welfare of the Commonwealth or 
while he busies himself with a volume of history or biography, 
behind these intellectual exercises perpetually remains the old 
Harvard gymnasium to keep him robust. Whenever the 
opportunity allows, he again turns his face to the wilderness, 
to the serenity of Nature, to the pure air of high places, and 
there brings himself back to that state which permits him to 
work at full steam. 

We have had recently an example of this self-preserving 
instinct in Mr. Roosevelt than which none could be more 
striking. Ona certain Friday in September our country was 
struck dumb by the hand of calamity. We learned of the 
assassin’s bullet. To no man in our nation could this news 
have been a greater shock than it must have been to Theodore 
Roosevelt. For after Mr. McKinley’s, the doom would most 
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affect his life 
and change its 
whole current 
the most. It is 
not possible to 
conceive what 
force the blow 
must have had 
for the Vice- 
President. And 
following this 
came days at 
Bufialo of 
watching and 
strain. Grad- 
ually the sky 
seemed to 
brighten until 
all of us thought 
that the sun 
was actually 
shining. Those 
whom the calamity had hurried to Buffalo breathed easily 
once more, and some of them even at length dispersed back 
to their homes. In cities far away men met each other in 
the street with a smile, exclaiming, ‘‘ All is well.’’ And 
then it was that Mr. Roosevelt journeyed away from the scene 
of his great anxiety, thankful that he had been saved from 
stepping into a dead man’s shoes by the help of an assassin. 
With such a load of care behind him his nature asserted itself 
ina moment. It was not yet a week since he had received 
a stunning shock followed by tension and suspense. Now 
these killing influences were over, and what did he do? 
He took a long breath and he turned again to the serenity 
of Nature. He put away the newspapers, the railroad 
trains, the telegraph messages, the importunate visitors, the 
futile and endless conversations with which his world was 
vibrating, and we find him trying to regain composure in the 
healthy air of the mountains. No man ever did anything 
more like himself than this; and as long as he lives we may 
be sure that it is upon the mountain-tops he will find repose. 

As in the life of a man moments befall which henceforth 
change him so that he is never the same man again, so to 
nations come such moments in their lives. Both the United 
States of America and its new President have been visited 
with one of these moments. We have been smitten with a 
disease that belongs not to a young, but to an old, country. 
We, who give such chances of success to all that it is possible 
for a young man to go as a laborer into the steel business and 
before he has reached his mature prime become, through his 
own industry and talent, the president of a vast steel associa- 
tion — we, who make this possible as no country has ever made 
it possible, have been stabbed in the back by anarchy. That 
stab can no more kill us than you could blot out the sun by 
throwing at it a pebble. But, nevertheless, the weight of 
maturity has thereby fallen upon us. Wetake our place now 
with nations that know the sorrows and the calamities that 
belong to age. And as a nation which has come to manhood 
we can no longer play the irresponsible boy which has too 
frequently been our part. 


The Trail the President has Blazed 


To Theodore Roosevelt, also, the crime at Buffalo makes a 
permanent change. No such weight as now rests upon his 
shoulders ever rested there before. And whatever thoughts 
and aspirations he may have had for the future, to come by 
such a dark road as this into the White House is like a 
convulsion in his life. But his shoulders have been strong 
enough to bear each burden that has been set upon him, and 
into each position that he has come he has grown. He will 
fit the size of this position also, and no one knows better than 
he that for such fitting he must be given time and thought. 
It is our part to give him our entire sympathy and our entire 
confidence. If we deny him these we shall be no better than 
the political vermin, who, could they have done so, would 
have blighted his career at each step. 

Theodore Roosevelt is a great object-lesson to young gentle- 
men, You are all familiar with the phrase, ‘‘ The gentleman 
in politics.’” You know what a slur this phrase has come to 
convey. So much of a slur that you need not look very far at 
the present moment, or listen very hard, for little words 
against Mr. Roosevelt for no better reason than because he 
happens to be a gentleman born. I do not know why a gen- 
tleman should not be as good as other people. I do not see 

(Concluded on Page 17) 
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Kirkland at Quarte 


it’s a certainty of your going in at quarter on our team 
for the ’Varsity game.’’ 

Croudace got up as he spoke and, crossing the room to 
Kirkland’s pipe rack, selected an old briar and filled and lit it. 

He was a much older man than Kirkland and he was 
“touring ’’ the West in the interest of a certain great Eastern 
university whose football elevens did not take defeat grace- 
fully. In the course of his trip he had come to Kirkland’s 
alma mater in the September of Kirkland’s Senior year. 
Kirkland had played on his own ’Varsity eleven during his 
Freshman, Sophomore and Junior years, and could play again 
that year—if he chose. Just now this question of choice was 
uppermost in his mind. 

Croudace blew a ring of smoke from his mouth and through 
it sighted at Kirkland. 

‘“You see, Mr. Kirkland,’’ he added, “‘ I’m a sort of Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, and what I say goes. I 
can assure you of the place.’’ 

Kirkland, his hands in his pockets, looked carefully at the 
toe of his boot. 

‘It’s the new ruling of the League that puts me out,’’ he 
observed. ‘‘ Naturally, I’d like to play quarter on such a 
big university as yours. But here’s my own college; I’ve 
handled the team for three years now. If I take up your 
proposition I can’t play here. You know how the ruling 
goes. I forget the words, but it’s to the effect that a man 
can’t play for more than four years.’’ 

‘“ Ves,’ assented Croudace, “‘ if you play here this year we 
can’t use you when you come on. By the way, you are quite 
sure that you will come on ?’’ 

‘East ? To your college ? Oh, yes, that’s settled. 
graduate here and then go on for the law courses.’’ 

““Well,’’? said Croudace, ‘‘I don’t want to use ‘undue 
influence,’ Mr. Kirkland; but you know how much promi- 
nence in athletics does for a man at my alma mater. You 
could have the pick of the clubs. A man has got to think of 
those things. The quarter-back of the ’Varsity eleven is 


iP ISN’T a question of ‘standing a good chance’ at all; 
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one thing. Joseph Kirkland, one of seven hundred law 
students, is another.’’ 
““ Yes, I suppose that’s true, too,’’ admitted Kirkland. He 


hesitated, moving uneasily in his seat, his forehead wrinkling 
anxiously. ‘‘It’s hard to decide,’’ he muttered. ‘‘I’d like 
to play on your team, but here’s the old college and 


the boys. Confound it, the old place is father and 
mother to me. Croudace, I can’t doit. It’s a fine chance, I 
know, but somehow I can’t make up my mouth to it. No, I 


won’t do it. If we should get beaten this year ——’’ 

““Why, man alive !’’ declared Croudace; ‘‘ you know the 
situation as well asI do. You’ll winthat game hands down. 
They haven’t a show this year— not a blithering, jibbering 
ghost of ashow. Everybody admits it. And your substitute, 
little Knowles, is a dandy quarter; passes the ball like a vet- 
eran—good as you, Kirkland. If your team needed you I 
wouldn’t say this, but it don’t; the game is going to bea 
walk-over for you, and little Knowles ought to have a show 
after all the years he’s tried for it. If I’m wrong, correct me 
and I'll apologize, but— well, isn’t it just a little bit of per- 
sonal vanity on your part— wanting to play?”’ 

As Kirkland was about to reply he was interrupted by the 
entrance of his chum and roommate, Dolliver, whom every- 
one called—of course—Dolly. He was a Freshman, 
small-made, black-haired and nervous; of Kirkland’s own 
age, but of half his size and weight; impulsive, preternaturally 
keen, and, like young men of his temperament, quick to 
jump at conclusions. 

“Beg pardon for interrupting,’’ he exclaimed as he came 
in, nodding curtly to Croudace, ‘‘ but the air-shaft windows 
were open on both sides and I couldn’t help hearing a good 
deal—and a sight more than I wish I had, too,’’ he added. 

Croudace took the pipe from his mouth and stared, and 
Kirkland’s wrinkled forehead contracted to a frown, but 
more of bewilderment than of anger. Evidently Dolliver 
had only heard Croudace’s offer and not his refusal of it. 

‘Well, I’d like to know what it all means,’’ Dolliver flared 
out. ‘“‘I don’t know, but I’ll bet I can guess pretty close. 
You're trying to get Kirk to welch, and—and—well, 
Jimminy Christmas, it ain’t right! No, it ain’t!”’ 

“ Listening?’’ put in Croudace, replacing his pipe. 

“ Listening to dirt ain’t any worse than dirt itself!’’ cried 
Dolliver. 

Croudace turned to Kirkland. ‘‘I zish you would ask 
your friend to be—a little less direct, Mr. Kirkland,’’ he 
said; ‘‘ I don’t want to lose my temper.”’ 

“Steady, Dolly,’’ warned Kirkland; “remember, 
Croudace is the fraternity’s guest. If you’d listened a little 
better you would know that I had declined ——’’ 

“Well, that’s all right,’’ Dolliver interrupted, still unable 
to understand. ‘' That’s all right, but Croudace is trying to 
keep you from playing, so as to get youon his team when you 
go East. An’ he says we’re sure going to win this year. 
Yes, if vou play we'll win. But you’ve told me yourself that 
football is always anybody’s game up till time is called. 
There’s always the chance of a fluke, and Knowles isn’t a star 
quarter-back, either. He’s never played in a’Varsity game, 
an’ he’s liable to get rattled and lose his head; an’ if the 
quarter gets rattled—the man who passes the ball — how do 
you expect the halves and the full are going to do clean work? 
The team needs you, Kirk, to steady ’em, and the college has 
got a right to expect you to stay by it.’’ 

““Well, do you want to stand in your chum’s way?”’ 
remarked Croudace. ‘‘ Here’s his chance to make a name for 
himself and to introduce himself to some of the best men and 
the best clubs at a great university——”’ 
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“‘Here’s his chance to sell out to you,’’ protested young 
Dolliver, all of a tremble. ‘‘Here’s his chance to act likea 
cad =} 

“Quit it, Dolly,’’ growled Kirkland, getting up. ‘‘Crazy 
little Freshie,’? he added, more good-humoredly, ‘‘ you’ve 
got the whole thing twisted. You talk as though it were 
something dishonorable. Where’s the dishonor in it?”’ 

“Well, that’s just it!’’ exclaimed Dolliver, refusing to be 
placated. ‘‘I can’t just say where the dishonor is, but it’s 
Jishy, that’s what it is; it’s fishy. An’ you’ve no right to do 
it—no, an’ I ain’t going to stand for it.” 

“* Look here, you!’’ cried Kirkland, a heavy hand on the 
Freshman’s shoulder, ‘‘I don’t allow under-classmen to tell 
me what I ought to do or to insinuate I’m—fishy or dishon- 
orable.”’ 

““Don’t get angry, Mr. Kirkland,’’ put in Croudace; “‘ our 
young friend don’t quite understand the situation, that’s all.’’ 


““T don’t want you to talk to me—I don’t want you to talk ~ 


to me!’’ cried the boy, the tears in his eyes. ‘‘I know what 
you are after, right enough. You're trying to corrupt Kirk 
and trying to get him to give up the honor—the honor of 
playing for his alma mater, for a lot of cheap newspaper 
notoriety and a lot of lush clubs. And you,’’ he shouted, 
wrenching back from Kirkland and facing him, “‘ are going 
to sell us—sell your own college ——”’ 

“Quit it, I tell you.’’ 

+ sell your own college, and throw the game. Yes, 
that’s what it amounts to, for the sake of that. Well, you 
can do it, and you can go ahead and sell out, but it’s the trick 
of a cad and a traitor, an’ — an’—an’ I don’t want you to 
speak to me again.’’ With the words Dolliver stormed out 
of the room, slamming the door. 

He must have met the Captain of the eleven, slow-moving, 
deliberate, dogmatic Tracy Booth, almost at the very door of 
the house, and told him the news, for Kirkland and 
Croudace had no more than time to resettle themselves after 
the Freshman’s interruption when Booth came to the door. 

He shook hands with his quarter-back and Croudace and 
sat down on Kirkland’s window-seat, before he spoke. But 
his silence was not noted by the others, Booth being the 
man of the fewest words in college. 

‘“ Well, how did the squads work this afternoon, Tracy?’’ 
said Kirkland by way of beginning. 

> Bum? 

““ Good many candidates this year?’’ 

ST Artews! 

Booth spread out his feet and slowly rocked back and forth 
in his place. Then after a pause, and with that deliberate- 
ness for which he was known, he remarked: ‘“‘H’m, . 
what is this Dolliver tells me about your not play- 
ing this year?’’ 

““Oh,’”’ began Croudace cheerfully, ‘I was only suggest- 
ing as a joke that Mr. Kirkland could make his own position 
on the eleven of my college.’’ 

“Well, he can’t.’’ 

“Indeed, I assure you, Mr. Booth, he could, oh, 


easily.’’ 


" Kirkland,” he said, ‘it 
looks bad, don't it?” 


r—By Frank Norris: 


Author of The Octopus 
“Dolly went off half cocked as usual,’’ explained | 
Kirkland. 
“Well, he can’t play on any other team but mine. = 
““T see,’’ said Croudace; 
tuleyy 


‘“ Four-year rule nothing. He can’t play because I woul 


let him.’’ . 


Croudace began to laugh. 
““ Well, he has his choice,’’ he answered. 
““No, he hasn’t.’’ 


““How do you mean, Mr. Booth?”’ » 
“* Thave the choice.’’ Z 
Vess bute— a | 
““ And I don’t choose.’’ + 


Kirkland began to feel a resentment. He was by far the 
best player on the eleven, and as quarter-back handled the 
ball and gave the signals. He was a better player than Booth 
himself and had come within one vote of being elected 
Captain the year before. He told himself that Tracy needn't 


think he could domineer and try to make him seem small 
His nerves were still jangling from 


before this stranger. 
Dolliver’s words and he was not in an easy temper. 

“Hello, Tracy; what’s all up?’’ he demanded. 
I would have something to say.’’ 

Booth, as if he had already talked too much, merely lift 
a shoulder. Kirkland felt that he was set at naught. 

‘“T suppose you don’t object to my studying law after 
graduate from here?’’ he inquired elaborately. 
you prefer —would you choose — chiropody for me?’’ 

“You'll play quarter on my team.’ 
readily consider more than one phase of a subject at a time. | 

Kirkland’s anger flared up. He felt keenly the humilia-— 
tion of this assumption of authority before Croudace. bi 

““T’ll play where I jolly well please. 
you don’t own me, you know.”’ 

“T own my quarter-backs, I guess.’’ i 

““By the Lord Harry, here’s one of them you don’t own! 
There’s no man that wears shoes can dictate to me; and i 
you don’t believe it, listen here. Croudace,’’ he exclaimed 
turning to the other —‘‘ Croudace, I’m your man.”’ 


“T gues: 
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T HALF- PAST three o’clock, midway in the second half 
of the’Varsity game, the football reporters began wiring 
to their papers that, barring ‘‘ flukes,’’ the Blues had th 


game, and that Tracy Booth’s eleven, for the first time in | 


the Captain’s career, were facing an almost inevitable defeat, 
Up to the very beginning of the first half it had been gener- 
ally conceded that Booth would have a “‘ walk-over”’ with 
the Blues. ‘ ; 
But the game had not been in progress ten minutes before 
the bleachers saw Booth’s eleven “‘stars’’ driven in again 
and again before the deliberate grim attack of the Blu 
eleven, 
training welded together to form a single compact unit. It 
was ‘‘team-work’’ against ‘‘ grand-stand work,’’ and the” 
result was practically a foregone conclusion. 
ing his nails, watched little Knowles, Booth’s quarter-back 
with fierce intentness. He had coached the boy all through — 
the season to play in his own place and had hoped grea 
things of him. But now it could no longer be denied 
that little Knowles—it was his first ’Varsity game—w 
rattled.’? He passed wild continually. 


The trick- _plays- 
from which so much had been expected were spoiled by . 
With the ball on Booth’s ten-yard line, and — 


unsteadiness. 
misunderstanding his Captain’s directions, he gave the wrong 
signal, and instead of punting —it was the third down wi 
five yards to gain—called on the half for an end run. 

passed the ball clumsily, the Blues broke through a 
downing the runner without a gain, took the ball almost i 
the shadow of the goal posts. In three terrific plunge 
between guard and tackle they had carried it across for 
touchdown, and, kicking the goal, made the score six to 
nothing. P 

Croudace, who stood at Kirkland’s elbow on the side lin 
shook his head. 

“ Kirkland,’’ he said, ‘‘ it looks bad, don’t it?”’ J 
Kirkland, too excited to speak, only nodded, clenching h 
teeth; but a reporter near at hand remarked: ‘‘ Their quarte 
has gone to pot. Nothing like a wobbly quarter to dem 

alize a team.’’ 

The ball was brought out once more and the Blue eley 
resuming the tactics they had followed since the kick- 
recommenced hammering away at Booth’s centre, massinj 
on the left-guard and centre-rush. Slowly they advance 
slowly Booth’s line was driven down the field, two and th 
yards at a time. 

““Knolley ought to get on to those wedges,’’ mutte 
Kirkland between his teeth. ‘‘ He don’t seem to be a 
where. There, there, look at him now—look at that!= 
isn’t it sickening!’ 

‘““What’s wrong with that quarter?’’ demanded the news 
paper reporter at Kirkland’s back. = 

““Man’s rattled,’’ answered his companion; ‘“‘ rattled right 
out of his boots. Hi, Hi, Hi! Watch it, watch it! Look 
the fumble! Good work, Tracy Booth! Fell on that bai 
like a shot.’’ 

The bleachers thundered again as the great Captain ‘gath 
ered in the ball on a fumble by the Blue half-back; then, 
leaping erect, the ball under his arm, flung up his nose-guard 
and cried the signal likea challenging stag bellowing defian¢ € 

“No gain,’’ sang the umpire. ; 

“They've got a defense like a stone wall, those fellows, 
said Croudace. ; 


“you mean this new ious -year 


“SOR woul 


Booth could not | 


Look here, Tracy, 


inferior as individuals, but by months of strenuous — 


Kir kland, De 


vat 
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Tracy Booth, as ever first on his feet, intoned the signal while yet the 
scrimmage was disentangling. fc 
** Eleven — nine — twenty-eight —three— ends back; quickly now!”’ . pe 

““Now, now, now,’’ muttered Kirkland to Croudace. ‘‘ That’s the 
signal for the * Dark Horse.’ It’s the best trick we’ve got. Watch now, 

“watch ’em close. See Hollis coming back, and the halves edge in. The 
* Quickly now’ is the signal; all the rest is just to fool the other side. 
There, now, now! Oh, Anowdles , what ts it!’’ 

For the little quarter-back had made another wild pass and thrown the 
ball so swiftly that it had struck the half-back in the shoulder and 
bounded off to one side. Booth caught it before it fell, only to be swept 
from his feet as the Blue line came charging through and carried him 
back, for all his struggles, a full ten yards. How it happened neither 
Kirkland nor Croudace saw, but when the men rose from the ground the 
Blue Captain had the ball. 

And again the old heartbreaking assault on guard and centre was 
begun. Steadily, monotonously, grimly the Blue team attacked. Booth’s 
halves and full-back made many superb tackles, many brilliant individ- 

ual plays, but the team-work of the Blue line told, and told again and 
again. They had no tricks; they attempted only straight football. It 
was the insistent crushing impact of a well-working engine and it was 


——— 


winning the game. 
Blues advanced upon the goal so inadequately defended. 


“Oh, hold ’em, hold ’em, hold’em!’’ groaned Kirkland, kneading his 
You ain’t beaten 


fists together. 
met.’ : 
“ Fi—rst do—wn,’’ chanted the umpire. 

“ Lord, how they’re going through! ’’ exclaimed Croudace. 
“Hello, who’s hurt? There’s aman down. 


“Play your game, Knolley; play it up! 


out of it. Yes, they’re taking him off.’’ 


.“* The substitute is worse than se is,’’ observed the reporter. 
I don’t know about that,’’ vociferated 
Then abruptly he seemed to un- 


*T don’t know about that. 
Kirkland. 
derstand. 

“Don’t be crazy, Kirk,’’ he exclaimed. 
of training.’’ 


Croudace glanced at him. 


But suddenly Kirkland broke from him and ran down the side-lines 


to where Knowles’ substitute, a Sophomore named Barnes, 
was preparing to go in. 

“ Here, here,’’ he shouted; ‘‘ wait! 2’ going in.” 

Croudace had followed and now caught him by the arm. 

“You're a fool, I tell you!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Don’t you know 
you can’t play on any Eastern team next year if you do 
this?’’ 

Knowles, supported by Booth and the trainer, came up 
from the field. The little quarter, one arm swinging limp, 
was protesting and struggling. 


‘ 


“Tm going back; I tell you I’m going back. Booth, 
listen; it’s not dislocated—oh, say, quit, will you. Look 
here, you fellows; they’d kill Barnes out there. He don’t 


know —he’s never played—I tell you I z/#// go back.”’ 

“ Barnes,’’ called Tracy Booth. 

But Kirkland had thrust himself between, and his eyes and 
those of his old Captain met. 

“ I know all the signals,’ cried Kirkland, ‘‘ from helping 
coach.’’ Already he had thrown off his coat and waistcoat 
and was struggling into a sweater. 

“ Listen to #e,’’ protested Croudace. ‘‘ Don’t you see it’s 
too late now? There’s only five minutes to play and the 
game is lost already. You can’t do anything and you’re 
giving up a sure thing for next year.’’ 

“Oh, what do I care for your Eastern team!’’ shouted 
Kirkland. 

“You're crazy, I tell you.’’ 

“And I tell yow I’m only coming to my senses,’’ retorted 
Kirkland. 

“ Hurry up there,’’ cried the referee from the field. 

“Tracy,”’ cried Kirkland, ‘‘ I’ve been a cad, and I’ve 


The second half drew to its close and once more the 


Knowles, sure as shooting. 
He’s getting up, though—no, he’s staggering —down again—ah, he’s 


““To begin with, you’re out 


treated you wrong. But give me my chance now to make it 
up. Old man, /et me play.’’ 

The reporters had come crowding up. On their copy they 
had written: ‘“‘g:05. Knowles hurt and taken off.”’ 

“Who is the sub?’’ they asked. ‘‘Can you give us his 
name.’’ 

Booth glanced from Barnes to Kirkland. Then he nodded 
and turned back to the field. In another moment the 
bleachers were roaring so that all former cheering was as 
nothing in comparison, and the reporters were scribbling: 
“Kirkland goes in at quarter.”’ 


But, as Croudace had said, it was already too late. Nothing 
now could stop the Blues, and though Kirkland steadied the 
team and brought it for a moment to its old-time form the 
victory had already been wrested from them. Booth punted 
out of danger and when Kirkland caught the return kick tried 
heroically to score, but it was of no use, and the game ended 
with the ball in the centre of the field and the score at six to 
nothing in favor of the Blue eleven. 

After all was over, and Booth’s wearied and dispirited 
players were boarding the train that was to take them home, 
Kirkland and the Captain, for the first time since the scene 
on the side-lines, met face to face on the platform of the 
Pullman. The other men had already filed into the car and 
for the moment the two were alone. Kirkland, almost 
timidly, waited for the verdict of his chief. 


* Beg pardon for interrupting, but . . 
! couldn't help hearing a good deal — 
and a sight more than | wish | had, too” 


The Captain, impassible and taciturn as ever, even in 
defeat, held his quarter-back’s eyes for a moment with his. 
Then, quietly, he said: 

““ Good man.”’ 


Famous Coffee-DrinKers and Tea-Tipplers 


By William Mathews 


N INTERESTING and not uninstructive volume might 
be written on the favorite edibles and potables of 
-% famous literary men—especially on the stimulants 
in which they have sought refreshment or inspiration. Few 
persons realize what a transformation tea and coffee—those 
beverages which the plain-speaking William Cobbett de- 
nounced as ‘* slops’’— have wrought in the tastes of this class 
of workers, weaning them, as they have, from the heavy pota- 

tions of wine and spirits in which they once indulged. 
The roll of literary men who have been passionately fond 

of that 
“ Coffee, which makes the politician wise, 
And see all things through his half-shut eyes,” 


is decidedly shorter than that of the illustrious tea-tipplers, 
although to-day, perhaps, the difference is fast disappearing. 
Voltaire, the king of wits and Jittérateurs, was the king, too, 
of cofiee-drinkers. In his old age he took fifty cups a day, 
which sadly hurt his digestion and hastened his death. The 
abstemious Balzac was fond of the same drink, stimulating 
himself with it from midnight, when he began his literary 
work, till daybreak, when, starved and self-forgetful, he 
would find himself, bare-headed and in dressing-gown and 
slippers, in the Place du Carrousel, ignorant how he came 
there, and miles from home. 

Sir James Mackintosh was so fond of coffee that he used to 
assert that the powers of a man’s mind would generally be 
found to be proportional to the quantity of that stimulant 
which he drank. His brilliant schoolmate and friend, 
Robert Hall, preferred tea of which he sometimes drank a 
dozen cups. 


; _. 


Cowper’s fine tribute to ‘‘the cups that cheer but not 
inebriate ’’ —a phrase, by the way, which he borrowed from 
Bishop Berkeley — is one of the most pleasing pictures in the 
““Task.’’? Porson and Parr, the famous Greek scholars, 
indulged in frequent and copious potations of the Chinese 
beverage. Sir James Scarlett once saw the former drink six- 
teen cups of tea, one after another, at Baynes’ chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn—an innocent stimulant compared with others 
that he indulged in. Doctor Parr’s libations were as fre- 
quent as if he thought that without them he would be below 
par. 

Once, having been asked, after he had drunk a dozen 
cups at a lady’s table, if he would have another, he replied 
with a line from Catullus: ‘‘ Won possum tecum vivere, nec 
sine te.’’ 

Of Dr. Samuel Johnson it is almost impossible to think 
except as one drinking interminable ‘“‘ dishes’’ of tea. The 
teapot he used was a huge one, of old Oriental porcelain, 
painted and gilded, and holding not less than three quarts 
of liquid. 

In his review of Jonas Hannay’s Essay on Tea, he speaks 
of himself as ‘‘a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, whose 
kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with tea amuses the 
evening, with tea solaces the midnight, and with tea wel- 
comes the morn.’’ Tea to the great literary despot was like 
sack to Falstaff: it ‘‘ ascended him into the brain, made it 
apprehensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes;’’ and his learning was ‘‘a mere hoard, 
kept by a devil,’’ till tea unlocked it and “‘ set it in act and 
use.’? Richard Cumberland, the prolific playwright, whose 


autobiography we have recently read, relates an amusing 
incident which happened at his own house, when Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ventured to remind Johnson that he had drunk 
eleven cups of tea. 

““Sir,’’ replied the great literary mogul, ‘‘I did not count 
your glasses of wine; why, then, should you number up my 
cups of tea? Sir, I should have released the lady from any 
further trouble had it not been for your remark; but you 
have reminded me that I want one of the dozen, and I must 
request Mrs. Cumberland to round up my number.”’ 

If Johnson drank tea oftener and more copiously than any 
other literary potentate of England, William Hazlitt, the 
writer and critic, probably surpassed every other author in 
the singularity and strength of his potations. Rising usually 
at one or two o’clock in the day, he would sit over his break- 
fast of exceedingly strong black tea and a toasted French 
roll—if he had no work on hand —for hours, silent, motion- 
less, and self-absorbed as a Turk over his opium-pouch. It 
was the only stimulant or luxury, Douglas Jerrold says, he 
ever took, and he was very fastidious about its quality, using 
always the most expensive kind, and consuming, when he 
lived alone, about a pound a week. He always made the 
tea himself—half filling the teapot with tea, pouring boiling 
water on it, and then almost immediately pouring it out, and 
mingling with it a great quantity of sugar and cream. Such 
a beverage must have been delicious; indeed, Jerrold says, 
‘‘there was fascination in it;’’? but as a daily stimulant it 
must have been most deleterious, and as the essayist died, 
after several severe attacks, from a disease of the digestive 
organs, it probably caused his death. 
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A Most Lamentable Comed 
By William Allen White 
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Mrs. Gregg in her skimp, weather-stained, black alpaca 


PART IV—-CONCLUSION 


blaze in the grate attracted 

A McCord’s attention. He recognized his affidavits in 

the burning papers and stood astounded. Then, in 

an impulse of blind rage, he seized the poker in a vain effort 

to rescue the burning papers. He looked up and met the 

eyes of Gregg and Mrs. Baring. For a moment his rage 

craved a physical relief. He ached to hit Gregg. But 

instead he had to listen to Mrs. Gregg’s voice, which gnawed 
at his nerves like a corroding poison, saying: 

““Dan’l, I seen that piece in the Palladium yesterday; 
somebody sent it to me. I don’t know what it means, but I 
thought I’d best get on the cars and come right to you.”’ Her 
voice was dull, miserable, expressionless. She continued: 
““T thought you’d need me. For I didn’t sleep a wink all 
last night, and I haven’t had the heart to take a bite to eat. 
I just thought I’d come right up.’’ The pitiful attitude of 
the wife, the dead, monotonous tone of her voice, touched 
McCord, until Gregg answered: 

““Oh, that’s all right—that’s all right—don’t be foolish; 
it’s all in the game of politics. If I was you I’d not lose 
any sleep about anything you see in the newspapers about 


SUDDEN mounting 


me.’’? Gregg let his irritation rasp his voice. His wife went 
up to him and said: 

‘Why, pa!’ 

And then she added: ‘‘Now, pa—you just ask Mrs. 
Baring what she’d ’a’ done in my place.’’ Mrs. Gregg 


turned to Mrs. Baring, who had been a mute, puzzled spec- 
tator, and said: ‘‘He lays such great store by everything 
you say and do, and I want you to just read this piece—the 
part marked there, and see if it ain’t enough to make me 
worry.’’ She handed the folded paper to Mrs. Baring. 
McCord, still wrestling with his demon of wrath, sought the 
secret of Mrs. Baring’s perturbed and horrified face as she 
read. Gregg also was watching her face, and McCord saw 
Gregg’s jaw drop and his eyes show terrified white eyeballs, 
but Mrs. Gregg babbled out: 

““T’ve been a hardworking woman all my life, and I don’t 
see what the papers want to print a lot of stuff like that for 
about us. Pore Danetta she cried, too, and just wanted to set 
right down and write to the editor, but I told her that wasn’t 
no use.’’ She wiped away a straggling tear with her 
knuckle. ‘‘ But I sh’d think they’d know maybe children 
had some natural feelings before printing such things.’’ 

She was still running on drearily when Mrs. Baring 
finished the paragraph and lifted her dazed and worried eyes 
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to the tableau about her. She saw Gregg first—a fright- 
ened animal leaning against a wall, with a strange and—to 
Mrs. Baring —new weakness in his limp features. He was 
moistening his lips in qa disgustingly animal way, and Mrs. 
Baring’s eyes revolted from him and met the repressed fury 
gleaming like a masked battery behind McCord’s curious, 
cynical gaze...She saw Mrs. Gregg in her skimp, weather- 
stained, black alpaca, and her little, cheap, dusty, black straw 
hat, with its scant home-made bow of black ribbon; Mrs. 
Baring saw the tremble in Mrs. Gregg’s toil-stained hand, 
trying vainly to tuck in the straggly ends of hair around her 
face. The surcharged atmosphere of the room was begin- 
ning to affect Mrs. Gregg. She felt forlorn and friendless in 
it. She closed her monologue with a question to Mrs. Baring: 
“Wasn’t I right to come up here, Mrs. Baring? I says to 
Nettie, ‘Well, it’s my duty to be with your pa in this crisis;’ 
solcome. I don’t see why I shouldn’t, do you?’’ 

Mrs. Baring was speechless for a moment; her lips seemed 
stiff and lifeless. She felt a.tremor within her that was 
spreading to every muscle in her body. But she rallied her 
will and replied: 

“‘T think you did exactly right, Mrs. Gregg.’’ 

Then McCord turned to Mrs. Baring, who was moving 
toward the door, and said: 

“ Shall-we go?”’ 

As she turned to leave Mrs. Baring saw Gregg still lean- 
ing against the wall, with his head dropped between stooping 
shoulders, looking after her furtively. He had reverted to 
his caste. It was the closest glimpse Mrs. Baring ever had 
of the man they knew in Pleasant Ridge. A sickening revul- 
sion followed her in the silent walk with McCord down the 
cool, dark corridor. At the door she said: 

“Thank you, James—you needn’t go any farther.’» And 
she walked wearily away, looking at the ground—which 
was unusual for Mrs. Baring. 

Gregg sent his wife home to Pleasant Ridge, and plunged 
into the last week of his campaign with a vigor that sur- 
prised his partisans. They did not know that his activity 
was a counter-irritant for the wound his vanity had received 
in the room with McCord and Mrs. Baring. Gregg essayed 
his old réle on the stump. He stormed and strutted upon the 
platform; he played with the modulations of his resonant 
voice; he coined nipping epigrams; but even his most effect- 
ive business was unsatisfactory. For the irresponsible state 
—the self-hypnosis, which changed him and gave him his 
hypnotic power—would not come. Instead, sleeping or 
waking, speaking or as he rode over the plains between his 
meetings, the rankle of the festering wound in his pride 
came to his consciousness and held him on the rack. In the 
mean time Turner wondered much what McCord thought of 
Gregg’s burning the affidavits. The day before election 
Turner overhauled McCord and asked him squarely how 
matters stood between him and Gregg. McCord answered 
reflectively: 

“Well, Dick, this time last week I was pretty hot under 
the collar. I think I was almost as mad as a man generally 
gets— when I saw what he’d done. Any man would be. 
But one day last week Gregg came to my office so jauntily, 
and began patronizing me, and told me that my intentions 
were all right, but that I was not practical. The fellow is 
eaten up with mad vanity, Dick, and he stood around brag- 
ging about his hold on the people and his higher duty as 
their leader, and I couldn’t help pitying him—‘ “‘ Dreadin’ 
what I’ve got to watch,’’ the color sergeant said.’ The poor 
devil, I let him talk on and went about my business.’’ 

About nine o’clock on election day Gregg gave out a confi- 
dent statement to the reporters for the afternoon papers. He 
had forgotten to register and his vote at Pleasant Ridge was 
lost. So he sat in his office that morning, tilted in his chair, 
with his head hanging back in a basket made with his big, 
bony hands. It did not occur to him to speculate about his 
election any more than about the sunrise. He was repeating 
over and over in a whisper: ‘‘I am the child of Fate; what 
doth it matter me?’’ Then, as a man drifts illogically in 
a dream from one train of fancy to another, Gregg kept 
saying to himself: ‘‘A new man in ’96. A new man 
in O63? * 

His eyes burned and his hair was a-tumble when the boy 
brought the morning mail with the Omaha papers in it. 
Glancing over the Bee, Gregg saw a New York interview 
with Senator Felt, of a New England State, on the national 
political outlook. Gregg’s party and Felt’s were fusing in 
Gregg’s election and naturally Gregg coveted Felt’s good 
will. Half-way down the column Senator Felt was discuss- 
ing Missouri Valley politics, and Gregg caught these words: 

Two years ago there rose out of the sage-brush one Dan Gregg, 
a kind of political wild man of Borneo. He was elected 
Governor of his State and for a few months threatened to figure 
in national politics. He seems to have been a combination of 
Robespierre, Webster and Herr Most. He was the product of 
a fanaticism. I speak of him in the past. He has effervesced. 
His people have become sane again. He is passing to that 
political bourne from which no traveler e’er returns. His defeat 
for reélection is conceded. And as he is weak, vacillating and 
erratic, he will have no personal force to regain his power 
when once it passes from him. 

When Gregg finished reading it his heart was thumping 
on his ribs and his hands were clenched. For the first time 
he saw the bubble he had blown and cherished, endangered. 
His reason fluttered to the border of hysteria. It was an hour 
before his mind’s eye could look at the burning bruise of 
doubt on his Destiny which Felt’s blow had brought. As 


his soul reeled slowly in and quickly out of poise, time and 
again, the shadow of Dan Gregg, the town infidel of Pleasant 
Ridge, of Dan Gregg, the dreamer, of Dan Gregg, the prac- 
tical politician, kept blurring the shadow of Dan Gregg, the 
““child of’ Fate,’’ that fell on the white paper before him 
which he was covering with large O’s, and sentences and part 
of sentences like this: ‘‘For the people, by the people, ¢ 
the people—A. Lincoln;’’ ‘‘ Equal rights to all, speci 
privileges to none—D. Gregg.’’ 4 

At one o’clock Turner found Gregg nervous and hagga 
sitting at his desk, gazing at nothing. His first words we! 
““ Dick, she’s all right, ain’t she? Everything’s coming 
way, ain’t it?”’ 7 

Turner felt Gregg’s mood and answered: ‘‘ Oh y-y-yes 
don’t w-w-worry. It'll be all r-r-right, I g-g-guess.”’ > 

Gregg jumped to his feet and exclaimed in an uncontrol 
voice: ‘‘ You guess! Why, man, don’t you know? Don't 
you know? Don’t you know ??”’ P 

He walked up and down the room and harangued Turn 
““Pve been a friend of the people. I’ve sacrificed all 
them. I’ve suffered, I’ve borne taunts. I’ve put aside te 
tation for them. The people won’t desert me now, will th 
Dick?—not now!”’ ; 

Turner soothed Gregg, but it took time and much diplo 
macy. Gregg couldn’t eat his luncheon, and he and Turi 
walked away most of the bright November afternoon, Tur 
making much talk about religion, philosophy, literatu 
finance, history and_ spiritualism—anything to k 
Gregg’s mind from the election. When they came back t 
the State House and Gregg went into his private offi 
Turner said to McCord: 

“Professor, you’ve g-got to be a f-first aid to t 
w-wounded with me t-to-night. I can’t g-go through th-th 
scene alone. And I g-guess it will be j-just as w-well if w 
sh-shake the reporters to-night. You’d better c-co 
a-around with me to his room and hear the r-returns 
night.’’ McCord dropped his eyes, shook his head, and, 
he turned into the threshold, said: ‘‘ Well, I suppose I 
got to stand it in the interests of humanity.’’ = 
' The first bulletin came in at half-past eight that night. 
was from New York. In reading it McCord got no furt 
than: ‘‘ Returns from ten precincts in King’s County in 
cate ” when Gregg broke in: ‘Oh! to with N 
York, Mac—is there anything from the State?’’ pt 

It was nine o’clock before the first message came that inter. 
ested Gregg. It was from the League chairman in Gr 
County, which had given 500 majority to Gregg two ye 
before. His message ran thus: ‘‘ Local fight here; retu 
indicate will carry county for Gregg by small majority; 1 
county ticket.’’ Half an hour later a telegram arrived fr 
Burns County, the county which took the League banner fo 
the largest majority for Gregg in ’90. McCord read 
‘“Will carry most of county ticket.’’ Before Gregg, who wa‘ 
lying on a bed in an adjoining room, could comment on th 
news from Burns County, Turner gave McCord another mes 
sage from a doubtful county: ‘‘ Town vote looks bad | 
State ticket. County officers in doubt.’’ vs 

As McCord looked up from the yellow slip of pa 
saw Gregg in his shirt-sleeves standing in the door 
““Say, Mac,’’ he whined, ‘‘ why didn’t you look after thi 
counties? Can we afford to lose them—do you think 
McCord did not reply. He handed Gregg another messa 
containing bad news. Gregg grew pale and exclaimed: _ 

““Man alive!—what have you been doing this summer 
Turner, who had read the message over McCord’s should q 
chirped gayly: 4 

““He seems to have been holding a p-post-m-mortem 
The smile that followed saved a scene. McCord rep 
‘“Well, a bad beginning makes a good ending.” be. 

It was ten o’clock before the messenger came in with an 
bundle of bulletins. They indicated that Gregg was hold 
his own in certain small counties, but was losing whe 
should have gained, and was gaining nowhere. The three 
men read these together in silence. Gregg glared at McCo! 
who let his hands fall with a heavy finality upon his chai 
arm. 9 

“It can’t be true! It can’t be true!’’ cried Gregg. “It 
can’t be true! Why, we are beat! I tell you, we’re b 
he cried out passionately, and dropped his voice ¢ 
added: ‘“‘If these things are true! Say, Mac—don’t 
suppose the infernal Western Union is putting this thin 
on us ?—to cheat us?’’ n 

McCord did not reply. He was calculating how 
Gregg could lose and still win. The Governor took u 
plaint. ‘‘ Mac, why in Héaven’s name don’t you do 
thing! Don’t sit there like a bump on a log, and | 
Western Union cheat us! a 


Get up and do something.”” 
“But what can I do?’’ protested McCord. 
“Do, do!’’ cried Gregg. ‘‘Issue a proclamation 

out on the street and brand them for the robbers thai 
are!’’ Turner and McCord exchanged glances. T 
conveyed by a head-shake the fact that McCord must b 
the truth. an ‘: 
“Dan Gregg,’’ returned McCord; ‘‘lookee here! 
that whimpering and be aman. Either we’ve licked the 
or they’ve licked us, and neither event should find us how 
like motherless pups.’’ Gregg looked at McCord aghas 
nearly half a minute, and no one broke the silence. — 
tried to grip himself, but his voice squeaked. ‘ 

““Mac, you— you— you—you don’t know what it 
—to—me. You don’t—you don’t think they—t 


at us, can they?’’ He got his voice and asked wildly: 
i api your poll-book? Show me your damn poll-book. 
It says we’ll win.” 

- But he did not reach for the poll-book on the table. 
Instead, he paced through the two rooms from corner to cor- 
ner, throwing his arms and moving his lips, but uttering no 
word. During the half hour he strode thus two other bul- 
letins came, but as McCord scanned each message he 
answered Gregg’s pathetic, appealing glance with a solemn 
| face, and Gregg finally sat down by the table with his elbows 
on his knees and his hands in his hair, his face down- 
ward. Occasionally he sighed heavily. 
were making achart. At eleven o’clock bulletins were com- 
ing in rapidly. But none was encouraging. 


i look at them. Once he lifted his head and asked, ‘‘ Well?”’ 
Turner 


_ “* Nothing you care for, Dan,’’ answered McCord. 
wrote on a piece of paper “‘ Landslide?”’ 
and pushed it toward McCord, who nodded 
affirmatively. ‘‘ Tell him?’’ whispered 
} Turner. ‘‘All right,’’ responded McCord 
inthe same tone. But not until a fresh lot 
of bulletins came and were pasted on the 
chart, and still another—when it was past 
| midnight — did McCord speak. Then he 
said gently: 
*“Dan, look up here.’’ 
McCord’s words startled the Governor, 
whose frame seemed to shudder back into 
_ the world. His wild eyes came above the 
level of the table-board, red and rabid-look- 
‘ing with animal fear in them. McCord put 

a kind hand on Gregg’s shoulder and con- 
tinued: 

“Tt seems to me now, Dan, that our little 

j show is over. I wouldn’t mind it, Dan. 
$ 


_| We’ve done our best. We’ve played our /// 
| parts. But the tents are down—or will < 
12 soon—and whatever our mission in 
‘the world was to be has been performed. 
| God has granted us a King’s ex, I guess, 
_Dan.”’ 
| Gregg rose. He snapped his suspenders, 
_ and laughed the old strident, cross-cut-saw 
.| laugh that had been suppressed since he 
left Main Street in Pleasant Ridge. It 
_ wasa horrible noise. Then he cried ina 
_ broken voice: 
“He still thinks there’s a God!’’ and 
- sereamed with laughter again. Neither 
' McCord nor Turner had ever heard that 
_ laugh before. Gregg strode up and down 
the room babbling, and McCord answered: 
“Shut up your hysterics, Gregg.”’ Gregg 
_ stared reproachfully at McCord and Turner 
_ for a moment before he turned and went 
into the adjoining room. The two men 
_ heard him throw himself on the bed and 
_ break into a paroxysm of weeping like a 
spoiled child. Turner said softly: 
(Newt's hell!” 

“Yes,” answered McCord in a hushed 
voice. “‘ Yes, I believe that is exactly what 
| I think hell is, Dick.” 

_ Some bulletins came in. McCord did 
_ not unfold them. ‘‘I suppose he blames 
_ the people,’’ he continued in the same low 
tone. Turner nodded. McCord went on: 
“He forgets that the world moves slowly. 
That the same people are here now that 
were here two and four years ago, and vot- 
ing a reform ticket doesn’t make these peo- 
ple perfect. You know, Dick, you can’t 
help the world much by voting your neigh- 
bor better. The way to help is to be better, 
“more unselfish, kinder and broader-gauged 
| yourself.’’ 
_ Gregg’s spasm of anguish was abating. 
McCord tiptoed to the door and looked in. 
He saw Gregg with the pillows over his 


“head. 


4 
a THE GENERAL CULTURE CLUB 


a ESIDES the Public Schools, there were in Turley other 
educational influences of no small importance, such 
as the Star Lecture Course, which had renewed popu- 
lar favor every succeeding winter; the two young men’s lite- 
Yary societies; the Science Club, with a membership including 
| all the skeptics and persons who had really soaring intellects; 
the Garrick Dramatic Society, composed of young men and 
young women who presented in a charming manner light 
_ dramas for the entertainment of Turley; and the Cooking 
; that held sessions all through the cold. weather. 
| But, in fact, the impression prevailed among the members 
that altogether the foremost educational influence in that part 
of the State was the Woman’s General Culture Club, composed 
| of women of the best social standing, and having for its pur- 
pose (to state the fact in simplest terms) the consideration of 
nything that would tend to enrich and cultivate Mind. 
rs. Frobisher was the zealous and active President of this 
mportant organization, and there can be no doubt that its 
of meeting was an intellectual centre of immense value. 


Editor's Note —This is the fourth of seven Tales of Old Turley, by 
author of Out of the Hurly-Burly. Though a thread of con- 
ity will run through all, each story will be complete in itself. 


Turner and McCord 


Gregg did not 


A new bundle of bulletins indicated that Gregg 
was holding his own in certain smal/ counties 
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“Y-y-yes, I know,’’ replied Turner meditatively, with his 
voice still repressed. ‘* But, you s-see, the old m-man he had 
this idea: that he c-could sit d-down and t-toss off a few p-proc- 
lamations and impale a few I-legislatures on his oratory and 
c-coax the c-coy millennium out of the r-roseate f-future and 
put s-salt on its t-tail.”’ 

McCord smiled sadly. He gathered up his chart and 
whispered: “I’ve got to see some of the riewspaper boys 
downstairs and tell them some story about Gregg. You stay 
here till I get back.’ 

Turner busied himself looking over the new bulletins. 
heard Gregg moving about in the adjoining room. A bureau 
drawer opened. Turner kept his eyes on the papers before 
him and did not see Gregg, shaking with an ague of fear, take 
a revolver from a drawer. Turner did not see Gregg look in 
the barrel, and then suddenly jerk it out of range. But when 


He 


DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER 


—casting a crooked shadow as he goes 


Tales of Old Turley—By 


Copyright, rgor, by Charles Heber Clark, Copyright in Great Britain 

No report of one meeting of this august body could give 
any notion of the advanced character of its discussions and 
its work, and from the mass of valuable papers prepared 
by the Secretary and printed in the volumes entitled 
Transactions, it may be well to select certain of the min- 
utes, which show in what manner the Culture Club was 
accustomed to deal with matters not absolutely intellectual. 

The meeting to which reference is made was held late in 
January, and it was largely attended. 

President Frobisher in the chair: 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer’s report was read and approved. 

In the absence of any important regular business the 
President thought she might perhaps be permitted to direct 
the attention of the society to a communication received by 
her yesterday from the Secretary of the Association for the 
Prohibition of Unkind Treatment of Brute Beasts, in X 

The Secretary then presented the letter, which asked, first, 
that the Turley General Culture Club would take up and 
consider the question whether the growing employment of 
incubators with steam heat for the hatching of chickens might 
not properly excite the vigorous opposition of persons who 
desired to prevent unkind treatment of animals and to secure 
for them uniform tenderness of treatment. The practice of 


— weeping like a spoiled child 


fi 


he had done this the third time and was about to put down 
the weapon and scream in a frenzy, Turner caught the glint 
of the nickeled barrel in a mirror. In a moment he had 
wrenched the thing from Gregg’s limp hands. In another 
instant Turner had tripped Gregg and had thrown him on 
the bed, and was sitting on him. Gregg began to sob. 

Here McCord found them, Gregg whimpering and begging 
Turner to let him die. 

Turner answered McCord’s bewilderment with: ‘‘I found 
him playing with the p-pepperbox, which I believe is a-against 
the r-rules of the g-game.’’ 

Now in Pleasant Ridge these things are unknown. There 
they point him out— Dan Gregg, the Man Who Has Been. He 
does not shine, even in a faded glory. He has never been 
admitted to the circle of the town’s aristocracy. He is still 
an outcast, and he has worn his black Prince Albert coat 
until the metal buttons are thread- 
bare and the winds of many droughts 
have turned it greenish-brown. One 
may see him traveling homeward any 
fair evening in the sunset, carrying his 
yellow parcel of beefsteak, stumbling 
along the rough path that leads through 
the dead weeds—an oldish man, bent 
at the hips like a jack-knife, casting 
a crooked shadow as he goes. 

In the State Journal, the day Gregg 
left the capital, appeared this editorial. 
It is printed here as a part of this 
narrative—for what it is worth. It 
was headed: ‘‘A Most Lamentable 
Comedy,’’ and it read thus: 

‘*Reform must come from the in- 
dividual. It is a matter of slow 
growth. It is not accomplished by en- 
actment or resolution. When a con- 
siderable majority of the people of any 
neighborhood, any municipality, any 
State or any nation, see a truth clearly 
enough to make it a part of their rules 
of conduct, that community is re- 
formed. After that the enactments are 
passed making sentiment of the major- 
ity law for the unenlightened minority. 
Sometimes a strong Titanic character 
rises in a land who, by sheer force 
of will and powerful example, drags 
the world about him along toward the 
light. But reform is still a matter of 
character —either of the individuals 
in the mass or in some strong individ- 
ual out of the mass. No reform can 
be accomplished, no lasting good may 
result from a wave of emotion which 
has jealousy of the poor for the rich 
and envy of the strong by the weak 
for its impulse. 

““ The failure of the Gregg adminis- 
tration was decreed in the beginning. 
Men of Gregg’s type have ever failed 
and must always fail. The wave of 
emotion rises and falls, but does not 
move forward. Men who move the 
world must move it by their righteous- 
ness and —if they are fanatic — in spite 
of their fanaticism, which is prima- 
facie evidence of weakness. Weak- 
ness breeds weakness. The stream 
cannot rise above the level of its 
source, and the world will not be made 
better by a man, by a doctrine, nor by 
a movement too weak to conquer its 
own bigotry. The pathetic disappoint- 
ment of an earnest but deluded people 
takes the miserable performance of the 
Gregg administration out of the list 
of farces. Yet it was certainly ‘a most 
lamentable comedy.’ ” 


c— 


(THE END) 


Max Adeler 


removing eggs from the nest, and from the natural processes 
of incubation supplied by the hen, the producer of the eggs, 
is becoming more and more common; and while the society 
forwarding the communication did not desire to encourage 
that excess of zeal which would pursue trifling causes of com- 
plaint, the feeling among the members is that as the number 
of domestic fowls is very large and their feelings presumably 
are not so wanting in sensitiveness as to warrant complete 
disregard of them, there is at least reason for discussion of 
the matter by humane persons whose minds revolt at any act 
of unkindness toward these helpless friends of man. 

Interrupting the reading of the letter, Puella Bluitt said 
she would hardly regard this matter as having any consider- 
able claim upon the attention of a society devoted to general 
culture. She would not willingly wound the humblest crea- 
ture or sanction anything likely to inflict the smallest pain; 
but she asserted with the confidence of prolonged experience 
in the raising and care of poultry that the domestic hen cared 
little whether certain eggs were committed to her functions 
or not. Few animals have Jess sentiment than hens. She 
had known hens to’sit for weeks upon porcelain eggs and 
with perfect indifference to the result. 

“But how do you know how the hen in her inner con- 
sciousness may have felt?’’ asked Florabella Burns. 


Puella Bluitt retorted that, while the study of the inner con- 
sciousness of hens had never largely engaged her attention, 
she felt sure that such consciousness could never be suffi- 
ciently vivid to produce genuine suffering. Possibly the hen, 
under such conditions, might have yearnings—undefined 
yearnings—after something, it knew not what; but in het 
view the worst feeling that could be experienced would be 
only a vague kind of disappointment, and it really seemed 
to her that a society for general culture would be going very 
far out of its way to devote much time and intellectual energy 
to an attempt to measure and to sympathize with the possible 
chagrin of a hen. 

Florabella Burns was about to take the floor when the 
Secretary interposed with the remark that she had not yet 
read the last sentence of the letter. This gave the reason 
why the society in the city had taken up the matter. The 
feelings of the adult hen had had no consideration. The 
proposition of the society was based wholly upon solicitude 
for the chickens yet unhatched. 

‘Why,’ asked Florabella Burns, “‘ should there be any 
more solicitude for a little chicken hatched by an incubator 
than for a little chicken hatched by a hen?”’ 

‘“The correspondent society,’’ said the Secretary, “has 
been deeply touched by the indisputable circumstance that 
the little chickens hatched in the incubator can never know a 
mother’s love.’’ 

Murmurs of sympathy were heard all around the room. 

Florabella Burns said it was outrageous. 

Puella Bluitt said this was to her a new thought, impressive 
and affecting, and she was sure the society should take action 
at once. 

Mrs. Pauline Johnson offered a plea for caution. She pro- 
tested against precipitate action. Let us be sure of our 
ground before we commit the society to any line of policy 
with respect to the subject. Whether the orphaned chickens 
were less or more unhappy under the conditions supplied by 
the circumstances of their birth, nobody really knows. Pos- 
sibly in many cases they may be in fact better off than if the 
hen which would naturally have superintended the hatching 
had not been particularly judicious in the matter of rearing 
her young. Besides, something is to be said for man. 
Chickens are an important food product, and any application 
of scientific principles which tends to enlarge the supply 
must not be lightly dealt with. 


are to take place in Chicago in 1904. 


of athletic sports of modern times. 


in America and in the Old World will feel the first touch 
of this movement in the form of a call to name one of 
its faculty to represent it on the Committee on Publicity. 
Along with this request will come to the president of every 
important educational institution recognizing athletics an 
appeal to address his students on the subject of the Olym- 
pian games and otherwise to direct their attention to the 
history of athletic sports and pastimes. Next, the elaborate 
series of preliminary contests, by which the material to be 
displayed in the great finals will be developed and sifted, 
will shortly be started by the Committee on Local and Pre- 
liminary Athletics. This body will give itself energetically 
to the work of searching the country for signs of athletic 
promise. Ina peculiar sense it is to be an American com- 
mittee, and the final showing made by the American contin- 
gent will depend largely upon the effectiveness with which 
this branch of the organization prosecutes its work. 


Those Who are to Contest 


It is not to be understood that the effort to inspire active 
interest and bring about preliminary contests will be confined 
to the ranks of university and college men. Grammar and 
high schools will afford almost as promising a field for cul- 
tivation to this end as the more advanced institutions of 
learning. Then, too, every kind of society or organization 
which offers good athletic timber will be encouraged to turn 
its attention to the great Olympian event, and make its honors 
the inspiration of a three years’ series of progressive contests 
which will take on a special dignity from the fact that its 
triumphs will bring the winners nearer the Olympian goal. 

Regarding the magnitude of this athletic enterprise and 
the character of the spectacle in which it will take final form, 
it is at present difficult adequately to speak, for the reason 
that the cumulative force of the movement is likely to carry 
it far beyond the generous plans of its inception. The policy 
of the management is distinctively conservative and the in- 
clination is to understate rather than exaggerate the scope of 
the event. 

A company chartered under the laws of Illinois is now 
in process of organization for the purpose of financing this 


O ATHLETIC event in the history of the Western world has 
N approached in importance the great Olympian contests which 
And those who have 
this movement in hand and are already intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of its success will end their labors in disappointment if this 
splendid enterprise does not prove to be the most magnificent display 
This is the measure of the task 
to which they have applied their energies, and they cannot regard 
their responsibilities less seriously than such an outlook implies. 
Soon the athletic life of every important college and university 
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Mrs. Sarah Porch said that she thought this view sordid. 
The total question is, Do the young fowls suffer? If they do, 
surely no consideration of money or appetite should be per- 
mitted to forbid interference in their behalf. 

After a general expression of opinion upon the part of the 
members, the Secretary said that a further communication 
upon another, but perhaps kindred, subject had been received 
from the society in the city, and she asked if she might read 
it, so that, if the matters should be referred to a committee, 
the two letters might go over together. 

No objection being made, the Secretary proceeded to read 
a letter which explained that the city society had encountered 
rather singular embarrassment in dealing with a case of 
seeming cruelty to animals in the Zodlogical Garden. The 
Vice-President, while visiting the Garden recently with some 
children, had been shocked to observe that the boa- 
constrictors are fed with live rabbits. After observing with 
feelings of horror the manifest suffering of the rabbits from 
terror, she had hurried home to call a meeting of the 
Executive Committee, which instantly adopted resolutions 
indignantly protesting against the practice of giving live 
rabbits to the serpents. These resolutions were sent to the 
President of the Zoo Society, and steps were taken to adopt 
legal measures to restrain the practice if the request of the 
Executive Committee should not be promptly heeded. 

To the pain and surprise of the committee a courteous com- 
munication was received the next day from the President, 
explaining that the boa-constrictors cannot eat dead animals. 
If offered dead food the snakes themselves will perish from 
hunger. The society therefore finds itself in this extraordi- 
nary and most distressing quandary: If it averts suffering 
from the rabbits it will inflict suffering upon the snakes. It 
has a duty to both kinds of animals and the difficulty is to 
determine in just what direction that duty lies. 

Mrs. O’Gorman said she perceived no difficulty. She 
would far rather let all the snakes die than to place one dear 
little rabbit in misery. ; 

Mrs. Gwinnett begged, however, to urge that there is no 
more dreadful method of producing death than by starva- 
tion, and it seemed to her a very strange perversion of the 
functions of a society organized for the express purpose of 
averting suffering from animals that it should arrange delib- 
erately to inflict upon any brute beast the agonies of death 
from hunger. 
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project. By the sale of 20,000 shares of its stock, at $10 
each, a fund of $200,000 will be raised with which to con- 
duct the enterprise. Provision will be made which will give 
to the Comité International Olympique, whose headquarters 
are at Paris, all the profits in excess of an annual dividend 
of ten per cent. on the stock investment. 


The Plan Approved by Royaity 


One of the largest items provided for in the estimate of 
expenses is $20,000 for the entertainment of distinguished 
guests. There is good reason to believe that the royalty and 
nobility of Europe will be more largely represented at the 
Olympian games of 1904 than they were at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition or on any other American occasion. 
This expectation is based on the great interest already 
aroused among the European rulers, as well as on the fact 
that the historic Athenian celebration of 1896—which re- 
vived the classic contests of ancient Greece and made the 
International Olympian Committee a permanent and power- 
ful body — was conducted under the auspices of, and patron- 
ized and attended by, the crowned heads of Europe. 

So great has been the enthusiasm of Emperor William of 
Germany that he has written an autograph letter in support 
of the movement, and has been pleased to accept from the 
Comité International Olympique a medal commemorative of 
his kindly interest. 

King Edward has also written an autograph letter express- 
ing his hearty sympathy ‘with the purpose of this classic 
revival ‘“‘to reéstablish the Olympian games upon a basis 
conformable to the spirit of the present age.’’ 

A departure from all precedents will be made in the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Ceremonial, the duty of which 
shall be to exercise a supervision of all matters relating to 
the entertainment of distinguished guests. That all the 
essential proprieties of those who give hospitality to royalty 
be strictly observed will be the main responsibility of this 
body. That such a precaution is necessary is evidenced by 
incidents which have sometimes been embarrassing. While 


objecting to the abbreviation of horses’ tails, said that 


the Spanish Minister to the United States was recently a guest 
Chicago, attention was attracted by sounds which suggested the co: 
pliment of a salute. 
a pyrotechnical reproduction of the Fall of Santiago!”” 
Distressing incidents of this kind will be ruled out of the Olymp 
meet if through foresight and care they can be avoided. One ort 
members of the Committee on Ceremonial will be men thoroughly | 
familiar with the etiquette of foreign courts. ‘ 
The scope of the great exhibition of sports will be truly in 
national. 


After prolonged discussion the following resolution wa 
adopted unanimously and with enthusiasm : 

Resolved: That the Woman's General Culture Club, of Turley, 
recommends the city society to ascertain if the boa-constrictors 
cannot be sustained in a condition of health by eating mice, and 
if so, to urge the substitution of rats and mice for rabbits. 

The President then suggested that while the society 
dealing with subjects of this nature it. might be well if- 
should take up the cruel practice of docking horses’ tails. 

The debate that followed developed much unanimity 
feeling against the practice referred to; but, after sever; 
members had spoken, Puella Bluitt, in giving her reasons fo 


animal has few methods of giving visible expression to 
feelings. Nature has provided, in a very wonderful w 
that the movement of the tail commonly known as wagg 
shall supply such expression, and she declared that to remo 
the part which is the medium of giving voice, as it were, 
the emotions, would be a proceeding of the cruelest characte 

Florabella Burns arose to ask if she understood the spea 
to indicate that horses wag their tails. 

“ Assuredly!’’ replied Miss Bluitt. 

‘“Never!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Burns. 

“T have seen them do it.’’ a 

“You are mistaken; what you regard as wagging is no 
ing but a movement for driving off flies.’’ ; 

‘““You may interpret it as you will,’’ replied Miss Blu 
‘“‘T interpret it as a demonstration signifying gladness. 
have seen cows wag their tails in the same manner, und 
pleasant impulses, and other animals also— monkeys 
birds. I have no doubt rabbits do the very same thing when 
they are in good spirits.’’ 

** Rabbits have no tails,’’ said the President, ‘‘ or no ta 
worth speaking of.’’ 

“Very well,’’ responded Miss Bluitt, “‘ they wag what they 
have. Everybody has witnessed the spectacle.’’ “a 

““T do trust,’’ said Mrs. Brown, “‘ that this society, devote 
to the culture of the human intellect along general lines, w 
not make itself ridiculous. If we shall go before the co; 
munity as investigators of the maternal yearnings of hen 
and of the sentimental impulses which urge rabbits to 
their alleged tails, I am afraid we shall simply excite d 
rision.’’ Mrs. Brown then moved to lay upon the table an 
further references to the subject. The motion was carried. 


He made inquiries —and was told: ‘‘ Oh, tha 


Though the classic games of Greece and Rome will ha 
a foremost place and will give the artistic key to the entit 
gathering, every nation will be represented in the games, 
those feats of athletic prowess and skill for which it is famou 

Of greatest importance from the viewpoint of the prosp 
tive spectator are the situation of the stadium and the provi- 
sions for the various classes of patrons. Though it is imp 
sible at the moment to state definitely that the portion of th 
great Lake Front Park beyond the Illinois Central tracks wi 
be the site of the stadium, the expectation that this locat 
will be made available is held by the management. Thi 
part of the Park, immediately in front of Chicago’s main b 
ness section, is at present in process of construction, bu 
work of “‘ filling in’’ is progressing rapidly, and will be 
pleted in ample time to permit its use as the scene o! 
Olympian games. — 

Seats for fully 30,000 persons will be provided. These wil 
be obtainable for one dollar, and upward, each; but what 1} 
far more important to the average college student is the 
that the grounds immediately surrounding the great field 
be a series of terraces for ‘‘ standing room.’’ The ad 
tance fee to this portion of the stadium will probably be 
at twenty-five cents. This provision is made with d 
reference to the attendance of thousands of college stud 
whose means would be too modest to allow them to wit 
more than a few of the events of the meet, if obliged eat 
time to pay the cost of a seat in the amphitheatre. On th 
terraces, which will be so arranged and constructed 
command a view of the entire field, 80,000 spectators ¢ 
find comfortable accommodation. 

The General Organizing Committee, which at present | 
the preparations for the games directly in charge, is comp 
of the following persons: 

Chairman, Mr. H. J. Furber, Jr.; Mr. William R. Harpe 
President University of Chicago; Hon. Volney W. Fo 
President Union League Club; Judge John Barton Pa 
Mr. Edwin A. Potter, President American Trust and Savi 
Bank. This committee has already established headqua' 
at No. 665, The Rookery, Chicago; and the college m 
America are the forces upon which this organization prim 
relies to make the contests of 1904 surpass all athletic e' 
thus far recorded. ay 
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Nature Studies—By Oliver Herford 


With Poi c.tihurr.e ts bi veest nce! A wt hon 


The Frog 


PR EROLD the frog, and then contrast 
His present with his humble past ! 

Once but a tadpole in a pool — 

Now Nature’s gayly painted fool — 

So newly rich in legs and toes 

He’s sadly lacking in repose, 

Yet he is never impolite. 

He hops and jumps from sheer delight, 

And shows with cach gymnastic spasm 

The convert’s fresh enthusiasm. 


The Swan 


H, SEE the swan swim to and fro! 
They say the swan is dumb— Oh, no! 
It is contrariness ; a crime 
Common to singers of our time. 
She has a wondrous vocal gift, 
And yet she does not deign to lift 
Her voice, lest men should criticise. 
She will not sing until she dics; 
Nor will she then her grave forsake, 
As opera singers do, to take 
An encore—and she makes but one 
“Farewell appearance.’’ When ’tis done 
She sings no more. Is not the swan 
A musical phenomenon ? 


hie 
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The Tapir 


Eat tapir is a pachyderm, 

To use a scientific term; 
But if you mect him, don’t allude 
To such a word; not that it’s rude, 
But, living in a foreign land, 
The tapir would not understand, 
Having no Latin, and less Greek, 
And might an awful vengeance wreak, 
Not dreaming ‘‘pachyderm”’ implied 
His own invulnerable hide. 
Oh, when will scientists see fit 
To moderate their terms a bit! 


The Tiger 


N° comes the tiger, fierce and bold, 
His doublet slashed with black and gold; 

He loves to roar and rant and rage 

Upon the sungle’s tragic stage, 

Where he holds undisputed sway 

As leading villain of the play. 

His style is real and intense, 

Yet, though he moves his audience, 

He is not popular at all 

(He never had a curtain call). 

Whoever stays to sce the end 

Will nevermore the play attend; 

And when his acting goes amiss, 

Only the cobra dares to hiss. 


zm Ree 
TheTapir 


The Adjutant 


Ls adjutant, I may explain, 

Is a gigantic sort of crane. 
A realist would dance with rage 
To see him pictured on this page, 
Holding a gun; but though ’tis not 
Exactly true, it adds a lot; 
And that is where the art comes in. 
The artist docs not care a pin 
Always to follow Nature’s groove. 
It is Art’s mission to improve 
On Nature, just as I have done. 
But if you do not like the gun 
And realistic art prefer, 
Go then to a photographer. 


The Dodo 


1 pels pleasing bird, I grieve to own, 
Is now extinct. His soul has flown 

To parts unknown, beyond the Styx, 

To join the archezopteryx. 

What strange, inexplicable whim 

Of Fate was it to banish him! 

When every day the numbers swell 

Of creatures we could spare so well : 

Insects that bite and snakes that sting 

And many another noxious thing. 

All these, my child, had I my say, 

Should be extinct this very day. 

Then would I send a special train 

To bring the dodo back again. 
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LEG PULL-—A Princeton Story—By Jesse Lynch Willia 


“ And you say that your roommate 
won't tell you where he goes 
every night ?” 


and was vastly superior in knowledge of the world to 

the mere boys who made up the bulk of his class-roll. 
He ‘‘knew men.’”’ He had “seen life.’? He had earned his 
own living—in fact, he had earned considerably more than 
his living in the four or five years he had seen lifeand known 
men as a contractor in Tucson, Arizona; and he came East 
to buy a college education with it. This is undoubtedly a 
respectable way of spending one’s savings, and he was duly 
respected for it by his young classmates; but he had not seen 
much of the campus world, naturally, and his knowledge of 
““college men’? was vastly inferior to that of the mere boys 
who entered with him. So Jeremiah Henderson was taught 
a great deal not mentioned in the annual catalogue. 

During the first year or two, however, he did not learn so 
many of these extra-curriculum things as he should have 
learned for the very reason that every one treated him with so 
much respect. They were rather in awe of him, were 
inclined to hero-worship him; for he was big and brawny, and 
had a face with lines in it, a reserved manner, a straight, firm 
mouth that was kept closed most of the time. He had more 
than that—an air of mystery that appealed to the romance 
which lies thick under the slangy exterior of even the most 
pseudo-cynical young senior. He was aman of mark from 
the first. 

“That big, matured-looking Westerner is an Englishman 


Jane eas: HENDERSON came to college late in life, 


by birth, I understand; ran away from home when a kid; has 
drifted about all over the world.’’ 
““That’s the reason he’s not so woolly as he looks. Talks 


well — when he does talk; has quite literary tastes—his room 
is chock-full of books, complete editions, fine bindings, and 
all that sort of thing.’’ 

“They say he used to be a Government scout out on the 
plains,’’ was another comment. 

““Is that so? Well, he looks as though he might have had 
all sorts of experiences in his younger days. I shouldn’t be 
surprised to hear that he had killed his man once upon a 
time. Maybe that’s the reason he’s so silent and mysterious. 
Remorse.’’ 

This is the way they talked about him in Freshman year. 
They elected him class president in the spring. 


But time and familiarity gradually wore off all the imagined 
things, and, as with all heroes when seen within touching 
distance and without the glass of romance, he was found to be 
about as full of human nature as the rest of us. He wasa 
man of maturity and character, a staunch friend, a good fellow 
to go to for advice, “‘ a decent enough sort of chap, to be sure, 
but ’’— well, for instance, they discovered that he had been 
silent and inscrutable at first not because thinking great 
mysterious thoughts, but becausé, as in the case of most 
““reserved’’ people, he couldn’t talk. He had been some- 
what abashed and ill at ease, at a loss to understand all this 
college custom and class spirit business which every one 
seemed to consider the most momentous things in life. He 
had been conscious of his years and his woolliness, too, and 
rather on the defensive about it. But, having been chosen as 
a leader, finding that they were looking up to him instead of 
down upon him, he changed. He began to talk. 

He enjoyed talking; he had done a great deal of reading 
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and thinking out on the plains, and he hadn’t had many 
friends with congenial tastes out there. He had views on 
all sorts of subjects, and he liked to air them, especially 
as he observed that they had weight coming from him. 
He talked well, too; was one of the ready-worded kind 
who like to hold forth at the dinner-table, smiling com- 
placently at their own good points. 

He liked to air his reading, also, as well as his prac- 
tical knowledge of men and aflairs: was more given to 
quoting and making classical allusions than most “modern 
youths. For he was reveling in his opportunities for aca- 
demic aspiration, and he thought it a pity every one did not 
appreciate them. He told them so. ‘‘ You boys have 
never been intellectually starved,’’ he used to say, “‘or 
you would look at these things as I do. If you had been 
obliged to earn the price of your college course you would 
make better use of it ;’? and so on, all very sound and sen- 
sible, but after a while one became tired of being reminded 
of it, and of how much wiser was the reminder. 

They were quite patient with him, however, until he 
began making blasphemous utterances about their college 
customs and campus traditions: they won’t stand much of 
that, especially when given with a patronizing air as of 
being serenely superior to all their petty strenuosity. 

Naturally it would have been impossible for him to take 
it all so hard as they did; he had an outside, grown per- 
son’s point of view; his horizon was not bounded by the 
campus fence, and it seemed amusing to him, almost 
absurd, the enthusiastic seriousness with which they took 
all their little affairs of their tiny college world. ‘‘ Dear 
me!’’ he laughed one day ; “‘ you’d think this—what is 
it ?>—football managership?—of more importance than 
England’s selection of a premier.”’ 

“And so it is—to us,’’ was the reply. A pretty good 
epitomizing answer, by the way; applicable to much of the 
satire upon provinciality and narrowness of all sorts. 

So the time arrived when his classmates decided that it 
was their duty to have a Jittle fun with Jeremiah Hender- 
son. This type of student is known to every college com- 
munity and they generally have some such awakening. 


I 


se Be where could they conceal the body during the day 

when the others are in the laboratory?’’ asked 

Jeremiah, beginning to look serious. 

““Down in the cellar,’’ his caller answered. ‘‘ No one 
ever goes there.’’ (This was late one warm night in spring 
term, junior year, and Jeremiah was being asked for advice. ) 

““H’m; how about the janitor of the building?’’ asked 
Jeremiah. 

““By Jove! That must be the reason they were tipping him 
the other day; I wondered what they were up to at the time.” 

““F?m-m,’’ still more thoughtfully; ‘“how could they 
smuggle in a corpse?’’ Jeremiah asked. 

““Oh, easy enough. The professor is always getting in 
dead animals from circuses and zodlogical gardens to cut up. 
They could box up a human body as if it were some of the 
professor’s things, I suppose. But I don’t say they have got 
one; all I know is what I told you I had overheard them 
say, about a fresh grave down there in that old cemetery this 
side of Lawrenceville, and how much fun it would be to doa 
little dissecting.” 

““ And you say that your roommate won’t tell you where he 
goes every night?’’ 

““Won’t say a word about it, and there’s been a light in 
the top floor of the laboratory every night this week! Do you 
really suppose they have got a stiff up there, Jere?’’ the caller 
asked with something akin to excitement. 

Jeremiah looked thoughtful for a moment and then 
announced: ‘‘I am not prepared to say.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t really suppose there’s anything in it,’? said 
the other, whose name was Reddy Armstrong, “ but I just 
thought I’d come and get your advice.”’ 

““That’s right; I’m glad you did,”’ Jere nodded. 
come to me.’’ 

““You’ve had so much experience,’’ said* the little fellow, 
looking admiringly at him. ‘‘ Yousee, I thought possibly they 
might get themselves in trouble somehow.”’ 

‘“H’m,’’ said Jeremiah, frowning. Then he added quietly: 
“Far more serious trouble than you probably realize.’’ 

““What do you mean?’’ Reddy exclaimed in some alarm. 

““Oh, well, no matter,’? said Jeremiah. ‘‘ No harm has 
come of it yet”? (smiling as when people say, ‘‘ Well, boys 
will be boys’’). ‘‘ Besides, we don’t know for certain that 
they are dissecting a human body up there, do we?”’ 

““No—oh, I hope not,’’ said Reddy, shaking his red head 
earnestly, Then he added: “‘Say, do you suppose we ought 
to take steps to find out?”’ 

“Well, what would you suggest?’’ Jeremiah asked with 
an indulgent smile. 

“Oh, you’re the better judge of that,’ said Reddy. ‘I 
suppose we could go over there and look—if you think it’s 
worth while,’’ 

“Have you a key to the building?’”’ 

““T think I could get one within twenty-four hours.”’ 

“Good. Suppose you investigate,’’ said Jere with a smile. 

“What! Alone?”’ 7 

Jeremiah laughed. 

“Oh, it isn’t that I’m afraid, exactly,’’ said Reddy; “it’s 
only, it” s only ——’’ 

“It’s only that you don’t want to,’? laughed Jeremiah. 
‘All right, -my boy. I’ll go around with you, if, that’s what 
you want. And we'll settle this thing together. What time 

will you call? ~Twelve? Very good. I’m your man.” 

“Too bad to interrupt your poling this way,’’ said Reddy 
politely as he arose to go; ‘‘ but I did so want to get your 
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advice. Good-night. I felt as if I couldn’t sleep witho 
consulting you about it.’’ : : 

““Good-night, good-night. See you at twelve to-morro 
night, then,’’? returned Jere. ‘‘I’m glad you came to r 
And with that he closed the door and sat downto think. Th 
had not been coming around to consult him as much as 
merly, although he was quite as willing to give advice, 
had been wondering of late if the trouble were with hi 
with them. There was a time when they used to talk to him 
on all sorts of subjects, and he would lean back and gravel 
listen with his eyes squinted thoughtfully, and then, when | 
had thought sufficiently, would give his opinion with no lit 
eloquence. He gave very good advice, it should be adde 
and he had every reason to believe that he had kept more 
than one man from making a fool of himself, He had 
that he hoped the fellows felt free to come to him about 
thing at any time. ‘‘ I’ve seen a good bit of life,’’ he 
remark, “‘ and you are perfectly welcome to the benefit of 
advice I can give. As Cicero remarks: + ae 

But he was glad to find that when in trouble they 
turned to him, and he was no little concerned at what Re 
had divulged— he had tried not to show how much. He 
aware that it was against the laws of the State of New Je 
to dissect human bodies. That was one reason why Prin 
had no medical-school college—though of course these me 
boys did not take such things into consideration. The ne 
paper scandal alone, if this thing should come out, and of 
course it would come out in time, would be bad enoug 
Jeremiah was very jealous of the fairname of the Alma M: 
—but it would not stop with mere publicity, he fone 
law would have to take its course, and if the crime of t 
snatching were proved against his young classmates 
absurd rumors were constantly floating about the cam 
Reddy was very young—he was probably mista 
Jeremiah made up his mind to begin a thorough ine 
without waiting for Reddy. 


II 


ACCOR he sought out Preston Brown the 

morning and found him on the way to the laborat 
““T want to see you a minute, old man,’’ said Jeremiah kin 
His classmates liked Jere better before he had learned to 
‘old man.’’ It did not suit Jeremiah’s style, even if th 
not fallen into disuse by the time he learned it. q 

‘“Certainly,’’ said Preston. ‘‘ What is it?’’ 

Now, Reddy had not implicated Brown, but Jeremiah 
a judge of human nature, and he knew that if there we 
deviltry Preston had a hand i in it. 

‘Preston, you know I don’t believe in beating about 
bush. Answer me this question, old man: Have you or: 
you not got something hid away in that cellar about 
you’d rather not have people know?”’ 

“Who said—what are you talking about, anywiana 

“And do you take that certain something out of the ¢ 
at night up to the top floor, remain with it an hour or 
and then return it to the cellar again?’’ 

‘“ What are you talking about?’’ asked the dither with SI 
picious innocence. xg 

““Did you get this certain something down at that old 
etery a little this side of Lawrenceville, Preston?” 

Preston stepped back, apparently startled, but he 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, whe nonsense! ”’ 

‘““That’s all I wanted to find out,’’ said Jeremiah, si 
kindly. 

‘“T’m sure I wish you’d tell me what you refer to, 
Preston doggedly. ‘ 

Jeremiah squinted and said: 
guess, Preston, old man, eh?’’ 

““T wish you’d explain yourself.”’ 

“Twill, Preston. Iwill. If you are engaged in diss' 
a human body ” (Jeremiah emphasized the words imp 
ively) ‘‘ you are breaking the laws of New Jersey, and 
liable to a large fine—not to speak of the disgrace you 
bring upon your Alma Mater and yourselves. If you | 
been guilty of robbing a grave you are liable to a long tet 
the penitentiary. Now, I’ve explained myself, Preston 
you anything to explain? us 

Preston had turned his face away as if appalled b 
ture of the yawning prison gates; but now he falter 
sentence or two: ‘‘ What makes you think we have a 
What nonsense! Who put this absurd notion in you 
Why, how could we work a scheme of that sort, eve 
wanted to? The janitor 3 

‘“‘ Has been liberally tipped?’ put in Jere, smiling s 
and with that he strode off abruptly so as to let his 
soak in. 
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““T have an idea that you 
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Rees ARMSTRONG found his adviser waiting fo 
with a determined expression when he called at t 
o’clock that night to investigate the biological laboratc 
They proceeded across the dark, echoing campus with r 
lute strides—at least Jere did; Reddy trotted along beh 
They tiptoed into the dark hallway, felt around 
blackness for their bearings, and mounted the stairs as 
as possible. + 
‘“Why, there’s no light in there now,’’ whispered Re 
as they approached the door of the demonstration-ro 
‘“There was a minute ago; surely they have not wt r 
early.’’ 
‘They heard us coming, have put out the light and aren 
in hiding,’’ said Jeremiah, thinking of his interview Ww 
Preston. ‘‘ Let’s try the door.’’ 
‘Do you think we’d better?’ whispered Reddy. 
But Jeremiah, for answer, merely strode ahead and 
the door unlocked, entered the dark room. An offen 


d 

) them at the threshold, a much stronger and fouler odor 
an the one that always stays in such buildings. 

“Smells like it,’’ said Reddy, and he struck a match. It 

was one of the sputtering kind; the foul draft blew it out. 

While feeling for another there was a scurrying sound in the 

back of the room — frogs or mice, perhaps, thinking their hour 

had come for being sacrificed to science. The second match 

took fire properly and burned up brightly. 

_ There on a long table in the middle of the room lay some- 

hing covered with a long white sheet. ‘‘ There it is,’’ said 

eddy in an awed tone. 

Jeremiah stepped boldly forward and pulled down the 

wering, disclosing the motionless and discolored features of 

man’s face and chest. The body was much emaciated, so 

hat the ribs showed through. 

“ Great Heavens!’’ gasped Reddy. 

“The little rascals,’? muttered Jeremiah. 

“Let’s go,’’ whispered Reddy tremulously; ‘‘ we’ve seen 

ta 

** Light another match,’’ commanded Jeremiah aloud. 

_ “Sh,” whispered Reddy, but he struck a light, then reached 

orward and pulled the cover up over the face again. 

_ “*Tcan’tstandit,’’? heexplained. But he had pulled up the 

sheet too far, exposing the feet. Jeremiah looked at the feet; 

ye touched them: they were stone cold (fortunately). 

_“Hasn’t been dead long,” said Reddy, lighting another 

watch. “‘I can tell by the convolutions of 

he toes—look out! Be careful, because — 

yecause they’ll discover the mark. Don’t do 

fiat, Jere!’ 

But Jeremiah, who had opened his knife, 
iow jabbed the small, sharp blade a half-inch 
ir so into the sole of the foot before Reddy 
ould draw him away. This had no effect, 
\owever, except to cause the toes of that foot 
‘0 double in slightly, and then slowly to 
\traighten out again as the blade was 
‘emoved. It looked so ghastly that even 
iat seemed startled as well as 


teddy, who glibly whispered: ‘‘ Reflex 
ction of the posterior athnoid.’’ Then 
& match went out. ‘‘ Come on,’’ said 
teddy. ‘‘Nomore matches. And I—to 
ell the truth, I’ve had enough of this.’’ 
i Jeremiah had not elected this course 
_£ study, and so did not contradict his 
jomee friend’s diagnosis. But he said 
@ wasn’t at all frightened. ‘‘ That’s noth- 
ng,’? he remarked as they gained the fresh air 
-f outdoors. ‘“‘If you’d seen as many dead 
odies as I have such things wouldn’t disturb 
ou.” But he did not insist upon returning 
vith more matches. 

| “Well,’’ said Reddy, as they crossed the 
vampus, ‘‘ what do you think about it now?’’ 
_ Jeremiah paused, as one in deep 
hought. Then, ‘‘ This thing must 

‘e stopped! ”’ he said in his reserved, 
-orceful way. 

| “SHow??’ 

' Another pause. Then: 

“YT must have time to think it 
ver. To-morrow I'll give you my 
pinion. Good-night, my boy.”’ 
For I wouldst be alone,’’ added 
_teddy inaudibly as he ran off. ) 
Jeremiah, thinking over a plan of 
ction, stayed awake far into the 
feat— long after a group of six had 
‘olen out of the dark laboratory as 
ilently as men shaking with laughter 
ould. One of them, a long, exceed- 
igly slender man, limped as he walked. 
ibm little ass, what did you let him 


b me for?’’ he growled to Reddy, who 
ined them at the corner. 

“Never mind! Never mind! You 
ehaved splendidly, and he thinks he’s 
le great man rising to the occasion. 
o-morrow he is to give his ‘ opinion.’ ”’ 
The group laughed again—went to 
— 
. IV 


‘ine had originally intended to keep 

all to themselves, but they now 
ecided that such a course would be 
‘fish; it was too good to keep. And 
fore noon of the next day all of the 
ass were enjoying it, though some of them disapproved, 
the reason that Jere was so earnest and conscientious and 
awh to the honor of the university. But that, of course, 


i 
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as where the fun came in for ‘‘mere boys”’ like Preston 
own and Reddy Armstrong. 
Meanwhile Jeremiah was telling the whole class about it, 
0; fom his point of view. 
} hasn’t fully made up his mind,’”? Reddy reported, 
ust what he will make youalldo. He has decided merely 
k up popular sentiment to-day. We are to ‘defer 
action pending on your decision in the matter.’ It’s 
usy day. Have you seen us arguing with the polers?”’ 
es, Isaw him even tackle Skinney about it a minute ago.”’ 
Vhat, the corpse itself? Oh, nice!’’ said Armstrong. 
t least I saw Skinney looking very much surprised and 
affected. The old man was old-manning him hard.” 
hink it’s very unkind of him,’’? remarked one of the 
Ss, ‘“to use his great influence and strength of character to 
dear classmates against us, so few and lonely.”’ 


The gang happened, by design, to be sitting 
under a tree by Jeremiah’s open window 
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to the ‘ voice of experience’ or the ‘words of reason’ for a 
cent, though it was just after chapel and I ought to have been 
in a remorseful frame of mind. But I did look careworn 
with anxiety, all right.” 

““Didn’t you confess this time?’’ asked Armstrong. 

“No, it’s foxier to pretend to be a brazen liar. ‘ Preston,’ 
he said, ‘ you need.not try to deceive me. You can’t do it. 
You will only get yourself in trouble. Now own up, my boy, 
and let me help you.’ JI shook my head. ‘Come now,’ said 
he, ‘ what are you going to do with the thing?’ I told him I 
hadn’t acknowledged that there was anything to own up 


about. He stopped a minute and laughed, as if trying to con- 
ciliate me. ‘That’s right,’ he said; ‘you’d make a good 
witness.’ Then he told me a long story about when he was 


onthe Grand Jury out in Arizona. ‘ But just suppose,’ he went 
on, ‘for the sake of argument, that there is a corpse down 
there in that cellar while we are talking’ (we were near the 
laboratory, and so I shuddered like this), ‘do you suppose,’ 
he said, ‘ it’s going to stay there, and not be missed? Don’t 
you realize that the relatives of the deceased will discover 
that the grave has been tampered with? 
follow, and after that, detection, as sure as the day follows 
night. Think of the consequences, Preston, the consequences 
to yourselves, to us, to the college, to your parents. Oh, 
think carefully, Preston, before it’s too late; and, Preston, if 
you care to talk it over—I am always at your disposal, as you 
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know. Good-by. Think it over.’ So I moved off slowly in 
silence with head bowed, as one in deep thought! ”’ 
“ Beautiful,’ said his hearers. ‘‘ Beautiful!” 


Vv 


EANWHILE the story had spread over the campus and 

the town. Students in groups were talking and laugh- 

ing about it wherever one looked. Even the village loafers 

might be seen discussing it on the corner of Witherspoon 

Street. And the negro waiters at the clubs were afraid to 

cross the campus at night, notwithstanding the story said it 
was a fictitious corpse. 

“Tt’ll get around to him that it’s a leg pull,’”’ said Preston 
Brown sadly; “‘ it is too bad, but it’s sure to. Some of these 
conscientious yaps 44 

““Suppose I go and tell him that I’ve discovered it’s all a 
leg pull,’’ said Reddy Armstrong. 

““What do you mean?” 

““Why, then, when he asks me how I found out I’ll say 
innocently, ‘Preston Brown told me so.’ Don’t you see?”’ 

“* Good. © That’s the stuff.’’ 
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Reddy did so, and reported that the old man only smiled 
pityingly at him, and said: ‘‘ I’ve already heard that rumor. 
It’s believed by some, but they may as well know they can’t 
put me off the scent in that way. Tell Preston Brown that I 
give him twenty-four hours to take that body back to its 
proper resting-place and re-inter it before his atrocious crime 
is discovered. If he does not do so I will, myself. That is 
my ultimatum.’’ 

“Did he really say ultimatum?’’ 

““ Honestly.’’ 

“Oh, delicious.”’ 

By this time even the faculty was taking more than a pass- 
ing interest. On the way across the campus they smiled 
understandingly at seeing little groups of undergraduates 
talking and grinning. And if they saw Henderson hurrying 
by with his brows knit as if the safety of his young class- 
mates and the honor of the university were resting upon his 
shoulders they were known to have laughed outright. 

Jeremiah had organized a relief expedition to return the 
corpse to its resting-place. The question was how to get it. 


VI 
see next afternoon the gang happened, by design, to be 
sitting under a tree by Jeremiah’s open window. 

Preston Brown was saying, in a voice almost trembling with 
emotion: “‘ Fellows, I tell you there’s no use trying to bluff 
it out any longer. We can’t do it! As 
the old man says, the loss will be discov- 
ered by the widow sooner or later; then 
there will be the deuce to pay! I don’t 
want to end my college course in prison.”’ 

This caused a sad silence. 

“‘T wish we’d never touched the old 
grave,’’ said one of the others mournfully. 
“T didn’t realize the full significance of 
it until the old man talked tome. What 
do you think we ought to do—take it 
back, as he says?”’ 

“And run the risk of getting caught 
with it in our possession?’’ exclaimed 
Preston Brown. ‘‘ Never! Let’s bury 
the darn thing here.’’ 

“Anything to get rid of it—before the 
detectives are put upon the case and 
trace it down to the laboratory,’ said 
one of the others. 

“We'll bury the blamed thing in ° 
Potter’s Woods this very night as soon 
as it’s dark.”’ 

“*No, wait till later.’’ 

““Nonsense—no one will pay much 
attention or be suspicious if we are seen 
carrying something about dusk ——”’ 

““ The sooner the better, I say.’’ 

The gang had arisen. ‘‘All right, 
then,’’ said Preston Brown, ‘‘ we’ll meet 
at ” 


Investigation will - 


But they had passed from the hearing 
of Jeremiah, who gazed out of the win- 
dow after them, smiling knowingly. 


VII 


Hee A EELS. after senior singing 

that evening they approached the 
laboratory. Most of the undergraduate 
body were waiting around in the neigh- 
borhood expectantly. (Yousee, the gang 
had thoughtfully decided upon this early 
hour for the benefit of the college.) 
““ By the way,’’ called out Dougal Davis 
to the gang, “‘ you may not know it, but 
I am one of the pickets to watch for your 
approach. The old man will now be in- 
formed of your expected arrival. If 
necessary we are to use force to prevent 
your fell design.’’ 

“Ts that so?’ laughed Preston Brown; 
“it must be fine to have such powers of 
organization.’’ Then, turning to Ferris, 
the long, thin man, he said: ‘‘ Skinney, 
skip up and get under your sheet. We’ll 
be your pall-bearers in a minute.’ 

“That sheet smells to Heaven,’’ said 
Ferris, shrugging his shoulders. 

““Well, this is the last time,’’ returned 
the other. ‘‘ All you’ve got to do is to 
lie still until we give you the signal; 
then—you know what to do, and— 
Jeremiah will do the rest.’’ 

Ferris laughed. ‘‘ Well, tell-Reddy no ‘ posterior athnoid’ 
test this time—remember. And if Jeremiah decides to use 
force, as he has threatened, respect the dead, please.’? Then 
he went upstairs to stretch out upon the improvised bier he 
had already provided for the occasion. 

““ Has Jeremiah been notified of our arrival?’’ asked Preston 
Brown. 

“Yes, he’ll be along in a moment.’’ 

“And the fellows all know what they are to do?”’ 

““Yep— let’s get the body.”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t let em laugh and spoil it all.” 

“They say,’ one of the gang remarked on the way upstairs, 
“that poor old Jere is so worked up that he has been losing 
sleep over it.’’ 

“Yes, he has even taken counsel of the faculty, I under- 
stand. Luckily they’re all on to the joke and are enjoying it, 
too. But he told Reddy that he had ‘a friend on the faculty 
to whom he could go like a brother ——’”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Preston Brown, ‘‘ he meant Newton, the new 
art professor. I saw the old man talking earnestly to him 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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@If this is to be the mosquito’s last season on earth it 
has certainly been a busy one. 


@ Corn may not be king this year, but those who have 
to buy it think it is a mighty good pretender. : 


@ No doubt the Boers will feel bad over the fact that 
they are to be banished — if they ever find it out. 


€ Coal magnates can now look with good-natured pity on 
those of us who forgot to buy coal mines while they were going. 


@ Recently yellow journalism has turned pale. Let us 
hope the bleaching process will go on until it becomes white. 


@A larger White House is needed, but the people take 
little interest in that. If they have a big President they are 
satisfied. 


@ When you come to take off the hats of those who 
are opposed to football you are quite apt to uncover a fine 
lot of bald heads. 


CAs spring approaches in Southern countries it may 
be necessary to call all South American revolutions off until 
after the crops can be put in. 


CA special grand jury in New York City this autumn 
had thirty-five cases of homicide to investigate. In the 
meanwhile New York is saying a great deal about lawless- 
ness in the South and West. 


@ France has a national debt of six billions of dollars, 
and is increasing it at the rate of a hundred millions a year. 
This is the world’s record, and it strikes us as the most radi- 
ant case of financial optimism history has ever known. 


@With Mr. Yerkes, a North American, digging the 
rapid-transit tunnels under London, and M. Santos-Dumont, 
a South American, flying in a machine above Paris, the 
Western Hemisphere seems to be showing the other half how 
to do things. 


@ Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, had a judge to 
appoint the other day, and the most of the candidates be- 
longed to his party, but it happened that the best man recom- 
mended was a Democrat. He selected the Democrat. It 
does one good to run across a case like this, but perhaps 
we should remember that, with rare exceptions, American 
Governors have done what they could to keep party politics 
from the bench. With a good judiciary a free country is safe. 
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€ Agassiz could not afford the time to make money, and 
science was richer in consequence. Modern laborers in the 
same field have better opportunities. There are big money 
prizes for great discoveries, and scientists compete for them 
instead of making their achievements known gratuitously 
through association meetings. This is the better way, even if 
it does detract from the interest and value of the scientific con- 
gresses, for when a man does a great thing he ought to have 
some of the reward in cash as well as full credit in fame. 


€ Giving full credit to the South’s remarkable indus- 
trial development, the fact remains that its best work is in 
education. More is being done than most people suppose. 
The Peabody fund of $3,500,000, in spite of the loss of $1, 380, - 
ooo in the repudiated bonds of Mississippi and Florida, has 
furnished within thirty-three years nearly three millions of 
dollars for educating teachers for the public schools. The 
million dollars given by John F. Slater in 1882 for educating 
the negroes has increased to $1,500,000 and has done great 
and growing good. Of the scores of colleges.and universities, 
Vanderbilt in Tennessee and Tulane in New Orleans have 
endowments of over a million dollars each; the University of 
Texas has $2,600,000; Washington and Lee in Virginia has 
nearly a million, and others have from one to seven hundred 
thousand. In the various collegiate .institutions there are 
about 30,000 students. Add toall these figures the 5,000,000 
pupils enrolled in the public schools, and the showing 
becomes impressive. Here is not only the hope but the 
assurance of the South’s progress and prosperity. 
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Culture and Success 


ORE light on the question whether higher education is a 
hindrance to success in life is furnished by the latest 
edition of a biographical dictionary that includes practically 
everybody in America who is known outside of his own block. 
In this hospitable Hall of Fame are found the names of 11,551 
persons, of whom 9760 furnished details about their educa- 
tion. Of these 4521 are yraduates of American colleges and 
universities, 289 are graduates of West Point and Annapolis, 
965 attended college without graduating, 366 were educated 
abroad, and 2059 are graduates of medical, scientific, theo- 
logical and law schools. Thus 8200 out of 9760 persons, or 84 
per cent. of the whole, have had some sort of higher educa- 
tion. In addition, 282 were privately eclucated, their training 
in many cases reaching collegiate grade, and 1249 were 
trained in academies, seminaries, normal schools and high 
schools. That leaves only 315 out of 9760, or 3 per cent., with 
no more than the common-school education which some gen- 
tlemen of note think all that is good for a business man. 

The people with college, or even high-school, training con- 
stitute a very small percentage of the population of this 
country. Yet it appears that they furnish 97 per cent. of the- 
men and women successful enough to have attracted any sort 
of public attention. Among the vast little-educated majority 


_who furnish the other 3 per cent. there are doubtless nearly or 


quite as many persons of ability, proportionately, as among the 
small minority of higher training. If education were merely 
ineffective, not to say harmful, this great majority should 
swamp the minority in the lists of successful men. That its 
contribution to the total is scarcely perceptible looks like 
pretty conclusive evidence that higher education gives a man 
some advantages that he would not have without it. 

Colleges are not primarily designed to teach a man to make 
money, but they teach him to measure his mental powers and 
make the most of them. When he turns his disciplined facul- 
ties in the direction of money-making he is more likely to suc- 
ceed than if his mind were untrained. College men have 
learned to test all things and hold fast that which is good. 
They are not likely to be deceived by transparent swindles. 
They do not furnish many customers for gold bricks or green 
goods. They do not waste time in hunting perpetual motion. 
They do not patronize 520 per cent. ‘‘ get-rich-quick ’’ syndi- 
cates. In short, they have learned how to see things as they 
are, to avoid mirages, and to take advantage of genuine 
opportunities. 

And of course there are otherkinds of success infinitely 
higher than money-making. In attaining these an academic 
training is of incalculable advantage. Poets may be born, 
not made, but making has a great deal to do with other forms 
of intellectual distinction. Mr. Roosevelt might possibly 
have reached the Presidency if he had never gone to Harvard, 
but he would have had to get along without a good many of 
his other varied titles to fame. 
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Now come the melancholy mornings when many 
are called but few get up. 


os 
The Vice-Presidency 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT is the fifth Vice-President to 
succeed to the Chief Magistracy by the death of the elected 
President. If he lives to complete his term the Presidency 
will have been administered by men attaining it through such 
substitution for nearly eighteen out of the 116 years of our 
constitutional history. In other words, there are fifteen 
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chances out of a hundred that in any given time th 
Government may be in the hands of a Vice-President. 

In reality the chances are much greater. No President died 
in office before 1841. Of the sixty-four years from that ti 
to 1905, Vice-Presidential administrations will have coy 
nearly eighteen, or over 27 per cent. The proportion 
have been almost precisely the same for the forty years from | 
1865 to 1905, and will have been over 29 per cent. for the | 
twenty-four years beginning with 1881. d 

That is to say, when we elect a Vice-President we ought 
do so with an eye to the fact that there is at least one ch 
in four that we are electing a President. : 

Under the system in vogue in the early years of the Republic 
statesmen of Presidential grade were elected to the V 
Presidency. John Adams, Thomas Jefferson and Geo 
Clinton were all Vice-Presidents. About the time whe 
began to seem unnecessary to treat the Vice-Presid 
seriously, and the office began to be treated as a consola 
prize for small-calibred ‘‘ favorite sons,’’ the Presidents b 
to die in office, and the Vice-Presidency began to fulfill th 
great function which had been designed for it by the fram 
of the Constitution. 

Of the five Vice-Presidents who have succeeded to 
Presidency since 1840, Mr. Roosevelt is the only one, wi 
possible exception of Fillmore, whose accession has not cai 
a shock of surprise and disappointment. Mr. Roosev 
recognized on all sides as a man of Presidential calibre. 
was a leading candidate for the next nomination befo) 
dreadful event which prematurely placed the office 
hands. But Arthur, although, as it turned out, he mad 
excellent President, would never have been considered 
ously for that position in advance, and nobody would 
thought of nominating Tyler or Johnson for the second 
if his accession to the first had been regarded as likely. 

It is quite time that the good example set by the nomi 
of Roosevelt should be generally followed. If we are to] 
accidental Presidents a quarter of the time there is no rea 
why they should be of inferior quality to those who admi 
ter the Government for the other three quarters. Let usce 
to regard the Vice-Presidency as an office that anybody. 
consider it beneath his dignity to fill. The greatest stat 
we can produce need not regard himself as belittled by a 
ing a place that has been held by Adams and Jefferson, 
that has given five out of its last sixteen holders the ¢ 
of the Government. eg 


With the women the really important fall election 
are all ties—and the clergymen fix the knots. 
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The Man and the Machine 


HIS is an age of automatic devices. There is an 

increasing tendency toward the elimination of the hu 
factor from all possible problems. Little more thanac 
ago a boy stood by the cylinder of the engine and open 
escape-valve after every stroke of the piston. Then son 
discovered that the opening and closing of the valve coul 
made automatic. This not only did away with the need 
boy but served the purpose much better, for the boy 
forget or delay or move too soon or not soon enough, whi 
machine never made a mistake. 

Right here is the value of the automatic arrangement 
to be trusted. The banker is never quite certain thi 
cashier will not betray him, but the automatic time-lock 
be trusted toa finish. The tradesman may make am 
in giving change, but the automatic register does | 
Railroads once left the manipulation of switches and s 
to their telegraph operators. Now and then one would 
sleep or delay or forget, and when he did something u de 
able happened. Hence the railroads adopted the auto 
arrangements now in use. The automatic switch is mé 
open at the wrong time, and ae automatic signal neve 

““Safe’’ when it should say ‘‘ Danger.”’ ; 

Mathematically speaking, the reliability of any sys' 
enterprise varies inversely as the human element involv ‘ 
directly as the mechanical element. Here lies the di ffict ty 
of conducting a government or an army or a large bu 
It is all human. The parts will persist in acting differ 
and less accurately than do those of a machine. 

It is probable that more senseless things are sa 
defects in government arising from the imperfectic 
human service than over almost any other one thing. — 
blaming this official or that we come gradually to b 
whole lot. And since this element of human uncertai 
any given number of persons a constant quantity —so! 
that may be counted on as surely as the death calculat 
an insurance company — our railing at officials in gene 
railing at humanity, and that is very unphilosophical. — 
too, we suggest all sorts of senseless expedients in ee 
laws for the improvement of the departments of gov 
and of the branches of politics. Some men’s minds ar 
on geometric principles. They would have everythit 
by law. They would have laws not only for keepin 
public in the way of righteousness but for making the 
enforce those that exist. The failure of all such prop 
is due to the fact that those lines of activity must 
out, not by machines which act automatically, but 
who never act just alike and seldom quite normally. 
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How Peary is to Reach the Pole 
By Herbert L. Bridgman 
Secretary of the Peary Arctic Club 


E LEFT Lieutenant Peary near Cape Sabine, on the 
east coast of Grinnell Land, on Thursday, August 29. 

de was in splendid spirits and perfect physical condition. 
de had his party thoroughly in hand. He had behind him 
en years’ experience. Altogether the situation was such 
hat we can safely predict that Mr. Peary will reach the North 
2ole within the year. All the conditions are in his favor. 
Phere is every reason to believe that he will succeed where 
every one else has failed. He will make the start with the 
irst appearance of the long day next March. His time, in the 
neanwhile, will be occupied in completing his preparations 
n every detail. He already has these preparations in the 
nost excellent shape. Unlike the other Arctic explorers who 
jave reached out for the Pole, Peary will trust. entirely to 
valking. The only other man who did this was Nansen, and 
hat only for a little way after leaving his ship, and he came 
o grief because he was not properly prepared for the journey. 
_ Peary is accumulating large stores of meat for dogs, the 
yackbone of any expedition that is to succeed. He already 
jas one hundred tons of walrus cached, and will add to his 
tore materially before he starts. His outfit will include 
yetween sixty and seventy dogs. To support these dogs 
‘equires two and a half pounds of meat a day, and in making 
salculations it is not only necessary to carry meat enough to 
eed the dogs going but also to bring them back. On the 
eturn trip the dogs will, if necessary, gradually be killed 
off and fed to their remaining fellows, so that the expedi- 
ion upon its return will be burdened with comparatively 
‘ew sledges. 
| There are many reasons why we feel confident that 
Lieutenant Peary will make a success of his expedition. 
n the first place, as I have said, he has ten years’ ex- 
yerience behind him. This is an invaluable asset, par- 
icularly to a man of the Lieutenant’s disposition. Just 
»efore parting from his wife he said to her: 

“If I had only known ten years ago what I know now 
his thing would have been over long ago.’’ 

What he meant was that the knowledge he now pos- 
jesses makes the task a comparatively easy one. 
| Another factor that is going to have a strong bearing 
's Peary’s superb mental and physical condition. The 
outdoor life that he has led in the bracing cold of the North 
i built up for him a system that was the envy of all of 
is who saw him. He is as hard as nails and as superior 
0 physical tests from the standpoint of the ordinary man 
\s can well be imagined. Every other man who has at- 
‘empted to explore the Arctic regions has suffered more 
br less from exposure, has been dependent upon huts or 
ther artificial shelter. Without such shelter these men 
vould have frozen to death. Peary, on the other hand, 
jas so hardened himself that he lived much of last winter 
a the field, his only protection against the weather having 
een snow igloos. 

Again, Peary is in thorough touch and sympathy with 
he natives, something no other white man has ever 
wccomplished. He knows them like a book, and they 
snow him and respect him thoroughly. He has but to 
‘rook his finger and they fly to do his bidding. He is 
heir complete master, and at the same time their good 
riend. Their relations are ideal so far as discipline and 
‘esults are concerned. In the opinion of all men who 
«mow anything about the subject nothing is more essential 
‘0 success in reaching the Pole than the good will and 
‘Operation of the natives. With this assured, half the 
jattle is won. They are hardened to the climatic con- 
litions, and, properly led, are fearless. The long Arctic 
light, which appals the heart of the stoutest white man, 
‘eaves them absolutely unimpressed. 

There are only comparatively few of these natives—the 
dighland Eskimos. The last census showed, I believe, a 
otal of only 243. They are scattered in small settlements 
ind are generally on the move. They remain in one spot only 
ong enough to exhaust the hunting and fishing, and then they 
eek another location. Some of the settlements consist of 
pal one family: say, a man and his wife, and two or three 
‘hildren. Not any of the families are large. One reason 
lnere are so few natives is that, periodically, they seem to be 
tisited by some epidemic which sweeps a considerable num- 
he away. Ten years ago there was such an. epidemic. | At 

hat time over twenty per cent. of them died from pneumonia. 
Ms a general thing, however, the natives are very hardy and 

‘apable of enduring any amount of fatigue. Mr. Peary real- 
zing this, has determined to work entirely with their aid, dis- 
ensing with the white men. His party consists at present 
f about ten. Included in it are his white cook and steward, 
nd his colored man, Henson. All the others are natives. 
Vhen he starts for the Pole he will probably take four or five 
Mf the natives along. 

His camp at present is on the west side of Smith’s Sound, 
bout ten miles from Cape Sabine. He has before him at the 
tart a clear and well-defined road of about 250 miles to Fort 
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Conger. From there he has another good road to Cape 
Hecla, 150 miles farther north. From Hecla he will steer 
straight for the Pole, following the light north, and traveling 
steadily. By starting as he does this time he avoids two 
crossings over the ice that were made necessary when he 
made the attempt before. These crossings were over Smith’s 
Sound and Robison Channel. As the ice at these places is 
liable at any time to prove untrustworthy and dangerous, the 
advantage in being able to avoid them is manifest. With fair 
success, the journey from Hecla to the Pole ought to be made 
in from five to six weeks. _ 

There are many persons who seem to think that if one 
could only get to the Pole a unique physical condition would 
be found there. As a matter of fact, if unusual physical 
phenomena are absent anywhere they are probably absent at 
the North Pole. Mr. Peary, one day at dinner, discussed 
this point, saying that he expected, if he reached the Pole, to 
find absolutely no evidence to the senses of that fact. 

If all goes well we ought to be able to bring Mr. 
back early next fall. 
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How Wall Street Averts Panics 
By Henry Clews 


HEN the first shock caused by the shooting of President 
McKinley had spent itself on the community, the 

next thought in the minds of almost all business men was 
the effect that the event would have on our industrial situation. 
No man who ever occupied the Presidential chair had at once 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN DURING HIS SENIOR YEAR IN HARVARD COLLEGE 


the love of the people and the confidence of the community to 
such an extent as had Mr. McKinley. It was under his admin- 
istration that we made our greatest strides industrially, and his 
life was so bound up in the minds of our business men with 
our prosperity and success that the news of his probable killing 
meant to the minds of most people an end to the era of good 
fortune which we had all enjoyed. The shooting occurred 
shortly after four o’clock on Friday, September 6. I was on 
my way to Saratoga, and received the news in Albany. 
Instantly I changed my plans and returned to New York. 
With the other men who had known and admired Mr. 
McKinley, I was at first too utterly dazed and shocked to 
think of anything except the horrible attempt that had been 
made on his life. Then, as the news grew brighter and we 
were told that he would probably live, there was a lifting of 
the gloom, and, naturally, we turned to see what the effect 
would be on business. 

That night there occurred a meeting at the Hotel 
Buckingham, in New York City, that was full of dramatic 
interest, and that showed how thoroughly the business of the 
country is under the control of our big financiers. It was also 
a splendid exposition of the method employed by the men 
representing the big industrial interests of the country to pre- 
vent business going to smash in the face of a calamity, no 
matter how great, All great business and industrial panics 
invariably manifest themselves first in Wall Street, which, 
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as the financial centre of the country, is its business pulse. 
This pulse goes up or down accordingly as the business of 
the nation is affected. Realizing this, the men in control in 
Wall Street have organized the system out of which the 
meeting in the Hotel Buckingham grew. 

When Garfield died this system had already been inau- 
gurated, but so imperfectly that, instead of mending matters, 
it only made them worse. At the time Mr. Garfield was 
attacked the country was in an inflated condition; values 
were way above the normal, and our industrial position was 
largely artificial and unsubstantial. The scare caused by the 
attack on him caused enormous liquidation of stock-holdings, 
and there ensued a panic that ruined hundreds of thousands 
of men, not alone speculators but solid, substantial, business 
men. With our larger interests now, and our enterprises 
extended vastly beyond anything deemed possible in the time 
of Garfield, we passed through the crisis of the attack on 
President McKinley with comparatively little business trou- 
ble. Wall Street, for half a day, was tremendously agitated ; 
but so solid was the system behind it that the trouble passed 
over with scarcely a flutter. 

This system is unique. Its like is not to be found 
anywhere else in the world. As soon as a great calamity 
that may affect the business interests of the community 
manifests itself, such as the shooting of President McKinley, 
a call is issued, by the Clearing House Committee of the 
New York Banks, for a meeting. Such a call went out 
before seven o’clock on the day Mr. McKinley was shot, 
and by nine that evening there were present at the Hotel 
Buckingham, on Fifth Avenue, the presidents of all the 
important banks in the city, and, also, the heads of many 

of the big private banking houses. The call had been 

issued by the Chairman of the Clearing House Committee, 
under power vested in him for that purpose. The situation 
was thoroughly discussed, and a resolution was adopted 
under which the banks agreed to lend all the money that 
might be demanded at not to exceed the rate of six per 
cent. The private banking houses agreed to stand under 
the properties in which they were specially interested, and 
the banks promised to support them by furnishing such 
cash accommodation as they might absolutely need, In 
addition, the Clearing House banks resolved to send loan 
brokers into the open market to offer loans at the lowest 
current market rates. It was agreed that, to meet any 
emergency that might arise, and to prevent any shortage 
in cash, the associated banks would issue Clearing House 
certificates to any amount. These certificates would be 
considered as so much cash, thereby enormously increas- 
ing the volume of money at command. Of course, for 
every loan made, good current security was to be exacted, 
and no bank would loan more than 80 per cent. of the 
actual market value of the securities. The Clearing 

House certificates, too, if issued, would be issued on the 

basis of stock and bond security, furnished by the bank 

making the application for the certificates. 

Saturday being a half holiday, with only two hours’ trad- 
ing on the Exchange, and all the loans needed having been 
provided for in advance for that day, no effort was made 
to influence the market. On Monday, however, the banks 
sent loan brokers out with instructions to offer any amount 
of money to the brokerage houses on stock securities. At 
the same time all the private banking houses and great 
capitalists had special representatives on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange, ready to take up all the stocks offered 
of their special line at the market rates. J. P. Morgan 
& Co., the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, and all the others 
were represented by from a half dozen to a dozen brokers, 
all armed with unlimited buying orders. These tactics 
kept the market absolutely steady. 

Wall Street is being constantly abused and vilified. 
This one exhibition of what Wall Street can do to save the 
country from disaster ought to be an object-lesson that the 
unthinking would heed; for, had the conditions been left to 
themselves unsupported, there is not a business man or work- 
ing man in America who would not have felt the effect. 

At the time of the shooting of Garfield, and especially in 
the 1873 panic, a system somewhat similar was tried. But 
the banks, instead of going into the business without restric- 
tions, simply announced their readiness to issue ten million 
dollars of Clearing House certificates. These were snapped 
up almost in a minute, and then a number of institutions sent 
word that, unless they could get more certificates, they would 
be seriously embarrassed. As a result of this appeal another 
ten million was issued. But even that had little or no effect, 
except that it accentuated the panic. Whenthe people learned 
that this last ten million was all that was to be had, the 
scramble to throw properties overboard was beyond control. 

The banks, profiting by that experience, now in times of 
panic always come out with their offer to issue certificates 
without limit to an amount which insures relief to all who 
have acceptable collaterals to put up. It was the fact of 
this general knowledge prevailing in Wall Street and the 
sound condition which the business of the country was in 
that made all the markets steady, and carried the country 
safely through the great crisis growing out of the assassination 
of President McKinley without a serious upheaval occurring. 
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Reclaiming of Steel Scrap 


It is the one thing necessary in the production of almost 

every article in modern daily, use, ‘whether it be a 
twenty-ton steamship or a lady’s watch. Without steel that 
wonderful bridge in India, 2260 feet long, spanning a chasm 
five hundred feet deep, described in the September Worla’s 
Work, could not have been built. No other material could 
stand the strain put upon it. The new East River bridge, 
now building in New York, is practically all steel; its tall 
towers are marvels of grace and lightness, yet they are capa- 
ble of bearing a stupendous weight. The Brooklyn bridge, 
just a little below it, with its massive stone towers, allows a 
comparison that is very impressive. The famous old cup 
winner “America” recently sailed in the New York Yacht 
Club cruise in company with the stars of the yachting world, 


Otis is the talisman of modern industrial achievement. 


A HEAP OF SCRAP STEEL, 
THE MATERIAL FROM WHICH “ JUPITER STEEL”’ IS MADE 


“Constitution”? and ‘‘ Columbia,” yet the ‘‘America”’ has 
become merely a curiosity as a racing boat, while the 
Herreshoff creations are the embodiment of speed afloat. 
The new cup defenders could not be built if it were not for 
steel: steel frames, steel spars, steel rigging; their very 
existence is dependent on this all-pervasive material. 

It can be truthfully said that the nations producing the 
greatest amount of steel are to be reckoned as the greatest 
industrial world powers. 

It is the commonly accepted idea that unless steel is forged, 
hammered into shape, or rolled, it has little more strength 
than cast iron. The common cast steel is more brittle than 
the forged product, and cannot be used where it is called upon 
to bear a great tension. It has remained for H. B. Whall and 
A. B. Lundin to discover a method by which scrap or waste 
steel can be cast and still have all the qualities of the forged 
product. The United States Steel Company owns all the 
rights of this new invention and at their plant in Everett, 
Mass., make ‘‘ Jupiter Steel,’’ as they call their new product, 
for an infinite variety of uses. 

The United States Government, than whom there is no more 
exacting customer in this country, if not in the world, will 
have for its new battleships ‘‘Rhode Island” and ‘“‘New 
Jersey ”’ steel castings made of Jupiter Steel, weighing forty- 
three tons (86,000 pounds) each. The Fore River Ship and 
Engine Company have the contract for these new battleships 
and have already given the order for the immense castings. 
This is simply a single example of the uses to which ‘“‘ Jupiter 
Steel”’ is applicable. The same steel which can be produced 
cheaply enough to be used for a forty-ton casting in a battle- 
ship may be used, when treated in practically the same way, 
for tools requiring a very fine edge; such as a carpenter’s 
chisel, or one hard enough to cut other steel, like a cold chisel. 
“Jupiter Steel,’? cheap enough to be used for a two-ton fly- 
wheel, can be and is also used to take the place of tool steel, 
which costs from nine to fourteen cents a pound. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CO., 155 Oliver Street, BOSTON 


The United States Steel Company, organized in September, 1899, has no conuection with the United States Steel Corporation, which was incorporated in February, 1901 
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Forging, which is only a shorter word for hammering into 
shape, requires by the very nature of the process much time 
and skillful handling to produce a perfect result. In forging 
the metal is squeezed into shape, either by repeated blows of 
a hammer or through hydraulic pressure. If the former 
process is used, great pains are taken and much time is lost; 
if the latter, very expensive dies are necessary to shape the 
metal while it is in its semi-fluid state. 

The molten “‘ Jupiter Steel” is run into a mould, made out 
of sand by a wooden pattern, and when it has cooled the piece 
is ready for the finishers. 

There is no comparison between the two processes when the 
trouble and expense are considered; the quality of the two 
products are the same. Capable of bearing a strain of 73,000 
pounds to the inch (Government test), ‘‘ Jupiter Steel”? may 
be depended upon to stand any stress upon it. 

The manufacturers of New England, and the number is 
legion, have learned that there is no need to send to far Penn- 
sylvania for steel forgings to replace broken parts, to hold 
their machinery idle many days while an expensive forging is 
hammered out. The United States Steel Company’s plant is 
at their very doors, where a casting of ‘‘ Jupiter Steel”? may 
be made in a few hours at half the cost and delivered at the dis- 
abled factory 48 or 36 hours after the pattern has been sent out. 

Among the seven hundred customers on the United States 
Steel Company’s books the greater majority are New England 
manufacturers, and the immense advantage of the factory’s 
location within one to’ six hours’ journey of the large con- 
sumers of its products will be at once apparent. 

‘“« Jupiter Steel”? is not made up of absolutely new material, 
but refines and regenerates, as it were, scrap steel that has 
outlived its usefulness. By this process of alchemy a worn- 
out boiler plate or a broken fly-wheel becomes keen-edged 
axes or swiftly-moving steamboat walking beams and begin 
again an important existence. The manufacturers from whom 
scrap steel is bought receive it again as tools, shafting and 
machinery. For the first time supply and demand are brought 
close together in this respect in New England. So successful 
has the venture proved that the United States Steel Company 
have found it necessary to increase their plant fifty per cent. 
The enlarged plant will enable them to develop the Neal 
Duplex Brake; a power brake, the patents of which they con- 
trol absolutely. Applicable to any car, occupying but four 
inches of axle space and operated entirely by the force gener- 
ated by the motion of the car, under absolute and immediate 
control of the motorman but not dependent on his muscular 
force, the Neal Duplex Brake is sure to be in great demand for 
use on the modern, heavy, double and quadruple motor elec- 
tric car. 

The power being controlled by and attached to the present 
brake handle and brake staff gives him absolute control of 
the car inone handle, and it can be stopped without jar almost 
instantly. Itis in daily use on the cars of the Boston Ele- 
vated Railroad Company, the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, the Worcester Consolidated Street Railway Company, 
the Lynn and Boston Street Railway Company, and the 
Fitchburg Street Railway Company, and has proved its effi- 
ciency and effectiveness. All parts requiring strength are 
made of ‘‘ Jupiter Steel.” It is evident that there is much 
profit in an alliance such as this, the patented article for which 
there is a large and increasing demand, controlled by the com- 
pany that produces the material from which it is made. 

One of the chief virtues of the Neal Duplex Brake is its 
absolute reliability in an emergency. The traffic on the 
Brighton Beach line of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit is terrific. 
At the point shown in the picture the electric tracks join with 
those used by the steam road and, according to rule, all cars 
make a full stop while descending the steep grade until the 
steam track is clear. A short time ago at this very place a 
heavily loaded car fitted with the ordinary brake could not be 
held on the grade and was derailed by a passing steam train. 
During the daily runs subjected to all the tests of actual 
service for six weeks on this same section (one of the busiest 
of the Brooklyn system) the Neal Duplex Brake has never 
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Bat in the least, the motorman having absolute control at 
all times. 

The United States Steel Company was organized in 
September, 1899, and since December, 1899, it has paid quar- | 
terly dividends at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum. 
Full advantage cannot be taken of the company’s opportu- 
nities because of limited facilities to handle the rapidly | 
increasing business and to manufacture the Neal Duplex 
Brake, over which they have absolute control. i De 
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A BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CAR EQUIPPED WITH THE NEAL 
DUPLEX BRAKE ; ON ITS WAY TO BRIGHTON BEACH 


Ground has already been broken for an addition to the ! 
buildings amounting to fifty per cent. of the present plant. J 
Since the first of the articles on ‘‘ Jupiter Steel’? was pub- 
lished in May of this year, the business has grown greatly 


and the plant has been found inadequate in consequence. | 


Investors have subscribed very largely, and the reorders prove 
that the business men who have bought stock found the 
venture profitable. 

The directors have therefore decided to sell a block of 
treasury stock at its par value of five dollars per share to 
provide the working capital for the manufacture of the brakes” 
and increase the casting output of the present plant. In this 
connection it should be stated that the company has paid 
quarterly dividends at the rate of twelve per cent. per annum 
on its stock since December, 1899. With the facilities provided © 
for the manufacture of the Duplex brakes these dividends can — 
be increased. The company’s stock capitalization is 600,000 
shares of a par value of five dollars per share. ; & 

At Everett the company owns seventy-four acres of land, 
having both rail and water facilities. On this land a modern ~ 
plant, 200x130 feet, has been built, provided with electric | 
cranes, furnaces, drying ovens, gas producers, boilers, engines, — 
dynamos, sand blast, crucible plant, offices, etc. 

A cordial invitation to inspect the plant at Everett is extended 
to all who are looking for a safe and legitimate investment. 
Those who cannot do this will have any information desired 
sent to them promptly upon application to the Boston office. 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 
and cloaks at 


of meeting other ladies wear- 
ng duplicates. We will dress 
you well at moderate cost. 
Some suggestions from the 
Fall Catalogue: 

Suits, smart, tailor-made 
suits from. Paris Models, 
with just the right dash of 
style, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Suits, lined 
throughout with excellent 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 


newest materials, thorough- 
lysponged, $4 up. 
tylish Costumes of 
Wide Welt Cordu- 
roy, the latest. ma- 
terial, $17 up. 
iny= Suits and 
4 wrens unshrink- 
able, sensible gar- 
ments, of plaid-back or plain materials, 
Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, in every approved style, 
| shape and color, $10 up. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

You may order from us with perfect freedom — 
Jif what you get does not fit and please, send it back, 
_jand we will refund money. Catalogue and Samples 
will be sent free to ladies living at a distance from 
New York City and who are consequently unable 
_jto visit our salesroom. Be sure to mention whether 
_ lyou wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we 
 \eansend youa full line of exactly what you desire. 


| THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


How expensive are 
unsound, unsightly 
and aching teeth. 


(CCecerereren rem 
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Rubifoam is 25 cts. “at! f 
a bottle. You can- “ail 
not have both. ; 
It’s your Rs 
choice. Z => 
Sample vial WELFO, 

Sree ee Seay 

: SS) HEALTHFULUQUIO SUBSTITUTE 

E.W. Hoyt &Co. f) To OTH POWDER 

Lowell KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE. THE BREATH SWEET 


’ AND THE GUMS HEALTHY. ’ 
CONTAINS NO GRIT: NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 
DIRECTIONS. 

DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ON A FEW 
DROPS OF RUBIFOAM’ AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
oP uray 

E.W.HOYT & CO, 


‘PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE 
LOWELL, MASS. 
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When Baby Frets 
As Babies Will 


and worries himself and mama* 
) by insisting upon being held, he 
welcomes the rest, amusement 
and variety found in 


Glascock’s Combined 


_ BABY JUMPER 
\ Rocking Chair 


=, You can 
easily move it from room to room, or 
_jany place desired, saving yourself 
‘the trouble of holding and entertain- 
(ings majesty, giving you time for 
io er duties and at the same time as- 
s your baby health and comfort. 
|, It is at once a baby jumper, cradle, 
|Redaavekting chair and high chair. 
} 


BD Gace 
\ 


ot a mere toy, nor is it 
outgrown for years. 
Physicians Endorse It 
Buy one now of your dealer 
orgpace a ES the 
{ who send a picture 
book telling all about it, 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co. 
__ Box 31, Muncie, Ind. 


Are You Deaf? 


C — oy kinds of oo to eee Hearing 
> on approval. rite for catalogue. 
 Y¥. WILLIS & CO. 134 South 11th Street, Piiladelphia 
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of the Hour 


The Fright of Royce’s Class 


R. JOSIAH ROYCE, Pro- 
fessor of the History of 
Philosophy at Harvard 
University, began his 
academic career as in- 
structor in the University 
of California when he was 
twenty-three years of age. 
He was immensely popu- 
lar with his classes, but 
they couldn’t master the 
temptation to have fun at 
his expense. 

One year, on the first 
day of the examination of 
students for matricula- 
tion, a junior entered a 
room in which a number 
of students awaited Pro- 
fessor Royce’s examina- 

tions in English, and said: 

““There’s a queer genius around here who 
delights in playing pranks on freshmen. 
He’ll come into this room, in all probability, 
and, pretending to be an examiner, will write 
a lot of stiff questions on the blackboard just 
to have the fun of seeing ingenuous youth 
sweat over them. He’sa short fellow with 
an enormous head, tawny hair; wears a flap- 
ping, baggy coat, and short trousers.’’ 

There were murmurs of delight over the 
friendly pointer they had received, and the 
treacherous junior then withdrew. Presently 
Professor Royce, in some degree answering 
to the description given by the irreverent 
student, appeared and proceeded to fill the 
board with pertinent 
English literature. He had not addressed a 
word to the class, and, finishing his work, he 
stepped to the desk and was about to plunge. 
into a mass of papers there when a youth 
boldly marched to the blackboard and wiped 
out the Professor’s carefully written work. 

Professor Royce watched him quizzically. 
The young man, having finished his labor 
of destruction, turned to Professor Royce and 
said: ‘‘ You may play that trick on greener 
people, but it won’t go here.’’ : 

At this juncture the Dean of the Faculty 
came in. The students knew him, and when 
they saw him approach the little man and greet 
him by name their consternation was great. 

Professor Royce saw that they had been im- 
posed upon by some fun-loving student, and, 
without a word or an expression of resent- 
ment, he went back and reproduced the writ- 
ing. His graciousness won them and was the 
beginning of a singularly strong attachment. 

There is a Philosophical Society of some 
distinction at Berkeley. Every year the 
works of some one philosopher are studied 
and discussed, and at the end of the season 
the author is sent for and royally entertained 
at the society’s expense. One year Doctor 
Royce’s books were the basis of their 
researches, and when he came to be their 
guest, and to address them, all the scientific 
and literary organizations of California com- 
bined to do him honor. His final lecture 
was a summing up of his work on The 
Conception of Immortality. At the close of 
his address some questions were asked and 
answered. Mr. Edwin Markham said that 
he would like to hear from the philosopher 
as to the mental processes that prompted him 
to write that particular book. 

“Tt is a very simple story,’’ replied 
Doctor Royce. ‘‘I wrote The Conception 
of Immortality to get rid of the ideas.”’ 


Professor Josiah Royce 
PHOTO. BY PACH BROS., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


A Belated Concert 


Madame Nordica and her husband, Mr. 
Zoltan Domé, were spending the past sum- 
mer in a little village in the Black Forest. 
For six weeks in summer the hotel is full, 
but the guests during this particular season 
had no great love for music. 


One day some strolling musicians an- 


nounced a concert, but when they took their | 


places in readiness an audience of only two, 
besides Madame Nordica and Mr. Démé, put 
in anappearance. Fifteen minutes passed in 
waiting and then Mr. Domé disappeared. 

In half an hour a procession was seen com- 
ing up the street; he had awakened the vil- 
lagers, and on the strength of an invitation to 
be his guests they dressed themselves and 
came to the concert, which, as a result, was 
begun by the comforted musicians at about 
the hour it should have ended. 


questions touching | 


DESSERT FORK 


“‘The Easy to Play ’’ 


Columbia 
Zither 
$5.00 


Others 
$3.00 to $7.00 


No instructor necessary to teach any one musically inclined. 
Asimple chart furnished free explains this, and gives at your 
command the sweetest music— soft, tuneful, and rich in har- 
mony. The bass chords are tuned in groups; this enables 
the playing of accompaniments with less effort than possible 
This wonderful instrument is perfect 
in every detail —handsome and serviceable; in tone quality 


on any other Zither. 


and durability has no equal. 


Should your music dealer not have the 
Columbia, send price tous and we will 
ship, express paid, to any address. 


. The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 


aq “THE STANDARD” 


Sectional Book Case 


Always complete but never fin- 
Grows with your library. 
Has disappearing glass doors. Ab- 
solutely dust proof. 
ished in oak. 
without door, $1; with door, $1.75; 
Freight Prepaid. Sold direct from factory 


’ Send for illustrated catalogue No, 25. 
THE STANDARD MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water zstantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 


‘it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 
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Les Cing Fleurs 


(The Five Flowers) 


HE Art of the Silversmith, as applied to 


ad- 
table 


articles of familiar use, has found 
mirable expression in ‘‘Les Cinq Fleurs’’ 
service, recently completed and now ready for 
examination. The service comprises, together 
with the forks and spoons, cutlery and the vari- 
ous serving pieces. 

The designer has selected the wild rose, the 
peony, the poppy, the orchid, and the fleur de 
lis as a motif. Upon the obverse and reverse of 
the table spoon the peony is shown; upon the 
table fork, the orchid; upon the dessert spoon, 
the poppy ; upon the dessert fork, as shown in 
the illustration, the fleur de lis; while on the tea 
spoon the graceful tendrils and delicate petals of 
the wild rose are represented. 

Upon each of the other pieces of the service 
one of these flowers is represented with rare 
fidelity to nature. The design and workmanship 
exhibit the 


wrought silver, while the dignified and simple 


charming characteristics of hand- 
lines of construction and the French Gray finish 
in which the articles are furnished add beauty 


and elegance to the service. 


Other articles in Silverware suitable for Wed- 
ding and Holiday Gifts in unusual variety. 
Our goods are sold by the leading jewelers. 


REED & BARTON 


Silversmiths 


TRADE MARK 


49 (R} Bs Taunton, Mass. 


STERLING 


FACTORIES 


Send 

Sor free 
illustrated 
catalogue. 


The Greatest Watch 
Works in the World 


Every Elgin 
“Kigin” 


word 
works. 


Watch has the 
engraved on_ its 


Booklet Free. 


0 Highly fin- 
Price, per section, | 


The Sanitary Still 


| On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 

trifling cost. Simple asa tea kettle. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY writes: ‘1 
join my friend, Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
ex-Secretary of the Navy,in recommending 
your Sanitary Still. The water from the 
Still is absolutely pure and palatable.”’ 

The Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSE, Highest award at Paris Ex- 
position. Write for booklet. 


CUPRIGRAPIH CO., 92 N. Green St., Chicago 
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Copyrighted, 1899, by The U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 


THE ROOKWOOD INDIAN CARD. 


The most popular card back design ever issued. 
Card party hostesses are enthusiastic in its 
praise. Rich in color; bold and beautiful in | 
design —it is always appropriate for a hand- 
somely appointed card party. Found only in our 


Congress 
Playing Cards 


(Gold Edges.) The up-to-date series of playing 

cards —new pictorial designs in many colors ; 

includes the famous Spinning Wheel, Good | 

Night, Uncle Rube, Yacht, Delft, Old Mill and 

many others. So thin, crisp and elastic that it 

is a pleasure to play with them. Sold by dealers. 
Grand Prix, 


International Exposition, Paris, 1900, 
Classed as ‘‘ beyond competition."’ 


CUT THIS OUT and send to us with a 2c. stamp 
for a sample of Rookwood Indian | 


book, ‘‘ Entertaining with Cards,” 
describing an Indian Card Party | 
and many other novel card parties. 

THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Department 18. 


Card and our 64-page illustrated | 


Look for Goddess of Liberty Trade-Murk Ace of Spades. 


Paine’s Whist Trays are the best 
N for playing the fas- | 
cinating game of | 
Duplicate Whist 
which is easily learned. 
Skill alone counts — not 
luck. Our book,‘‘ Simple | 
Whist” explains. FREE. 


PAINE TRAY. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 18, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Repeating Shotgun. It is the ideal gun for a one- 
gun man, By varying the size of shot it is suit- 
able for killing anything from the smallest bird 
up to deer. Itis also the most reliable and least 
likely to get out of order. Our new automatic re- 
coil operating device makes it the safest breech- 
loading gun ever built, 120-page catalogue, 300 
illustrations, cover in nine colors, sent for 6c. 
‘The Marlin Vire Arms Co., New Haven, Ct. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


For athlete or invalid, complete Home Gymnasium 
takes six inch floor room space, scientific, durable, 
cheap, the best tonic for a brain worker ever invented. 
Especially adapted to strengthen weak lungs, 
also the organs of digestion and nutrition. Highly 
endorsed by physicians, clergymen, lawyers and editors. Send 
to-day for illustrated circular, forty engravings; /ree. 


c. F. JORDAN, Marshall Field Building, Chicago 
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By Jesse Lynch Williams 
(Continued from Page 11) 


to-day, standing there beside one of those 
papier-maché Apollos that the fool fresh- 
men are always stealing—heard him say: 
‘They are only boys; they don’t mean any 
Dato? 

‘“ Here he comes a-running!’’ cried one of 
those below to those climbing the stairs. 

‘All right; we’ll be down with it as fast 
as we can;’’ and presently they reappeared, 
bearing in silence the white-shrouded figure, 
which caught the gleam of a distant street- 
light. 

And here was Jeremiah, confronting them 
at the threshold, with arms folded across his 
chest, a sarcastic smile on his face. The 
plotters pretended to be much taken aback at 
being caught in the act. 

““So,’’ he began, looking them over, one by 
one— ‘‘ So there wasn’t anything in the labo- 
ratory, Preston? It was alla leg pull on the 
old man, was it? You thought you could 
deceive me, did you?’”’ Then, changing his 
tone to one of distress: “‘I wish to Heaven 
I were mistaken.” 
tone to one of command, and raising his hand 
impressively, he said: ‘* Now, boys, this thing 
has got to stop right here —right now!” 

Some one in the rear whispered: ‘‘ Are we 
to “use force’ now?”’ 

‘“No; Reddy says Jeremiah desires to win 
us by the arts of peace, if possible.’’ 

The pall-bearers were edging forward little 
by little, and Jeremiah was walking back- 
ward before them. 

“ Boys, what do you propose to do with 
that thing ?’’ he asked temporizingly. 

No answer. 

‘Are you going to return it to its proper 
and lawful resting-place?”’ 

Stilt no answer. Jeremiah was walking 
backward a little faster now. 

““T know what you propose to do. I am 
acquainted with your whole nefarious plot. 
But you shall not succeed! ’’ 

(“‘ He’s gradually getting worked up,”’ the 
crowd whispered. ) 

The sullen, silent pall-bearers looked grim 
and defiant. And they kept marching on. 


The undergraduate horde brought up the 
rear, quiet and expectant. 
“Will you, Preston Brown, answer my 


question? What good will it do you to bury 
that thing in the woods?’’ 


Without looking up Preston muttered: 
“It’s a white elephant, Jere; we want to get 
rid of it. Don’t interfere with us, ‘Old 
Mani 4 


” 


“You can’t get rid of it,’’ said Jere with 
simple earnestness. ‘‘ Even if. you could 
hide it effectually,’’ he went on, “ you can- 
not be rid of your responsibility! Why, think, 
boys, was that not once a fellow human 
being?’’ (‘Do you hear that, Skinney?’’ 
one of the rear pall-bearers whispered. ) 
“You have taken this poor body, wrenched 
it from the grave in which it had been in- 
trusted by a loving wife, and little children, 
perhaps, and now, having had your fun out 
of it, you are going to drag it off to the 
woods, like a dead horse, bury it in the pub- 
lic woods, where dogs may come and scratch 
it up, this way!’’ Jere showed them with 
his hands how dogs scratch things up, and 
one of the leading pall-bearers no longer able 
to hold in, laughed aloud. 

“For shame!’’ thundered Jere. ‘‘ You 
think this is a laughing matter? You will 
wish you had not laughed — mark my words.”’ 
And then he launched out upon a really re- 
markable flight of oratory, showing the folly 
of their proposed action, the certainty of de- 
tection, and the awfulness of the penalty, 
concluding by pleading and beseeching in 
the name of humanity, in the name of honor, 
and most of all for the fair name of the 
university, to stop before it was too late. At 
the end of his peroration he was standing 
before the bier with both hands raised in 
abjuration. 

“Curfew shall not ring to-night,’’? whis- 
pered one of the seniors in the background, 
but they were all somewhat impressed with 
the oratory that had been displayed. They 
had not known him capable of it. 

“Finally, for the last time,’’ he cried in a 
tremulous voice, ‘‘ will you turn back, or must 
we force you back?’’ He beckoned ex- 
citedly to the crowd to close in about the 
bier. Many of them did so. The cavalcade 
stopped abruptly. 

““What a pitiful ass he’s making of him- 
self,’’ said one senior in the background to 
another. ‘‘ Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ he’!] never 
get over it, like that fellow in be 

““ Seize them! ’’ Jere commanded shrilly. 


Then, again changing his | 
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SYSTE 


| Simplifies Office 


tion, 
Filing 


Records, 


able improvements 
suggest themselves. 


Shaw-Walker 


Muskegon, Mich. 


course of 
dorsed by many 
the country. 


has a 


GA 


PATENTS 


patent Is allowed, 


FREE Toev 
interested in healthful dressing, we 
will send the above handsome book- 
It describes and illustrates 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at 
the price of ordinary underwear. 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York A 


Methods, 


Special Offer 


receive free, without other costs, the advice of any 
or all our experts or their assistants—a service it 
costs many dollars to buy otherwise. 


twenty-four 


PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


imitations. 
on the buckles it’s genuine. 
minys can not rust. 
50 cents, or by mail. 


Box 231, Shirley, Mass. 


ery man or woman 


Address 


Send eight two-cent stamps for four months’ 
trial subscription to 


A MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


| Brimful of Bright Ideas 


Work for Business and 
Professional Men 


CONTAINS: 


| y r . A 
| R y Business Getting, Factory Organiza- 
| yj 


Buying, Credits and Collections, 


Bookless Accounting, Correspondence, 


Financial 
Insurance 
Library 


Letters, Bank and 
Real Estate and 
Professional Accounts, 


f Indexing, Public and Society Records. 


The brightest men in the country con- 
tribute articles like above, illustrated in a way 
| to show their actual working order. 
in 


Many valu- 


your own system may 


Send 50 cents for one 
year's subscription, and 


The Largest Exclusive Makers 
of Card Systems in the World, 
Ask for FREE Catalog. 


School of 
Physical 


Culture 


Art of Deep 
Breathing 
taught. Prof. 
A. BARKER 
guarantees to 
increase the 
strength and 
vitality of any 
woman, man 
or child in a 

lessons. In- 
physicians throughout 


Lessons by mail. 
Write or call for particulars. 


1104 Broadway, New York 


Suspender 


principle of its own. Refuse 
If it has ** President” 
Trim- 
Sold everywhere, 


+ EDGARTON MFG, CO. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 

No Attorney’s fee until 

Write for “INVENTORS GUIDE” 


Our reputation and full guarantee stand b; 
of every hat we sell. If you cannot get 
Hawes Hart in your city send three doll 
your height, waist measure, and size hat wo 
state color, and if a stiff or soft hat is wa 
Either of our stores will send you the ney 
Fall and Winter shape, express prepaid. — 


| 


favesHat Gmpany 


| = New York B 
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COMMERCE 


owes its growth to the steamship, 
the railroad and the 


Remingto 
TYPEWRITER 


The time and labor it saves, the vol- 
ume of work it does and the oppor- 
tunities it affords, combine to place 
the Remington Typewriter in the 
front rank of business builders. 


——2. WHILE YOU SLEEP 
oma Whenever you can get 
§ 


to work for you without ] 
then all the money taken 
Profit; but instead of 

who might steal, we have @ 


IRON BOX WITH A YALE 
hours 


which works the entire 24 hour 
out of every day. ’ 

This salesman (the Jron Bo: 
appeals to the stomach, 4 
money, six times over, is SI 
by man, woman and vot 


0 
E 


their stomachs than any 
part of the body. 

You can add MANY DOLLARS 
to your present income, withow 
fering in any way with your present oceupation, and start 

% s. A wonderful opportunity if you write to 
Illustrated Catalogue of our Automatic Sal 
Nut and Candy Vending Machines. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
225 Dearborn St. Dept. 211 Chicag 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the ‘Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture.” Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver. State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
orado. We give reduced rate 


CHEAP RATES household goods of intending 


to the above States. Write for rates... Map of California, 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT 00. 
38 Market Street, Chieago 40 West 28th Street, Ne 


“ QUICK” BUGGY AND WAGON J 


Lifts Carriages, Wagons and heavy articles 
home. Strong, Simple, Compact. Malleable i 
hard wood. Price reasonable. Big money — 
for good agents. Easy terms. Free Samp! 
Write for Catalogue. 
QUICK MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. O1, Galien, 


California, Oregon, Washington, 


SIMMONS stands for 


actual perfec- 
tion in gold-filled chain mak- 


ing. No lorgnette or vest 
chains, however costly, are 
handsomer in appearance, | 


richer in design or more per- 
fectly made than the 
moderate-price 


The 12,000 patterns comprise every de- 
sign likely to appeal to the individual tastes 
of chain wearers. ‘They include the newest 
and most novel ideas in chain fashions, as 
well as the standard patterns that have 
stood the test of years. 

Simmons Watch 
Chains «are sold 
only through 
} jewelers. If not 
for sale in your 
vicinity, send us 
the name of your 
nearest jeweler. 
“The Story of Stmmons Watch 
Chains” mailed free on request. 

Rk. F. SIMMONS CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 

Makers of Watch 
Chains, Fobs, 

Seals, Lockets, 


inside of 
swivel bow bears the reg- 
istered trade-mark R. I. 
S & Co, as in cut. 


See that the 
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BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant,Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 
t is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
der one of your dealer for trial. 


} MONEY BAOK IF DESIRED 
lave never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 


late, “Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
sooklet, * Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,” mailed free. 
Address Dept. A, 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utlea, N.Y. 


THE SATURDA? 


Some of the crowd rushed toward the pall- 
bearers like the charging foe in battle-scenes 
on the stage. 

“Hold on! ’’ shouted Preston Brown. ‘‘ Of 
course you outnumber us, but if you want to 
take the thing back you’ve got to carry it 
yourselves.’ And he offered his place to 
Jeremiah, who came forward to take it. 

Now this was the signal for Ferris to jump 
up and yell ‘‘ Leg pull!’’ in Jeremiah’s face. 
But he did not doit. Preston, thinking he 
had forgotten, leaned over and pulled back 
the sheet, yelling as he did so: ‘‘ Leg pull! — 
leg pull!’’ Some of the crowd joined in, but 
suddenly stopped. For they saw Preston 
start back in amazement. 

Ferris did not jump up. Ferris was not 
there. There was light enough to see that, 
instead of a man, one of Professor Newton’s 
papier-maché figures was stretched out upon 
the bier. 

““ For Heaven’s sake!’’ some one exclaimed 
in the crowd, which was strangely silent for 
such a good-sized crowd. 

Just then a quiet, professional voice was 
heard to remark: ‘‘I am glad to discover the 
thieves at last, but I had not expected to find 
upper-classmen descending to such puerile 
freshman tricks.’’ Professor Newton had 
edged his way into the centre of the crowd. 
He was followed by four special policemen 
from Trenton. 

“Shall we arrest them, sir?’ the sergeant 
asked. 

“No, officer; spare them,’’ cried Jeremiah 
Henderson. ‘‘ They are only boys—it is 
merely what they call a leg pull.’’ 

Then he broke down with laughter, Profes- 
sor Newton joining in. 

The crowd turned to Jeremiah in silent 
amazement. 

““ What did you get us up here for, then?”’ 
growled the sergeant. ‘‘ This don’t seem to 
be a laughing matter.”’ 

“No,” said Jere, ‘‘they don’t seem to be 
enjoying it,’’ looking around at the crowd; 
‘““but this is the way they get their fun. 
They’ll probably settle your bill—for the 
enjoyment of their leg pull. Preston, I 
warned you not to try to deceive me. Billy, 
I told you you’d stop laughing, but— oh, my! 
Idon’t believe I’ll ever stop,’’ and again he 
laughed loud and all alone. 

The crowd were now beginning to under- 
stand. They were explaining to each other. 
Some of them shouted “leg pull’ as they 
moved away talking about it. 

But the pall-bearers did not join in. They 
had found Skinney Ferris, and were demand- 
ing an explanation. ‘‘ Oh, don’t get so hot,’’ 
said Ferris, grinning; ‘‘it isn’t so much fun 
to pull one leg as it is to pull several hun- 
dred. The old man got on to me the time he 
stuck me. And we thought it was a shame 
to spoil the fun for the whole college. You 
fellows will feel better to-morrow.”’ 

I may add, however, that Jeremiah profited 
by the hint contained in their attempt upon 
him, so that it was just as well, perhaps, that 
it happened as it did. But it annoyed 
Preston Brown to be called ‘‘ the corpse.”’ 


Qed 
Roosevelt, Harvard ’8O 


By Owen Wister 
(Concluded from Page 3) 


why he should be inferior to those whose con- 
dition is less fortunate. 
that education and enlightenment and good 
bringing-up would be things in his favor, 
rather than things against him. Nevertheless 
I will not be so one-sided as to lay the blame 
of this imbecile prejudice against gentlemen 
entirely upon the demagogue. I have seen 
too many gentlemen who thought themselves 
too good to go into politics. I count among 
my acquaintances strong, healthy, well- 
dressed, educated men, who would rather sit 
on the decks of yachts, or drink champagne 
in London and Paris, than lift a finger for 
their country. They are of slight credit to 
their species. No other land that history has 
yet recorded numbers so many people having 
both the leisure and the equipment to be of 
use in the Commonwealth who yet frivolously 
wash their hands of all concern in their 
country’s welfare. I believe that their num- 
bers are growing Jess than they were twenty 
years ago. I think the time is coming when 
we shall see such people feel it their duty to 
help manage the Ship of State. If this hope 
of mine comes true, it will be partly because 
Theodore Roosevelt has blazed the trail. As 
he sits in the White House, let all young 
college boys think of him as the most whole- 
some example they have ever seen in their 
lives. 


I should suppose 
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Ernest Seton-Thompson’s NEW BOOK 


LIVES OF 
THE HUNTED 


By Ernest Seton=Thompson 
Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” etc. 


With more than 200 Drawings by 
the Author. $1.75 net 


BEING A TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE DOINGS OF SIX 
QUADRUPEDS AND TWO BIRDS 


HE most important work of Mr. Seton- 
Vhompson since his “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” fully equaling that most popular book 
in size, and resembling it closely in character, 
solidity, illustration and general worth. 

It includes all the animal stories Mr. Seton- 
Thompson has written since his -last book, to- 
gether with several that have never appeared in 
serial form. It is more fully and richly illus- 
trated than any previous book with his own in- 
imitable drawings, of which there are more than 
two hundred. ‘There are many full-page illus- 
trations, and nearly every type page will be 
ornamented with the delightful marginal sketches 
characteristic of this artist’s latest work. 
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In addition, 
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fullest development to tell the most powerful tale 


the tale will give fullest satisfaction. 


that Mr. Cable has ever devised. ‘The Cavalier” 
will take its place as one of the greatest novels of 
the South in the Civil \Var. 
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Literary FolK 
Their Ways @Their Work 


A Grim Vale from Russia 


If the manners and morals of a country 
are truly reflected in its fiction then the 
manners and morals of Russia can bear 
amendment. If M4xim Gorky’s novel, Foma 
Gordyéeff ( Charles Scribner’s Sons), be an 
accurate picture of life on the Volga, then 
that broad stream sees more depravity — 
coarse, violent, hideous depravity —than any 
other river on the earth. There is always, to 
be sure, the hope that the author takes a dis- 
torted view of his country and his country- 
people. Years of bitter vagabondage have, 
it may be, shown to Gorky but one aspect of 
existence, and that aspect — repellent, dread- 
ful, vicious—he presents powerfully to our 
reluctant consideration. 

His hero, Fomé, is the motherless son of a 
rich merchant, a rough, irascible man who has 
carved out his own fortunes with a steady 
hand. The child’s early surroundings are 
dull and vulgar, but he is ever the object of 
deep paternal affection and solicitude. He 
inherits his father’s shrewdness and the 
beauty and vigor of his Kazak mother. As 
a boy he is gentle, affectionate and gener- 
ous; but there is in his soul a spirit of fatal 
unrest, of moral debility, which makes him a 
creature of wax, where his rude ancestors 
were men of stone. At twenty he is cor- 
rupted by a handsome peasant woman, a poor 
passionate creature for whom life means 
nothing but sin and the possibilities of sin. 
She sets his young feet in the path of vice, 
from which they never stray. Defiled in the 
springtime of his youth, he plunges into the 
mire of debauchery, sinking deeper and 
deeper day by day, until mind and body yield 
beneath the strain, and we leave him a half- 
witted wreck of humanity, a piece of rotten 
driftwood, floating unheeded to the shores of 
death. 

This is not an agreeable picture to contem- 


| plate, nor can it be said that Maxim Gorky 


spares us any detail thereof. He leaves no 
more to our imagination than does Hogarth. 
Perhaps he is prompted —as was Hogarth — 
by a moral purpose, for never was the ugli- 
ness of vice more unflinchingly portrayed. 
““ These people are not men —they’re ulcers,’’ 
says old Mayakin sternly, and the phrase fits. 
Of all the characters in this strange book, 
Yakoff Tarasovitch May4kin, Fomda’s god- 
father, is the most impressive. A hard, vig- 
orous, inerciless old man, who cherishes no 
illusions and no malice, who is as unswerv- 
ing as his godson is malleable, and whose 
philosophy, clear and clean-cut like the facets 
of a diamond, is terrible in its relentless ego- 
tism. ‘‘A man is appointed to organize life 
on the earth,’’ he says scornfully to poor 
wavering Foma. ‘‘A man is capital. Like 
a ruble, he is made up of trumpery, copper 
coins and kopéks—from the dust of the 
earth, as it is written. But when he circu- 
lates in life, and absorbs tallow and oil, 
sweat and tears, then mind and soul are cre- 
ated inhim. From that time forth he begins 
to grow, both upward and downward, and 
the first thing you know he has a value —one 
man, two kopéks; another, a fifteen-kopék 
silver piece; another, a hundred rubles; and 
sometimes he is above all price. He is put 
into circulation, and must earn interest for 
life. Life teaches us all our value, and it 
will not call us out of circulation until the 
right time comes.’’ This is the highest 
standard of morality the book affords. It is 
but fair to say, however, that there is one 
modest woman in the tale. She is discon- 
tented and insignificant; but she is virtuous, 
and seems strangely out of place. 


—A gnes ‘Repplier. 


Curious Hhayyam Clubs 


The Persian astronomer poet, Omar 
Khayyam, is nowhere so much read as in 
America, where each Christmas season sees a 
veritable shower of fresh editions of the 
Rubafyat, and where no household is com- 
plete without one or mote copies of this book. 
A well-known English critic is said to have 
remarked that he understood that Longfellow 
and Omar were the leading American poets. 
The fact that there is no copyright on the 
Fitzgerald translation in America, and that, 
in consequence, one may buy it anywhere for 
a quarter, while in England one must pay 
much more, may have something to do with 
the relative popularity of the poems of Omar 
in the two countries. 

It is nevertheless a fact that it is in 
England, and not in America, that literary 
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By ELBERT HUBBARD. $1.50. This isa 


heroic and spectacular. It is a_tale of lov 
adventure and fierce strife. The vivid, 

virile style of “The Philistine” and “A 
to Garcia” is sure to please. 


And Other Poems. By WILLIAM HE! 
DRUMMOND. Net $1.25. Large paper, 
photogravures, net $2.50. (By mail, $2.65.) j 
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men have an Omar Khayyam Club, and meet 
quarterly to bear public testimony, as_ it 
were, to their appreciation of. the Persian 
poet. For some years sucha club has existed 
in London, meeting at three dinners during 
the winter in London, and once during the 
summer, generally at the lovely village of 
Great Marlow on the Thames. The club has 
in the list of its members many well-known 
names, and is at present under the distin- 
guished rule of Mr. Augustine Birrell as 
president and Mr. Anthony Hope as vice- 
president, both of whom spoke at the autumn 
dinner. 

In the fogs of London it is not easy to have 
anything distinctively Persian at a feast, but 
the club has one or two interesting rules. 
Each member of the club must wear in his 
coat a button-hole bouquet of red roses at the 
dinner and each guest must be adorned with 
white roses. 

At the last dinner the proprietor of the little 
florist’s shop near the Frascati restaurant 
thought people had gone mad over red roses, 
and when the supply gave out made an at- 
tempt to convince several customers that they 
were color-blind, and that pink roses were 
really red ones. 

Because the Fitzgerald translation of the 
Rubaiyat generally speaks of “‘ ruby wine,”’ 
nothing is allowed in the way of beverages 
at club dinners except red wines, either of 
France or Italy; this in the face of the pro- 
test of several Persian scholars and travelers 
who assert that the native wines of Persia are 
white. 


The Discovery of McMaster 


Dr. John Bach McMaster began his great 
work, A History of the People of the United 
States, while he was an instructor in civil 
engineering at Princeton. Prior to his going 
there, in 1887, he had made his living with 
chain and theodolite, and was creditably 
known for his skill in his profession. While 
at Princeton not even his most intimate friends 
knew that he was at work on the history that 
subsequently made him famous. His brother, 
with whom he boarded, noted his studious 
habits, but imagined that he was poring over 
problems in mathematics. This continued for 
six years, all of Doctor McMaster’s spare 
hours being spent quietly among his books. 
Unannounced to his family or his friends 
he published his first volume in 1883. The 
newspapers lengthily reviewed the work, 
recognizing that America had produced a new 
historian. 

One day his brother came in excitedly and 
said: ‘‘John, a man who has your name 
exactly, even to your middle name, has pub- 
lished a history of the United States, and the 
papers are making a great fuss over it. I 
think you ought to look him up. If he’sa 
relative we should know him, and if he’s 
using your name as a pseudonym he ought to 
be enjoined.”’ 

The historian smiled knowingly. 

“You don’t mean to say, John 

‘‘T hadn’t intended saying much about it, 
but since you’ve cornered me I suppose I may 
as well confess it.’’ 

There was vast rejoicing that day in the 
house of McMaster much to the embarrass- 
ment of the historian. 

A guest of Doctor McMaster recently re- 
buked him amiably for his excessive mod- 
esty. ‘‘I have cause to be very humble,’’ he 
replied, and he related the following inci- 
dent: 

As president of the Contemporary Club of 
Philadelphia he invited Mr. Zangwill, when 
that distinguished novelist was in America, to 
address the society. During the social hour 
at the close of the lecture Mr. Zangwill asked 
Doctor McMaster what position he held in 
America. The historian replied that he had 
the honor to be a professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania. A member of the club ven- 
tured to add that the Professor was an author 
as well. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Mr. Zangwill; 
what books have you written?’’ 

The remainder of the story, which Doctor 
McMaster characteristically refrained from 
telling, was supplied by another guest. It 
seems that one of the members of the 
Contemporary Club, piqued by the novelist’s 
ignorance of one of the foremost men of letters 
in America, explained that McMaster was a 
household name in this country, and that his 
histories were studied in thousands of our 
schools. 

‘‘T imagined,’’ rejoined Mr. Zangwill con- 
tritely, ‘‘that I was up-to-date on American 
affairs, but from what you tell me I don’t 
believe I could successfully pass an exami- 
nation for entrance into one of your night 
schools,’’ 


” 
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FOR WELL DRESSED 
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No. 345. Women’s Kid 
Street Boot 


Above are two of the new Crawford Shoes. 
many more styles for both men and women. 


Send for catalogue, which shows 
They are all good shoes—every pair 


guaranteed to give satisfaction or your money back. 


The Crawford Shoe is for sale at Crawford Stores in New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Baitimore and Washington, and by Leading Retailers Everywhere 


If not for sale in your locality, write us. We t 


nave some fifty different styles. Give size and 


description and let us send you a pair. Price, delivery paidto any point in the United States, $3.75. 


CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS, Department A, 825 Broadway, New York 


at nominal t 
whose instru 


only professi 


we 


Witt K. Cocurane 


Instructors-in-Chief: 


HEARN TO BE AN AD 


Men and Women Eligible. 
to $100 per week paid good advertising writers. 
The demand is greater than the supply. 


——— ——E————— 


WRITER ] 


Send for prospectus 


Classes now forming for the fall term 


die Chicago Correspondence College of Adver- 
tising teaches the art by mail in three months 


ctors hold high-grade positions. They 


are the men who, to-day, write the advertisements 
for Chicago’s greatest stores. 


Salaries of from $40 


The 
on that is not overcrowded. 


Get Away from Clerical Drudgery 


Chicago Correspondence College of Advertising 
Suite F, 625 Isabella Bldg., Chicago 


| 
i 
uition fee. This is the only school 
! 
| 
| 
| 


Louis LEuBRIE, Adv. Mgr. Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
Wirt K. Cocurang, Adv. Mgr. “The Hub.” 
LEOPOLD AUSTRIAN, Adv. Mgr. *“Vhe Abendpost.” 


Indorsed by all the great stores and newspapers. 


By Our Plan we fur- 
material on 


nish all 
approval, fully guaran- 


teed, including high- 

grade boiler, best raclia- 

tion, all fittings and © . 

piping cut to fit, up-to-date plans and directions to erect, to 
thoroughly and economically warm this house or any other of 
the same size for $200. FREE estimate of exact cost of old or 
new houses if you send plans or sketches. Ask for Home 
Heater Booklet. We manufacture Stove Pipe Water Heaters, 
Furnace Helpers, Regulating Safety Valves, Hot Water Boilers. 


ANDREWS HEATING CO. 
1280 Guaranty Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SIGNAT 


GUARANTEES 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S EX?RAST 


BEWARE OF “/UST AS GOODS” 


| 
Ramona & 


and | 


Athena 


Sugar Wafers 


Reflect the elegance 
of the banquet 
in the 


dainty simplicity 
of the tea-table. 


Ramona, flavored with chocolate. 
Athena, flavored with lemon. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. g | 


BREAKFAST FOOD 
is a palate-pleasing health food. 


That means it has a flavor as fine as fruit. 


When tired of flaked, mushy cereals, try 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


—the kind you enjoy eating and feel the 
beneficial effects from eating. 
A free sample for your grocer’s name. 


Purina Pankake Flour (Ready for the Griddle) 
makes pancakes which aid rather than retard diges- 
tion. Your grocer deprives you of a rare treat if he 
can’t supply you 
one who can 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity ts Paramount," 


846 GRATIOT ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Write us and we'll tell you of 


You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 

Dr. F. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stamierer for 50 years. I was 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
E.S. Johnston."” Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert FE. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once for 67-paye book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 


1088 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
18inYear | Epwin S. JoHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 
& lave When in search 
ome mere: 


of health and 
body. 


E 8. Jonnston. 


rest for mind and 
Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


| ever devised for the purpose. 


THE SATURDAY “EVENINGS POST 


©Oaaines and Woavelties 


of Even Dae Science 


Grasshopper Bricks for Hens 


Grasshoppers are being put to a new use 
out in Nebraska. The farmers have killed 
incredible numbers of them by the help of a 
machine which is, perhaps, the most effective 


“ hopperdozer,’’ and is nothing more nor less 


It is called a | 


than a large flat pan, with a small amount of | 
kerosene contained in a depression in the | 


rear part of it. The contrivance, being at- 


tached to a horse, is pushed along in front | 


| of the animal as the latter is driven across the 
| fields. 


Pretty nearly every grasshopper is 
encountered, jumps upon the pan, 
promptly suffocated by the kerosene, 


This ingenious instrument has been in use | 


for a number of years in parts of the West, 


but hitherto it has not occurred to the farmers | 


to make any use of the dead grasshoppers. 
Most commonly they were burned, though 
some more enterprising agriculturists turned 
a portion of them to account as poultry-feed. 
They found that the hens liked them ex- 
ceedingly; for it is a fact that a grasshopper 
is toa hen what a canvasback duck is toa 
human epicure—the very choicest and most 
esteemed of delicacies. 

Hence the idea which is now being devel- 
oped on a commercial scale. The grass- 
hoppers, after being killed by the hopper- 
dozer, are left in winrows in the fields, where 
they are soon dried. When they have been 
exposed to the sun for a sufficient time to 
reduce them to a properly desiccated con- 
dition they are gathered up with rakes, 
shoveled into carts, and conveyed to a shed, 
where they are put into a press somewhat 
resembling an ordinary cheese-press, and 
converted into solid bricks. 

The bricks are shipped in quantities to 
poultry-raisers, who find this new kind of 
hen-provender most satisfactory, and they are 
anxious to get more of it. Apparently, it 
is a great encourager of egg-production. 

It is not necessary to grind the bricks 
before feeding the stuff to the chickens, but 
merely to break them into pieces and soften 
with water. 


Flower Farming for Perfumes 


The Department of Agriculture is anxious 
to encourage the growing of flowers for per- 
fume-making in this country, and attention 
is called to the fact that conditions in the 
Southern States, and particularly in Southern 
Califorina, are exceptionally favorable for 
industries of this kind. It is believed that 
in Califernia the essential oil, or attar, of 


roses might be produced on an extensive | 


scale to great advantage. 

An acre of land will give 1500 pounds of 
rose-petals, from which five ounces of the 
attar may be distilled, and this quantity hasa 
market value of from $45 to $85. The rose- 


and is | 


water, a by-product, amounts to 300 gallons 


the acre, worth from 75 cents to $1 a gallon. 

Lavender gives a net profit of $100 an acre. 
Pure lard saturated with the scent of flowers 
(pomade) is worth from $6 to $7.50 a pound. 
Cologne of the finest quality (obtained by 
soaking the saturated lard in alcohol) brings 
as much as $17 a pint. 


Strained Air for Breathing 


The newest idea for mitigating hay fever 
a disease which seems to claim more vic- 
tims every year in proportion to the popula- 
tion —is embodied in a small disk covered 
with wire gauze, which is inserted in the 
nostril. 


fine, so as to exclude dust and more particu- 
larly the pollen of plants, which is believed 
to be the chief cause of the complaint. 

A patent for this contrivance was recently 
granted. There are a number of other kinds 
of pollen-excluders, all of which have the 
same idea in view, but most of them contain 
raw cotton, which is intended to be saturated 


with some volatile medicinal oil, soothing to | 


the inflamed membranes, such as eucalyptol. 
As the oil evaporates its fumes are inhaled. 

Reports have been published recently to 
the effect that many cures of hay fever have 
been accomplished by hypodermic injections 
of a fluid extract of ragweed—a plant whose 
pollen is particularly bad for hay-fever 
sufferers. By this means, if the statements 
made are true, large numbers of patients 
have been rendered immune, the doses hav- 
ing been administered a few weeks before 
the annual attack was due. 


Of course, one must have a pair of | 
them, and the gauze has to be exceedingly | 


jee the East, in the West, in the North, 

in the South, Barler Heaters give 
healthful heat without smoke or odor. 
Temperature regulated by a thumb 
screw. Don’t buy an oil heater before 
seeing ‘‘ Barler’s Ideal.’’ 


Prices $3.50 to $10.00 
FREIGHT PAID 
Money Refunded if Not Satisfactory 


A lot of information sent free 
if you write. 


A. C. Barler Mfg. Co., 103 Lake St., Chicago 


BAILEY’S 


“Good Samaritan” 


Hot-Water Bottle 5 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 

INGtothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. The ends 
button together, 
making a_ perfect 
foot-warmer. 


A moist cloth in 
the disk steams the 
Stace for Toothache, 
Earache, Neuralgia. 


5-in. diam., 
$1.00 


8-in. diam., 
$1.25 
~ 10-in. diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 
Every Bottle Warranted. 


Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or matled for the price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Complete 


With best 
tiles and 
recess grate. 


F.0. B. 


No. 649. 


Beautiful Wood 
Beautiful Finish 


Send for catalogue of most attractive 
line of mantels in America. 


C. F. BROWER & COMPANY 
Lexington, Ky. 


CAN OPENER 
Is the Best 


Does Perfect Work. 
Easy to Operate. 
No Jagged Edges. 


Sample 25¢, postpaid 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa. 


HOPPER’S 


Wheatlet 
Satisfies 


perfectly satisfies. It is a complete 


food, and the only complete food. It 
contains practically all of the elements 
needed to nour- 
ish the human 
body and brain. J 
It is the most delicious of all ———_ 


‘ 
Sold by grocers generally | 


Foods, and is enjoyed by children ane 
all other members of the family. 4 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N.Y, 


Kee GGIISS> 
) caaaeaee j 


: 
coCon CAHOCOLATE. 
GROCER} EVERYWHERE: 


Drop postal to Huyler's, 64 Irving Pl.,N.Y., for Free Recipe Booklet | 


EXCEL 
NIPPBEE 


No nipple can be made more care- 
fully. Prevents colic and sickness 
among infants. Cannot collapse. 


Sold by All Druggists 


Sample Nipple and our book, “ Worth 
Reading,” sent FREE for 2c. stamp. 


NO TONGUE TO SPEAK 


But had he the power of speech he would tell you 
plainly that BIRD MANNA is what he wants. It 
will keep Canaries in constant song all the year rouid, 
even when shedding feathers. Especially valuable 
during breeding. 15c. per cake at druggists, or by mail. } 


Birds love it. meri 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. Third St., Philadelphin, Mae 


WEDDIN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS, Late 
samples for 2. 100 VISITING CARDS, postpa 
E, J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., DEPT. B 8, ST. LOUIS 


| There is hearing for you in U 


| WILSOW’S Par Dri 


Common-Sense : 
Thousands testify to their be: 
Physicians recommend 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. * 
} fitinthe ears. Beware of 
tions. The WILSON is the 


: ne. Information and letters 

a J tisers, free, Wilson Eur Dru} 
} 104 Trust Bldg, Lonisyil 

Write for our nes 

trated paul boo! 

Trea’ 


22, STAMMER §.8 


Stammering.” Sent FREE to any person who stammers, W! rif 
particulars regarding treatment, for 6c. in stamps, to cover 


Advertising is THE modern 
ness. §25 to §75 weekly salal ; 
and openings occurring (al 
Taught by mail thoroughly 
the original Ad. instructors. 
national influence at your 

gratis. Write for free prospe 

Page-Davis Company 

Snite 18, 167 Adams Street. Chie 


SYLVIA, as pictured by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


JALWAYS EASY 


The Name 
“BOSTON GAR- 
TER” is stamped 
on every loop. 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens 
Every Pair Warranted 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
Sample Pair, Silk 50c. 
Cotton 25c. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 
Geo. Frost Co., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


} Window shades are aggravating things if they 
are not put up with the right kind of aroller. ‘The 


Improved Hartshorn 
Shade Roller 


is a guarantee of perfect satisfaction. No Tacks 
are required to fasten the shade. Be sure to get 
the genuine Hartshorn Roller, and you will save 
time, money, trouble. Look for autograph signa- 
ture of Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


A positive relief fur 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all atilic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it."' Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 


GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


—— —— J 
we. 
GERUARD MENNEN CO,, 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J, 


worth guessing for. 


By EVALYN EMERSON 


The book itself is a charming and clever love story, readable and interesting from cover to cover. 
everywhere, and each volume contains full particulars and a slip on which the reader is to register his choice. 
voting is very simple; it is a matter on which every one will naturally have an opinion; and the prize of $500.00 is 
Order through the book stores, or send $1.50 direct to the publishers. 


e The STORY of an AMERICAN COUNTESS 


SYLVIA: 


With pictures of the heroine by 
BLENNER, J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, LOUISE 
Cox, JosEpH Dr Camp, JoHn Evxiott, C. ALLAN GILBERT, ALBERT HERTER, HENRY Hutt, ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS, A. B. WENZELL. 


The PRIZE on SYLVIA’S HEAD is 


SYLVIA is the heroine of a new novel, entitled Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess. She lived abroad, 

and is described by one of her admirers as ‘‘the most beautiful woman in Europe.” 
their types of beautiful women, were invited each to make a drawing expressing his idea of the charming heroine. 
Their pictures are all reproduced as illustrations in the book. By a natural suggestion, all persons who like a good 
story and admire beautiful women are now asked to give their opinion of the types represented. 
is invited to choose from among the pictures the one which, in his judgment, is the best conception of the heroine, 
and to indicate the order in which he thinks all the others should rank. 
choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($500.00). 


ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD, 


Both these pictures copyright, 1gor, by 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., sul bisé, 


very close range with perfect results. 


representing 3 distinct lenses, enabling the operator to photograph objects at a distance or at 
It is extremely compact and is designed to fill every 


requirement for landscape or portrait photography. .% .% .% 


Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE CAMERAS IN THE WORLD 


PIERCE 


ARE FAMOUS 
HE WORLD OVE 


All dealers sell them. 
Send for our new Art Cataloque 
to Dept. K. 


EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN 


Write for our 
64 1 
pase Music 


Catalogue 


the most  com- 
plete and most 
handsomely il- 


lustrated ever 
published. Free 
for the asking. 


It will please you 
and prices will 
astonish you. 


Cash Buyers’ Union 


direct from the makers to you at almost half the price asked by music stores, 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
158-168 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


Guaranteed 
PIANOS (535; ORGANS 
Kenwood 
#115 up. $29.50 up. 
Thousands in use and pagés of testimonials in Catalogue. 
The celebra- 


a ted Fiench DE LARA 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


for professionals and 

amateurs. Violins, guaranteed for 5 years at prices never 
Guitars, Mando- known before for such high-grade, re- 
liable instruments. Write for special 


lins and Banjos, 
$2.30 to $17.90. prices on complete BAND OUTFITS. 


Please 
Address 
Dept. T-464 


Founded in I841 


Holland 
Fountain 


BACK OF THE 


GUARANTEED TO WRITE PERFECTLY FOR 5 (more likely to last 
MONEY INSTANTLY REFUNDED IF PERFECT SATISFACTION AND COMFORT 


Most modern and completely equipped Pen Factory in existence; the name ‘*t John 
envinaz, Hlolland "’"— Maker of perfect Gold’ Pens over 40 years— Master of Fountain Pen 
GUARANTEE | Construction over 20 years— Creator of styles in Pens — Guarantor of Pen Comfort. 
y y 
Made in large variety of strikingly original designs, in all sizes, and all kinds of points. 
£ y y orig’ 1s of p 
Your dealer will supply you, or write to us for free descriptive booklet, No. 68 A, and price list 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO.,127 to 129 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


20) YEARS 


IS NOT SECURED. 


Moderate prices. 


Win Promotion! 


Our Business Course will help you 
advance to a better position and 
higher salary. Includes Bookkeeping, 
Business Arithmetic, Business Forms, 
Commercial Law, Letter Writing and 
other business branches. Only spare 
time required. Tuition in cash or in- 
stallments. Catalogue free. 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1404 Transit Building, New York 


A BANK ACCOUNT and 
A FULL POCKETBOOK 
result from study with The International Correspondence 
Schools. We train men and women for better work 
and better pay, and equip inexperienced people for 


salaried positions. I. C. 8S. Textbooks make it easy 
for men and women already at work, to 


LEARN BY MAIL 
Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and Mining Engineer- 
ing; Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Ornamental 
Design ; Lettering : Book-keeping ; Stenography; French ; 
German; Spanish. State subject which interests you. 
The International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


If you will send names 


’ PAPER FREE. 


OY of 5 boy friends over 12 years of 
age we will send you The Star for three months 
free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 


THE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. | 


Our Fall and Winter Style Book of Made- 
to-Order ‘Famous Maryland’”’ Clothing 
for Men is ready. It contains samples 
of cloth, and shows fashionable styles 
that will be worn by the best dressed, 


CLOTHING—C.0.D. 


Suits and Overcoats 
from $8.90 to $25 


This book also contains special samples 
of Men’s Ready-Made Clothing, and 
quotes special bargains in Men’s, Boys’ 
and Children’s Ready-Made Clothing, 
also in Men’s Shirts, Shoes and Under- 
wear. We prepay expressage on all 
goods in this book and guarantee our 
Made-to-Order Clothing to fit. 

Our General Catalogue of Everything 
to Eat, Use and Wear quotes wholesale 
prices to consumers on over 150,000 different articles, 
and it contains over 13,000 illustrations. Each copy 
costs us $1.25 —sent to you for 10 cents, which 10 cents 
you deduct from your first order of $1.00, 

Which Book do you want? Address this way: 


Julius Hines & Son, Baltimore, Md. Dept. 438 


The ‘KNOW HOW” and the 
“ REASONS WHY” of Modern 
Agriculture thoroughly taught 
by mail, 

WM. P. BROOKS, Pu. D., 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, head of Department. 


Send for 36-page illustrated book- 


let, ‘Money in Farming,” FREE! 
Other courses: Business, Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Penmanship, fit for 
business situations. Normal courses 
fit for teachers’ certificates. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfleld, Muss. 


Twelve artists, known for 


Each reader 


The person whose list comes nearest to the 
CaRLE J. 


It is on sale 


BOSTON 


PREMO « POCO Cameras: 


j The PONY PREMO No. 6 is the finest and most complete camera ever produced. 


It has an exceedingly long draw, and is supplied with our highest grade lenses of 3 foci, 


| by practical engineers, graduates of the 


The 


i 
SYLVIA, as pictured by 
A. B. WENZELL. 


F you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 


or are not entirely pleased with 


their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 


the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 


NEw YorK, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


There’s 
no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


| CORDOVA 
Wax Candles 


Prepared in many color tints to 
harmonize with surroundings in 
dining room, drawing room, 
bed room or hall. Sold 
everywhere. Made by 


Standard Oil Co. 


ENGINEERING 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering at home without inter 
rupting other work, with small expense, 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


lealing Universities. Degrees are con- 
ferred, of C. E., Mech. E., E. E., and 
Ph. B. Write for illustrated booklet. 
NAT, CORRESPONDENCE INST. (Inc.) 
19-47 Sec. Nat, Bank Bldg, Washington, D.C, 


HARMAC BY MAIL 


A complete Pharmaceutical Education; prepares 
for registered Pharmacist or advanced standing 
in resident colleges. Diploma granted. Best course. 
Use spare hours. Begin now. Write to-day for cat- 
alogue and full particulars. National Correspondence 
School of Pharmacy, 11 N, Penn St., Indianapolis,U.S. A, 


Teaching 
and Reciting 


ThA 


Exquisite Ua ity ef lower -like Ir Agré DCE 
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TURDAY 


&: oe Ores 


auth SAT 
EVENING “POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A’ D* 1728 4y Benj.Franklin 


Philadelphia, October 19, 1901 Five Cents the Copy 


Volume 174, No. 10 


Co yright, 1901, by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, in the United States and Great Britain. Published Weekly at 425 Arch St. London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 


Fishermen 
By 


Former President 


Grover 
Cleveland 


She CurtisPublishing Company Philadelphia 


To WRIT 


Every Student 
an evidence of 


our thorough 
personal atten- 
tion to your in- 
dividual work. 


Edward K.Medara,New York. 


These faces are 
but a few of the 
many employed 
graduates who 
are earning from 
$30 to $60 per 
week, 
Horace C. Dale, 


-enusylvania. 


We are constantly in 
daily communication 
with large firms who 
are looking to employ 


Ad-writers. Our as- 
sociation in this di- 
rection is of more 


value than any one 
relying on his own 


efforts. 


William S. Bremer, Wisconsin. 


The Page-Davis Corre- 
spondence School of 
Advertising is the first 
and only institution in 
the world that teaches 
practical advertising 
thoroughly and individ- 
ually. Mr. Page and Mr. 


Davis devote their en- 


tire time to teaching. 


M. Baker, 


They do not retard your prog- 
ress by trying to hold po- 
+ sitions as Ad-writers, and 
then skim over your work 
evenings, nor do they leave 
it to subordinates. You are 
constantly, day after day, in 
direct connection with 
them. Two hundred and 
fifty employed graduates all 
over the Umited States hold- 
ing positions. 


Pennsylvania, 


Alice 


Send for our book of proofs. 
It tells all. “This is the orig- 
inal school you hear so much 
about.”” 

PAGE-DAVIS ADY. SCILOOL 
Suite 18, 167 Adams St. 
Chicago 


C. R&R. Mason, Kentucky. 


REM 


The American School of Correspondence, located in 
Boston, the home of three of America’s greatest technical 
schools, offers courses by correspondence in 
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A Defense of Fishermen— By Grover Cleveland 


Y WAY of introduction and ex- 
planation, it should be said that 
there is no intention at this time 
to deal with those who’ fish for 
a livelihood. Those sturdy and 
hard-working people need no 
vindication or defense. Our 
concern is with those who fish 
because they have an occult 
and mysterious instinct which 
leads them to love it, because 
they court the healthful, invig- 
orating exertion it invites, and 
because its indulgence brings 
them in close contact and com- 
munion with Nature’s best and 
most elevating manifestations. 
This sort of fishing is pleasure 
and not work—sport and not 
money-grabbing. Therefore it 
is contemptuously regarded in 
certain quarters as no better 
than a waste of time. Gen- 
erous fishermen cannot fail to 

look with pity upon the be- 

nighted persons who have no better conception than this 
of the uses and beneficent objects of rational diversion. 
in these sad and ominous days of mad fortune-chasing, 
bvery patriotic, thoughtful citizen, whether he fishes or 
i0t, should lament that we have not among our country- 
men more fishermen. There can be no doubt that the 
promise of industrial peace, of contented labor and of 
aealthful moderation in the pursuit of wealth, in this dem- 
beratic country of ours, would be in- 
iinitely improved if a large share of the 

‘ime which has been devoted to the con- 

toction of trust and business combina- 

jions had been spent in fishing. 

The narrow and ill-conditioned peo- 

le who snarlingly count all fishermen 

belonging to the lazy and good-for- 
othing class, and who take satisfaction 
describing an angler’s outfit as a con- 

rivance with a hook at one end and a 

i at the other, have been so thor- 

ughly discredited that no one could 

ish for their more irredeemable sub- 
ersion. Statesmen, judges, clergymen, 
wyers and doctors, as well as thou- 
ands of other outspoken members of the 
shing fraternity, have so effectively 
iven the lie to these revilers of an hon- 

t and conscientious brotherhood that 

ey are glad to find refuge in ignomin- 

us silence. 

Notwithstanding this, weak, piping 
roices are still occasionally heard accus- 
ng fishermen of certain shortcomings 
ind faults. These are so unsubstantial 
nd unimportant that, as against the high 
lace in the world’s esteem claimed by 
hose who love to fish, they might well 
ve regarded as non-essentials, or, in a 
thrase of the day, as mere matters of 
letail. But, although it may be true 
hat these charges are unworthy of 
\otice, it cannot be expected that fisher- 
nen, proud of the name, will be amiably 

illing to permit those making such 

\ccusations the satisfaction of remaining 

inchallenged, 
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The Hangers-on of the Fraternity 


At the outset, the fact should be recog- 
‘ized that the community of fishermen 
onstitute a separate class or a sub-race 
mong the inhabitants of the earth. It 
as sometimes been said that fishermen 
re born and not made. This is true to 
e extent that nothing can supply the 
ack of certain inherent, constitutional 
nd inborn qualities or traits which are 
ibsolutely necessary to a fisherman’s 
jake-up. Of course there are many who 
all themselves fishermen and who insist 
pon their membership in the fraternity 
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who have not in their veins a drop of legitimate fisherman 
blood. Their self-asserted relationship is nevertheless 
sometimes seized upon by malicious or ignorant critics as 
permitting the assumption that the weaknesses and sins of 
these pretenders are the weaknesses and sins of genuine 
fishermen ; but in truth they are only interlopers who have 
learned a little fish language, whe love to fish only ‘‘ when 
they bite,’’ who whine at bad luck, who betray incredulity 
when they hear a rousing fish story, and who do or leave 
undone many other things fatal to good and regular stand- 
ing. They are like certain whites called squaw-men, who 
hang about Indian reservations, and gain certain advantages 
in the tribes by marrying full-blooded Indian women. 
Surely no just person would for a moment suppose that 
genuine Indians could be treated fairly by measuring them 
according to a squaw-man standard. Neither can genuine 
fishermen be fairly treated by judging them according to 
the standards presented by squaw-fishermen. 


Why Fish Stories Should be Believed 


In point of fact, full-blooded fishermen whose title is 
clear, and whose natural qualifications are undisputed, 
have ideas, habits of thought and mental tendencies so 
peculiarly and especially their own, and their beliefs and 
code of ethics are so exclusively fitted to their needs and 
surroundings, that an attempt on the part of strangers to 
speak or write concerning the character or conduct of its 
approved membership savors of impudent presumption. 
None but fishermen can properly deal with these delicate 
matters. 2 

What sense is there in the charge of laziness sometimes 
made against true fishermen? Laziness has no place in 


Neither can a fisherman who, with rod in hand, sits on a bank all day be called lazy 


the constitution of a man who starts at sunrise and tramps 
all day with only a sandwich to eat, floundering through 
bushes and briers and stumbling over rocks or wading 
streams in pursuit of elusive trout. Neither can a fisher- 
man who, with rod in hand, sits in a boat or on a bank all 
day be called lazy — provided he attends to his fishing and 
is physically and mentally alert in his occupation. This 
charge may perhaps be truthfully made against squaw- 
fishermen who become easily discouraged, who ‘“‘ tire and 
faint’’ early, and lie down under the shade to sleep, or go 
in swimming, or who gaze about or read a book while 
their hooks rest baitless on the bottom ; but how false and 
unfair it is to accuse regular, full-blooded fishermen of lazi- 
ness, based on such performances as these! And yet this 
is absurdly done by those who cannot tell a reel from a 
compass, and who by way of familiarizing themselves with 
their topic leave their beds at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, ride to an office at ten, sit at a desk until three or 
perhaps five, with an hour’s interval for a hearty luncheon, 
and go home in the proud belief that they have done an 
active, hard day’s work. Fishermen find no fault with what 
they do in their own affairs, nor with their conception of 
work ; but they do insist that such people have no right to 
impute laziness to those who fish. 

It is sometimes said that there is such close relationship 
between mendacity and fishing, that in matters connected 
with their craft all fishermen are untruthful. It must, of 
course, be admitted that large stories of fishing adventure 
are sometimes told by fishermen—and why should this not 
be so? Beyond all question there is no sphere of human 
activity so full of strange and wonderful incidents as theirs. 
Fish are constantly doing the most mysterious and start- 
ling things; and no one has yet been wise enough to 
explain their ways or account for their 
conduct. The best fishermen do not 
attempt it; they move and strive in the 
atmosphere of mystery and uncertainty, 
constantly aiming to reach results with- 
out a clue, and through the cultivation 
of faculties non-existent or inoperative 
in the common mind. In these circum- 
stances fishermen necessarily see and do 
wonderful things. If those not members 
of the brotherhood are unable to assim- 
ilate the recital of these wonders, it is 
because their believing apparatus has not 
been properly regulated and stimulated. 
Such disability falls very far short of jus- 
tifying doubt as to the truth of the narra- 
tion. The things narrated have been 
seen and experienced with a fisherman’s 
eyes and perceptions. This is perfectly 
understood by listening fishermen; and 
they, to their enjoyment and edification, 
are permitted to believe what they hear. 

This faculty is one of the safest signs 
of full-blooded right to membership. If 
incredulity is intimated by a professed 
member no injustice will be done if he 
is at once put under suspicion as a 
squaw-fisherman. As to non-members 
who accuse true fishermen of falsehood, 
it is perfectly clear that they are utterly 
unfitted to deal with the subject. Upon 
this theory any story of personal expe- 
rience told by a fisherman is to the fish- 
ing apprehension indubitably true; and, 
since disbelief in other quarters is owing 
to the lack of this apprehension, the folly 
of accusing fishermen of habitual un- 
truthfulness is quite apparent. 


The Taking of Leviathan 


The position thus taken by the brother- 
hood requires that they stand solidly 
together in all circumstances. Tarpon 
fishing has added greatly to our re- 
sponsibilities. Even larger fish than 
these may, with the extension of 
American possessions, fall within the 
treatment of American fishermen. As in 
all past emergencies, we shall be found 
sufficient in such future exigencies. All 
will go well if, without a pretense of 
benevolent assimilation, we still fish as 
is our wont, and continue our belief in 
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all our brethren declare they have done or can do. A few 
thousand years ago the question was impressively asked, 
‘« Canst thou draw out leviathan with a hook?’’ We must 
not falter if, upon its repetition in the future, a brother 
replies : ‘‘ Yes, with a ten-ounce rod ;’’ nor even if another 
declares he has already landed one of these monsters. If 
American institutions ‘are found adequate to the new tasks 
which Destiny has put upon them in the extension of our 
lands, the American Chapter of the world’s fishermen 
must not fail to subdue by their time-honored methods and 
practices, and by continued truthfulness in narration of 
adventure, any new difficulties presented by the extension 
of our waters. 


Why the Biggest Fish are Always Lost 


Before leaving this branch of our subject, especial reference 
should be made to one item more conspicuous, perhaps, 
than any other, among those comprised in the general 
charge of fishermen’s mendacity. It is constantly said 
that they greatly exaggerate the size of 
the fish that are lost. This accusation, 
though most frequently and flippantly 
made, is in point of fact based upon the 
most absurd arrogance and a love of 
slanderous assertion that passes under- 
standing. These are harsh words; but 
they are abundantly justified. 

In the first place, all the presumptions 
are with the fisherman’s contention. It 
is perfectly plain that large fish are more 
apt to escape than small ones. Their 
weight and activity, combined with the 
increased trickiness and resourcefulness 
of age and experience, of course, greatly 
increase their ability to tear out the hook, 
and enhance the danger that their antics 
will expose a fatal weakness in hook, 
leader, line or rod. Another presump- 
tion which must be regretfully men- 
tioned arises from the fact that in many 
cases it is the encounter with a large fish 
which causes such excitement, and such 
distraction or perversion of judgment, as 
leads the fisherman to do the wrong thing 
or fail to do the right thing at the critical 
instant—thus actually and effectively 
contributing to an escape which could 
not and would not have occurred except 
in favor of a large fish. 

Beyond these presumptions we have 
the deliberate and simple story of the 
fisherman himself, giving with the utmost 
sincerity all the details of his misfortune, 
and indicating the length of the fish he 
has lost, or giving in pounds his exact 
weight. Now why should this statement 
be discredited? It is made by one who 
struggled with the escaped fish. Per- 
haps he saw it. This, however, is not 
important, for he certainly felt it on his 
rod, and he knows precisely how his rod 
behaves in the emergency of every con- 
ceivable strain. 


The Finny Hypnotist 


All true fishermen who listen to his 
plain, unvarnished tale accept with ab- 
solute faith the declared length and 
weight of the fish that was almost caught; 
and with every presumption, besides 
positive statement, against them, carping 
outsiders who cannot fish, and who love to accuse fisher- 
men of lying, are exposed in an attempt to originate or 
perpetuate an envious and malicious libel. 

The case of our fraternity on this point of absolute and 
exact truthfulness is capable of such irrefragable demon- 
stration that anything in the way of confession and avoid- 
ance ought to be considered inadmissible. And yet simply 
for the sake of argument, or by way of curious speculation, 
it may be interesting to intimate how a variation of a few 
inches in the exact length or a few ounces in the exact 
weight of a lost fish, as given by the loser, may be ac- 
counted for, without attributing to him intentional false- 
hood. The theory has been recently started that a trained 
hunting dog points a bird in the field solely because the 
bird’s scent creates a hypnotic influence on the dog 
which impels him by a sort of suggestion to direct his nose 
toward the spot from which such scent emanates. If there 
is anything worth considering in this theory why may not 
a struggling fish at the end of a line exert such a hypnotic 
influence on the intensely excited and receptive nature at 
the other extremity of the fishing outfit as to suggest 
an arbitrary and independent statement of the dimensions 
of the hypnotizer? 

With the accusations already mentioned it would certain- 
ly seem that the enmity of those who revile fishermen and 
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their ways should be satisfied. They have not been con- 
tent, however, in the demonstration of their evil-mindedness 
without adding to their indictment against the brother- 
hood the charge of profanity. Of course, they have not 
the hardihood to allege that our profanity is of that habitual 
and low sort which characterizes the coarse and ill-bred, 
who offend all decent people by constantly interlarding 
their speech with fearful and irrelevant oaths. They, 
nevertheless, find sufficient excuse for their accusation in 
the sudden ejaculations, outwardly resembling profanity, 
which are occasionally wrung from fishermen in trying 
crises and in moments of soul-straining unkindness of Fate. 

Now this question of profanity is largely one of intention 
and deliberation. The man who, intending what he says, 
coolly indulges in imprecation, is guilty of an offense that 
admits of no excuse or extenuation ; but a fisherman can 
hardly be called profane who, when overtaken without 
warning by disaster, and abruptly hurled from the exhil- 
arating heights of delightful anticipation to the depths of 
dire disappointment, impulsively gives vent to his pent-up 
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/t is probably better not to speak at all 


emotion by the use of a word which, though found in the 
list of oaths, is spoken without intentional imprecation 
and because nothing else seems to suit the occasion. It is 
by no means to be admitted that fishing tends even to this 
semblance of profanity. On the contrary, it imposes a self- 
restraint and patient forbearance upon its advanced devo- 
tees which tend to prevent sudden outbursts of feeling. 

It must in frankness be admitted, however, by fishermen 
of every degree, that when the largest trout of the day 
winds the leader about a snag and escapes after a long 
struggle, or when a large salmon or bass, apparently 
fatigued to the point of non-resistance, suddenly, by an 
unexpected and vicious leap, frees himself from the hook, 
the fisherman’s code of morals will not condemn beyond 
forgiveness the holder of the straightened rod if he impul- 
sively, but with all the gentility at his command, exclaims : 
“Damn that fish!’”’ It is probably better not to speak at 
all; but if strong words are to be used perhaps these will 
serve as well as any that can do justice to the occasion. 

Uncle Toby, overcome with tender sympathy, swore 
with an unctious, rotund oath, that his sick friend should 
not die; and we are told that ‘‘ the accusing spirit which 
flew up to Heaven’s chancery with the oath blushed as he 
gave it in; and the recording angel as he wrote it down 
dropped a tear upon the word and blotted it out forever.” 


October 19, 190T 


The defense of the fishing fraternity which has been he} 
attempted is by no means as completely stated as 
should be. Nor should the world be allowed to overloo 
the admirable affirmative qualities which exist amon 
genuine members of the brotherhood, and the useful trai 
which an indulgence in the gentle art cultivates and fos- 
ters. A recital of these, with a description of the perso 
peculiarities found in the ranks of fishermen and the 
fluence of these peculiarities on success or failure, a 
necessary to a thorough vindication of those who worthil 
illustrate the virtues of our clan. 
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Landing a Record Bass 


ME. . FRANK LAWRENCE, a leading capitali 
Chicago, who has made the study of game fish 
their proper protection a life-work, holds the Ameri 
record for having landed the largest small-mouthed 
His historic catch was made in 
Lake, Wisconsin, on the morning 
October 26, 1899. This achieveme 
told by him as follows : 

The day was ideal for fishing and I] 
two lines out to a length of one hund 
feet—one in my hand, the other 
tached to the boat, which was rowed 
as good a boatman as ever drew an 
My seat was so arranged that I co 
command a view of both my lines. 
hooks were baited with live minno 
Suddenly the rod in my hand gave 
swift bend—the kind of a quiver 
shoots a thrill through the heart of 
real sportsman. 

Ordinarily when a fisherman hooks 
good bass there is opportunity for 
to show his judgment and skill in pl 
ing his catch. That comes in just a 
the fish has taken the bait—a momen 
of hesitation, as it were. But this ti 
was given no chance of that kind. — 
victim simply marched from the mom 
he took hold, without an instant’s relay 
ation. Peculiarities of his manceuv 
made me think, for a few moments, | 
I had hooked a large and unusu 
gamy pickerel. Then came the stri 
the leap into the air —and my boa 
yelled: ‘‘He’s a bass, and a whopper 

Carefully I worked him alongsi 
only to see him escape the landing- 
and again make for deep water. Al 
arts of piscatorial diplomacy were rf 
quired to get him back again. He pu 
up a splendid fight; but care and dec 
sion finally placed him in the bottom 
the boat. Instantly I saw that he wa: 
king of his kind and deserved mount 
The boatman was about to throw f 
into the box with the others, b 
stopped this, fearing he would be 
lated. By agreeing to pay the boa 
for his coat I induced him to part 
it, that I might use it asa wrapping. 
reaching shore I had the fish weigh 
He tipped the scales at seven po 
and six ounces. Next morning he 
carried to the village drug store 
weighed in the presence of witne 
He had shrunk to seven pounds two 
one-half ounces. After mounting 
viewed by thousands of persons in Chicago’s la 
sporting-goods store. Later I received a handsome 
for having landed the largest small-mouthed bas 
record. a 

My most heart-breaking experience as a fisherman Wé 
in association with Mr. Roswell Miller, formerly Pres: 
and now Chairman of the Board of the Chicago, Milwau 
and St. Paul Railway. It was in Little John’s 
Wisconsin. Mr. Miller frankly confessed himself a n 
in fishing, but I had been for sixteen years a devoted 
ciple of Walton. When I landed a twenty-seven p 
muskellonge I thought my laurels were secure. Im 
my feelings when Mr. Miller hauled out a monster one t 
weighed thirty-four and one-half pounds, and made 1 
catch look tame and commonplace ! ! ' 

My prize day’s fishing was had in Rice Lake, Wises 1s 
in company with Mr. James Downey, Chicago’s fo 
Commissioner of Public Works. We landed twen' 
muskellonge, and all big ones, too. In the old day 
Gogebic Lake, with a companion, I took one hundred < 
sixty-three good black bass ina day. That was fishing! 

Real sportsmen will willingly obey the laws and se 
promote the protection of game fish against \ 
destruction. Most of this comes from pot fishers and t 


who lack the sportsman’s instincts. a 
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PART II 


HE investments of a large 
ap institution constitute one 
of its most serious re- 
sponsibilities. The ordinary 
_visks may not be incurred. Every 
step taken must at all events be 
supposed at the time to be per- 
fectly secure. This naturally 
increases the amount and the 
responsibility of the work. A 
large university will have from 
five to fifteen millions of dollars 
of endowment funds invested in 
various forms. A portion of this 
will be in real estate which must 
be kept in repair, on which taxes 
are to be paid, and from which 
rents will be collected. City 
business property is regarded 
with special favor as fulfilling in 
a satisfactory way the most rigid 
demands imposed by the nature 
of the trust; but residence prop- 
| erty will in all probability form 
a large factor in the situation; 
f and the university is thus brought 
‘into contact as landlord with perhaps hundreds of tenants. 
| Other desirable forms of investment, besides fees and 
mortgages, are, of course, bonds, particularly railroad bonds 
_ (when they are sufficiently protected), and stocks, especially 
jwhen gifts are paid in this form, for ordinarily a board of 
\trustees will hesitate to buy stocks. The business of a uni- 
_ versity, with eight or ten millions of dollars which continually 
require to be reinvested, is therefore equivalent to the work 
“of two or three large banks, and the strictly banking part of 
the business transactions thus involved is not inconsiderable. 
-|This business is also a real-estate business of no small mag- 
nitude, with its purchases and sale of property and its deal- 
ings with tenants. 
| There remain to be considered, among the other classes of 
‘|those with whom the university deals in a business way, the 
large number of persons ordinarily knownas patrons. It may 
be suggested that this relationship is one of philanthropy 
rather than one of business. Those, however, who are 
acquainted with the relation in its details understand that it 
is, after all,-a strictly business matter. Men and women con- 
tribute to the funds of an institution only when they have sat- 
isfied themselves that its affairs are managed in a strictly 
business manner. Their gifts are made on certain conditions 
which they expect to be carried out in a legal way. It is 
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ime are spent in securing contributions. In special cases 
and under special circumstances such effort is sometimes 
made, but in general the money which such an institution 
, Petsives in the form of gifts comes without solicitation. It is 
sae to assert that in the case of ninety per cent. of the money 
given to a large institution, the initiative is taken by the 
donor, and not by the university concerned. It is surely a 
atter of business, in so far as the university undertakes to 
carry out in detail certain conditions imposed. These condi- 
tions sometimes involve annuities, and the university for the 
tee being undertakes the work of an insurance company. 
At other times they take the form of a trust, the property 
‘ing committed to the university with the understanding 
hat all or certain portions of its income shall be given to 
ertain persons during life. In these cases the university 
Sumes the responsibility and duties of a trust company. 
The relationship, therefore, in many cases becomes a business 
one. 
of The Duties of University Business Men 
The university has different agencies for the transaction of its 
dusiness. It is first of all the function of the trustees to con- 
tol and manage the business affairs of the institution. The 
aculties of the institution are given power to conduct the 
tducational side of the work subject to certain general regu- 
ations imposed by the trustees. In general trustees act only 
; ke those matters which involve the expenditure of money, but 
his, of course, includes appointments on the staff of instruc- 
jion. The statutes of a large university, enacted by the 
rustees, take up those questions which involve money matters 
well as the general organization of the institution. 
‘The president of the board of trustees is in many of the 
_ jatger institutions also the president of the university, and as 
uch acts as chief executive officer in business as well as in 
‘ducational matters. In other institutions the president of 
he board is a man selected for his good 
jusiness discretion, and he devotes himself 
nm large measure to the material interests of 
‘he institution. His judgment has great 
veight in the determination of all matters of 
: business character. The treasurer of the 
Niversity is in some cases the business man- 
}Ser. In others he acts only as custodian of 
Il funds. In the latter case he is generally 
chairman of the finance committee. To 
@ business manager or the treasurer is 
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committed the general oversight of the university business. 
It is he who superintends the management of buildings and 
grounds, who takes the initiative in presenting investments 
for consideration, who looks after the property and property 
interests of the institution. The treasurer or business 
manager of a large institution has greater and more varied 
responsibility resting upon him than has the president of 
even a large bank. 

Besides the business manager, the university will have a 
registrar, or bursar, who receives fees, rents rooms in the 
halls, and collects bills for board; a director for the manage- 
ment of its printing and publishing; directors also for the 
museum work, the library and the various laboratories, each 
of which has its business side; purchasing agents in various 
departments, or officers authorized to make purchases. 

An auditor or chief accountant will have charge of the uni- 
versity accounts and audit all expenditures. The staff of 


accountants in such an institution is as largeas that of agreat | 


business concern, and its stenographic force will in all proba- 
bility be much larger. The force of janitors and servants 
already referred to completes the list of agencies for the exe- 
cution of the business or material side of the work. 

The president, in addition to his educational duties, is 
expected to negotiate contracts with the members of the 
teaching staff; to look after the expenditures in the various de- 
partments, and to see that they do not exceed the appropria- 
tions; to serve on those committees of the trustees that have 
to do with the buildings, grounds and investments; to take 
the necessary steps which will lead to the voluntary contribu- 
tion of funds to the university by its patrons. Though gen- 
erally relieved from direct contact with employees, janitors, 
and servants, he must be sufficiently familiar with the situa- 
tion in each case to know that the work is being performed 
satisfactorily and at not too great a cost, to harmonize dif- 
ferent opinions in respect to the form and character of build- 
ings to be erected, and to consider departmental requests for 
expenditures of various kinds. 


Conservatism in College Business 


If we ask what principles in general guide and control in the 
administration of the business affairs of a large university 
there would be found, of course, much variation in the opin- 
ions expressed. But, in general, I think those who have had 
experience in this field of business would agree to the follow- 
ing propositions: 

First: The business affairs of a great institution should be 
conducted not for the sake of increasing the business, but ina 
manner wholly subservient to the best interests of the educa- 
tional work which has been undertaken. To this end every 
dollar possible, consistent with good business prudence, will 
be expended for educational purposes, and every dollar pos- 
sible will be saved from the expenditures involved in the 
administration of the business affairs. In other words, the 
successful business management is not in itself an end but 
merely a means for providing facilities of an educational 
character. 

Second: The business affairs ofa large institution are of 
the nature of a public trust and consequently differ essentially 
from the business affairs of a company or an individual. It 
follows that no risk of any kind may be incurred. Speculation 
with university funds is criminal. A transaction which would 
be perfectly proper, and from a business point of view satis- 
factory, for an individual, may be utterly lacking in those 
characteristics which should secure its approval by the board 
of trustees of a university. It is probable that no business 
management in the world is more conservative than that of the 
large institutions of learning. It is also probable that in no 
other business concerns has the percentage of loss on invest- 
ments or from dishonesty been so small. 

Third: The trusteeship of a university, although involving 
the greatest possible responsibility and demanding work in 
large amount and of high character, must be a voluntary serv- 
ice. The president of the university should be the only 
salaried officer among the trustees; an exception will be made 
in case of the treasurer if he is at the same time business 
manager. It may not be claimed that such voluntary service 
is dificult to secure. The honor and satisfaction of connec- 
tion with a work of such character will be found sufficient to 
satisfy men of the highest ability. 

Fourth: In the administration of the business affairs of an 
institution the principles of civil service must prevail. 
Favoritism of any kind, not to speak of nepotism, are insuf- 
ferable. Those who are held responsible for certain divi- 
sions of the work must be given the privilege of making 
recommendations for the positions under their direction, sub- 
ject to the approval of the higher authorities. Promotion 


from those already in the ranks is an essential element. 


Fifth: Absolute economy must 
be exercised in every depart- 
ment of the institution. The 
officers charged with the re- 
sponsibility of expending 
money should be held to strict 
account. It is undoubtedly 
true that many men, who are 
eminent in their respective de- 
partments for learning and for 
ability to give instruction, fail 
from the business point of view 
to conduct their own affairs or 
those of the institution, when 
intrusted to them, with proper 
care. Debt may be incurred 
only when satisfactory provi- 
sion has been made in advance 
for its payment when due. 

Sixth: Special consideration 
from the business point of view 
must be given to the problems 
connected with the expenses of 
student life. It is a mistake 
to encourage luxury or even to 
make it possible. However 
wealthy a young man may be, 
he cannot spend a large sum 
of money annually and be a student. 


For the time being, 
at all events, he must limit his expenditures, and directly or 


indirectly the university must see that this is done. On the 
other hand, it is equally important that provision be made 
for the assistance of worthy students who find themselves 
unable to continue their work for lack of means. It is pos- 
sible to make mistakes in assisting students who do not de- 
serve assistance, and in rendering assistance in a manner 
which will injure the student even if he deserves help. To 
require that every student who receives help from the uni- 
versity shall make suitable return to the university in the 
form of service or of repayment of money is a practical busi- 
ness way of treating the whole matter. Help should be ren- 
dered only in return for work done or as a loan to be repaid. 
In the latter case there is no objection from the business point 
of view if the loan is arranged on terms especially favorable 
to the student. Such a student cannot be expected in every 
case to furnish satisfactory security, but without such security 
money should not be loaned except to those whose character 
is personally known to the ‘officers to be above reproach. 

Seventh: The financial transactions of a large institution 
should be announced regularly to the public. The exact 
amount of expenditures in the various departments, even in 
detail, the receipts from any and every source, are facts 
which the public deserve to know; and knowledge of these 
facts will give to the university the confidence of the public. 
No single act can be performed by an institution that will 
accomplish greater good than the regular and systematic 
publication in official form of the receipts and expenditures of 
money. 

Contracts that May Properly be Broken 


Eighth: Contracts with members of the teaching staff are not 
treated like contracts with the officers of the university con- 
ducting the business side of the institution or like contracts 
made in ordinary business affairs. A large university is accus- 
tomed to accept the resignation of a professor or instructor 
whenever it may be proffered, whatever may have been the 
time for which the professor or instructor was appointed. 
Resignations are thus accepted in the case of men who have 
been appointed to do a certain service, and who before even 
beginning to do that service desire to connect themselves with 
another institution. It is not considered out of place for one 
institution to make assiduous effort to draw away a member 
of the staff of another institution. The feeling prevails every- 
where in the large universities that whatever is for the best 
interests of the individual will in the end prove to be for the 
best interests of education; and the university can in no case 
afford to deprive an individual officer of an opportunity to 
accept a position of higher opportunity and influence. It is 
only in the smaller institutions of learning that this principle 
is not acted upon. 

Ninth: A university, although possessed of twenty millions 
of dollars, is, from the legal point of view, a charitable institu- 
tion. Whatever may be its wealth or influence its affairs are 
managed as are those of great charitable institutions. It does 
not hesitate to accept from any and every source gifts, large 
or small, with which to prosecute its work for the public 
benefit. It declares no dividends, but it gives to the public 
through its students every dollar paid by the students, and 
with each such dollar three or five in addition. 

There are to-day fifteen or twenty institu- 
tions in America with reference to which the 
above statements, with modifications, will be 
essentially true. Reference to particular in- 
stitutions has been omitted because such re- 
ference could not be furnished without at the 
same time giving rise to misunderstanding. 
Enough has been said perhaps to show that a 
great institution of learning, altogether aside 
from its educational work, is a business con- 
cern which deserves to take its place side by 
side with the world’s other great business 
concerns. 


Thompson’s Progress—bBy» Cutcliffe Hyne 


BLACK THURSDAY 


HE British business barometer 
is had been steadily falling for 
some time, but when it reached 
Stormy it went down with tumbles 
and bounds. In Bradford, where 
men work largely on overdraft, there 
were signals on every hill which 
pointed toa general collapse. Prices 
of wool and yarn and stock gen- 
erally shrank like ice in sunshine. 
Men who on their balance-sheets of 
a month before counted themselves 
as moderately affluent, now saw 
ruin gibbering at them. A_ pesti- 
lence of bankruptcy swept the town. 
Hardly any of the small men escaped. 
Even the biggest were badly shaken. 
It was grimly said on ’Change that 
the Official Receiver’s was the only 
concern in the town running full 
time. 

Hophni Asquith, of the dashing, 
pushing, thriving firm of Thompson 
& Asquith, found himself left alone 
in sole charge, and very soon lost his 
head. He saw things go from bad 
to worse, and watched firm after firm 
in which they were heavily interested 
come toppling down like autumn 
leaves in a breeze; and in the stress 
of arranging for salvage of the . 
wreck he lost his health. An epi- 
demic of measles had been running 
through the mill hands, then the 
Asquith children got it, and finally 
Hophni himself, who was a man of 
no stamina, and who was just then 
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even more run down than usual, 
got bowled over with the ridiculous childish complaint. 


In less of a commercial crisis, or with his partner at home, 
Hophni Asquith would have taken the wise course and sub- 
mitted to the stereotyped treatment. But he was a man who 
knew only how to win; he could not take losses without 
dropping his nerve; and he felt also that he had been left in 
charge of affairs by his partner, and had no one in the office 
who could in the least take his place. As a consequence he 
tried to put the measles to one side, and as a natural result 
of this cavalier treatment, the measles in their revenge very 
nearly killed him. 

T. Thompson, the brain of the firm, was in America, and 
so, with Hophni incapacitated, Fortune, who happened to be 
in one of her most impish moods just then, simply played 
ducks and drakes with credits and assets. 

In blissful unconsciousness of all this domestic turmoil, 
Mr. Thomas Thompson toured the United States, arranging 
agencies, and making local merchants acquainted with the 
New York house which Messrs. Thompson & Asquith, mer- 
chants, had established to sell the goods of Messrs. Thompson 
& Asquith, manufacturers. The war between North and 
South was just over; the country was licking its wounds 
and getting into its stride again; and the Morrill tariff, which 
had practically prohibited all textile trade with Great 
Britain, was struck off the statute list. The Democratic 
party was, for the time being, coquetting with free trade. 
America just then was not far-seeing enough to grasp what 
high protection could do for her manufactories. 

Tom did not compete with the other Yorkshire firms who 
already imported fine stuffs and catered for the clothing of 
the few. He decided that the many—who still remained 
unprovided for—were quite good enough for him. They 
wanted cheaper material, but the percentage of profit which 
it would stand was quite as great, and the demand was about 
one thousand times as big. There were fewer rich people in 
the States then than in this era of the trusts, and Thompson 
& Asquith were quite open to making their quiet seventy- 
five per cent. on showy, cheap fabrics which any one with the 
least amount of good taste would turn up the nose at. Allow- 
ance had to be made, of course, for bad debts; but the 
seventy-five per cent. was especially devised to counteract 
these reductions, and so the honest paid for their more 
knavish neighbors. 

Be it said, however, that Tom had not crossed the Western 
Ocean entirely in pursuit of the nimble dollar. The acquisi- 
tion of money and power were certainly great objects in his 
life, but just at that period the winning of the hand of Miss 
Mary Norreys in marriage appeared to him an even greater 
necessity. He had first come across Miss Norreys by acci- 
dent: he intended that her further cultivation should be a 
matter of design. But here caste stepped in and set up an 
enormous barrier. The girl was the descendant of a long 
line of country gentlefolk: Tom was a mere collier’s whelp. 
In Mr. Norreys’ eyes he was certainly xouveau, and only 
problematically rich. Mr, Norreys saw no dignity whatever 
in labor, and considered that consols and land were the only 


Editor's Note—This is the fifth of six striking stories by Mr. 
Hyne descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. The 
first described him as a vagrant poacher, ignorant, but of marvelous 
skill and cleverness. The second showed how, having conquered 
an education, he exerted his amazing forcefulness and won a 
partnership in a mill. In the third tale he is a prosperous mill 
owner. The fourth told how he met Mary Norreys, daughter of a 
proud and wealthy landowner, and how he fell in love with her 
and determined to marry her. 
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None of his people had ever 
been mixed up with trade, and he would be not-exactly- 
blessed if he let any of them begin in his time. Tom might 
take himself and his aspirations to the devil, and as for Miss 
Mary Norreys, she preserved a face of unruffled composure, 
as though the subject were entirely beneath her concern; and 
Tom loved her for it. 

This was no sentence delivered in so many words. Tom 
had far too much tact to let matters come to an open fracas. 
The Norreys’ shootings and fishing had been let, and Tom 
had rented them; he had taken a house in the neighborhood 
and furnished it lavishly; he had set up horses, carriages, 
kennels, cooks, a refrigerating plant, and a highly experi- 
enced butler. He asked Norreys father and Norreys son to 
shoot with him and dine, and they did both. He repeated 
the dose three times before the invitation was returned. And 
in this proportion they entertained one another during the 
shooting season. 

All Tom’s instincts went toward a quick settlement. He 
wanted Mary Norreys badly; he wished her to want him as 
soon as possible; so that then they might get married and 
push on with the business of advancing the power and for- 
tunes of Mr. and Mrs. T. Thompson. But he recognized that 
here was no bargain to be pushed through by sheer power of 
will; his tongue was quick, and that of Mr. Norreys was 
slow; but Mr. Norreys’ drawl somehow carried a power with 
it that Tom could not fail to recognize, though it was beyond 
his art to reproduce it. 

It annoyed him to wait; it annoyed him when he was given 
very plainly to understand that the lady’s hand was probably 
for another, and certainly not for him; but these things did 
not in the least disturb his desire to marry her, or upset his 
cool faith that one day or another he would bring this thing 
to pass. He had never been thwarted yet in any really 
important matter, financial or otherwise, that he had firmly 
set his mind on; it had grown to be acreed with him that 
anything within sight could be got if only you tried hard 
enough for it; and he did not intend that his theories should 
be upset by a matter which lay so entirely near to his heart 
as this marrying of Miss Mary Norreys. 

It is probable that in the end Mr. Norreys got a trifle fright- 
ened at the continued sight of Tom’s big dogged jaw, and 
the prevalent rumors of his hard persistency and his 
unbroken success. He was a man who took a heavy pride in 
keeping his family within its caste, even in the female 
branches, and, moreover, he was a man who took no superflu- 
ous risks. So one day, in reply to an invitation to dine and 
shoot, Tom was informed that Mr. Norreys and his second 
daughter, Mary, had gone abroad for an indefinite period. 

Inquiry showed that the destination was America, but 
nothing further disclosed itself. Mr. Norreys had taken 
particular care that his route should not be advertised, by 
the simple expedient of not deciding upon one before he 
sailed. 

However, America in those days was a far smaller place 
than it is now, and Tom wired Liverpool for a berth in the 
next boat, and sailed for New York next day. It occurred 
to him that now was the exact moment to push the American 
branch of his firm’s business into active life. Hophni 
Asquith quite saw the point of this, and as he had to be left 
in charge in the meanwhile Tom sat with him in the office 
during the remaining twenty hours he had in England, and 
together they talked through and decided on the policy of 
Thompson & Asquith for the next six weeks, with what 
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Tom sent them in return two 
charges of number six shot 


October 19, 19 
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seemed to them a microscopic tho: 
oughness. 

Through New York, if they hi 
reached that port, the Norreys 
passed without trace, but Tom 
on a couple of reliable men to 
out for him their movements, a 
the meanwhile took up the a 
of his business with the result a 
recorded. 

In due time a report of their prog. 
ress reached him. They 
landed in Philadelphia, and afte 
week in Pennsylvania had g 
straight down South to visit fri 
who had a plantation in 
Carolina. Tom got the new 
Baltimore and took the cars — 
night for Asheville. : 

As he sat a day later on the Pp 
of the Battery Hotel, smoki a 
after-dinner cigar, and look 
thoughtfully at the blinking fi 
a man swung around the corner 

‘“ Fancy seeing you here!”? _ 

“Why, Emmott !’’ 

‘Oh, it’s all right about 
live out Arden way when ] 
home, though that’s been seldon 
last fifteen years.’’ a 

“Are your people the Emmo 
Bowden’s Bluff by any chances 

“ Certainly.” 

“Never talk to me of coin 
dence again. Who’d have tho 
of connecting John Emmott, 
merchant of Berlin, with these p' 
here? Why, man, I didn’t ; 
know you were a Yank!’’ 

““T’m not. I’m a Southerner 

‘Beg your pardon. Being a mere Englishman I 
quite understand your distinctions in this country yet 
you didn’t take much interest in the war, did you?’’ 

John Emmott flushed. ‘‘ You’ve got on to rather a delic 
subject, but as you’re down here perhaps I’d better ex 
I didn’t agree with local theories on slave-holding w 
was a youngster, and so they took me down from Har 
and, in fact, I more or less got the dirty kick-out. T 
the way I drifted to Germany. When the war came I 
wanted to get back to my country more badly than y 
think. But I couldn’t fight for the South as I still didi 
like what was the essence of its theories; and I wasn’t go 
to be a renegade and fight against it. So I stayed on 
Berlin and bought Bradford yarns. But,’’ he added wil 
sigh, ‘‘the mischief isn’t over yet, and I’ve come to see i 
can’t help straighten things out a bit. The old people 
seen a heap of trouble, and—vwell, they’re old, and I’ 
only son they’ve left. They haven’t invited me, mind 
I guess, if they’ve lost everything else, they’ve their prid 
still. But I’ ve a notion if I come back as the prowig 
they’d be pleased enough to provide the veal.’”’ 

‘* Pretty those fireflies are, snapping away under thel 
I’d like to meet your people. May I drive over when y: 
settled in?”’ 

‘“ Now, why the deuce do you say that? You take 
timental interest in the South. Your sympathies ar 
the Northerners, if you take any interest in the count 
all. And besides, from what I know of you myself, an 
what I’ve heard of you in Bradford, it’s a sure thin: 
can’t do anything unless T. Thompson is to make 
dollars over it. Now, what do you want out of my poo 
people in their trouble? What’s your little game?’’ 

““Don’t get angry, and I’1l make a small confession. 
net your people I want to meet at all. But they hav 
guests just now who interest me very much indeed.” — 

John Emmott leaned forward in his rocker and tapped | 
on the knee. ‘‘Say, I don’t know whether you are t 
quite innocently, or whether you are tackling a very d 
ous job. But if you’ll take the cinch from me you’ll g 
North and get on with your ordinary business. You w 
find it healthy out at Arden if you’re going there fo 
amusement, and if you’ve taken on some job for your. 
the Yankees, you’ll find this neighborhood very 
indeed. Just remember that the white men around h 
all ruined, and they’re feeling pretty desperate iu 
and 1—well, I’m not John Emmott, of Berlin, just now, 
a Southerner. 4 

Tom listened unmoved. 
want to see.’’ 

““ How did you know they were staying at Bowden’ 
It’s news to me., You seem to know a good deal.’’ 

‘“Well,”’ said Tom with a grim smile, ‘“as you ap 
think I’m trying to force my way into your house fo! 
suspicious motive which I haven’t arrived at yet, perhaf 
only due for me to tell you that my one object is to” 
Miss Norreys. I can’t afford to let any time slip by. | 
she is practically engaged to another man whom her 
arranged for her to meet on the steamer coming out, 
going to knock him out of the running if I have to be 
of America to do it.’’ 

John Emmott shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘If you 
you will, and there’s an end of it. I know you're a | 
pig-headed to change your mind through any argum 
mine if you have made up your mind on the matter. 


“It’s Mr. and Miss Nor : 


ouble comes, and you find yourself in the middle of it, 
don’t say I haven’t warned you. And,” he added, in a 
| harder voice, ‘‘ if the trouble does come and we find ourselves 
on opposite sides, don’t think that because I have known you 
in Europe I shall refrain from shooting you here.’’ 

“TJ can tell you in a moment which side I shall be on, and 
that is the side favored by Miss Norreys. I don’t know 
which that is, and I do not remarkably care. As for your 
suggestion of shooting, I’1] take the hint, and provide myself 
with a weapon to-morrow. And now suppose we change the 
subject. Tell me, will you, what sport there is in the neigh- 
-borhood? You’ve wild turkeys here, haven’t you? I’d like 
_much to bag a couple or so if it could be managed.”’ 

On the afternoon of next day Mr. Thomas Thompson, 
‘spruce in person and neatly booted, rode out on a hired 
horse with a hard mouth and a bullet-clipped ear. He had 
-ashot-gun on a sling over his shoulder, and two hundred 
twelve-bore cartridges in a neat roll over the pommel of his 
ysaddle. When he was alone, and riding down a track 
between high woods, he pulled a miniature from his pocket 
‘and nodded to it cheerily. ‘‘I’m going to have you, you 
know,” he said, ‘‘so you might as well give in without tur- 
‘ther trouble. Eh, lassie, but you are a beauty! You are 
‘worth the fighting for. And yet, so far, the only things tan- 
gible I’ve got to remind me of you are a picture and a stuffed 
trout. Well, I guess they’re enough, and I could do without 
even those at a pinch. I’m not likely to forget you this side 
of eternity.”’ 

When he came out into Arden village beside the railroad 
‘track he met a party of negro militia shuffling along through 
‘the dust, and they, after the custom of that unhappy period, 
‘pelted him with impertinences. Somehow his gorge arose 
within him. The atmosphere of the South was beginning to 
sink in. But one thing puzzled him. Why should they hail 
\)him as ‘‘ Mo’ Kuklux trash?’?’ What was this Kuklux? 
‘I ‘He had heard of it several times within the last day or two, 
_ but whenever he asked for explanation he could only get a 
(stare and anevasion. From John Emmott in particular his 
question drew forth some- 
‘ thing very like rudeness. 


“Tf you don’t know what 

the Kuklux is, you’ll do 

iquite well without being 

jtold. If you do know, 

_ you've come to the wrong 

__ man here if you’re trying to 

‘pump me for further point- 

ers.”’ 

} It was seldom he could 

d ‘let his hard-mouthed old 

/ ‘troop-horse go beyond a 
walk. The roads over 

_ jwhich he traveled had been 

- jeut up with the passage of 
guns and the heavy trans- 

‘port of an army, and no one 

\thought of repairing them. — 

‘This annoyed him, because 
in the first instance he was 
always a man who liked 
‘quick movement, and in the 
second, he was vaguely con- 
scious of some disturbing 
influence in the air. He 
was nervous about the 
‘safety of Miss Norreys. He 
wanted to be at hand ready 
to look after her. He had 
never known what it was to 
be nervous about anybody 
before. 

The attitude, too, of the 
various people he asked his 
ay from was not reassur- 
ing. When he inquired for 
rden, they just pointed 
listlessly enough; when he 
mentioned Bowden’s Bluff 

they stared at him inquir- 

ingly; when he added the 
hame of Colonel Emmott, 
the blacks cursed him, and 

ie whites usually threw in 

a word of warning. ‘‘I suppose you know what you’re 

about ? » was their usual question. But one lean tar-heeler 
was more open. ‘‘Say, you’re liable to ’n attack of chills- 
an’-fever daown at the Kernel’s to-day. You pull raound 
Sonny, and get away back.’’ Tom stuck out his jaw and 
rode on. 
| When he came to it the once prosperous plantation was a 
sufficiently dismal sight. Here and there sorghum, corn or 
tobacco grew with uncultivated rankness; but the zigzag 
snake-fences were derailed or spread level with the ground, 
nd in many places the secondary-growth forest sprouted 
shoulder high. The house itself, a fine building of stone, 
bad escaped fire and shot, but neglect and the climate had 
k arked it with terrible fingers. Its piazzas were mere 
— of trumpet vine; the shutters of the windows limped 
on Single hinges; the gaps in the cockled gray shingles were 
an invitation to the jays and squirrels. There was the faint 
smell of wood smoke somewhere in the air, but no reek came 
rom the chimneys, and from the front of the house no trace of 
yecent human occupation betrayed itself. Tom moved sharply 
ip to the entrance steps on his uneasy-gaited horse, and 
900 sharply about him. Hornets were building their clay- 
— nests in the angles of the front door’s panels. A lithe 
lack snake flickered away under the foundation pillars of 
house like the lash of a vanishing whip. Tom made no 
npt at this unpromising door. He wheeled his horse 
h intention to circle the house and try if the back offered 
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Why should they hail him as ‘Mo’ Kuklux trash ?” 
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more hospitality. But around the first angle he stopped, 
chuckled, and swung off his hat. Miss Mary Norreys was 
displayed in a string hammock between two of the posts of 
the piazza. 

She colored a little, and nodded to him. 

“You expected me, of course?’’ he asked. 

She answered this rather Jesuitically. ‘‘ Papa didn’t.’’ 

““Emmott did say I was coming, then?’’ 

“He brought the news this morning. Papa went away 
yesterday, over to Tennessee. If he had known of your 
arrival I’m sure he would have stayed to receive you.’’ 

Tom chuckled. ‘‘I suppose { should take his sudden exit 
from England as some kind of compliment.’’ 

““What is the connection? He came out to see Colonel 
Emmott, who is an old friend of his. I didn’t know you 
even knew the Emmotts.”’ 

Miss Norreys had a twinkle in her eye. 

“Oh, John Emmott is an old acquaintance of mine. 
Didn’t he tell you? Perhaps not, though; he seems in a 
queer mood just now. By the way, sudden thought, did John 
Emmott come out in the same boat with you?”’ 

“No; why?” 

“ Because,’’ said Tom coolly, ‘‘I’m told there was a man 
in that boat who seems to be in my way, and if there is any 
one I have got to put my heel on—or, if necessary, shoot —I 
should prefer that it is not an old friend.” 

Mary Norreys pulled herself out of the hammock and stood 
facing him, with the piazza rail and its straggle of trumpet 
vine between them. ‘‘Mr. Thompson, I don’t pretend to 
misunderstand you, but please remember that I resent this. 
I do not know what rumors you may have heard, but I may 
tell you that the person you talk about is no more to me 
than —than you are.’’ 

‘““That’s all right, then,’’ said Tom bluntly. 
told me you were engaged.’’ 

She bit her lip and flushed. ‘‘ Your information seems 
surprisingly accurate. We were en e are not now. 
When Mr.—when he heard we were- coming to Colonel 


“ But they 


There was something in Colonel 
So my father 
The engagement was my father’s wish from 
the beginning.”’ 

Tom rubbed a fly from his horse’s bullet-clipped ear with 


Emmott’s, he objected. 
Emmott’s political opinions he did not like. 
broke it off. 


a switch. ‘‘ Now, I find Colonel Emmott’s political opinions 
charming. I don’t in the least know what they are, but they 
seem to have your approval, and I for one will defend them 
utterly. It appears to me that Mr.—that the other fellow 
was small-hearted.’”’ 

““ He was a gentleman.’’ 

‘« And I was born a collier’s son, and am a parvenu. 
you still prefer gentility?” 

Mary Norreys laughed, and plucked a red blossom from 
the trumpet vine. ‘‘ That’s a very bold question, and a very 
broad one.’’ 

“But still you could answer it.’’ 

“1 could, I suppose. If you want an answer now, I don’t 
think you would like it.’’ 

“But later? I can wait. 
In a week’s time, say ——”’ 

John Emmott came sharply around the corner of the piazza. 
“Miss Norreys, you must go away from Bowden's Bluff at 
once, please. I’ve made arrangements. There are troops 
coming, and there will be wild work here presently. 
’Morning, Thompson. You'd better put heels into that old 
crock of yours and clear out as fast as you can go. They’ve 


Do 


I could wait eternally almost. 


spotted you down ‘n the village, I’m told, and you’ll get shot 
on sight if you’re found here. I warned you,’’ he snapped 
out irritably, ‘‘ not to come, you fool.”’ 

““What has happened?’’ asked the girl. ‘‘ Why are the 
troops coming? Why should we go? Surely United States 
troops would do nothing to us.”’ 

“‘ They’re nigger militia,’’ said Emmott, ‘‘and if you’ve 
not been long enough in the South to appreciate the colored 
man under these circumstances you must take my word for 
him. U’m sure Thompson will back me.’’ 

“All the way. Miss Norreys, you must go.’’ 

“But,’’ she persisted, ‘‘ what is the trouble? The war’s 
over and forgotten. Why should troops trouble you?”’ 

“ Kuklux,’’? said Emmott shortly. ‘‘ There’s no time to 
explain. We’ve only just got the news, and every second 
wasted now means more danger. Colonel Emmott and my 
mother will be your escort. You will cross the French Broad 
River, cut the ferry adrift, and get on to a friend’s house on 
the other side. They will give you horses, and you will! have 
to go into the mountains and hide till things have blown over 
a bit. I am sorry, but you should never have come here. 
Your father was warned that the Colonel was mixed up with 
this miserable Kuklux Klan, and if he’d been anything 
short of a fool he would have stayed away.’’ 

‘“Then you are not implicated with it? 
away back to Asheville with Mr. Thompson?’’ 

““T said John Emmott with a grim laugh, ‘‘ shall stay on 
here in the house and keep those martial colored men amused 
till you are safely out of the way.”’ 

““T’m reckoned rather good myself at entertaining people,’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘I’ll stay with you.”’ 

“More fool you, then. Now, Miss Norreys, please, you 
must go. Please remember it isn’t only yourself that you 
are risking. Colonel Emmott and my mother have their fine 
old Southern pride, bless ’em, and they won’t take care of 
their own skins till they’ve seen to the comfort of their 
guests.’’ 

The 


You will ride 


Juctantly. ‘‘ But [ don’t like leaving 
you—and Mr. Thompson. 
Why can’t you come, too, 
and leave the house? ”’ 

“Because, when they 
found the place clear, they’d 
run on and nip us before we 
got to the creek, or shoot us 
down on the ferry. As it is, 
they’ll stay here till you’re 
over, and once the boat’s 
adrift then you’re all right. 
The French Broad’s in flood, 
and it’s no easy job to swim 
ie 

“Then you'll be in no 
danger? You'll come on 
afterward?’’ She looked at 
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Tom. “ Both of you?’’ 
Vesa eyieSue V.eS, 1s as allel 
Emmott. “‘ Take Thompsou 


with you if you want him. 
I can do alone.”’ 

Mary Norreys crimsoned, 
and went, which was what 
John Emmott wanted; ancl 
when he and Tom had seein 
the three of them well ovt 
down the river track they 
turned again to the house. 

‘““Now, look here,’’ said 
Emmott, ‘‘there’s your horse 
tied to that tree brancl. 
Just you mount and quit. 
There’s nothing commercial 
about this job. There’s 
nothing to be made out of 
hind 

‘Tt will be quite a pleas- 
ant change.’’ 

“T tell you plainly we 
haven’t a cat-in-oven 


chance,’ 
‘“As I have seen the 
troops for myself, ancl 


counted cocoanuts, I guess 
it will be a tight job keeping them off. What's the plan? 
We can’t hold the whole of the house against them. It’s 
too big. Besides, it’s all windows and doorways.’’ 

‘(There’s a storeroom inside, with stone walls and one 
door. Wecan finish up there. Listen!’’ 

A chorus of voices, not unmusical, singing John Brown’s 
Body, made itself heard in gradual crescendo. 
““ By the Lord, the brutes are here already. 

to the front door to receive them.”’ 

“Wait a minute,’’? said Tom. ‘‘I’ve a few necessaries on 
my saddle.’? He went around the piazza, unstrapped the 
roll of cartridges from his saddle, and turned the old troo}> 
horse loose, with a thump on the quarters, to make the best 
of his chances. Then he loaded his gun and snapped up the 
breech. ‘‘ Now,”’’ he said, ‘‘ I’m quite ready to help you wit 
your entertainment.’’ 

John Brown’s Body came nearer, to the accompaniment cf 
a good flat-footed tramp, and Tom, who had a fine ear for a 
tune, perched himself on a piazza rail and joined in. 

John Emmott opened the front door and stepped insidc. 
“ Better come in here under cover,’’ he advised. ‘“‘ They’ll 
shoot you like a partridge when they come around the corner 
of the trees there.’’ 

The black soldiers swung out into sight, saw him, and 
bubbled into quick excitement. Their song snapped off in 
the middle of a bar; Tom’s kept on bravely. He knew that 
time was of value if the retreating party were to get across 


Well, we'll go 
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the French Broad undisturbed, and took his chances accord- 
ingly. The soldiers halted thirty yards away from him, and 
an officer harangued him. The officer said that if he would 
throw down his gun, and come out and surrender, he should 
be taken away and. given fair trial. Otherwise he would 
be shot. The same offer applied to Colonel Emmott and all 
the other people in the house. 

‘But, Great Brown!’’ said Tom, ‘‘ what on earth do you 
want to arrest me for? I’ma blameless Englishman, and I 
haven’t been in North Carolina a couple of days.”’ 

‘You know, sar; you know what you’ve done.’’ 

‘‘T’m bothered if I do.’’ 

‘“You’re one of the Kuklux trash.’’ 

‘“Never heard of the gentlemen till a couple of days ago. 
I remember you mentioned their names when I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you just now in Arden village. Will you 
kindly define?’’ 

The negro officer would not. But he talked enormously, 
and repeated his threats and invitation to surrender. 

‘““Nothing of the kind,’’ said Tom. “I’m a blooming 
Englishman, and if you shoot me there’ll be old mischief to 
pay.”’ 

They occupied twenty minutes over this edifying wrangle 
before the officer finally lost his temper and gave an order. 
Four bullets flew. Tom sent them in return two charges of 
number six shot, which at thirty yards spread finely, and 
were acknowledged by an uproar of squeals and yells. Then 
he retired through the front door and slammed it behind him. 

““Well, you’re a cool hand,’’ said Emmott, “seeing it’s 
the first time you’ve been shot at.’’ 

‘‘Oh, it isn’t that. I received my baptism of fire years 
ago.”’ 

‘““Where, you curious 
worsted manufacturer.’’ 

‘Also poacher. It was a keeper who couldn’t run as fast 
as he would have liked, and loosed off out of disappointment. 
Now where’s your fortress? Those jokers have the door 
down in a minute, and be through hal ows, and 
I’ve no especial fancy for being shot 1 this 
passage.”’ 

‘“ Along here,’’ said Emmott, and 
you were speechifying I’ve been coll 


person? I thought you were a 


Whilst 
d stuff 


for a breastwork. You kept them off and m i splen- 
didly. By Jove, though, you must be awfully fond of ie 
girl, to stay here. You know it means being wiped out.’’, 


“T’m going to marry her when she sees the necessity of it 
as much as I do, and therefore we must use our wits so as not 
to be killed just now. You’ve picked a grand place to hold 
here. We shall be quite in the dark, and so they can’t see 
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where to shoot, whereas out in the hall there they’!] be in the 
light, and we can pick them off like pheasants. They’re 
firmly persuaded that they’ ve got your father and a whole 
crew of folks boxed up here.’ 

‘“ They don’t seem in any hurry to get at us.” 

““So much the better. They are letting off temper a bit by 
smashing and bashing furniture aud window-shutters, by: the 
sound of them. By the way, what is the trouble all about? 
Not that it matters, of course, but I should like to know just 
out of curiosity.”’ 

““Oh, Kuklux.’ 

ss That? s just unmeaning gibberish to me. 
explain further?”’ 

‘Tt is a sort of secret society which the broken Southern 
gentlemen are using now to get back a reasonable amount of 
the power of the State into their hands. I agree with that 
object well enough. The present corrupt government forced 
upon us by the Northerners is intolerable. But the Kuklux 
methods I detest.”’ 

‘“ What are they?” 

““Oh, murder, murder, murder; that’s what it amounts to. 
And the grimmest part of it is that my father is the President 
of the Klan. But he is my father, and so I’m here covering 
his retreat.’’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘ We seem a queer pair of champions for 
the cause. There’s humor in it, if only you look at it the 
right way.”’ 

““You’ve an odd notion of what’s funny. Do you notice 
that smell? We’re not going to have our shooting over this 
barricade, after all.’’ 

“*Fire!’’ said Tom. 
Sensible of them, but ugly for us. 
Broad River?’’ 

“Our people ought to have it in sight by now. Another 
ten minutes, and I should say they’ll be safe. We can then 


Can’t you 


‘“They’ve set the house ablaze. 
How far is it to the French 


take our choice of staying here to suffocate or fry, or else 
making a das utside and getting a bullet. You bet 


they’ll have ¢ ns well placed.’’ 

‘Wait a bit,’’ said Tom thoughtfully. ‘“‘I haven’t time 
for a funeral just now. I want that girl, and I want a lot of 
other things first. How many doors-are there to this house?’’ 

i -hreewg ; 

‘“And how many windows?”’ 

Y Oh, any number.” 

‘““ Dhat’s awkward. I was hoping there might be one side 
where thyoudn have any guns posted.’’ 

““ Theré,are no windows or doors on the side that backs on 
the woods, of*course.”’ 

ss Good. ) Then ee a side on which we leave.”’ 
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THE POLITICAL MACHINE IN TURLEY 


Colonel Bly. The Colonel often declared in his speeches 

that he was a Jeffersonian Democrat from the crown of 
his head to the soles of his feet. This always elicited storms 
of applause from audiences who felt that the Colonel, in thus 
expressing the fact that Jeffersonian Democracy had pene- 
trated and lodged permanently in every fibre of his being, 
had revealed a truth which gave a heroic flavor to his char- 
acter and which promised vast, if not clearly perceived, ad- 
vantages to our common country. 

Colonel Bly had begun at the very bottom in politics asa 
““worker’’ in one of the wards of the largest city in the State. 
He pushed his way upward with remarkable rapidity, but he 
never acquired a really firm grip upon the party organization 
until he completed successfully what was alluded to at the 
time as his famous ‘‘ deal’’ with the Shiawassee Indians. 

The Colonel was the principal owner of a bank in the town 
of Donovan. It was a very small bank, with a very large 
note-issue, and it was regarded by prudent bankers as an 
institution with which dealings should be conducted with 
extreme circumspection. 

Rather early’in his career Colonel Bly, by some means, 
obtained an appointment from the Federal Government as 
disbursing agent for the Shiawassee Indians. To those 
unfortunate children of the forest, herded upon a reservation, 
the Government owed two hundred and eighty thousand dol- 
lars for bounties and land purchases. This money was paid 
in gold to Colonel Bly and the theory was that the Colonel 
would convey it bodily to the Shiawassee beneficiaries. 
Colonel Bly had quite different plans for conducting the 
transaction. He procured from his bank two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars of its notes, and, depositing the gold, 
he proceeded to the reservation, turned over the notes to the 
chief of the tribe, took his receipt in full, and then came 
home. The bank failed four days before the guileless red 
men could have managed, by any means, to present the notes 
for redemption, 

This was regarded by the politicians generally as a mas- 
terpiece of dexterous business, and from that moment, his 
genius for practical politics fully recognized, and the condi- 
tion of his fortunes making him the object of envy, Colonel 
Bly assumed the leadership of his party in the State. 

The Colonel's declared position was that of the party’s 
leader. In fact he was its master. He knew how to make 
concessions here and there, particularly in small local elec- 
tions, where the people might have grown restive under inter- 
ference from an outsider; but upon the whole his will was 
law, and if he wished a man to be nominated for any office 
that man’s name appeared upon the ticket. He had made 
and he directed a great organization which had effective 


Tc foremost man among the Democrats in the State was 
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operation in every part of the State. His man managed the 
machinery in each county, and answered to the Colonel for 
that county. 

The Colonel always owned the State Treasurer, and the 
Treasury always had balances running up into millions. 
The law designated no public depositories and of course said 
nothing about interest upon deposits of public money. But 
the money always was placed in banks, and the use of it was 
worth much to these institutions. The Bank of Turley, for 
example, could have sworn that it never paid a dollar of 
interest to anybody for such deposits; but the results would 
have*been unpleasant for the directors if they had been asked 
if they ever contributed to the Democratic campaign fund, or 
if such contributions would foot up anywhere near to three 
per cent. upon such deposits. The Colonel handled all the 
campaign funds and never had an audit or an accounting. 
The Colonel had always avoided the inconvenient practice of 
keeping books. 

Thus the Colonel had plenty of money for himself and 
plenty of offices to give his friends. Popularity could have 
no more solid basis. But, besides, the Colonel was known 
to all the workers and to many of the rank and file asa 
mighty good fellow. He was always smiling. He never 
forgot a man’s name, and many an humble voter who had 
never ventured to aspire for himself even to the smallest 
office had been thrilled through all his nerve-centres to have 
the Colonel, who had not met him for years, come to him at 
a ‘‘grand rally’’ and clap him on the shoulder and say 
“Hello, Bill!” 

The Colonel was a plain man, a man of the people; neat 
and modest in his dress; able to speak like an educated man 
with the educated, but quite at ease with dislocated syntax 
and slang when he met alone those helpers and subordinates 
whom he was pleased to call ‘‘the boys.’’ 

It was said of the Colonel by all the boys that “‘ he always 
stood by his friends.’’ This and the fact that he was from 
centre to circumference a Jeffersonian Democrat were his 
only apparent virtues. That he always stood by his friends 
was constantly repeated by the voters who hoped some day to 
have the privilege of his friendship. 

And it was true. The man who served him rarely failed 
to obtain substantial reward, and any of his adherents who got 
into office and then got into trouble by misusing the public 
money always had the protecting arm of the Colonel thrown 
around him. Either the Colonel made good the loss or he 
had the jury fixed, or he provided the unfortunate man with 
a place in the consular service. But the one friend whom the 
Colonel always stood by most faithfully was the Colonel 
himself. 

Billy Grimes had control in the county in which Turley was 
situated; and he would have been permitted to conduct this 
October local election without interference from the Colonel 
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“ But how, man, how? We can’t pick a hole in hae soli ; 
masonry in the time that’s left us.’’ 
““Through the floor. Here, give me that big, ugly knife ¢ 
yours. I’m the stronger, and I’m the better carpenter of 
two, and we must hurry. This smoke’s getting bad. 
house is built on stone piles, you see, and underneath ther 
will be full of smoke by this. We must cut a hole down t 
it. Once we’re through this floor we shall have a clear rur 
of it to cover. It’s all America to a tin tack they have 
wasted men by putting anybody to guard the solid side of th 
house.’’ 
Tom, with the knife in a lusty fist, hacked and sliced 
splintered at the boarding of the floor, coughing the sm 
from his lungs, and bedewing his work with perspirat 
Over and above them the dry woodwork of the house crack 
and roared. Outside were the negro militiamen with itch 
trigger-fingers. Around all were the ruined plantation 
primeval North Carolina woods. ¢ 
Slowly the tough boarding gave under the knife-slashe 
nearer and noisier grew the fire. The stone walls of 
storeroom splintered under the heat. The doorway was lik 
the throat of a chimney. Only near the floor could the 
breathe at all, and even there the stinging smoke was li 
have choked them. But at last a small hole was cut throu 
and Tom got his powerful hands into the gap and wre 
away a board. He tried the boards on either side; they hove — 
at them together: but none would budge. They had to be 
painfully cut through with the knife before they would yie 

Flames began to dart in at them through the doorway 
hungry yellow tongues. Tom hacked, and slashed, 
wrenched, and strove: two boards gone now, and a t 
yielding. The heat was intolerable, and the clothes on tl 
backs were singeing in spite of the drench of perspirati 
For a moment Tom thought he was going to lose 
Norreys, after all. 

One more gigantic effort and another board yielded 
the gap was made sufficiently large. There was no standi 
on precedence now. Tom crammed Emmott through into 
unseen below, and followed, witha yellow sheet of flame fl 
ering over his head. He beat and kicked Emmott into 
ciousness, and together they tottered through the reek, 4 
the walls and floors of the house thundering to blazing 
above them. The smoke drove in a solid wall down to 
edge of the trees and gave them cover, and presently t 
found themselves lying, breathless and scorched, in a 
green fern-patch beyond probable reach of harm, 

It was five days later than this, and after considerab] 
wandering and adventure, that the pair of them came up 
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but for the fact that Davis Cook, the plumber, actually hz 
the audacity to propose that he, Davis Cook, should | 
placed upon the Democratic ticket as candidate for sch 00 
director in Turley. A 

When the Colonel heard of this and remembered howD: 
Cook had once spoken at the Presbyterian Church mee 
of him and his proffered contribution and his methods of | 
ting money, he considered it his duty to come to Turley 
once, and to give orders that Davis Cook should be refu 
nomination at the hands of a party whose master he had t 
scandalously assailed. 

To the Colonel it seemed bad enough that one of his 
jects should have the hardihood to reflect unfavorably 
his financial methods, but it was quite intolerable—i 
menacing —that such a man should presume to name hi 
for a public office without consulting the Colonel or 
representatives; without obtaining permission from the 1 
of the State and as if he were a free man ina free communit 
It was plain enough that the whole political machine m 
go to pieces if the Colonel’s subjects should acquire 
notion that they could run for office in obedience to m 
erratic individual impulse; and the consequences might 
serious if the practice should become common of referri 
the Colonel’s wealth as plunder and of classifying him a) 
thieves. An example must be made of this presumptt 
and preposterous plumber, so that discipline should 
maintained. ; 

After careful review of the whole situation and discu 
of the availability of several men as candidates to run ag 
Cook, Grimes made up his mind to put up the name of 
Potter, Captain Elijah Bluitt’s hired man. This decisic n | 
warm approval from the Colonel. 

Rufus seemed to possess many advantages. He 
horny-handed workingman, but he ranked much lo 
the scale than Davis Cook, who, after all, was aft 
plumber and might reasonably be classed among | 
employers and oppressors of labor. This would attra 
element in the party that always came to the polls and \ 
Rufus was endeared to them, also, by the fact that his sf 
was even less refined than that of Davis Cook. He 
more slang and his dislocations of syntax were little le 
appalling to educated people. Rufus, very visibly 
emphatically, was a man of the common people. He eo 


near to the bottom. To this was added the not unim 
fact that Rufus had been a sailor, serving under his co 
flag, and bearing about with him in Turley the agreeable 
utation of being a man who had seen the world and h 
borne himself well in the midst of dreadful dangers. 

After an active and lively canvass of the Third Ward 
Davis Cook in his own behalf and by the regular party V 
ers in the interests of Rufus Potter, the primary election 
held on a Saturday night, late in August. 
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ere were only two hundred and twenty Democrats all 
d in the Third Ward of Turley, and of these one hundred 
seventy contributed to the cause of popular self- 
rnment and to the general uplift of the community by 
aining at home. One hundred and thirty-four of these 
rgot that the primary election was to be held upon that 
jight. Some thought it was the preceding Saturday night, 
and some thought it was the next Saturday night. 

_ Mr. Grimés had a firm statesmanlike grasp upon the situa- 
jon, and it became apparent to his discerning mind early in 
he day that if he depended upon his own people to rally to 

‘is standard the cause was lost; and so he had arrangements 
i ade for voting thirty-three Democrats from other wards for 
Rufus and three disreputable Whigs and one rather loose 
<now-Nothing from the Third Ward. Davis Cook received 
sixty votes and Rufus had eighty-seven, honest and dis- 
yonest. The tellers, Billy Grimes’ own men, gave Rufus the 
ertificate declaring that he had the regular nomination. 
There was joy that night in the home of Potter. Rufus sat 
ibout, trying to have his mind grasp the full meaning of this 
‘vonderful experience that had cometo him. The effort stag- 
yered him. Every now and then he felt his head swim, and 
je put his hand upon the table to steady himself. 
| But Mrs. Potter’s mental vision swept easily over the whole 
jeld, and more. 

3 Didn’ t I tell you, Maud,’’ she said triumphantly to her 
yidest girl, who was helping to wash the dishes, ‘‘ that your 
‘ather’s elements of gteatness would yet have distinguished 
‘ecognition before he died, and that his fellow-countrymen 
‘yould not much longer permit the bold mariner who had 
ound his pathway hither and thither upon the trackless waste 
of water amid a thousand perils to remain in ignominious 
_ ybscurity? Itold you so, Rufus. Your wife knew you had it 
--n you; and now it is out, and you will be clothed with 
wuthority, and will sit in official session to direct how the 
olessings of education shall be showered down upon infant 
ninds; and some day when you have done good and faithful 
idirice in the School Board the 
fista will open, and when dear 
sammy comes back from his voy- 
ges he will find you in Congress, 
sitting there in the halls of legisla- 
‘ion and directing the destinies of 
he greatest nation on this earth. 
saw it, Maud, from the very, very 
irst; and said to myself when I 
married your father that he was 
porn for great things—really great 
hings, such as no mere pipe- 
wisting, soldering plumber ever 
sould be capable of.’’ 

Rufus heard her with delight, 
ind as he heard the feeling began 
jo creep over him that perhaps 

estiny was indeed leading him 
oward a higher sphere; but he was 
haunted also by some sort of fear 

F hat he should not be quite certain 
hat to do when he got there. 

Davis Cook, defeated by the 

emocrats, was promptly nomi- 
aated by the Whigs, who jumped 

t such a chance to win a victory; 

nd Davis began at once his can- 

ass of the ward and of the adja- 
cent township which voted with 
he ward. 

One of his first visits was paid to 
joctor Quelch, the most influential 
jan inthe neighborhood. He 
ound the doctor in his office and 
as invited to enter and take a seat. 
“T come to see you, doctor,’ 
aid Davis, ‘‘to ask for your vote 
nd support for me for school 
irector.”’ 

“T see,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ You 
won’t mind, Davis, if I ask you 
what qualifications you have for 
she office of director of the public 
schools?” 

a “None whatever!’ replied 
Davis with emphasis. 

“Give me your hand, Davis,’ 
“You shall 
I like your frankness. But, Davis, why then 
Why do you desire it?”’ 
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“ Davis, you made a mistake 
when you said you are not 


‘aid the doctor, rising. 
lave my vote. 
are you running for the place? 
| “Simply because Colonel Bly wants to keep me out. He 
says I sha’n’t have the place, and I am determined to beat 
aim if I can.” 
_. ‘“Good!’’ said the doctor. ‘‘The motive is not exactly 
lofty, but I admire pluck and I have no admiration for Bly. 
will yote for you, but you will not be elected.”’ 
% Why not?” 

Because the Democrats are running against you a man 
ess capable than you are.’’ 


If they had put up a highly educated man, full of 

, and preéminently qualified to perform the duties, 

could have beaten him. But you can’t Pee: Rufus.’’ 

ou think not?’’ 

Potter is probably less fit to direct public pe eye than 

fmy man in the township. That fact seems to me to make 

his election almost certain.” 
x know. That’s the way it goes. 

w ay.”? 

ery well. Do your best and I will stand by you, but 

expect.victory.”’ 

vis Cook rose and picked up his hat, intending to take 


But I am going to try, 


qualified for school director” 
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“Are you in a hurry, 

SINGER? 

“Sit down, then. Smoke a pipe. 
with you a little while.”’ 


Davis?’’ asked Doctor Quelch. 


I should like to talk 


Doctor Quelch gave to Cook a pipe and tobacco, and 
filling a pipe for himself the two began to smoke. 
““Davis,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘I want some information, 


You are a mechanic and an honest man; and you know you 
can trust me if you are willing to reveal some of the secrets 
of the brotherhood.’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Davis. 
Tell you in a minute.’’ 

““Well, Davis, let me state the case. When I built this 
house there were thirteen flues upon the plan, heat-flues and 
smoke-flues. When the house was completed I found that 
every one of those flues was blocked with bricks and mortar. 
The men who constructed them, while constructing them, 
deliberately dropped brickbats and mortar and other stuff 
into them and made them useless. I have heard scores of 
other people say that the same thing was done with their 
houses. It is, in short, the universal practice. I infer that 
there is a motive. Now, Davis, I want to know what it is. 
Why does a man who takes the trouble to build a hole simul- 
taneously choke it up?’”’ 

““T dunno,’’ said Davis thoughtfully, puffing out the 
smoke, ‘‘ but ue 

“One moment,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ Before you answer, 
let me say that this same rule appears to operate in all 
trades. If you have your shoes re-soled the shoemaker 
always leaves pegs inside, doesn’t he?”’ 

‘* Always,’’ said Davis. 

““Although he knows that you cannot wear shoes in that 
condition. When a painter comes up here to work, he never 


““Tll tell you anything I know. 


fails to fill the keyholes in the doors with paint, and to put 
upon the window sashes paint which will not dry for a year 
and which makes the sashes immovable. 

“Exactly!” said Davis. 


Isn’t that so ?’’ 
““T never knowed it to fail.’’ 
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‘‘T had steam-heat put into my house, and of course there 
is a water-gauge in the boiler in the cellar. For months I 
could never perceive any water in the gauge, and at last I had 
the thing torn out and I found that the workman, in finishing 
up his job, had driven a wooden plug into the pipe which 
should feed the gauge. Odd, wasn’t it?”’ 

“Not at all,’? said Davis. ‘‘ That was as good a way as 
any of making trouble.”’ 

‘Well, I told you that I intended to put expensive paper 
on the ceiling of the room beneath and asked you to make the 
pipes tight. Do you remember the bathroom? ”? 

“Perfectly.’’ 

‘And you remember, do you, that the pipes did not leak a 
drop for more than two weeks; but the moment the paper 
was on the ceiling underneath, and the paper-hangers had 
gone home, that very moment the pipes began to leak. 
Now, Davis, let me ask you, did you time it?’’ 

““T wouldn’t like to say that,’’ said Davis, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe and refilling it. ‘‘ Not just that, but the 
pipe was bound to leak sooner or later, and it was just a part 
of the general crookedness of things that it waited till the 
paper was ready.”’ 

“What is your theory about it, Davis?’’ 

‘‘Well,’’? said Davis Cook, relighting his pipe and leaning 
back in his chair, ‘‘I’ll tell you how it is, only I dunno as 


_tion. 


you will care to listen, for you have to go away back to get 
the start of the thing.’’ 

““ Back to what?’’ 

“Well, you see, things was built crooked in this world on 
purpose. There ain’t nothing that was arranged to go 
exactly right. You know better than I do, doctor, that if we 
went sailing along through life smooth and pleasant, like 
drifting with the tide, we’d never amount to nothing; now, 


would we?’’ 

NOs! 

“Very well, then; there’s big troubles and there’s little 
troubles. You may lose your money or your health or your 


relations, or you may not; but, anyhow, it’l] rain on the day 
you fix for a picnic, or your train’Il be late the day you par- 
ticularly want to make a connection with another train, or 
you'll stub your toe so you can’t walk just as you arrange 
for a pedestrian tour, or the rain’I1l come on hard when 
you’ve left home without your umbrella (did you ever notice 


that?), or a frightful bore’ll drop in to see you just when 
you thought you’d like to be alone. It’s always that way, 
ish’ tyre 4 

ae Ves.’ 


“You start out in life believing that you’re going to have 
nearly perfect bliss, and lo and behold! there’s something 
every day in the year and nearly every hour in the day to 
worry and annoy you. Now, why is it, doctor? Why is it?”’ 

‘What is your theory, Davis?”’ 

‘“Tt’s like this. Here we have, as the books say, evidence 
of design. The road of life was made rough on purpose. 
And why? Doctor, you know well enough. It was made so 
for our good.”’ 

‘*T have heard something like that before, I think,’’ 
the doctor. 

““Of course! If things was always right, life would be too 
easy. We need discipline—discipline of adversity. It 
makes us strong to fight trouble. Our patience is tried, and 
so we know we have patience and we get more patience, and 
so forth. You know all about it.”’ 

“And you think the man who 
chokes a flue is appointed to help 
the thing along?’’ 

‘Certainly. Probably he 
quite means to choke the flue. Some 
overpowering agency directs him, 
makes him careless, throws him off 
his guard. He plays his part in the 
great drama of life. The man who 
chokes the flue or fixes the pipe to 
leak is working to make men, better. 
You might call him the Angel of 
Discipline.’’ 

“You think, then, that the whole 
matter is supernatural ?’’ 

“Well, I don’t know as I quite 
call it that. It’s just the way things 
is fixed. You try to toss a book on 
the table and it falls on the floor. 
If you tried to throw it on the floor 
it would have fell on the table. You 
go through your house in the dark 
and hold your arms straight in front 
of you, and an open door goes be- 
tween your arms and you hit your 
nose. You could hardly steer straight 
enough in broad daylight to get the 
door into the space between your 
arms, but you do it sve in the dark. 
Out in the ocean you sail along for 
days and never see a sight of a ship. 
Let a fog come up and it’s five chances 
to one you’!] have a collision in two 
hours! No, I don’t exactly say 
supernatural; them’s just the lines 
on which the world is built. There 
ain’t no intention that things’ll go 
straight.’”’ 

“Then it’s your thought that a 
hidden power compelled you to fix 
the pipe in my bathroom so that it 
would leak?’’ 

“Well, I don’t want to shirk no 
responsibility, or to blame anybody 


said 


never 


else. But the fact is, I did my very 
best. I thought it was all tight and 
snug. But there had to bea hitch 


somewhere for your uplifting toward higher things, and so I 
s’pose my attention was called off, by some mysterious influ- 
ence, from a weak place in the joint, and you had the benefit. 
You learned something more about self-control and the hol- 
lowness of life when the water came through on the ceiling 
paper. No doubt you are this very minute nearer Heaven 
because I inadvertently missed that tender place in the 
joint. It ought to have been added to my bill.”’ 

“* Davis,’’ said the doctor, rising and extending his hand, 
‘you made a mistake when you said you are not qualified 
for school director. A mind like yours would be of incalcu- 
lable value in that service. I thank you for your explana- 
It is entirely satisfactory. Your bill would not have 
been satisfactory if it had been larger. The catastrophe to 
which you refer may have supplied an impulse to the higher 
life. Maybe so; but I shouldn’t have been willing to have 
a cash valuation put upon the experience. Depend upon my 
vote and my influence in your campaign. Davis, I wish we 
had more men like you.”’ 

Then Davis shook hands with the doctor, went out, 
mounted his light wagon bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Davis 
Cook, Plumbing & Gas-fitting ; Wind-Mills & Pumps, Turley,’’ 
and drove off to ask Major Gridley for his vote, while 
Doctor Quelch shut his office door and had a quiet laugh to 
himself, 
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The Affair of the Cachalot—2.724% Sine 
By Van Tassel Sutphen 


OUNG Duckworth, 
Ny, private secretary to 

the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was a good 
deal of a fool; and, moreover, 
he was wildly in love. And 
yet even foolish young Duck- 
worth paused and reflected, when 
Mrs. Carmichael (the object of his 
adoration) made that peculiar re- 
quest of him—nothing else than that 
he should procure for her an impres- 
sion of the Great Seal of the Georgian 
Confederacy. 

It had been some months since Mrs. 
Carmichael had become the bright partic- 
ular star in the young Duckworth firmament. 

He had run across her in the Museum of the 
Foreign Office—it contains, as you know, many 
valuable manuscripts and facsimiles of rare state papers, 
and if one is interested in that sort of thing the place is well 
worth a visit. It is hardly necessary to add that young 
Duckworth had only happened in by the merest chance that 
fateful afternoon. 

There were a dozen other people in the room and yet it 
was young Duckworth to whom Mrs. Carmichael applied for 
some trifling bit of information on the subject of protocols. 
He could not help noticing what a remarkably pretty woman 
she was and he actually forgot that the chief was somewhat 
impatiently awaiting his return. It appeared that Mrs. 
Carmichael’s particular hobby was seals, and she was en- 
thusiastically interested in the waxen impressions attached 
to the old yellow parchments belonging to the Georgian state 
archives. On the earlier documents the seal was, of course, 
the royal one, Georgia being still a colony of the crown. 
Later, when the Provisional Government had been established, 
the royal seal had given place to the historic ‘‘Snake and 
Pine Tree,’’ and this in turn had been superseded by the 
ridiculous ‘‘ Whangdoodle,’’ designed by Rumbold, who, as 
a portrait painter of fair ability, should have known better. 
The “‘ Keystone’’ seal came next and it was not so bad, 
artistically speaking. But the busybodies were still unsatis- 
fied, and so Winslow and French were afforded the opportu- 
nity to create their nameless atrocities. Finally, in the early 
fifties, the present Great Seal was adopted and it bids fair 
to hold its own. It is not a work of art by any means, but it 
might have been worse—oh, so very much worse. Mrs. 
Carmichael examined with prolonged attention the official 
impressions attached to the few modern documents that were 
thought worthy of being kept in the cases. She complained 
that the design was difficult to make out. 

““Reminds you of the Man with the Hoe,’’ she remarked 
at length. “‘ Curious, but I don’t remember ever having seen 
before a picture or engraving of the Great Seal. I should 
have supposed that it would be in all the schoolbooks.”’ 

Young Duckworth explained gravely that the use of the 
seal for other than official business was an act of high treason, 
and also that reproduction of its design in any form was for- 
bidden—it was a misdemeanor, and was punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

““The Man with the Hoe isn’t such a bad guess, either,”’ 
he went on. ‘‘ The figure is supposed to typify the dignity 
of agricultural labor, but it might just as well represent me 


WERE. $ 


“How good of you —is it 
the Seal itself ?” she 
whispered eagerly 
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in my usual bunker at the Powhatan Golf Club. 
You see I have my niblick in hand. Funny, isn’t it? 
But who cares or knows?’’ 

The explanation apparently whetted Mrs. Car- 
michael’s desire to add to her collection an im- 
pression of the Great Seal of the Georgian Con- 
federacy. But she said nothing more at the time, 
and young Duckworth politely conducted her to his 
office and exhibited the heavy hand-made bond- 
paper which was always used for the formal dip- 
lomatic notes of the F. O. She was interested — 
immensely so—and, as it happened, young Duck- 
worth did not take the trouble to count over the pre- 
cious sheets after her departure. It was not until 
six months had passed that the shortage was dis- 
covered and then it had ceased to be of importance. 

It was two days later, at a reception at the 
Soulian Ambassador’s, that Mrs. Carmichael had 
made the extraordinary request already mentioned 
and that young Duckworth had actually stopped to 
consider. And yet on Friday of that same week he 
had joined her on the Mall and had taken ad- 
vantage of the moment of salutation to slip into 
her hand a flat, round object about the size of a 
marmalade-jar cover. Her beautiful eyes flashed 
expressive gratitude and the package disappeared 
into her sable muff. 

“How good of you—is it the Seal itself?’’ she 
whispered eagerly. 


“Well, hardly,’’? stammered young Duckworth 
coniusedly. ““Tt’s a sort of a—er—replica, you 
know.’ 


She held out her hand and young Duckworth bent 
over it. His face was flushed; he was conscious that 
he had done a questionable thing. But then he was 
very much in love and Mrs. Carmichael had a 
peculiarly insistent way about her. 


“Who is Mrs. Carmichael?’’? Well, a good many 
persons had asked that question and no one had been 
able to answer it in a perfectly satisfactory way. 
But she seemed to know nice people and she man- 
aged, in some mysterious way, to get passed along 
from one to another, the natural ending being her 
final acceptance everywhere. Certainly, she enter- 
tained charmingly in her apartments at the Somerset 
and she had a perfect genius for the delicious messes 
that you concoct for yourself in a chafing-dish—the 
sort that taste so particularly good after a cold drive 
back from the theatre. Mrs. Carmichael did not 
approve of public restaurants—their extravagance, 
& ‘or perhaps it was the publicity involved. 

Mr. Carmichael? Well, there was a gentleman 
of that name and he appeared to be a creditable 
figurehead for the establishment. He was popularly 
supposed to have immense business interests in the 
far North and he was frequently away from home 
for a week at atime. When he was in Wellington he spec- 
ulated moderately on the Street and was popular with the 
inhabitants of that curiously constituted republic of finance. 
At his broker’s office he was commonly called ‘‘ the Com- 
modore’’ and to his few intimates he was Jock. Finally, 
he was in love with his wife, but this last was a profound 
secret, even to the lady in question. Or knowing, she did 
not care, which is much the same thing. 

There was still another member of this happy family — Mr. 
Muir, Mr. Robert Muir to be exact, and the brother of Mrs. 
Carmichael. ‘‘Rab”’ they called him, and people, unfa- 
miliar with Scotticisms, were apt to misunderstand, partic- 
ularly as Mr. Robert Muir had white hair and pinkish eyes. 
They imagined that the nickname was a contraction of rabbit 
and “‘the Rabbit’’ became the popular soubriquet of this the 
third member of the Carmichael household. 

And yet ‘‘the Rabbit’’ was the brains of the trio. It was 
he who had engineered the minor deals in Jessup and 
Maidstone, and now that they were in Wellington they looked 
to him for the final stroke, the grand coup. He did get the 
idea at last and broached it cautiously to Jock and Evelyn. 
They hesitated a little naturally and then embraced it with 
ardor. 

“Tt will be a killing,’ said ‘‘the Rabbit’? thoughtfully, 
“and when it’s over it will have to be up stakes and away 
for the other edge of the world.’’ 

““So much the better,’? answered Mrs. Carmichael. 
Wellingtonians do not amuse me; 
seriously.’’ 


“These 
they take themselves so 


““And so your chief won’t be able to come to my river 
party,’’ pouted Mrs. Carmichael. ‘‘ How horrid of him!”’ 

She and young Duckworth were standing in a secluded 
corner of the conservatories. The band was playing a final 
number and through the heavy hangings of the ballroom 
windows filtered rays of pale rose light—the coming dawn. 
“He actually refuses,’’ she exclaimed indignantly. 

“He is going out of town,’’ explained young Duckworth. 
‘“You see the Cachalot affair did get settled at last and the 
chief is leaving for the Southwest, Thursday night—the ten 
train.”’ 

** Cachalot?”’ 

“Yes; the Cachalot fisheries. Cymria had to give in all 
along the line,’”’? and young Duckworth gurgled joyously. 


October 19, 


““€ Old Nobs’ thinks himself pretty ‘ slim,’ but the chie 
give him cards and spades and little casino and then th 
him out of his boots.”’ 

““ How nice,’’ said Mrs. Carmichael vaguely. 
is the Cymric Ambassador, isn’t he?’’ 

‘““Yes; and I’m supposed to be hard at it, drawing up 
official note. It must go to him to-morrow night —onl 
Jove! it’s Wednesday morning now —to-night then.’”’ 

Mrs. Carmichael arose suddenly. ‘‘I see Jock is look 
this way,’’ she said. ‘‘And everybody is going.’’ 

“T shall see you again— when??? 

“On Thursday, if you like, at four. Good-by.’’ { 

The infatuated youth tried to keep possession of that ¢ 
little hand, but its owner slipped away from him quite eas 
and was gone. 

Mrs. Carmichael bloomed out like a rose after her cold t 
—there was notime for sleep that Wednesday morning. 
was inclined to be sulky, but Mrs. Carmichael made hi 
bracer with her own hands and he left for the Street in 
his usual spirits. e 

“Tf he will only keep straight for twenty-four hours,’” 
Mrs. Carmichael, a trifle anxiously. 

‘“No fear,’’ returned ‘‘the Rabbit’’ confidently. “ 
him hear the whip crack once or twice this morning a 
knows that my eyes are everywhere. And now for 
Have you any real goose-quills on hand, or shall I send 
for some?’’ 

‘Silly, isn’t it?’’ replied the lady, upsetting a pen tray 
her fruitless search. ‘‘As if diplomats couldn’t be 
ordinary people and use steel pens or even the type 
But here’s one that will do and we’d better go into you 
for peace and quiet. Anybody is liable to walk in o 
heres? ; a 

It was after two o’clock before “‘the Rabbit’’ expre 
himself as satisfied with the result of their labors. A mo 
cutlet and salad were quickly dispatched and then ] 
Carmichael betook herself contentedly to bed. Mr. 
indulged only in a couple of yawns and a cigarette; he 
go down town to see how Jock was getting along with 
attack on consols. 

“The Commodore’? had been doing splendidly. — 
single drink and he had been selling Georgian consol, 
day long. The price had remained fairly steady, but 
attack was beginning to attract some attention. What co 
be a surer thing than Georgian national bonds? The 
crop was to be bigger than ever this year and there w 
acloud in the political sky. Even that troublesome Cach 
matter had been satisfactorily settled —at least, so the 
ones of the Street understood. Such news always lea 
first through private channels; by to-morrow mornit 
would be public property. The Cymric Ambassador y 
receive the formal notice of agreement this, Wednes 
afternoon or evening. As a natural conseqasae cl 
ought to advance slightly. 

. It was against this favorable current that Jock Carm 
was pulling single-handed. His usually ruddy face 
touch of pallor as he told ‘‘the Rabbit’? what he had 
“We're getting down to the bottom of the stocking,” he 
ruefully, ‘‘and it’s an eternity to three o’clock. The iast 
quotation was an eighth up.’’ de 

““Pve brought you the reserve, ”” answered ‘‘ the Rab 
with the utmost coolness; ‘ “every dollar outside of the 
sage money, but don’t use it in driblets. Wait un 
pinch is inevitable and then give one good hard sl na: 
Sure you understand? Well, I’m off.’’ 

A few minutes before three, Georgian consols nai 
rapidly. ‘‘ The Commodore”? waited until the last m 
—it was skillfully calculated—and then he delivered 
smash. Consols weakened, wavered and finally clo 
quarter below the highest of the day. It was a near 
but Jock had succeeded in getting all his money up: 
holding the market. Now that the strain was ove 
wanted a drink badly, but even as he stood before the 
hesitated. A fig for ‘‘ the Rabbit’ and his nasty tongu 
there was Evelyn and she was building high upon the chat 
of this adventure. So Jock Carmichael, to his own 
surprise, went home without his usual drink and r 
progress. _ 

It was at nine o rélocke that evening when a uniformed 
senger left the Foreign Office and drove away in wha 
ported to be adepartment coupé. The driver had been 
the address of the Cymric Ambassador on Exton Hill 
curiously enough, the carriage, which at once started o 
rapid pace, did not take the direct route through Little 
Street, but kept edging riverward. An hour later 1 
going, still at top speed, in an exactly opposite direct 
The messenger returned to the Foreign Office on Sati 
morning and reported for duty. He had no complai 
make about the treatment accorded him, except that hi 
not been allowed to deliver his message and he had n 
return it to the Chief Clerk of the F. O. with all i 
intact. A reniarkable episode this. 

And yet at half after nine precisely, on tha 
Wednesday evening, a carriage did draw up at the big | 
on Exton Hill and a Georgian state messenger clim 
broad steps and touched the electric button. His Exce 
the Cymric Ambassador, received him in the library. 
happened, ‘‘ Old Nobs”’ was-alone that evening, not 
assistant secretary of legation being in sight. P 

The Ambassador took and opened the official-lookin 
munication, with its imposing array of waxen seal 
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ead it through twice and then deliberately turned it upside- 
wn and apparently perused it for the third time. The 
ction was expressive of mental perturbation, but it did not 
elp solve the mystery. The whole thing was impossible, 
yeredible! Yet there was the Great Seal of the Georgian 
‘onfederacy —the Ambassador fingered it absently. 

“But, good heavens!’’ and he started to his feet. The 
tiff, crackling sheet slipped from his grasp and fell under 
ne table. He bent and tried to pick it up. Parker, the 
oe in attendance, stepped forward to assist him. Their 


ads bumped together and the Cymric Ambassador saw 
tars for one instant and nothing the next. When the dark- 
ess cleared away he was sitting in his chair and the ever- 
jithful Parker was at his side with the brandy bottle and a 
iphon. The note from the Georgian Minister of Foreign 
_ffairs—but that had disappeared! 
“Old Nobs”’ looked thoughtfully into vacancy for a min- 
te or so. 
-**Order the brougham,’’ he said shortly, and turned to 
uix his brandy and soda. It was a stiff one. 
This was at half after nine on Wednesday evening, you re- 
tember, and it will be necessary to go back to the hour of 
even that same night, when Mr. Robert Muir sent up his 
ard to the Managing Editor of the Whirlwind and was 
yortly after shown into the presence of that gentleman. 
The Rabbit’’ came to the point without 
nnecessary delay. 
: i “It’s about the Cachalot affair,’’ he said. 

{ Mr. Ezra Wimby, Managing Editor, smiled 
adulgently. ‘“‘ The Whirlwind,” he began 
ompously 
~ “Oh, I don’t mean the Cachalot fisher- 
3s,’ interrupted Mr. Muir rudely. ‘‘ Any 
ol knows about the settlement of that 
usiness. I am referring to the Cachalot, 
_ jeorgian barkentine, John Lummis, master, 
ind now cruising in the South Seas. The 
_ ilarine Register and your own Ship News 
vlumn will confirm these initial partic- 
Silars.’ 
“Well?”’ 

Mr. Muir drew his chair close to the 
 ditorial desk and allowed his voice to sink 
[ > an impressive semi-whisper. 

| ““On November 3, just six weeks ago to- 
ay, the Cachalot was overhauled by the 
r eric cruiser, Gorgon, on suspicion of 
eing engaged in a filibustering expedi- 
on. Captain Lummis showed that his 
apers were perfectly regular and dared the 
: ommander of the Gorgon to interfere with 
im. The Cachalot was lying hove to 
rectly under the cruiser’s guns and—well, 
jobody knows just how it happened, but a 
; ee onch rifle shell was discharged from 
ae Gorgon’s main battery. Captain Lum- 
iis and four of his crew were instantly 
jilled, and fifteen minutes later the Cachalot 
jad sunk beneath the waves.’’ 
_ “Sounds interesting,’ said Mr. Wimby 
utiously. “‘ And where did all this hap- 
en?” 
“Fifty miles southeast of the island of 
Ja,” returned ‘“‘the Rabbit’’ promptly. 
There is no cable communication, as you 
now, nearer than the Messenger Group.’’ 
“Quite true,’’ assented the Managing 
en musingly. ‘‘And the South Seas are 


roomy place; plenty of chance there for 
ueer things to happen. Island of Oa, eh?” 
| “You know it, perhaps,’’ said Mr. Muir 
—almliy. 

“Not at all, but it’s a good name for 
red-ink extra—catches the eye a block 
ff.’ He looked at ‘‘the Rabbit’’ search- 
gly and then went on: ‘‘ The story has 
ierit, Mr. Muir—you see that I speak with 
ntire frankness—but some corroborative 
etail will be necessary. Very good, and 
ow what compensation 2, 

““T have not concluded my confidences,”’ 
aid Mr. Muir with a deprecatory wave of 
nehand. ‘‘It is not a question of dollar 
aarks, but of our national honor. Can you, 
peaking as man to man, assure me of 
Our absolutely unselfish patriotism?” 
_ Mr. Wimby was a portly gentleman, and 


_|t the sound of that magic Jast word he visibly puffed out. 
_ “The Whirlwind, sir, has a sworn circulation of a million 
day. I consider that fact a sufficient answer.”’ 

ait is,’ returned Mr. Muir smoothly. ‘‘ Listen, then.’’ 


€ arose and tried the door —it was shut tight. He tiptoed 


DRAWN BY 
YOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS 


ihe news was received through a confidential agent of 

1¢ Foreign Office early yesterday morning. Well, you know 

that a firebrand our Dictator is, and Gregory, of the Foreign 

fs, is not a whit behind him. Ata secret meeting of the 

cil this morning these two succeeded in forcing through 
oon which is to be delivered to the Cymric 

umbassador to-night. According to its terms, Cymria must 

ake an abject apology within twenty-four hours or Lord 

‘orterhouse will be handed his passports.” 

ou surprise me,’’ said Mr. Wimby rather weakly. 

hat ultimatum must not reach the Cymric Amabssador,”’ 

tinued Mr. Muir earnestly. ‘‘ At least, it must not 

iin in his possession. It means war!”’ 

“War,” repeated Mr. Wimby mechanically. 

But if it can be held back or suppressed, the Dictator 

have a chance to cool off; there will be opportunity for 

reflection, for deliberate judgment. You follow me?”’ 
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“Oh, surely,’’? assented Mr. Wimby hurriedly. 

“ You have an agent in the Cymric Ambassador’s employ?” 

“Of course; the Whirlwind is everywhere, you know. 
Parker, one of our best men, is in personal attendance upon 
his lordship.”’ 

“Very good. ‘Through his assistance I can obtain admis- 
sion to the house and the rest is easy. The note shall be 
placed in your hands for safe keeping and as an evidence of 
my good faith. You may expect me back a little after ten.’’ 

Mr. Wimby escorted his visitor to the elevator and bade 
him good-by with deference that filled the office force with 
wonder. Then he sent for the night editor. 

““Oh, good-evening, Foster. You can save over that 
double-headed cat story for Sunday and have everything 
clear for a rush later.’’ 

Then Mr. Wimby strode into the city room and summoned 
every available henchman. 

It had been the easiest possible trick to obtain possession 
of the fatal document. ‘‘ The Rabbit’’ had secured, through 
Parker, a temporary job as an extra doorman, and when “‘ Old 
Nobs’’ dropped the letter under the table ‘‘the Rabbit’? 
had only to pick it up and keep it. Half an hour later, the 


missing paper was lying on Mr. Wimby’s desk and the 
Cymric Ambassador was driving madly to the residence of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


But just too late. Mr. 


—young Duckworth... 


Gregory had left town for a fishing trip to the Southwest. 
His destination had been left unknown. 

“Old Nobs’’ endeavored, as was his duty, to interest 
young Duckwotth in the matter, but that gentleman was 
obviously bored by the Ambassador’s ill-timed visit, and of 
course the latter could not be too explicit with a subordinate. 

“Certainly, Lord Porterhouse; a note on the Cachalot 
affair was prepared and forwarded to you this evening, and 
we are awaiting your reply. It isthe customary procedure, I 
believe. And now, if you will excuse me—an engagement 
at the club,’’? and young Duckworth clattered away, leaving 
*“Old Nobs”’ to drive gloomily homeward and hunt up the 
cipher clerk and code-book. 

Thursday morning at ten o’clock and the stock market was 
about to open. A seething mass of men filled the Street in 
front of the Exchange from curb to curb. ‘‘ War with 
Cymria’’ was on every tongue and every eye was fixed on the 
Whirlwind bulletin-board directly opposite. The story of 
the Cachalot affair had been well told by Mr. Wimby’s bright 
young men and a broad hint had been given of the belligerent 
attitude of the Georgian administration. 

It was a wild opening and Georgian consols dropped ten 
points, to 92, on the first quotation. The victory was in 


was obviously bored by the Ambassador’s i//-timed visit 
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sight and Jock Carmichael, who had felt a sudden grip on his 
throat at that first click on the ticker, decided that he wAs 
entitled at last to that drink. He went out and got two, 
then several more. The price of consols continued to fall 
steadily. 

The Cyclone had been badly beaten on this Cachalot affair 
and it thirsted for revenge. In an early morning edition it 
pointed out several inconsistencies and even improbabilities ° 
in the Whirlwind story, but this exhibition of malice toward 
a successful rival only recoiled upon itself. It was a new 
reporter on the Cyclone staff who discovered that obscure but 
pregnant sentence, set in the smallest of type and hidden 
away in the Ship News column of the Whirlwind, a depart- 
ment which had a well-deserved reputation for its invariable 
accuracy. It read: 

Signaled at Lower Bar, barkentine Cachalot (Ga.), Lummis, 
master; in ballast from Fort Lucas, December 9. 

In a late edition, the Cyclone repeated these interesting 
words. Only now they were in big block letters and printed 
in carmine ink. Within fifteen minutes a dozen tugs were 
racing madly down the bay to reach and speak the Cachalot. 
The market rallied and sagged again while consols performed 
a war dance. 

“Imprisonment and fine be hanged!’ exclaimed the 
patriotic Mr. Wimby as he glanced at the Cyclone extra. 
““And my own ship news, too! Damme! 
I'll show ’em what for. Let the facsimile 
page go, Jameson,’’ he roared down the 
speaking tube. Ten minutes later the Street 
was reading the Georgian ultimatum de- 
livered the night before to the Cymric 
Ambassador. It had been reported in 
facsimile, complete in every detail, includ- 
ing an excellent representation of the Great 
Seal of the Georgian Confederacy. Consols 
immediately fell to 51. 

““The Rabbit’’ had been trying to get Jock 
over the telephone, but had not succeeded. 
It had been understood between them that 
“the Commodore’’ should close out the deal 
at 65, which would net the conspirators an 
even profit of $5,000,000. The bonds were 
selling now at 59 and it was dangerous to 
hold on a moment longer. ‘‘ The Rabbit’’ 
had been assisting Evelyn with the packing, 
but he dropped everything when he heard 
the boys calling the Cyclone extra and ran 
for a cab. 

On the way down he stopped an instant 
to buy a copy of the last Whirlwind extra, 
containing the facsimile of the purloined 
note. ‘‘Good for Wimby,’’ he ejaculated 
grimly, ‘‘ but the balloon is wobbling badly 
and this is the last pound of ballast. If it 
only gives us half an hour’s more life!’’ 

“ Hawful news this mornink, sir,’’ re- 
marked young Duckworth’s man as he 
handed his master his morning coffee. 

“Anybody inquiring for me this morn- 
ing?’’ asked young Duckworth, after a little 
pause. 

““There’s four and twenty reporters down 
in the ’all, sir.”’ 

“Show ’em 
Duckworth. 

There was nothing much to explain. 
According to Mr. Duckworth, the diplo- 
matic note, published by the Whirlwind, was 
a forgery, and an impudent and clumsy one 
at that. 

“But the Great Seal of the Confederacy,’’ 
objected the Whirlwind man. 

“My dear fellow,’’ said young Duckworth 
languidly, “‘ I admit that it’s a tremendously 
gorgeous and impressive work of art, but 
nevertheless it’s nothing more than the 
handicap medal for class D players that I 
won at the Powhatan Golf Club a week ago 
Saturday. Manwith the niblick, you know.”’ 

“But how did it get mixed up with the 
Cachalot affair?’’ persisted the Whirlwind. 

‘That is my business,’’ returned young 
Duckworth, with real dignity. ‘‘ Good- 
morning, gentlemen.’’ 

The interview with young Duckworth was 
being bulletined as Mr. Muir dashed up to 
Burlington & Co.’s office. In an inner rooni 
he found Jock stretched out sound asleep on a sofa and 
breathing heavily. 

** Beast,’’ snarled ‘‘the Rabbit.’’ 
unconscious man, but could not rouse him. 
street grew louder and he ran to a window. A barouche was 
just passing, drawn by men instead of horses. In it sat a 
stout man of seafaring appearance, Master John Lummis 
of the barkentine Cachalot. A clerk in the outer office was 
reading the tape aloud: 

Consols 72 — 80— 101 —104— % — %&. 

Mr. Robert Muir stepped back softly to the sofa and upset 
it, its occupant sliding to the floor in a heap. ‘‘ The Rabbit ’’ 
raised his heavy iron-shod walking-stick, but Mrs. 
Carmichael’s hand was on his arm. 

““We have just time to get the French boat,’’ said she. 


in,’? ordered young 


He tried to waken the 
The noise in the 


At four o’clock, young Duckworth called at the Somerset 
and inquired if Mrs. Carmichael had left any word for him. 
The clerk handed him a small round package. On the 
outside was scrawled in pencil: 
You have broken a woman’s heart. 
““H’m!’’ sniffed the recipient of this reproachful message. 
“‘T doubt if she had any,’’ 
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@ The first thing an arrested anarchist demands is the 
protection of the law. 


@ The Chinese officials, in effusively thanking the invad- 
ing troops for leaving the walls of the imperial palace intact, 
recall the street-car company which thanked the thieving 
conductor for bringing the car back. 


@ American railways are hereafter to handle the impe- 
rial mails between Australia and Great Britain, having 
demonstrated their ability to save a week’s time in transit. 
Englishmen would not be much surprised now if a commit- 
tee of hustling Americans should assume charge of the coro- 
nation ceremonies next summer. 


@In the large cities of this country there are more than 
ten thousand children who cannot receive the benefits of the 
public schools because there are not enough buildings. Even 
Boston, the best equipped of American cities, needs twenty- 
seven more buildings. The showing in all cities this fall is 
worse than ever. The accommodations have not kept pace 
with the increase in population. It is a disgrace to us all, 
and, as usual, it has its explanation in politics. What our 
cities need are fewer office-holders and more school-teachers. 


og 
Our One Laggard State 


(S)S eek is one of the very few months that are short on 
holidays, of which there are nearly a hundred of differ- 
ent sorts in State and Nation. With its thirty-one davs and 
no special holidays—with one exception — it has more of its 
time devoted to work, in the United States, than any other 
month of the year, and if we could properly estimate the plans 
and new energies and great enterprises that follow the 
renewals of spirit and of purpose after the vacations of summer 
we should doubtless find that in its value to our country 
October is considerably more than a twelfth of the calendar. 
In the little exception, however, there is special interest. 
Not counting Sundays or the Saturday half-holidays, which 
are permanent institutions, the only holiday in the month is 
devoted to Nevada’s celebration of Admission Day, for on 
October 31, 1864, Nevada was admitted as the twenty-third 
State of the Union. ‘i 
It is now quite well established and generally recognized 
that Nevada owes its Statehood to the fact that the votes of two 
United States Senators were needed by the political exigencies 
acutely existing in that time of a great war. If this had not 
been so the chances are that Nevada would still bea Territory. 
In spite of the fact that in area it is the fourth largest of our 
States, and that it has twice the number of square miles that 
New York has, it has been dropping off from year to year in 
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population, and it has the unique distinction of being the only 
State or Territory that has not made large gains in each of 
the recent censuses. In 1870 it had 42,491 people; in 1880, 
62,266; in 1890, 45,761; in 1900, 42,335. 

It will be observed, however, that the decrease in the past 
ten years was not anything like so rapid as between 1880 and 
1890. Nevada has attractions besides its minerals and there 
is no doubt that the time will come when its figures will take 
an upward tutn. But at present we have the spectacle of a 
State of only 42,335 people and 10,236 votes —the number it 
cast for President last year— wielding the same numerical 
power in the higher branch of Congress as New York with its 
6,000,000 people and its 1,600,000 votes. And by way of 
another contrast we have three great Territories— Arizona, 
with 122,931 people; New Mexico, with 195,310; Oklahoma, 
with 398,245 — begging Congress to let them come into the 
Statehood which their populations and industries deserve. 


hax) 


To the right ambition there ts a sky full of stars 
but no horizon. 
es) 


The Right Sort of Charity 


@ie of the finest manifestations of enlightened progress in 

the new century is the increase of the practical human- 
ities. For many years the world has been dabbling in spas- 
modic charities and vainly trying to soothe its conscience by 
doing occasionally and badly what it should be doing system- 
atically and well. There has been a hazy idea that free 
excursions in summer and free soup in winter ought to 
regenerate any young victim of an environment of poverty and 
start him on a career of virtue with a feeling of undying 
gratitude to his benefactors. He was expected to keep cool 
and happy all summer on a plate of ice cream and a piece of 
pie, and later in the year he was stuffed with turkey at 
Thanksgiving or at Christmas, receiving from the strange 
but joyful luxuries little that was more lasting than a night- 
mare. It is all very good so far as it goes, but it does not go 
far enough to keep the youngster from being as hungry as 
ever within twenty-four hours. 

In the new philanthropy there is something more than an 
occasional opportunity for free gormandizing. The fact is 
recognized that if the boy is to be made a useful citizen he 
must have the attention that will not only get out of him the 
evils of his unfortunate life, but will drill into him the advan- 
tage and stimulus of character and ambition. A third of a 
century ago an American millionaire left a fortune for a home 
for poor boys, and the enterprise was planned on broad and 
high lines. The idea was to admit only promising, healthy 
youths to whom the opportunities of Hfe were practically 
closed by poverty or parental misfortunes. For teachers no 


‘dried-up supernumeraries were selected, but to all the depart- 


ments active. wide-awake and enthusiastic scholars were 
appointed. The boys were housed under the best sanitary 
conditions; they were fed on wholesome food; they were 
given practical work in the open air, and they were made 
to live sensible lives. To-day the school has alumni of 
which any college might well be proud, for in the list are 
names known to the country at large: lawyers, doctors, 
editors, successful business men; and the instructive fact in 
their careers is their high sense of duty and honor. 

In the new plans for aid the whole tendency is in a similar 
direction. If boys are to be made into good men the work is 
not a matter of hours or of days, but of years; not of a few 
spasms of beneficence, but of a steady course of discipline. 


Co 
Trifles kill more good men and women than do 
calamities. 
Kan) 


A Danger That Has Passed 


A QUARTER of a century ago the congestion of population 

in cities was the darkest cloud on the horizon of modern 
life. The social forces of the time acted as a huge com- 
pressor, packing more and ever more people into a rigidly 
limited area. The size of the cities could not substantially 
increase—the people had to be within horse-car distance of 
the places in which they earned their livings—and the only 
recourse seemed to be to pile story upon story of dark, unsan- 
itary tenements. Philadelphia had still maintained the old 
tradition of the family. home, but even there it seemed as if 
the tenement could not be kept out much longer. 

Rapid transit and the telephone have changed the whole 
outlook. The growth of cities is no Jonger alarming, for the 
cities are growing in extent even faster than in population, 
and such overcrowding as remains is largely a mere tradi- 
tional survival. City and country are merging, and it will 
soon be impossible to tell where one ends and the other 
begins. 

A city used to be a little black dot on the map. 
a great splotch. It used to be a small subdivision of a 
county. Now New York City contains four entire counties, 
and is overflowing into half a dozen more, in two States. 
With the present facilities for transportation a man may 
readily live thirty miles from his business. \ A city with a 
radius of thirty miles would cover 2827 square miles— more 
than twice the area of the State of Rhode Island. It could 
contain ten million people and be no more crowded than a 


Now it is 


ment, even that of the Czar, is beneficent in most of its 
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country village. It could contain a hundred millions and 
less crowded than New York was twenty-five years ago. 
entire present population of the United States could 
accommodated with the greatest comfort in one such city, 
the entire population a century hence could be accommoda 
in half a dozen. ps 
This is without resorting to any of the means of concent 
tion imagined by Mr. H. G. Wells—vast beehives, with 
upon tier of apartments, inhabited by swarming multit 
In a city of thirty miles radius a hundred million people 
live with a separate semi-detached house on a comfo: 
lot for every family. . 
And a thirty-mile radius, of course, is not the limit. | 
only the beginning. It is only what a proper organizati 
the transportation business would put within our reach t 
without a single new invention. Rapid transit at a hun 
miles an hour is plainly in sight, and that means citi 
hundred miles radius, or over 31,000 square miles. It 
the coalescence of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimor 
Washington, or in other words, the complete oblitera 
the line between city and country and between one ci 
another. Most of us may live to see the time when the 
“urban’’ and ‘‘rural’’ shall have become obsolete, 
life will be suburban, ‘ 
CS 


Man’s enemies are like green apples. —OQutside 
they do little harm, but as soon as they are within 
troubles begin. 
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The Government We Live Unde: 


Th ERE is always a peril in isolating-a-body of people fi 
the current and movement of social opinion around th 
Every small sect exists with injury to its members thro) 
such isolation. It becomes a focus of whimsical and fanta: 
ideas, which have no basis in reality. The same re 
seen in small political factions, gathered around some 
cialty of reform, whether this be the Single Tax, or Soc 
or any other idea for which the people at large “‘ha 
use.’’ Whatever the truth of the theory at stake, the 
the minds of its advocates a lack of social perspective wh 
works harm, and may end in making them fanatics. — 
Anarchism is but an extreme instance of this. At tl 
set it is nothing more than a conviction that the world 
outlived and outgrown government, and would gain b 
ishing it as a public and general authority, leavin 
man, who thinks he needs to be governed, free to uni 
others of the same mind, and to set up the kind they 
just as people do with churches. Sometimes the ma 
clusion is reached, as in the case of the Russian anc 
Italian anarchists, from experience of oppressive 
ments, which take much and give little in return. So 
it is reached from theorizing on the subject, start 
such maxims as ‘‘ He governs best who governs least 
either case the anarchist comes to fix his attention on 
and supposed wrongs of our governmental system 
methods until he can see nothing else. And the in 
is easy to him that mankind are groaning under a we 
oppression, which they would be glad to have lifted from 
The perspective is thus lost, and a single group 0 
comes to fill up all the foreground of the mind. Itisn 
that for the vast majority of mankind government does 
exist as a restraint, but as an organ of society for public uses 
Very few are they who ever feel the weight of the law’s | 
or enter a court of justice except as mere spectators. < 
commands the obedience of most men through thei 
lives, because they share in the public opinion which cr 
it. It is ‘‘ part of themselves, just a little projected.” 
only quarrel about it is not seeing it rigorously enforced 
abolish government would be to cramp the expression of 
natures, and to abolish an agency by which their liv 
broadened and their interests widened. ’ 


The anarchist equally misses seeing that the worst gove qi 
ee 


ity, working for the peace of the community, for free 
munication between all parts of the country, for the ed 
of the young, for the encouragement of industry, and 
maintenance of the national honor. In America we 
free in criticising our municipal governments as t 
which the national spirit has found the least expressio 
in which abuses most thrive. But those governments a 
serve most of the great objects for which government 
The peace is kept in New York, Chicago and Philad 
and life and person are safer than in cities of the Old 
of the same size or larger. The health of the commun 
safeguarded with vigor and intelligence. The educatit 
the rising generation is cared for with increasing effi 
Vice is kept from making public and demoralizing di 
if it is not put down by law, as some people seem tot 
might be. The family, the social reunion, the chur¢ 
other social units are properly protected. The gov 
which achieves this is not a combination of bandits, w 
its faults and whatever the need for its reform. 

The murderer of our President seems to have expecte 
his deed would usher in social chaos, especially as it 0 
during a great struggle between Capital and Labor. If 
not and could not do so because we all see the facts ina! 
perspective than does the anarchist. 


We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us 


Fall Styles in Suits 
and Cloaks. 


AST year we made the 
¢ best garments possible 
but nothing is goo 
enough for our patrons un- 
less it is the best that we 
can make. Every year’s ex- 
perience raises the standard. 
Therefore ¢his year’s new 
and smart styles show better 
shape, better materials and 
lower prices than ever be- 
Sore. 


Every garment a bargain, 
and if you _need a suit or 
cloak for Fall or Winter 
wear, write for our catalogue 
and samples. We make 
every garment to order, thus 
insuring the perfection of 
fit and finish. 


Our Catalogue illustrates: 


New Suits, in effective 
colors and patterns, $8 up. 


Silk-lined Suits, lined 
throughout with fine 
taffeta silk, $15 up. 


' Stylish Costumes, of 
' Velveteen and Wide Welt Corduroy, $17 up. 


lew Skirts, the latest cut, $4 up. 


tainy-Day Suits and Skirts, plaid-back or 
§ plain, Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


ong Outer Jackets, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Whatever we send must fit and give satisfaction. 
end it back, and we will refind your money. 
Catalogue and samples will be sent free to ladies living at 
distance from New York City and who are consequently 
nable to visit our salesroom. Be sure to mention whether 
‘ou wish samples for suits or for cloaks, so that we can send 
ou a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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FOR BUSINESS and 
INFORMAL WEAR 


The neat and dressy fold collar 
is preferred by many. Wehave 
a large variety of shapes and 
heights in these goods with 
varying space in front for large 
and small ties. Our new fall 
and winter booklet shows all 
the popular styles and gives 
valuable hints regarding correct 
dress. A copy is yours for the 
asking. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you with our goods —if he 
will not, send to us and get 
perfectly satisfactory collars 
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yas the first maker of 
ticks of soap for shav- 
ng. Sticks in 3 
faving cakes in 3 sizes. 


| Pears’ Soap established over 100 years. 
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For 
Nursing=- 
Bottles 


Warranted Pure Gum. 

Right Size, Right Shape |. 
Small hole, easily~made larger. 
Simple, easily turned to cleanse 
No Ribs to catch secretion. 
Baby cannot pull it off 
Outlasts three ordinary nipples. 
Same price as cheaply-made, adulterated 
nipples —5 cents each, or 50 cents dozen. 

At druggists’, or from us, postpaid. 


The Gotham Co., 82 Warren St., N. Y. 
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Fit-the=-Back Chairs 

| Only chairs that support ALL the back Ligh 
‘-from shoulders to small of back— 
hether sitting erect, back or forward. 
| Not your back to fit the chair, but the 
hair to fit your back.”” Richards Fit- 
he-Back Chairs are made in various 
tyles for home, office, etc. Write for 
amphlet and prices. 


RICHARDS CHAIR COMPANY 
103 Woman’s Temple 
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ght thoroughly. Total Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and type- 
iy board and room, 6-months’ course, #82. Oan 

uced one-half; great demand for operators; school 
nized 1874. Catalog free. Dodge's Institute, Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Men @ Women of the Hour 


Mr. Dawes and the Band Wagon 


NE evening, some weeks 
ago, a crowd around a 
shooting gallery on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Washington, attracted at- 
tention. It was learned 
that Mr. Charles G. 
Dawes, then Comptroller 
of the Currency, had been 
shooting for fifteen min- 
utes and ringing the gong 
in the centre of the target 
with every shot. In his 
early Western experiences 
he had become a crack 
marksman and this was 
his way of keeping in 
practice. 

When he had passed out 

the owner of the gallery 

was asked if he knew who had been giving 

his establishment such an unusual exhibition 
of skill. 

“Don’t know,’’ said the man, cleaning his 
guns. 

“* Well,’’ said the questioner, ‘‘ that was the 
Comptroller of the Currency.’’ 

“Is that all! ’’ was the answering comment. 
‘“T thought he was one of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West experts.’’ 

“But he’s going to run for United States 
Senator,’’ put in a bystander. 

The shooting gallery man brightened. 
bet he makes a ten-strike,’’ said he. 

A few evenings later Secretary Gage was 
entertaining a musician at his suburban home 
at Woodley, in the environs of Washington. 
Various classic masterpieces were presented. 
In a pause in the entertainment.a guest sug- 
gested that, if the Secretary only had a shoot- 
ing gallery, Mr. Dawes, who was among the 
company, could play the Chimes of Normandy 
on target bells. 

A professional musician present, over- 
hearing the latter part of the comment, turned 
to Mr. Dawes and asked him if he played 
on the piano. He confessed that he could. 
Instantly there was insistent demand that he 
favor them. The Comptroller, responding, 
surprised even his most intimate friends with 
his knowledge of music and his power. 

““Why, Dawes simply walked that piano 
upstairs and down again!’ said one enthusi- 
astic guest. 

‘* To what school of music do you belong? ”’ 
he was asked. 

“T don’t pretend to be a musician,’’ 
replied Mr. Dawes deprecatingly. ‘‘I’m 
only a layman, a dilettante, you know, who 
has picked up a few things.’’ And then he 
added: ‘‘ You see, I got on to a few ideas in 
harmony by following the Band Wagon.’’ 


Mr. Charles G. Dawes 
PHOTO, BY PRINCE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Cortelyou’s Tactfulness 


HROUGHOUT his career 
as Secretary to the late 
President, Mr. George B. 
Cortelyou enjoyed the 
reputation of never having 
made a faux pas. His 
position demanded rare 
grace and diplomacy, and 
he was equal to every 
emergency. Frequently 
men of varying degrees of 
title and influence would 
be waiting at the same 
time to see the President, 
but Mr. Cortelyou with 
fine tact never made the 
lesser light feel embar- 
rassed in the presence of 
greater luminaries. On 
one occasion a represent- 

ative of an obscure newspaper, who had trav- 

eled several hundred miles to see the Chief 

Executive, was engaged in conversation with 

Mr. Cortelyou when a distinguished Admiral 

came in. Instead of dropping the untitled 

newspaper man unceremoniously, Mr. 

Cortelyou detained him a moment in talk, 

and then going over to the naval man said: 

““VYou have come at a most opportune time, 

Mr. Admiral, for the President wishes to see 

you, and the only one ahead of you is this 

young gentleman across the room who has 
come a long distance and is anxious to catch 

a train home, and we shall therefore not keep 

you waiting more than a few minutes.’’ The 

Admiral was pleased, so was the newspaper 

man, and what in less skilled hands might 

have been an awkward situation was made 
the basis of good feeling all round. 


Mr, George 8. Cortelyou 
PHOTO. BY RICE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Some months ago a young woman artist of 
Washington was piloting friends around the 
capital. Coming to the White House they 
found it closed on account of repairing in 
progress. To the stern guardian at the door 
the artist said: 

““Take my card in to Mr. Cortelyou and 
tell him that a company of Bohemians insist 
on seeing the White House, repairs or no 
repairs.’’ 

Mr. Cortelyou responded in person and 
smilingly greeted the visitors. ‘‘Had I 
resisted such a demand,’’ he said amiably, 
‘“you Bohemians might have gone away and 
spread the report that the White House is the 
headquarters of Philistia. So come in and 
see what the carpenters and plasterers are 
doing.’’ Thereupon he showed~ them 
through the building, got them the President’s 
autograph, and sent them on their way rejoic- 
ing. 

The late President selected Mr. Cortelyou 
to be his secretary, it is said, because of the 
latter’s high personal qualities and his rare 
abilities for executive work. When Mr. 
McKinley was a Congressman, Mr. Cortelyou 
was a clerk in the Federal Post-office. 
Frequently Mr. McKinley had occasion to 
compile statistics of that branch of the 
Government, and he found that Mr. Cortelyou 
not only had the ability to aid him, but would 
spare himself no pains to secure the data 
wanted, and that he displayed love of ab- 
solute accuracy and completeness. 

Those acts of courteous service paved the 
way for the honors conferred upon him when 
the Congressman was elevated to the illus- 
trious post of ruler of the nation. 


The Hindness of Doctor Rixey 


R. PRESLEY M. RIXEY, a 
medical inspector in the 
United States Navy, and 
physician to the late 
President and his family, 
was selected for the lat- 
ter position to succeed 
General Leonard Wood 
when he went to Cuba 
as Colonel of the Rough 
Ridershe Hiss bother = 
officers speak highly of 
Doctor Rixey’s profes- 
sional ability, but are, if 
possible, even warmer in 
their praise of his uniform 
courtesy and kindness of 
manner. He is recog- 
nized as an officer of un- 
usual executive ability, 

jealous for the traditions of the medical serv- 

ice and yet particularly gracious to younger 

physicians just entering upon their career. 
““T shall never forget the first time I saw 

thes Doctor. “said Dr. F> S: “Nash, Sof 

Washington. ‘“‘It was in 1877, while he 

was stationed at the Norfolk Navy Yard. I 

was a beardless youth, and had never seen 

a ship or met a naval officer. Having passed 

my examinations and received my certificate 

as a surgeon, I was ordered to report for duty 
on board the United States Receiving-ship 

Franklin, then lying at Norfolk. After 

learning how to get aboard the vessel, I sent 

my baggage to the launch which plied 
between the wharf and the ship, and then 
took my seat in the launch, ignorant of the 
fact that even the seats in that little boat 
were subject to naval rules. There were a 
number of officers in the boat, but none of 
them paid the least attention to me. I was 
lonesome, and felt like whistling to keep up 
my courage, and the future did not look very 
bright just at that time. Ina few moments, 
however, an officer approached me, introduc- 

ing himself as Doctor Rixey, and asked if I 

were not Doctor Nash. His genial yet dig- 

nified manner put me at ease at once. He 


Dr. Presley M. Rixey 
PHOTO. BY CLINEODINST, 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


introduced me to some of the other officers | 


and on reaching the ship presented me to her 
commander, and by quiet and unobtrusive 
attention smoothed the way for my first 
plunge into naval life. He kindly instructed 
me as to my duties, and his conduct made the 
deeper impression upon me as it was in con- 
trast with that of some others. 

“This refinement, quiet dignity and con- 
sideration for others is the reason why, when 
it became necessary to inform Mrs. McKinley 
of the grave condition of her devoted hus- 
band, Doctor Rixey was selected to perform 
that painful duty, and his manner no doubt 
aided Mrs. McKinley in bearing up so bravely 
under the shock which might well have 
crushed a stronger person,’’ 
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enjoyment of 
the salad, cheese 
or dessert with 


Delightful, 
thin, creamy, 
flaky little bis- 
cuit, slightly sa- 
voring of salt. The 
touch that adds com- 
pleteness to the dainty 
meal. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


fie Likes Her Mariees 


You can’t blame her, for it’s an 


EZYBED KAPOK RESILIENT 


Mattress. She had thirty nights’ free trial to satisfy 
herself that it was what she wanted. When she found 
it so elegantly made, light 
and resilient, she sent us the 
money and kept the mat- 
tress. We sell all of our mat- 
tresses on thirty, forty, or 
even sixty nights’ free trial 
to satisfy, and deliver at your 
door, express paid. Kapok is 
imported from Java. It is hygi- 
enic, non-absorbent, resilient, and 
vermin-proof. Our booklet 
**Ezybeds of Kapok"’ tells all 
about it. Sent free. We send 
a luxurious couch pillow, 20 inch 
square, post-paid for fifty cents for 
packing —no profit to us—only 
to advertise Kapok. Write for 
booklet. Write for it to-day. 


©\ The Bohnert-Brunsman Co, 
\ Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 


; 


Cte ike ks ees 5 
lig gf 9 3 a wig 7 4 
OOS 
Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial. 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for brass name- 
plate, ‘Ideal, on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,’’ mailed free. 
Address Dept. A, 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utiea, N. Y- 


WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 


If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IKON 
AND STEEL RANGES we will 
ship the first one ordered from 
your community at the 
wholesale price; saving 
you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
Oo-Freight paid 400 miles, 
SENT FREE—Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale prices 
and full particulars. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO, 
133 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis, 

Recently St. Louis, Mo. 
DO NOT CRACK NOR WARP 
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Avoid Ex posu re 


Keep the chest, back and throat warm, and [a 
there will be little danger of colds, coughs, 
pneumonia, chest or lung troubles. 


FROST KING 


Chamois Vests 
for Men and Boys. 


FROST QUEEN Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls. 
(Tailor Made) 


Are made to keep the entire upper portion 
of the body warm—the throat, chest and 
back. Made of chamois skin, the best cold- 
resister known. 

They hold the heat, and keep out the cold. 
Woven fabrics do not give security in chang- 
ing climates. hese Vests will keep you well, 
and help you to enjoy the winter days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King and 
Frost Queen. If not, send us price, $3.00, 
and your chest measure, and we will supply 
you, express prepaid. 


‘* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture”’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK = 289-299 25th St., CHICAGO 


77.2 


Complete 


With best 


tiles and 
recess grate. 


F. 0. B. 
Lexington, Ky. 


No. 649. 


Beautiful Wood 
Beautiful Finish 


Send for catalogue of most attractive 
line of mantels in America. 


Cc. F. BROWER & COMPANY 
Lexington, Ky. 


$1.9 PER SECTION 


(WITHOUT DOORS) 
‘! and upward, according to style 
4 and finish, buys the 


HK: ” SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASE 
8 the only kind having absolutely 
Non-Binding and Self- 

Disappearing Doors (Patented) 

Shipped “On Approval,” sub- 
— ject to return at our expense if 

~'. not found in every way the most 

‘p perfect and the lhandsomest 

sectional bookcase ever offered. 

= Ask for Catalogue No.“R 1."" 

THE FRED MACEY CO, (Ltd.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Makers of High-Grade Office 
and Library Furniture. 
Branches : New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 17 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 
Pan-American Exhibit, Manufactures Building 


Gold Medal Highest award at the Pan-American 


Exposition against ALL competition. 


Uniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 
no more expensive than a good clock. 

Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not satisfactory, 
return at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day. 
W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 
First Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


dS 


here. 


BIRD : 


T The Great Secret of 
the Hartz Mountains, Ger- 
restore the song of Cape 
ailments and keep them in 
makes canaries sing, even 
ers. Sent by mail on receipt 
all druggists. Bird Book 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., 


MANNA 


, the Canary Breeders of 
, Many. Bird Manna will 
Birds, will prevent their 
good condition. It 
while shedding feath- 
of 15e, Sold by 
RO FREE. 
\\ Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Thompson’s Progress 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Colonel Emmott’s retreat in the mountains. 
The Kuklux organization had proved useful 
in so far that it had picked up its chief and 
his wife and guest after their passage of the 
French Broad, and had handed them along 
from house to cabin, and from cabin to camp 
—along the rough trails of the Western North 
Carolina woods. They brought up finally in 
the domicile belonging to one Colonel Swan- 
lee, a mutinous Southern gentleman, who for 
the maintenance of his revenue ran a moon- 
light whisky still; and it was here that the 
rear-guard joined them. 

They had recaptured the hard-mouthed 
horse with the bullet-clipped ear, and had 
ridden this veteran, turn and tie, on the trail 
of their friends, and it happened that John 
Emmott was the first to come up with their 
hiding-place. and so got in the first word. 
He was not sparing with the color. It had 
occurred to him many times within that last 
five days that but for Tom’s strategy, and 
Tom’s pluck, and Tom’s strength, he, John 
Emmott, at any rate, would not have been 


able to enjoy the hospitality of Colonel 
| Swanlee’s whisky mill, and he was not 
ashamed of being openly grateful. Being, 


moreover, a man without the smallest jeal- 
ousy, he was not in the least ashamed of 
lauding Tom up to the skies for the benefit 
of all and sundry who listened, and for the 
especial behoof of Miss Mary Norreys. So 
that when that hero himself arrived, very hot, 
and very dusty, and very tired, he found the 
lady looking upon him with a certain some- 
thing in her eyes which sent him very nearly 
light-headed with happiness. 

They sat down to a supper of bacon, and 
heavy corn bread, and imitation coffee, 
which seemed to Tom just then an epicurean 
feast. And afterward, when Colonel Swanlee 
brought out a demijohn of corn whisky, 
potent enough to bite the bark off a tree, and 
with the guarantee that it had never paid the 
North a nickel, poor Tom had to forego the 
luxury of a tot, as he felt quite drunk on 
Mary’s looks already. 

But he made, then, what the girl after- 
ward described as the one most miserable 
mistake of his life. There was an interval 
after the meal in which the men adjourned to 
smoke their cob pipes on the stumps of the 
tiny clearing, and the women-folk stayed 
behind (after the mountain custom) to give 
attention to the domestic offices. Afterward, 
if eyes as true as hers could be read, Tom 
felt that Mary would come alone with him 
down one of the trails and give the answer he 
so longed for to the question he so dearly 
wished to put. 

In the meanwhile, however, the courtly 
Colonel Swanlee, like some evil old sprite, 
must needs show the perfection of the abom- 
inable Kuklux organization. ‘‘ My friends, 
sir, in Asheville, knowing that you were in 
some trouble with the dirty Northerners, 
took the liberty of applying for your mail. 
We have our interests in the post-office as 
elsewhere. I trust, sir, you will find your 
correspondence all intact, and its contents to 
your taste.”’ 

Tom was in no mood for letter-reading 
just then, and glanced them over with but 
slender interest. But seeing one address in 
Hophni Asquith’s handwriting, shaky in 
outline, and marked ‘‘ Immediate,’’ he tore 
the envelope, and presently was conscious of 
a feeling of deathly sickness: 

Firms going down right and left —tried all I knew 
— then health went — still struggled on from sick-bed 
—unconscious or delirious for whole week — Louisa 
pulled me through. God bless her — doctors say very 
near thing — shattered now —on that Black Thurs- 
day ; but could have done nothing even tf I had been 
there Too wl to make even a guess at our assets 
— of course everything will have to be sold up, yours 
and mine —— Terrible for Louisa and the children, 
Oh, thank God, Tom; thank God, old lad, you never 
married. 

The words danced and swam in a sickly 
scum before poor Tom’s eyes, and his head 
rang with the shock of it. So near to what his 
heart wanted, and then that this unthought-of 
blow should come! It was the most fiendish 
of cruelty. The money? Bah, that was 
nothing. He could soon make some more. 
The position and the credit? A few vears 
would soon restore those. But he had noth- 
ing to offer now—and he was an honorable 
man. He could ask no woman for her hand 
till the stigma of this bankruptcy was taken 
away. 

He got up from the stump and wearily 
staggered away down one of the trails 
through the woods. A few minutes ago he 
was treading on air; his soul was bursting 
his ribs with its bigness. Now he blundered 


Send to me for copy of ‘‘ Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.’’ 


I challenge the gelatine makers of the world to 
make a gelatine equalto mine. Like most other 
things, the quality of store gelatines is sacrificed to 

make a so-called 

popular price ”’ 
article. No ex- 

~ pense is spared 

in ; 


AO, 


Knox’s Gelatine 


It is the only exclusively calves’ stock gelatine 
made in the country, and is designed for those who 
want the best even if they have to pay 244 cents a 
package more for it. ‘lo offset this, 1 guarantee 
Knox’s Gelatine to make a pint more jelly than any 
other package of equal size; a guart more than most. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘* Dainty Desserts for Dainty People ”’ if 
you will send the name of your grocer. If you can’t do this 
send atwo-cent stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the book and full 
pint sample. For lic. the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in every large 
package. A package of Knox’s Gelatine will make two 
quarts —a half gallon — of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 


If The 
Washboard 
could talk how 
it would urge 
you to use 
PEARLINE! 
**Go easy,’ it 
wouldsay: “let 
up on that rub- 
L, ——— bing. You’re 
U Vii WUULA wearing out 
= — the clothes, 
Ze SSS yourself,and 


even me. Get something that 
washes your clothes, instead 
of wearing and tearing them. 
Soak the things in PEARL- 
INE and water. Follow the 
directions on package, and 
you won't need me much.’’654 


Pearline Saves 


You CAN USE CAS* ior 
lighting your house and 


2) 


grounds—can have this city con- 
venience anywhere in town or 
country—at half the city cost. 


Write to-day for particulars to 


O LT COMPANY 


TRAD 


THE J. B. 


MARK 


Dept. G, 21 Barclay Street, New York City 
The largest manufacturers of acetylene apparatus 


SAVE ¥4 YOUR FUEL 


@ THE . Money: oer 
4 ROCHESTER ory. | Write 
| RADIATOR on econ- 
i : omy in 
: a Cost $2.00 and up. ” ied 
Qi? ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. homes. 


11 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Covering professional or amateur instruction in Exposing, 


Developing, Intensifying, Reducing, Printing and Finishing. 
Other courses of five branches or less may be selected as re- 


quirements dictate. Individual training, personal criticisms. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
Incorporated. Box 1006, Seranton, Pa, 


Competent Agents Wanted 


who can earn *®25 to #75 a week taking orders for 


‘*SUN’”? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than kerosene, more light than ten 

electric bulbs. Needed in homes, stores, halls, 

churches, etc. Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers’ rulings. Write for terms. Mention 
territory wanted. SUN VAPOR LIGHT 
C@. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 


healthful than ‘“‘ white’’ bread, as 
gold is more valuable than silver! 


Did you ever eat a slice of bread made fr 
the Franklin Mills Flour of the Entire Whea 
Well, vou have yet to taste the most d 
cious bread that human hands can make. 

Franklin Mills Flour makes bread of a beau 
ful golden hue. ‘To look at it is to want to try 
To eat a single slice is to want some more (or 
try it once is to discard all other bread in 
favor). Bread made from this flour has a r 
nutty flavor, which makes ordinary “wh 
bread seem tasteless and insipid. This deli 
flavor is due to the proteids and phosph 
which constitute the entire food value of 
berry and make the most nutritious of all cere: 

These food elements are of a dark color, 
must therefore be removed before the flour e 
be made ‘‘white.’’ Neither are these pro 
found to a like extent or in as digestible for 
graham flour, which is always coarse, and o} 
largely composed of the indigestible outer sh 
designed by Nature simply to protect the va 
able kernel inside and not to be eaten. 

Franklin Mills Flour is all food and nothi 
but food, because it contains all the nutri 
of the whole wheat kernel, and none of the 
gestible outer shell. 

If you want the most nutritious bread, the m 
delicious bread, the best looking bread, the 
expensive bread, the best bread in ever 
you will use Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flou 
the entire wheat. 


who will see that you are supplied, and who y 
gladly send youa handsome illustrated boo! 
free of charge, upon request. | 
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They give a light 
that’s rich and bril- 


liant. No odor. 
Many styles. Sold , 
every where. 


p anges 


WG 


STANDARD 
OIL CO. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A FRE 
PRINTING OUTFIT 
We are going to give away 5000 Boy’s Printe: 
print Cards, Envelopes, Linen, etc. The outfi 
of three alphabets of rubber type, a ty: 
z atubeofink, anink padanda palreeia 
Yay a wooden type case and a full set of di 
The whole outfit is in a neat box. We 
sell the Boy’s Printer; we give them | 
every boy who subscribes for The Star 
for six months. Send us 25c. in silver or 26c. in stamps af 
will enter your subscription for six months and send y 
Boy’s Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. Address 
THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, IL 


$25,000 PROFIT 


made by a Missouri Man in one year, growing G 
on one-half acre. Youcandothe same, Grows 
where in the United States; can be grown 
gardens, as well as on farms; no crop so pro! 
several million dollars’ worth exported each yez 
mand increasing. Complete book telling abo 
wonderful Ginseng, 10 cents. Circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG 
Department D JOP’ 


Lwant-to-be-a- pe 
and- Lnesvtiet 


If you have a liking or natural talent fi 
ing, cut this out and mail it with you 


and address, and get a free Sample 
Circular with terms, etc. 


SCHOOL OF CARICATUR 
85 World Building, New York 


Beautiful Medallion Hea 


Embossed raised work on bevel 
mailed to any address on receipt of 
permanent, durable, life-like souv: 
sembles Parian marble. Address 

TAPPRELL, LOOMIS & CO., 
Photo Mounts, 418 Dearborn St., Chi 


The most complete, practical and u 
ful three months’ course, 
under personal direction of Cl 
best Ad. writers. Full course 
Chicago Corres. School of Ad 
Record-Herald Building, 


LEARN 


AD 
WRITING 


is 


aS 


ng, weary-footed, and with shoulders bent. 
ght had fallen, full of mystery and odor, 
4d the moon rode high. The crickets and 
tree-frogs and the katydids chattered 
ongst the branches. 
The dew stood in diamonds on the ferns, 
.d the purple shadows danced languorously. 
jit he neither saw nor heard any of it. 
there he was going he did not know, neither 
dhe care. All the brightness was gone out 
his world, and the primitive man in him 
bk out, and he instinctively drifted toward 
te deep woods to find a hiding-place. 
. Footsteps came after him, light footsteps 
| jich crunched the dead leaves daintily, as 
pogh anxious to draw attention to them- 
eves. He heard nothing. Presently Mary 
‘rreys came up from behind and laid gentle 
fgers upon his arm. He looked down at 
jr heavily. ‘‘ Ah,’’ he said; ‘‘ you?”’ 
‘You did not wait for me?”’ 
iy No.”’ 
‘They told me you had a letter which 
s:med to carry bad news.’’ 
Yes.” 
‘ZT had a letter from Bradford. I can 
gess what has happened.” 
B* Yes.’ 
_ ‘Tt seems to have been very bad for every 
‘co: in Bradford. They call it Black Thurs- 
éy.2?” 
*YVes,”’ he said dully. ‘‘ Black Thursday: 
god name, isn’t it? It’s Thursday to-day, 
t). I should like to call this Black Thurs- 
@y also. It’s late, isn’t it? I think you 
hi better go back. Good-by.”’ 
she moistened her lips. ‘“‘Have you 
hing more to say to me?”’ 
‘No, nothing that I know of.’’ 
‘J thought you had—earlier—just when 
1 came back —before you read that letter.’’ 
“No,’’ he said painfully, ‘‘it was a mis- 
-e. Iwas pleased to see you again, that’s 
” 


aoe we 


‘I’m not greedy after money, if that’s 
at you think.’’ 

“No. I know you wouldn’t be. But I 
Ee say anything more, that’s all. I must 


= 4s 


now, please. I must go back to business. 
lhust go and begin again, I mean.”’ 
_ I understand. I wish you would have 
sd more, but you won’t. I know why, and 
toner you for it, Tom. You must let me 
_kow how you succeed, and I hope you will 
: id success soon again.’’ 
_ §Ves—I will let you know—when I have 
de success again —if you are still——”’ 
‘T shall be still Mary Norreys, if that will 
hip you.” 

“Dear,’’ said Tom, ‘‘I will take no prom- 
igfrom you; not even that.’’ 

e knelt for a moment and put his lips 
tcher dress, and a drowsing squirrel in a 
lis-oak above opened her eyes and watched 
hh. Then he arose to his feet and ran 

_viently away down the trail as though 
k e heavy temptation hung behind his 

‘Is. 

; \s for Mary Norreys, she threw herself 
dvn amongst the ferns and wept as though 
. h world had ended. 
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Electrical 
Treasure-Finders 


| AGICAL devices for discovering deposits 
‘ of precious metal are out of fashion 
hwadays. Their place has been taken by 
Vious contrivances of a more or less 
S¢ntific nature, by means of which masses 
oigold and silver, or rich lodes, may be 
lated. Most of these forms of apparatus 
ai electrical. 

)ne of them has two long and sharp iron 
i which, being held apart at a distance 
Of couple of feet, are thrust down into the 
eth. Attached to them are a small battery 
aila telegraph key. If the ends of both of 
tk staffs come into contact with a mass of 
mallic ore, the current readily passes 
biween them, and a pressure of the key 
alve ground completes the circuit, and 
ses a bell toring. Another inventor com- 
bies the two staffs in one, separating them 
ony by an insulator. 

or use in mines, an apparatus of much sim- 
ptityhas been devised, consisting of a little 
béery, a telephone receiver, and two brushes 
tht look exactly like shaving-brushes, except 
Ut their bristles are made of wire. If ore 
ISseen cropping out in two places on the 
fa: of the rock, and it is desired to ascertain 
W?ther a continuous vein connects them, one 
he brushes is placed in contact with each 
ts. The operator then puts the tel- 
one receiver to his ear, and, if there is 
St a vein, he can distinguish the fact by 

n id, the circuit being complete. 
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THE BEST HISTORY 


of the development of the United States as a 
Nation is the ‘AMERICAN STATESMEN” Series 


It is a complete and careful review of the entire subject, beginning with 
the causes leading to the Revolution and including the Reconstruction 
Period following the Civil War. 

All this is brought out in a series of Intensely Interesting and 
Well=-written Biographies of the men who have made the history of 
| the country. The wide scope of the work as well as its thoroughness 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, are revealed by the General Index, which subdivides the subject-matter 


Author of “Thomas H. Benton” + : 
and “ Gouverneur Morris.” into about 300 Topics, such as 


Diplomatic History, . . 1020 References SPECIAL OFFER 


Constitution of U. S.,. . 497 ‘“ For the AUTUMN of Igor we are 
Financial History,. . . 593 ‘6 making a very attractive offer to 
Tariff History, . . . . 149 ‘ New Subscribers. For particulars 
Civil Service,. . . . . 179 ‘ce fill out the following blank and 
Judiciary,. . .... 90 “ mail to our nearest address. 
Expansion, .... . 3&89 “ 


Congress, Meee, we 1962 “s From The Saturday Evening Post 
Etc. INGA SVG Bo occa ee ack ee cance taste vaca nso cance actemmereage 


HENRY CABOT LODGE,’ 


dui cator Lopce, HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. | sms 


ans papier eeien and 4 Park Street, Boston 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago Please send me free of charge full infor- 
RED GRAN MOLY ELI I EME 85 Fifth Ave., New York 323 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia mation about ‘“‘ American Statesmen.”’ 


Write for Complete List of Authors 


Has been laid aside by 
The Saturday Evening Post 


To be given to 764 persons who are 
willing to devote some of their leisure 
hours to pleasant work this winter. 


Whist Lessons Free. Ls 


————— = 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed’for 2-cent stamp. 


PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 


With a very little effort you can get 
$10.00 or $25.00; with a little more 
effort $50.00 or $100.00; with real, 
good work $750.00 or $1,000.00. 
These are simply extra sums to be 
given at the end of the winter to the 764 
persons who accomplish the best results. 
They are in addition to the real pay- 
ment, which is made just as soon as you 
do the work. No expense to you is 
involved; no business experience neces- 
sary. Every bit of work done will be 
paid for; you can do as much or as little 
as you see fit. If you are interested 
send a line addressed to 
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A United States | PARKER’S 4°25 


This handsome county map, 
48x34 inches, is mounted on 


rollers, ready to hang on the 
wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly up-to- 
date and is particularly interesting and valuable, 
as it shows in colors the different divisions of 
territory in America acquired since the Revolu- 


PAINE TRAY. Every detail patented. 
Sold by dealers, or write Infringements prosecuted. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


Battery Telephones, for lines up to 1,000 ft., $7.50 
per pair. Dry Battery, 20 cents cell. 
Complete Bell Outfit, with directions, $1.00. 
Medical Magneto, very powerful and durable, $1.00. 
Medieal Coil, with cords and handles, $1.25. 
%10.00 Medical Battery, $4.00. 
Electrie Railway, complete, battery, rails, etc., $3.50. 
Pan-Am. Telegraph Outfit, complete with book, $2.00. 
Above prices eash. F. O. B. New York by Express. 
Manual of Telegraphy, by mail, 5 cts. 
J.H.BUNNELL & CO., Electrical Mfrs. 
Circular of Novelties Free. 20 Park Place, New York. 


(Traps Mark) 
Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
and sick-room, Made of knitted 
wool fabric, lined with 
soft, white wool fleece. 
Worn in rubber boots 
absorbs _ perspiration. 
Sold in all sizes by 


dealers or sent by mail, 2ic. pair. Parker pays postage. 
Catalog free. J, H, PARKER, Dept. 57, 108 Bedford Street, Boston 


Get the Best 


’ tion. The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
Brown Ss purchase, the ‘Texas eons the Gadsden 
purchase, the cession by Mexico and the North- 

Famous west acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
. It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 
Pictures cents in postage, to pay for packing and trans- 


One cent each. 120 for $1. BOO. 
Size 544x8. 2000 subjects. 
Reproductions of the world’s 
famous paintings, architec- 
ture,etc. 300 on life of Christ. 
300 Madonnas. Hundreds of 
new subjects. Send 4c. in 
stamps for 4 sample pictures 
and 32-page Catalogue illus- 

trated with 20 pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent 
C.B. &Q. R.R., Chicago, Ill. 


J ENCE 
Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTIIERS, Box 0-109, Muncie, Ind. 
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P opinion as to patentability. 

Send for our Guide Book, R.S.& A.B, 
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A Send for free catalogue and 
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Practical, profitable newspaper work, writing GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 
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TAUGHT BY MAIL : Increase Height, 
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‘“‘Adds not only years to one’s life but life to one’s years”’ 


The Best Form 
of 


Life Insurance 


THE 
SWOBODA 
SYSTEM 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal principles of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not a 
problematical theory, but a system of physiological exercise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that” 
will purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature de- 
signed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to 
the standard of physical and mental energy. I will increase 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I 
will promise you such a superb muscular development 
and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever con- 
vince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is 
your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making 
your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought ~ 
ey to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must _ 
who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can 
promise you all of this because it is common-sense, rational 
and just as logical as that study improves the intellect, 


just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental 
effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 
with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. 
I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to 
take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your 


veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate 


Among the pupils registered upon my 
books are many of the most prominent 
men and women of this country— College 
Professors, Authors, Artists, Financiers, 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and profes- 


By this condensed system more exercise 


and benefit can be obtained in ten min- 
utes than by any other in two hours, 


and it is the only one which does not 
sional men and women in all lines. The 
ages of my pupils range from fifteen to 
eighty-six, and because of their varying 
physical condition and needs, individual 
instructions are given in each case. 


overtax the heart. It is the only natural, 

easy and speedy method for obtaining 
perfect health, physical development i 
and elasticity of mind and body. 


Axois P, Swoxnopa, Originator and Sole Instructor. 


SINCERE ENDORSEMENTS FROM PUPILS 


It gives me much pleasure to present the following letters. 
Ones similar in tone come to me every day. 


Newron, N. J., June 13, 1901. 
Mr. A. P. Swosopa, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: It is now about ten weeks since 
I commenced taking instructions from you and 
I feel it is due you that I should express my- 
self as to the results attained. I cannot do 
otherwise than speak favorably of your sys- 
tem of exercise, as having followed your in- 
structions closely for the past ten weeks, I can 
say they have produced great results; when 
I commenced taking the course, none of my 
muscles were developed—in fact, I hardly 


Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1900. ¥ 
Mr. Acots P. SwoxopA, Chicago, lll. m 
My Dear Mr. Swoboda ; Although it is less ¥ 
than two months since I first commenced work | 
at your system of physiological exercise ] am = 
most thoroughly convinced that your system 
is a decided success. A comparative statement | 
of my measurements will show you what I 
have accomplished in the short period of less 
than two months. 
MEASUREMENTS: J 
At beginning. In 60 days. | 
33 5 . 38 7 


OMAHA, NEB., March 11, 1901. LovIsviLtE, Ky., January 22, 1901. 
Mr. ALots P. Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir ; Lam glad an opportunity has been 
given me to add my testimonial to many good 
ones yow already have in regard to the merit of 
your system of physiological exercise. In two 
months’ time, by conscientiously following the 
exercises outlined by you,my muscles have been 


Mr. ALotis P. Swosopa. 


My Dear Sir; 1 can with pleasure recom- 
mend your system of ,physiological exercise. 
‘It has put me in the most-perfect physical con- 
dition, enabling me to withstand all the nat- 
ural wear and tear of work without either 
physical or mental fatigue. Most professional 


Chest normal . 


knew I had any, but in comparing measure- ae . as developed to a remarkable degree, as also has contracted é F 31% 7 #87 

ments taken nownivith thoce takealbeforelt men need your system and there is not one my general health been improved. I appreciate “expanded F , * 84SGrek "39 

commenced the course, I find’ an increase in who would not be benefited by its use. I be- very much the individual attention which you Waist Oe SOON nee “a 

ail mianeceente Fore wie Ae hese ees lieve’ such physical training as you teach to give my case, and will say that if there is eck + eh eee 134 a hats i “S 

bs 4 E . : 5 : a : : . tus . awe iceps & . . . - . 

My health is good and I feel strong in every be the only true system. Most exercise be anybody in this section desiring any information Forearmé 9s 

way. It gives me great pleasure to recom comes a burden after «a short time; there is a in reference to your system, refer them to me, Weight . . ie oe 137 —— 188 3 
J ives a eas Soha ati : : Ba icq ; Ailitz 4 P ; S35 

mend your system of exercises, as they pro- fascination about your system +which distin und I shall take pleasure in recommending your Height 5 8% % 


guishes it from every other form of physical 
training. I am glad to know of your success; 
it cannot be too great. 


In addition to this daree increased muscular 1 
development my general health is decidedly — 
improved, Thanking you for what you have — 
done for me, and with best wishes for your 4 
continued success, I am, very sincerely, 

T. O, JENNINGS, 
Contracting Freight Agent. 


exercises in the-highest degree. Wishing you 
success, and again thanking you for the benefit 
I have derived from your system, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) F. M. LOSEY, 
Sec’y and Treas. National Foundry 
and Machine Co. 


duce just such results as you claim and as 
others can attest who have followed your in- 
structions. Wishing you success, I remain, 


Iam, gratefully yours, 
CHAS. L. DUNDY, 
Attorney Union Pacific R. R. 


Truly yours, 
(Signed) J. E. WARBASSE, 
Sec’y H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. 


My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. 
I shall be pleased to send you valuable information and a detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 389 WESTERN BOOK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Would You Like $10,000? 


Think of what you could do with the proceeds of an Endow- 


ment Policy for that amount. 


Ist. Enlarge Your Business 
You 2nd. Cancel Financial Obligations 

3rd. Buy a Home . 
Could 4th. Provide Comforts for Your Family or Yourself 
5th. Secure a Guaranteed Income for Life 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Endowment Policy enables you to accumulate this or other amounts by 
moderate yearly, half yearly or quarterly payments. In case of your death 
before expiration of endowment term, immediate payment of sum insured is 
guaranteed to your family or estate. 


FILL OUT THE FOLLOWING AND SEND TO US: 


Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, 
particulars and rates of Endowment Policies for $...... 
Name 


Address... 


Occupation ___.. 


The 
Prudential 


Insurance 
Company of 
America 
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JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK,N. J. 


In America, in Europe, in Asia, in Africa 
BARLER HEATERS are always ready, always satisfac- 


tory. Healthful heat without smoke, smell or dirt. Tempera- 
ture regulated perfectly. The Ideal heater for every climate. 
Order now. It will save money every year. 


Small Size, $3.50. | FREIGHT PAID AND SAFE 
Medium Sizes, $5.00 to: $6.00. | 


Larger Sizes, $7.00 to $10.00. 


DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


Every stove exactly as represented or money returned. 
Booklet and all the information you want sent free. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO., 103 Lake St., Chicago 


36 Highest 


Sizes 2\446x5 and 3x6 feet. Weight 28 and 39 lbs, 
A Practical Table for HOME PLAYING — Billiards, Pool, Ten-Pins, Balletto, Golf, 
etc. Set on any table or our folding stand; quickly adjusted; easily placed 
away in closet or hall. Strongly made, cannot warp, richly finished in red birch 
or mahogany, best green broadcloth cover, patent indestructible cushions, 16 best- 
quality balls, 4 finest cues, 40 implements /ree. Book of rules for 21 games. 
Provides mental and physical recreation. Used by clergymen and Y. M. C. 
Associations. Intensely interesting at all seasons for entire family. Sem? ov trial. 
Write for local agents’ addresses. Description and colored plates FREE. 


THE E. T. BURROWES C0O., 67 Free Street, PORTLAND, ME. 


_{NEW YORK, 277 Broadway 
SALESROOMS: | saw FRANCISCO, 402 Battery Street 


Also largest Manufacturers in World Fine Wire Insect Screens — Made to Order —Won’t Rust. 
Send for Screen Catalog F. 
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A Book of 50 Pages 1] 
Sent Free 
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to-night with the dotted cattle round it. 


DRAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


SUPERSTITION TRAIL 


By Owen Wister 


PART I 


HEN the landmark, the lone clump of cottonwoods, 
came at last in sight, dark and blurred in the gentle 
rain, standing out perhaps a mile beyond the dis- 

tant buildings, my whole weary body hailed the approach of 

repose. Saving the noon hour, I had been in the saddle since 
six, and now six was come round again. The ranch, my 
resting-place for this night, was a ruin—cabin, stable and 
corral. Yet after the twelve hours of pushing on and on 
through silence, still to have silence, still to eat and go to 
sleep in it, perfectly fitted the mood of both my flesh and 
spirit. At noon, when for a while I had thrown off my long 
oilskin coat, merely the sight of the newspaper half crowded 
into my pocket had been a displeasing reminder of the rail- 
way, and cities, and affairs. But for its possible help to 
build fires it would have come no farther with me. The 
great levels around me lay cooled and freed of dust by 
the wet weather, and full of sweet airs. Far in front 
the foothills rose through the rain, indefinite and mystic. 

I wanted no speech with any one, nor to be near human 

beings at all. I was steeped in a reverie as of the primal 

earth; even thoughts themselves had almost ceased motion. 

To lie down with wild animals, with elk and deer, would 

have made my waking dream complete; and since such 

dream could not be, the cattle around the deserted buildings, 
mere dots as yet across separating space, were my proper 
companions for this evening. 

To-morrow night I should probably be camping with the 
Virginian in the foothills. At his letter’s bidding I had come 
eastward across Idaho, abandoning my hunting in the Saw 
Tooth range to make this journey with him back through the 
Tetons. It was a trail known to him, and not to many other 
honest men. Horse Thief Pass was the name his letter gave 
it. Business (he was always brief) would call him over 
there at this time. Returning, he must attend to certain mat- 
ters in the Wind River country. There I could leave by stage 
for the railroad, or go on with him the whole way back to 
Sunk Creek. He designated for our meeting the forks of a 
certain little stream in the foothills which to-day’s ride had 
brought in sight. There would be no chance for him to 
receive an answer from me in the intervening weeks. If bya 
certain day — which was still four days off —I had not reached 
the forks, he would understand I had other plans. To me it 
was like living back in ages gone, this way of meeting my 
friend, this choice of a-stream so far and-lonely that: its very 
course upon the maps was wrongly traced. And to leave 
behind all noise and mechanisms, and set out at ease, slowly, 
with one pack-horse, into the wilderness, made me feel that 
the ancient earth was indeed my mother and that I had found 
her again after being lost among houses, customs and 
restraints. I should arrive three days early at the forks— 
three days of margin seeming to me a wise precaution against 
delays unforeseen. If the Virginian were not there, good; I 
could fish and be happy: if he were there but not ready to 
Start, good; I could still fish and be happy. And remember- 
ing my Eastern helplessness in the year when we had met 
first, I enjoyed thinking how I had come to be trusted. In 
those days I had not been allowed to go from the ranch for 
so much as an afternoon’s ride unless tied to him by a 
String, so to speak; now I was crossing unmapped spaces 
With no guidance. The man who could do this was scarce 
any longer a “‘ tenderfoot.’’ 

_ My vision, as I rode, took in serenely the dim foothills — 

to-morrow’s goal—and nearer in the vast wet plain the 

clump of -cottonwoods, and still nearer, my lodging for 

And now my horse 

neighed, I felt his gait freshen for the journey’s end, and 
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leaning to pat his neck I noticed his ears no longer slack and 
inattentive, but pointing forward to where food and rest 
awaited both of us. Twice he neighed, impatiently and long; 
and as he quickened his gait still more, the pack-horse did 
the same, and I realized that there was about me still a spice 
of the tenderfoot: those dots were not cattle, they were horses. 

My horse had put me in the wrong. He had known his 
kind from afar, and was hasteningtothem. The plainsman’s 
eye was not yet mine; and I smiled a littleas I rode. When 
was I going to know, as by instinct, the different look of 
horses and cattle across some two or three miles of plain? 

These miles we finished soon. The buildings changed in 
their aspect as they grew to my approach, showing their deso- 
lation more clearly, and in some way bringing apprehension 
into my mood. And around them the horses, too, all stand- 
ing with ears erect, watching me as I came—there was some- 
thing about them: or was it the silence? For the silence 
which I had liked until now seemed suddenly to be made too 
great by the presence of the deserted buildings. And then 
the door of the stable opened, and men came out and stood, 
also watching me arrive. By the time I was dismounting 
more were there. It was senseless to feel as unpleasant as I 
did, and I strove to give to thema greeting that should sound 
easy. I told them that I hoped there was room for one more 
here to-night. Some of them had answered my greeting, but 
none of them answered this; and as I began to be sure that I 
recognized several of their strangely imperturbable faces, the 
Virginian came from the stable; and at that welcome sight my 
relief spoke out instantly. 

““T am here, you see! ”’ 

‘“Ves, I do see.’’ I looked hard at him, for in his voice 
was the same strangeness that I had felt in everything around 
me. But he was looking at his companions. ‘‘ This gentle- 
man is all right,’’ he told them. 

“That may be,’’ said one whom I now knew that I had seen 
before at Sunk Creek; ‘‘ but he was not due to-night.’’ 

‘““Nor to-morrow,’’ said another. 

““ Nor yet the day after,’’ a third added. 

The Virginian fell into his drawl. ‘‘ None of you was ever 
early for anything, I presume.’’ 

One retorted, laughing: ‘‘ Oh, we’re not suspicioning you 
of complicity.’’ 

And another: ‘‘ Not even when we remember how thick 
you and Steve used to be.’’ 

Whatever jokes they meant by this he didnot receivesas 
jokes. I was ignorant who Steve might be; but at that name 
I saw something like a wince pass over his face, and a flush 
follow it. But he now spoke to me. ‘‘ We expected to be 
through before this,’? he began. ‘‘ I’m right sorry you have 
come to-night. I know you’d have preferred to keep away.”’ 

““We want him to explain himself,’’ put in one of the 
others. ‘If he satisfies us, he’s free to go away.’’ 

‘Free to go away!’’ I now exclaimed. But at the indul- 
gence in their frontier smile I cooled down. ‘‘ Gentlemen,’’ 
I said, ‘‘I don’t know why my movements interest you so 
much, It’s quite a compliment! May I get under shelter 
while I explain?’’ 

No request could have been more natural, for the rain had 
now begun to fall in straight floods. Yet there was a pause 
before one of them said: ‘‘ He might as well.’’ 

The Virginian chose to say nothing more; but he walked 
beside me into the stable. Two men sat there together, and 
a third guarded them. At that sight I knew suddenly what I 
had stumbled upon; and on the impulse I murmured to the 
Virginian: 

‘You're hanging them to-morrow. 

He kept his silence. 
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““You may have three guesses,’’ said a man behind me. 

But I did not need them. And in the recoil of my insight 
the clump of cottonwoods came into my mind, black and 
grim. No other trees high enough grew within ten miles. 
This, then, was the business that the Virginian’s letter had so 
curtly mentioned. My eyes went into all corners of the 
stable, but no other prisoners were here. I half expected to 
‘see Trampas, and I half feared to see Shorty; for poor stupid 
Shorty’s honesty had not been proof against frontier tempta- 
tions, and he had fallen away from the company of his old 
friends. Often of late I had heard talk at Sunk Creek of 
breaking up a certain gang of horse and cattle thieves that 
stole in one Territory and sold in the next, and knew where 
to hide in the mountains between. And now it had come to 
the point; forces had been gathered, a long expedition made, 
and here they were, successful under the Virginian’s lead, 
but a little later than their calculations. And here was I, a 
little too early, and a witness in consequence. My presence 
seemed a simple thing to account for; but when I had thus 
accounted for it, one of them said with good nature: 

““So you find us here, and we find you here. Whichis the 
most surprised, I wonder?”’ 

““There’s no telling,’’ said JI, keeping as amiable as I 
could; ‘‘ nor any telling which objects the most.’’ 

““ Oh, there’s no objection here. You’re welcome to stay. 
But not welcome to go, I expect. He ain’t welcome to go, is 
hen 

By the answers that their faces gave him it was plain that 
I was not. ‘‘ Not till we are through,’’ said one. 

“He needn’t to see anything,’’ another added. 

“Better sleep late to-morrow morning,’’ a third suggested 
to me. 

I did not wish to stay here. I could have made some sort 
of camp apart from them before dark; but in the face of their 
needless caution I was helpless. I made no attempt to 
inquire what sort of spy they imagined I could be, what sort 
of rescue I could bring in this lonely country: my too early 
appearance seemed to be all that they looked at. And again 
my eyes sought the prisoners. Certainly there were only two. 
One was chewing tobacco, and talking now and then to his 
guard as if nothing were the matter. The other sat dull in 
silence, not moving his eyes; but his face worked, and I 
noticed how he continually moistened his dry lips. As I 
looked at these doomed prisoners, whose fate I was invited to 
sleep through to-morrow morning, the one who was chewing 
quietly nodded to me. 

““You don’t remember me,’’ he said; and as I did not he 
recalled the occasion of our meeting. ‘* You got out of the 
stage at Signor’s. I was tending bar.’’ 

Then I recalled the usual midnight change of horses, and 
how I had taken the usual chance to stretch my legs and to 
drink some beer. He had sold me the beer on that particular 
journey. Ihad shared the quart bottle with him, and we had 
talked about elk hunting until the stage took me on through 
the midnight. It came back to me that I had thought him 
pleasant to talk with. I had never thought of him since; but 
here was a man [ had known a little, gossiped a little with 
over a friendly glass of beer, and to-morrow —it gave me a 
new. shock, very chill and painful. 

He had no such weak feelings. 
last July,’’ he added, quite simply. 

I assented. I should have liked to say something natural 
and kind, but words stuck against my will, and I stood awk- 
ward and ill at ease, noticing idly that the silent one wore a 
gray flannel shirt like mine. The chewing one looked me 
over, and saw in my pocket the newspaper which I had 
brought from the railroad and on which I had penciled a few 


“That's two years ago 


He asked me would I mind letting him have it 
for awhile. And:I gave it to him eagerly, begging him to 
keep it as long as he wanted. I was overeager in my 
embarrassment. ‘* You need not return it at all,’’ I said; 
‘“those notes are nothing. Do keep it.” 

He gave me a short glance and a smile. ‘“‘ Thank you, 
he said; ‘‘I’ll not need it beyond to-morrow morning.” 
And he began to search through it. ‘‘ Jake’s election is con- 
sidered sure,’’ he said to his companion, who made no 
response. ‘‘ Well, Fremont County owes it to Jake.”’ 

Dead men I have seen not a few times, even some lying pale 
and terrible after violent ends, and the edge of this wears off; 
but I hope [ shall never again have to be in the company. with 
men waiting to be killed. By this time to-morrow the gray 
flannel shirt would be buttoned round a corpse. Until what 
moment would the other man chew? Against such fancies as 
these I managed presently to barricade my mind, but I made 
a plea to be allowed to pass the night elsewhere, and I sug- 
gested the adjacent cabin. By their faces I saw that my 
words merely helped their distrust of me. The cabin leaked 
too much, they said; I would sleep drier here. One man 
gave it to me more directly: ‘‘ If you figured on camping in 
this stable, what has changed your mind?’’ How could I tell 
them that I shrunk from any contact with what they were 
doing, although I knew that only so could justice be dealt in 
this country? Their wholesome frontier nerves knew nothing 
of such refinements. 

But the Virginian understood part of it. “‘ I am right sorry 
for your annoyance,’’ he said. And now I noticed he was 
under a constraint very different from the ease of the others. I 
laid it then to the weight of the matter being on him, and per- 
haps to offense at their declining to let him be sponsor for my 
good faith. But that was not it; nor did I understand the 
Virginian’s trouble until much later. 

After the twelve hours’ ride my bones were hungry for 
rest. I spread my blankets on some straw in a stall by my- 
self and rolled up in them; yet I lay growing broader awake, 
every inch of weariness stricken from my excited senses. 
For a while they sat over their councils, whispering cau- 
tiously, so that I was made curious to hear them by not being 
able; was it the names of Trampas and Shorty that were once 
or twice spoken? I could not be sure. I heard the whisper- 
ers cease and separate. I heard their boots as they cast them 
off upon the ground. And I heard the breathing of slumber 
begin and grow in the interior silence. To one after one 
sleep came, but not to me. Outside, the dull fall of the rain 
beat evenly, and in some angle dripped the spouting pulses of 
a leak. Sometimes a cold air blew in, bearing with it the 
keen wet odor of the sage brush. On hundreds of other 
nights this perfume had been my last waking remembrance; 
it had seemed to help drowsiness; and now I lay staring, 
thinking of this. Twice through the hours the thieves shifted 
their positions with clumsy sounds, exchanging muffled words 
with their guard. So, often, had I heard other companions 
move and mutter in the darkness and lie down again. It 
was the very naturalness and usualness of every fact of the 
night—the stable straw, the rain outside, my familiar blank- 
ets, the cool visits of the wind—and with all this the thought 
of the man chewing and the man in the gray flannel shirt, 
that made the hours unearthly and strung me tight with sus- 
pense. And at last I heard some one get up and begin to 
dress. In a little while I saw light suddenly through my 
closed eyelids, and then darkness shut again abruptly upon 
them. They had swung in a lantern and found me by mis- 
take. Iwas the only one they did not wishtorouse. Moving 
and quiet talking set up around me, and they began to go out 
of the stable. At the gleams of new daylight which they let 
in my thoughts went to the clump of cottonwoods, and I lay 
still with hands and feet growing steadily cold. I wondered 
how they would do it; one instance had been described to me 
by a witness, but that was done from a bridge, and there had 
been but a single victim. This morning, would one have to 
wait and see the other go through with it first? 

The smell of smoke reached me, and next the rattle of tin 
dishes. Breakfast was something I had forgotten, and one of 
them was cooking it now in the dry shelter of the stable. He 
was alone, because the talking and the steps were outside the 
stable, and I could hear the sounds of horses being driven into 
the corral and saddled. Then I perceived that the coffee was 
ready, and almost immediately the cook called them. One 
came in, shutting the door behind him as he reéntered, which 
the rest as they followed him imitated; for at each opening of 
the door I saw the light of day leap into the stable and heard 
the louder sounds of the rain. Then the sound and the light 
would again be shut out, until some one at length spoke out 
bluntly, bidding the door be left open on account of the 
smoke. What were they hiding from? he asked. The run- 
aways that had escaped? A laugh followed this sally, and 
the door was left open. Thus I learned that there had been 
more thieves than the two that were captured. It gavea little 
more ground for their suspicion about me and my anxiety to 
pass the night elsewhere. It cost nothing to detain me, and 
they were taking no chances, however remote. 

The fresh air and the light now filled the stable, and I lay 
listening while their breakfast brought more talk from them. 
They were more at ease now than was I, who had nothing to 
do but carry out my réle of slumber in the stall; they spoke 
ina friendly, ordinary way, as if this were like every other 
morning of the week to them. They addressed the prisoners 
with a sort of fraternal kindness, not bringing them pointedly 
into the conversation, nor yet pointedly leaving them out, I 
made out that they must all be sitting round the breakfast 
together, those who had to die and those who had to kill 
them. The Virginian I never heard speak. But I heard the 
voice of my acquaintance of the beer; he discussed with his 
captors the sundry points of his capture. 

‘“Do you remember a haystack?’’ he asked. 
the south fork of Gros Ventre?”’ 

““That was Thursday afternoon,’’ said one of the captors. 
‘ There was a shower.”’ 


expenses. 


““ Away up 
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“Ves. It rained. We had you fooled that time. I was 
laying on the ledge above to report your movements.’’ 

Several of them laughed. ‘‘ We thought you were over on 
Spread Creek then.”’ 

‘*T figured you thought so by the trail you took after the 
stack. Saturday we watched you turn your back on us up 
Spread Creek. We were snug among the trees the other side 
of Sneak River. That was another time we had you fooled.”’ 

They laughed again at their own expense. I have heard 
men pick to pieces a hand of whist with more antagonism. 

The prisoner continued: ‘‘ Would we head for Idaho? 
Would we swing back over the Divide? You didn’t know 
which! And when we generaled you on to that band of horses 
you thought was the band you were hunting —ah, we were a 
strong combination!’’ He broke off with the first touch of 
bitterness I had felt in his words. 

‘* Nothing is any stronger than its weakest point.’’ It was 
the Virginian who said this, and it was the first word he had 
spoken. 

““Naturally,”’ said the prisoner. His tone in addressing 
the Virginian was so different, so curt, that I supposed he 
took the weakest point to mean himself. But the others now 
showed me I was wrong in this explanation. 

““That’s so,’? one said. ‘‘Its weakest point is where a 
rope or a gang of men is going to break when the strain 
comes. And you was linked with a poor partner, Steve.’’ 

““Vou’re right I was,’’ said the prisoner, back in his easy, 
casual voice. 

~ You" d ought to have got yourself separated from him, 
Steve.’ 

There was a pause. ‘“‘ Yes,’’ said the prisoner moodily. 
‘*T’m sitting here because one of us blundered.’’ He cursed 
the blunderer. ‘‘ Lighting his fool fire queered the whole 
deal,’’ he added. As he again heavily cursed the blunderer, 
the others murmured to each other various “‘I told you so’s.”’ 

““YVou’d never have built that fire, Steve,’’ said one. 

“T said that when we spied the smoke,’’ said another. ‘I 
said: ‘ That’s none of Steve’s work, lighting fires and reveal- 
ing to us their whereabouts.’ ’’ 

It struck me that they were plying Steve with compliments. 

“Pretty hard to have the fool get away and you get 
caught,’’ a third suggested. 

At this they seemed to wait. 
this last talk. 

““Oh, did he get away?”’ said the prisoner then. 

Again they waited; and a new voice spoke huskily: 

““T built that fire, boys.’’ It was the prisoner in the gray 
flannel shirt. 

““ Too late, Ed,’’ they told him kindly. 
lage? 

‘“What makes you laugh, Steve?’’ said some one. 

“Oh, the things I notice.’’ 

‘“Meaning Ed was pretty slow in backing up your play? 
The joke is really on you, Steve. You’d ought never to have 
cursed the fire builder if you wanted us to believe he was 
present. But we’d not have done much to Shorty, even if we 
had caught him. All he wants isto be scared good and hard, 
and he’ll go back into virtuousness, which is his nature when 
not traveling with Trampas.’’ 

The prisoner’s voice sounded hard now. 
caught Ed and me. That should satisfy you for one gather.’’ 

“Well, we think different, Steve. Trampas escaping 
leaves this thing unfinished.” 

‘“So Trampas escaped too, did he?”’ said the prisoner. 

““Yes, Steve, Trampas escaped—this time; and Shorty 
with him—this time. We know it most as well as if we’d 
seen themgo. And we’re glad Shorty is loose, for he’l1 build 
another fire or do some other foolishness next time, and that’s 
the time we’ll get Trampas.’’ 

Their talk drifted to other points, and I lay thinking of the 
skirmish that had played beneath the surface of their banter. 
Yes, the joke, as they put it, was on Steve He had lost one 
point in the game to them. 
He, being a chivalrous thief, was playing to hide names. 
They could only, among several likely confederates, guess 
Trampas and Shorty. So it had been a slip for him to curse 
the man who built the fire. At least, they so held it. For, 
they with subtlety reasoned, one curses. the absent. And I 
agreed with them that Ed did not know how to lie well: he 
should have at once claimed the disgrace of having spoiled 
the expedition. If Shorty was the blunderer, then certainly 
Trampas was the other man; for the two were as inseparable 
as dog and master. Trampas had enticed Shorty away from 
good, and trained him in evil. It now struck me that after 
his single remark the Virginian had been silent throughout 
their shrewd discussion. 

It was the other prisoner that T heard them next address. 
“You don’t eat any breakfast, Ed.’’ 

“Brace up, Ed. Look at Steve, how hardy he eats.’’ 

But Ed, it seemed, wanted no breakfast. And the tin 
dishes rattled as they were gathered and taken to be packed. 

“Drink this coffee, anyway,’’ another urged. ‘‘ You’ll 
feel warmer.”’ 

These words almost made it seem like my own execution. 
My whole body turned cold in company with the prisoner’s, 
and as if with a clank the situation tightened throughout my 
senses. 

““T reckon if every one’s ready we’ll start.’’ It was the 
Virginian’s voice once more, and different from the rest. I 
heard them rise at his bidding, and I put the blanket over my 
head. I felt their tread as they walked out, passing my stall. 
The straw that was half under me and half out in the stable 
was stirred as by something heavy, dragged or half lifted 
along over it. ‘‘ Look out, you’re hurting Ed’s arm,’’ one 
said to another, as the steps with tangled sounds passed 
slowly out. I heard another among those who followed say: 
““ Poor Ed couldn’t swallow his coffee.’’ Outside they began 
getting on their horses; and next their hoofs grew distant, 
until all was silence round the, stable except the dull, even 
falling of the rain. 


I felt something curious in all 


“You ain’t a good 


“You have 


They were playing for names. 
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I do not know how long I stayed there alone. It was the 
Virginian who came back, and as he stuod at the foot of my 
blankets his eye, after meeting mine full for a moment 
turned aside. I had never seen him look as he did now, 
even in Pitchstone Cafion when we came upon the bodies | 
Hank and his wife. Until this moment we had found 
chance of speaking together, except in the presence of others, 

“* Seems to be raining still,’’ I began after a little. 

“Yes. It’s a wet spell.’’ 

He stared out of the door, smoothing his mustache. 

It was again I that spoke. ‘‘ What time is it?”’ j 

He brooded over his watch. ‘‘ Twelve minutes to seven,’’ 

I rose and stood drawing on my clothes. 

“The fire’s out,’’ said he; and he assembled some new 
sticks over the ashes. Presently he looked round witha ew 

“Never mind that for me,’’ I said. 

‘“ We’ve a long ride,’’ he suggested. 

“T know. I’ve crackers in my pocket.’’ 

My boots being pulled on, I walked to the door and wate 
the clouds. ‘‘They seem as if they might lift,’” J said. 

I took out my watch. 

‘“What time is it?’’ he asked. 

“A quarter of —it’s run down.’’ 

While I wound it he seemed to be consulting his own. 

‘“Well?’’ I inquired. 

‘““Ten minutes past seven.’’ °* 

As I was setting my watch he slowly said: ‘‘ Steve woun 
his all regular. I had to night-guard him till two.” 
speech was like that of one in a trance: so, at least, it sou 
in my memory to-day. 

Again I looked at the weather and the rainy immensity 
the plain. The foothills eastward where we were going w 
a soft yellow. Overthe gray-green sage brush moved shaps 
less places of light —not yet the uncovered sunlight, but spots 
where the storm was wearing thin; and wandering streg 
of warmth passed by slowly in the surrounding air. A: 
watched the clouds and the earth my eyes chanced to fall 
the distant clump of cottonwoods. Vapors from the enfeeb 
storm floated round them, and they were indeed far aw 
but I came inside and began rolling up my blankets. 

““You will not change your mind?”’ said the Virginian 
the fire. ‘‘It is thirty-five miles.”’ 

I shook my head, feeling a certain shame that he should see 
how unnerved I was. 

He swallowed a hot cupful, and after it sat thinking; and 
presently he passed his hand across his brow, shutting 
eyes. Again he poured out a cup, and emptying this, ro 
abruptly to his feet as if shaking himself free from something 

“ Let’s pack and quit here,’’ he said. 

Our horses were in the corral and our belongings in 
shelter of what had been once the cabin at this forlorn pla 
He collected them in silence while I saddled my own anim 
and in silence we packed the two pack-horses, and threw 
diamond hitch, and hauled tight the slack, damp rop 
Soon we had mounted, and as we turned into the i 
a look back at my last night’s lodging. 

The Virginian noticed me. ‘‘ Good-by forever! ’’ he in 
preted. 

SEB y. , I hope so!”’ 

‘* Same here,” he confessed. And these were our fi 
natural words this morning. 

‘“* This will go well,’’ said I, holding my flask out to hi 
and both of us took some, and felt easier for it and the natu 
words. 

For an hour we had been shirking real talk, holding fast 
the weather, or anything, and all the while that silent thi 
we were keeping off spoke plainly in the air around us a 
in every syllable that we uttered. But now we were going 
get away from it; leave it behind in the stable, and set o 
selves free from it by talking it out. Already relief 
begun to stir in my spirits. 

‘“ You never did this before,’’ I said. 

‘“No. I never had it to do.’’? He was riding beside me 
looking down at his saddle-horn. a 

““] do not think I should ever be able,’’ I pursued. 

“‘T would do it again this morning.’’ 

<Ohyat don’t mean that. It’s all right here. There’s no 
other way.’ 4 

““T would do it all over again the same this morning. 
the'same.”” 

‘““Why, so should I—if I could do it at all.”’ 
thought he was justifying their justice to me. 

He made no answer as he rode along, looking all the wh 
at his saddle. But again he passed his hand over his fo 
head with that frown and shutting of the eyes. 

‘IT should like to be sure I should behave myself if Iv 
condemned,’’ I said next. For it now came to me— 
should I resemble? Could I read the newspaper, and 
interested in county elections, and discuss coming death a 
I had lost a game of cards? Or would they have to dra 
out? That poor wretch in the gray flannel shirt——_ 
was bad in the stable,”? I said aloud. For an after-shiv er 
it went through me. | 

A third time his hand brushed his forehead, and I ventured — 
some sympathy. i 

“‘T’m afraid your head aches.’ 

‘“T don’t want to keep seeing Steve,’’ he muttered. 

““Steve!’’? I was astounded. ‘“‘ Why he—why all Is 
of him was splendid. I didn’t mind him. It was——’’ 

“Oh, yes; Ed. You’re thinking about him. I’d fo 
him. So you didn’t enjoy Ed?’’ ; 

At this I looked at him blankly. 


em 


I still 


“Tt isn’t possible t! 


Again he cut me short with a laugh almost savage. ‘ 
needn’t to worry about Steve. He stayed game.”’ 

What then had been the matter, that he should keep see 
Steve? that his vision should so obliterate from him w 
still shivered at, and soshake him now? For he seemed 
growing more stirred as I grew less. I asked him no fu 
questions, however, and we went on for several minutes S, 
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“You’re hanging them to:morrow?’’ 


brooding always in the same fashion, until he resumed with 
the hard indifference that had before surprised me: 

‘“So Ed gave you feelings! Dumb ague and so forth.’’ 

‘No doubt we’re not made the same way,’’ I retorted. 

He took no notice of this. ‘‘ And you’d have been more 
comfortable if he’d acted same as Steve did. It cert’nly was 
bad seeing Ed take it that way, I reckon. And you didn’t 
see him when the time came for business. Well, here’s what 
it is: a man may be such a habitual miscreant that killing’s 
the only cure for him; but still he’s your own species, and 
you don’t want to have him fall around and grab your laigs 
and show you his fear naked. It makes you feel ashamed. 
So Ed gave you feelings, and Steve made everything right 

There was irony in his voice as he surveyed 
“*Both was mis- 


easy for you!’ 
me, but it fell away at once into sadness. 
ecreants. But if 
Steve had played 
the coward, too, it 
would have beena 
whole heap easier 
for .m.é, 2eeskite 
paused before add- 
ing: “‘And Steve 
was not a miscre- 
ant once.”’ 

His voice had 
trembled, and I 
felt the deep emo- 
tion that seemed to 
gain upon him now 
that action was 
over and he had 
nothing to do but 
think. And his 
view was simple 
enough: You must 
die brave.  Fail- 
ure is a sort of 
treason to the 
brotherhood, and 
forfeits pity. It 
was Steve’s perfect 
bearing that had 
caught his heart so 
that he forgot even 
his scorn of the 
other man. 

But this was by 
no means all that 
wastocome. He 
harked back to 
that notion of 
a prisoner 
helping 
to make it 
easy for his 
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The Night of the White Review—By Holman F. Day 


HE mandate that summons them nobody knows, 
Nor whose is the mystical word 
That bids the vast breast of the ocean unclose, 
When the depths are so cerily stirred. 
There are omens of ocean and portents of sky 
That the eyes of the banksman may read ; 
The wind tells its menace by moan or a sigh 
To any one giving it heed. 
Yet, fathom the whorl of a cloud thongh he may — 
Interpret the purr of the sca — 
No weatherwise fisherman truly may say 
When the Drift of the Drowned shall be. 


This alone we know: 
Ere days of the autumn blow, 
Up from the swaying ocean deeps appears the grisly show. 
And woe to the fated crew 
Who behold it passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on 
Night of the White Review. 


the 


Whence issue these fleets for their grim rendezvous 
And their hideous cruise, who may know ? 
Yet they traverse the Banks ere the winter storms brew, 
Their pennon the banner of woe. 
We know that from OQuero far west to the Shoals 
The prodigal bottom is spread 
With bones and with timbers —‘‘ Went down with all souls,’’ 
Tells the story of Gloucester’s dead. 


THE SALORDAT 


> he pursued, his 


“Why, he tried to 


executioner. ‘‘ Easy plumb to the end,’ 
mind reviewing the acts of the morning. 
give me your newspaper. I didn’t ——”’ 

‘“Oh, no,’’ I said hastily. ‘‘I was finished with it.”’ 

“Well, he took dying as naturally as he took living. Like 
a man should. Like I hope to.’’ Again he looked at the 
pictures in his mind. ‘‘ No play-acting nor last words. He 
just told good-by to the boys as we led his horse under the 
limb — you needn’t to look so dainty,’’ he broke off. “* You 
ain’t going to get any more shocking particulars,’’ 

‘“T know I’m white-livered,’’ I said, with a species of laugh. 
““T never crowd and stare when somebody is hurt in the street. 
I get away.’ 

He thought this over. ‘‘ You don’t mean all of that. You'd 
not have spoke just that way about crowding and staring if 


Ballads of the Banks 


And up with those souls come those vessels again 
On that mystical eve in the fall ; 

Then out of the night to the terror of men 
They sail with the fog for a pall. 


And down the swimming deep, 
As the fishers lie asleep, 
These craft loom out of the great, black night, and past 
the living sweep. 
And woe to that fated crew 
Who behold them passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on the 
Night of the White Review. 


Now here and now yonder some helmsman sings hail 
As the awful procession stalks past, 

And the horrified crew tumbles up to the rail 
To gaze on the marvel, aghast. 

And then through that night, when the fishers ride near, 
There’s a hail and a husky halloo: 

“Did you sec’? —and the voice has a quiver of fear — 
“Did you see the White Banksmen sail through ?”’ 

There are those who may sce them — and those who may not, 
Though they peer to the depths of the night ; 

Ah, ye who behold them, alas for the lot 
That grants you such ominous sight. 


It augurs death and dole— 
That the Gloucester bells will toll — 
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you thought well of them that stare. Staring ain’t courage; 
it’s trashy curiosity. Now you did not have this thing » 

He had stretched out his hand to point, but it fell, and his 
utterance stopped, and he jerked his horse to a stand. 

My nerves sprang like a wire at his suddenness, and J] 
looked where he was looking. There were the cottonwoods, 
close in front of us. As we had traveled and talked we had 
forgotten them. Now they were looming within a hundred 
yards; and our trail lay straight through them. , 

““Let’s go around them,” said the Virginian. 

When we had come back into the trail he continued: “ You 
did not have that thing to do. But a man goes through with 
his responsibilities — and I reckon you could.”’ 

““T hope so,’’ I answered. ‘‘ How about Ed?” a 

““ He was not a man, though we thought he was till this. 

Steve and I started 
punching cattle 
together at the 
Bordeaux outfit, 
north of Cheyenn 
We did everything 
together in those 
days—work and 
play. Six years 
ago. Steve had 
many good points 
onced.”’ | 
We must have 
gone two miles 
before he spoke 
again. “Yom 
prob’ly didi 
notice Steve ? 
mean the way he 
acted to me?” It 
was a question, but 
he did not wait 
for my answer. 
“Steve never said 
a word to me all 


through. He 
shunned it. And 


you saw how 
neighborly he 


talked to the other 
boys.”’ 7 
““Where have 


they all gone?” T 


asked. 
He smiled at 
me. 


“Tt Came 
Unly is lone- 
some now, 
for a facia | 
(Continued 
Page 20) 


Means another stone on Windmill Hill: 
with every soul.” 
For it's woe to that fated crew 
Who behold them passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets on the 
Night of the White Review. 


‘Tis a mournful monition from those gone before — 
That phantom procession of Fate ; 

But ’tis only the craven that flees to the shore, 
For the fisher must work and must wait — 

Must wait for the storm that shall carry him down, 
Must work with his dory and trawl ; 

There are women and babies in Gloucester town 
Who are hungry. So God for us all ! 

Though mystic and silent and pallid and weird 
Those ominous Banksmen may roam, 

Though Death trails above them, where’er they are steered 
We'll work for the babies at home. 


The Banks will claim their toll, 
And Fate makes up the roll 
Of those with the humble epitaph: ‘‘ Went down wi 
every soul.”’ 
And it’s woe to that fated crew 
Who behold them passing through — 
Who gaze on the ghosts of the Gloucester fleets 0 
Night of the White Review. 


f 
|) 

4 OMAHA, September 1, 189-. 
| Dear Pierrepont: Yours of the 30th ultimo strikes me all 

wrong. I don't like to hear you say that you can’t work 
| under Milligan or any other man, for it shows a fundamental 
weakness. And then, too, the house isn’t interested in know- 
ing how you like your boss, but in how he likes you. 

I understand all about Milligan. He is a cross, cranky 
old Irishman with a temper tied up in bow-knots, who prods 
_ his men with the bull-stick six days a week and schemes to 
| get them salary raises on the seventh, when he ought to be 
listening to the sermon; who puts the black-snake on a clerk’s 
| hide when he sends a letter to Oshkosh that ought to go to 
i Kalamazoo, and begs him off when the old man wants to 
have him fired for it. Altogether he’s a hard, crabbed, 
generous, soft-hearted, loyal, bully old boy, who’s been 
| with the house since we took down the shutters for 
the first time, and who’s going to stay with it till we 
put them up for the last time. 

But all that apart, you want to get it 
firmly fixed in your mind that you’re go- 
ing to have a Milligan over you all your 
life, and if it isn’t a Milligan it will be 
a Jones or a Smith, and the chances are 
that you’ll find them both harder to get 
along with than this old fellow. And if 
it isn’t Milligan or Jones or Smith, and 
you ain’t a butcher, but a parson or a 
doctor, or even the President of the United 
States, it’1]1 be a Devonian strata deacon, 
_, or the undertaker, or the yellow 

journals. There isn’t any such 

thing as being your own boss in 
this world unless you’re a tramp, 
and then there’s the constable. 
Like the old man if you can, 
but give him no cause to dislike 
you. Keep your self-respect at 
| any cost, and your upper lip stiff 
at the same figure. Criticism can 
properly come only from above, 
and whenever you discover that 
| your boss is no good you may rest 
) 
| 
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When | was clerking in Missouri 
easy that the man who pays his 
salary shares your secret. Learn to give back a bit from the 
base-burner, to let the village fathers get their feet on the 
fender and the sawdust box in range, and you’ll find them 
making a little room for you in turn. Old men have tender 
feet, and apologies are poor salve for aching corns. _Remem- 
ber that when you’re in the right you can afford to keep your 
temper, and that when you’re in the wrong you can’t afford 
to lose it. 
~ When you’ve got an uncertain cow it’s all O. K. to tie a 
figure eight in her tail if you ain’t thirsty, and it’s excite- 
_ ment you’re after; but if you want peace and her nine quarts, 
| you will naturally approach her from the side, and say, So- 
| boss in about the same tone that you would use if you were 
asking your best girl to let you hold her hand. 
| Of course you want to be sure of your natural history facts 
and learn to distinguish between a cow that’s a kicker, but 
Whose intentions are good if she’s approached with proper 
respect, and a hooker, who is vicious on general principles, 
and any way youcome at her. There’s never any use fooling 
with an animal of that sort, brute or human. The only safe 
place is the other side of the fence or the top of the nearest 
tree. 
When I was clerking in Missouri a fellow named Jeff 
Hankins moved down from Wisconsin and bought a little 
clearing just outside the town. Jeff was a good talker but a 
bad listener, and so we learned a heap about how things were 
done in Wisconsin, but he didn’t pick up much information 
about the habits of our Missouri fauna. When it came to 
ws he had had a liberal education and he made out all 
ht, but by and by it got on to ploughing time and Jeff 
turally bought a mule—a little moth-eaten cuss with sad, 
amy eyes and droopy, wiggly-woggly ears that swung ina 
le as easy as if they ran on ball-bearings. Her owner 
In’t give her a very good character, but Jeff was too busy 
‘ling how much he knew about horses to pay much atten- 
on to what anybody was saying about mules. So finally the 
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seller turned her loose in Jeft’s lot, told 
him he wouldn’t have any trouble 
catching her if he approached her right, 
and hurried off out of range. 

Next morning at sunup 
Jeff picked out a bridle and 
started off whistling Buffalo 
Gals—he was a_ powerful 
pretty whistler and could do 
the Mocking Bird with varia- 
tions—to catch the mule and 
begin his plowing. ‘The ani- 
mal was feeding as peaceful 
as a water-color picture, and 
she didn’t budge ; but when 
Jeff began to get nearer, her 
ears dropped back along her 
neck as if they had lead in 
them. He knew that symptom 
and so he closed up kind of 
cautious, aiming for her at 
right angles and gurgling, “‘Muley, muley, here muley; 
that’s a good muley,’’ sort of soothing and caressing-like. 
Still she didn’t stir and Jeff got right up to her and put 
one arm over her back and began to reach forward with the 
bridle, when something happened. He never could explain 
just what it was, but we judged from the marks on his person 
that the mule had reached forward and kicked the seat of his 
trousers with one of her prehensile hind feet; and had reached 
back and caught him on the last button of his waistcoat with 
one of her limber fore feet; and had twisted around her elastic 
neck and bit off a mouthful of his hair. When Jeff regained 
consciousness he reckoned that the only 
really safe way to approach a mule was 
to drop on it from a balloon. 

I simply mention this little incident 
as an example of the fact that there are 
certain animals with which the Lord 
didn’t intend white men to fool. And 
you will find that, as a rule, the human 
varieties of them are not the fellows who 
go for you rough-shod, like Milligan, 
when you’re wrong. It’s when you come 
across one of those gentlemen who have 
more oil in their composition than any 
two-legged animal has a right to have, 
that you should be on the lookout for 
concealed deadly weapons. 

I don’t mean that you should distrust 
a man who is affable and approachable, 
but you want to learn to distinguish 
between him and one who is too affable 
and too approachable. The adverb 
makes the difference between a good and 
a bad fellow. The bunco men aren’t 
all at the county fair, and they don’t all 
operate with the little shells and the elusive pea. 
When a packer has learned all that there is to 
learn about quadrupeds, he knows only one-eighth 
of his business; the other seven-eighths, and the im- 
portant seven-eighths, has to do with the study of bipeds. 

I dwell on this because I am a little disappointed that 
you should have made such a mistake in sizing up Milligan. 
He isn’t the brightest 
man in the office, but he 
is loyal to me and to the 
house, and when you 
have been in business 
as long as I have you 
will be inclined to put a 
pretty high value on 
loyalty. It is the one 
commodity that hasn’t 
any market value, and 
it’s the one that you 
can’t pay too much for. 
You can trust any num- 
ber of men with your 
money, but mighty few 
with your reputation. 
Half the men who are 
with the house on pay 
day are against it the 
other six. 

A good many young 
fellows come to me 
looking for jobs, and 
start in by telling me 
what a mean house they 
have been working for; 
what a cuss to get along 
with the senior partner 
was; and how little 
show a bright, progress- 
ive clerk had with him. 
I never get very far with 
a critter of that class, 
because I know that he 
wouldn’t like me or the 
house if he came to 
work for us. 


—looking for jobs . . and telling me what « 
mean house they have been working for 
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I don’t know anything that a young business man 
ought to keep more entirely to himself than his dislikes, 
unless it be his likes. It’s generally expensive to have 
either, but it’s bankruptcy to tell about them. It’s all 

right to say nothing about the dead but good, but it’s better 
to apply the rule to the living, and especially to the house 
which is paying your salary. 

Just one word before I close, as old Doc Hoover used to say, 
when he was coming into the stretch, but still a good ways 
off from the benediction. I have noticed that you are in- 
clined to be a little chesty and starchy around the office. 
Of course, it’s good business, when a fellow hasn’t much 
behind his forehead, to throw out his chest and attract atten- 
tion to his shirt-front. But as you begin to meet the men 
who have done something that makes them worth meeting 
you will find that there are no “‘ keep off the grass’’ or 
“beware of the dog’”’ signs around their premises, and that 
they don’t motion to the orchestra to play slow music 
while they talk. 

Superiority makes every man feel its equal. It is courtesy 
without condescension; affability without familiarity; self- 
sufficiency without selfishness; simplicity without snide. It 
weighs sixteen ounces to the pound without the package, and 
it doesn’t need a four-colored label to make it go. 

We are coming home from here. I ama little disappointed 
in the showing that this house has been making. Pound for 
pound it is not getting nearly so much out of its hogs as we 
are in Chicago. I don’t know just where the leak is, but if 
they don’t do better next month I am coming back here with 
a shotgun, and there’s going to be a pretty heavy mortality 
among our head men. Your affectionate father, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 


rxeI 


Losses in CooKing Meats 


IETARY investigations made by Government experts 

show that of the total food consumed by the average 

man in this country, twenty per cent. is flesh —if that term 

is taken to include not only meat, but also poultry, fish and 
shellfish. 

Incidentally, a question studied has had to do with the 
amount of nutritive material lost in the cooking of meat. 
That there is a loss, of course, is obvious enough, especially 
where the material is boiled and the water afterward thrown 
but nothing has been known on the subject until 
recently with any degree of 
accuracy, and hence the value 
of the Government investiga- 
tion, which ought to have no 
little interest for the American 
housewife. 

Here are some of the con- 
clusions drawn by the experts 
from their experiments. 

The chief loss in weight dur- 
ing the cooking of beef is due 
to the driving off of water. 
Lean beef will lose in this way 
as much as thirty-eight per 
cent. of its weight. 

When beef is fried there 
appears to be no great loss of 
nutritive material. 

When beef is cooked in 
water, from three to twenty 
per cent. of the total solids are 
found in the broth. If the 
broth is used for soup or other- 
wise, it is no loss, obviously. 

Beef that has been used for 
a preparation of beef tea or 
broth has lost little of its nutri- 
tive value, though much of the 
flavoring has been removed. 

Fat meat contains less water 
proportionately, and so shrinks 
less in cooking. Other things 
being equal, asmall piece of meat cooked in water shrinks 
more, relatively, than a large piece. 


away; 
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Editor’s Note —In the series, Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 
to His Son, six papers have already been published. The series 
will be continued in future issues, appearing at intervals of from a 
fortnight to three weeks. 
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A Canal Across New York State—B, D. LeRoy Dresse 


HE allied commercial 

bodies of New York 
City will present to the 
New York Legislature this winter a canal proposition that 
will interest the entire country, particularly the West and 
Northwest. Though strictly a State enterprise, its benefits, 
if it be put through, will be felt clear to the Pacific Coast 
in the Northwest. The proposition involves the expenditure 
of about $80,000,000 by the State of New York, and provides 
for the construction of a twelve-foot canal from Buffalo to 
tide-water in the Hudson River. This canal is to accom- 
modate thousand-ton barges. Comparatively little original 
work is involved, the plan considered most feasible being 
the widening and deepening of the Erie Canal. 

The concerted movement now on foot is the result of many 
years’ agitation. It is advocated most strongly in New York 
City because it is at that port that the most direct benefits will 
be felt. 

For years the foreign trade of the country has been growing 
by leaps and bounds. For reasons directly connected with 
the inland transportation facilities, New York City has not 
been receiving its proportionate share of this growth. 
Though there has been a pronounced increase at this port, the 
rate has been far below that of other points, such as Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport News, New Orleans and 
Montreal. Figures recently compiled show that the propor- 
tion of imports through New York fell from 69 per cent. in 
1877 to 63.3 per cent. in 1897, while the imports at all other 
points in the country increased from 31 per cent. to 36.7 per 
cent. The exports from New York in 1877 amounted to 43.6 
per cent. of all the exports of the country, but in 1897 the 
exports amounted only to 41.5 per cent. This state of affairs 
has alarmed the mercantile community of New York, and 
for years efforts have been made to stem the tide. 

The reason for this decline is to be found in the action of 
the railroads. Thegremedy is looked for in the completion of 


Patricia’s Last 


AM convinced in my own mind that it is quite the right 
| thing for a woman to be really very angry sometimes. I 

don’t mean the raging, violent sort of anger that makes 
one untidy and flushed; but a superior, discreet anger, 
through which one can smile, and talk, and cause no damage 
to the arrangement of one’s back hair. 

I myself have been very angry for several hours now, and 
the relief and satisfaction which I feel are indescribable. 
Some three hours ago the drawing-room door opened to 
admit my Cousin George, and, although I had been in a most 
genial frame of mind one moment before, all the wrath 
which had been battened down for months blazed up before 
Jane had finished announcing him—and I smiled upon him. 

It was generally understood among my 
friends and acquaintances and relations (ex- 
cept, perhaps, Aunt Theresa) that I suffered 
a secret and unceasing pang of hopeless love 
after my Cousin George changed his mind 
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the canal project. Years 
ago a discriminating rate, 
technically termed a dif- 
ferential, was adopted by 
all the Eastern roads 
against New York, on the 
plea that that city was get- 
ting more than its share of 
the foreign commerce car- 
ried to and from the sea- 
board. Asa 
result of this 
differential, the 
freight rate to 
Boston, though 
involving a 
considerably 
longer haul, was 
made the same 
as the rate to 
New York, and 
the rate to 
Philadel phia, 
Newport News, 
New Orleans 
and Montreal was made so much lower than the New York rate 
that an-enormous amount of traffic, which would normally 
have found its way through this port, was diverted to those 
points, artificially. The result was that the tonnage entered 
in New York in 1898 amounted to only 7,771,412 as against 
8,009,224 tons entered in the ports of Montreal, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and New Orleans. This is an entire 
reversal of the order of things as it existed in 1880, when 
there was no differential against this port. In that year an 
aggregate tonnage of 7,611,282 was entered in New York as 
against 5,517,203 entered in the other five ports. 

If this rate should be permitted to continue it would not be 
long before the supremacy of New York in commerce would 
be seriously menaced. Already enormous damage has been 
done, as shown by the fact that Montreal’s exports increased 
from $32,345,941 in 1880 to $64,040,982 in 1890, and 
that the imports have risen from $42,412,648 in 1880 to 
$65,018,544 in 1899. This advantage to a foreign port has 
been worked directly by the action of the railroads, because 
New York at present is unfortunately so situated that there is 
no competing waterway to her doors from the great productive 
fields of the North and West. 

The old Erie Canal, in its present condition, is practically 
worthless as a serious means of transportation. The maxi- 
mum Joad that can be carried with the present depth of water 
is about 240 tons. The improvements for which the State of 
New York spent $9,000,000 a few years ago have added little 
or nothing to the value of this waterway. Mr. Roosevelt, 
while Governor of the State, appointed a commission to 
investigate the question. This commission, of which General 
Francis V. Greene was the head, reported in favor of the 


Love Affair—bBy Lilian Quiller-Couc 


and pestered me when he came home from Heidelberg that 
summer became more than a joke—it became absolutely 
inconvenient and interrupting. 

He proposed to me five times, which I thought a pity each 
time he did it, for it always seemed rather irrelevant, and the 
proceeding made me very hot and exhausted. They were all 
made in the dog-days, Cousin George’s proposals, and all 
within a week, and generally in the sun (Cousin George 
never had much idea of the fitness of things); and I so soon 
came to the end of all I had to say that I was at a disadvan- 
tage, and quite uncomfortable, sitting there saying nothing — 
at least, nothing in comparison with what I could say if 
unhampered. Cousin George could prattle on forever. 


and delicately refused the honor of my hand; 
and perhaps the only ray of comfort which 
slanted my way came from the inner knowl- 
edge, which I might hug to myself, that it 
wasn’t true, that I had not a spark of hope- 
less love in me—that the only strong feeling 
I had in the matter, and naturally enough, 
too, was the one which found expression in 
the words (uttered quite privately to myself): 
“All right, Cousin George; you just waita 
bit.’? And I can believe that I did not look 
quite so charming as usual as I murmured 
them. 

Of course, if I had been offered to Cousin 
George, and Cousin George had, for some 
incomprehensible—or other—reason, not 
wished to possess me, that would have been 
another matter, and I should have been the 
last to blame him. I am not dull on such 
points, and I could imagine just such an inap- 
preciation of Cousin George if he had been 


suggested as a husband for me, by a third 
person, ten minutes before I accepted him. 
But the way in which he philandered around 
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Cousin George sat and breathed hard for a minute or two 
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President of the Merchants’ Association of New an 
7: 
thousand-ton barge canal now advocated by the New York | 
commercial bodies. When Governor Odell was elected he | 
appointed a new commission, which found in favor of a nine- 
foot canal instead of a twelve-foot. Such a canal would cost | 
about $20,000,000. The Governor favored this measure, and — 
prepared to have it presented to the Legislature last winter, 
But the objection of the commercial interests of this port pre- 
vailed, and the plan was withdrawn, not again, we hope, to 
be presented. It was the construction and opening of the 
Erie Canal in 1825 which did more than any other single 
factor in developing the West and Northwest, and in giving 
to New York the commercial supremacy of the United States 
which she now enjoys. The canal at that time was fully up 
to all the needs of commerce, and it fixed transportation rates 
from the interior to the seaboard. Since that time, however, 
the canal has been practically at a standstill, and the rail- 
roads have enormously developed and improved in their gen- 
eral management. So much is this the case that the canal no — 

longer offers any sort of competition. 
A thousand-ton barge canal, on the other hand, would 
create a new schedule of rates on certain classes of vin the 


and this, too, without injuring the railroads. In fact, in the 
end, the railroads would probably be benefited by the con 
struction of the proposed canal to a greater extent than any | 
other business enterprise in the community A thousand-ton 
barge could, it is estimated by the engineers, haul certain 
bulk freights at six-tenths of a mill the ton-mile. The ver 
best the railroads can do is between two and three mills th 
ton-mile. This means that many classes of freight that ca 
not be handled at all now would become available for trans- 
portation, and thus create new business. So far, therefore, 
the railroads would not lose anything. At the same time, — 
though, a considerable part of the traffic now controlled by | 
the railroads might be diverted to the canal. This loss, how-— 
ever, would be more than compensated for by the fact that the 
increased canal traffic and lower rates would build up many _ 
new and important industries along the canal route. Ne 
communities would spring up and the old communities woul 
grow enormously in population and business. All this would — 
redound to the benefit of the railroads tapping these 7 
munities, by creating increased local passenger and freight 
traffic and new points of distribution. This has been the 
experience in the past. The New York Central Railroad 
became great and prosperous because the Erie Canal built uy 
thriving cities along its route. When this phase of the ques- 
tion is thoroughly understood, the railroads, instead of oppos- 
ing the project, will probably join hands with the mass of the 
people in putting it through. Their interests and ours are 
identical in the matter. \ 

Before anything can be done the Legislature will have a 
pass an act providing for the submission to the people of the 
proposition whether or not the $80,000,000 necessary shall be 
spent by the State. On the issue will hang the welfare in 
alone of New York State, but of every other State in the West 
and North which depends for its prosperity on getting its su 
plus products to Europe at the lowest possible rates. 


I don’t know why I did it, but the fifth time Cousin Geor 
grew white about the lips and finished up, as usual, by say 
ing: ‘‘ Will you marry me, Patty?’’ I said: ‘‘ Oh, well, T 
don’t mind if I do.’? And really I didn’t mind much, for 
had known Cousin George for years and years, and I w 
quite fond of him, and I felt that, at any rate, it would put an 
end to his proposals; and Aunt Theresa had said that 
September was going to be very hot; and, of course, M 
Featherstone-Hope did deserve something, for if he thought 
that I was going to stand q 

Well, anyhow, whether it was right or wrong, or stupid or — 
sensible, I said straight out, ‘‘I don’t mind if I do,’ and 
then, of course, we were engaged. I really did not mind at 
all, for I knew Cousin George so well, and 
knew me; and there was no bother about re- 
arranging one’s ideas and habits, and all th 
sort of thing, as some girls have to do ( 
they had told me) just to please the man th 
are going to marry. I used to look at him 
sometimes (when he didn’t happen to be 
looking at me), and say to myself: ‘ Well, 
to think that that’s the man I’m going to 
marry !’’—for it really did seem odd; but] 
wasn’t at all upset about it, and after a whi 
I decided that it was really a most comfo 
able arrangement, and that it was probably 
all nonsense about that ‘‘ height of bliss” 
and ‘‘ overwhelming happiness ’’ sort of stuf 
that some persons talk and write about. 

I was very matter-of-fact at first, naturally 
but when Cousin George chafed at that Id 
my very best to play up to my part. I neve 
could imagine why persons couldn’t go oD 
just as usual, instead of slinking off for ¢é/e 
a-létes just like silly children telling secrets 
but George seemed to like it, and by degrees 
I got on capitally. I really tried hard to‘ 
as other seriously engaged girls did (witl 
Mr. Featherstone-Hope it had all been so dif 
ferent); I don’t mean to say that I had tot 
hard because it was irksome to me. I thif 
I remarked before that I really didn’t min 


always went. 


_ —asa fiancé; I say I don’t know that I should. 
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| 
| I wrote back and said: ‘‘Oh, very 
| 


arrangement to George's Romeo, and 
_, that I hadn’t wanted to be engaged at 


J really didn’t odject,; only I was apt to forget sometimes. 
» However, in less than a month I broke myself of tugging 
‘away from him and looking bothered and cross when he 
wanted to kiss me; and when we had had a tiff I was always 
ready to be friends again. In those days, when we had had 
_ atiff and had grown tired of sparring, George always used 
_tosay: ‘“‘ Let us go down the river tothe island.’’ And I 
I think scarcely a day passed without a visit 
to the island. It wasn’t far, and it always meant making 
up our quarrels again and being more devoted to one an- 
other than usual; and George admitted that I never bore 
malice in my heart. 
So the time went on, and George had to go away; and I 
| grew much fonder of him then, and I don’t know that I should 
_ seriously have cared to change him for any other man I knew 
And I used 
to write such lovely letters to him. I used to think out sen- 
_tences in the night—little remarks I knew he’d like to get 
from me. I really was very attentive to him. I’ve nothing 
to reproach myself with on that score. Andso things went on. 
And then, after a while, when George had been gone some 
| time, his letters changed, and he seemed rather troubled 
_ about something. I didn’t take much notice of it—TI just 
thought that perhaps the climate didn’t suit him; and once I 
took the trouble to copy out and send 
to him a recipe which I had heard was 
good for one if one felt irritable. 

But nothing seemed to cheer George, 
and at length, when I was really begin- 
ning to grow troubled about his temper, 
I had a letter from him to say he 
thought we had better say ‘‘ Good-by;’’ 
he thought it was his duty to me to say 
so; he felt that we (we, if you please!) 
had made a mistake; he could never 
hope to be worthy of me (his modesty 
was rather new), etc., etc. 


well; I dare say you know best.’’ But 
I was really awfully angry; and what 
made me angrier than anything else 
| wa? the thought that neither he nor any 
one else really knew how hard I had 
found it to play the Juliet part of the 


all. Of course they all thought that I 
was secretly wearing the willow; and 
_ the livelier I became as the days passed 
by and the relief was brought home to 
me, the more compassionately my rela- 
tives looked at me. ‘‘ She’s overacting, 
peor dear,’’ they were thinking. I am 
_ fairly placid asa rule, but my wrath did 
simmer up at times, and I thought a 
few strong thoughts about Cousin 
| George. 

As I said just now, my wrath blazed 
_ out strong as ever when Jane opened 
the door this afternoon and announced 
Mr. George Pomeroy, his very self; and 
I smiled straight into his face, and 
talked away without a moment’s awk- 
wardness, and said how glad I was to 
see him (which was true). He seemed 
rather uneasy, and not in very good 
spirits; perhaps he had no liking for 
such obvious coals of fire. But I made 
him sit down, and I talked on blandly, 
and didn’t shirk a thing. I told him 
about every person and every place we 
_ had known and seen together; and I 
| positively dallied over the subject of his 


long absence, and the summer before 

his departure. I did it chiefly for my 
_ Own sake, to prove to him that memo- 
_ ries were nothing to me-—it was mere 
justice to myself. But I believe I man- 
aged a little revenge at the same time; 
for I saw him grip his hands now and 
then, and his lips grew white, justasthey 
used to do when he kept on proposing. 

He didn’t talk very much, on the 
whole; he answered my questions with 
a good many monosyllables, but now and then he would dash 

into conversation with a strange-sounding voice. And I 
played off my dimple recklessly, and felt so glad that my 
frock was extremely becoming. 

At length there came a pause; then I feigned another mood, 
_ and I made up my mind that I would not break the silence. 

Cousin George sat and breathed hard for a minute or two, 
and then, I suppose, he decided upon breaking down the 
artificiality of our interview, for he got up from his chair and 
strode about. I looked out of the window and pretended to 
bepensive. At last he stopped beside me and said, “ Patty.’’ 

I looked up at him and laughed. ‘‘ Cousin George,’’ I 
| said with mock solemnity. 

“Don’t laugh,’’ he said, drawing back his lip. 

“TI must,’’ I protested, ‘‘ when you look so serious.”’ 

ae! am serious,’’ he declared; ‘‘ Patty, won’t—you—for- 
give?’’ 

_“ Forgive?’’ I repeated, wrinkling my brow and looking 
puzzled. ‘‘ Forgive? I have noenemies; people are so good 
to me, I rarely have anything to forgive.’’ 

_ “Forgive me,’’ he pleaded. 

_“You!’’ I cried. ‘‘ Surely I have nothing to forgive you! 


| Why, you have never done me anything but good turns!” 


_ He turned hastily away, and muttered something which 
Sounded wicked. Then he turnedtomeagain. ‘‘ Patty,’’ he 
eaded, ‘‘ will you row down with me to the island?”’ 
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] really was taken aback then, for I gathered that he was 
in unrelieved earnest, and Cousin George’s earnestness is 
always taken in the solid block; and I believe I was a little 
touched. But I recollected his last letter to me, and I put on 
a silly smile. ‘‘ Oh,” I said lightly, ‘‘I’m so sorry, but I’m 
engaged this afternoon.’’ Then I sighed, and added: ‘‘ I’ve 
sO many engagements.’’ 

““ To-morrow then—next day — next week ; only promise.’’ 

““Oh, you’ve no idea of my importance,’’? I laughed. 
“Listen to this;’’ and, rising, I went to a drawer of my 
writing-table and took out my little tablets. ‘‘ Listen,’’ I 
said again, holding upa finger to him. ‘‘ Thursday—that’s 
to-day — Tea at the Forestiers’ (and it’s almost time to start), 
Friday — Drive to Ellerton Manor. P. P. C.”’ 

“P. P. C.!”’ he repeated. ‘‘Are you going away ??”’ 

I laughed, half shyly, half significantly. ‘‘ Yes, I am 
going away,’’ I admitted. ‘‘ Saturday —To town, shopping. 
Sunday — To the Daltons’, luncheon and dinner. Monday — 
Picnic on the island. Oh, by the way, you’d better come to 
the picnic. I’m sure the Wendovers would like to have you.’’ 

““Picnic!’’ he snapped angrily. ‘‘ Do you think I want to 
go with a whole camp-meeting? ”’ 

““Oh,’’ I protested blandly, ‘‘ we sha’n’t be that sort at all.” 

““Tuesday,’’ he pleaded; ‘‘ come on Tuesday.’’ 
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Down at the island 


““Tuesday,’’ I repeated, referring to my tablets, ‘‘ Tuesday 
—To town; final fitting.” 

“Final fitting?’’ he queried, rather puzzled. 

““My frock, you know,’’ I explained. 

““Oh, your frock! Wednesday, then.’’ 

““ Wednesday,’’ I said softly, ‘‘is my own day. I have 
promised it to myself entirely. I shall not give a moment of 
it to anybody.”’ 

““ Thursday ——’’ he began. 

““Thursday,’’ I said. ‘‘ Oh, yes, here it is! Thursday — 
To be married. Ye-es, I shall be occupied on Thursday.’’ 

I looked up at Cousin George. He was very, very white 
about the lips then. 

““To be married?’’ he repeated ina sort of hoarse whisper. 

“Yes,’’? I said nonchalantly. ‘‘After that I shall be away.’’ 

“ You’re going to be married?’’ he panted again. 

I laughed rather deprecatingly. ‘‘I didn’t know it was 
considered quite so unlikely,’’ I said humbly. 

‘Who's the fellow?’’ he demanded bluntly. 

““Mr. Featherstone-Hope,’’ I replied tenderly. 

“* That !’’ he began, then he stopped short. 

“Wiese Jsaid, that one:” 

““ Good-by, Patricia,’’ he blurted out, shooting his hand at 
me as if it werea gun. I really felt as if I were taking hold 
of a bayonet-point. 

“ Must you go?’’ I said sweetly. 


““Tt seems I must’? —and his tone was bitter, which seemed 
rather cool considering how he had treated me. 

“I’m so glad you’re home,’’ I said pleasantly. ‘‘I will 
send you an invitation.’? He turned on me then, and glared. 

““Don’t!’’ he commanded. 

““Oh, yes, I must,’’ I went on cheerfully. ‘‘I want to 
have all my loving relatives about me. Uncle Edward would 
simply adore you if you would go one better, and relieve him 
by giving me away.’’ 

Then I know Cousin George said something wicked. I 
won’t repeat it. Then he strode out and slammed the door. 

Poor old George! I’ve been thinking it over. I don’t 
think I willsend him the invitation, after all. He never did 
me any harm. 


Raed 


The Superlative Girl 
By Charles Battell Loomis 


HE deals in superlatives, but she has the advantage over 
ordinary dealers in that she can use the same stock over 
and over again. 

We shall suppose her young and pretty: because it is so easy 
to pardon idiosyncrasies in a pretty 
woman. 

It doesn’t matter when you meet her, 
she will begin to unload superlatives 
immediately. 

‘“Yesterday was positively the very 
hottest day I ever experienced.’’ 

Of course this is supposing that yester- 
day was a warm day. If it was a cool 
summer’s day she would have said: 

“Yesterday was positively the cool- 
est day I ever knew in the middle of 
summer.”’ 

And if it was just an ordinary day, 
not remarkable for either coolness or 
heat, she would have said: 

“Yesterday was really the loveliest 
day I ever experienced; neither too cool 
nor too hot. And who do you suppose 
came to see me? Why that perfectly 
adorable and lovely Mr. Adams! I think 
he is positively guzte the most handsome 
man who ever drew the breath of life. 
And funny / I never laughed so hard 
since I was born. And he told me a 
true story about Mrs. Smith that was 
positively the most utterly weird thing 
I ever heard in my born days. I'd tell 
it, but I never could half begin to com- 
mence to do it as well as he did—not 
inthe world. He drove over from Point 
of Cedars and took me driving, and it 
was the Joveliest and most elegant drive 
that could possid/y be imagined. We 
took that Five-Mile Road and the views 
are simply perfectly abjecily superb / 
They are just lovely! Never saw such 
wonderful scenery in my whole exist- 
ence, and did you see the sunset? Posi- 
tively the most gorgeously indescribable 
thing that you could ever magine. And 
Mr. Adams knows so much! I could 
never half begin to commence to learn 
as much as he knows. He could name 
the wild-flowers just as easy as I could 
name the colors in my dress. And he 
told me some of the most alarmingly 
astounding things about them. I was 
simply perfectly dumfounded to hear 
that golden rod grows in every single 
State in the whole entire Union. Mr. 
Adams is a lawyer by profession, and I 
don’t see where he can find time to learn 
so much interesting information about 
birds and flowers and all sorts of things. 

‘““Dear me! I wish they would ring 
the dinner-bell. This sitting ona piazza 
makes me horribly ravenous. I never 
was so hungry in the entire course of 
my existence. Oh, there’s Mr. Sutcliff 
coming in from the links. Do you play golf? I don’t, but 
my brother does, and I think it must be simply the most 


fascinating game I ever heard of except croquet, and I think 


that that is simply perfectly adorable!’ It’s come in again, 
you know. And basket ball! That is without exception the 
very best game I ever played in my born days. I perfectly 
dote upon it, and it’s the despair of my life that I’ve only 
had a chance to play one game. But, after all, bowling is 
the ove thing that makes life worth living. I think that 
that is beyond all words the most simply finest game in 
the universe. Only it’s perfectly fendish on the thumbs. 
But then every game has something that is perfectly dreadful 
about it. I was never so lame in my /z/e as when I played 
tennis, and cross is no word for it when I played croquet. 
Ieverybody cheats so ferociously, and they are so provoked if 
you cheat the Zeast teenty bit. 

““Oh, there’s the bell. Positively I’m so hungry that I 
feel as if I had been starving forty days and forty nights. 
But I do hope they won’t have mutton. If they do I won’t 
eat a mouthful, for I simply can’t bear to eat mutton after 
seeing the cunning lambs in the fields. I think they are the 
very cunningest creatures that ever hopped -——’”’ 

As you watch her stride healthily into the dining-room you 
are reminded of the lady to whom superlatives were unknown, 
who, on being asked what she thought of the Swiss Alps, 
replied: ‘‘ They are quite neat.’’ 
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A Dull Fellow—By Ellen Machubin 


AM a dull fellow, and you 
are all very kind to take the 
trouble to explain things,’’ 
he said when the point of a 
story had been defined for 
him, and the smile which 
accompanied this admission 
was so good humored that 
only one of his hearers sus- 
pected the pain it concealed. 

“You should laugh when 
the rest of us laugh, Mr. 
Britton. That is the sim- 
ple recipe with which many 
of us concoct a reputation 
for quick wits,’’ Gertrude 
Grant declared, looking up 
at the man sitting on the 
veranda railing beside her 
chair—the man who had 
been born to greater wealth, 
nearly thirty years since, 
than most millionaires ac- 
quire in twice that period 
of laborious achievement — 
the man for whose complete subjugation her grandmother 
had brought her to this Maine coast paradise, and whose 
unexpected echo of the verdict usually pronounced upon him 
awoke a pang of pity in a heart accustomed to consider itself 
inaccessible to the soft emotions. 

‘ But then I should sometimes miss what you really mean, 
and I wish to understand my friends,’’ he said in a low tone 
as a general laugh followed her advice. 

According to their explanation of themselves, instead of 
your own guessing?’’ she smiled. ‘“‘Isn’t that very much 
like throwing away a sword, which is your only weapon, 
though perhaps not a keen one, and marching through a 
strange country, trusting its inhabitants neither to rob nor 
murder you?’ 

The blue eyes, 
puzzled. 
“I was speaking of 


which regarded her steadily, were distinctly 


my friends;’’ he said slowly. 

They would not be my friends if I did not trust them.’ 
He paused and added gravely: ‘‘ Of course, I have been taken 
in no end of times, and shall be again to the end of my chap- 
ter, but, so far, I can blame only my own dullness toward 
obvious fraud, not any treachery from those in whom I put 
special confidence.”’ 

‘What is this about confidence? Or am I indiscreet to 
ask?’’ a pleasant voice demanded as a young man appeared 
beside Nicoll] Britton. 

Gertrude was aware that she liked the glance Britton turned 
to the newcomer, though she did not approve its recipient. 

““T was saying that my confidence has never been be- 
trayed, except in cases where it was hastily given,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You should endorse me cordially, Otho, as I am 
usually wise enough to follow your counsels.’ 

Otho laughed. ‘‘ Miss Grant’s eyes assert 
that she is not wont to consider me a Mentor. 
How do you consider me, by the way?’’ he 
added audaciously. 

“As an obstacle between 
at present,’’ she answered serenely. ‘“‘ Mr. 
Britton’s shoulders left me a glimpse of her, 
but you have obscured her utterly.’ 

Otho laughed again, and came nearer while 
Nicoll arose. 

“There is the first of the waltzes my aunt 
promised us, and which I must dance with 
Miss Wynne,’’ the latter exclaimed as three 
or four people deserted the veranda for the 
drawing-rooms. “Is there any use in asking 
you for the next, Miss Grant?’’ 

“Not a bit! I did not come to Maine for 
waltzes after a winter of cotillons and dancing 


me and the moon 


classes,’’ she declared. ‘‘ But you will find 
me in this corner if you return within an 
hour.’ 


*{T will surely return,’’ he asseverated, and 
her gaze followed his tall, strong figure as he 
disappeared through a long window. 

“T like our host,’’ she said, bringing back 
her eyes to Otho, who regarded her somewhat 
cynically. 


“He is popular—for reasons,’’ he mur- 
mured. 
“That is not well spoken by his chiefest 


friend,’’ she commented coldly. ‘‘ It suggests 
curiosity as to the reasons, which are possibly 
in proportion to the extent of the intimacy.’’ 

““We have been chums since we were small 
boys at school,’’ he said with asperity, ‘‘ and 
if his muscles saved me many a licking, my 
brains did many a task for him.’ 

“You who dislike tasks?’’ 

““T work harder for him than ever I have 
worked for myself,’”’? he protested. ‘‘ One re- 
quires sharp wits in constant practice to steer 
a gullible millionaire, with an appetite for pic- 
tures and curios, among the big dealers in 
Paris and London—and you may have heard 
what the art critics in New York said of the 
collection he has just bestowed upon the 
Metropolitan Museum ?”’ 


She nodded, looking at him with interest. 
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“T take credit for the value of that collection, as without me 
Nicoll would have been swindled in the purchase.’”’ 

““T must tell my grandmother,’’ she laughed. “‘ She has 
been confident that popular rumor underrates Mr. Britton’s 
shrewdness, since Levi in London assured her, as an old cus- 
tomer by whom he prefers not to be considered an extor- 
tioner, that he had received only half the sum for the Raphael 
which the New York papers announced.” 

‘Levi is a professional liar!’’ Otho exclaimed angrily. 
‘“ For once the newspapers told a straight story, and you may 
so report to Mrs. Grant.’’ 

‘Suppose you report to her yourself. She says that you 
are as charming as ‘ detrimentals’ are apt to be!”’ 

‘(A ‘detrimental?’ ’’ Otho repeated. ‘‘ Even your grand- 
mother cannot accuse me of any qualities belonging to that 
type, except empty pockets —and they are filling! ”’ 

“Are they?’’ she smiled. ‘‘ Here come pockets which are 
full but emptying. Dear me! Mr. Britton, there was no need 
for such hurry when I told you I should stay in this corner an 
hour!’ 

At the gates of this particular Maine paradise there is a 
tidal river which rushes between willow-shaded banks for a 
course of some eight miles, and divides the devotion to old 
ocean which is the chief attraction of the place. 

Nor indeed can anything more beautiful be conceived than 
the row up through crimson-tinted waters toward the sunset, 
unless it be the row down again, with the moonlight casting 
silver eclipse over the vanished gorgeousness of color. 

When this double delight, however, must be won by battle 
with the tide, either going or coming, an indolent or weary 
holiday-maker postpones it. But Nicoll Britton was neither 
indolent nor weary. His great physical strength rejoiced in 
exertion, and the fact that he thus got a monopoly of Miss 
Grant’s society, during an hour when some instinct taught him 
that she was more soft of mood than her wont, and he himself 
at his modest best, rendered blissful to him a canoe expedi- 
tion together on the following evening. 

They had floated on the incoming tide beyond the third 
bridge before she commanded their return, in that dim inter- 
val between sunset and moonrise. He obeyed without demur, 
though the dimness did not hide from her the regret which 
crossed his face. She divined that obedience without demur, 
in the fulfillment of any bond to which he had agreed, would 
be natural to this silent young man, who had pledged obedi- 
ence to her every whim when they set forth. 

“Go slowly, Mr. Britton,’’ she said graciously. ‘‘I fancy 
that, if we should be belated, those arms of yours would easily 
master the tide.”’ 

““We have matched each other often, to my advantage,’’ he 
laughed. ‘‘ But there is little need for special strength any 
longer,’’ he added wistfully, after an instant. ‘‘ During the 
Middle Ages a knight or a man-at-arms could acquire, by 
physical force, the distinction which nowadays, even in the 
army, is achieved by brains ——’’ 

“Yet a name was mentioned in dispatches after San Juan 
whose owner calls himself a dull fellow,’’ she interrupted. 
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Noiselessly she opened the library door... . . Nicoll lay asleep in a big chair 


October 26, 190. 


‘“None the less dull because he was fortunate enough P| 
have the chance of helping his wounded captain thrust into 
his hands!’’ he exclaimed, while his happy eyes looked their 
fill on the sweetness of her smile. - 

“Is it dull, too, to choose pictures, and bestow them, as_ 
you do?”’ 

““T like pictures, though the best of them does not mean so 
much to me as this river to-night,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but Otho 
chooses them for me.’’ -_ 

““T am going to ask you a most intrusive question —a ques- 
tion on the reply to which I have a wager,’’ she said. ‘‘ Did 
you really pay that awful amount of money tor the Raphael 
which the newspapers announced?”’ x 

““T really did,’’ he admitted apologetically. ‘‘It seems a 
sum which would be better spent on more practical necessi- 
ties than a Museum, but Otho was eloquent about the uplift- 
ing of the art-sense of our country, and he assures me that | 
did not pay a penny beyond the Raphael’s value.’’ % 


i 


““ He attends to such purchases for you?’”?’ = 

“He is good enough to play ‘ go-between,’ so that I may — 
not be unmercifully robbed.”’ | 

Gertrude made a sudden movement — almost as though she 
would touch the brown hands clasped upon his paddle. H 
start, half incredulous, half eager, was more violent than he 
movement. Their frail craft swayed, dipped, and, with a 
storm of splashing, turned over. 

Gertrude, who could swim a little and possessed abundant 
courage, realized at once that she was a mere feather in th 
mighty tide which bore her whither it would. Then an arn 
stronger than the tide, upheld her, and a voice cried clo: 
above her head: 

“Don’t struggle! You shall be on the bank in a moment.” 

Nobody thinks quite clearly in an instant which may we 
prove his last, yet, even in the midst of that rushing river, she 
wondered at the absolute content of her self-surrender 
Nicoll’s knowledge, as utterly as to his strength. 

When they presently scrambled up a gravelly little saa 
they sat wordless and dripping side by side, during a space 
when breath seemed a more difficult matter than when the tide 
water had raced past their lips. i 

He was on his feet again quickly, however, looking a young 
giant in the moonlight, with his drenched flannels clinging - 
him. 

“Can you walk or shall I carry you?”’ he panted. “‘Yo 
must get dry at once, and there is the brick-kiln close ra 
with a fire all night.’’ 

““T can run almost as well as you can swim,’’ she began | 
gayly, but, as his fingers clasped hers to help her rise, voice 
andeyes grewsweet. ‘‘ The Middle Ages may have possessed — 
nobler uses for the strength you despise than the saving of 
girl who has upset your canoe, but you must not expect her t 
think so!”’ ; 
_A shining fair head was bent suddenly; quivering 1 
touched her hands. ‘‘ Any man who could swim would have 
got you out,’’ he muttered. ‘‘Only you could make it worth 
all the years of my life to me.”’ 

““Don’t!’’ she cried sharply, and withdr 
her hands. A slow fellow may stride too rap 
idly, it appeared, along a road where his guic 
was not quite certain of the way! ‘‘ Shall 
race?’’ she added lightly. ‘‘ The brick-le 
fire is a capital idea, for I am shivering.” 

Neither had breath to spare on further word 
as they sped across fields to the curve in the 
river which the brick-kiln defaces. When they 
reached it Nicoll brokenly narrated their acci 
dent and their needs to a stolid watchman, whe 
when the ses story was “concluded, , 


blanket for Gertrude’s waren and a coa 
of curious cut that spoiled Nicoll’s pictut 
esqueness. Luckily, too, the kiln possessed 
telephone, and Nicoll was able to inform Mrs. 
Grant of her granddaughter’s safety, and _ 
order his beach-wagon sent over for their retu 
Then, while they waited, a silence fell upon 
them, which she explained, without contrad 
tion from him, to be due to sleepiness. Sl 
use which most men of her acquaintance woul 
have made of the réle that kindly fate had 
stowed upon him, and for which after the fi 
moment he seemed to have lost inclination. H 
looked pale, despite the ruddy glow cast on h 
from the ovens, as he sat with folded arms 
his corner of the bench. Perhaps he was slee 
really? She remembered the sound of his voi 
as his lips touched her fingers, and repented t 
jibe, with a rush of feeling she called— pity ! 

They could not, however, sit there dumb 
until the wagon came for them, with the se 
tiny of their equally dumb host keeping wat 
of their manners for future gossip among t 
natives! Nicoll had done her a good turn: le 
deserved something in kind from her, and surely 
to reveal the surrounding of unsuspected treacli 
ery must be a good turn from keen wits to du 
Her dislike of Otho Villars, founded in her p 
ception that he opposed Nicoll’s admiration 
her, had become distrust of his honor and ho 
esty since her grandmother had repeated Le 
tale, and every new detail of the cousin’s po! 
tions in that business ripened her distrust. — 

She moved restlessly. 

““Are you chilly?’’ he asked at once. 


dealing,’’ he said gravely. 


“Am I a Salamander?’’ she laughed. ‘‘ Let us turn our 
other cheeks to the fire, as though we were apples roasting on 


-astring, and I will tell you what I was about to say when I 


upset the canoe.’’ 

His eyes adored her mutely despite her disheveled locks 
and mantle of scarlet blanket! Certainly his way of sitting 
quite still and speechless, when other men would have fidgeted 
and babbled, gave him individuality. 

“T asked you whether you really paid that enormous sum 
for the Raphael, because old Levi assured my grandmother 
that he had received only half the amount.”’ 

“He lied,’’ Nicoll answered, smiling. ‘‘ Otho says that 
something in the combination of the Jewish instincts with the 
bric-a-brac trade produces the most brazen liars on record.’’ 

“Mr. Villars has a pretty wit,’’ she said impatiently; ‘‘ but 
Levi is too clever for easily detected lies, and he told my grand- 
mother without restriction as to repeating his statement.’’ 

“Nevertheless, I paid the sum the newspapers men- 
tioned.’’ 

“ By check ?”’ 

He frowned with a puzzled glance. 

“By check, of course, but not for the exact amount of the 
picture’s cost, nor made out to Levi,’’ he answered slowly. 
“Tt covered several other pur- 
cuases Otho chose for me in 
London, and was paid to his 
account at Brown’s there.”’ 

“Then Mr. Villars can sup- 
press Levi’s story by showing 
his own canceled check, if 
you demand it?’’ 

The sudden color in Nicoll’s 
countenance was redder than 
any reflected glow could bring. 

“T am sure you would not 
suggest that I should ask my 
cousin for proof of his fair 


“He might think that I sus- 
pected him of hypothecating 
many thousand dollars By 

“IT hear wheels!’ she inter- 
rupted, rising abruptly. 

The explanation concerning 
the check had satisfied her last 
doubt of Levi’s story. Yet 
she hesitated to go farther, 
because of a new perception 
that to destroy his trust in the 
friend of his past would be 
erueler to Nicoll than to con- 
ceal the treachery, and permit 
that false friend to swindle 
his future. 

“Tt is awfully good of you 
to care whether I have been 
cheated!’’ he exclaimed hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Otho says I need 
a special Providence to look 
after me! But this is not so 
much a question of Levi’s 
honesty as of sre 

He broke off as Otho, deb- 
onair and confident, and fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Grant’s maid, 
appeared in the shed doorway 
with an armful of wraps. 

The newcomer was at the 
cost of the conversation dur- 
ing the homeward drive, but 
it was at a cost never difficult 
for him to defray. Nor was 
it until Nicoll, reclothed, en- 
tered the smoking-room at the 
cottage, where only himself 
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acceptance will be partly for that worth, and partly for 
another, which no girl, brought up to. make a wealthy mar- 
riage, can possibly disparage.’’ 

Nicoll stretched his strong young arms above his head with 
a gesture of tragic force. 

eB) money!’’ he 
born to stone-breaking!”’ 

‘Then you would have missed more pleasure than pain — 
including the acquaintance of Miss Grant! ’’ 

Nicoll leaned against the frame of an open window, and 
gazed out at the moonlit ocean. 

““We have got a long way from Levi and his lies,’’ Otho 
said presently, while his arm went about the other’s broad 
shoulders. ‘‘ Shall I silence them by producing my canceled 
check? It must be among my last winter’s belongings in 
town.”’ 

““T have not deserved this question from you,’’ Nicoll said 
gravely, holding out his hand, ‘‘ but if my mention of Levi’s 
farrago has hurt your feelings, I beg your pardon.’’ 

Their aquatic adventure did not absorb comment at break- 
fast next morning, as Gertrude feared it would. It was 
divided in interest by an errand upon which Otho intended 
going, and which had humorous aspects as related by him. 


muttered. ‘‘I wish I had been 


Whereupon, on Mrs. Britton’s suggestion, every one agreed 
to keep silence until to-morrow, lest the servants, overhearing, 
might spread the story in the village, with disastrous results. 
Then they separated for the wonted variety of morning 
engagements at the seaside. Gertrude waited, upon one 
excuse or another, until all had departed, because she wished 
to avoid Nicoll for so long as she had not discovered the 
answer to certain questions as to which a wakeful night had 
brought no counsel. With a novel and a golf cloak she made 
her way to a bit of shingle, sheltered from possible observers 
at the cottage by a lofty rock, and there began her self- 
confession. 

She had been accustomed to the opinion that she was a 
young woman of purposes as well defined as her principles, 
not given to the inspection of a desired object from conflicting 
points of view — but to-day she wavered in that opinion. 

She had come to this pretty place prepared to accept 
Nicoll Britton, if he asked her—an ‘if’ inserted merely for 
euphony, though she had only known him a few weeks. She 
intended to make him an excellent wife, to watch over his 
lack of astuteness, and to see that his dignity was maintained 
by the respect which his character, if not his intelligence, 
deserved. But since last night misgivings assailed her. 

Would this decorous loyalty 
from his wife entirely satisfy 
him? Sincere, unsuspicious 
as he was, would not her ac- 
ceptance include to him such 
love as he offered? When he 
found such love lacking from 
her bond, would he not feel 
that generous faith of his de- 
frauded? Would he not suffer 
far more cruelly than if she 
had forced upon him the 
knowledge of Otho Villars’ 
dishonor? —a task from whose 
sternness she had shrunk 

“You are not reading?” 
the man of whom she was 
thinking asked, close behind 
her. ‘‘May I sit here with 
you fora little? ’”’ 

It must be, then, she told 
herself, with an odd pang at 
her heart, while her decision 
came to her. Better hurt him 
sharply now than crush the 
faith out of him month by 
month, year by year, in the 
long future he might live with 
a wife who did not love him! 

Silently she drew away her 
white skirt that he should find 
place beside her. She fancied 
he was likely to encounter sen- 
timental dangers as unhes- 
itatingly as he had rushed up 
San Juan Hill—nor did she 
misjudge him. 

““T am not good at words,”’ 
he began at once, and though 
his voice was low she thought 
its steadiness would carry him 
through with that which he 
meant to say as he went on; 
“but somehow I believe you 
understand me pretty well 
without words. It should not 
be difficult, for I am not sub- 
tle, yet I like to feel that you 
make me out better than any 
one else ie 

She did not speak as he 
halted an instant, and he con- 


remained, that he showed any 
consciousness that he had been 
delivered of half an hour’s 
monologue, to the accompani- 
ment of two horses’ swift hoofs. 

“What happened to you and 
Miss Grant, besides an upset and a swim ashore?’’ he asked, 
Staring at Nicoll, who was filling a pipe. 

““ A good deal of talk.’’ 

“Obviously. You neither of you had an idea left by the 
time I 2 

“Yet some of the talk concerned you,’’ Nicoll interrupted, 
turning his eyes from his pipe to his cousin with the look of 
blended affection and puzzlement with which Otho had been 
familiar since their round-jacket days. ‘‘I’mafraid you and 
I were cheated about that Raphael!’’ 

“Has Miss Grant been repeating to you Levi’s attempt to 
Square his case with that astute old lady, her grandmother?’’ 
Otho laughed. 

“She had already spoken of it to you?”’ 

“Of course, and to many mutual friends! Her thoughts 
are too constantly busy with the condition of your exchequer 
not to find this tale of absorbing interest.’’ 

There was no dullness in the flame with which Nicoll’s eyes 
blazed, as only blue eyes can. 

“Tt is my purpose to ask Miss Grant to be my wife,’’ he 

‘Said very low. ‘‘ Whatever her answer may be, you must 
understand that I will not hear her spoken of again as you 
spoke just now.’’ 
_ “Dear boy!’’ Otho smiled. ‘‘ Your announcement has no 
more surprise for me than Miss Grant’s reply will possess.’’ 
_ “You think there is no hope for me? I am not a likable 
fellow, I know Zi 

“You are most likable to me, and to those who find you out, 
you dumb spirit!’’ Otho cried warmly. ‘‘ And Miss Grant’s 
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The cottage which hospitably sheltered them every one 
knew to be rented by Nicoll. They knew also that he was in 
treaty for the site upon the “ cliff-walk’’ which made the 
fashionable end of the village, and which was defaced by the 
shabby homestead of the local miser, a worthy famed for his 
ignorance and eccentricity. These attributes manifested 
themselves, among other ways, in a distrust of bank accounts 
and check books, which, according to popular rumor, had 
induced him to bury the proceeds of former sales of portions 
of his farm. These proceeds had all been paid in gold, and 
it was to bring five thousand dollars in gold, insisted upon for 
the impending sale, that Otho’s journey was necessary. 

This announcement was followed by a chorus of questions. 

“Does old Newton go with you to bring back his treasure 
in a potato sack?’’ some one demanded. 

‘“T hope you do not mean to keep the money in the house 
overnight, Nicoll?’’ his aunt asked anxiously. 

‘‘ There were burglars at the Stuarts’ last summer!’ a girl 
exclaimed. 

‘“ Nobody will suspect our wealth,’’ Nicoll said, smiling. 
‘Otho intends to bring it himself in his dress-suit case.’’ 

“Of course, some rumor from the bank might reach the 
roughs who always infest such a railway centre as the town,”’ 
Otho conceded. ‘‘ But Nick and I take turns in watching 
to-night, and to-morrow the payment will be made.’’ 

“Why not to-night, Mr. Britton?’’ Gertrude asked. 

‘Newton is harvesting!’’ Nicoll laughed. ‘‘It will take 
him until dark to get in his hay, and he refuses either to delay 
his work, or to count the gold except by daylight.”’ 


« 


Gertrude made a sudden movement. . . 
she would touch the brown hands 


tinued more hurriedly: 

‘““T am a slow fellow, but 
this has come to me quickly 
—I have known you so brief 
a time, yet I seem to have 
loved you so long—I am not 
worthy of you in any way, but I love you—TI love you!”’ 

During another moment she did not speak—yet he added 
nothing more. 

Somewhere in her consciousness was a smile— or perhaps 
a sob?—that this millionaire should be so unsuspicious of the 
motives for which she had intended to marry him; that his 
plea was only ‘‘love’?—as though they were dwellers in 
Arcadia! But his folly had so far infected her that she 
resolved to answer him after his own fashion—divining that 
she should hurt him less if she left his ideal of her undimmed 
by hint of the mercenary intentions which this new reverence 
for him had abandoned. 

She rose, he rising also, wordless and without effort to 
detain her. 

“Tam glad and I am sorry, I am proud and I am ashamed, 
that you should say this to me,’’ she said softly. “‘Iam glad 
and proud that a man whom I respect so highly should care 
so much for me; I am sorry and ashamed that there is not 
love enough in me to give you what you deserve.’’ 

He neither spoke nor lingered as she stepped back to the 
path, and they walked up the steep little lawn mutely to the 
veranda. There he held out his hand. 

““ This is ‘ good-by’ to more than I shall ever hope again,”’ 
he murmured. ‘‘ Though, of course, I shall see you often, and 
love you always,’’ 

With this he went away. 

Gertrude did not appear at luncheon, and her grandmiother’s 
maid brought a cup of tea to a very real headache at five 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Tales of Old Turley—By Max Adeler 


RUFUS POTTER’S ORATION 


ATE in September a Grand Democratic Rally was to be 
[% held in Turley, with the Turley Brass Band at the 
head of a procession illuminated by torches and trans- 
parencies; and there was to be an outdoor meeting whereat 
several of the most eminent politicians in the State were to 
explain to the followers of Jefferson exactly how the country 
could be saved. It was thought probable that Colonel Bly 
himself would deign to be present and to say a few words to 
his faithful subjects; but it was announced as an assured fact 
that ‘‘ our distinguished fellow-townsman, Mr. Rufus Potter, 
will also have the honor of addressing the meeting.’’ 

When Rufus saw this announcement in letters of blazing 
red upon the posters at the street corners he had mingled 
feelings of exaltation and trepidation. It was much to be 
designated in letters of that area and that hue as a distin- 
guished citizen and to find himself ranked among the orators 
who were to make the welkin ring with patriotic speeches; 
but when Rufus thought of himself as in the act of speaking 
to an audience of Turleyites his heart sank within him, and 
there was in his knees a tendency to smite together which he 
had rarely noticed before. 

He would have declined peremptorily the request of Billy 
Grimes and the committee for a few eloquent remarks had 
not Mrs. Potter strenuously insisted that it would be little 
short of madness for him to lose so good an opportunity to 
permit his genius to shine upon a community hitherto far too 
little appreciative of its quality; and, in order that the radiance 
might have assured brilliancy, she undertook for herself 
the very congenial task of preparing her husband’s speech 
for him. 

The work of composition would have been easier for her if 
she could have been permitted to frame it upon her lips, for 
fluency was one of her gifts; but while she labored strenu- 
ously to trace the oration upon paper she was consoled con- 
tinually with the bright vision offered to her mind by Hope, 
which represented her, far in the future, in the act of prepar- 
ing for Rufus Potter, the President-elect of the United States, 
an inaugural address which she and the children should 
listen to with rapture before driving home to the White 
House in a satin-lined barouche with four white horses. 

Regarded as really her first effort at preparation of a polit- 
ical stump-speech, Mrs. Potter’s little piece was not so very 
bad; and, in fact, when she had read it to a few of her women 
friends, infusing into her manner an intensity of enthusiasm 
of which Rufus was not capable, they made no pretense of 
concealing their admiration for the speech and for the writer. 
Mrs. Julia McGlory even went so far as to say that Henry 
Clay himself could not have done better. 

The speech was as follows: 

““Fellow-citizens: Your candidate is more used to being 
rocked in the cradle of the mighty deep where the fierce 
tempest rages than in standing upon the platform; but when 
my country summons me to help her in the hour of deadly 
peril I should deserve a traitor’s doom if I did not heed her 
call. I stand before you as a friend of education and the 
poor workingman! I point with pride to my humble birth 
in a rude cabin inthe primeval forest amidst the glorious 
mountains of Tennessee, and to these horny hands grimed 
with painful toil and the sweat of my brow from the earliest 
years of innocent childhood. Who so fit to guide the educa- 
tion of the young as the father of eight children, three boys 
and five girls, who in many a battle with the tempest and the 
storm on the bosom of the ocean seen foreign lands with his 
own eyes and knows geography to be true, and by gazing at 
the stars can steer a mighty ship safely o’er the billows? 

“Will you vote against him for a man who sends his only 
child to a pay-school and becomes the vassal of the rich and 
the oppressor? Or will you rally to the workingman’s candi- 
date who pledges himself to have the schools teach Naviga- 
ton and Roman Numerals and American Grammar, and who 
never seen the starry banner of the free waving upon a for- 
eign shore without feeling his heart beat for his native land 
and his bosom heave with emotion as he thinks of General 
Washington and his immortal words, ‘Give me liberty or 
give me death,’ and vote on Tuesday for Rufus Potter for 
School Director, the man who always done his duty?”’ 

It now devolved upon Rufus to commit the speech to 
memory and to have it so firmly lodged in his mind that he 
would remember every word of it amid the excitement and 
fear of his first appearance upon the platform. 

Rufus employed diligence in trying to perform the task. 
Upon his wife’s recommendation he learned two lines at a 
time, and when he had thoroughly mastered them she would 
have him repeat them toher. His greatest difficulty was 
that when he had the first two lines actually imbedded in his 
intellectual apparatus, so that it seemed as if he would 
remember them far into eternity, he found that as he passed 
on and learned the next two lines, the first two had: vanished 
as completely as if they had been written in sand and washed 
out by the rising tide. 

The aspiring statesman tried hard. Captain Bluitt found 
him sitting about the stable, in the dearborn or the haymow, 
or behind the smokehouse, muttering the words of the 
speech; he could be heard in the cellar as he poked the fur- 
nace or removed the ashes making reference in subdued tones 
to General Washington and the glorious mountains of 
Tennessee, or to his preference for death if liberty should be 
suddenly snatched away. 

He gave up his solar observations from the centre of the 
asparagus bed; he went about the streets on errands with an 
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air of abstraction, like a man who has something lying heavy 
on his mind; he sat up late at night and missed meals and 
forgot to black Captain Bluitt’s boots, and began to have a 
great yearning look in his eyes as if his soul were reaching 
out toward ineffable things; and still, after a week of 
struggle and wrestle and suffering, Hannah found that there 
were only six lines that he could really count on, and they 
were so much confused as to be likely to convey to the hearer 
the impression that General Washington was born in the 
glorious mountains of Tennessee. 

Only one week remained before the meeting, and Mrs. 
Potter perceived that something must really be done unless 
the very first step of the young statesman toward the White 
House should have disastrous consequences. 

She rose to the requirements of the occasion. She learned 
the speech herself, and sacrificing her household duties as 
much as possible she followed Rufus about, in the stable, in 
the garden, and while he was in the house, repeating the 
words and having him say them after her, until she herself 
grew weary of them. She could have said them backward. 

Neighbors who came home late at night and passed the 
Potter house went to rest convinced that there was a breach 
of the amicable relations that had always existed between 
this loving pair, because they seemed to be engaged in pro- 
longed and sometimes violent altercation. But the voices 
were those of Rufus and of the wife who had soaring ambi- 
tion for the husband, and who, far into the hours of darkness 
and in the repose of the chamber, compelled Rufus to follow 
her in repeating that speech which should start him on the 
road to glory. 

When the great day came victory crowned the efforts of 
the assiduous wife, and she felt sure that Rufus had firm hold 
of his speech at last. He could eat no supper that evening, 
and while she and the children partook of the meal Rufus 
stood back by the stove and repeated the oration over and 
over, never missing more than two or three words. 

But he was not happy. Indeed, as he contemplatéd the 
prospect it seemed to him hardly less than appalling. He 
began to feel that even the joy of sitting on the School 
Board and helping infant feet to climb that hard old hill of 
Learning was purchased dearly at the cost of such suffering 
as that which he should endure before bedtime. Even 
when his wife tried to fix his mental gaze upon the White 
House and to show him that that home of power and splen- 
dor lay directly before him, it seemed somehow to him that 
the cabin in the rear of Captain Bluitt’s garden really had 
some distinct advantages of its own. 

Rufus went to the meeting as a prisoner goes to the scaf- 
fold. His wife went with him and four of the older chil- 
dren, and she cheered his tremulous soul with the assurance 
that she would stand directly beneath the speakers’ place 
upon the platform and hold the paper in her hand ready to 
prompt him if memory should forsake him. 

The Grand Rally of the Jeffersonian Democracy of Turley 
was held on an open lot just east of the market-house. A 
platform of rough boards had been built in the centre of the 
lot, and it was surrounded by a railing and filled with seats 
for the members of the local committee and for other distin- 
guished citizens who should lend the influence of their pres- 
ence to this great uprising in behalf of the salvation of the 
country and the promulgation of sound political principles. 

Around the sides of the platform were many flaring torches 
which blazed and flickered and smoked, and when Rufus 
came near he found a crowd which opened a way for him and 
looked at him with curiosity and high expectation. Mount- 
ing the platform, he found the committee standing and talk- 
ing to several strangers, and when he had been welcomed 
he was introduced as “‘ Mr. Potter, one of our candidates,’’ 
to General Marcus Hook, of Clarion, to Captain E. L. P. 
Magruder, of Cayuga, and to the Honorable Arcturus. M. 
Walters, Member of Congress from the Sixteenth District. 

These were the gifted orators who were to thrill the 
Jeffersonian Democracy of Turley with eloquence, and be in 
turn held spellbound by the oratory of Rufus. It was the 
first time our candidate had found himself in such lofty com- 
pany, and while he enjoyed the honor, he had most painful 
misgivings as to the consequences of the impending proceed- 
ings. 

In a few moments the brazen harmonies of the “Turley 
Brass Band were heard in the distance, and soon afterward the 
boom of the drum and the clangor of the horns suddenly rose 
into fortissimo, as the head of the procession swung around 
the corner and began to approach the platform. 

The occupants of the structure took their seats, and while 
the Band filed off to the side and continued to play in the 
most clamorous and resolute manner the procession broke 
ranks with resounding cheers for Colonel Bly and the whole 
ticket, and the members mingled with the crowd that 
stretched far in front of the platform and far outward to the 
right and to the left. 

When the concluding cadences of the music were heard, 
and the conscientious bass-drummer had thumped a final 
thump, Billy Grimes arose and proposed to organize the 
meeting by nominating a chairman .and enough vice- 
presidents and secretaries to make a political party of con- 
siderable dimensions if they had consented to go off by them- 
selves and to arrange for a movement of that kind. 

These officers having been elected by a unanimous vote, 
and three more uproarious cheers having been given for the 
whole ticket, the chairman read the resolutions, which 
pointed plainly to the fact that the manifest purpose of the 
Whig party was to rend asunder and trample under foot the 
sacred heritage of the fathers and to reduce the poor working- 
man to a condition of perpetual poverty and serfdom. 
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This having been made clear to every Democrat present, the 
resolutions went on to explain that there was but one hope 
for the country and for the preservation of the institutions for 
which our patriotic sires had suffered and bled, and but one 
hope for the workingman so long ground beneath the merci- 
less heel of the rich oppressor, and that was in the triumph 
of the Democratic party. The crisis was here! The time 
for action had come! The overthrow of Democratic princi- 
ples at this important juncture simply meant that the Grand — 
Old Republic, glorious in her history and freighted with 
hallowed memories and with high promise for the human 
race, would go reeling downward to everlasting ruin. : 

There was no dissenting voice when the meeting was asked 
to declare if those things were so. All Turley heard the 
shout of affirmation and the three more cheers for the whole 
ticket. 

The Honorable Arcturus M. Walters, of the Sixteenth 
District, was then introduced by the chairman, and leaning far 
over the railing, with one hand beneath the tails of his coat 
and his other hand swinging in a vigorous manner through 
space, he demonstrated, amid enthusiastic cheering, that this 
ewas the hour when the patriots of the Democratic party must 
rise in their might and strike the shackles from the arms of 
the downtrodden laborer if there was any expectation that 
this feat would ever be performed. 

The Honorable Arcturus M. Walters concluded his oration 
with dramatic recitation of a passage from the Curse of 
Kehama and of a quotation of an impressive nature from The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassin. Mr. Walters had employed 
these two poetic fragments, according to the estimates of his 
friends, at more than two hundred and thirty-seven political 
meetings, and always with powerful effect upon his hearers. 

As the honorable member from the Sixteenth District con- 
cluded his oration and resumed his seat, wiping the perspira-_ 
tion from his brow, General Marcus Hook, of Clarion, came 
forward and began his speech, as he always did, with two 
or three amusing anecdotes which were received with. roars 
of laughter. 

It was the turn of Rufus next. While the General talked 
and the audience laughed, Rufus sat upon the front bench 
filled with horror that almost paralyzed him. He hardly 
dared look at the crowd in front of him; but when he did 
venture to turn his eyes in that direction he saw Mrs. Potter, 
close by, smiling and joyful, and waving at him, as a cheering 
sign that he might feel confident, the paper on which his 
speech was written. He began to search his memory and 
his blood froze in his veins as he discovered that he could 
not recall a word of it. Then, suddenly, he saw far out in the 
crowd the face of Captain Bluitt, who was a Whig, but who 
was curious to hear Rufus speak. Rufus® knew that he 
should not be able to stand up, much less to repeat the speech | 
that had been written for him. a 

In an incredibly short time General Marcus Hook com 
pleted his oration, and as the applause died away the band 
began to play The Star-Spangled Banner. The hour had 
come for Rufus! He felt that he would rather die than to 
undertake the task that lay before him. He had an impulse 
to vault over the railing at his side. and to fly. The crowd 
was too dense for that. He was almost distracted. But 
there was a loose board beneath his feet. It moved and left 
an opening when he kicked it. He pushed the board, farther 
over, and as the band blew and pounded its way into the 
last bar but four of the glorious old anthem, Rufus let his feet 
dangle fora moment in the gap beneath him; then he slid 
from his seat through the crevice to the ground, crawled out 
upon all fours to the back of the platform, and ran home and 
hid himself in the haymow. 

When the chairman rose he began to say, ‘‘ We will now 
have the pleasure of hearing from our esteemed fellow 
townsiman, Mr. Mi [ 

But Billy Grimes came forward, touched his elbow and 
whispered to him, and the chairman began again: 

sa@ut esteemed fellow-townsman, Mr. Rufus Potten 
regret to say, has been taken suddenly ill, and I now have ee 
pleasure of introducing to you Captain E, L. P. Magmdea 
Cayuga.” 

Mrs. Potter walked sadly home with the four children, and 
not finding Rufus in the house her instinct directed her to the 
stable. She stood at the door and called her husband. 

A response in a faint voice came from the haymow, a 
Rufus descended the ladder. 

Mrs. Potter was able to persuade herself that he was really 
ill, and as they walked over to the house she put her arm 
about him and said: d 

““Never mind, Rufus; you will have another chance yet; 
and you’ll be elected, anyhow. a4 y 

But, as Mrs. Potter lay awake that night and reflected 
upon the exciting adventures of the evening, it seemed 
her that the movement of the family toward the White Hou 
was likely to be not so rapid as she had anticipated. i 

The next week the Whigs held their meeting, and the 
posters announced that among the speakers would be “‘ our 
popular fellow-townsman, Mr. Davis Cook.’’ The meeti: 
was held in the so-called Academy of Music, which had 
auditorium upon the floor that was level with the street. It 
was brilliantly lighted for the occasion, and when the Turley 
Band, after parading about the town, marched into the build- 
ing emitting music of the most exhilarating character the 
crowd surged in after it and soon filled all the chairs. 

A chairman was elected, and scores of vice-presidents and 
secretaries were elected, and then the meeting proceeded to 
adopt resolutions representing that the Democratic party 
had no other purpose for existence than the overthrow 
American institutions. tr 


nm the chairman read a short address which was 
nmed full of animating observations, and when he folded 
is paper amid tumultuous cheering he introduced Davis 
to the audience. 

ou all know very well, fellow-citizens,’’? said Davis, 
‘that I don’t pretend to be no orator, but I never seen the 
ne yet when I was afraid to look Turley people in the face 
jd tell them what I think about things, though maybe what 
pen to think mayn’t be of so very much account, any- 
am a candidate, as you all know, for School Director, 
a I want to be elected. I’m not a-going to claim that I 
e any particular gilt for directing schools, but I am going 
“claim that I’m about as good at that business as the men 
at are a-doing it now. Ifthe lightning would strike every 
an in the School Board who ain’t fit to manage public 
jucation the Board could cast a unanimous vote in the 
ereafter before the storm blew over. I needn’t tell you, 
40 know every mother’s son of ’em, that there isn’t enough 
‘al education in the School Board, taking them as they 
‘n, to fit out the smallest infant class in the colored people’s 
»enezer Sunday-school; and, while I don’t know much, I 
ways knowed enough to know how 
juch I don’t know and to pick out peo- 
‘eto do what I can’t do. 

“T have nothing agin Rufus Potter, 
fe Democratic candidate for the office. 
»faras I can understand he’s a kind 
‘ther and a good husband and a fairish 
itt of a man at rubbing down a horse 
id shoveling dirt; but if Rufus Potter 
qualified to direct public education 
jen Davis Cook is qualified to work a 
umber’s joint on the Milky Way and 
‘fix the attraction of gravitation so’s it 
wu pull upwards. 

I have always been a Democrat, and 
su are Whigs, but, the way I look at it, 
‘tional politics has nothing more to do 
oth the business of our School Board 
‘an hard-soldering has to do with horse- 
cing ; and if you elect me I’ll be 
vither a Whig nor a Democrat in that * 
, but I'll see to it that the school 
ix ain’t increased and that the children 
‘Il have the right kind of learning 
wed in their little brain-pans. 

“The reason why I’m not running on 
‘¢ Democratic ticket is that the man 
; 10 owns that party, and bosses the 
anole State, wouldn’t let his serfs here 
Turley put me on. He got mad at 
ve because I opposed letting some of 
_js money come into my church on the 
ke that it was probably stolen, and 
ata church ought to have clean money 
(stay poor. That’s what I say now, 
it Idon’t care who hears me. _ I never 
Colonel Bly steal no money, but it 
: ae pretty near certain that he began 
ety skinning the Shiawassee Injuns, 
d if he ever ‘earned a dollar since by 
mest work he done it on the sly, after 
rk, for nobody ever seen him do it. 
I’m no better than my neighbors. 
ust a plain plumber who works 
at rough business; but there’s writ- 
eceipts somewhere for all the MONEY 
r got since I earned journeyman’s 
Ti ; and if any’man knows of a dol- 
het I have that I didn’t get honest 
i‘. has to do is to prove it and I'll 
ly a hundred dollars back for every 
‘ty dollar he can find in my hands. 
, 9 a master-plumber, and I’m 
a of aa | don’ t say that pevone! 


f the byidience could be had, be 
ever seen it, I’d bet my horse and 
mn against eight cents that when the 
ents were produced they would 
it he Colonel in the penitentiary u un- 


ya 


eave or mine; but, as far as I’ve . 
’ , jrrher t 


y say in the matter, he can’t rule 
I’m the sole owner of Davis Cook. 
as big talk over at the Democratic 
ng the other night about the glo- 
us institutions established by our Rev- 
onary forefathers. What they gave 
liberty and the right to govern ourselves. What 
@ got is boss government that robs you while it rules 
It would make Thomas Jefferson giddy if he could 
© back here and study Colonel Bly and Billy Grimes. 
ight is to manage our own government, and if we don’t 
take the trouble to do that I’m in favor of hunting 
d having a decent despot who will take care of us 
and not pick our pockets while he shouts for the 
ration of Independence. 
hat’s about alll have gotto say. Give mea fair chance. 
you can find blow-holes in my grammar and that my 
is often weak at the joints; but you put me in that 
\ ‘Board and I’ll serve you honest, in spite of all the 
; in the State; see if I don’t.’’ 
applause that followed Davis Cook as he turned to 
his seat showed that he had made a strong impres- 
pon the audience. He rose and, bowed again and 
as round after round of cheers was given for him. 
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Impromptu Speech-Making 
—Is There Such a Thing? 
By William Mathews 


making? So many seemingly impromptu speeches in 

legislatures, ‘‘on the stump,’’ and at public dinners, 
have been carefully elaborated beforehand and kept in pickle 
for days or weeks, that one finds it hard to believe that any 
admirable address, eloquent or witty—or even a felicitous 
reply —that ever thrilled or delighted its hearers, was an 
unpremeditated outburst. The late Colonel Robert Ingersoll, 
who had had a great deal of experience in public speaking, 
positively denied that there ever was, or will be, an 
impromptu speech. All speeches, he said, are prepared at 
one time or another; and the man who gets up and makes an 
offhand speech that counts for something, has got to be well 
equipped forit. Understanding by the word speech an effort 
of some moment, which has roused and persuaded or edified 
its hearers, and not mere 
“ spouting,’’ or a string 
of commonplaces which 
a man may pour forth 
as easily as a water-spout 
pours forth rain in a 
thunderstorm, we be- 
lieve Colonel Ingersoll’s 
opinion is correct. 


|" THERE such a thing as extemporaneous speech- 
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by the half-conscious, half-unconscious processes of thought, 
all that is unessential, incongruous or foreign is sloughed 
off, and that which at first was but a faint suggestion of the 
speech has surrounded itself, by a kind of elective affinity of 
ideas, with appropriate imagery and illustration, and stands 
out at last in bold relief in full proportions. 

Of all the orators who have held their hearers spellbound 
by the witchery of their words and gestures, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan was apparently one of the readiest and most spon- 
taneous. Nothing, however, can be further from the truth 
than this supposition. He stored up his wit, like Butler, the 
poet. When this great trickster, Sheridan, died, there were 
found among his papers drafts of all his speeches, which had 
been written and rewritten, previous to their delivery, with 
the utmost care. The private memoranda of his speeches 
show the exact places where the sudden exclamations were to 
be introduced. 

Daniel Webster told Peter Harvey that his own great speech 
in reply to Hayne, which is the high-water mark of modern 
eloquence, but which at the time was supposed to have 
been delivered without preparation, had been substantially 
prepared long before. When called upon suddenly to reply 
to the fiery Carolinian’s attacks, which so alarmed the 
New Englanders at the Capital, he was entirely at ease and 
ready for the fray; for, as he said, he had “‘ only to turn to his 
notes tucked away in a pigeonhole,’’ and refresh his recol- 
lection. ‘‘If Hayne,’’ he said, ‘‘ had tried to make a speech 
to fit my notes he could not have hit them better. Vo man 
ts inspired by the occasion ; I never was.’’ At another time, 
when questioned by a young clergyman about ‘‘ the speeches 
which he (Mr. Webster) had delivered upon the spur of the 
monient,’’ he opened his large eyes with apparent surprise, 
and replied: ‘‘ Young man, there is no such thing as 
extemporaneous acquisition.”’ 

One of the most remarkable instances of an apparently 
impromptu speech, made under circumstances which seemed 
to preclude all possibility of preparation, but which, never- 
theless, had been carefully written beforehand with the 
utmost care, was the exordium of the great Marylander, 
William Pinkney’s, famous argument before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Nereide case. The follow- 
ing account of the circumstances under which his exordium 
was delivered we give from memory as we heard it nar- 
rated in the class-room of the Harvard Law School by Joseph 
Story, one of the justices before whom the case was argued. 

Among the giants of the bar with whom. Mr. Pinkney 
was wont to grapple was the Irish exile, Thomas Addis 
Emmet. The first case in which these men were pitted 
against each other, and in which they tested each other’s 
mettle, was one of maritime prize law, and Pinkney, being 
a perfect master of that branch of the law, in which his 
antagonist was but moderately versed, gained an easy 
victory. Not content, however, with that, he was haughty 
and overbearing in his manner, as he was too apt to be 
when contending with a foeman not worthy of his steel. 
Stung by this contemptuous treatment, Mr. 
Emmet determined to remedy his own defi- 
ciencies, and for the next four or five months 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the 
mastery .of that department of the law in 
which he had failed to cope with the great 
Marylander. 

At the end of that time he was again en- 
gaged as counsel in opposition to Mr. Pinkney 
in the celebrated case of the Nereide, on the 
decision of which depended the ownership 
of a large and valuable cargo. 

Mr. Emmet’s address on this occasion was 
a masterpiece of argument, learning and 
eloquence, and placed him by universal 
consent in the very front rank of American 
lawyers. In his eloquent opening he spoke 
of the embarrassment of his situation, the 
novelty of the forum, and the deep interest 
which the public took in the case. He spoke 
in glowing terms of the genius and accom- 
plishments of his opponent, whose fame had 
extended beyond the Atlantic, and then, in 
language the most delicate and full of pathos, 
he spoke of the contrast presented by his 
own life to that brilliant career —of the 
mournful circumstances which had exiled 
him from his native land—and of the un- 
gracious treatment he had received from Mr. 
Pinkney at the former trial. All this was 


Pod . . . . 
owe said with an air so modest and in tones so 
Bae touching, that his hearers, including the 
veteran attorneys and gray-headed Justices 
: of the Supreme Court, were moved to tears. 
wer — behind the smokehouse, muttering the words of the speech ie Cc 


When an impromptu speech, so called, is really such, it 
reminds one of Peter Quince’s saying to Snug in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, to whom was assigned the lion’s part in the 
play: ‘‘You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring.’’ Ideas and words to express them, that are not 
thought out in advance by a speaker, are not likely to be 
thought of afterward by the hearer. Of course, we do not 
mean to say that the very words of every eloquent or power- 
ful speech were all carefully chosen beforehand, although 
even that is the fact in hundreds of cases in which the hearer 
does not for a moment suspect it. But in every case where 
nicety and precision in the selection of words are required, 
as in an argumentative speech, or when grand, vivid, or pic- 
turesque words, as in many kinds of address, are to be used, 
the successful orator chooses beforehand the 7psissima verba 
of the important passages, especially of the closing sentences. 
Great themes demand time for their mastery. The subject 
must be brooded over day by day , and hour by hour, until 


When he had concluded, Mr. Pinkney at 
once arose to reply, and prefaced his great 
argument—which in its learning, its logic 
and its rhetoric added to his fame—with an apology for his 
former unkind treatment of his antagonist, couched in the 
most elegant and polished language, and breathing senti- 
ments so magnanimous and noble, that again the dignified 
assembly, attorneys and spectators were moved to tears. 

“When the court adjourned,’’ said Justice Story, ‘‘ I asked 
the author of this masterly and beautiful apology if he would 
not write out for me the substance of it, as nearly as he could 
recall it. ‘Come with me to dinner,’ was the reply, ‘and we 
will talk about the matter.’ I went to his house and dined 
with him,’’ continued the Justice, ‘‘ and, after we had arisen 
from the table, I reminded him of his promise. Thereupon 
he drew from a drawer and handed to me a large roll of manu- 
script, beautifully written, which, to my great surprise, proved 
to be his entire speech, word for word as he had delivered it.’’ 

The truth was, that Pinkney had shrewdly suspected the 
course which Emmet would pursue, and had carefully pre- 
pared himself accordingly. 
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THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


421 to 427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Subscription $1.00 the Year—5 Cents the Copy of All Newsdealers 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER, Editor 


The Saturday Evening Post is the oldest journal in America, 
having appeared regularly every week for the past 173 years, 
except for the short period when Philadelphia was in the hands of 
the British Army. The magazine was founded in 1728 and was 
edited and published by Benjamin Franklin, in whose day it was 
known as The Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1765 the publication 
passed into other hands, but its name continued until 1821 when 
it was changed to The Saturday Evening Post. The magazine 
was purchased in 1897 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


@Some people are so economical that they use con- 
densed brands of the milk of human kindness. 


@Man’s besetting sins would not beset him so much 
if he would only set himself more against them. 


@The only thing that is keeping any sectional feeling 
alive in this country is the constant iteration that it is dead. 


@It is impossible to say who will have the harder time 
getting to Heaven—the man who reads the colored supple- 
ments of the Sunday newspapers or the church member who 
never sees beyond his own denomination. 


@It was gravely announced that the Czar went to 
France to witness the military spectacle. Amid the enthusi- 
asm of the visit Russia borrowed $200,000,000 from Paris 
bankers. Evidently the Czar enjoyed the show. 


@Professor Brander Matthews declares that ‘the 
split infinitive has a most respectable pedigree,’’ and in 
defending it he brings up a long array of famous writers as 
witnesses. This is interesting, but is it proof? Possibly 
one might go back to original manuscripts and show that 
the same writers misspelled many of their words, but would 
such evidence upset the dictionary? 


Mr. John W. Mackay plans to lay a cable 8500 miles 
long to connect Hawaii and the Philippines with the United 
States. It will be a great convenience and of large financial 
value to this country. He hopes to have it working within 
two years. The fine thing about it is that no subsidy or 
guaranty is asked. In these days, when every corporation 
seems to want to dip into the public treasury for its private 
enterprises, it is cheering to find a big man ready to do a big 
thing in the right way without asking for public money to 
pay the bill. 


@In the monuments that are to be erected to McKinley 
—and worthily erected to a good and beloved President — it 
is respectfully hoped that the selection of the designs and the 
supervision of the work will be placed in charge of expe- 
rienced and competent men who have good taste and artistic 
appreciation. We have far too many caricatures of great 
men both in Washington and in other cities. This country 
is rich enough to afford the best, and nothing less than the 
best should be chosen. In this, therefore, the competitions 
should be thrown open to the world. King Edward selected 
an American artist— Mr. Abbey —to paint the chief picture 
of his elevation to the throne, because he was the best man 
for the work. The United States should not be less broad, 
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Schoolboy Ethics in Business 


SERRE IONS die hard. Society abounds in what the 

sociologists call ‘‘survivals’’ of dead beliefs. The 
belief in the magic power of words was once general, if not 
universal. Men shrank from the curse of a parent, or a 
priest, or even a neighbor, as though the uttered words had 
some blighting influence, apart from the justice of the anger 
which prompted them. They believed that there were magic 
formulas, whose very utterance would raise the dead, evoke 
storms, blight the object of anger, and work other wonders 
without end. They uttered forms of words, to which they 
could attach no meaning, to ward off peril or to cure a wound 
or bruise. In their view, the articulate sound of the human 
voice was not simply a means to carry meaning from one 
brain to another, but was itself a potency of strange and 
unintelligible scope. 

A curious survival of this is seen in the sacredness which 
the ordinary man attaches to his spoken word, and which 
would be all right if he did not limit it tothat. Thus in 
business men safely agree with each other when the word of 
each is passed as to the terms of their contract, even without 
any written evidence of it suchasthe law might exact. They 
carry out such agreements to their ruin, not in a few cases, 
but in thousands, without flinching. It would be well if we 
could set this down to a high standard of business morality, 
but we cannot do so. The very same men will sell goods 
whose labeled descriptions they know to be utterly false, and 
will feel no self-reproach for doing so. Their word has not 
been given in this case, and the buyer’s business, they hold, 
is to look out for himself. And when they come into contact 
with people like the Japanese, who do not draw this queer 
line across business morality, they are very loud in denounc- 
ing them as unworthy of all confidence. They cannot under- 
stand men who make no more of speaking a lie than of acting it. 

Much the same conditions are encountered in school life. 
The boy who will lie outright and in good set terms is rare. 
He is ashamed of himself for doing it, and he-is frankly 
despised by his school-fellows, who seldom fail to make him 
know what they think of him. It is easy enough to bring him 
to a sense of his iniquity, and to get him to promise amend- 
ment. But it is very different with the acted and unspoken 
lie, involved in the use of translations, or in playing ‘‘ hide 
and seek’’ in a recitation, or in cheating in examinations, or 
smoking on the sly, and the like. In all such cases the 
teacher is expected to “‘ take care of himself,’’ and to enforce 
his rules as best he can. The boy will take his punishment, 
when caught, without much grumbling, as though he had been 
playing a game and had got the worse of it. He does not 
feel about being caught in any such deception as he would 
feel about being caught in direct lying. He may feel bound 
to speak the truth, but not to ‘‘ do the truth,’’ as the good 
Book phrases it. 

It is not possible to bring society up to the right level of 
social morality until this artificial distinction, and every other 
artificial distinction, have been eliminated from thought and 
from practice. Business life especially requires a purification 
from acted falsehood in the shape of adulterations, exagger- 
ating labels, and a score of similar abuses. Caveat emptor, 
“Tet the buyer look out for himself,’’ is a valid maxim only 
when the buyer and the seller are on an entire equality as 
regards their knowledge of the matter in hand, and that is a 
case of rare occurrence. In all cases we should be, as 
Emerson says, more anxious not to inflict an injury on our 
neighbor than not to receive an injury from him. 
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Happiness often depends upon near relatives keep- 
ing their distance. 
es 


Southern Railroad Expansion 


VER EORY that reads the papers knows in a general way 

that the South has made great strides toward prosperity 
in the last few years, and that the financial condition of the 
Southern people no longer depends entirely on the cotton 
crop. Of Southern coal, almost unheard of before the war, 
millions of tons are now mined every year, Southern iron 
competes in home and foreign markets with that of many 
Northern mines and mills, the South is almost tlie only source 
of commercial phosphates, the demand for which increases 
steadily, and Southern fruits and vegetables fill Northern 
markets through a full half of every year. In the far 
Southwest have been ‘‘struck’’ some of the freest-flowing 
petroleum deposits of the Western Hemisphere, and though 
some fingers may be burned before proper market and trans- 
portation facilities can be obtained for the product, there can 
be no doubt that in time petroleum will become a source of 
great wealth to the region in which it has been found. 

But the greatest promise of Southern prosperity is found in 
the recent very rapid increase of railway construction. On 
any American railway map of a few years ago the mazes of 
black lines ended abruptly at the Potomac and the Ohio; 
farther South the lines were so few as to seem lonesome. In 
later years, however, certain Southern States have outdone 
some energetic Northern ones in additions to railway systems 
and in constructing new lines. North Carolina, with a popu- 
lation about equal to that of New Jersey yet with very few 
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manufacturing interests compared with those of the ole 
State, has suddenly acquired new railways at a rate tha 
made her total fifty per cent. greater than that of New J 
The greatest increase of railway building in the last ye 
two was not in Northern or Western States, but in Arka 
and Georgia—two States abounding in natural resource: 
never could have been turned into money until new me 
transportation were provided. Alabama, the “ Iron § 
of the South, has but a quarter as many inhabitants 
York, but she has about half as many miles of railway t 
as the Empire State. Arkansas has three times as mucl 
way mileage as Connecticut, and Georgia’s railway s' 
is twice as long as that of Massachusetts. 

Unlike the West, the South has built railways 
market its products than to ‘‘ open up the country,”’ 
one can doubt that a Jarge increase of population will 
Until recently the South has gained population only by 
increase, for would-be immigrants have been deterred 
difficulty of reaching such lands as were for sale or we 
to settlement under the Homestead and Preémption 
though it is generally known that Southern winters are 
and mild, that most of the soil in the Gulf States is extr 
fertile and well-watered, that building material can bi 
everywhere, and that land is cheaper than anywhere 
the Union, if comparative nearness to markets and trans 
tation facilities is considered. There is room inthe So 
States for millions of South Europeans of a valuable clas 
no other part of the Union has been able to attract —the ¢ 
that for centuries has subsisted comfortably on very 
farms by getting the greatest possible results from every 
and that is as peaceable and law-abiding as the best 
own. Sooner or later the South will get many of these 
ple, to its own great gain and that of the Union at large, 
its growth does not depend upon them alone; the native-h 
American has an irresistible tendency to make his wa 
every part of the country that is reasonably accessible an 
which there seem to be new opportunities of making mo 
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Too often the boy born with the golden spoon has 
poor respect for the father who made the wealth thal 
bought the spoon, but who ate with his knife. 


es 
Bars for Our Water-Gates 


A FEW days ago some of the newspapers printed a ten-i 
Washington dispatch, the size of which was out of pi 
portion with the information conveyed, for it announced 
the War Department had ordered the sixth and final iner 
of the Artillery Corps, as provided for by recent Congre: si 
enactment. This increase will enable the regular a1 
keep light batteries in condition for field service and 4 
man the various fortifications and guns which prote 
seaports. 
The nation’s duty to protect the cities through whee | 
the enormous mass of exports and imports which have € 
the wonder and envy of all other civilized nations has, 
since the Civil War, been the text of many Presidential 
sages and of annual reports of all Generals-in-chief 
army. Yet the practical effect of all that had been said. 
subject was so little that when we found ourselves at swol 
points with Spain three years ago we had scarcely 
seaport on which Admiral Cervera might not have i 
great damage had his Government given him a free 
Cervera’s fleet could not have captured and held any « 
cities; even inthe War of 1812 the British fleet could no 
the city of Washington, but the damage it inflicted v 
humiliating that Americans still blush with shame. | 

The Spanish scare, of which army and navy officers 
talk with one another, was not the only one of its kinds 
long-range artillery came in. When President Cleve: 
annoyed by the Venezuelan situation a few years ago, | 
Uncle Sam’s glove in Britain’s face, there was not an A: 
port which the British navy could not have forced; as 
several could have been forced simultaneously ant the 
age done in each would have affected the entire nation. 
cities would not have been utterly destroyed, but even 
they been merely blockaded, does any one doubt that the p 
of wheat, pork, cotton, corn and all other articles of 
would have fallen so greatly as to have ruined bus 
every kind? To oppose even Cervera’s little fleet 
armored cruisers, had it dashed into our waters, we he 1 
forts without proper guns, some splendid guns that ha 
yet been mounted, and, worse still, many forts and 
without trained ertiltenicr< to man them. 

The old excuse for neglecting our forts was that 1 we 
extremely unlikely to go to war with any one, much le 
attacked. We made cannon as fine as any in the worl 
apparently only to show that we could do it; some 
fine weapons are still awaiting ‘ “emplacements,” | 
carriages; others, which were in position, were 
during the Spanish war to militia, who were brave : ar 
ing, but who knew nothing about artillery. 

Where there is nothing to tempt thieves and nothi 
can be harmed it may be safe to leave doors withaul 
but every American who has property or prospects of a 
should feel safer on knowing that at last we have lock ‘ 
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bars at our national gateways. re 


The Friede Aerial Globe 


will be the feature of the St. Louis World's Fair in 
1903. 750 feet high, made entirely of steel; cost 
$2,000,000. In it will be coliseum, theatre, music 
hall, a movable café, palm gardens, illustrated dome. 
Capacity, 25,000 people. 


In all this Colossal Structure 


Faust Blend Coffee 


will be served exclusively 


Mr. C. F. Blanke, the President of the Friede- 
Blanke Aerial Globe Co., the promoters, is also 
President of the C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., 
who make the world-famous Fast Blend Coffee. 


If your grocer does not keep Fawst Blendin 
stock, send us 60c. in stamps for a sample 
50 cent can, and we will inclose photograph 
and interesting descriptive matter of the 
wonderful Friede Aerial Globe. 

We have 3000 new packs of “Faust” play- 
ing cards of a quality which usually retail at 
7dc. Send 30c. in stamps for a pack by mail, 
prepaid, or $3.00 for one{dozen packs. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co., St. Louis 


among foods, it 
makes giants 
among men. It 
is acomplete food 
for every part of 
the body from 


Infancy to Old Age 


Makes Bone, Muscle, Brain. 
It is nutriment and all nutri- 
ment, with most delicious fla- 
vor. No breakfast is complete 
without it. 

For Sale By Grocers Everywhere. 


Manufactured only by 


} The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


At WHOLESALE 
PRICES ! 


If your dealer does not handle 
MONARCH MALLEABLE IRON 
AND STEEL RANGES we wil! 
ship the first one ordered from 
your community at the 
wholesale price; saving 
you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
O7 Freight paid 400 miles. 
SENT FRE E—Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale prices 
and full particulars. 
MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO, 
138 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis, 

Recently St. Louis, Mo. 
DO NOT CRACK NOR WARP 
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Gardening Under Tents 


OWADAYS, if one wants a bit of foreign 

climate, one does not go to it, but pre- 

fers to manufacture it on the premises, as one 

might say—at all events, if it is to be for 
horticultural purposes. 

This is what is being done just at present 
with regard to Sumatra tobacco. Inasmuch as 
that particular variety of the herb nicotian is 
exclusively tropical, the growing of it in this 
country under ordinary conditions is out of 
the question. Accordingly, in attempting to 
raise the plant on our own territory it has 
been necessary to create by artifice patches of 
torrid zone, so to speak, which imitate in 
respect to temperature and air-moisture that 
equatorial region where cigar-wrappers of the 
finest quality, as yet unplucked from the 
stalks, delight the eye of the traveling 
smoker. 

How to accomplish this was a discovery 
wholly accidental, but the solution of the 
problem is represented by immense tents of 
cheesecloth erected upon a framework of 
scantling and extending over many acres. 
Some of these tents, indeed, far surpass in 
size the biggest ever spread by any circus, 
though their height is never more than nine 
or ten feet. Beneath them the plants of 
Sumatra tobacco are set out in rows, and such 
gigantic size do they attain that the topmost 
leaves actually touch the cheesecloth roof 
when they are full-grown. 

The air inside the tents is very warm, and 
just enough sunlight filters through the 
cheesecloth to give the tobacco plants the 
amount of it they need. A shady place ina 
tropical climate is what the Sumatra wrapper 
requires for its proper development, and 
under the conditions described it finds itself 
perfectly at home. Insect enemies are shut 
out, as well as the scores of disease-producing 
fungi that are always floating about in the air, 
and so in this curious sort of a hothouse the 
huge “‘ weeds,’’ as non-smokers would call 
them, thrivé amazingly. 


Florida Growers the Discoverers 


What led originally to this odd discovery 
was the circumstance, as observed in Florida 
by growers who were trying to raise Sumatra 
tobacco, that plants which happened to be in 
the shade developed much more rapidly. 
The difference was so marked that some 
enterprising persons erected extensive over- 
head screens of laths to keep off part of the 
sunlight, the result being that wonderful 
crops were obtained. Indeed, the plants 
attained such Brobdingnagian proportions as 
to excite amazement, and the building of lath 
sheds was undertaken on a large scale. 

Eventually, however, it was ascertained 
that the cheesecloth tent not only serves all 
the purposes of a lath protection, but is more 
satisfactory. It provides for the plants a 
humid and warm atmosphere like that of the 
tropics, with the additional advantages of 
defense against insects and security against 
frost. This last was a particularly important 
point in Connecticut, where it was decided to 
try to produce the Sumatra tobacco under 
these artificial conditions. 

Careful study, extended over the whole of 
the United States by experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, had shown that 
the peculiar kind of soil required by Sumatra 
tobacco was to be found nowhere except in 
Florida and in Connecticut. Therefore, when 
the experiments above quoted had proved 
successful in the Flowery Peninsula it was 
decided to make similar trials in the Nutmeg 
State. Such trials have been conducted on 
an elaborate scale recently at Poquonock, 
near Hartford, and they have proved that the 
much-prized wrapper can be produced in that 
region as advantageously as in its native 
home; and that it is quite as good as the im- 
ported leaf. 


The Tobacco Giants of Connecticut 
. 
The authorities at Washington are of the 
opinion that the home-grown Sumatra tobacco 
will soon crowd the imported article out of 
the American market. Inasmuch as from 
$6,000,000 to $8,000,000 worth of this kind of 
wrappers for cigars is now imported annually 
into this country, it will be realized that the 
change will put a great deal of money into 
the pockets of Yankee growers. Eight mil- 
lion dollars means eight million pounds, the 
price of the raw material when entered at our 
ports being about $1 a pound. To this is 
added $1.85 a pound for duty, so that the 
article becomes decidedly expensive by the 
time it reaches the hands of the manufacturer. 


It is not the flavor of the Sumatra tobacco 
that makes the demand for it. It is, in truth, 
almost flavorless and tasteless. But this is 
exactly what is wanted in a cigar-wrapper, 
the filler giving the flavor, and the Sumatra 
leaf possesses the smoothness and beauty of 
texture which the market demands. Only the 
edges of the Connecticut leaf can be utilized 
for such a purpose, whereas, by simply remoy- 
ing the midrib, the Sumatra leaf will yield 
wrappers for two cigars. 

These giant tobacco plants, nine feet high, 
look like a veritable forest inside of one of the 
great tents. The full-grown stalks are not 
cut down in the ordinary fashion, to be after- 
ward plucked, but the leaves are cut off care- 
fully one after another as they ripen, the bot- 
tom ones usually reaching maturity before 
those that are higher up. Then they have to 
be put through a peculiar process of fermen- 
tation in bulk, quite unlike that which ordi- 
nary tobacco undergoes. 


Cheesecloth Bought by the Acre 


Under the tent the plants are cared for with 
extraordinary pains, small quantities of poi- 
son (Paris green and meal mixed) being 
dropped into each developing bud, to keep off 
the dreaded bud-worm, while here and there 
over the covered field are placed tall stands 
bearing plants of jimson weed. Thehorn-fly, 
another much-feared enemy, inasmuch as it is 
the mother of the horn-worm, visits the blos- 
soms of the jimson weed, and finds in them a 
deadly poison, which it drinks, and so per- 
ishes. For, as a matter of fact, it is not pos- 
sible to keep the insects out altogether, and 
accordingly such precautions have to. be 
taken. 

It is understood that a trial of this new 

method of raising tobacco is to be made on 
the island of Cuba, and only the other day 
one of the largest growers inthe Vuelta Abajo 
telegraphed toa mill in Fall River for cheese- 
cloth enough to cover fifteen acres, arranging 
at the same time for a shipment of the galvan- 
ized wire which is used to help support the 
cloth roof. This planter, whose estate is 
fourteen miles from the city of Havana, has 
taken with him to Cuba an experienced man 
from a Connecticut farm where the tent 
method has been under successful trial. 
_ Large amounts of capital are being invested 
in this new industry, which, as has been reck- 
oned, will add $1,000,000 almost immediately 
to the annual value of the tobacco crop of 
Connecticut. For the near future there is a 
vastly greater promise of money recompense 
—a reward to be drawn from an accidental 
discovery that is surely one of the most 
remarkable in the history of agriculture. 


Other Lovers of the Shade 


This method having proved exceedingly suc- 
cessful with Sumatra tobacco in Connecticut 
and Florida, enterprising persons conceived 
the notion of trying it on vegetables of vari- 
ous kinds, and the results obtained have been 
surprising. 

The tents are of cheesecloth, seven or eight 
feet high, and are made to cover an area of 
some acres, the vegetables being planted 
beneath them in the ordinary fashion. When 
they come up they proceed to grow at an 
astonishing rate, running chiefly to leaves, 
however. Thus potatoes do not do well at 
all, forming no roots worth mentioning and 
only small tubers. 

But tomatoes thrive magnificently under 
the treatment, and so do melons, making a 
great development of vine and producing 
large and numerous fruits. Cabbages, let- 
tuce, cucumbers, peas and beans prosper 
greatly. The lettuce grows fast and is very 
tender, though it hastens to maturity and 
goes to seed rapidly. However, this would 
be no disadvantage from the viewpoint of a 
market gardener, who could dispose of it 
every day as it reached the proper stage. 

Under the cheesecloth tents the vegetables 
are protected against insect enemies to a 
great extent, and also against frost. A real 
freeze, of course, will freeze up everything 
notwithstanding the tent, but plain frost is 
the thing really dreaded in the production of 
early spring garden-truck. It is liable to 
come any clear night in early spring, and may 
occur when the temperature of the air is as 
high as 42 degrees Fahrenheit, the twigs and 
leaves of plants being sometimes ten degrees 
cooler than the atmosphere. But the tent 
serves as a sort of blanket, and keeps the 
heat of the plants from being radiated off into 
space. 
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It is called the 


‘“Tomnus’”’ 


and can be bought of all good 
dealers for 15c.— 2 for 25c. 

Present this advertisement 
to your dealer and he will 
give you, mounted on hand- 
some gray mat, 


anew collar. 


Full-Length Picture 
FREE 


of the ‘Little Indian,’’ ready 
to frame and without adver- 
tising matter. Size, 1o x 
13 inches. 


‘Little Indian’ 


Collars — Cutis ——Shirts 


are the best made at any 
price. We challenge a test 


If your dealer does not Ni 
keep ‘‘ Little Indian’’ goods, 
write us and we will 
furnish name of one 
who does, where the 
picture can be obtained 
without trouble. 


Catalogue of Styles 
mailed FREE 


» H.C. Curtis & Co. 


TROY, N.Y. 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 
Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can Own a 
VOSE piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
pense. You can deal with us at a distant 
point the same as in Boston. Send for 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 
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“Wernicke 
"Flastic Book-Case 


An ideal holiday present. Fits 
any purse as it does any library. 
Is useful, ornamental, encour- 
ages a literary taste, and makes 
home attractive. 


Fitted with 


Perfection Roller-Bearing 
Dust=Proof Doors 


Dealers in principal cities carry 
stock, and ‘‘G. W.”’ pays the 
freight. Ask for handsome 
illustrated Catalogue D-ror. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 
| CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
LONDON 


This Gibson Picture Free 


in our handsomely printed catalogue of 


300ks, Artistic Publications, Beautiful 
Juvenile Books, with illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Frederic Remington, Maxfield 
Parrish, John La Farge, Edward Penfield, 
and the majority of the best art- 
ists of America. Over 200 pictures. 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


Ro Bo RUSSEL, Publisher 
No. 3 West 29th Street, NEW YORK 


Books at ( When calling please ask for 

: , x 
Liberal ( ; MR. GRANT 
Discounts ( Whenever you need a book, 

? address MR. GRANT 

Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 

(Mention this advertisement and recetve a discount.) 


| sin. 


| is commonly hidden from childhood. 


| and by necessity, 
| wandering Tibetan lama, and, inthe capacity 
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Literary FolK 


| Their Ways @ Their Work 


Mr. Hipling’s New Book 


T IS along time since 

we have had a book 
from Mr. Kipling’s hands, 
and longer still since he 
has given us anything so 
fine as Kim ( Doubleday, 
Page & Co.). He has 
written nothing better, 
and nothing, save the 
Jungle Stories, so good. 
He has_returned for in- 
spiration to the exhaust- 


Mr, Rudyard Kipling 


PHOTO. BY ROCKWOOD, N.Y. 


| less East, and has woven from its web of 
| wonders a tale wild as the Arabian Nights; 


a tale crammed with marvels, instinct with 
beauty, throbbing with life, and in which all 
the ordinary ingredients of fiction are con- 
spicuously and delightfully absent. No time 
for sentimentalities and love-making in a 
narrative like this; no room for feminine 
petticoats in such crowded scenes; no chance 
at problem studying amid such a whirl of 
activities. Yet is Mr. Kipling’s book as far 
removed from the ordinary ‘“‘ novel of inci- 
dent ’’ as Scott and Dumas are removed from 
the harmless scribblers who water down their 
immortal stories into fiction gruel to-day. 

If we want to read Kim in a spirit of 
unalloyed content we must accept its impos- 
sible young hero without reserve or protest. 
There never was such a wonderful little boy 
since the first little boys were born outside 
the gates of Eden; but it is not for us to quar- 
rel with his amazing sagacity. An orphan 


| waif, the son of an Irish soldier, but reared 


from infancy among the low-caste Hindus of 
Lahore, Kim’s baby feet have trodden devi- 
ous paths, his baby eyes have seen much that 
He is 
as acute as a young Hermes, as unscrupulous 
as a little Autolycus. A vagabond by instinct 
he attaches himself to a 


of chela, or disciple, follows the holy man in 
an endless search for the ‘‘ River of the 
Arrow,’’ the sacred river that washes away 
The tale of their wanderings is the very 
cream of the book, for never were pictures of 


| the Orient drawn with such brilliant colors, 


| they 


never were the shifting scenes incidental to 
pilgrimages all the world over described 
with such admirable art. From page to page 
the reader hurries, carried swiftly and gayly 
along with that strong tide of life; watching 
the village bride shrinking behind the tinsel 
curtains of her litter; listening as the sharp- 
tongued old Rajput widow alternately reviles 
her servants and importunes the careless gods 
for a second Bsc giving wide berth to 
the polluted Sansis, who contaminate the air 
breathe; and laughing at the raillery 
that passes swiftly from mouth to mouth, 
envenomed raillery, wise with the bitter wis- 
dom of the East. It is a veritable misfortune 
when Kim is picked up by his father’s regi- 
ment, and sent, sorely against his will —and 
ours—to school. What has such an imp to 


| do with desks and copybooks and gram- 


mars? His classroom is the world; his ped- 
agogues, all things that walk thereon. 

The story of the boy’s training for the 
secret service, and of his early exploits in 
that strange field, is less convincing, if not 
less interesting, than the account of his child- 
ish adventures. It is hard to credit England 
with the wily depths of policy which Mr. 
Kipling describes; even granting that her 
agents are, for the most part, natives, who 
rely more on their own wits than on the wis- 
dom of the Sahibs who employ them. Not 
for her acuteness is Great Britain venerated 
among the nations. Indeed, even in Mr. 
Kipling’s book, 
larly unimpressive; but of Mahbub Ali, the 
Afghan horse-dealer, and of Hurree Babu, 
the Bengali, one might believe anything. As 
for the Maharanee, she is simply the most 
delightful old woman we have met for many a 
year. lf India holds many such grand- 
mothers there is small need to vex our souls 
over the downtrodden females of the East. 


An Unusually Strong Tale 


Mr. Gilbert Parker knows how to tell a 
story. He is a past-master of his art, and 
the story he has to tell is of less importance 
than the admirable fashion of the telling. 
In The Right of Way ( Harper & Brothers ) 
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Final Announcement! 
To The Saturday Evening Post Readers: 


On September 14th we announced the half-price before publication sale of our Ne 
International Shakespeare to readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Since then 
more than three-fourths of the first edition has been subscribed for in advance of publ 
lication. This practical test shows that Shakespeare is read and appreciated by thinking © 
people; and that those who read want the best Shakespeare. The tremendous success 
of the new edition can have no other explanation. 


Prompt Action Secures a Set 
at Half=Price 


Our Half-Price Introductory Offer is still open, but prompt action is necessary if 
you wish to take advantage of it. This is probably the final announcement of the half 
price sale, and the price will be advanced as soon as the limited number of sets remaining 
in the frst edition is taken. To be sure of a set, cut out the Coupon in the lower right: 
hand corner and mail it to-day. The set will be sent you prepaid, and if it is not 
satisfactory you may return it to us at our expense. You do not buy until you see the © 
books. The price to advance subscribers is $18.00 for the cloth and $22.00 for the 
half-leather binding, and you may pay at the low rate of $1.00 a month. You will bu 
a. good Shakespeare some day, so why not buy the best while you can get it at half-price?” 


Size of volumes, 8 by 54% inches — 14 inches thick. 


The New International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and in all that goes to consti-_ 
tute a perfect set of Shakespeare, the New International Edition holds first place. 


This is the ideal edition for those who would read the great Poet with understanding 
and pleasure. TheInternational Edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which 
has been for forty years the standard text of Shakespeare. Shakespeare’s Works are 
given absolutely complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. This edition rests 
upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition in 
existence. All recognized Shakespearean authorities are represented in the Notes and 
Critical Comments, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, 
Gollancz, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, Heine, Johnson, and many others. 


A Complete ShaKespearean Library 

Each play is preceded by Critical Prefaces giving the history of the- 
play, and by Critical Comments drawn from the works of great Shake- 
spearean scholars. Following each play are full Glossaries, and Critical 
and Explanatory Notes. There are over 200 illustrations, rare woodcuts 
of Shakespeare’s times, photogravures and full-page chromatic plates in 
color. The Life of Shakespeare contains the facts actually known 
about him, written by Dr. Israel Gollancz. There are also Critical 
and Literary Biographies by Leslie Stephen and Walter Bagehot. 
Bindings are in cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold. A set & 
of this edition is a complete Shakespearean Library. ¥ 
FREE free a complete Topical Index, hand- 
somely bound, also a Method of Study, 


arranged for students, with selected lists of questions 
on each play. The index is practically a Shakespeare RY 
Concordance, such as sells for $6.00 everywhere. 


Each subscriber to this edition will receive 
GENTLEMEN: 
send me on approval 
prepaid, a set of the N 
International Shakespea 
in half-leather with Index and 
Method of Study. If satisfac 
tory I agree to pay $1 within 
days and $1 per month thereaft 
for 21 months; if not satisfactory ] 
agree to return them within 5 days. 


Remember that you may judge this splendid set of 
Shakespeare for yourself by having it sent to your home 
without cost to you. Beautiful Specimen Pages will 
be sent on request, but they will not reserve a set. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Signed .......c.sceseceavavah duende ee fercer 


Address 5 
In ordering ge 21 mos. to: itn mos. 
It is not necessary to send ‘coupon it The Saturday Evening Po 
ivy mentioned. 8. E. P. 10-2¢ 


Khe Death 
of the Gods 


The New York Times: 
‘* A wonderful Russian romance.”’ 
The Commercial Advertiser (N.Y.): 
‘*A creation of higher order than either “ben 
Hur’ or ‘Quo Vadis.’ ’’ 
Loudon Chronicle: 


““Must be admitted to the select circle 
really great historical novels.”’ 


French=Canadian 
Life 


is the theme of the book of poetry which, for | 
heart-stirring power, for originality of con- 
ception and treatment, for freshness of subject, 
is the finest published in years. It is 


Johnnie Courteau 


and Other Poems. By WILLIAM HeEnry || 
DRUMMOND, author of ‘‘ The Habitant’’ (25,000 
copies sold). Illustrated by FREpDERIC S. 
Copurn. Net $1.25. Large Paper Photogravure | | 
edition, net $2.50. If not at your dealers, add 
15c. for postage. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 


A romance of the fourth century strug 
Christianity against Paganism and the Apostate 
DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI. $1.50. . 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and Lom 


Latest Model. 1902 Style of Case. 


Bers & Pond 
~ PIANOS. 


Yolonial Renaissance. 


— 


This model (style No. 231 — illustrated 
\bove) represents one of our new case 
lesigns prepared for our trade the coming 
vinter. The original of this piano was 
juilt to order at considerable expense for 
yur exclusive Boston trade. Our adopt- 
ng it as a catalogue style brings the price 
_yithin a comparatively modest figure. 
(he quality remains the same,—lIvers & 
- Pond quality,—the best that can be had. 
_ Ne believe a high-grade piano like the 

‘vers & Pond should be a true art product, 

‘mbodying not only musically, but in 
‘onstruction and case architecture, the 
“nost advanced ideals of the day. While 
yur first effort is to produce a musical 
_ nstrument superior to any ever made, 
ve strive unceasingly to secure the most 
eed and artistic casings for our crea- 
ions. To attain this end we employ the 
est trained talent of Europe and America, 
hanging our case designs each year. 

(hus purchasers of Ivers & Pond Pianos 
} ret not only the best results musically, 
‘| 


yut the latest thing in style of cases. Our 


a HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
i" ve send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. 
_ f the piano fails to please, it returns at our expense 
or railway freights both ways. May we send vou 
‘ur catalogue (free), quote lowest prices, and explain 
ur unique easy pay plans? We can thus practically 
iting Boston’s largest piano establishment to your 
loor, though it be in the smallest and most remote 
‘illage in the country. Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


A Regina 
Music Box 


is an investment for 
home enjoyment. Its 
inexhaustible reper- 
toire, its full, sweet 
tone and its beauty of 
design makes it an en- 
viable possession and 
a constant delight. 
For sale by leading 
dealers everywhere, 
or any box shipped 
on approval to re- 
sponsible parties. 
Our new book, 
showing all patterns 
and sizes, with lists 
of music, sent free. 
Address Dept. G, 


REGINA MUSIC 
BOX CO. 

Regina Building, New York 

420 Market Street, St. Louis 


California, Oregon, Washington, Col- 
orado. We give reduced rates on 


HEAP RA 
yj household goods of intending settlers 


|p the above States. Write for rates. Map of California, Free 


_ TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 
§ Market Street, Chiengo 40 West 28th Street, New York 
or three let- 


CLASS PINS seSince ize 


‘02, ‘03, enameled in one or two colors, 
sterling silver, 25c. each; $2.50 a doz. 
Silver plated, 1c. each; $1.00 a doz. 


with one, two 


pecial designs in pins or badges made for any class 
ty at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for 
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he has utilized some archaic and time-worn 
material, which has been part of the novelist’s 
stock-in-trade for many weary years, but 
which, in his hands, acquires new charm. 

There is a faint flavor of Eugene Wrayburn 
about his hero, Charley Steele, a cool, daring, 
supercilious, dissipated lawyer, with a mon- 
ocle, a genius for impertinence, a remarkable 
contempt for the opinions of his fellow-men, 
and a still more remarkable power of influ- 
encing their lives. Eventhe young minister, 
whose church he occasionally attends, ‘‘ found 
it difficult to preach when Charley was in the 
congregation. He was aware of the subter- 
ranean and half-pitying criticism going on in 
the barrister’s mind.’’ Finally the Rev. Mr. 
Brown abandons his ministry and his creed 
because Steele asks him awkward questions 
—a readiness of response which reminds us 
of the ever-famous churchman who gave up 
all his beliefs because ‘‘some one told him 
they weren’t true.’’ 

From these dallyings with villainy Steele 
leaps to the heroic with a bound. Stung by 
the reproaches of an unloving aid unlovely 
wife, he settles on her his valuable real 
estate, forgives her scamp of a brother for 
forging his name, and is then opportunely 
knocked on the head by river riders and sent 
floating down the stream, to be picked up by 
a murderous raftsman whose forfeited life he 
has snatched from the gallows five years 
before. Mind and memory have been dead- 
ened by the blow (an antique device, 
unworthy of so able a craftsman as Mr. 
Parker), but a surgical operation restores him 
to normal conditions; and he recovers just in 
time to read in a belated newspaper that his 
wife has married her old lover, and that his 


| brother-in-law has dexterously shifted the 


crime of embezzlement upon his shoulders. 
He is a dead man with a dishonored name. 
It seems singularly hard lines; but Steele 
accepts the situation with philosophy, and 
settles down as a tailor’s assistant in a little 
French-Canadian village, where a really nice 


| girl falls promptly in love with him. 


And such a story! Not onedull page in it! 
Not one craven surrender to that base spirit 
of realism which drags a novelist from the 
free fields of fancy, and keeps him groveling 
amid probabilities. Mr. Parker scouts proba- 
bilities, and, with splendid imperialism, 
forces all the circumstances of life to play into 
his hands. His Canadians are delightful. 
The Seigneur, with his kind heart, quick 
temper and antiquated vanities; the good 
and simple Curé; the notary and his jealous 
wife; the morose old tailor—all these people 
are drawn with careful art. Even Steele’s 
virtues—though of a somewhat glittering 
order — do not offend. He saves the life of 
the Reverend Brown, now become an itiner- 
ant quack doctor; he saves Rosalie from the 
burning church; he magnanimously forgives 
old Trudel, who drops a red-hot iron cross on 
his breast while he is sleeping; he dies, by 
his brother-in-law’s hands, in defense af the 
church funds. The dazzled reader is tempted 
to say, with Rosalie, ‘‘ He was a great man;’’ 
but the Curé, who knows the measure of 
men, only smiles benignly as he stands by the 
humble grave. —Agnes Repplier. 


The Great 
Reason Why 


so few can play is the time, 
labor and expense generally 
required in learning, besides 
the usual high cost of the 
instrument. No such 


trouble with the 


Columbia 


“‘ The Easy Others 


e 
Zither to Play’’ 3.00 to $7.00 


Readily played without a teacher by any one musically 
inclined. The simple chart, turnished free, instructs you. 
Although low in price the Columbia is perfect in every 
detail—of superior workmanship throughout. Its music, 
wonderfully sweet and rich in harmony, charms everywhere, 
Your mustc dealer should have the Columbia. 
Lf not, send price to us and we wtll ship, ex- 
press prepaid, Send for FREE Catalogue. 


The Phonoharp Co., Dept.F,152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity_or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
Dirt. No Grease. No Odor, Over 100 styles. 
a Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE ‘‘ BEST’’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO 
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Manna makes Canaries 

The secret of the Hartz SING 
Mountains. It restores the song of Cage Birds, pre- 
vents their ailments, and keeps them in good health. 


It makes them sing even 
Mailed for lic. Sold by all 
bird stores. Birct Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 

Send also for a free sample 
and Cattle Powder, the best in the 


while shedding feathers. 
druggists, grocers and 
THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
of FRONEFELD'S Horse 
world, with free book. 
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DESSERT FORK 


Les Cing 


HE Art of the Silversmith, as applied to 
articles 
mirable expression in ‘‘Les Cing Fleurs’’ 


service, recently completed and now ready for 


with the forks and spoons, cutlery and the vari- 
ous serving pieces. 

The designer has selected the wild rose, the 
peony, the poppy, the orchid, and the fleur. de 


the table spoon the peony is shown; upon the 
table fork, the orchid ; upon the dessert spoon, 
the poppy ; upon the dessert fork, as shown in 
the illustration, the fleur de lis; while on the tea 
spoon the graceful tendrils and delicate petals of 
the wild rose are represented. 


Upon each of the other pieces of the service 


fidelity to nature. 
charming 
wrought silver, while the dignified and 
lines of construction and the French Gray finish 
in which the articles are furnished add beauty 
and elegance to the service. 


Other articles in Silverware suitable for Wed- 


ding and Holiday Gifts in unusual variety. 
Our goods are sold by the leading jewelers. 


REED & BARTON 
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Fleurs 


(The Five Flowers 


has found ad- 
table 


of familiar use, 


The service comprises, together 


Upon the obverse and reverse of 


flowers is represented with rare 
The design and workmanship 
hand- 


characteristics of 


simple 


Silversmiths 


TRADE MARK 


49 (R) 2s Taunton, Mass. 


STERLING 


Satisfactory Underwear 
at Popular Prices 


Munsing Union Suits 


for men give a maxi- 
mum of comfort at a 
minimum of expense. 


They combine perfec- 
tion of fit and finish with 
reasonableness of price. 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics, prices, etc., address 


The NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
| 281 Lyndale Av. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


Taught by Correspondence 
We fit the student for 
work in Newspaper, 
Lithographing, Engrav- 
ing and other establishments, or 
the Studio. he profession is highly prof- 
itable, and the demand for compétent, educated 
artists practically unlimited. PRACTICAL 
Drawing taught by PRACTICAL methods. 


Write for further information. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Bex 2893), Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Do You Want a Better Position ? 
Advertising is THE modern busi- ff 
ness. $25 to $75 weekly salaries, 
and openings occurring daily. 


Taught by mail thoroughly, by 


the origina! Ad. instructors. Our ff 
national influence at your service 
gratis. Write tor free prospectus. 
Page-Davis Company 
if Suite 18,167 Adams Street, Chicago 


Max Adeler’s New Book 


(Parts of which have been published 
in this magazine) 


Captain Bluitt 
A Tale of Old Turley 


Price $1.50 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address by the publishers. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia 


Is Now Ready. 


EUROPE 


Sail from Boston on one 
of the immense New 
‘Twin-Secrew Passenger 
Steamers of the 


DOMINION LINE 
For QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL. 

S. S. Commonwealth, 13,000 

tons; New England, 11,600 |} 

tons; Canada, 9,000 tons. 

For Plans, Dates of Sailings, etc., address Dominion 

Line, 77 State St., Boston, or 69 Dearborn St., Chicago | 


$25,000 PROFIT 


made by a Missouri Man in one year, growing Ginseng, 
on one-half acre. Youcandothesame., Grows every- 
where in the United States; can be grown in small 
gardens, as well as on farms; no crop so profitable; 
several million dollars’ worth exported each year; de 
mand increasing. Complete book telling about this 
wonderful Ginseng, 10 cents. Circulars free. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D JOPLIN, MO. 


BOY ’ PAPER FREE. If you will send names 


of 5 boy friends over 12 years of 
age we will send you The Star for three months 

free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 
THE STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. 
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A few cents invested in a Ferris 
Waist yields a wealth of comfort 
to the child and to the mother. 
It has buttons for every other gar- 
ment, supports the hose and braces 
the It is carefully made 
of 


be 


body. 


finest material and can 


like a 


the 


washed handkerchief. 


Ferris 


Good Sense 
Corset Waists 


and 
low bust, 
to suit all 


25¢. 


also for Ladies 
with high and 
and short waist, 
Children’s, 
to $1.00. 


are made 
Misses, 
long 
figures, 

Misses’, 
to 
in quality and workmanship. 


50¢. 


$1.00 $2.75. Always superior 


For sale by all retailers 
THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York 


BAILEY’S 


“(Good Samaritan” 


VTrade-Mark (Also Pat. July 30, 1901.) 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 

INGtothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist 
cloth in the disk 
steams the face for 
Toothache, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia. 

The ends button 
together, making a 
perfect foot-warmer. 


\ 5-in.diam., 
$1.00 
8-in. diam., 
$1.25 
10-in. diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 
. Every Bottle Warranted. 
Beware of Imitations. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mated for the price 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


cert Health Cereals. 
Cake and Pastry. 


Ask Grocers. 
write 


atertown, N. Y., U.S.A. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 
Washington, D.C, 

No Attorney’s fee until 

Write for *INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 


PATENTS 


patent ia allowed. 
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of the Hour 


Mr. Coler and the Cranks 


OMPTROLLER BIRD S. 
COLER, of New York 
City, who was a prominent 
candidate for the New 
York mayoralty nomina- 
tion, owes much of his rapid 
rise in politics to his quick 
mental action. This 
mental acuteness mani- 
fests itself in no way more 
strongly than in the man- 
ner 
with the multitude 
cranks who lie in wait for 
every prominent person in 
New York. 

Not very long ago a man 


Mr, 


Bird S, Coler 
PHOTO. BY ALUA PEARSALL 
BROOKLYN, N.Y 


of a prosperous, substan- 
tial citizen presented him- 


| self before the Comptroller. 


‘) eh 


“T have come,Y said the (stranger, to 
collect that million dollars the city owes me.”’ 

““What million dollars?’’ demanded Mr. 
Coier. 

““The million that is owing me.”’ 

The Comptroller scrutinized his caller 
sharply and in a flash realized that he had to 
do with a lunatic. He saw that the man car- 
ried asmall leather handbag, which might, or 
might not, contain dynamite, as in the case of 
Mr. Russell Sage’s caller. Almost any other 
man would have called one of the numerous 
attendants about the office and would proba- 
bly have precipitated a scene which might 
have led to serious consequences. Not so 
Mr. Coler. He quietly asked his caller to sit 
down, and then explained to him that at that 
hour there was not a million dollars in cash in 
the office, as all deposits of moneys had been 
made earlier in the day. “‘ However,’’ he 
added genially, ‘‘if you will come back in the 
morning I shall have the money here for you.”’ 

'“ By the way,’’ said the Comptroller, as 
the man rose to go, ‘‘ you had better give me 
your name and address so that I can have the 
necessary papers made out and ready for you 
to sign when the money is delivered.”’ 

Early next morning two men with a hand- 
satchel called at the address the man had left. 
They said they had been sent by Mr. Coler to 
go with the man directly to the bank to get 
the money in order to save time. A carriage 
was in waiting outside. The unsuspecting 
lunatic greeted his callers with a beaming 
face and accompanied them without hesita- 
tion. The carriage was driven straight to a 
long, one-story building located in the 
Bellevue Hospital grounds and popularly 
known as the insane pavilion. Before the 
crank knew what had happened he had been 
regularly committed. 

During the Rapid Transit agitation a digni- 
fied gentleman strolled into the Comptroller’s 
office one day and begged a few moments 
of Mr. Coler’s time, to submit, as he said, a 
scheme that would solve all the difficulties 
connected with the problem of getting from 
the Battery to Harlem in fifteen minutes. 

‘“My idea,’”? he explained, ‘‘ came to me 
one day when I was crossing the river on a 
ferryboat. I was inthe rear of the boat and 
something happened in front. I ran through 
to see what the trouble was. Instantly it 
occurred to me that I was traveling faster 
than anybody else on that boat, for the boat 
was going and I was going at the same time.”’ 

‘“ And what,’’ asked the Comptroller, “‘ has 
that got to do with rapid transit?’’ 

“Simply this; that the only feasible plan 
for getting from the Battery to Harlem in fif- 
teen minutes is to build a road where the 
rails will move as well as the cars. Don’t 
you see you’d be going twice as fast as 
though your rails were stationary?”’ ; 

“But how would you stop your cars?”’ 

“H-u-s-s-h!’’ said the stranger, looking 
around apprehensively; ‘“‘that’s my secret. 
You put me right with the Rapid Transit 
Commission and assure me protection for my 
idea, and I'll explain everything.’’ 

‘““Um,”’’ said the Comptroller; ‘‘that’s a 
pretty good scheme, Iguess. But there’s a law 
in New York State against movable rails. 
Now, I’ll give you a card over to the Corpora- 
tion Counsel. If he can see his way clear to 
overcoming the legal obstacle I’ll present you 
to the Commission.”’ 

The stranger, his face beaming, hurried to 
the office of Mr. Whalen, the Corporation 
Counsel. The Comptroller looked after him 
with a grin. He had killed two birds with 
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POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


$1.00 a Year 


10 cents 


LrEs.ik’s stories ring true. They are 
like life, and many of them are taken from 
actual occurrences, 

LESLIE’S articles deal with every great 
phase of American endeavor. ‘hey 
stimulate while they entertain. 

To appreciate LESLIE’S serials you must 
become a subscriber. A wonderful novel 
by Maurice Hewlett, author of “ Richard 
Yea and Nay,” begins shortly. Other 
brilliant serials follow in quick succession. 

Such.imen and women as Nansen, Zang- 
will, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, “ Ralph 
Connor,” Booker Washington, Frank 
Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sang- 
ster, Conan Doyle, Eden Philpotts, 
Sienkiewicz, Hlopkinson Smith, Quiller- 
Couch, Bret Ifarte, and a multitude of 
others, make LESLIE’s MONTHLY appeal 
distinctively to the active man, the intel- 
ligent woman, and to boys and girls who 
mean to accomplish something. 


Great $1.00 Offer 


ART CALENDAR FOR 1902 
OUR DOUBLE 25rn ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 

LESLIF’S MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


If you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post this great combination 
of art and literature will be sent with all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


artistically portrays the most ‘‘Popular American Actresses and Ther 
especially painted for us by Miss Maud Stumm of 
New York, the famous American water-colorist ; size 1234 x Io inches, 
in three sheets tied with silk ribbon ; lithographed in 12 colors on heavy 
The price of this calendar alone in art stores 


The Double 25th 
Anniversary Number 


The Superb 
Christmas Issue 


Leslie’s 
Monthly for 1902 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 
cents, which amount will apply on your subscrip- 
tion sent to us, Should you accept the above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Founded 1855. 


Monthly 


for November will be a revelation in maga- 
zine making. 168 pages superbly illustrated 
in black and white and colors. 


will be another masterpiece of literature and 
art. Beautifully illuminated in colors by 
the leading artists of the day. 


12 numbers presenting all that’s new, all 
that’s interesting, all that’s beautiful: Mak- 
ing in all, The Art Calendar and 14 Numbers 
all for $1.00, 


LIBERAL OFFERS 
APPLY QUICKLY 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
141-147 5th Avenue, New York 


are stylish, they fi 


alike to you? 


anatomical lasts. 


measurement blanks, 


risk in any way. 


on special lasts, fon the best afta bis material. 
} There’s a difference in style—more difference in fit 
most of all in the way they’re made. . 


THE ‘‘SHOE WITH AN IDEA’’—SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


it tells you of twenty styles, eight toe-shapes, six leathers —also about the uniqu 
construction of the water-proof sole on all winter-weight shoes; also about 0 
Our shoes need no 

We have a local agent in almost every place who carries a full line. 
for his name if you do not know it. 
WESELL BY MAIL and guarantee a perfect fit. 
every year with scarcely a single complaint. 
It will be worth your while. 
in fit, and appearance or return your money without argument. 
Mention this magazine. 


THE RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS, Campello, Mass, 


, well made with an id : 
Do all shoes loo! 


“ breaking-in.” 


Send to n 
In places where we have no representati 
Thousands of pairs sold this w: 
Shoes for men and women. Send 
We guarantee to please 
You run 


We Carpet Your Floor For $3.00 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
clean and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
carpets. Sent prepaid to any point east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue showing 
rugs in actual colors sent free. 


SANITARY MFG. COMPANY, 48 Bourse Bldg., Philada., Pa. 
ELEGANT ENOUGH FOR ANY HOME 


WEDDING 


ANNOUNCEMENTS and INVITATIONS. Latest styles, 
samples for 2. 100 VISITING CARDS, postpaid, 85e. 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTE. & ENG. CO., DEPT. B 3, 8 


T. LOUIS, MO. 


Your dentist is intelligent, and he is my best friend 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box —for your protection, 
in ao tufts — cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle an 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who il ce 
Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. 


hold it 
proche 


Florence Mfg. Co,, 82 Pine St.. Florence, Mass. 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
and SUNBURN, and 
tions of the skin, 
‘A little higher in pr 
worthless substitutes, but 
for it." Removes all 
spiration. Delightful ahee s] 


GET MENNEN’S (the ori 


Sold everywhere or mailed for 26c. Sa 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newarky 3 


Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 


Children’s 25c. By mail or ats 
Send for free booklet Tooth Truths.” 


Appropriately served 
when the occasion 
demands an unusually 
pleasing delicacy — 

a compliment to the 
guest and mark of 
7 good taste on the part 

of the hostess. 


WY RAMONA— Chocolate flavor. 


ATHENA— Lemon flavor. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 


- BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE. 


Enameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Recs Applied.” 
asily Applied. 
Absolutely 

Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 


AZOnmDTMNECA 


“‘Perfection’’ AIR MA TTRESSES 


§ (Trade Mark) 
In Camp On The Yacht ——Or At Home 


“ THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic — Non-absorbent — Odorless. 

A BOON TO THE INVALID—A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in 
small space. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
Mechanical Fabric Co., Dept. C, Providence, R. I. 


ome Here! 


dy. 


When in search 
of health and 
rest for mind and 

Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 


Ta 


one stone. He had gotten rid of a trouble- 
some crank and, incidentally, had unloaded 
trouble on Mr. Whalen with whom, for about 
six months past, he had been having a series 


| of active legal sparring matches. 


| there, but, 


Winning Command of the Oregon 


AUPTAIN®: GEA RISE SB. 
CLARK, who brought the 
Oregon safely at high rate 
of speed half-way round the 
globe in time to join in the 
sea fight off Santiago, and 
who has now been made 
Commander of the Naval 
Asylum near Philadelphia, 
is one of the most skillful 
chess players in the United 
States. Before his selec- 
tion to command the 
Oregon he was in charge of 
the gunboat Bennington, 
which was frequently sta- 
tioned in San Francisco 
Bay. His favorite rendez- 


Capt. Charles E. Clark 


A daa lect vous on shore was the so- 
cial room of the Mercantile 
Library Club of the California metropolis. 


Numbers of adroit chess players congregated 
no matter how adept, they all 
went down in defeat before Captain Clark. 
When engaged in a game he played with 
great intensity. Perspiration bathed him, 
and invitations to refreshment were unheeded. 
There was no money at stake, but the Captain 
played as if struggling for a fortune. 

This trait of doing thoroughly whatever he 
set out to accomplish was considerably talked 
about, and finally the flattering gossip 
reached the Navy Department, and when it 
became necessary to select a man for the crit- 
ical work of doubling a continent in time of 
war, the officer who was known to engage in 
even a social game as if his life depended on 
the outcome was strongly recommended. 

There was a discussion over the question in 
Secretary Long’s office and afterward in the 
Bureau of Navigation. Various incidents in 
Captain Clark’s career were cited to demon- 
strate his fitness for such an undertaking. 

‘“ But has he the stick-to-it-iveness to take 


him clear through?’’ was asked by one 
officer. 
“Did you ever see him play chess?”’ 


rejoined another. 

No one else present had seen him ina game, 
and they asked, moreover, what that had to 
do with the case. 

“Everything,’’ was the Clark man’s reply. 
“Strategy as learned on the chess board is 


not a bad training as a preliminary to naval 


”» 


tactics,’’? and then he told of Captain Clark’s 
intense and determined application when 
engaged in the game. ‘“‘If any man,’’ he 
added, can pilot that battleship safely 


through the Pacific and bring it promptly into 
action in Atlantic waters, it’s Clark.’’ 

Officials in the Navy Department seemed to 
be impressed. A few hours later orders were 
sent Captain Clark to command the Oregon 
and to sai] with her for Cuban waters. 


A Lieutenant's Clever Ruse 


General MacArthur, despite his distinction 
and his many successes, modestly prefers to 
speak the praises of others. 

To a naval officer whom he entertained at 
Manila some time ago he told a good story 
about Lieutenant J. C. Gillmore, U. S.N., 
who was captured with seven men of the 
Yorktown at Baler, Luzon Island, in April, 
1899, by the Philippine insurgents, and held 
prisoner for months in the mountains. 

One of the prisoners, who spoke Spanish 
fluently, was commanded to translate 
English decoy letters. addressed “‘ To Whom 
it May Concern,’’ stating that the bearers 
were warm friends of the Americans, and had 
failed in aiding them to escape only because 
of the vigilance of the insurgent guards. 

“It was the intention,’’ said General 
MacArthur, ‘‘ to have these letters used when- 
ever the bearers might be captured by our 
forces, and also as passports for spies. Those 
superintending this literary coup had suffi- 


SATURDAY 


into | 


cient knowledge of English to make out the 


general sentiment of the document. 

‘Lieutenant Gillmore insisted,’’ continued 
the General, ‘‘ that as chief officer among the 
prisoners he be given the privilege of look- 
ing over what had been written, Nodding 
approval over each letter he added to each the 
word ‘ Nit,’ which the insurgents accepted as 
an official visé of the papers.’’ 

General MacArthur showed one of these 
letters. ‘‘ You can imagine,’’ said he, ‘“‘the 
unbounded admiration it created for the 
resourcefulness of Lieutenant Gillmore.’’ 


EVENING 


Avon Berry Spoon. 
reat 


< 


POO 


Spoons and Forks in 184 / Rogers BTS. Are Made to Match 


these fancy pieces, and can be supplied:at any time. 


Jf you wish table silver, 


inclu- 


ding Carving Sets and all sizes of Knives, Forks and Spoons in one pattern, purchase 


the ‘1847 Rogers Bros.’ 


add others at your convenience, and you will be surprised how 


> ware—‘“ Sz/ver Plate that Wears.’ 


Start with a few pieces, 
easily and quickly your 


table will be supplied with all the necessary articles in the best grade of silver plate 


made, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., 


EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN 


Cash Buyers’ Union 


No. 649. 
Beautiful Wood 
Beautiful Finish 


Send for catalogue of most attractive 
line of mantels in America. 


Be sure $41847”’ is a part of the trade-mark. 


Send for Catalogue L. Made by 


Photograph the Family Gathering 
PONY PREMO No. 4 has all features for groups 


or landscape work. It has Victor Shutter, Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens, Reversible Back, Brilliant View 
Kinder, Sole Leather Carrying Case. Complete and 
very compact, only $15.00. 
For Sale by All Dealers. Illustrated Catalogue of 
50 Styles, from $5. 00 2p, Seat Free. 
ROCHE R OPTICAL AND CAMERA €0., Dept. K, Rochester, N. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World. 


direct from the makers to you at almost half the price 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


BK rite for our 


pase Music 
Crinlaeds 


the most com- 
plete and imost 
handsomely — il- 
Instrated ever 
published, Free 
for the asking. 
It will please you 
and prices will 
astonish you. 


PIANOS, 


#115 up 


Thousands in use 


STRING 
Instruments 
for professionals and 
amateurs, Violins, 
Guitars, Mando- 
lins and Banjos, 

$2.30 to $17.90. 


ted 


lial 
pric 


Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago 


Complete 


With best 


tiles and 
recess grate. 


F. 0. B. 
A Lexington, Ky. 


Wax 


aeuarau tees 
or 25 ye 


Kenwood 


The celebra- 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
158-168 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Leading dealers can supply you. 
b Je? 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Y. 


asked by music stores. 


ORGANS 


$29.50 up. 


and pages of testimonials in Catalogue. 


French DE LARA 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


guaranteed for 5 years at prices never 
known before for such high-grade, re- 


le instruments. Write for special 
es on complete BAND OUTFITS. 


Please 
Address 
Dept. T-464 


no reflection so 
dainty, no light so 
charming as the 
mellow glow that 
comes from 


CORDOVA 


Candles 


Prepared in many color tints to 


harmonize with surroundings in 


bed 


Cc. F. BROWER & COMPANY 
Lexington, Ky. 


ness day. 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘ 


Baker-Vawter Company, - 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. 


From Book-Keeper to Manager 


The book-keeper of to-day is the office manager to-morrow, providing he can suggest 
to his employer methods that will economize labor and time, or simplify 
intricate system of accounting with which most offices are burdened. 
can strengthen his position with employers by bringing to their notice the advantages 
of installing 


Baker -Vawter Business Systems 


which simplify office work so that the condition of affairs is shown at the end of each busi 
Yhese sy stems can be applied to any business and save their cost many times. 
* containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


‘The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition,’ 


Representati 


every where. 


141 Washington Street, Chicago. 


ves in all principal cities 


dining room, drawing room, 
room or 


hall. Sold 
Made by 


Standard Oil Co. 


the present 
Any book-keeper 


18 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Highest Award Possible 


N OUTLINE 
OF THE — GOOD POINTS 


“MECHANICAL 
ACCURACY. 


SMITH Pannine 


TYPEWRITER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


everywhere use the 


Remington 


Typewriter 


because it can always 
be relied upon to doa 
Giant’s work 2 2 2 


LEAD PENCILS - 


Their grades never vary, and you will get the 
maximum use outof every one. Ask for them 
at your dealer’s; if not obtainable, mention 
‘THE SATURDAY EVENING Post and send 16c. 
for samples worth double, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


“, ” 


$ 85 RUYS THIS 
DESK. 48 in. 
long, 30 in. 
wide, 48 in. 
high. It has a fine 
quarter-sawed oak 
front, closed back. 
front base mould, 18 
pigeonholes, 8 file 
boxes, 2 arm rests, 
ball-bearing cast- 
ers and 3 complete 
letter files. This 
desk has a good 
polish finish, and 
froma dealer would 
cost $28 to $35. 
150 styles andsizes, PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Write for Complete Catalog No.**R 2.” 
FRED MACKEY €0O., Ltd., Grand Ry apids, Mich. 
‘Makers of Office and Library Furniture. 
ae uiches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; BeRORs 17 Federal 
; Philadelphia, 1418 Chestnut St.; Chicago, N.Y. Life Bldg. 


Highest award at the Pa American 
Gold Medal E xposition against ALL competition, 
Note —See our other advertisements in this magazine. 


or FEES returned. FREE 

A N S CURED opinion as to pate ntability. 

Send for our Guide Book, 

finest publication ever issued for free distribution Patents 

secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
Record. Sample copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


THESSATUR DAT 


A Dull Fellow 


(Continued from Page 9) 


o’clock. But despite an unhappiness which 
she could not entirely explain to herself by 
the mocking assertion that she dreaded a 
necessary confession to Mrs. Grant, she came 
down to dinner in a becoming gown, anda 
beauty rather enhanced by her pallor. 

Nicoll seemed neither more nor less quietly 
cheery than his wont throughout dinner. But 
he withdrew, at its conclusion, to the library, 
with a laughing excuse of the need to do 

“sentry duty ’’ before the closet in which, as 

the cottage possessed no safe, the gold that 
Otho had brought from town was locked for 
the night. 

Among his guests the usual summer even- 
ing followed. Half a dozen, including Otho, 
departed for a moonlight ‘“‘ trolley ride,”’ 
which that season happened to be the chic 


amusement. Theothers lingered gayly in the 
shadowy veranda, whence Nicoll’s bent head 


could be seen by one observant pair of eyes 
as he wrote letters beside the library table. 
About ten o’clock the trolley party returned, 
and Otho went off to bed at once, declaring 
that he should relieve Nicoll’s watch at two. 
A little later Gertrude also went upstairs 
feeling that she had given sufficient evidence 
of serenity. But, when her pretty hair was 
braided, she paused before taking off her 
dressing-gown, gazing at the white bed with 
sudden disbelief.in its suggestion of repose. 
The easy chair beside the open window, 


| through whose partial draping of honeysuckle 
| she could see the moonlit ocean, 


would better 
suit her wakeful mood. She never knew if, 
perhaps, the slumber she deemed so distant 
had lightly wrapped her for a while, when she 
was roused by physical discomfort. She sat 


| upright, and realized that her oppression was 


produced by an odor of ether, which eclipsed 
the honeysuckle, the sea saltness, and the 
sweetness of the summer air. 

She was startled. Somebody must be ill. 
Yet, though she listened intently, the stillness 
of the house was unbroken by the commotion 
which sudden illness would have caused. 
Swiftly, silently, she descended the stairs. 

She had remembered the gold in the library 
closet, Nicoll’s solitary watch, and the talk of 
burglars. 

Noiselessly she opened the library door, 
and her first glance assured her that, beside 
the table where a lamp burned low, Nicoll lay 
asleep in a big chair. The room otherwise 
was empty, but the closet door stood ajar, and 
its broken lock lay upon the floor. 

Her next movement brought her to Nicoll’s 
side. He did not wake. She touched the 
hand which lay on the arm of his chair—it 
was cold as snow, and, bending nearer, she 
saw his deadly whiteness, and her cheek, 
almost touching his lips, felt no breath upon 
it, though the odor of ether dizzied her. 

Gathering his hand to her breast with a 
passion of tenderness and terror, she rose 
erect and faced Otho, who entered from the 
veranda in his stockings, carrying a partially 
filled pillow slip, slung weightily across his 
shoulders. 

His ghastly stare of discovered guilt was 
not needed to tell her what had happened. 
Yet an instinct told her also, though the wrist 
of the man she loved lay pulseless in her clasp, 
that Otho had meant no personal hurt to his 
cousin, 

“He is dying from the ether you have given 
him,’’she said. ‘“* There is a moment, per- 
haps, tosave him. Openthe other windows! ’’ 

“Dying!’’ he echoed. ‘‘ He is as strong 
as a bear——’’ With chattering teeth he 
gazed down at the deathlike figure before him. 
““As God sees me,’’ he muttered, ‘‘1 would 
not have harmed him —for all his millions!’ 

She had flung some roses from a vase, and 
was splashing water on Nicoll’s brow and lips. 

“Stand back!’’ she whispered. “I will 
care for him alone now!’’ 

“You will not betray me?”’ 

It was the first note of self which Otho’s 
glance or word had shown since he had real- 
ized his cousin’s danger, but, though that 
remembrance came to her later to.condone a 
perversion of justice, she was moved to her 
reply then, only by a wondrous tenderness for 
the loving heart beginning to throb strongly 
again under her hand —and which no pain for 
another’s shame must disturb. 

“Tt would kill him to hear now what you 
have done — you are safe!’’ she muttered. 

“But later? Have mercy! I was pushed 
to this! You suspected the picture business 
—it was only a question of time when my 
influence with him would yield to yours—I 
had lost the picture money at Monte Carlo— 
other debts are hounding me ye 

“Hush! He is stirring.’’ 


EVENING POST 


Eastern sportsman or hardy Westerner 
all agree as to the superior merits of the 


fire arms. For accuracy, penetration, reliability, 
durability and safety they have no equal. All made 
with solid top frame and to eject at the side. The 
old Ballurd barrels used on all Marlin rifles seem 
to throw the bullets a littke more accurately and 
plant them with a little more force than any 
other make, 120-paye catalog, 300 illustrations, 
cover in 9 colors, mailed for 3 stamps. 


The Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Maven, Ct. 


NEW PERFUMES 


Violette Reine é 
French Carnation Pink 
Royal Magnolita 
Royal Daisy 


One drop of these new, 
perfumes diffuses thie fragrance of 
freshly-cut flowers. Sold everywhere. 
or, upon receipt of $1.50 we will send 
you a full-size bottle. 

ED. PINAUD’S IMPORTATION OFFICE 

46 D, Kast 14th Street, New York 


Do Nt STAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. $. B. Winston, Principal of Vallev 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe Staimerer for 50 years. I was 

ous ° cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
E.S. Johnston.” Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Goy. Robert EF. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sentus pupils. Write at once for 67T-page book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 


1038 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
18thYear} Epwin s. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


Without Steam Power should 
use our Foot and Haud Power 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues: 
A—Wood-working Machinery. ~. Ds 
B—Lathes, etc. = = 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. mee ele 
848 Water Si., Seneen Falls, N.Y. = ‘J 


exquisite 


SUSPENDERS 


Make yourself comfortable. Take the 
strain off your shoulders. Made on a 
scientific principle. Get the genuine 
with * PRESIDENT ” on the buck- 
les. Every pair guaranteed. Trim- 
mings can not rust. &50¢ everywhere 
or by mail, postpaid. 


©. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 281, eA Mass. 


Are Yau Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water zdustantdy 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, IN. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEI 


14kt. Gold Pen—Hard Rubber,Engraved Holder, Simple Construction; no shaking, no blotting, always write 


Cau be supplied by all dealers. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


October 26,7 


You can sell your real estate 
or business at a good cash 
price if you take the right 
course. Tell me what kind 
of a property you have, and 
what it is worth, and I will 
tell you what course to take 


Reviews, Outlook, 
Christian Herald, 
Everybody’s, 
Smart Set, Wom- 
an’s Hone Com- 
panion and other 
high-class | 
periodicals, 
Theselarge 
vertisements | | 
contain descriptions and | 
beautiful photographie 
illustrations of numer- 
ous attractive proper 
now listed with 
Write to me at once | 
you want to sell or buy | 
any property any where. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 


1421 North American Building — 
PHILADELPHIA 


I make no charge 
for outlining a 
plan, nor for send- 
ing my handsome, 
illustrated booklet, 
which explains the 
whole secret 
of selling for 
the highest 
possible cash 
price—and doing it 
promptly. 

See my quarter, half, 
full and double-page 
advertisements in Mun- 
sey’s, Success, Pear- 
son’s, Leslie’s, Cosmo- 
politan, Review of 


Men may come 
and men may 
go, but an 


goes on forever 


An Elgin Watch always has 
the word ‘‘ Elgin’’ engraved 
on the works. Send for free 
booklet. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
ELGIN, ILL. 


MMM 


Instruction by Mail by 
advertising managers of Chicago's 
greatest stores. Requires but | 
hour an evening. Does not ii F) 
fere with your present posi 
Endorsed by the entire press 
Chicago. The only high-grade q 
institution of its kind. 

Send for free prospectus. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 

Suite F, Isabela Bldg., Chic 


LEARN TO 
BE AN 


AD 
WRITER 


working steadily at one tin 
cannot hatch so many chi 
oue of our 200-egg size 


Successful Incubato : 


You'll know exactly why when 
‘ read a copy of our 158 Catalo 
We mail it for four cents. Five Catalogues in five dil 
languages. DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 548, Des Moines, Lowa, or Box 548, Buffalo, New Yo 


The Sanitary Still 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at | 
trifling cost. Simple asa tea kettle. 

MRS. JULIA DENT GRANT, 
widow of the famous General, writes: “1 
have used your Sanitary Still and am very 
much pleased with it, The water from 
the Still is pure and palatable." 

The Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
WOUSE. Highest award at Paris Ex- 
position. Write for booklet. Durability 
unequaled, Avoid cheap and flimsy Stills. 


CUPRIGRA PH CO.,92 N.Green 8t., Chicago 


M1 on the Button. 
———— 


Send for Catalogue illustrating many styles, with retail prices. 
FRAZER & GEYER CO., Dept. 38, 22 Thames St., New } 


HAVE YOU 
HAD ONE 


of our fascinating puzzles, 


“The 
| Changing 
| Faces’? 


For a short time we will send 
this puzzle to any address 


FREE 


It will 
friends 


for 2c Stamp 


to cover cost of mailing 


amuse you, entertain 


and keep you 


your 


puzzling for hours. 


Supply limited. Send quick 


if you want one. 


Address, Department P. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


Proprietors of WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS 
roprietors OF SHAVING SOAPS 


Eighteen Courses in Yarn and Cloth Mann- 
facture, including Carding, Spinning, Weaving, 
Designing and Mill Calculations for mill work - 
ers, and all interested in textiles. “Lhe origi- 
nal and only school. Established for years. 
Prepares you for a higher position. 


Learn and Earn at the Same Time 


Taught by Mail Sits for itles- 


trated catalogue. 


C. P. BROOKS, Director 
American Correspondence 
School of Textiles 
Dept. 14 
NEW BEDFORD, Massachusetts 


BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 
great Jules Levy as the best in the world 
Rig Catalogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on Band 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of 
all kinds. Also contains Music and In- 
structions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers 

89 Adams Street CHICAGO 


(Lyon & Healy ts the largest music 
house in the world.) 


1APPY FOOT 


HAIR INSOLES 


ep the feet warmand dry. Make walking a 
Pasure. Relieve tender, callous, perspiring 
torrheumatism. Do not crowd the shoe. 
Oc.pr.; 3prs.25c. Better grade, crocheted, 15c. pr. ; 

dc. If not at your druggist’s or shoe dealer's 


» Z5c. 
id tous with size. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


je Wm. H. Wiley & Son Co., Box 41, Hartford, Ct. 


*® STAMIVMIER 


immering.”” Sent FREE to any person who stamuners, with full 
tticulars regarding treatinent, for 6c, iu stamps, to cover postage. 


Lewis School for Stummerers, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


YON & HEALY’S 


OWN MAKE 


Write for our new illus- 
trated 200-p. book, ‘*The 
Origin and Treatment of 


NEVER SLIPS or 
TEARS : 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. 5. A. 


THE SATURDAY 


“Promise not to tell him—for his sake! 
The gold is in this pillow-slip. I meant to 
carry it upstairs and hide it among my luggage 
—but it shall be found in the garden beside 
the empty portmanteau—as though the bur- 
glars had thrown it away when they heard the 
house aroused ye! 

“For his sake I promise,’’ she said, and 
then, in a tone her voice had never before 
uttered, the tone which brings more conviction 
to a lover’s ears than any words, and which 
thrilled with half-conscious rapture through 
Nicoll’s rallying senses, ‘‘ You are better,’’ 
she murmured to two blue bewildered eyes, 
in which life and love were kindling swiftly. 

Thus was made a story, fragmentary ver- 
sions of which supplied talk to this gay frac- 
tion of the summer world for many a day. 
That the odor of ether should have reached 
Miss Grant, when separated from it by the 
width of the house and two closed doors, was 
a wonder not of physic but of telepathy. 

Such was the aspect of the story which 
engrossed the sentimental few among its dis- 
cussers, while the practical majority were 
entertained by Otho Villars’ dramatic narra- 
tive of his coming to take his turn at watching 
the gold, of his assistance to Miss Grant in 
reviving his cousin, and of his finding the gold 
in the garden, where the burglars had thrown 
it away as he approached. 

Two regrets were added to the story before 
the fashionable colony fled to its winter habita- 
tions. Vigorous detective effort had aban- 
dohed hope of discovering the burglars, and 
Otho had turned his back upon American 
society for several years, by departing for 
Italy and the study of art. 

There will; however, soon be but one mem- 
ory unconsoled for him. Nicoll, in the midst 
of his great happiness, misses the friend of all 
his youth, and that Gertrude does not lament 
him has caused their only difference—a differ- 
ence for which he knew how to be forgiven. 

““1f I do not like him as well as you do,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ your liking for him has helped to 
make me love you! ”’ 


> 
OSS SSD 
Made for Wood or Metal Bedstends 
It is all that its trade-mark name implies for sleep and rest. 
Order one of your dealer for trial, 
MONEY BACK IF DESIRED 
Have never been asked to refund. Look for lrass naine- 
plate, * Ideal,” on bed. Take no substitute. Write for our 
booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep,"’ mailed free. 
Address Dept. A, 
Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 4 Broad St., Utien, N. Y. 


Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags 


“Save 20 per cent. of a hook-keeper’s time.” 


Instantly applied or 
moved to meet changing 
conditions. 400 kinds of 
printed tags, including 
Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to 
write on. Used by U. 
S. P.O. and War Depts. 


Cat. & Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 


Department F 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the “Standard Chart of Physical 
Culture.’ Hang it on the wall of your bed- 
chamber. It shows by carefully prepared 
illustrations and instructions how to develop 
your body to the ideal of perfection. Sent 
for 10 cents in stamps or silver, State sex. 


5th Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


| From a Shorthand Writer 
i) The Official Shorthand Reporter j} 
of the last Democratic national 
convention will teach you the 
same system of shorthand he 4 
uses, at Your Home, at an ex- 

pense of 50 cts.a week, Money 
| refunded in case of dissatisface 
tion. Stenographers perfected for jj 
expert work, Write for particue fj 
] lars. R. F, ROSE 00. 
| 15 Metropolitan Block,CHICAGO 


Shorthand 


AT HOME 


New Era In Wall Paper 


Designed and signed by artists, colored and produced by the 
Pittsburg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. Sold by your dealer. 


NO STITCHING IN 
THE ELASTIC 


EVENING POST 


THE 


DR. DEIMEL 
UNDERWEAR 


Cold weather has no terrors 
for the wearers of the 


Dr. Deimel Underwear 


No danger of colds. No danger of 
Rheumatism or LaGrippe. No danger 
of anything but health and comfort. 


All genuine Dr. Deimel 
garments bear this trade- 
mark. If you cannot ob- 
tain them write us. 


Send for our Free Booklet and Samples 
of Linen-Mesh. 


Address 


The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 


491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco, Cal., 111 Montgomery Street 
Washington, D. C., 728 15th Street, N. W. 

Montreal, Canada, 2202 St. Catherine Street 
London, E, C., Eng., 10-12 Bread Street 


PLAT 
COMFORT 


Doesn’t chafe, doesn’t 
bind, doesn’t wear 
the clothes. Holds 
the hose caressingly 
but never lets go. 
Ask the dealer for 


Brighton 
Silk Garter 


The garter that has the clasp ‘hal’s flat. Very 
best silk elastic web; all colors, 25 cents a pair, 
at all furnishers or by mail. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 


YOU DON’T HAVE 


to put up with suffering from 
Varicose Veins and Swollen Legs. 


Our Patent Seamless Heel 


Elastic Stockings 


Overcome these troubles at once. 


THEY FIT Because we make them 


to your measure. 
~S THEY WEAR Because 
ouly the 
grade of materials and make our own elastic. 
Because ordered direct 


SMALL EXPENSE from our factory. 


Send for catalog, with measuring 
directions, prices, etc. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 


we use 
highest 


RES a 


Iver Johnson Automatic 


Top-Snap Ejector 
Single Gun 


Is all that is claimed for it—The Best. Made 
to shoot quickly and accurately. Saves time, 
labor and trouble; always pleases the sports- 
man and sells itself as soon as seen. 


rae DO 


Ask your dealer, or sent on receipt of 
price, cash with order. Catalogues free. 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
Fitchburg, Mass., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 

New York Salesrooms, 99 Chambers Street. 
Established 1871. 


ee 


Your Money Back 


If Dressing Table is not 
as described 


1) £3.50 


East of the Mississippi— Points 
West are allowed Freight to the 
River. Made of solid oak or 
maple, also finished in white enamel or in mahog- 
any. Measures 30 in. long, 5146 in. high, with 
swinging mirror 164%x10 in. Buying of the 
maker you save one-half in addition to the freight. 


We ship this Dressing 
Table, freight prepaid 


Our Mammoth 480 page Catalogue of Everything to Eat, 
Use and Wear, also tells about Furniture. It contains over 
13,000 illustrations and quotes wholesale prices to consumers 
on over 150,000 different articles. J/¢ costs us $4 25—sent 
toyou for 10c., which roc. you deduct from your first 
order of $1.00. 

Free Lithographed Catalogue shows Carpets, Rugs, Dra- 
peries, etc., in real colors. Carpets sewed free, lining fur- 
nished without charge and freight prepuid. 

Catalogue of Men's Clothing has cloth samples attached. 
We prepay expressage and guarantee to fit. 


Which book do you want ? 
Address this way: 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. Dept.438 


MONEY MADE 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Whenever you can get people 
to work for you without pay, 
then all the money taken in is 
Profit; but instead of people 
who might steal, we have an 


IRON BOX WITH A YALE LOCK 


which works the entire 24 hours 
out of every day. 

Vhis salesman (the Tron Box) 
appeals to the stomach, More 
money, six times over, is spent 
by man, woman and child on 
their stomachs than any other 
part of the body. 

You can add MANY DOLLARS a week 
to your present income, without inter- 
fering in y way with your present occupation, and start a Hish- 
(lass Business. A wonderful opportunity if you write to-day for 
our FREE lustrated Catalogue of our Automatic Salted Pea- 
Nut and Candy Vending Machines. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
225 Dearborn St. Dept. 211 Chicago, Ill. 


seuson. 


by mail. 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


o 


Sample pair, by mail, 25c. 
Catalogue Free. 


> Regal 
MORE THAN 144,000 


Regal Shoes are exactly the same styles that the high-priced cus- 
tom bootmakers of New York, London and Paris are making this 
You can’t get more quality or more style or better work- 
manship in any shoe —no mutter what the price—and there is no 
shoe made that wears as good as Rexals at anything like the price. 
Always and only $3.50—direct from tannery to Cconsumer—no 
unnecessary profits. 
We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 

New catalogue telling how to order by mail and fully illustra- 
ting fall styles now ready. 


L. C. BLISS & CO., M. O. Box 200, Boston, Mass. 


THAT STANDS THE STRAIN OF MODERN USE 


LOOK 


SHOES $3.50 


For Men—For Women 
men and women buy 


Regal Shoes by mail. 


You take no chances when you buy Regals 


Sent postpaid on application. 


THE ONLY CLASP 


CUSHION 


H OSE BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


FOR THE NAME 
ON EVERY LOOP 


bas 


GEN. CORBIN 


Adj. Gen. U. S. A., says: 


“Tam very much pleased 
with the goods of the LEWIS 
KNITTING COMPANY. They 
are the best of any of which 
I have knowledge.” 


FOR MEN;:— They are gener- 
ally at furnishing stores. If 
your furnisher's stock isn’t com- 
plete, he has our samples of fabric 
and will deliver goods on special 
order in two weeks. We main- 
tain a men’s order department, 
where peculiarities of figure and 
special requirements have careful 
attention. 


FOR WOMEN :—The best dry- 
goods houses have Lewis Under- 
wear. ‘Che Lewis Union Suit fits as 
two-piece garments cannot and 
supports the figure admirably. 
Outfit will be made to the order of 
your dealer and delivered in two 
weeks. Our guarantee and the 
dealer's as to fit and wear. 


CATALOGUE tells about Lewis Underwear and is 
free. \f your dealer doesn't sell our goods, let us know 
jt and we will send twenty-four samples and special 
measurement blank and will supply you. 


LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY 


220 Main Street 


DERE 


Superstition Trail 
By Owen Wister 


(Continued from Page 4) 


I didn’t know you felt it,’’ said I. 

‘Feel it!—they’ve went to the railroad. 
Three of them are witnesses in a case at 
Evanston, and the Judge wants our outfit at 


Medicine Bow. Steve shunned me. Did he 
think I was going back on him?”’ 
‘““What if he did? You were not. And so 


nobody’s going to Wind River but you?”’ 

“No. Did you notice Steve would not give 
us any information about Shorty? That was 
right. I would have acted that way, too.’’ 
Thus, each time, he brought me back to the 
subject. 

The sun was now shining warm during two 
or three minutes together, and gulfs of blue 
opened in the great white clouds. These 
moved and met among each other, and parted, 
like hands spread out, slowly weaving a spell 
of sleep over the day after the wakeful night 
storm. The huge contours of the earth lay 
basking and drying, and not one living crea- 
ture, bird or beast, was in sight. Quiet was 
returning to my revived spirits, but there was 
none for the Virginian. And as he reasoned 
matters out aloud, his mood grew more over- 
cast. 

“You have a friend, and his ways are your 
ways. You travel together, you spree to- 
gether confidentially, and you suit each other 
down to the ground. Then one day you find 
him putting his iron on another man’s calf. 
You tell him fair and square those ways have 
never been your ways and ain’t going to be 
your ways. Well, that does not change him 
any, for it seems he’s disturbed over get- 


SATURDAY 


| 


EVENING POST 


FREE Toevery man or woman 
interested in healthful dressing, we 
will send the above handsome book- 
It describes and illustrates 


| Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


Contains valuable hygienic suggestions. Tells 
how to secure the genuine health garments at 
the price of ordinary wnderwear. Address 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


The American) 


Wringer Co’s 


Horseshoe Brand 


Wringer 
Made to wring 


A practical 


toy for the young ff 


housekeeper. 
The “Gem” is a 


perfect wringerwith 


soft rubber rolls 
inches long. Each 
wringer is packed 
a separate wood 
hox and bears t 
Horseshoe Guara 
tee. It is also — 
great convenien 
in the bathroom f 
wringing out lace 
handkerchiefs ap 
other small article 
Price 50 cents from 
postpaid — if your dea! 
does not keep them, 
Funnier than a Jack-in-the-Box our surpr 
toy “It’s allin the Rubber.” Address Dept. 2 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers St., N. 


“Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“*VWow?’? Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum. I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 

I wouldn’t know I had ’em in) 


ting rich quick and being a big man in the 
Territory. And the years go on, until you 
are foreman of Judge Henry’s ranch and he 
—is dangling back ‘in them cottonwoods. 
What can he claim? Who made the choice? 
He cannot say: ‘ Here is my old friend that 
1 would have stood by.’ Do you think he 
can say that?”?’ 

“ But he didn’t say it,’’ I protested. 

“No. He shunned me.’’ 

““Listen,’? I said. ‘‘ Suppose while you 
were on guard he had whispered, ‘ Get me 
off’ — would you have done it?’’ 

““No, sir!’’ said the Virginian hotly. 

““Then what do you want?’’ I asked. 

““What did you want?” 

He could not answer me—but I had not 
answered him, I saw; so I pushed it further. 
‘““Did you want indorsement from the man 
you were hanging? That’s asking a little 
too much.”’ 

But he had now another confusion. ‘“‘ Steve 
stood by Shorty,’’ he said musingly. ‘“‘It 
was Shorty’s mistake cost him his life, but 
all the same he didn’t want us to catch ——”’ 

““You are mixing things,’’ I interrupted. 
““T never heard you mix things before. And 
it was not Shorty’s mistake.’’ 

He showed momentary interest. 
then? ”’ 

“The mistake of whoever took a fool into 
their enterprise.’’ 

~ That’ss correct. 


self, only that I hear all rig! 
% The Morley Ear-drum makes 
deficiencies of the impaired nat j 
ear. Entirely different from any 
other device. No dru : 
wire, rubber, meta 
o glass. Invisible, comfort. f 
able, safe. Adjusted by any 
Write for book, describing and 
trating the Morley Ear-drwm, FI 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T _ 
N. E. Cor. 16th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelp! 


BAKER 


Bedside and f 
Reading Table 


Adjustable for use over | 
Lounge, Chair, etc. Finely pol-| 
ished quartered oak Top, can be 
raised, lowered or tilted elthael 
Book Holders on each side. 
is steel tubing. Adopted b 
Government Institutions. 


I1E independent 
man is the man 
who shaves himself, but it’s butchery 
if your razor doesn’t cut well, and 
it can’t cut well without a 


Torrey Strop 


An ordinary strop sharpens your 
razor a little; you shave with it, 
but you hate to. A Torrey Strop 
puts on a keen edge that makes 
shaving a pleasure. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Look in back of catalogue and learn 
how to hone your razor— FREE. 
Send gc. for sample Torrey’s Strop 
Dressing, good for any strop. Where 
dealers haven't Torrey Strops we sell 
direct by catalogue at same prices. 


J.R. Torrey & Co.,Box 2, Worcester, Mass. 


It is so Simple y 
New Model Now Ready 


Price Shayes Any 
$D Beard so 


Catalogue. 


In Five Styles—Black Enameled, $4.25 ; 
White Enameled, $4.75; Nickel Plated, 5 
$6.75 ; Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique Copper © 
Plated (very handsome), $7.25. Freight SS 
Prepaid east of Colorado. By express 
prepaid fifty cents extra. Prompt ship- 
ment and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. Descriptive 
Booklet Free. Send for it. 


J.R. BAKER & SONS CO., 63 Wayne St., Kendallyil 


"DAVIDSON 


Don’t spend good money for 
worthless substitutes. The 
Star has over 5 million users, 


Or 


and is 25 years in the market. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
8-12 Reade Street, New York 


““ Whose 


Strength and Endurance 
Well, took 


Ye - READ 
Shorty in, and Steve would not tell on him, | Si GY L M | 
either.” te. Y ung and MUSCIC 
I still tried it, saying: ‘‘ They were all in Ye re 
the same boat.’’ But logic was useless; he Culture 
had lost his bearings in a fog of sentiment. ad ; : t 
Te ne ene aes tely. that he had rhe most instructive book 
Ws ASA PEEEINOLATENGETIES WARY IOGY Laie ever published on the 
done right; but the silence of his old friend vital subject of 
to him through those last hours left a sting ° e 
that no reasoning could assuage. ‘‘ He told Air and Exercise 
good-by to the rest of the boys; but not to : 
me.’’ And nothing that I could point out in Nature’s remedies for all 
é Sat as j a ills. 25 chapters, fully il- 
common-sense turned him from the thread of lustrated. Sent, postpaid, 
his own argument. He worked round the on receipt of 10 cents. 
P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 
Hartford Bldg., 84 E.17th St.,N.Y. 


Trampas 


N Pap aR: as” XE 


MILITARIES 


$ 90 buys a pair of these fine “*BONDY” Military Hair 
he Brushes direct from the factory, Express Prepaid — 
you to return them at our expense and receive your money 
in full if they are not satisfactory. These gant brushes have 
solid genuine Ebony backs; size 47g x 244, finest stiff, pure white 
Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fastener, and 
are richly ornamented with solid sterling silver ornaments of un- 
usual beauty — your choice of the new French gray or polished 
silver. We engrave initials free. At retail these brushes would 
cost $6.00 to $7.50, not engraved. Write for our new fall cata- 
logue of ladies’ and gents’ Ebonyware, illustrating Birthday, 
Wedding Anniversary and Moliday Gifts, mailed free. 
BONDY MFG. CO., 184 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FREE —“ Mother's Free Library ” (6 booklets). — 
DAVIDSON RUBBER €O., 19 Milk St., Boston 


circle again to self-justification. ‘‘ Was-it 
him I was deserting? Was not the deserting 
done by him the day I spoke my mind about 
stealing calves. I have kept my ways the 
same. He is the one that took to new ones. 
The man I used to travel with is not the man 
back there. Same name, to be sure. And 
same body. But different in—and vet he 
had the memory! 
your memory!’’ 
He gave asob. It was the first I had ever 
heard from him, and before I knew what I 
was doing I had reined my horse up to his 
and put my arm round his shoulders, I had 


Pose by 
Prof. von BORCKMANN, 
“ BREAKING A CHAIN.” 


Is the Best 


Does Perfect Work. 
Ikasy to Operate. 
No Jagged Edges. 


Sample 25C, postpaid 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CHAS. G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa. 


Business Ability 


Is a matter of proper business 
knowledge. With our Business 
Course as a basis, you can ac- 
quire the ability. Includes 
Bookkeeping, Business Arith- 
Business Forms, Com- 


: : : : 
You can’t never change : ag eer ols hahaa! 
- 4 oe 


ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 


metic, 


. Om . . . | 
mercial Law, Letter Writing no sooner touched him than he was utterly Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. | ARE YOU DEAF : 
and all business’ branches. overcome. ‘‘I knew Steve awful well,’’ he - There is hearing for you 

. ° . Y ’ 
Only spare time required. said, Do ou Write Ads? bea 
Tuition in cash or installments. (TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK ) Send today for invaluable information—RREE ands testify to et 
Ask for catalogue. . HARPER SYNDICATE — Columbus, Ohio Physicians recomis 


Invisible, comfortable, safe 
j fitin the ears. Beware 
tions. The WILSON is 
| ine. Information and 1! 
users, free. Wilson Ear Dr 


Manhattan Correspondence Schools (Inc.) | 
1404 Transit Building, New York 


TELEGRAPHY 


tanght thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 


Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 


I i sae = so 


Se ee 


| duced. 


Cie 


ll Noes 


“NATURAL 
FLAVOR” 


you are having any trouble 
with the finish on your floors, 


TF 


or are not entirely pleased with 


their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on. the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


| i BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Varnish Manufacturers 


| | New York, 252 Pearl Street. 
T Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 


BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 


f PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
} Cuicaco, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 


_ CIncinnati, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Louts, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


BY MAIL 


"Best systems of Book-keeping and. Stenogra- 
5 Lo mapet by the most simple method. # 
Textbooks make it easy for 
ay work to 


AIL 75 


men ok women alread 


——- 


advance. We teach BY a 
ON engineering and technical aire 
Interna’l Correspondence Schools, e& 2 
Box 1171, Seranton, Pa. AS ies 


) 


** Before Thanksgiving,’’ says Mrs. Brown, 
“* We must plan to do our best; 
It’s not an easy thing to please 
The palate of each guest. 
But half the secret of success 
Lies in a good beginning; 
With LIBBY’S NATURAL FLAVOR SOUPS, 
We’re sure of easy winning.’’ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


days to prepare soup stocks, 


Now all that has changed. 


There are no foods like 


is free if you write. 


double page maps, 


WRITE ONE 
PRINT THE REST 


Anything that you can typewrite can be duplicated 
exactly —a thousand times over— on the 


EDISON 
OSCILLATING 
MIMEOGRAPH 


So nearly automatic that italmost operates itself. An 
office boy can print 50 copies per minute. No errors, no 
omissions ; each copy like the first. Ten times better 
than the original mimeograph. If you have to duplicate 
anything you write, you need one. Write for our book. 


A. B. Dick Co., 152-154 Lake St., Chicago 


Branch, 47 Nassau St., New York 


", Thanksgiving and 
Christmas 


While bringing much pleasure, also bring lots of work when the 
elaborate dinners are prepared in the old way. 
veal 
paté, plum pudding and all the savory things for holiday times. 


kitchens produce nearly everything for a well-appointed dinner, 
supper or luncheon, cooked ready to serve in convenient size cans. 


I Libby s Natural Flavor Food Products 


Libby’s Concentrated Preitiier Soups, Veal Loaf, 
Cottage Head Cheese, Melrose Paté, Chicken, 
Veal and Ham Paté, Boneless Turkey, Peerless 
Plum Pudding and many more just as good. 


For sale by all good grocers. 
The little book, “How to.Make Good Things to Eat,” 


Libby’s new Atlas of the World, with 32 
size 8% x 11 inches, 
atlas, sent anywhere for five 2-cent stamps. 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


The World’s Greatest Caterers 


It used to take 
cheese, meat 


loaf, head 


famous hygienic 


Libby’s 


full page and 
a complete home 


Chicago 


am 


\ poe LTA 
i HIGH GRADE 
“SEC. TRI TIES 


EX Z=le, 


We offer only the highest class 
of income-bearing securities to 
our patrons. We will send you 
our list of sound investments 
if you will write for it. 


GAY 
aii 


Wey) yD 
een ies 


as business is done in great commercial centers 


Bookkeeping, penmanship, shorthand and typewriting 
are merely aids in doing business. We teach these 
and more. Special course in Agriculture. 


FREE. To further introduce our courses we are offer- 
ing King" s Commercial Cc ompendium, fae 

price $1.00, cc ontaining business forms and self-instruc 

tions in penmanship, absolutely free to new students. 


Send for Handbook. 
The Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 


4 THOMPSON’S 
A POCKET Fe elitr. 
| SPELLER 


Arranged 

and Indexed 
xi! Gives Complete List of Words in Common Use. 
Gives right orthography of given names 
} of men and women, rules for the use of 
} capitalsand punctuation marks, business 
forms, forms of notes, due bills, receipts, 
laws o sf etiquette, ta ibles of w eights and 
measures, posti ul rates, etc: 

Price, Bound in Seal-Finis hed Leather, 25¢ 
Bound in Russia Leather, Gold Edge, 50¢ 
Send 2c. Stamps or P.O. Money Order. Address 

F. M. THOMPSON 
Over 9O0i000.S Sold, Box €.0,592, Danbury, Conn. 
Words Found at a Glance. 


A Soap for 
the Complexion 


As it is the oil in soap which cleanses, preserves and beautifies the 
skin, that soap is best which contains the most and purest oil. 


(Pronounced Olive-eye-lo) 


Made of pure olive oil, refreshes and beautifies the skin—leaving it soft, smooth 


, and velvety. No artificial odor, just the pleasant faint smell of the olive. 


af 


10 cents a cake. Sold everywhere 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY COMPANY 


MAKERS 


CHICAGO 


E aa "POST 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
Founded A’ D® 1728 4y Benyj.Franklin 


Volume 174, No. 18 Philadelphia, November 2, ee Five Cents the Copy 
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and then, 


ON BOARD THE ASTORIA 


\] SHALL never forget the morning we sailed. Collegehad 
| been closed for—I think it was a little more than a 
week, but it had seemed in some ways a year. I don’t 
mean, now that I look back on it from the other side of the 
ocean, that I hadn’t liked waiting for the family; for desper- 
lately hot and desperately lonely as Cambridge is in July, 
there was something about it (I can’t explain the feeling to 


_ myself even) —there was something about it that I azd like. 


Berri says my capacity for sentiment is at times positively 
ghoulish; but I think he usually makes a remark of this kind 
after he has been recalling all sorts of pleasant dead-and- 
fee -for things himself. 

Of course the place wasn’t altogether deserted; Cambridge 

ever is. Mr. Daiton—my adviser—for instance, had stayed 
on to teach at the summer school and we saw a good deal of 
each other. Somehow the fact that the doors of the recitation 
halls were closed and locked gave me a different attitude 
toward him. In the first place, he isn’t so incredibly old; 

e’s just twenty-seven. And whether my being a sophomore 
‘elevated me to his standard, or whether his having finished 
his work for a while brought him down to mine—I don’t 
know. But at any rate, after the first few days I forgot toa 
great extent that we weren’t about the same age. 
' The heat was something that toward the end of the week 
became — if I may permit myself the suffering word — actually 
weird. The sun seemed to rise at about three in the morning 
in a sky that got me into the habit of falling back on expres- 
sions like “‘ steely ’’ and ‘‘ pitiless ’’ in all my good-by letters. 
T I found myself growing morbidly impatient for the long list 


| “ Editor’ s Note—This is the first of six sketches which will ap- 
pear at intervals of three weeks. 
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ORAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


once known as the “‘ 


attributed this to the heat; 
of protest from any one. 


lost its head from access of power; 
of other little machines of his acquaintance. 

Most of my afternoons I spent in Dalton’s room. 
dine at the Colonial Club, where we sat afterward drinking long, cold soda lemonades on 
the balcony up among the treetops—or we dined on a terrace at a hotel in town: 
was very pleasant, now that I look back. 


(the ‘‘ of courses ”’ 
without were hermetically sealed for the summer in the rooms of my friends. 
enough to recollect that my winter overcoat was on the top floor of Randolph; that my dress- 
clothes were at Beck (I had left them there after staying all night once with Laurie Johnson, 
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SOPHOMORES ABROAD 


By Charles Macomb Flandrau 


Author of “The Diary of a Harvard Freshman” 


of ‘‘ prostrations’? in the newspapers, and now and then speculating on the curbstone as 
to the probabilities of my ever reaching the opposite side of that molten triangle I had 
But Dalton’s room was big and dim, and had an electric 
fan —a fan that used to go suddenly mad late at night, dance frantically across the table, 
with a terrifying noise, commit suicide over the edge. 
anything could have been attributed to the heat without a word 
But Dalton after a talk with the janitor was forced reluctantly 
to believe that when the lights were turned off in other places his little machine simply 
in which respect he declared that it resembled no end 


Square.”’ 


and it was only half consoling to remember that I still had 
the suit Laurie had let me wear to breakfast), and that my 
only hat—excepting a straw one—was some place in 
Claverly. I knew where they all were and frequently had 
been on the point of hunting them up. When I rounded the 
point, so to speak, it was almost midnight. 

On the whole, I think I prefer to pass lightly over the inci- 
dents of my last night in Cambridge. Waking a succession 
of janitors from sound sleep is an undertaking both extremely 
disagreeable and not, I am inclined to believe, altogether 
unattended by danger. Then, after prolonged and debilitat- 
ing arguments, to plunge into a black and tropical atmosphere 
of moth-balls — to grope among football clothes and sweaters, 
blankets and fuzzy woolen winter things , The 
dress-clothes I was enabled to dig and gasp for from the feel- 
ing that if I should need them in Europe at all— which was 
perhaps improbable—I should need them very badly; the hat, 
I bled and died for chiefly because I had heard that straw hats 
in England made one unpleasantly conspicuous, and I could 
see myself landing at Liverpool amid the Falstaffian chuckles 
of a whole empire; the coat — well, I may not have learned 
very much by experience, but I’ve learned enough not to 
meet mamma’s inquiring gaze in any temperature without a 
winter overcoat. 

Dalton came over to “‘ talk to me while I packed ’’—which 
naturally resulted in my saying: ‘‘I have all night, you know 
—and anyhow, it doesn’t take me but a few minutes.’’? So 
when I at last began to assort the hopeless hillock of things 
that Mrs. Chester had piled on the floor near my yawning 
trunks, the sky through the horse-chestnut trees just outside 
my windows was turning once more to the “‘steely,’’ “‘ piti- 
less,’’? electric blue I mentioned, and the milk carts were rat- 
tling through the damp, quiet streets. I had never packed 
for a trip to Europe before, and when I found myself con- 
fronted at last by the necessity of picking out the things I 


At first we merely 


In the evening he would take me to 


We were almost always joined by some one 
who was passing through town or staying to get off a condition at the summer schoo] — 
and who liked to pretend that he hated it, just as we pretended. 
strenuous week exactly; but when Dalton was marking his last few examination books, I 
read a lot and wrote the letters I otherwise shouldn’t have written, 
did was trying to picture myself packing two trunks and wondering where I should ever 
get the energy with which to do it. 

Of course I put off packing until the night before we sailed, and then — likewise, of course 
are mamma’s, not mine), I found that various garments I couldn’t travel 


It couldn’t be called a 


The hardest work I 
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It really 


It was easy 


Shipmates aft 


needed for the voyage, I began to feel excited. A cold little 
thrill (it was the first time I had felt cold in weeks) ran 
through me, and I don’t think it ever quite left me until late 
that afternoon when I went into a sort of exhausted trance in 
a steamer-chair on deck. Almost everything I owned seemed 
absolutely necessary for the voyage, and after stuffing my 
little steamer-trunk to the limit there were enough clothes 
left over on the floor beside it to fill two others of the same 
size. Then I sat down for half an hour and wondered if I was 
going to catch the boat. 

Reason came to me, I think, on realizing that it would be 
more or less impossible in eight or nine days to use so many 
things on land. I had evidently been allowing for shipwreck 
and protracted sojourns on desert islands. After that it was 
easier — although I ended by jamming into the corners all 
sorts of inane things I never thought of afterward, except to 
wonder why they were there. (Berri, who has been to Europe 
over and over again, tells me that he always does this. ) 
When Mrs. Chester appeared she held up her hands. With 
most people I’ve noticed that the holding up of hands has 
become a purely verbal convention. With Mrs. Chester, 
however, the act itself is inseparable from an exhibition of 
dismay. I’ve learned to regard it as the physical equivalent 
of “land sakes! ”’ 

““What-che doin’ withall them clothes squashed that-a-way 
into yourtrunk?”’ sheinquired. ‘‘ You’re not leavin’ to-day, 
are you?’’ JI replied that, improbable as it seemed, I was 
going to depart within two hours. 

“Why, you can’t,’’ she declared with a note of finality. 
““Your wash aren’t here yet.’’ Whereupon I had visions of 
Mrs. Chester inducing the steamship company to linger until 
Miss Shedd had finished ironing. 


Shipmates forward 


» make arrangements with the company a 


Miss Shedd had to be sent for, and, as she lives somewhere 
in darkest Cambridgeport, my trunks were strapped behind 
the cab and the driver was suggesting uneasily that the way 
to the docks on a hot morning was a long one before she at 
length came puffing around thecorner. I had been restrained 
from giving her up and leaving without my wash only by 
Mrs. Chester, who had run to the next street at intervals and 
exclaimed with an assurance that she herself no longer 
believed in: 

“Well, I will say for Miss Shedd—she’!1 do the best she 
can.’’ This, I suppose, Miss Shedd really did. But when it 
became evident to me that her utmost consisted of two arm- 
fuls of soggy linen bursting through a melted newspaper I 
was sorry I had waited—particularly as the delay enabled 
Mrs. Chester to ‘‘ run in,’’ as she said, ‘‘ and jest take a last 
look ’round;’’ a fatally considerate performance that resulted 
in another newspaper bundle containing my slippers, a suit 
of pajamas, a bath-wrapper, a wet sponge and a razor-strop. 
(Berri says that before long it won’t be necessary for people 
to travel with razor-strops as he will have left enough of them 
hanging to the door-knobs of hotel bedrooms to supply the 
demand. ) 

In the matter of arriving on time, I am growing to believe 
that Berri and I are pursued by a relentless fate. Mamma 
and papa and Mildred had reached town the afternoon before, 
and instead of staying all night at the hotel with them I was 
to meet them at the ship. It seemed ever so much easier, of 
course, because all I had to do was to embark in Cambridge 
on what Berri calls a ‘‘ deep-sea-going barouche’’ and land, 
so to speak, in Liverpool. Berri was to come up from the 
country on an early train. 

My carriage rolled luxuriously through suburban streets and 
reached a lower bridge just as the draw majestically parted 
for the purpose apparently of enabling a dredging machine 
to become inextricably stuck in the opening. I had never 
known before that there was a draw, and remember indig- 
nantly telling the driver so—as if the fact of my ignorance 
were one of considerable importance. He was a maddening 
creature — full of the kind of. hope that achieves nothing but 
the waste of other people’s time. It was fully twenty minutes 
before I could persuade him to turn back and try another 
bridge. This plunged us into a part of town I had often heard 
of but never seen, and I peered out of the windows from side to 
side feeling as if I were already abroad; for it was the Jewish 
quarter —a perfect maze of squalid cafions teeming and shim- 
mering in the cruel sun. I had become absorbed in the 
Hebrew signs and the fact that most of the women were hat- 
less and wore quite the wiggiest wigs I had ever imagined, 
when suddenly in the narrowest street of all the cab stopped. 

If I were a driver and came to an abrupt standstill on the 
way to a steamer, for which I was already late, I’m sure my 
first thought would be to tell the person inside what was the 
matter. But I’ve noticed that drivers always assume that no 
one in the least cares. They just sit on the box until you 
come to the conclusion that the delay is serious aud proceed 
to find out for yourself. This I very soon did, and found out 
that a horse, three vehicles ahead of us, had falled down and 
was blocking traffic in both directions as far as the eye could 
reach. My own conveyance was pinched between an ice- 
wagon and one of those flour-barrel pyramids fresh from the 
cooper-shop that towers to the second story. And nobody 
seemed to care whether we ever moved againor not; the heat 
had simply oozed the life out of them. They sat listlessly on 
their wagons or stretched out with their hats over their eyes 
like so many fatalists. For a second I thought I should just 
get into the carriage, pull down all the curtains and cry. 
Then all at once I had an inspiring sensation that I suppose is 
common to everybody. You can conceive of failing to keep 
an appointment of almost any kind—a dinner, a dance, a 
funeral, the wedding of your best friend—your own wed- 
ding; but when it becomes a question of missing a steamer 
for Europe the mind reels somehow and refuses to believe 
that such a thing could possibly be. I don’t think that for 
this particular contingency any allowance in the human intel- 
lect was made. I simply knew that—late as it was and hope- 
less as it was—I was going to catch the Astoria. 

I ran along to where the horse was stretched across the 
street, and there, kneeling bareheaded in the blazing sun, was 
Berri —fanning the animal’s neck with his hat. 

““Good heavens—is it you that’s doing all this!” I 
exclaimed. He glanced up at me over his shoulder —not at 
all surprised by my arrival, although we hadn’t seen each 
other for a week. 

““Here—you fan and Ill pour,’’ he remarked, thrusting 
his hat into my hands and picking up a pail of water that 
some one had brought through the crowd. I clapped the hat 
on his head and took him by the arm. 

“‘Tt was all my fault,’’ he declared remorsefully. ‘‘ Coming 
up from the seashore I didn’t realize how hot it was and told 
the man to drive fast.’’ 

““ You told him to drive fast because you were late ¢hen,’’ I 
answered; ‘‘think what you are now.’’ In his passion for 
animals I actually believe that Berri had forgotten all about 
the ship. 

“Oh, that will beall right,” he shrugged. 
knows the Captain.’’ 

““Your Aunt Josephine —is she going?”’ 
lously; for this was the first I’d heard of it. 

“‘ Why, yes—she’s to have our room,”’ Berri explained. 

““ And what, please, are we going to do? ” IT demanded; for 
I had picked out our room with a great deal of care and hap- 
pened to know that the Astoria was crowded. 

“Why, you see, at the last moment the dear old thing sud- 
denly thought she'd like to go, and as it seemed rather point- 
less for us to take different boats I told her to leave it all to 
me and she’d be very comfortable. Well, when I tried to 
(Here the fallen 
horse was pulled over to the sidewalk and the compact line 
of wagons began to loosen and proceed; all of which would 
have happened long before if Berri hadn’t displayed his 


“Aunt Josephine 


I asked incredu- 
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S. P. C. A. badge and insisted on administering first aid to 
the injured. )—‘‘ when I tried to make arrangements with the 
company,’’? he continued after we got into my coach and 


moved slowly away, ‘‘I couldn’t—there weren’t any to be , 


made; all the rooms weretaken. So there was really nothing 
to do but tell Aunt Josephine that I had seen to everything 
and then let her have our room. That woman’s belief in me 
is positively pathetic,’’ Berri ended fondly. 

‘“ It seems to be almost justified,’’ I suggested coldly. 


“You have an attractive lot of luggage, haven’t you!’’ he_ 


answered, sticking his finger through the wet newspaper 
around my shirts. This ‘made me laugh,.and after that I for- 
got about not having any place to sleep. 

I didn’t forget, though, that it was not only past the time 
at which the Astoria was advertised to sail—it was peril- 
ously near the moment at which she actually would sail; 
which was just half an hour later. Berri, too, was worried, I 
know, for after glancing at his watch he didn’t mind my 
imploring the driver to go faster—which would have been 
impossible for him to do as we had got out of the crowd and 
were swashing over car tracks and Jurching around corners 
on two wheels. 

‘“ A wild night on the good ship Astoria,’’ Berri giggled as 
we took a flying leap across a gutter and our heads thumped 
together. Then we passed under a sort of arch out of the 
dazzling sunlight, and the horses’ hoofs came thundering 
down on the planks of the pier—scattering porters and stew- 
ards and sailors, and enraging people generally. 

Well, I don’t think I should caretodoitagain. It involves 
too much; the consequences are too various. In the first 
place, papa wouldn’t speak to me all that day and part of the 
next. When a husky quartermaster flung Berri and me up 
the gangway, we found papa and mamma and Mildred and 
Berri’s aunt tearfully huddled in the middle of it, while one 
of the ship’s officers was sternly commanding them to decide 
instantly either to go up or down. To go down meant losing 
the ship, and to go up, of course, meant losing me—which 
mamma flatly refused to do, without, however, moving in 
either direction. At the critical moment, when the bugle had 
been blown to let people know it was time to go ashore if they 
didn’t intend to sail, it had suddenly occurred to mamma that 
Berrisford was no doubt on board and in as fine a frenzy as 
she was; but as she had never seen Berri she had to send a 
steward through the ship calling out his name. At fhe same 
instant Berri’s aunt (who had never seen me) was inspired by 
a similar brilliant idea, and she had sent out a search-party 
of her own chanting my name. In this way the two families 
—although they hadn’t found us—found each other, and had 
become united on the plank, to the intense interest of the 
crowd on the deck and on the pier. It was, I admit, an ago- 
nizing little situation that Berri and I just managed to save. 
The plank was pulled in almost before we had left it. I 
found my way to the promenade deck as quickly as possible 
—wishing to avoid any estranging family comments—and 
as I leaned limply over the rail some one among the hundreds 
of upturned faces along the edge of the pier began to shout at 
me. The crowd was so dense and so far below that fora 
moment I couldn’t discover who it was. Then all at once 
my eyes focused our cab-driver— with outstretched arms— 
tendering the moving steamer my wet, unironed shirts, my 
bath-wrapper, my slippers, my razor-strop and my sponge. I 
groped for Berri and we fell, hysterical, into each other’s arms. 


The interest I took. in the voyage seemed to amuse Berri 
exceedingly. To him, of course, crossing the Atlantic was an 
old story; but to me it was the latest romance. Just why, it 
would be rather hard to tell, for absolutely nothing happened 
during the entire passage. 

““That’s the trouble with it,’’ Berri said one morning when 
we were stretched out on deck in the sun, with books in our 
laps that we never quite reached the point of opening. ‘‘I 
get tired and restless because nothing ever does happen, and 
I haven’t even the resource of wishing that something would; 
for that, of course, would be infinitely worse.’’ This reminded 
me of mamma and Mildred when they first went into their 
stateroom. 

“Dear me—what a lot of life-preservers,’? mamma had 
remarked. ‘‘Isn’t it nice! ”’ 

““Nice,’’ sniffed Mildred, whose nerves had not yet recov- 
ered their usual calm; “it’s nice in about the same way it 
would be nice if railway companies strung coffins along the 
roofs of their sleeping cars’’—which placed things in an 
entirely different light and agitated mamma greatly. She 
confided to me that she would like to try one of the things on 
to see how the strings worked, but she was afraid Mildred 
might come in and discover her. I told her that if she liked 
she could rehearse in our room, and I would stand guard at 
the door; but she wouldn’t. 

Our room, by the way (Berri hypnotized the authorities into 
giving us one), was in the second cabin. Its situation, Berri 
said, was unutterable, although he admitted that under the 
circumstances we were lucky to get a room at all. But as I 
had never been on a big ship before I found it very interest- 
ing, and saw all sorts of sights I probably shouldn’t have seen 
if “Aunt Josephine’’ hadn’t decided to come. For the gal- 
ley was just across and we were almost next door to the 
butcher and the baker. One terrible afternoon, when the 
Astoria was proceeding in a series of handsprings with an 
occasional dive to the bottom and a gleeful kick of her heels 
at the sky, I braced myself in the narrow passage and 
watched the cooks preparing dinner. Their apparent uncon- 
sciousness that the tables and the thing they cooked on were 
most of the time at an angle of forty-five degrees, and that 
they were positively wading through broken crockery, was 
perfectly beautiful. I think a ship’s galley in rough weather 
must be the noisiest place in the world. The whole thing 
was out of drawing like a picture in a bad dream; the uproar 
and unreality of it all gave me a queer, delightful feeling of 
exhilaration. Our room always smelt of fresh bread, which is 
an odor I particularly like, although it keeps me ina perpetual 


state of hunger. Whenever I woke up in the night I 
hear the bakers hauling loaves of bread out of their o 
and slamming the feta I think they baked night and 
for a week. .. 

Then the fact that in the second cabin the partitions 
staterooms didn’t reach to the ceiling was not wit 
decided human interest. I could lie in bed in the mor 
and listen to three separate conversations. In one : 
there were an actor and two clergymen, and whenever the 
wished to have the apartment all to himself to dress 
would simply begin to tell anecdotes of life on the 
stage, which, in an incredibly short time, had the de 
effect. In another room there wasafamily. I never act 
saw it, but I got to know part of it intimately from hear 
series ‘of dialogues that ran something like this: 

‘“Mamma—do I like lobster?’’ 

“Ym sure I don’t know, Willie; but I shouldn’t think y 
would after yesterday.’’ a 

‘“Mamma—if papa shot a whale would the ship s 
pick it up?’’ : ; 

“No, certainly not. Willie, you’re driving me mad.” 

‘“Mamma— isn’t it almost time to see an iceberg? ’”’ 

‘“ Willie—if you ask me another question I’1] get in 
and die.’’ (A pause.) 

‘“Which bed —mamma?”’ 

Then there was a roomful of cockney Englishmen, 
had had any scruples in overhearing their convers: 
should have lost them on discovering what a fine earth 
for mine. We had forgotten to write our names on th 
list, and as the ship was crowded we had to take ou 
either very early or very late. I preferred mine early, b 
this left such a long, hungry time before breakfast I ran 
bell the second morning out, and when the steward came 
“Steward, please bring me some coffee and toast.”’ Ih 
idea that my voice was a proud and haughty one, but it 
be, for immediately afterward from the other side of 
partition was wafted: ‘‘ Stewardess, send for my ‘m 
and tell her to pick me out a frock,’’ followed by a bu 
shrill laughter. 

Speaking of baths, Berri says that having to take them c 
shipboard is, to him, the most obnoxious thing in life. 

*“T should never think of getting into that heavy, s 
sea-water if I weren’t afraid of losing caste with our stew 
he declared. ‘‘ He wouldn’t consider me respectable 
didn’t. That’s one of the disadvantages of an English be 
Now, on French and German ships I simply tell the stew 
that I hate cold water—that, in fact, I never bathe at a 
and we’re in perfect sympathy from the first. An A 
Saxon’s attitude toward a bath is always annoying to 
anyhow. He’s so fearful lest you won’t realize that he’s 
one. ‘Oh, I say—how did you enjoy your tub this mo 
ing?’ No less than three Englishmen have said that to” 
already. An American, of course, leads up to the subj 
with infinitely more subtlety. I suppose you’ ve noticed 
number of Americans on board who can’t get through a 
conversation without dazzling you by the fact that they kn 
a bathtub when they see one. Why, I can feel that cold b 
coming sometimes ten minutes before it is actually alluded t 6) 

But to go back—although Berri liked to tell me th 
voyage of eight days is just the wrong length—tha 
enables you to find out only how plain and stupid p 
are, without discovering the sterling qualities many of 
undoubtedly possess —I confess I enjoyed every minute 
it, from early in the morning when I splashed into the blu 
water in the white porcelain tub (there —I’ve called attenti 
to it, as Berri says everybody does!) until late at night wh 
I took a turn around the wet, gusty deck after everybody 
gone below, and the barefooted sailors were stacking cl 
and getting ready to scrub. It was wonderful at that hot 
feel your way in the dark out to the bow and then look 
You can’t hear the engines out there; indeed, except fi 
sound far below you of water torn asunder and flung as: 
the bow at night is silent. The ship’s immensity glov 
softly out of the dark —the dim figure pacing the bridge 
“lonely watcher’? in his little turret away up where the 
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overpowering sense of what a great ship is. 
turned again and met nothing but spangled infinitude a i 
slender prow nosing blindly across that sullen, track 
waste, the Astoria “became, all at once, no more th 
windblown spark from one of her own funnels. Someh 
never could stay there very long alone; and now and 
when the bells rang behind me and the watch. away ab 
me sang out his long, sweet, ‘‘ All-I-l-l’s well- 1-1-1,’” ‘Tu 
almost to shudder at his confidence. 
During the day, however, one doesn’t think of such th 
It was all glittering blue and white, and polished brass, 
ing the day. Even on the afternoon when the galley I 
like the kitchen in Alice in Wonderland there wasn’t a 
in the sky, and the sea was a chaos of sapphire moun’ 
toppling and tumbling and flinging great ragged white ¢ 
at us along the wind. Our chairs were lashed (I like 
word “‘ lashed ’’—it sounds so nautical and perilous) | 
iron rod running along the outside of the smoking-root 
there was a rope stretched the length of the deck tha 
clung to when you went down to meals. There were ve 
few people, by the way, to take advantage of this; and Ica 
help feeling rather proud that mamma and Mildred 
Berri and a pretty girl named Dexter and I were amoi 
them. When the screw would come rattling out of the wate 
as if it meant to tear the whole stern of the boat off, f 
would lean back and’ sigh somewhat wistfully; but B 
announcement that he had just seen a handsome sailor | 
one of the girls in the steerage and kiss her, cheered — 
considerably. She inferred that a sailor wouldn’t choos 
moment of real danger in which to indulge in a flirtati 
‘TI Jove a day like this,’’ Berri exclaimed, poking his 
out from under his rug and looking around. ‘‘ The 
much more room on deck.’’ 
(Concluded on Page 16) 
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SUPERSTITION TRAIL 


By Owen Wister 


PART II 


HUS we had actually come to change places; for early in 
\h the morning he had been firm while I was unnerved, 
while now it was I who attempted to steady and com- 

fort him. 

I had the sense to keep silent, and presently he shook my 
hand, not looking at me as he did so. He was always very 
shy of demonstration. And he took to patting the neck of his 
pony. “‘ You Monte hawss,’’ said he; ‘‘ you think you are 
_ wise, but there’s a lot of things you don’t savvy.’’ Then he 
made a new beginning of talk between us. 

_ “Tt is kind of pitiful about Shorty.” 
_ “Very pitiful,” I said. 
: ~ **Do you know about him?” the Virginian asked. 
F 
E 
*. 


__ “TI know there’s no real harm in him, and some real good, 
_and that he has not got the brains necessary to be a horse 
| thief.’”’ 

| _**That’s so. That’s very true. Trampas has led him in 
_ deeper than his stature can stand. Now back East you can 
‘| be middling and get along. Butif you go to try athing onin 
this Western country, you’ve got to do it welZ. You’ve got 
_ to deal cyards we// ; you’ve got to steal we//,; and if you claim 
_ to be quick with your gun, you must be quick, for you’re a 
_ public temptation, and some man will not resist trying to 
prove heis quicker. You must break all the Commandments 
weil in this Western country, and Shorty should have stayed 
in Brooklyn, for he will be a novice his livelong days. You 
don’t know about him? He has told me his circumstances. 
_ He don’t remember his father. And I expect his mother was 
| not much interested inhim. Heran around and when he was 
eighteen he got to be help toa grocery man. But a girl he 
ran with kept taking all his pay and teasing him for more, 
and so one day the grocery man caught Shorty robbing his 
till, and fired him. There wasn’t no one to tell good-by to, 
for the girl had to go to the country to see her aunt, she said. 
So Shorty hung around the store, and kissed the grocery cat 
| good-by. He’d been used to feeding the cat, and she’d sit in 


his lap and purr, he told me. He sends money back to that 
girl now. This hyeh country is no country for Shorty, for 

' he will be a conspicuous novice all his days.’’ 

‘3 ya he’ll prefer honesty after his narrow shave,” I 

- Said. 

But the Virginian shook his head. 

of him.’’ 

| The day was now all blue above, and all warm and dry 

_ beneath. We had begun to wind in and rise among the first 

| slopes of the foothills, and we had talked ourselves into 
Silence. At the first running water we made a long nooning, 

| and Islept on the bare ground. My body was lodged so fast 
and deep in slumber that when the Virginian shook me awake 

LT could not come back to life at once: it was the clump of 
| cottonwoods, small and far out in the plain below us, that 


_ recalled me. 
 “Tt?ll not be watching us much longer,’ said the Virginian. 
He made it a sort of joke; but I knew that both of us were 
| glad when presently we rode into a steeper country, and 
among its folds and curvings lost all sight of the plain. He 
had not slept, I found. His explanation was that the packs 
_ needed better balancing, and after that he had gone up and 
| de the stream on the chance of trout. But his haunted 
| eyes gave me the real reason: they spoke of Steve, no matter 
_ what he spoke of; it was to be no short grief with him. 
We did not make thirty-five miles that day, nor yet twenty- 
five, for he had let me sleep. We made an early camp and 
tried some unsuccessful fishing, over which he was cheerful, 
omising trout to-morrow when we should be higher among 
© mountains. He never again touched or came near the 
ibject that was on his mind, but while I sat writing my diary 
he went off to his horse Monte, and I could hear that he occa- 
Sionally talked to that friend. 
Next day we swung southward from what is known to 
Many as the Conant trail, and headed for that short cut 


ditor’s Note— This two-part story was begun in The Saturday 
ng Post of last week. 
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through the Tetons which is known to but a few. Wolf 
Creek was the name of the stream we now followed, and here 
there was such good fishing that we idled; and the horses and 
I at least enjoyed ourselves. For they found fresh pastures, 
and shade in the now plentiful woods; and the mountain 
odors and the mountain heights were enough for me when the 
fish refused to rise. This road of ours now became the road 
which the pursuit had taken before the capture. Going 
along, I noticed the footprints of many hoofs, rain-blurred 
but recent, and these were the tracks of the people I had met 
in the stable. 

“You can notice Monte’s,’”? said the Virginian. ‘‘ He is 
the only one that has his hind feet shod. There’s several 
trails from this point down to where we have come from.”’ 

We mounted now over a long slant of rock, smooth and of 
wide extent. Above us it went up easily into a little side 
cafion, but ahead, where our way was, it grew so steep that 
we got off and led our horses. This brought us to the next 
higher level of the mountain, a space of sage brush more open, 
where the rain-washed tracks appeared again in the softer 
ground. 

*“Some one has been here since the rain,’’ I called to the 
Virginian, who was still on the rock, walking up behind the 
pack-horses. 

“Since the rain!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s not two days 
yet.’’ He came and examined the footprints. ‘‘ A man and 
a hawss,’’ he'said, frowning. ‘‘ Going the same way we are. 
How did he come to pass us, and us not see him?’’ 

*“ One of the other trails,’’ I reminded him. 

““Yes, but there’s not many that knows them. They are 
pretty rough trails.”’ 

‘* Worse than this one we’re taking?’' 

*“Not much; only how does he come to know any of them? 
And why don’t he take the Conant trail that’s open and easy 
and not much longer? One man anda hawss. I don’t see 


‘who he is or what he wants here.’’ 


“* Probably a prospector,’’ I suggested. 

“Only one outfit of prospectors has ever been here, and 
they claimed there was no mineral-bearing rock in these 
parts.’’ 

We got back into our saddles with the mystery unsolved. 
To the, Virginian it was a greater one, apparently, than to 
me; why should one have to account for every stray traveler 
in the mountains? 

‘‘That’s queer, too,’’ said the Virginian. He was now 
riding in front of me, and he stopped, looking down at the 
trail. ‘‘ Don’t you notice?’’ 

It did not strike me. 

““Why, he keeps walking beside his hawss; he don’t get on 
him.’’ 

Now we, of course, had mounted at the beginning of the bet- 
ter trail after the steep rock, and that was quite half a mile 
back. Still, I had a natural explanation. ‘‘ He’s leading a 
pack-horse. He’s a poor trapper, and walks.’’ 

“ Pack-horses ain’t usually shod before and behind,” said 
the Virginian; and sliding to the ground he touched the foot- 
prints. ‘‘ They are not four hours old,’”’ said he. ‘“‘ This 
bank’s in shadow by one o’clock, and the sun has not cooked 
them dusty.’”’ 

We continued on our way; and although it seemed no very 
particular thing to me that a man should choose to walk and 
lead his horse for a while—I often did so to limber my mus- 
cles— nevertheless I began to catch the Virginian’s uncertain 
feeling about this traveler whose steps had appeared on our 
path in mid-journey, as if he had alighted from the mid-air; 
and to remind myself that he had come over the great face of 
rock from another trail and thus joined us, and that indigent 
trappers are to be found owning but a single horse and lead- 
ing him with their belongings through the deepest solitudes 
of the mountains — none of this quite brought back to me the 
comfort which had been mine since we left the cottonwoods 
out of sight down in the plain. Hence I called out sharply, 
““What’s the matter now?’’ when the Virginian suddenly 
stopped his horse again. 
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He looked down at the trail, and then he very slowly 
turned round in his saddle and stared back steadily at me. 
“There’s two of them,”’’ he said. 

““Two what?”’ 

““T don’t know.”’ 

*“You must know whether it’s two horses or two men,’’ I 
said, almost angrily. 

But to this he made no answer, sitting quite still on his 
horse and contemplating the ground. The silence was fasten- 
ing on me like a spell, and.I spurred my horse impatiently 
forward to see for myself. The footprints of two men were 
there in the trail. 

““ What do you say to that?’’ said the Virginian. 
of ridiculous, ain’t it?’”’ 

““Very quaint,’’ I answered, groping for the explanation. 
There was no rock here to walk over and step from into the 
softer trail. These second steps came more out of the air 
than the first. And my brain played me the evil trick of 
showing me a dead man in a gray flannel shirt. 

‘It’s two, you see, traveling with one hawss, and they take 
turns riding him.’’ 

*“Why, of course!’’ I exclaimed; and we went along for 
a few paces. 

“There you are,’’ said the Virignian, as the trail proved 
himright. ‘‘ Number onehasgoton. What’sthat?’’ 

At a crashing in the woods very close to us we both flung 
round and caught sight of a vanishing elk. 

It left us confronted, smiling a little, and sounding each 
other with our eyes. ‘‘ Well, we didn’t need him for meat,’’ 
said the Virginian. 

“ A spike-horn, wasn’t it?’’ said I. 

““Yes, just a spike-horn.’”’ 

For a while now as we rode we kept up a cheerful conver- 
sation about elk. We wondered if we should meet many more 
close to the trail like this; but it was not long before our 
words died away. We had come into a veritable gulf of 
mountain peaks, sharp at their bare summits like teeth, hold- 
ing fields of snow lower down, and glittering stil] in full day 
up there, while down among our pines and parks the after- 
noon was growing sombre. All the while the fresh hoof- 
prints of the horse and the fresh footprints of the man 
preceded us. In the trees and in the opens, across the 
levels and up the steeps, they were there. And so they 
were not four hours old! Were they so much? Might we 
not, round some turn, come upon the makers of them? I 
began to watch for this. And again my brain played 
mean evil trick, against which I found myself actually reason- 
ing thus: If they took turns riding, then walking must tire 
them as it did me or any man. And besides, there was a 
horse. With such thoughts I combated the fancy that those 
footprints were being made immediately in front of us all the 
while, and that they were the only sign of any presence which 
our eyes could see. But my fancy overcame my thoughts. 
It was shame only which held me from asking this question 
of the Virginian: Had one horse served in both cases of 
Justice down at the cottonwoods? I wondered about this. 
One horse — or had the strangling nooses dragged two saddles 
empty at the same signal? Most likely; and therefore these 
people up here— Was I going back tothe nursery? I brought 
myself up short. And I told myself to be steady: there 
lurked in this brain process which was going on beneath my 
reason a threat worse than the childish apprehensions it 
created. I reminded myself that I was a man grown, twenty- 
five years old, and that I must not merely seem like one, but 
feel like one. ‘‘ You’re not afraid of the dark, I suppose!”’’ 
This I uttered aloud unwittingly. 

‘“What’s that?’’? I started; but it was only the Virginian 
behindme. ‘‘ Oh, nothing. The air is colder up here.’’ 

I had presently a great relief. We came to a place where 
again this trail mounted so abruptly that we once more got off 
to lead our horses. So likewise had our predecessors done; 
and as I watched the two different sets of bootprints I 
observed something and hastened to speak of it. 

*“One man is much heavier than the other.’’ 


“ Kind 
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“T was hoping I’d not have to tell you that,’’ said the 
Virginian. 

““You’re always ahead of me! Well, still my education is 
progressing.’’ 

‘Why, yes. You’ll equal an Injun if you keep on.”’ 


It was good to be facetious; and I smiled to myself as I 
trudged upward. We came off the steep place, leaving the 
cafion beneath us, and took to horseback. And as we pro- 
ceeded over the final gentle slant up to the rim of the great 
basin that was set among the peaks, the Virginian was jocular 
once more. 

‘‘ Pounds has got on,’’ said he, ‘‘ and Ounces is walking.” 

I glanced over my shoulder at him, and he nodded as he 
fixed the weather-beaten crimson handkerchief round his 
neck. Then he threw a stone at a pack animal that was 
delaying on the trail. ‘‘D your buckskin hide,’’ he 
drawled. ‘‘ You can view the scenery from the top.”’ 

He was so natural, sitting loose in the saddle and cursing 
in his gentle voice, that I laughed to think what visions I had 
been harboring. The two dead men riding one horse through 
the mountains vanished, and I came back to every day. 

‘Do you think we’ll catch up with those people?’’ I asked. 

“Not likely. They’re traveling about the same gait we 
are.” 

““Ounces ought to be the best walker.’’ 

“Up hill, yes. But Pounds will go down a-foggin’.”’ 

We gained the rim of the basin. It lay below us, a great 
cup of country; rocks, woods, opens and streams. The tall 
peaks rose like spires around it, magnificent and bare in the 
last of the sun; and we surveyed this upper world, letting our 
animals get breath. Our bleak crumbled rim ran likea ram- 
part between the towering tops, a half circle of five miles or 
six, very wide in some parts, and in some shrinking to a 
scanty foothold, as here. Here our trail crossed over it 
between two eroded and fantastic shapes of stone, like mush- 
rooms, or misshapen heads on pikes. Banks of snow spread 
up here against the black rocks; but half an hour would see 
us descended to the green and the woods. I looked down, 
both of us looked down, but our forerunners were not there. 

“ They’ll be camping somewhere in this basin, though,’’ 
said the Virginian, staring at the dark pines. ‘‘ They have 
not come this trail by accident.’’ 

A cold little wind blew down between our stone shapes, 
and upward again, eddying. And round a corner upward 
with it came fluttering a leaf of newspaper, and caught 
against an edge close to me. 

““What’s the latest?’’ inquired the Virginian from his 
horse. For I had dismounted, and had picked up the leaf. 

““Seems to be inter-esting,’’ I nextheardhimsay. ‘‘ Can’t 
you tell a man what’s making your eyes bug out so?’’ 

““Yes,’’? my voice replied to him, and it sounded like some 
stranger speaking lightly near by; ‘‘oh, yes! Decidedly inter- 
esting.’? My voice mimicked his pronunciation. ‘‘ It’s quite 
the latest, Iimagine. You had better read it yourself.’’ And 
I handed it to him with a smile, watching his countenance, 
while my brain felt as if clouds were rushing through it. 

I saw his eyes quietly run the headings over. ‘‘ Well?”’ 
he inquired, after scanning it on both sides. ‘‘I don’t seem 
to catch the excitement. Fremont County is going to hold 
elections. I see they claim Jake——”’ 

““Tt’s mine,’’ I cut him off. “‘ My own paper. 
my pencil marks.”’ 

I do not think that a microscope could have discerned a 
change inhisface. ‘* Oh,’’ he commented, holding the paper, 
and fixing it with a critical eye. ‘‘ You mean this is the one 
you lent Steve and he wanted to give me to give back to you. 
And so them are your own marks.’’ For a moment more he 
held it judicially, as I have seen men hold a contract upon 
whose terms they were finally passing. ‘‘ Well, you have got 
it back now, anyway.’’ And he handed it to me. 

“Only a piece of it!’’ I exclaimed, always lightly. 
as I took it from him his hand chanced to touch mine. 
cold as ice. 

“ They ain’t through readin’ the rest,’’ he explained easily. 
“Don’t you throw it away! After they’ve taken such 
trouble.’’ 

“That’s true,’’ I answered. 
Ounces I’m indebted to! ”’ 

Thus we made further merriment as we rode down into the 
great basin. Before us, the horse and boot tracks showed 
plain in the soft slough where melted snow ran half the day. 

“Tf it’s a paper chase,’’ said the Virginian, ‘‘they’ll drop 
no more along here.’’ 

“Unless it gets dark,’’ said I. 

‘We'll camp before that. Maybe we’ll see their fire.”’ 

We did not see their fire. We descended in the chill 
silence, while the mushroom rocks grew far and the sombre 
woods approached. By a stream we got off where two banks 
sheltered us; for a bleak wind cut down over the crags now 
and then, making the pines send out a great note through the 
basin, like breakers in a heavy sea. But we made cozy in 
the tent. We pitched the tent this night, and I was glad to 
have it shut out the mountain peaks. They showed above 
the banks where we camped; and in the starlight their black 
shapes rose stark against the sky. They, with the pines and 
the wind, were a bedroom too unearthly this night; and as 
soon as our supper dishes were washed we went inside to our 
lantern and our game of cribbage. 

“ This is snug,’’ said the Virginian as we played. 
wind don’t get down here.’’ 

““Smoking is snug, too,’? said I. And we marked our 
points for an hour, with no words save about the cards. 

““T’ll be pretty near glad when we get out of these moun- 
tains,’’ said the Virginian. ‘ They’re most too big.’’ 

The pines had altogether ceased; but their silence was as 
tremendous as their roar had been. 

“T don’t know, though,’’> he resumed. 
when the plains can be terrible big, too.’’ 

Presently we finished a hand, and he said: 
that paper.’’ 
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He sat reading it apparently through, while I arranged my 
blankets to make a warm bed. Then, since the paper contin- 
ued to absorb him, I got myself ready, and slid between my 
blankets forthe night. ‘‘ You’]l need another candle soon in 
that lantern,”’ said I. 

He put the paper down. ‘‘I would do it all over again,”’ 
he began. ‘‘ The whole thing just thesame. He knowed the 
customs of the country, and he played the game. No call to 
blame me for the customs of the country. You leave other 
folks’ cattle alone, or you take the consequences, and it was 
all known to Steve from the start. Would he have me take 
the judge’s wages and give him the wink? He must have 
been changed a heap from the Steve I knew if he expected 
that. I don’t believe he expected that. He knew well 
enough the only thing that would have let him off would have 
been a regular jury. For the thieves have got hold of the 
juries in Johnson County. I would do it all over, just the 
same.’’ 

The expiring flame leaped in the lantern and fell blue. 
He broke off in his words as if to arrange the light, but did not, 
sitting silent instead, just visible, and seeming to watch the 
death struggle of the flame. I could find nothing to say to 
him; and I believed he was now winning his way back to 
serenity by himself. He kept his outward man so nearly nat- 
ural that I forgot about that cold touch of his hand, and never 
guessed how far out from reason the tide of emotion was even 
now whirling him. ‘‘I remember at Cheyenne onced,’’ he 
resumed. And hetold me of a Thanksgiving visit to town 
that he had made with Steve. ‘‘ We was just colts then,’’ he 
said. He dwelt on their coltish doings, their adventures 
sought and wrought in the perfect fellowship of youth. ‘‘ For 
Steve and me most always hunted in couples back in them 
gamesome years,’ he explained. And he fell into such ele- 
mental talk as would be an elk’s or tiger’s; and spoken so 
by him, simply and naturally, as we speak of the seasons, or 
of death, or of any actuality, it was without offense. But it 
would be offense should I repeat it. Then, abruptly ending 
these memories of himself and Steve, he went out of the tent, 
and I heard him dragging a log to the fire. When it had 
blazed up, there on the tent wall was his shadow and that of 
the log where he sat with his half-broken heart. And all the 
while I supposed he was master of himself, and self-justified 
against Steve’s omission to bid him good- by. 

I must have fallen asleep before he returned for I remember 
nothing except waking and finding him in his blankets beside 
me; The fire shadow was gone, and gray, cold light was 
dimly on the tent. He slept restlessly and his forehead was 
ploughed by lines of pain. WhileI looked at him he began to 
mutter, and suddenly started up with violence. ‘‘ No!’ he 
cried out; ‘‘no! Just the same!’’ and thus wakened him- 
self, staring. ‘‘ What’s the matter?’’ hedemanded. Hewas 
slow in getting back to where we were; and full consciousness 
found him sitting up with his eyesfixed onmine. They were 
more haunted than they had been at all, and his next speech 
came straight from his dream. ‘‘ Maybe you’d better quit 
me. This ain’t your trouble.’’ ¥ 

I laughed. ‘‘ Why, what is the trouble?” 

His eyes still intently fixed on mine. ‘‘ Do you think if we 
changed our trail we could lose them from us?”’ 

I was framing a jocose reply about Ounces being a good 
walker, when the sound of hoofs rushing in the distance 
stopped me, and he ran out of the tent with his rifle. When 
I followed with mine he was up the bank, and all his powers 
alert. But nothing came out of the dimness save our three 
stampeded horses. They crashed over fallen timber and 
across the open to where their picketed comrade grazed at the 
end of his rope. By him they came to a stand, and told him, 
I suppose, what they had seen; for all four now faced in the 
same direction, looking away into the mysteriousdawn. We 
likewise stood peering, and my rifle barrel felt cold in my 
hand. The dawn was all we saw, the inscrutable dawn, 
coming and coming through the black pines and the gray 
open of the basin. There above lifted the peaks, no sun 
yet on them, and behind us our stream made a little tink- 
ling. 

“A bear, I suppose,’’ said I at length. 

His strange look fixed me again, and then his eyes went to 
the horses. ‘‘ They smell things we can’t smell,’’ said he, 
very slowly. ‘* Will you prove to me they don’t see things 
we can’t see?’”’ 

A chill shot through me, and I could not help a frightened 
glance where we had been watching. But one of the horses 
began to graze, and I had a wholesome thought. ‘‘ He’s tired 
of whatever he sees, then,’’ said I pointing. 

A smile came for a moment in the Virginian’s face. 
be a poor show,”’ he observed. All the horses were grazing 
now, and he added: “‘It ain’t hurt their appetites any.’’ 

We made our own breakfast then. And what uncanny 
dread I may have been touched with up to this time hence- 
forth left me in the face of a real alarm. The shock of Steve 
was working upon the Virginian. He was aware of it him- 
self; he was fighting it with all his might; and he was being 
overcome. He was indeed like a gallant swimmer against 
whom both wind and tide have conspired. And in this now 
foreboding solitude there was only myself to throw him 
ropes. His strokes for safety were as bold as was the under- 
tow that ceaselessly annulled them. 

““T reckon I made a fuss in the tent?’ said he, feeling his 
way with me. 

Ithrew himarope. ‘‘ Yes. Nightmare — indigestion —too 
much newspaper before retiring.’’ 

He caught the rope. ‘‘ That’s correct! I had a ofa 
foolish dream for a growed-up man. You’d not think it of 
me.”’ 

“Oh, yes, I should. 
and champagne.’’ : 

““Ah,’”? he murmured, ‘‘ prolonged! Prolonged is what 
does it.’’? He glanced around behind him. ‘‘ Steve came 
back 

“In your lobster dream,”’ I put in. 


“ Must 


I’ve had them after prolonged lobster 
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But he missed this rope. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he answered with 
eyes searching me. ‘‘ And he handed me the paper 
““ By the way, where is that?’’ I asked. 4 
“‘T built the fire with it. But when I took it from him 
was a six-shooter I had hold of, and pointing at my brea: 
And then Steve spoke. ‘Do you think you’re fit to live 
Steve said; and I got hot at him, and I reckon I must have 
told him what I thought of him. You heard me, I expect?” 
‘‘ Glad I didn’t. Your language sometimes is ——-’’ 
He laughed out. ‘‘ Oh, I account for all this that’s hap- 
pening just like you do. If we gave our explanations they’d 
be pretty near twins.”’ Dy 
““ The horses saw a bear, then?’’ 
ay Maybe a bear. Maybe? but here the tide caught hi 


again—‘* What’s your idea about dreams?”’ 
My ropes were all out. ‘‘ Liver—nerves,’’ was the best 
could do. 


But now he swam strongly by himself. 
“You may think I’m discreditable,’’ he said. ‘‘ But ] 
know lam. It ought to take more than—well, men ha 
lost their friendships before. Feuds and wars has clovena 
right smart of bonds in twain. And if my haid is going to — 
get shook by a little old piece of newspaper—I’m ashamed I _ 
burned that. I’m ashamed to have been that weak.”’ 
“Any man gets unstrung,’’ I told him. My ropes h 
become straws; and I strove to frame some policy for the nex 
hours. d 
We now finished breakfast and set forth to catch the horses 
As we drove them in I found that the Virginian was tel 
me a ghost story. ‘‘ At half-past three in the morning s 
saw her runaway daughter standing with a babe in her arms; 
but when she moved it was all gone. Later they found i 
was the very same hour the young mother died in Nogale 
And she sent for the child and raised it herself. I knowed 
them both back home. Do you believe that?’’ 

I said nothing. 

““No more do I believe it,’’ he asserted. ‘‘ And see here! 
Nogales time is three hours different from Richmond. I didn’ 
know about that point then.”’ 4 

Once out of these mountains, I knew he could right himself; 
but even I, who had no Steve to dream about, felt this silenc of 
of the peaks was preying on me. - 

“Her daughter and her might have been thinkin’ mighty 
hard about each other just then,’’ he pursued. ‘“‘ But Steveis 
dead. Finished. You cert’nly don’t believe there’s any 
thing more?’’ 

‘“T wish I could,’”’ I told him. 

““No, I’m satisfied. Heaven didn’t never interest me 
much. But if there was a world of dreams after you went - 
He stopped himself and turned his searching eyes away fron 
mine. ‘‘ There’s a heap o’ darkness wherever you try te 
step,’’ he said, ‘‘ and I thought I’d left off wasting thoug 
on the subject. You see’’—he dexterously roped a horse 
and once more his splendid sanity was turned to gold by his 
imagination— “‘] expect in many growed-up men you’d cal 
sensible there’s a little boy sleepin’ —the little kid 
onced was—that still keeps his fear of the dark. You m 
tioned the dark yourself yesterday. Well, this experience 
has woke up that kid in me, and blamed if I can coax the little 
cuss to go to sleep again! I keep a-telling him daylight will 
sure come, but he keeps a-crying and holding on tome,” 

Somewhere far in the basin there was a faint sound, anc 
we stood still. 

“ Hush!’’ he said. 

But it was like our watching the dawn; nothing more fol 
lowed. d 

‘“ They have shot that bear,’’ I remarked. 

He did not answer, and we put the saddles on without talk 
We made no haste, but we were not over half an hour, I sup 
pose, in getting off with the packs. It was not a new thin; 
to heara shot where wild game was in plenty; yet as we rodé 
that shot sounded already in my mind different from others 
Perhaps I should not believe this to-day but for what I Joo! 
back to. To make camp last night we had turned off th 
trail, and now followed the stream down for a while, takin 
next acut through the woods. In this way we came upon th 
tracks of our horses where they had been galloping back t 
camp after their fright. They had kicked up the damp and 
matted pine needles very plainly all along. 

‘“Nothing has been here but themselves, though,’’ sald’ 

“And they ain’t showing signs of remembering any scare, 
said the Virginian. 

In a little while we emerged upon an open. 

“* Here’s where they was grazing,’’ said the Virginian; an 
the signs were clear enough. ‘‘ Here’s where they mus 
have got their scare,’? he pursued. ‘‘ You stay with them 
while I circle a little.’? So I stayed; and certainly our ani 
mals were very calm at visiting this scene. When you b 
a horse back to where he has recently encountered a wild 
mal his ears and his nostrils are apt to be wide awake. 

The Virginian had stopped, and was beckoning to me. 

“‘Here’s your bear,’’ said he, as I arrived. ‘‘ Twe 
legged, you see. And he had a hawss of his own.” T 
was a stake driven where an animal had been picketed fc 
the night. 

““Looks like Ounces,’’ I said, considering the bootprint 

“It’s Ounces. And Ounces ‘wanted another hawss very 
bad, so him and Pounds could travel like gentlemen shot id. 

““ But Pounds doesn’t seem to have been with him.’ 

““Oh, Pounds he was making coffee, somewheres in yond J 
when this ened. Neither of them guessed there’d 
other hawsse8 wandering here in the night, or they both wou! 
have come.” He turned back to our pack animals. 

“Then you’ll not hunt for this camp to make sure?”? 

“T prefer making sure first. We might be expected at the 
camp.”’ ; 

He took out his rifle from beneath his leg and set it acro 
his saddle at half-cock. Idid the same; and thus cautio 
we resumed our journey in a slightly different directi 
“This ain’t all we’re going to find out,’’ said the Virginia 
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Then he very slowly turned round in his saddle and stared back steadily at me. 
‘‘There’s two of them,’’ he said. 
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‘“ Ounces had a good idea; but I reckon he made a bad mis- 
take later.”’ 

We had found out a good deal without any more, I thought. 
Ounces had gone to bring in their single horse, and coming 
upon three more in the pasture had undertaken to catch one 
and failed, merely driving them where he feared to follow. 

‘« Shorty never could rope a horse alone,’’ I remarked. 

The Virginian grinned. ‘‘Shorty? Well, Shorty sounds 
as well as Ounces. But that ain’t the mistake I’m thinking 
he made.’’ 

I knew that he would not tell me, but that was just like 
him. For the last twenty minutes, having something to do, 
he had become himself again, had come to earth from that 
unsafe country of the brain where beckoned a spectral Steve. 
No sign of his struggle was left, save in his eyes that question 
which pain had set there; and I wondered if his friend of old, 
who seemed so brave and amiable, would have dealt him that 
hurt at the solemn end had he known what a poisoned wound 
it would be. 

We came out on a ridge from which we could look down. 
‘You always want to ride on high places when there’s folks 
around whose intentions ain’t been declared,’’ said the 
Virginian. And we went along our ridge for some distance. 
Then suddenly he turned down and guided us almost at once 
te the trail”. “That's it, he saidy Seer: 

The track of a horse was very freshonthetrail. But it was 
a galloping horse now, and no bootprints were keeping up 
with it any more. No boots could have kept up with it. The 
rider was making time to-day. Yesterday that horse had been 
ridden up into the mountains at leisure. Who was on him? 
There was never to be any certain answer to that. But who 
was not on him? We turned back in our journey, back into 
the heart of that basin with the tall peaks all rising like teeth 
in the cloudless sun, and the snowfields shining white. 

“He was afraid of us,’”’ said the Virginian. ‘‘ He did not 
know how many of us had come up here. Three hawsses 
might mean a dozen more around.’’ 

We followed the backward trail in among the pines, and 
came after a time upon their camp. And then I understood 
the mistake that Shorty had made. Hehad returned after his 
failure, and had told that other man of the presence of new 
horses. He should have kept that a secret; for haste had to 
be made at once, and two cannot get away quickly upon one 
horse. But it was poor Shorty’s last blunder. He lay there 
by their extinct fire, with his wistful, lost-dog face upward, 
and his thick yellow hair unparted as it had always been. 
The murder had been done from behind. We closed the eyes. 


Publicity and 


HE Fathers who framed our Constitution did not dream 
TE that a time would come when one gentleman, cruising 
in his private yacht, would, by reason of a disturbance 
in his stomach, raise the cost of sugar for 70,000,000 of his 
fellow-countrymen; therefore it is left to the sons of our coun- 
try’s Fathers calmly and dispassionately to take hold of the 
problem involved in this remarkable transaction. Personally 
Iam of the opinion that the root of the problem cannot be 
reached except by a uniform law, and from experience we 
know that a uniform law can only be passed by the National 
Congress. 

The Trust question is not at alla new one. It has been 
agitating the public mind for more than twenty years. 
Indeed, the protest against great individual corporations 
twenty-five or thirty years ago was the beginning of the present 
protest against the Trust. The great question to be solved 
for the future is that of codperation versus competition. The 
Trust is a corporation based upon the idea that the more 
you make of an article the cheaper you can make it, and if 


the producers who have gone into combinations and Trusts: 


had been willing to share with the consumer a reasonable 
part of the savings effected by combination, the feeling now 
so strong against the Trust would not be abroad in the 
land. 

Mainly, therefore, the trouble has been that, the moment 
combination has effected a decrease in the cost of production, 
the combine, instead of sharing the fruits of its economy with 
the consumer, has in many 
product to the latter as soon as it became able to control the 
supply. 

That the State has power to regulate and control the cor- 
poration and the Trust is a well-settled principle of law. 
The legislatures of the several States fix the rates of tariff 
on the transportation of passengers and freight, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the celebrated deci- 
sion of the Munn-Scott case, ruled that Munn and Scott were 
simply grain warehousemen and owned private elevators. 
The Legislature of Illinois declared all such elevators to be 
public elevators and fixed a maximum rate for the storage 
of grain. The Supreme Court of Illinois held that although 
the elevator was private property it stood in the gateway of 
commerce, and that the legislature had a right to declare it 
public, and, having declared it public, that it had a right to 
fix the charges. 

This decision was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and is the basis of my proposition that when 
any person, corporation, combination or Trust has a practical 
monopoly on anything which the public requires for its use, 
the rates charged for it may be governed and controlled by 
the State from which the corporation derives its existence and 
powers. This is one step in advance of the common law, 
on which are based the rulings heretofore had. For instance: 
the cabman has his rate fixed by law because he benefits by 
a public franchise and uses the streets of the municipality; 
the ferryman has his rate fixed because even he is given a 
monopoly within certain limits of the river. 


cases advanced the cost of the 
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‘There was no natural harm in him,’”’ said the Virginian. 
“But you must do a thing well in this country.’”’ 

There was not a trace, not a clue, of the other man; and we 
found a place where we could soon cover Shorty with earth. 
As we lifted him we saw the newspaper that he had been 
reading. He had brought it from the clump of cottonwoods 
where he and the other man had made a later visit than ours 
to be sure of the fate of their friends —or possibly in hopes of 
another horse. Evidently when the party were surprised 
they had been able to escape with only one. Allof the news- 
paper was there save the leaf I had picked up—all and 
more, for this had pencil-writing on it that was not mine, nor 
did I at first take itin. I thought it might be a clue, and I 
read it aloud. ‘‘ Good-by, Jeff,’’ it said. ‘‘I could not have 
spoke to you without playing the baby.’”’ 

‘““Who’s Jeff?’’? I asked. But it came over me when I 
looked at the Virginian. He was standing beside me quite 
motionless; and then he put out his hand and took the paper, 
and still stood looking at the words. ‘‘ Steve used to call 
me Jeff,’? he said; ‘‘ because I was Southern, I reckon. 
Nobody else ever did.”’ 

He slowly folded the message from the dead, brought by 
the dead, and rolled it in the coat behind his saddle. For 
half a minute he stood leaning his forehead down against the 
saddle. After this he came back and contemplated Shorty’s 
face a while. ‘‘I wish I could thank him,’’ he said. ‘I 
wish I could.”’ 

We carried Shorty over and covered him with earth, and 
on that laid a few pine branches; then we took up our jour- 
ney, and by the end of the forenoon we had gone some dis- 
tance upon our trail through the Teton Mountains. But in 
front of us the hoofprints ever held their stride of haste, 
drawing farther from us through the hours, until by the next 
afternoon somewhere we noticed they were no longer to be 
seen; and after that they never came upon the trail again. 
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Mr. Cleveland’s Unique Position 


X-PRESIDENT GROVER CLEVELAND occupies a 

unique position. Unlike any other man in our history, 

it can be said of him that he is at the same time not only our 

single ex-President, but the only man living who was ever 

elected to the Presidency, and also the only man who was 

ever chosen to return to the Presidential chair after having 
been absent from it for four years. 
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The original case upon which I base the latter statement 
and argument is that the miller had his rate of toll fixed by 
the State although he owned the mill and it was his private 
property. In spite of this clear private title, statutes were 
passed and upheld fixing the rates of toll that he might 
charge for grinding grain, because he used as his power the 
waters of the country. 

I can recommend no -better, sounder and more practical 
reading regarding Trusts than the message of President 
McKinley on that subject. 

Having seen the dangers of Trusts and combinations, the 
practical question which faces us now is how to avert them 
without hysteria! Each State has power to regulate its cor- 
porations, and this can be done through the taxing power of 
the State, when the public good so demands, even though in 
some cases the taxation shall amount to condemnation of the 
property. This power can be exercised almost without limit. 
But each State is embarrassed at the threshold of legislation 
by the danger that its enactments may hamper such of its 
industries as have organized into Trusts, and may thereby 
place them in unfair and unjust position for competition with 
similar industries of sister States where equally embarrassing 
restrictions do not obtain. 

Let us suppose, for example, that each of these combina- 
tions exercises a practical monopoly in the territory which 
the natural law of transportation puts within its grasp. But 
the moment Illinois hampers its industries of a Trust char- 
acter by legislation less liberal than that under which its 
New Jersey competitors operate, then this advantage enables 
the latter to overcome the natural law and limitations of 
transportation and invade the territory of our own manufac- 
turers to their injury. 

The real solution of this problem, so it seems to me, is that 
a law be passed which shall uniformly apply in all States, 
and affect all combinations, Trusts and communities alike. 
The only way to have a uniform law is to have a national 
law, and the only way to have a national law is to permit an 
amendment to the Constitution giving Congress a power 
which it does not now possess. By the Constitution of the 
United States the power to regulate the internal affairs of 
the various States is explicitly left to the States individually. 
There is only one law in exception to this rule which 
Congress is empowered to enact—that is, the law of bank- 
ruptcy. The laws for the collection of notes and bills, the 
laws of divorce, the laws of forcible detainer, differ in the 
various States. 

Congress has not been wholly indifferent to the Trust 
question and has taken some steps looking toward national 
legislation on this subject. What is known as the Babcock 
Amendment was a step in this direction. This contemplated 
the removal of all protective tariff duties from goods manu- 
factured and sold in this country by a Trust. At that time I 
was inclined to favor this movement, and I wrote an article 
commending it and introduced in the House of Representatives 
the first resolution on the subject. This provided for an 
investigation of the effect of the protective tariff on Trusts. 
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Our first two Presidents, Washington and John Adar 
each enjoyed in turn the distinction of being the only 
living chosen by the people for the office of President, but it 
was many years before any other statesman could claim he 
same distinction. i 

When John Quincy Adams was inaugurated, in 1825, th 
were four Presidents living — John Adams, Jefferson, Madi 
and Monroe. 

When Van Buren, whose record in some respects paralle! 
that of Grover Cleveland, was inaugurated, in 1837, Jo 
Quincy Adams and Jackson were still alive. When Ty] 
the first Vice-President to take the Presidential chair on 
death of the Chief Magistrate, was inaugurated, John Qui 
Adams, Jackson and Van Buren were all living. 

When Fillmore, on the death of President Taylor, assu 
the chair, Mr. Van Buren was the only man living who ha 
been chosen to the high office by the votes of the peop 
and, in that particular, his position was exactly like that 
Grover Cleveland at present. 

When Pierce was inaugurated, in 1853, Van Buren was 
only ex-President living who had been elected to the Chi 
Magistracy. 

When Lincoln was inaugurated there were three elec! 
ex-Presidents living, Van Buren, Buchanan and Pierce; a 
when Andrew Johnson took the chair, on the assassination of 
Lincoln, Pierce and Buchanan were still alive, but V 
Buren, who had lived through so many terms, was dead. 

General Grant, inaugurated in 1869, came close to being 
then the only man living who had been elected to 
Presidency, for Franklin Pierce was the only other one 
alive. Pierce died later in 1869, leaving Grant the only o 
Both Fillmore and Johnson, Vice-Presidents by successi 
died while Grant was President. For almost all of his two 
terms Grant was the only man living who had ever been 
elected President. 1 

When Arthur succeeded at the death of Garfield bot 
Hayes and Grant were alive. When Grover Cleveland 
first inaugurated, in 1885, both Grant and Hayes were 
living, but Grant died a few months after the inaugurati 
and Hayes died two months before Cleveland’s second in 
guration, in 1893. i 

Although, therefore, the record of Grover Cleveland 
matched in most of its points by that of one President or 
other, he stands unique in being the only man who combir 
in his own record so many unusual features, and, as has be 
said, he is the only man ever elected for the second time a 
aterm of years. His is a unique figure in our history. 
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The committee spent much time in research and consid- 
erable money in the employment of special counsel to pro : 
cute the inquiry. But it devoted its attention mainly to — 
Trusts like the Standard Oil, the products of which were 
protected by the tariff law and were consequently not affect 
by its provisions. 

As a consistent Protectionist, it seems doubtful to me if 
should endanger our industries by subjecting them to forei 
competition and in that way confess to the world that 
have not genius or brains enough to regulate our Tru 
without destroying them by foreign competition. Th 
Protectionist party in the last Congress looked forward toa 
uniform law, as I have suggested, and asked for an amend 
ment to the Constitution so that a uniform regulation mi 
be made equally affecting all combinations and Trusts in 
States. Every member of the Protectionist party voted 
it, but as it requires a two-thirds vote of both Houses 
Congress to submit an amendment of the Constitution 
the people, and then requires two-thirds of the votes cas’ 
all the States to adopt it, all may readily see that when 
is made a party question it can never be carried. Probal 
no single party will ever have a President in the Wh 
House and at the same time control both branches 
Congress by a two-thirds majority; and it is equally im 
able that any party will ever be able to carry two-thirds 
the States of the Union. Therefore, we may sum up 
situation in a few words by saying that the question f 
risen above partisanship-and parties. Ithas, I think, reachec 
the upper level of patriotism, and I hope that the comi 
Congress, being so far away from the coming Presiden 
election, will therefore feel itself so removed from the e 
gencies ‘of active partisanship that it may at least submit to 
the people the question: Shall Congress have the power te 
make a fair regulation of these great interests, dealing justl 
by them and protecting all the interests of the people? 

One of the first things that will be done by Congress 
given such power will be to say to the corporation, ie 
or Trust: 

“First: Since you get your power and existence tran 
people, the people are your creators and must conti ) 
along equitable lines in their own interests. 

““Second: When you have an absolute monopoly on: 
supply of any product you must give to the consumer— 
is, the people—a fair share of the profits which the pe 
have enabled you to make by giving you life. 

“Third: The only way this result can be effected 
justice to you and with safety to the people, is that the peo 
who give you existence and who claim a fair share 0 
benefits which they gave you, be given opportunity to k 
absolutely how much you have been able to save by this 
of codperation; they must have power to ascertain this | 
out let or hindrance. Then the courts will determine, 
they did in the railway and warehouse cases, what is} you 
just share of the profits and what share should in fairness =) 
to the people themselves.”’ 

Regulation can only be reached by compulsory public cit 
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_ CAPTAIN BLUITT ATTEMPTS TO PEER INTO THE FUTURE 

5 APTAIN ELIJAH BLUITT, retired mariner, sat by his 

| library table, beneath the lamp, reading an English 
translation of Cicero, and upon the other side of the 

table Miss Puella, his sister, was busy stitching a garment for 

the Dorcas society at the church. 

_ For a time neither spoke, but, after a while, Captain Bluitt 

‘turned the open book over upon the table, and rubbing his 

eyes, weary with much reading, said: 

“Puella, do you believe in haruspication?’’ 

i ““What’s that? I don’t understand you.’’ 

“ Haruspication; I say do you believe in it?”’ 

_ “T don’t know. It’s not in our Catechism. 

Episcopalians believe in it, I think.” 

“You don’t understand me,’’ said the Captain. 

‘know what haruspication is?’’ 

_ “Not exactly; something about bishops, isn’t it? 

depravity or something?’’ 

4 “No. Haruspication is the science of foretelling events by 

observing the interior parts of animals, chiefly chickens. It is 

‘not much in use in our times.” 

' “Tshould think not! 


The 
“Do you 


Or total 


“Tt strikes you that way, 

does it?’’ 

“ Of course.’’ 

“Well, maybe you’re right. 

I guess you are; but I am 

trying to keep my mind open 

‘about it.’’ 

| “But, brother, it is simply 

impossible for you to believe 

‘that we can predict future 

Joceurrences by examining the 

-orgays of chickens! I never 
‘heard such nonsense.’’ 

' “Tt does seem unlikely, 
‘doesn’t it? Why should the 
internal arrangements of a 

_ pullet have any bearing, for 

_ example—well, let us say on 

the late war with Mexico? 

It’s hardly reasonable, is it? 
| and yet some of the wisest 
la the ancient Romans _ be- 
) lieved it.”’ 

“How could they know 

_ about the war with Mexico?’’ 

“You misunderstand me. I 

mean they believed that by 

_ inspecting a fowl in that man- 

ner they could tell how any 

war would turn eee 
would win.” 

| “No Roman with peed 

sense ever thought so.’’ 

lag Yes, here’s Cicero,’’ said 

the Captain, taking up the 

book; “he says that ‘ Nearly 
every one has recourse to the 
organs of animals,’ and that 

Our own countrymen have 

meyer undertaken any martial 

enterprise without inspection 

\of organs.’ ”’ 

| “Did Cicero actually be- 

lieve such stuff? ’”’ 

“Thaven’t read far enough 
to find out; but I have a no- 
‘tion he did. Let me read you 
what the man says: ‘The 
Presages which we deduce 
from examination of a victim’s 
organs are founded upon the 
accurate observations of many 
centuries.’ Then he goes on to 
say that Flaminius, in the 
second Punic War, was about 
‘to move his army against 
‘Hannibal, when the augur in- 
sisted that he should first consult the consecrated chick eae: 
Think of that, Puella! Consecrated chickens!’ 

“Did he do it?” 

el think so.” 

| “Well, who beat?”’ 

| ™ Cicero doesn’t say. I’llhavetolook that up. But notice 

- that everybody seems ta have practiced haruspication, and 

those Romans were the smartest people the world ever saw— 

the very smartest.’’ 

_“T don’t care how smart they were, I’ll never believe such 

foolishness.’’ 

_ “He mentions also,’’ said Captain Bluitt, turning over the 
leaves of the book, ‘‘ that a little before Casar’s death, the 

st time Czsar sat on his golden throne, the ox that was sac- 

ced had no heart, and the second ox, sacrificed the next 

» had no liver.’’ 

What did that mean?” 

|, Why, that Caesar was going to be killed.”’ 

| “How ridiculous! An ox couldn’t live without a heart?’’ 

“ Cicero remarks that ‘We must suppose the organ to have 

n annihilated by Providence at the very instant the sacri- 

‘was offered.’ That’s the way he accounts for it.’’ 

hat doesn’t account for it to me.’’ 
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“ But the heart seems to have been considered not so impor- 
tant as some of the other organs. In the case of consecrated 
chickens the condition of the gall was regarded as the most 
significant of the indications.” 

“What did it signify?’’ 

““Well, Cicero isn’t perfectly clear; but he says everybody 
knew there was trouble ahead —or words to that effect —if you 
found a cleft inthe chicken’s liver. Seems queer, doesn’t it?’”’ 

“Tt would be queer if it were true.”’ 

“And then, it appears that there were other ways of fore- 
telling events. One was by watching the flight of birds and 
another was by observing thunderstorms. I wishI knew how 
they worked the system.”’ 

“Why, it didn’t work; that was the way.” 

“Well, then, how they thought it worked. For instance, 
what kind of a thing did a thunderstorm indicate when it 
came up in a particular kind of way. All thunderstorms 
seem about alike to me.”’ 

““ And to me.’’ 

““Suppose, for instance, a cleft in a chicken-liver, on a 
given day in Rome, meant that there would bea fire or a flood 


“He is putting up a stiff fight,” said Billy Grimes to Colonel Bly 


the next day; what I want to know is, what would a cleft ina 
chicken-liver in Turley mean to-morrow? I wish Cicero had 
given the rules.’’ 

“ Just for curiosity’s sake?”’ 

‘“Yes, of course.’’ 

Then Captain Bluitt was silent for a few moments while 
Miss Bluitt sewed. At last he said: 

“Puella, you know I’m going away on Saturday to attend 
that lawsuit in New York, and I won’t be home for a month 
or more.’’ 

“Well?”’ 

‘And the election comes off on Tuesday, just after I am 
gone.’’ 

po VES;?? 

““T would like mighty well to know how that election is 
going.’’ 

*“T will write to you at once.’’ 

““Ves, of course; but I mean beforehand; about Rufus. It 
can’t be possible that the people will put that blockhead of a 
hired man of ours into the School Board.’’ 

UES fo Side 

“TY wish I knew. Not that it makes any great difference, 
but I am curious about it.’’ 
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ales of Old Turley—By Max Adeler 


Then Captain Bluitt fell silent again. 
sister and finally he said: 

"Puella.”’ 

=“ Well??? 

“Tam going to propose something a little bit unusual. 
Maybe you’ll say it is ridiculous. But do you know I have 
half a notion to try how that chicken-liver business will work 
with Rufus? Now don’t make fun of it!’ 

“You’re not actually going to be so foolish?”’ 

“Oh, well, I admit that it’s foolish. I have no faith in it, 
of course. But the Romans were not foolish people. They 
must have had some ground for believing in it. Cicero, you 
know, said that it was founded on accurate observations made 
for centuries. I’d like to see if there is anything in it, one 
way or the other.”’ 

“Tt is a great pity to waste a good chicken on such non- 
sense.’’ 

“You needn’t waste it. 
Puella ——”’ 

ae Well? ” 

“Mind you don’t say anything to Doctor Frobisher about it, 
or he’ll hunt up a text and 
write a sermon against that 
sort of thing.”’ 

“Tt zs heathenish.’’ 

“Very well! But it’s harm- 
less. No man can do perma- 
nent injury to any sound church 
organization by inspecting the 
insideofachicken. I’m going 
to try it to-morrow, anyhow.’’ 

In the morning Captain 
Bluitt, resolute to make a ven- 
ture into the unknown regions 
of haruspication, directed 
Rufus to catch a hen and de- 
capitate it. 

These operations having 
been successfully performed 
Captain Bluitt took the fowl 
into the woodshed, carefully 
closing and bolting the door. 

He remained within for a 
considerable length of time, 
and then, unbolting the door, 
he reappeared and, going into 
the house, washed his hands. 

As he entered the library, 
where Miss Bluitt sat sewing, 
he seemed flushed and warm; 
but he tried to look cheerful. 


He glanced at his 


We will have it for dinner. And 


“How did it turn out?” 
asked his sister. 
“Oh, well! I’m not much 


used to that kind of thing, and 
of course I don’t really know 
what the rules are.’’ 

‘“ Was there anything pecul- 
iar about the chicken?”’ 

““Not so very peculiar. The 
gizzard seemed to me to be 
just a little unusual; but I’m 
not perfectly certain.’’ 

‘*No cleft in the liver? ”’ 

‘Not that I could see. It 
looked about as livers ought 
to look, I should think.’’ 

““ Then you’ve lost your faith 
in Cicero? ”’ 

““You really can’t say I had 


faith in him; not faith. I just 
wanted to look into the theory 
a little.’’ 

““And you reached no con- 
clusions? ”’ 

““Well, Puella, not exactly 
conclusions; not what you 


would call final conclusions; 
just impressions.’’ 

“What kind of 
sions ?’’ 

“YT know you will think it 
absurd, but do you know, Puella, there really was something 
about the appearance of that chieken that forced into my 
mind the idea that Rufus will be defeated?’’ 

‘“ What was the appearance?’’ 

“T don’t know. Nothing in particular. Just a vague 
notion that came to me the moment I began to study the 
thing.’’ 

“Maybe if you had another kind of a chicken you would 
get another kind of vague notion?’’ 

‘“Maybe so, but once is enough. 
again.’’ 

““You’ll believe in the system, will you, if Rufus should be 
defeated ?’’ 

““T don’t say that; no, not that; but I’m glad I tried the 
experiment anyway, just as a matter of historical interest.’’ 

““ How do you want the chicken cooked to-morrow ?”’ 

“That chicken?’’ 

eV. C57 

“Why, Puella, that is a consecrated chicken.’’ 

““You said we could eat it.’’ 

“Well, I did think so last night, but do you know, Puella, 
I couldn’t eat a particle of it now! I should have a strange 

(Continued on Page 15) 


impres- 


I’m not going to try it 
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The Run 


Red Salmon 


A Tale of the North Pacifi 
By Joseph Blethe 


One of the big canneries 


sweetened with certain foretastes of the student life at 

Harvard that sent his pulses to the quick and heightened 
his already large pleasure of anticipation. The lads of his set 
were admitting his chances of making the team to be good, 
and already several societies in the University had under- 
scored him asa desirable quantity. That all this should have 
come to naught was human; that young Alden should enter 
Stanford University a year later was odd; but that it should 
all be caused by a monster school of red salmon, which fore- 
gathered on the bottom of Bering Sea, bore down the long 
North Pacific Coast till in the Straits of Fuca it smelled the 
waters of the Fraser River, and swarmed into the fish traps till 
the crowded nets broke with their weight, and trap men were 
wild with their own prosperity, was a bit of luck which would 
have been agreeable even to the Count of Monte Cristo. 

The Pater Alden was a hardworking scribe, a sterling citi- 
zen whose purse, having sent an 
elder son through Harvard, was 
now asked to undertake the strain 
of Harvey at college, and Ann, 
the only daughter, at the conserv- 
atory. The elder son, Webster, 
had gone to the far West, and of 
the plenty there presented had 
grasped one opportunity with suc- 
cess; for in the forests of Puget 
Sound he had turned tall firs into 
logs and logs into money. To 
the Pater Alden, Webster’s suc- 
cess was a matter of keen delight, 
and, unknown to Harvey, he had 
written to the elder son asking 
him, as a graduate of Harvard, 
to estimate the cost of the 
younger son’s course. He felt 


r XHE last year of Harvey Alden’s preparatory studies was 


The run of the red salmon, though late, 
was a record breaker 
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of the 


that Webster’s estimate would be influenced by the recollec- 
tions of his own days in college, and yet made conservative 
by his subsequent business experience. The reply brought 
delight to the Pater Alden. 


I have all along intended to relieve you of Harvey’s expenses 
in Harvard, but at this moment I find a business proposition 
tempting me. Ihave been looking into the salmon business and 
I think there is a fortune in it. I had always connected salmon 
canning with the Columbia River, but I find that Southeastern 
Alaska and Puget Sound pack the bulk of the catch. 

[ have an opportunity to build a trap on the Sound in partner- 
ship, but if [ do it I cannot spare money for Harvey this year. 
Send the boy out to me and if he doesn’t think me sensible in it 
I'll stay out of the deal and he may enter Harvard. But I fully 
believe that if he will spend a year with me I can make an inde- 
pendence for him. 


To this most welcome letter the Pater Alden soon replied, 
and touching the main point he wrote: 


The tug raced back for scows 


November 2, Igor 


Your suggestion 
is a painful disap- 
pointment to the 
lad. He is manly 
enough to see in it a request that it would be ungracious to refuse. His 
hopes of Harvard have come so near that to interrupt them seems an 
irreparable loss. 

I felt that your offer was like the call of destiny. Things are new out 
there with you, and young men make fortunes ina twelvemonth the like 
of which many of us gray-headed toilers in the East have sought it 
vain during a lifetime. So I have urged your suggestion on Harvey 
quite strongly. 

He has already struck the gait of the college boy whose bills are paid 
with no worry on his part. I have noticed a tendency to pose of late, 
and a patronizing air toward the world in general. He talks occasion- 
ally of this or that tutor for ‘our set,’’ and I get an occasional whiff of 
cigarette in his room. But his judgment is good, and he is training a 
bit to make the football team. I have faith in his ultimate good seuse, 
but at present he needs a bit of pushing out of the nest. 

He heard your suggestion of a sal- 
mon trap with undisguised disdain. I 
asked him wherein it differed from the 
great wholesale grocery business of 
Perry, Senior, whose money is to send 
Perry, Junior, through college, and left 
him with that text for an evening. 
Then I asked him if he knew what was 
meant by the “codfish aristocracy” of 
his own Massachusetts, and he did not. 
So I sent him to the public library to 
ascertain. Then I sent him to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade to get 
me the totals of last year’s codfishing 
handled through Boston. Incidentally 
I commissioned him to go to the State 
House and ascertain why the weather- 
vane is in the shape of a codfish, and 
why a great bronze codfish adorns the 
Speaker’s desk in the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives. He re- 
turned quite enthusiastic over his 


‘A hundred thousand salmon | 
fish means fifteen cents |” 


Boy, each 


: 


discoveries and was ready to jump on a train and go to you 

atonce. When he found that some of the greatest fortunes in 
the State were founded on cod fisheries way back in the early 
days he wanted to design a coat-of-arms for our name with a red 
‘salmon on it. He would rush through the salmon business to 
instant success just as he would cram and dash through an 
examination. 


Webster, when he read the letter, saw therein a reflection 

his own boyish mind. Recollections of his own enthusi- 
istic entrance to Harvard crowded on him, and he wrote his 
yrother some timely sympathy: 


I inclose a draft for your trip. Come along and keep your 
eyes open all the way across your own glorious country. 

{ I imagine from the Pater’s letters that you are running some 
with a set who belittle any sort of commercial effort. You 
scratch that sort of a young man on the back and you will find 
. If you 
want an opinion on business that’s worth something go back to 
the Pater in question and you'll get it. College for the men 
whose bills are paid, as were mine and as yours will be, is a little 
aristocracy all very self-sufficient. Success therein may or may 
/ not qualify you for success in the broad democracy which con- 
| stitutes the business world. In college you are protected by the 
 high-tariff wall of entrance examination; in the business world 
' itis free trade in the broadest sense, with every one for himself. 
_ So do not go to your chums for advice on the salmon run. 
; Another thing: if you are like me, your football plans are 
; 
{ 
} 
} 


blue blood nourished by some Pater’s ready money. 


made glorious bya certain amount of feminine applause. You 
are wondering how acertain pink and white creature of undeni- 
able sweetness will hear that you are to go into business (and 
the fish business at that !) and let college wait fora year. Don’t 
worry about that. Do you think your college-bred elder 
' brother, who was graduated from Harvard ‘‘ cum laude,” is any 
more out of place in it than you are?) And I know hundreds of 
college meu who would jump at the opportunity I am offering 
you. Opinions are cheap; you just do something substantial in 
the business world and every sane young woman of your 
acquaintance will applaud. Remember this, also: a grand- 
stand play on the gridiron is forgotten when the spring brings 
out baseball suits; but a snug investment makes you a man 
| among men for life. College taught me one thing above all 
' others: to fear no man on earth but my own self; to heed no 
| criticism, adverse or flattering, that did not square with my own 
| judgment. 
Come along, and if you don’t like my plan I'll pay your way 
home again. 
| Harvey started on his long journey feeling that already 
antold wealth was his. Two things impressed him as State 
\fter State ran from beneath the car wheels and constant evi- 
lences of a great population were pressed upon him. First, 
_ wwerywhere men were engaged in their own affairs; this was 
he spirit of accomplishment, but his young mind could not 
- iame it. Second, he found the West full of college men. 
_ de heard of them as officials of railroads, as heads of large 
_ ndustries, as leaders in the professions, and with equal 
- vespect he heard the names mentioned of college men just 
‘ entering the struggle in all sorts of callings. This was 
_ \daptability, the very essence of his brother’s own experience. 
_ When Harvey stepped off the Overland at Seattle his first 
_ juestion after greeting his brother was: 
| “Have you a photograph of a salmon run? 
: rain said it was a wonderful sight.”’ 
| “Humph! He was giving you a jolly.” 
_ “How so?”’ asked the puzzled lad. 
_ “Because no one has happened along the bottom of the 
# sound, a couple of hundred feet under water, just as the run 
_ wason. Did you think the salmon ran on top of the water?”’ 
| Harvey, much chagrined at his error, resolved to use his 
_ common-sense in the future. 
: f Puget Sound was a surprise to the New England lad, as it 
aad been to his brother. Lazy in its strength, hazy in its 
; wverplenty of summer light, framed by marching columns of 
rs and banked to the sky-line with snow-capped ranges, it 
von him the sense of a glad discovery. He remained to pass 
1pon its waters the most dramatic episode of his life. 
. } Early in June the fishermen look for the first of the salmon, 
_ ‘he lordly Chinook, whose flesh is so prized that the entire 
. batch is packed in ice and rushed to the Eastern markets to 


A man on the 


se sold fresh and firm. It was late in June this year before 
he Chinooks came. He went down the Sound with his 


Mending web after a storm 
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brother and saw what to him was a monstrous quantity of fish 
taken from the traps, but the fishermen were clearly dis- 
appointed and predicted a light run for the summer. 

“Every fourth year the salmon run is small,’’ Webster 
explained. ‘‘ Even the Indians, who have lived on these fish 
for countless generations, tell us that it has always been so. 
There is a tradition among the Siwashes that one year there 
were no fish and a great famine swept through the lodges all 
along the North Coast. So there is nothing to alarm any one 
in this year’s small run.”’ 

Early in July the second run commenced, the run of the red 
sockeye, whose generous numbers provide the main source of 
wealth to the canneries. Even this run was light, so the trap 
men said, and Harvey wondered whata full run could be, for 
to him the quantities being taken seemed enough to depopu- 
late the sea. 

August 1 saw the last of the sockeyes and the coming of 
the humpbacks, a second-rate salmon. These ran till 
September and were followed by the bright silversides, 
which are nearly as good as the sockeyes. Last, and 
running into October, came the camp-followers, the 
piratical dog-salmon, whose flesh is despised except in 
those years of the short run when a sharp market gives 
the cannery an excuse to pack it. Ordinarily it is only 
smoked and salted, 

Harvey followed the succeeding runs with interest. 
The possibilities of wealth to a fortunate trap owner 
appealed to him, and his glowing letters went homeward 
stuffed thick with borrowed statistics, photographs of 
traps, of canneries and of fish scows, till the Alden family 
were distracted in trying to follow his conclusions. In the 
West he had found an atmosphere of work, and Webster’s 
enthusiasm over the building of a fish trap had been conta- 
gious. Webster went about his preparations systematically, 
and by leading Harvey adroitly from one set of facts to their 
evident conclusion, and then on to another, held his interest 
at a high pitch. Reducing all his facts to black and white, 
Webster drew a map which showed him that the salmon, 
returning from Alaska to spawn in the fresh waters of the 
Fraser River, turn into the Straits of Fuca and go by Cape 
Flattery in the deepest water. West of San Juan Island the 
fish strike the rising bottom of Puget Sound and scatter 
through the narrow channels which divide the many islands 
and lead tothe Fraser. Through Rosario Strait and into the 
Gulf of Georgia they run with a fever of haste, for now the 
fresh water is sweet on their gills. In these waters, then, 
the traps must be set that are to be of any value, and his 
first step was to secure a good location. 

This was possible only by purchase, as all good locations 
had long been secured. But many locations were held by 
men who had no means to build traps, and who did not care 
to sell out to the canneries. It was one of these men who had 
offered Webster a half interest in location and trap, he to 
furnish the former if Webster could build the latter. It was 
then that Webster sent for his brother that he might see the 
summer’s run and judge for himself as to the wisdom of the 
venture. 

September 1 brought their affairs to a crisis, as Harvey 
must hurry home if he decided to enter college. But the 
council was short. Webster offered to hold one-fourth of the 
trap and location as Harvey’s till he became of age, in return 
for the younger brother’s giving up college for a year. 

‘We will either make an independence for each of us, or 
go broke the first year,’’ said Webster. ‘‘If we lose, I wiil 
return to the woods and you lose Harvard until I can get on 
my feet again. If we win, you will be independent.’’ 

‘‘T think your offer very generous,’’ said Harvey. 
remain and help build the trap.’’ 

Webster Alden disposed of his timber, part for cash and 
part on condition that a certain number of piles, intended for 
use in the fish trap, be delivered at the Sound during the 
winter. To Harvey the process of transferring the tall firs 
from their native stand in the forest to the salt water was 
interesting, and the incidental glimpses which he caught of 
the lumber business accounted to him for many fortunes which 
he had learned were safely locked in many Western cities. 


“T will 
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He began to grasp the con- 
nection between opportunity 
and success, 

As the rainy season crept on 
Webster felt that the lad must 
bethinking of home, of college, 
of football, and the oncoming 
snows of New England. So 
he hinted that Harvey should 
go down to San Francisco to 
see the Thanksgiving football 
game, returning in time to be 
of material aid on the trap. 
At first the hint passed un- 
heeded, the lad’s mind being 


ee js ia 
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Driving the fish trap 


on the fortunes of the Harvard team, but gradually Webster 
broadened his hinting into frank suggestion, and finally, 
when a group of Stanford graduates, who were to journey 
south to see the great game, invited him to be one of their 
number, Webster said go, and drew a check for his brother’s 
expenses. 3 

Taking the train with his elder comrades at San Francisco, 
Harvey went for the first time on that forty-mile dash down 
the Santa Clara valley to Palo Alto. The November fog was 
left behind, and the November sun of the California paradise 
struck a deep red glint on the tiling where the Stanford roofs 
spread about their spacious quadrangle. From the train the 
alumni, with Harvey tucked in their midst, marched up the 
long avenue to the arch, with a rich black soil beneath their 
feet, two lines of tropical palms on either hand, and a soft 
blue above them. While the returning pilgrims cheered and 
sang and waved their cardinal with the abandon of favorite 
children returned to their own, Harvey looked at the wonders 
about him, and asked why he had not known of this before. 

Through the two days that followed Harvey was an adopted 
child of the red-topped principality, and royally did he wave 
his borrowed cardinal. From the wonders of the University 
itself, with its every evidence of wealth, he followed the 
masses to the gridiron and cheered the cardinal team through 
all that afternoon of San Francisco fog. When Stanford won 
he was jubilant with the older enthusiasts. 

He returned to the dragging rainy season on the Sound 
with bright eyes and a new love for the Coast. Webster had 
contracted with a pile-driver, and already the corner posts of 
the trap were set. Weeks went by before the long line of 
piles were ready to receive the nets which guide the salmon 
to the trap, but day by day Harvey attempted whatever task 
Webster set for him, and grew rugged and ruddy. 

The rainy season drags on the Sound, but it has its com- 
pensations. Frost interrupted their work for ten days only, 
and so long as it rained there was no fog. The Sound 
became to Harvey a deep-hearted, lazy being, and he longed 
for summer to come with its long days and hazy, lazy lights. 
By day they drove ahead on the piling, at evening they read 
and visited under their own electric lights, and by night they 
slept where the inland waters scarcely stirred. 

By April Webster had secured his nets, and Harvey tackled 
the most unpleasant work he had yet done, for the nets were 
to be tarred and mended, and after being hung in place they 
were lowered and raised in the chilly water until a trap 
expert pronounced them ready for the salmon. 

(Continued on Page 18) 


A salmon bank trap —a hundred thousand salmon in pot 
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@The anti-expansion movement is true to its name. 
It is rapidly contracting. 


@The best thing about Mexico’s new navy is that it 
is to be built in the United States. 


@ About the only way Sir Thomas can lift that cup 
is to pick it up out of curiosity to examine the engraving. 


@ President Roosevelt’s army policy is more for effi- 
ciency than for size—and that is the wish of the American 
people. 


@Considering the plenitude of infallible remedies it 
is a national shame that the American eagle remains bald- 
headed. 


Clf the tireless messenger-boy could only be added 
to the wireless telegraphy enough’ time would be saved to 
start a new series of leap years. 


@New York is boasting because its street-car con- 
ductors are becoming more polite. Nothing makes people 
so appreciative as the unexpected. 


@So long as the good preachers draw crowded con- 
gregations the poor preachers prove nothing by talking to 
empty pews about the decline of religious interest. 


@Governor Shaw, of Iowa, can console himself with 
the thought that he will not be obliged to pay excess bag- 
gage on his Presidential boom while he is traveling outside of 
his own State. 


@Every season we read about the beginnings and 
intentions of cooperative housekeeping plans in this country, 
but we never hear anything of the subsequent proceedings. 
Most of them seem to fade away. In the meanwhile the one- 
home idea —even if it is in a flat—prospers. 


@If Postmaster-General Smith remains in the Cabinet 
to the end of the present Administration he will probably 
see the postal receipts larger than the expenditures. Already 
the difference is less than four millions of dollars, and the 
gain is steady. This is one of the finest signs of national 
prosperity. Within the present generation the post-office 
service will become a profitable source of revenue to the 
Government. And eventually we shall have one-cent letter 
postage. 
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Have Bachelors Any Rights? 


IRGINIA will soon vote upon the adoption or the rejection 
of a new constitution, and whatever may be the decision 
the instrument that will be passed upon will go down into 
history for a very interesting and somewhat curious reason. 
The convention that framed it was regarded as unusual in 
standing and ability, but it had one weakness that was soon 
pointed out —an undue proportion of its membership consisted 
of single men. There was no explanation for this, not even 
the claim that many good lawyers in Virginia were too poor to 
marry. But the bachelors, being without excuse and modest 
in the bargain, even if they were lawyers, banded together 
for the common defense. They formed a bachelors’ club and 
tried to maintain their position before a scornful public. 

The married men proved their superiority by practical 
demonstrations. They showed that on the floor they were 
much more self-possessed and far cooler than the bachelors. 
To this the bachelors made reply that the married men were 
used to joint debates at home, and that being interrupted did 
not feeze them. This is a fair illustration of the arguments 
of the single men—shallow, specious and scandalous. The 
married men further proved that they could talk longer and 
better than the single men, and they pointed to the records to 
show that they had accomplished by far the larger part of 
what had been done. The bachelors—still frivolous — 
responded that the benedicts were making up for time lost 
when the speakers of their own houses shut them off and did 
the talking themselves. Then it was established that the 
married men of the nation had done most of its fighting and 
had held most of its offices. The bachelors— worse than ever 
—asseverated that the married men went to war to escape 
hostilities and ran for office because they had to run some- 
where, and that an office was about the safest place. 

But soon the women of the country knew of the single- 
blessedness club and the members began to get letters. 
These epistles varied from stinging truths to flat proposals. 
Then the Virginia girls, than whom there are none lovelier 
in the world, took a hand. The club lost members. The 
assessments for wedding presents became onerous, and finally 
Captain Miller, the president, threw up his hands and sur- 
rendered, saying that there should be a provision in the State 
constitution they were framing providing that no man should 
be eligible to any office in Virginia who was not married or 
who had never been married, and he added: ‘“‘I have come 
to the conclusion that bachelors have no rights and are incom- 
petent as legislators, and that the sooner they are relegated to 
private life the better.”’ 

If such a provision were in, there could be no doubt that 
the whole of the new constitution would go through the polls 
with flying colors—but really, it is not necessary. A nation 
which has for its motto, In Union there is Strength, has 
already placed its stamp of disapproval upon bachelorhood. 
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Already the new woman ts getting old. 
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Votes Bought Without Money 


E HAVE had in the municipal campaigns this fall many 
acute and illuminating illustrations of that curious and 
considerable public sentiment which measures all political 
Opportunity by its direct value to the individual. The voter 
taking this view of the situation does not ask: ‘‘ Which is 
right, and of the largest benefit to the community ?’’ but puts 
it plainly to himself: ‘‘ Which ticket will pay me best?’’ ° If 
these cases were sporadic, or even only plentiful, the danger 
would not be so great, but when we find them almost over- 
whelming a genuine regard for principle the result becomes 
a general calamity, for nothing could so quickly cheapen and 
degrade the life of a free peopleas the placing of the dollar 
mark before good citizenship. 

If we use the ballot simply to increase our temporary com- 
forts and fortunes, irrespective of what we know to be right, 
we must set down the grim heroes of the Revolution which 
gave us liberty as having been the biggest lot of fools that 
ever lived. If they had so chosen they might have remained 
in their homes, with plenty of food and personal comfort, with 
no greater inconvenience than that of paying a few taxes 
which were not so onerous in amount as those which 
Americans have to pay to-day; but they preferred seven 
years of suffering and starvation to the sacrifice of conviction. 
And yet, after one century and a third of free government, 
we find men who will support factions and cliques which they 
know to be corrupt, simply because they can get from them 
trivial concessions. We know of one case in whicha wealthy 
man declines to join a reform movement because the crooked 
machine in power allows him to take up moreof the sidewalk 
with his boxes than he is entitled to. And that—strange to 
say —is not only a typical but a very mild case. 

Sir Walter Scott was censured by some of his readers for 
not assigning the hand of Wilfrid to Rebecca, instead of to 
Rowena, in the novel of Ivanhoe. ‘‘ The author may,’’ he 
replied, ‘‘ observe, that he thinks a character of a highly vir- 
tuous and lofty stamp is degraded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtue with temporal prosperity.’? Such, 
he declared, is not the recompense which Providence deems 
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worthy of suffering merit, and he considered it a dang 
and fatal doctrine to teach ‘‘ that rectitude of conduct ¢ 
principle are either naturally allied with, or adequa 
rewarded by, the gratification of our passions, or the at 
ment of our wishes.’’ It is hard for some people to un 
stand this view of the higher morality, and it is easy to 
the matter off with the quip of the humorist that, tho 
‘“virtue was her own reward, the jade had to work har 
wait a long time to get it.’’ But, with it all, the fact rei 
that the big things, the enduring things, the cleans 
reforms, the noble and uplifting lives, come only from t 
zealous and jealous sentiment that clings to goodness f 
sake of goodness, to right because it is right, and to pri 
because it is principle. 

When a man begins to bargain with his conscience h 
his character to his lower self. When he compromises his | 
vote for what it may bring him in convenience or in comfo 
he sells out just as truly as does the ignorant person y 
accepts money —and his guilt is all the greater becau 
sense of responsibility is larger. There does seem to be 
all the walks of life—in our great universities and our pu 
schools —in our shops and our vast department stores- 
our homes and in our offices—the need of direct, vig 
and undiluted education in the higher duties of conscier 
and character. 

With such training we shall come to a time — possi 
the far future, but we shall come to it— when great citi 
not look upon open violations of Sunday laws and of 
ordinances as perfectly excusable merely because many 
prefer matters managed, or rather mismanaged, in tha’ 
We shall come to a time when a man will be as careful | 
his vote as he is with his oath on the witness-stand. Wes 
come to a time when there will be a vast majority of 
citizens for the sake of good citizenship. 

Then we shall not be ashamed of our cities, and we shall 
see vice protected at the expense of virtue. 
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Eyes need glasses, ears need trumpets and drums, 
but the tongue never wears out. 
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Uncle Sam’s Best Customers 


T IS well for us to keep on conquering foreign markets 
taking vigilant precautions against any interference | 
them, but we may have the consoling reflection that our 
manent prosperity is not dependent upon the good will 
foreign customers and not accessible to the jealous atta¢ “ks 
foreign governments. 
Our total export trade, which seems such a treme 
thing to us and to our European rivals, amounts to only 
twenty dollars for each one of our population. A very 
improvement in the consuming and purchasing power | 
poeple would reduce that trade to insignificance. 
Mr. Fred A. McKenzie, the author of The Amer 
Invaders, invites England to shudder because we 
American typewriters to her to the amount of over $20,¢ 
week. That is a trade worth having, of course, but there 
people énough in New York City alone who need typew 
and have not yet bought them, to double it. 
There is nobody in the United States, outside of the ] 
millionaires, who would not like to have more or bh 
clothes. If every person in the country were able to spend 
an average $10 a year more for clothes than he spend 
the volume of trade in that line would be increased by 
$800,000,000 annually, or more than half the amount of 
combined exports of every kind. q 
If every American family could live in a neat, comfort 
cottage of moderate cost, the lumber, iron, steel, glass, p 
plumbing and building trades would have a boom so co 
as to dwarf everything known in the field of foreign 
merce. If every American family could have all the mi 
wanted, three times a day, the American farmer would have 
no need to concern himself about the German tariff. 
And so on around the whole circle of our induw 
Would it not be worth while for our field-marshals of busi 
to give some attention to this curious situation? — 
American garment-maker is trying to induce the savage! 
Africa and Polynesia to wear clothes which they are 
more comfortable without, because if he cannot sell his 
to them his workers will not be able to buy anything to 
The American farmer is loaded down with things to eat 
he is trying to force them upon the protesting Ge 
because, if they do not take them off his hands, he will 
able to buy anything to wear. Why cannot the farme 
his ragged overalls and the garment-maker with his pine 
stomach make a trade? Why cannot the people who m 
bicycles and automobiles find buyers among the peopl Ww 
make hats and shoes? pe 
The consuming power of this country is a 
unlimited. Nobody’s wants are ever satisfied. TI 
one has the more he thinks he needs. The only reaso! 
we do not all live in palaces, with mosaic floors, silken 
steries and marble baths, and have fast horses, autom 
and yachts, is that we cannot produce enough to pay for 
Will anybody explain, then, why it is that we ar 
complaining of under-consumption and over-produ 
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Is Our National Game Doomed ? 
By James A. Hart 

: President Chicago League Ball Club 

y 
: ba since the first league game was played has this country 

¥ seen so much professional baseball as in the present 

car. This is the best answer that can be made to the 
 iestion: “Is our national game doomed?’’—a question 
hich crops out at frequent intervals in all quarters of the 

‘ld. 
_ Another convincing reply to this inquiry is to point to the 

ct that every school yard, village common and vacant city 

t is a perpetual drill-ground for baseball, where Young 
merica acquires a practical knowledge of the game as intui- 
vely as he learns how to whistle. He does not have to be 
-ught—and what is still more significant, he. unconsciously 
‘quires a loyalty for this splendid sport which time cannot 
ter. As he grows older and takes his place in the business 
lorld he firids the diamond of his boyhood playground the 
(ntre of cherished associations. These come sweeping back 
jon him with peculiar force and vividness when he knocks 
f work on a Saturday afternoon and joins in the shouting 
‘rong in grandstand or bleachers. 
_ But why does this wave of fear that the popularity of base- 
4 ill is seriously threatened recur just at this time, when every 
_ague has gone through the entire season and all material 
| ‘oofs substantiate the claim that baseball was never stronger 
i public favor than at the present moment? 
: Strife between the National and American Leagues, result- 
8 in temporarily unsettled conditions in the governing 
_ »wers, is the main cause, and perhaps the only one that 
_ 2eds be taken into account. 
_ /Heretofore professional baseball has been governed by a 
_ pmpact known as the National Agreement. This document 
_ 2signates the National League as “‘ party of the first part’’ 
id all other leagues as “‘ parties of the second part.’’ A 
. esire for expansion and for greater swing and prominence 
_ dthe American League to recede from this compact, and 
_ is precipitated the present disturbed conditions which are 
‘countable for the recurrence of the public timidity and 
_ oubt regarding the future of baseball. 
£ ‘That a new adjustment will be effected which will put pro- 
_ ‘ssional ball on a sounder and better basis than it has ever 
_ fore occupied I cannot doubt. This can only be effected 
_ the creation of a strong central organization which shall 
+ 
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psolutely control the entire field and also command the 
- iqualified confidence of the public. 
_ Those who look upon baseball affairs solely from the 
; vortsman’s viewpoint fail to consider the peculiar obstacles 
_ hich beset the business and legislative end of the sport. 
: /When it is remembered that it costs $700 a game to keep a 
lational League team in the field it will be seen that some one 
__ ust pay considerable attention to the business phase of the 
_ port. No business in the world presents conditions as par- 
_ loxical as the baseball business. In illustration of this 
: jase, let it be said that every team has its opponent as a 
but 


the matter of not of 


hen, too, there is a constant shifting of opponents. 


artner in income, outgo. 

‘ Only 

_ ie team in a league can stand at the head, but several of 

_ \€m can be simultaneously at the foot, so far as the opinion 

the public is concerned. 

; Again, the public invariably cries to the management of a 
am not in the forefront: ‘‘ Why don’t you go out and get men 
ho can play?’’ This natural but generally unreasonable 
‘proach fails to take into account the fact that the manage- 
ent is hedged about by a multiplicity of restrictions regard- 
ig the engagement of players. These restrictions are ab- 
)lutely necessary to keep the game clean, fair and above 
‘proach. In this connection the public should always, in fair- 
2sS, keep in mind the fact that the natural tendency of any pro- 
‘ssional sport is downward. In other words, it will be abused 
id debased unless protected by restrictions increasingly 


gid and of a fearless, progressive char- acter. 
_ Baseball has been thus protected, and ia to this 
_ largely due the high place which it Wa? = has in 
\¢ field of sports. It has been kept WAS ¢ clean, 
ad the American people are proud of it. 


Cll. W 


Any attempt to account for the irrepressible popularity of 
baseball will be inadequate which does not recognize the 
fundamental characteristics of the game itself. A league 
game presents a certainty of from ninety to one hundred and 
twenty minutes of entertainment, the exact nature of which 
cannot be forecast by the shrewdest “‘ fan,’”? or even by the 
star players. Consequently it always offers the attraction 
which attaches to the element of chance, to the possibility of 
some surprising incident, to the certainty that its every step 
must be a spontaneous development. 

Baseball is the best game in the world; it is American to 
the backbone —clean, honest and active; and our people are 
fonder of it to-day than ever before. 
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A Department of Commerce 
By Hon. William E. Mason 


Of the Senate Committee on Commerce 


EW measures of more genuine importance will come 
before Congress at the next session than the bill which 
provides for the creation of a Department of Commerce and 
the consequent addition to the Cabinet of a Secretary of 
Commerce. That this measure, or some other embodying the 
essentials of the Nelson bill, will pass both Houses and 
become operative under the approval of the President I cannot 
doubt. There is a persistent report that, in its general 
phases, the measure has the approval of President Roosevelt. 
Though I do not believe any member of Congress would 
presume to speak for the new Chief Executive on this point, 
there are good general reasons for the conclusion that this 
step would be fully in accord with his policy. 

Reasons for such an opinion are not far to seek. Not only 
has the commerce of the United States been tremendously 
expanded by the events of the last few years but it has also 
been greatly complicated. The creation of a Department 
devoted exclusively to Commerce is simply a step in the way 
of keeping pace with the march of progress. Already the 
problems which naturally belong to such a Department have 
assumed astonishing proportions, both as to volume and 
importance, and the immediate future bids fair to see them 
assume a size and complexity so formidable as to necessitate 
prompt action in creating the proposed Cabinet Department. 

It is not to be supposed that this movement is a new one; 
on the contrary, it has been seasoned by several years of agita- 
tion. Inthe story of its evolution may be best seen the evi- 
dences of the strong public sentiment which is behind it. 
Years ago the labor organizations of the country began a vigor- 
ous agitation for a Department of Labor. Then the manufac- 
turers came forward with the claim that their interests were 
inseparably allied with those of Labor and that the new 
Cabinet office should be called the Department of Labor and 
Manufactures. 

Next the merchants of the country made themselves heard 
with the demand that the jurisdiction of the proposed 
Department be extended to cover the interests of trading as 
well as the more elemental ones of labor and manufactures, 
and that the shorter title of Department of Commerce be 
adopted. The logic of this contention was adopted by those 
having in hand the framing of the measure. 

That the latter is now generally satisfactory to the country 
is evidenced by the active approval and support of labor 
organizations, of manufacturing associations, and of exchanges 
and commercial alliances in large numbers. What is quite 
as important as indicating the probable fate of the measure is 
the fact that it does not meet with strong opposition from any 
quarter. The Departments already established, and among 
which the work of the proposed Department is at present 
divided, are now so overburdened with tasks more pecul- 
iarly their own that the element of jealousy does not seem to 
enter into this matter. Again, the pressing importance of 
Reciprocity adjustments is daily becoming more apparent. 
This means that the commercial relations of this country with 
others are becoming so compelling in their importance that 
they demand that broad, expert and systematic attention 
which can be had only through a Department especially 
devoted to Commerce. 


America’s Great Wheat Crop 
By Thomas A. McIntyre 
Of McIntyre & Marshall 


OTHING better illustrates the greatness of the United 
States among the nations of the earth than our cereal 
crop for 1g0r. Corn, the great staple of the country, has sus- 
tained damage that will wipe out more than one-third of the 
normal crop. The indicated crop is far less than 1,200,000,- 
000 bushels, and we need at least 2,000,000,000 bushels to meet 
our ordinary requirements. In dollars and cents this means 
a loss approximately of $300,000,000. To any other country 
such a condition would mean famine. There would be 
nothing else to replace the loss even in part. With us, how- 
ever, so great is our resourcefulness, and so bountiful is 
Nature, this loss, if not exactly replaced, is at least partially 
counterbalanced by a substantial gain in another great crop 
of the country — wheat — over the normal yield. Government 
crop reports show that we shall have in round numbers 650,- 
000,000 bushels of this cereal. This is over 100,000,000 
bushels greater than the average. Last year we had 520,- 
000,000 bushels. The year before we had 547,000,qQ00 
bushels. Only once in our history have we exceeded this 
year’s yield in wheat. This was in 1898, when we harvested 
675,000,000 bushels. 

That we should have a great wheat crop this year, far 
above the average, is not in itself aremarkablething. Every 
other wheat-growing country has had a similar experience at 
times. The remarkablething is that such a greatly increased 
crop should come this year, when the corn shortage makes a 
wheat surplus particularly valuable and welcome. It almost 
proves the statement recently made by one of our great 
industrial promoters, that ‘‘ Providence sits up nights to 
make things comfortable for the United States of America.’’ 

Of course, the increased wheat yield will not even remotely 
counterbalance in dollars and cents the corn failure. It will 
make up less than one-third of the loss, say about $100,000,- 
ooo. But, coming at this time, it assures to the masses of the 
people plenty of cheap flour and cheap bread. 

Another factor that makes the increased wheat crop partic- 
ularly welcome and valuable is the fact that foreign crops 
show a great falling off this year. In consequence of this 
there will, of course, be a larger European demand, which will 
necessitate a very substantial addition to the bank account of 
the wheat-growing farmers. Since July we have been send- 
ing wheat abroad at the rate of a million bushelsaday. The 
farmers are, as yet, not receiving the increased price that the 
situation should command, because railroad and elevator 
interests are holding the price down until the major portion 
of the new crop shall be under their control, so that they, and 
not the farmers, may reap the benefit. 

It is estimated that there are about 44,000,000 acres in this 
country under wheat. To seed this acreage requires between 
55,000,000 and 60,000,000 bushels. This will leave us a net 
yield for domestic and foreign consumption of about 600,000,- 
ood bushels. Here in the United States we consume nearly 
four bushels fer capita, so that the amount that would be 
available, under normal conditions, for export, would be in 
round numbers about 300,000,000 bushels. As it is, with the 
shortage in corn and potatoes, this export surplus will proba- 
bly be materially cut down. In the first place we may, very 
conservatively, figure on an extra half bushel per capita, or 
about 40,000,000 bushels, in round numbers, for wheat flour 
and bread, to make up for the shortage in other food products 
for the human family. Another 10,000,000 bushels will proba- 
bly go toward the feeding of live-stock in place of corn. All 
these factors will have a tendency to give us, eventually, 
substantial prices for such wheat as we sell abroad. 

Unfortunately, the farmers most affected by the short corn 
crop will derive little or no benefit from the increased wheat 
yield, as surplus wheat and corn are seldom raised on the 
same farms. 

The results of the short corn crop will probably not manifest 
themselves forcibly until next fall, as it will take a consider- 
able period of time for the results of the shortage to work up 
from the farmers, upon whom they fall directly. One un- 
doubted consequence of the corn shortage will be dearer meat. 
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Writing Paper 


BY THE POUND 


‘*Double the quantity for the same money 
than by the quire or box’’ 


We originated the system —to which we owe our 
position as the largest Retail Stationers and Social 
Engravers in the world. Don’t order Engraved 


Wedding, Reception or 
Tea Invitations 


Without writing for our samples — correct in form, 
quality and style, and far below the usual price. 


Writing Paper! Visiting Cards! 
Monogram and Address Dies! 
The latest color effects for stamping paper. Do you 


want to keep posted on what is correct_and how to 
procure it for half what others ask? We send 


A BOOK ON 
SOCIAL FORMS FREE 


Containing Samples of the Latest Papers. Speci- 
mens of Engraved Visiting Cards, Monogram and 
Address Dies, as well as illustrated suggestions for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO., Inc. 
909 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


in BISHOP 
FURNITURE 


) 
(Grand Rapids) 
You get the Latest Styles, 
the Finest Quality and Save One-Third. Keep it in 


your home five days. Examine it critically. If not 
perfectly satisfied and you have not SAVED MONEY, 
you return the goods at our expense and your money 
will be refunded. 


No. 961 Morris Chair 


4) Quarter-sawed Golden Oak or Birch, 
; Mahogany Finish, Frame is nicely 
arved, has massive front posts and broad 
arins, a row of hand-turned spindles are 
placed on either side beneath arms. 
Reversible cushions filled 

with moss and felted cot- 

BP ton, covered with a fine 


quality of five colored 
elour (samples on request). 
Has Full Spring seat. Solid 
brace rod and adjustable 
ittachment. Easy running 
casters. Height of back 27 
in.; width between arms, 20 
in.; depth of seat, 20 in. 
Send for our large catalog 
showing everything in the 

Our furniture line. It's FREE. 


$9 a 
Price 015. Retails for $15. 
We Prepay the Freight 


0 to all points east of the Mississippi River and north 
of Tennessee, and allow freight that far to points heyond. 
We take all risk of damage in shipping. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Uniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 
no more expensive than a good clock. 


Sent on 30 days' FREE TRIAL;; if not satisfactory, 
return at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day. 


W.R. SWEATT, Secretary 


First Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


It's automatic. 


Moving Picture Machines 
\ STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 


MONEY Entertain- 
Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
| cost. Our Enter 
tainment Supply 
Catalog and special 
offer fully explains 
everything,sent free. 
DMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, Il. 


ing the Public. 


Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 
It is all that its trade-mark name, ‘‘Ideal,’’ 


implies for sleep and rest. 
dealer for trial. Look for brass name-plate, 
**Ideal,’’ on bed. Vake no substitute. 
Write for free booklet, ‘* Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep” 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 4 Broad St., UTICA, N.Y. 


Order one of your 
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Men @ Women of the Hour 


Lotta’s Shower of Gold 


OTTA, the actress, after a 
retirement of many years, 
has come anew into public 
attention, this time as man- 
ager of a theatre in Boston 
which she has owned for 
some years but which here- 
tofore she had leased. 

In private life Lotta is 
Miss Charlotte Crabtree, a 
most charming and digni- 
fied lady of petite figure 
and middle age. She has 
lived in retirement for 
nearly twenty years. She 
left the stage at the height 
of her popularity for rea- 
sons that have never been 
definitely stated. She had 
always been singularly 

successful, so successful that when she quitted 

active life it was said that she was worth 
nearly a million dollars. 

Lotta was born in San Francisco amid very 
humble surroundings, and long before she 
was out of short clothes had made her appear- 
ance as a banjo player in the San Francisco 
music halls. She could play so well, and 
sing so well, and tell stories so well, that she 
became an innocent favorite with the rough 
element before which she appeared, and it is 
of record that the utmost decorum always 
prevailed when she was on the stage. 

Her singular influence over rough men was 
exemplified by an incident that occurred 
when she was about seventeen. In charge of 
her mother, she was making a tour of the 
Nevada mining camps. She landed at 
Hamilton, one of the roughest camps in the 
Territory. An expectant crowd of particu- 
larly rough miners was at the tavern to meet 
her when the stage drove up. The great 
theatrical event had been announced some- 
what in advance, and the miners had looked 
forward with boundless joy to the appearance 
of the gay soubrette who was coming to enter- 
tain them. 

When there alighted from the stage a 
spare, elderly lady, who was Mrs. Crabtree, 
and a little girl in short frocks, who was Miss 
Crabtree, the disappointment was loudly and 
vociferously expressed. However, any show 
was better than none, and that evening the 
miners fairly packed the place where the 
show was to take place. Two billiard tables 
had been pushed together to make a stage, a 
curtain being dropped between for purposes 
of retirement. At the hour set for the open- 
ing there stepped from behind this curtain, 
on to the front billiard table, a demure little 
creature with skirts reaching to the knees, and 
carrying a banjo slung negligently over her 
shoulders. 

The audience was very cold. In less than 
half an hour, however, Lotta had every 
mother’s son of them in a state of high- 
wrought enthusiasm. 

She sung to them, danced for them, and 
told them funny stories with tireless energy, 
and they encored heragainandagain. Final- 
ly one man in the audience, carried entirely 
away by enthusiasm, came down to the front 
with a whoop, and, throwing something on 
the stage, cried out: 

“There; you can have my pile! ”’ 

The example was contagious. Inlessthan 
a minute every man in the place was scram- 
bling eagerly forward to divest himself of 
riches in order to lay them at Lotta’s feet. 

The result of that night’s work was the 
most profitable in the history of Miss Lotta’s 
career on the stage, either in Nevada or any- 
where else. 


Miss Lotta Crabtree 


PHOTO. BY GILBERT & BACON 
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Captain Schley’s Officer-Dinner 


Captain Thomas F. Schley, Twenty-third 
Infantry, U.S. A., son of Admiral Schley, 
did not enter the army through West Point 
but rose from the ranks. Unable to secure an 
appointment from his Congressional district, 
he volunteered as a private in the regular 
service. He had been carefully educated and 
after his enlistment devoted himself to the 
study of military science. In due time he 
applied for an examination, hoping to secure 
a commission. He was ordered to report at 
Fortress Monroe, and, after the ordeal of 
examination, in which he felt he had 
acquitted himself creditably, he went to a 
first-class café and ordered a dinner in cele- 
bration of possible honors in store for him. 

He wore the uniform of a sergeant. The 
proprietor saw him, and as it was the rule 


of the house not to serve privates and non- 
commissioned officers, young Schley was 
politely but firmly told that he could not dine 
in the place. 

The situation was embarrassing. There 
was a fashionable company present. Officers 
of the Post and summer visitors, attracted by 
the conversation, were curiously watching the 
outcome of the affair. At this juncture a 
member of the Board of Examiners entered, 
and approaching the young sergeant offered 
his congratulations, informing Schley that he 
had passed with honor and would no doubt 
receive his commission. 

‘*T am just going to have something to eat 
and should like to have you join me,’’ added 
the officer. 

““T should be delighted to do so, but I have 
been asked to leave the dining-room on 
account of being only a non-commissioned 
officer,’’? Schley replied. 

The proprietor rose to the occasion, declar- 
ing that he would serve neither at the 
expense of the other, but that both should do 
him the honor to allow him to serve them a 
dinner of his own choosing. Schley was too 
happy over the good news he had received to 
cherish resentment, and the two sat down toa 
dinner such as the pay of even a commis- 
sioned officer does not permit more than once 
or twice a quarter. 


Mr. Low as Sewer Inspector 


RESIDENT SETH LOW, 
of Columbia University, 
candidate for the mayor- 
alty of New York, is an 
old political campaigner 
despite his academic posi- 
tion. Heserved two terms 
as Mayor of Brooklyn and 
made a vigorous though 
unsuccessful campaign for 
election as the first Mayor 
of Greater New York. 

Mr. Low was formerly a 
tea merchant, having in- 
herited a large business 
from his father. He went 
into office as Mayor of 
Brooklyn on a reform 
platform and promptly in- 
augurated a series of strik- 

ing reforms. Inthe Brooklyn City Hall he 
soon became known to the reporters, and 
others who had business to do with him, asa 
unique executive. Instead of looking upon 
his office as a side issue, he took hold of it 
just as though it were his own private busi- 
ness, giving it all his time and attention. 

Contractors, and others who did business 
for the city, soon learned of Mr. Low’s pecul- 
iarity in this respect. If there was a piece 
of work under way for the municipality, Mr. 
Low could always be depended on to come 
around and look at it and watch its progress. 

Among other enterprises planned and car- 
ried out under his administration was the 
construction of a twelve-foot drainage sewer 
in South Brooklyn, and Mr. Low made it his 
business to get around regularly to inspect 
the work. 

It happened one day that a new foreman 
was in charge. When the Mayor arrived he 
went down and walked into the brick part 
of the sewer. Hehad not gone very far when 
the foreman came rushing after him, and said: 

““ Here, you! What are you doing there? ”’ 

“Tam simply looking around,’’ replied the 
Mayor meekly. 

‘“Well, you can look around outside; you 
can probably see more there.’’ 

““But,’? protested the Mayor, still very 
meekly, ‘‘I don’t want to look around out- 
side; I want to look around inside.’’ 

“Well, you can’t; see? We don’t have 
people coming in here and interfering with 
the work.”’ 

“Oh, all right;’’ and with that the Mayor 
walked out. 

Just as he stepped out of the excavation 
the contractor came upon the scene, and 
greeted Mr. Low effusively. The foreman 
took in the meeting and after Mr. Low had 
gone he said to the contractor: 

““Who was that man you just shook hands 
with??? 

“That? Why, that was the Mayor.’’ 

“ The who?’’ 

“The Mayor.”’ 

‘“Murder and bones! 
out.’’ ; 

The contractor and his foreman were much 
worked up over the incident; but Mr. Low 
said the foreman was only doing his duty. 


Hon, Seth Low 
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WELL-MADE and proper- 
ly finished garment fits 
you and is stylish. 
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sponged wear well and will 
not shrink. Ourvew suits and 
cloaks for Fall and Winter 
embody all of these qualities. 
Prices are lower than ever 
before. Every garment made 
to order—to your measure — 
from the samples we send. 
Remember that whatever you 
get must fit and give satisfac- 
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will refund your money. 
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Tales of Old Turley 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


kind of feeling that I was taking bites out of 
Rufus. I have him sort of identified with it 
in my mind.’’ 

Then Captain Bluitt took down his volume 
of Cicero and began to read the concluding 
pages of De Divinatione. 

On the day before the election Colonel Bly, 
the Democratic boss, who was staying at the 
Eagle Hotel in Turley, found himself far 
from well. The Colonel did not often med- 
dle directly with small local elections such as 
that in which Turley was about to engage; 
but he was filled with malignant animosity 
for Davis Cook, the plain-spoken plumber 
who had denounced him in church meeting, 
and he knew that, with fair play, the chance 
was good that Davis would be successful. 
So he had run down to Turley to lend the 
influence of his presence to the struggle in 
which his serfs were engaged, and to give to 
them the benefit of his counsel and of his 
trained experience if there should be neces- 
sity to resort to bold measures to overthrow 
the insolent plumber. 

It was the frequent practice of the Colonel 
to turn aside from the task of directing the 
government of his dominions and to seek re- 
cuperation and diversion in the generous con- 
sumption of fluids of an exhilarating nature. 
This propensity was well known to his sub- 
jects, and those of them who were thoroughly 
loyal to him seemed to discover in it one 
more reason why they should give him a full 
measure of devotion. They recognized the 
fact that no one man can have absolutely all 
the virtues; and that so great a man as the 
Colonel should be overborne now and then 
by so amiable and pardonable a weakness 
made him really more admirable. When the 
word went around among his faithful fol- 
lowers that ‘‘ the old man”’ was “‘ having one 
of his spells,’’ every man of them, from Billy 
Grimes downward, smiled in a sad sort of 
way and wondered what would become of the 
commonwealth if the Colonel, one day, in the 
crisis of one of his spells, should be whisked 
off into eternity. 

It was one of the milder of his spells that 
assailed the Colonel at the Eagle Hotel, and 
it soon passed off. 

Later in the day the local committee, headed 
by Billy Grimes, met in Colonel Bly’s apart- 
ment to give to him an account of the move- 
ment of the campaign, to sum up results, and 
to make final arrangements for the operations 
of to-morrow. 

Billy Grimes sat at the table and handled 
the papers, and from time to time ‘‘ workers ”’ 
came in to bring reports and to receive in- 
structions. 

Mr. Grimes was fully acquainted with the 
facts respecting the situation in all the wards, 
and he considered the prospect for his party 
more than encouraging everywhere but in the 
Third Ward, where Davis Cook, the Whig 
candidate, the personal enemy of the revered 
head of the party, was conducting his battle 
with such energy and spirit as surprised even 
the persons who had never suspected the 
plumber of being a torpid person. 

Davis had called at every house in the 
ward; hehad shaken hands with all the men, 
said gracious words to all the women whom 
he could see, patted all the children who 
could walk, kissed nearly all the infants in 
arms, smiled at the grandmothers, given 
cigars to all the grandfathers who smoked, 
and in several instances had gratuitously 
supplied invaluable professional advice to 
the hired girls about bath-boilers, spigots and 
water-backs. He had madea contribution to 
the Baptist organ fund ; bought six tickets for 
the Methodist fair; taken fifteen chances in a 
contest for a gold watch at the Catholic festi- 
val; and fixed all the gas-lights for nothing 
in the room where the Lutherans held their 
concert; and not only had he used the plain 
language successfully when arranging with 
the Friends for repairing the spouting on the 
meeting-house, but he threw off half his bill 
when he presented it for payment. 

During the campaign he rescued Jacob 
Gessler’s little girl from a dog that had 
attacked her; helped John Dunglinson’s wife 
to mend the harness on her horse when a 
break occurred in front of Robinson’s gro- 
cery; lent Joe Blumenthal five dollars to pay 
a bill that was pressing him; went bail for 
two Democrats who were arrested for fighting ; 
gave the colored Ebenezer Church a new and 
brilliantly red cushion forthe pulpit; bought 
a set of American colors for the Turley boat- 
club; presented Shakespeare’s works bound 
in blue and gold and with notes to the 
Garrick Dramatic Club, and drove home Mrs. 
McMinniss’ cow when he found her astray. 


“ He is putting up a stiff fight,’’ said Billy 
Grimes to Colonel Bly as the story of these 
achievements was related. 

There were two hundred 
Democrats in the Third Ward. 
showed that nine of these were away from 
town and would not be home until after the 
election. 

It had been ascertained, also, 
Democrats, hitherto faithful, had declared 
openly for Davis and would surely vote for 
him. One of these was Jacob Gessler, who 
was impelled by gratitude for the rescue of 
his child. The other four belonged to the 
same lodge as Davis. Three other Democrats 
were sick abed. 

Thus Mr. Grimes discovered that there 
were only two hundred and three Democrats 
in the ward upon whose votes he could count 
with feelings of confidence. 

Now it was known that there were in the 
ward one hundred and eighty-seven Whigs 
who were at home, in vigorous health, and 
fully charged with enthusiasm for Davis Cook. 

If Davis had had no more voters than these 
defeat would already be assured; but Mr. 
Grimes had discovered that twelve Know- 


and twenty 


Nothings had been seduced from loyalty to | 


their own party and had rallied to the 
plumber’s standard because they were Odd 
Fellows or Red Men or Knights of Pythias or 
Sons of America. 

Davis Cook, therefore, had one hundred 
and ninety-nine votes, so far; 


to four, when a worker came into the room 
with the depressing information that two of 
the Prohibitionists, the Baptist deacon and 
one other man, were going to vote for Davis 
because he was a total abstainer and a pro- 
nounced advocate of the temperance cause. 

A possible majority of two offered a margin 
too narrow for safety. Two Democrats might 
be taken ill, or might be won over by the 
astonishing allurements presented by Cook, 
or might drink to excess, or might encounter 
any one of a thousand possible accidents. 
More men must be had somewhere. 

But where? 

There were eight voters in the Almshouse 
who had been bought up by the Whigs and 
who had resisted all efforts to induce them 
to change their minds. 

“None of them can read, can they?’’ 
asked Billy Grimes of the man who brought 
him the information. 

ae No.’’ 

‘Well, you give some man ten dollars to 
steal the ballots the Whigs gave them and to 
put our tickets in their hands.’’ 

‘“No,’? said Colonel Bly with emphasis; 
“go to the superintendent and hand him fifty 
dollars and tell him to threaten the paupers 
with half rations if they don’t vote our way, 
and let him know that he’ll lose his job if 
those fellows vote wrong.’’ 

There were six very old and infirm 
Democrats in the ward, loyal to the party and 
to the Colonel, who could not walk to the 
polls, and it was Mr. Grimes’ custom to bring 
them to the polls in carriages. 

He was disgusted to learn that the Whigs, 
this year, had hired every public conveyance 
in the town for the whole of the election day, 
and that the veteran Democrats would proba- 
bly have to remain at home. Not a member 
of the party in Turley owned acarriage. One 
of Mr. Grimes’ lieutenants proposed to bring 
the veterans around in wheelbarrows; but 
this suggestion was not accepted, for fear the 
veterans might regard that method:of con- 
veyance as wanting in dignity. Mr. Grimes 
solved the problem by sending a messenger 
off tothe town of Donovan to engage four 
Democratic hacks and hack-drivers to come 
up to Turley to stay al] night. 

By midnight all the reports were in, and vic- 
tory seemed to be assured for Rufus Potter and 
the regular ticket. Billy Grimes went home 
feeling tolerably comfortable, but anxious, 
and the Colonel retired to rest with the con- 
viction that Billy had not been doing so well 
lately as he once did. 

But, in truth, the Colonel had no good rea- 
son for complaint. All the Democrats who 
were expected to vote for the regular ticket 
did so, and six of the eight voters in the 
Almshouse, yielding to threats and solicita- 
tion, polled the Democratic ticket. Besides, 
one of the Prohibitionists suddenly had con- 
scientious scruples in the night about voting 
the Whig ticket and he backed out. Thus, 
when the polls closed and the ballots were 
counted, it was found that Rufus Potter, 
Captain Bluitt’s man-of-all-work, had a ma- 
jority of fifteen votes. 

The American methods of haruspication 
really seemed to have been defective. 


_ Editor’s Note—This story is the last of the 
Tales of Old Turley. 
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If Coffee Digests 


All is well. About one person in three 
suffers some form of bodily ail that gradually 
disappears when coffee is left off entirely. 


Then “what to drink” is the question. 
Postum Food Coffee is the nearest approach 
in taste (identical when carefully made), but 
instead of being a drug, it is the highest form 
of nourishment, fattening and strengthen- 
ing babies, children and adults. 


If you ever tried Postum and got a poor 
beverage it was because you failed to boil 
. it long enough to bring up the flavor. < 


but we don’t eatit on that account. It 
is an astonishing fact that we do eat 
white bread simply because it is white. 
Vhe vital part of the wheat kernel is 
dark colored, and to make white flour 
itisalmost entirely discarded. On the 
contrary the 


A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 


is produced from the entire wheat berry denuded 
only of the woody, innutritious, indigestible outer 
skin or husk, which is not food. 


It Contains All the Wheat That’s Fit to Eat 
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label; avoid substitutes. Booklet free. 
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Johnson's Prepared Wax when you want a prep- 
aration for your hardwood floors. It will not 
slip, scratch, mar, or catch dust. Gives floors a lus- 
tre and elegance which nothing else will produce. 1 
and 2 1b. cans, 60c. lb.; 4 and 5 lb. cans, 50c. Ib., at 
paint stores. % Ib, cans for 10c. to cover postage. 
| FREE — — Booklet, ‘The Proper Treatment for 


Floors,’ FLOORS 
Our new illustrated catalogue of parquetry, sent 

free, will tell you how a beautiful hardwood floor 

can be laid over your old one by your own carpen- ff 

ter at a cost of the now out-of-date carpet. 
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“‘Tt’s grand and solemn,’’ mamma admit- 
ted, ‘‘but I think that as a usual thing I’d 
rather have the people. Some of them are 
very agreeable.”’ 

‘“ Yes,’? Berri. conceded, ‘‘ but why do the 
women wear horrible hats?”’ 

‘Ts that a conundrum?’’ asked Mildred, 
closing her book. 

‘“No, indeed,’’ Berri declared. ‘‘It’s a 
protest, a wail—a cry of anguish from a sur- 
charged heart. There aren’t more than three 
presentable hats on board,’’ he added. This 
made mamma and Mildred and Miss Dexter 
laugh. 

““Oh, come; we don’t like them quite so 
primitive,’’ said Miss Dexter. 

‘No, really,’’? Berri went on, ‘‘ there are 
just two places in the world that seem to 
have the strangest effect on women’s clothes: 
one is Paris, and the other is the deck of a 
ship. In Paris, ordinarily respectable ma- 
trons feel called on, for some reason, to rig 
themselves up like circus riders—oh, I 
know; I’ve seen it happen in my own emi- 
nently respectable family. And on shipboard 
they aren’t the least ashamed to appear in 
things that might have come off an ash-heap. 
They aren’t, you know; you can’t deny it. 
That lady over there now, who looks like a 
composite photograph of Savonarola and 
George Eliot and Louis Philippe; she was 
rather handsome the first morning, in a bold, 
rugged way. But look at her— /ook at her! 
Why a brown fore-and-aft cap? Why a 


| soiled, pink crocheted thing with glass beads? 


Then another matter that always baffles me,”’ 
Berri mused after mamma and Mildred and 
Miss Dexter had defended their sex, “is why 
people at sea always take such a hectic in- 
terest in things that anywhere else they 
wouldn’t give a thought to. For instance? 
Well—the way they crowd around the chart 
every day at noon and solemnly write in their 
diaries the longitude and latitude we’re in— 
as if they really cared or had any but the 
sketchiest idea of what the words mean. I 
don’t suppose one in twenty could tell you 
the longitude and latitude of his own town, 
which is of much greater importance than a 
succession of more or less imaginary dots 
across the Atlantic. Then, too, the frenzy 
they throw themselves into over trivialities 
like a smokestack on the horizon, or a 
whale ——’’ 

““T shouldn’t call a whale trivial, exactly,’’ 
Mildred interposed, Just what Berri would 
have attacked next I don’t know, for at this 
point he exclaimed: 

“Here comes Guppy; good-by,’’ and 
pulled his rug up over his head. Mildred 
suddenly became absorbed once more in her 
book and Miss Dexter went instantaneously 
to sleep. This left only mamma and me to 
receive Guppy, who was evidently making 
for us along the rope. 

Berri says that ‘“‘ every shipload has its 
Guppy’’— (which sounds vaguely as if it 
were a quotation from an old English song). 
Guppy, poor man, was the sort of person 
who went around all day trying to persuade 
people to do things they didn’t want to. It 
wasn’t the things they really objected to; it 
was Guppy. And all his little undertakings 
—his concert and his shuffleboard tourna- 
ment, his progressive euchre party and his 
subscription for a widow or an orphan or 
something in the steerage—fizzled out most 
pathetically. He couldn’t see why it was, 
and complained that he’d never known such 
an indifferent, unenthusiastic crowd of people 
in his life. Berri couldn’t endure him from 
the moment he came up to us on deck, and 
after asking us if we had ‘‘ many lady friends 
on board,’’ murmured, ‘‘By the way—I 
didn’t catch your names.’’ As he had never 
seen us until that instant, of course he hadn’t 
caught our names. I told him what mine 
was, and as he had us pinned against the rail, 
Berri—with a crease between his eyebrows 
and his under lip stuck out—confessed to 
his. Then Guppy drew a passenger list and 
a stylographic pen from his pocket and 
gravely wrote ‘‘26’’ and ‘‘ 27” in front of 
““Mr. Thomas Wood” and ‘‘Mr. Carroll 
Berrisford.”’ 

““You’re the twenty-seventh person I’ve 
met so far on board,’’ he confided to Berri. 
““T always make a note of them because the 
names are rather confusing at first. Then 
later, when we all get to know one another 
better I’m going to take a photograph in a 
group and I have to have the names and ad- 
dresses so I can send you copies. Of course 
it will give me a lot of letters to write; but I 
like to write letters —don’t you?’’ 

““T never write letters,’’ replied Berri. 


“Never at all—to anybody? Not even to 
your mother and father?’’ Guppy asked in- 
credulously. 

‘“My father’s dead, and I manage to be 
with my mother as much as possible so I 
sha’n’t have to write even to her,” Berri 
snapped as he turned his back. 

Now, I can’t do that sort of thing. I con- 
fess that some times when Guppy goaded me 
to madness I felt like it and thought I was 
going to; but at the Jast moment I always 
ended weakly by being polite to him. And 
the tragedy of it was that while Guppy pur- 
sued me merely because his whole life was 
one long pursuit—Berri, he quite adored; he 
used to tell me every day how clever and at- 
tractive he considered him. 

When he came lurching along the deck 
that rough afternoon it was to say that he 
was getting up a little dance for some even- 
ing before we landed and to ask us if we 
wouldn’t help him make it asuccess. It was 
so like Guppy to hold on to a wet rope with 
both hands and outline schemes for a little 
dance. Of course mamma smiled approval 
and I said I should be delighted (I could 
hear Berri snigger under his rugs as I said it). 
Yet although it was perfectly smooth the next 
evening, and stayed so until the end of the 
trip, Guppy and I were the only ones who 
seemed to remember the dance or the tourna- 
ment or the card-party or the photographic 
group. It was not only embarrassing —it 
wassad. But Berri thought I was ridiculous 
to bore myself and waste sympathy on 
Guppy, who, he said, was by far the hap- 
piest person on the ship. All this sounds as 
if Berri were rather bad tempered and hard 
to get along with. Yet, asa matter of fact, 
everybody liked him and he scarcely ever had 
any time to himself. There was always a 
flock of children pawing him, or sitting 
around his chair while he read Dickens’ 
History of England to them; and he spent 
part of every morning in hearing two old la- 
dies recite the French Meisterschaft System. 

“ They’re really getting along very nicely,”’ 
he used to tell me, “‘ only they will say ‘ f7és 
beaucoup,’ and think it’s neither natural 
nor proper that ‘cat’ should be masculine.’’ 

Toward the end, of the week people began 
to sniff the land and grow restless. Of course 
I was eager to see land myself, but at the 
same time I couldn’t help resenting a little 
the new interest that was bringing the long, 
lazy days and romantic nights to an end. 

Ireland was but a faint, tantalizing shadow 
against a silver-gray fog. We missed half 
of dinner waiting for it to emerge; but. it 
wouldn’t. And the next day we steamed 
between the flat, shabby shores of the Mersey 
to Liverpool. As we hung over the rail wait- 
ing for the trunks to be taken off, the people 
on the landing-stage below looked delight- 
fully familiar to me. I had known all the 
stolid Bobbies and trim, vivid Tommies so 
intimately in picture books and plays! The 
perfect order—the solemnity almost—with 
which we were landed was what I had, some- 
how, expected of England. When a big 
policeman held up a hand like a ham and the 
crowd fell back; when two ponderous doors 
swung open and a procession of gigantic 
horses led by porters in corduroy and draw- 
ing little drays came tramping in (‘‘ down to 
the footlights’’ I almost wrote), I wondered 
if Berri and I weren't, after all, sitting in the 
front row of the Bowdoin Square Theatre. 

A most embarrassing thing happened at 
the custom-house. It seemed particularly 
bad because the officials were all so polite 
and considerate. As there were very few 
people whose names began with W, our 
trunks were marked and passed through 
almost immediately, and I went over to the 
B section to see how Berri and his aunt were 
progressing. They seem to take one’s word 
in England, for the examination was a mere 
matter of form. Berri had just declared that 
his trunks contained no spirits, perfumery, 
dutiable books, tobacco, cigarettes or cigars, 
and the inspector had handed him back his 
keys and passed on to Aunt Josephine. He 
asked the same questions of her in the politest 
and most perfunctory way possible, and then 
—simply to remain within the law —threw 
back the lid of her steamer-trunk. On the 
top tray were two large boxes of cigars, three 
tins of tobacco and a decorative assortment 
of cigarettes. He looked jovially at poor 
Miss Berrisford for a moment (she had turned 
to look anything but jovially at Berri) and I 
think he winked at her. 

““T say —she does smoke good ones, doesn’t 
she!’’ he chuckled, as he gathered up the 
smuggled treasure. 
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Literary Folk 
Their Ways @ Their Work 


The Writing of Lazarre 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood was 
recently asked by a friend how long she had 
been at work on her latest novel, Lazarre, 
the story of the lost Dauphin. Her reply 
was: 

““ Ever since I was aslip of a girl I devoured 
everything that came to my hands that had 
about it the slightest touch of romance. One 
day I chanced upon anold magazine and read 
with an eagerness not to be forgotten an article 
which discussed the question, ‘‘ Have we a 
Dauphin among us?’’ The romantic possi- 
bilities of the situation dwelt upon in that 
essay captivated my girlish imagination and 
its fascination never wholly deserted me. 
But the charm of the mystery of the lost 
Dauphin was strongly revived, in later years, 
when certain family connections repeated to 
me the traditions of Eleazar Williams, and 
told me of the personal knowledge which vari- 
ous members of our family had had concern- 
ing him. This seemed to bring the Dauphin 
almost into my own personal experience, and 
from that time forward the story has been 
slowly growing and ripening in my thought.’’ 

But the severest problem came in providing 
a dénouement which should satisfy her sense 
of artistic proportion. History and tradition 
conspired to urge an intensely dashing and 
Repeatedly she wrote the 
closing chapter and as often destroyed it. In 
desperation, she sought temporary diversion 
from her task and attended a lecture of Mr. 
Frederic Harrison. Suddenly, as this dis- 
tinguished essayist and scholar began to 
marshal his ‘“‘ Positivist’’ arguments, an 
ending for her story flashed upon Mrs. 
Catherwood, and she left the hall without 
remembering so much as the subject of the 
lecture. Every detail of the novel’s climax 
crowded into her view as she hurried to her 
home, feeling the weight of a year’s exacting 
labor lift from her shoulders. 

Though Mrs. Catherwood is unable to tell 
what was the word of the British author- 
lecturer which broke the spell that had been 
holding back the finale of her story, she 
declares that she owes him a debt of gratitude 
which she can never pay—and of which he 
has been wholly unconscious! 


The Man with Twenty Bicycles 


The good of money is to get things you 
want. This is the creed of Mr. Harry 
Stillwell Edwards, the Georgia novelist. 

Mr. Edwards decided to write a story in 
competition for a $10,000 prize offered by a 
newspaper for the best American story of 
mystery. Mr. Edwards was a writer of 
Southern verse, and of dialect stories of that 
picturesque people of the South known as 
Georgia Crackers. He surprised his friends 
by saying that his wife had furnished a 
splendid plot for the tale of mystery that he 
was to offer. 

The couple went to work enthusiastically 
on the story, entitled it Sons and Fathers, 
and it won the first prize. 

To the question, What will you do with 
the money? the Edwardses said not a word. 
Weeks passed and the curiosity of the towns- 
people was still on edge. Then, one day, 
an express wagon delivered twenty crated 
bicycles before the Edwards piazza. 

“Every single relative of mine,’’ said Mr. 
Edwards, ‘“‘has' wanted a bicycle, and not 
one of them would have a poor wheel. 
There are twenty of us, all told, in the two 
families, and so when I got a check for 
$10,000 I just sent $2000 to the best bicycle 
firm in the country, and got twenty one- 
hundred-dollar bicycles. And what’s money 
for, if it isn’t to get what you want?’’ 
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Some of the New Books 
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Mifflin & Co. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY: Cambridge Edition, Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co, 


THE CENTURY Book FoR MoTHERS: Leroy Milton 


Yale and Gustav Pollak. The Century Company. 


Gop SAVE THE KinG: Ronald MacDonald. The 
Century Company. 
WOMAN AND THE LAW: George James Bayles. The 


Century Company. 

C1rCUMSTANCES: .S. Weir Mitchell. The Century 
Company. : 

Mrs. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH: Alice Caldwell 
Hegan. The Century Company. 


THE SECRET ORCHARD: Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. ; wis « 
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AMAbout Wild Animals 


By RicHARD LypDEKKER, F. R. S., assisted by more than a score of the ablest 
naturalists in the world, is the latest and best work of its kind. It is a fascinating 
wonder-book, telling about all the marvels of the animal world, many of which 
have been but recently discovered. It is strictly scientific, yet written in a style that 
is so pleasing and simple that children can read and understand and delight in it. 


ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


in his introduction to the work, calls it ‘‘ Easily the best and most reliable work in 

the field of popular Natural History.’ 
All the different sorts of animals are described and compared, from polyp to pachyderm: 
How they are related to each other; how they come to differ so widely from one another; 
how they protect and care for their young; how and where they make their homes; how 
they rule their communities; the different part of the world that each sort inhabits ; their 
methods of moving about ; their migrations from place to place; the uses of their odd limbs 
and singular faculties; their wonderful intelligence in their own ways of life; what they 
eat and their wise ways of getting it; how they quarrel and battle among themselves; how 
they shrewdly defend themselves against their foes; how they are hunted and trapped; 
how they serve man with food, shelter, clothing, finery and other useful and beautiful 
things; all these interesting matters and many more are fully told about. 


Magnificent Colored Pictures 


The work is in six royal octavo volumes of over 500 pages each. They are 
beautifully but substantially bound in half-morocco, with » gold backs. 
There are over 2200 illustrations—the most magnificent set of animal 
pictures ever made. Many of them are full-page Colored Plates in 

from ten to sixteen colors. 
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| day one of the three owners went ashore. 
| the May days slipped by Harvey felt a certain 


| Webster. 


A 6 0 


The Run of the Red 
Salmon 


(Continued from Page 11) 


With May came the days of expectancy, for 
on all sides the trap men were rushing their 


| work to completion, and speculation as to 
| the summer’s run was now the only topic. 


Harvey heard stories of great runs and result- 
ant fortunes, and tales of short runs and the 
losing of traps built from hard-earned savings. 

The three owners had agreed that two 
should remain always by the trap, one only at 
a time returning ashore. Each day the can- 
nery tugs went among the traps, every tug 
having a certain number to visit, and each 
As 


sense of depression. 

June 1 came, and the trap nets swung 
lazily in the tide. June 15 came, and a few 
royal Chinooks played deep in the heart of 


| the trap, and Harvey’s heart beat high for a 
| day. 
| taken out and sent to the cannery, word came 
| from other traps of frightfully light catches, 


Then as a few hundred salmon were 


and gloom settled over the men at the nets. 

“Can it be a famine year?’’ said Webster 
to his partner. ‘‘ Don’t let the boy know yet. 
It will cruelly hurt him.’’ 

But Harvey saw the troubled looks and did 
some thinking for himself. Finally he asked 
his brother why, if the fish were apt to run 
lightly, atrap man should trust all his chances 
to a single pound-net. 

“Suppose the fish run good for but one 
hour,’’? said Harvey. ‘‘If you could store 
them in two or three nets in the water you 
could save them. Now, when your pound-net 
is full you must close your trap and let the 
other salmon run by. In that way you can- 
not take any more salmon till a tug comes 
and brings you an empty scow to put’em in.”’ 

“That’s an old flaw in the system,” said 
“You are not the first to discover 
ite 

“Well, we can be the first to remedy it,”’ 
replied Harvey. 

‘“Now you’re talking business. Just elab- 
orate your plans;’’ and the elder brother 
smiled complacently at the lad. 

“Well, back East they have lobster cars 


| that hold lobsters alive till they are needed. 


Why can’t you hang another pound-net out- 
side this one. Let it hang limp in the center 
till the heart is full and then spill the salmon 
into it. They couldn’t drag it down, and 
after the heart was emptied into a scow, the 
extra net could spill its fish back into the 
heart, and that could be again raised and 
emptied into the scow.’’ 

Webster did not smile at this, for the sug- 
gestion was practical. The more he thought 
of it the better he thought of it. Next day 
the third partner was told of the plan, and 
eagerly moved for its adoption. 

Taking the money received from the small 
catch of Chinook they bought second-hand 
nets and fashioned their spare pound- 
“ Spiller,’?’ Harvey named it. 

Then Webster went to the cannery with 
which he had contracted and made a new 
agreement, which secured a market for all the 
sockeye salmon his trap and spiller should 
take. As the cannery manager anticipated a 
short run he signed at fifteen cents a salmon. 

But hopes built to unusual heights the 
sooner become dizzy. They set July ro as 
the utmost limit for the run of the sockeyes 
—the wealth-bringing run of the red salmon 
—and as the days went by bringing it nearer 
they felt the anxiety of waiting. Day by day 
they inspected their nets to find them swing- 
ing idly on the sides, and at noon the sun 
poured down till the bottom of the heart net 
was visible, stout and strong, but empty. 

July 10 came and went, and July 15 found 
trap men up and down the waterways selling 
out to the canneries. July 20 found the 
three owners of the Alden trap moodily 
tramping the deck of their scow, their faces 
pale with the despair they could not hide. 

As the afternoon of the twenty-third was 
drawing wearily to its close a tug threw a line 
to the Alden scow. The captain was quite 
communicative. 

““The canneries have posted notices that 
their offers for traps will be withdrawn after 
noon to-morrow,’’ said he. ‘‘ You fellows 
better get under cover unless you’ve got cap- 
ital to tide you till next season.”’ 

This gloomy advice, to men who had put 
their all into the trap, was backed up by 
more pessimistic rumors, to the effect that the 
reckless taking of fish during former seasons 
had exhausted the supply. 

The third partner had agreed that no sale 
should take place unless Webster consented. 


SATURDAY EVENING: POST 


But in the face of the depressing situation 
he frankly counseled a sale. 

“Go ashore and get their best offer,’’ said 
Webster reluctantly. ‘‘ Harvey and I will 
be ready to talk business when you return.”’ 

Left to their solitude, the brothers ate their 
supper in moody silence. Nature alone 
seemed kind to them. The Sound lay before 
the sunset with all the blue and metallic 
tints of beaten copper. The sunset itself 
flung out all its warm reds, and the two 
watchers felt its soothing touch. 

Webster was silent. With him affairs were 
at a crisis, and he was not ready for words. 
He watched the sun drop down into the 


ocean, carrying its glory and his own hopes | 


with it. Somewhere in the Orient there was 
a glorious dawn, but in Webster’s heart it 
was night. 

They spread their blankets side by side and 
lay looking up at the stars. The only sound 


in their expanse of water was an occasional | 


splash of a trout and the rippling of the tide 
by the scow. 
‘“ Harvey, it's hard to face the music this 


way. It would be a relief to end it some 
way. Tell me, boy, frankly, shall we sell?” 
““No. We’llcut Harvard out for this year. 


I’ll not have you sacrifice so much for me. 
I ought to share the risk of loss when you 
have offered me a share of the possible 
gains.’”’ 

Webster laid a hand on the shoulder beside 
him and shook it gently. He could not speak 
for a tickling in his throat. 

““T had already decided to see it out,’’ said 
Webster after a long silence. ‘‘I dreaded to 
have to oppose you, but I was ready to do so 
if you weakened. I know it means the pos- 
sible loss of Harvard to you, boy, but think 
what it means to me! You don’t know it, 
but Alice—you know who—Alice Tremont 
—has been counting on this run as much as I. 
I’ve made her think there was no such thing 
as failure. And she has written—that the 
wedding —can be at Christmas——’’ 

A hand went out from the younger brother’s 
blanket and settled over the elder’s lips. 


Then two arms went about a strong man and | 


a head nestled to his neck. Side by side, 
with Puget Sound as their cradle and the 
North Pacific stars for their canopy, the 
brothers slept. 

At dawn Harvey awoke with a start, and 
sat up feeling that some noise had roused him. 
The mist of early morning was gleaming on 
his blanket and the deck of the scow was 
wet. He groped in thought for his bearings, 
when suddenly a great splash behind him 
brought him to his feet. Looking he saw 
that there was foam on the water in the trap. 
With his senses reeling with the possibilities 
of the moment he crossed the scow and 
peered through the net. There, in the heart, 
their lead-colored backs writhing and _ twist- 
ing almost to the surface, were the salmon! 

““Webb! They’ve come! The salmon! 
The salmon! ”’ 

Webster opened his eyes to see a boy wav- 
ing his arms and shouting incoherently, but 
one glance at the trap told him the truth. 

“Boy, you’re a rich man;”’ and the broth- 
ers clasped hands in the moment of their 
victory. 

It was evident to Webster that the fish 
were still entering the trap. There was no 
time to lose, and the brothers promptly 
opened the heart, till the spiller was filled 
and before their wondering eyes the heart 
again filled. 

“A hundred thousand salmon! Boy, each 
fish means fifteen cents as soon as a tug 
comes with scows, and that means $15,000 at 
the cannery. Which one of us rows six 
miles to the dock? The first trap to report a 
catch gets the first scows.’’ 

Harvey rowed, leaving the more experi- 
enced man to watch the nets. 

At Harvey’s message the tug raced back 
for scows, and in an hour all the canneries 
knew that the red salmon were running. 

Twenty times in twenty days did the Alden 
trap: fill its heart and spiller, till on the 
books at the cannery the lucky owners had 
$300,000 to their credit. Then, when the 
run was over, they took stock of their position 
and sold the trap for its full worth. The run 
of the red salmon, though late, was a record 
breaker. 

““You can go to Harvard, and good luck 
to you,’’ said Webster as he handed Harvey 
a check, for the brothers divided their half 
of the proceeds equally. 

But somehow the glint of the sun on a red- 
tiled roof had gotten into the boy’s heart. 
He took his cardinal flag with its white S toa 
Stanford girl'and she embroidered a cardinal 
salmon across its base. 

That’s how Harvey Alden came to be 
called ‘‘ The Red Salmon” at Stanford. 
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i ost Queen Chamois Vests 


for Women and Girls 
are made of chamois, covered with French flannel. 


(Tailor Made) 


_ Perfect protection against cold and sudden changes 
_ against coughs, colds, pneumonia, and all chest and 
Tung troubles. Just the thing for children going to 
school. Protect yourself and your children. Enjoy 
the cold days. 7 

Your druggist should have Frost King and Frost 
Queen. If not, send us price, 88.00, and yourchest 
_ measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 
Children's sizes, &*2.00. 


“PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture.”’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. EREE for your dealer's name. 


BAUER & BLACK 289-299 25ih St., Chicago 


Frost King 


_ This is our popular No. 81. Polished 
| linen hose’ and heavy horsehide com- 
| bined with removable swivel. 


Price $1.50. 


‘Other grades of this same pattern 
‘ at 50 cents and $1.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE, showing illus- 
trations of our whole line of Torrey 
Strops with prices. See 
back of catalogue and learn 
how to hone your razor. 
*T will save you money. 


Send 4c. for sample Torrey 
Strop Dressing. Good for 
any strop. Where dealers haven't 
Torrey Strops we sell direct, 
postpaid, at same prices. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 


Box 2, Worcester, Mass. 


THE STANDARD 
_ OF EXCELLENCE 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 
New York: seed West 23d St. 


9 155-57 Broadway 
isla Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
princifal Boston: 230-32 Boylston St. 

Cities. Phila.: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. ? 


IS YOUR INSTEP LOW? 
GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“Worn inside the shoe,” 


Arch the Instep, In- 
,crease Height, Make 

Better Fitting Shoes, 

Remove Jar in Walk- 

jorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. 
Fequire larger shoes. ¥% in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; 1 in., 50c. 
‘pair. Atshoe and dep’t stores. READ: Send name, size 
it desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


T MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


“HOWARD” © 
Mandolins and Guitars 
Sold by all First-Class Deal- 
ers. Lead allthe rest. Fine- 
ly Illust. Catalog of 80 large 
pes, the finest published. 
ent FREE. Send your 3 
name and 25 cents and we'll © 
- send you set of strings for any 
: inst., and mandolin picks. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 East 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


ht 
TOGRAPH | Of Famous Persons Beer, 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price Lists. 


THE SATURDAY 


Oddities and Novelties 


of Every-D ay Science 


Mining for Rubies 


One advantage gained by the victory of the 
British over King Thebaw, of Burmah, some 
years ago, was the acquisition of the famous 
ruby mines, from which had come the finest 
““pigeon-blood’”’ stones in the world, and it 
was expected that an immense treasure of 
these gems would be found in the royal palace. 
But, although inthe looting of the monarch’s 
hastily-abandoned residence, jars filled with 
rubies were discovered, nearly all of them 
were of little value, being flawed and in other 
respects poor specimens. 

It was a great disappointment. Neverthe- 
less, confidence in the resources of the mines 
was unshaken, and capitalists in England 
were so eager to buy shares in a company 
organized to exploit the ruby fields that the 
police were obliged to defend, with drawn 
clubs, the officers of the concern against a 
swarm of half-crazed would-be investors. 

Shares in the enterprise were boomed to 
astonishing figures, but tumbled alarmingly 
when news began to leak out that the ruby 
craze was likely to prove a bubble. Mining 
had been begun on an extensive scale, but 
somehow the gems did not materialize, and it 
looked as though the fields were much less 
valuable than had been supposed, or as if the 
deposits had been exhausted. After some 
years investors made up their minds that 
their money was as good as lost. Hence the 
great and delightful surprise conveyed by the 
recent intelligence that the mines have begun 
to pay dividends. 

Experience has taught improved methods 
of mining, and arr electrical power plant has 
been set up by the company for washing the 
ruby-bearing earth, called ‘‘byou.’’ This 
byou is widely distributed throughout the 
Mogok Valley. Natives have worked the 
upper crust of it for centuries, and the idea 
now in view is to get at the lower levels and 
dig down to bed-rock, where, because of 


their weight, the largest crystals are likely to 


be found. A fine stone of'twenty-eight carats 
was picked up recently, and its value may be 
imagined from the fact that a ruby of one 
carat is worth four times as much as a dia- 
mond of the same size. 

The British company (as reported by Mr. 
G. F. Kunz to the Geological Survey) is now 
producing fully one-half of the world’s yield 
of rubies, and its leases are said to include 
practically all of the ruby-bearing territory 
of Burmah. 


Artificial Building Stone 


Artificial stone is coming into use more 
and more widely every year. For pave- 
ments it is rapidly supplanting all other 
materials, including brick and the natural 
article, and much of it is being utilized now- 
adays in the building of houses, newly- 
discovered processes having so far improved 
the product as to render it actually more du- 
rable than real stone, and in some cases quite 
as handsome. 

There are several patented processes for the 
manufacture of sandstone, the raw materials 
employed being chiefly sand and lime in one 
shape or another. Granite is reproduced 
artificially by grinding ordinary granite toa 
powder, mixing it with clay, and then sub- 
jecting molded blocks of it to the action of 
intense heat. 

Imitation marble is obtained by mixing 
oxide of magnesium with chloride of magne- 
sium, the former being obtained by burning 
the mineral called ‘‘ magnesite,’’?’ and the 
latter by treating the oxide with hydrochloric 
acid. 

Artificial marble is also produced from 
ordinary plaster-of-paris, hardened by an 
admixture of borax and certain other ingre- 
dients, and agreeably colored with» mineral 
oxides. For this purpose the oxides of iron 
and copper are sometimes employed. 

It will be observed that the, processes used 
are substantially the same as those employed 
by Nature in the making of rocks of various 
kinds. In some cases water is the agent, as 
with the sedimentary rocks which are laid 
down, so to speak, at our very doors by 
skilled artisans with trowel and measuring 
string. In other instances, as in the case of 
the imitation granite, the aid of fire is 
summoned, 

Common bricks, as well as the china dishes 
we use on our tables, are in this latter cate- 
gory, being merely different forms of artificial 
stone, in the manufacture of which heat is 
utilized. 
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Gold and Diamond 
Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


“Direct from Workshop” * 


cS 36 L Ring, 12 diamonds, opal, 14k., 75.00 | 99 
> 40 L. Ring, 5 whole pearls, 14k., . 7.50 ey 
s 45 L Ring, 5 fine turquoise, 14k., 11.00 Ea 
£3 | 49 Ring, opal, 10k., : 350] aS 
nt 54 L Ring, diamond, l4k., 16.00 EE 
se & 55 L Ring, 5 diamonds, 14k., . 24.00] Fa dD 
oss 62 L Ring, diamond, 14k., 25.00 cc § 
te] DN, 63 L Ring, diamond, 14k., 50.00 el roy 
Ooug S 64.L Ring, diamond, 14k., 75.00 eae Lo sp 
8 < 55 149 A Scarf Pin, whole pearl, 14k., 3.00] F2a9 
S$ .S | 81LA Scarf Pin, whole pearls, 14k., . 6.50] og & 3 
Ret ® | 835 A Scarf Pin, whole pearls, 14k... 600] "Soca 
St 4 ex 972 A Pearl Brooch, diamond centre, 10k., 9.50 ages = 
cs 6 ae 974 A Brooch, 7 diamonds, 14k., E 75.00 $ eee cas 
Qos 2 a 975 A et Brooch, diamond centre, 14k., 14.00 y Qs 9 = 
aN 980 A Scarf Pin, 14k.,. y 5 . . ie Laie Wn terglce 
race 4 : » 981 A Scarf Pin, baroque, serpent is rose gold, 8 gE = <1 
3 Ss-c diamond, 14k., e = 5 ‘ . 5.00 N. 7% 5 
= 34 8 1985 A Pearl Brooch and Chatelaine, 10k., 10.00] = RG op 
£085 g | 988A Brooch, 10k., fosen iid, | Seine 1:75; || se, Snes os 
88% 3-8 [990A Pearl Brooch, diamond centre, I4k., A . 1300] SSsa>e 
34 2s, 998 A Pearl Brooch and Chatelaine, 5 whole pearls, & Seer 
Espey | diamond, I4k., 5 ; ? 5 re UN eee arog 5 
o $:3.4 > 1116B Brooch, pearls, diamond, I4k., - . 24.00 SRBene 
eo 3 oS 118 B_ Pearl Brooch and Pendant, 7 diamonds, 14k., 73.00 = Ro nOOAS 
agus 136 B- Pearl Brooch and Pendant,6 whole pearls, See 
eon, “ diamond'centre,4k5 0) 9 3 oe 0s 86,001 |) & 2 
oka 137 B_ Brooch, amethyst, rose gold, 10k., . 5.00 pada 
\ Zz S bales! 1388 B_ Brooch and Pendant, 25 diamonds, I4k., . 140.00 ate bigest 
\ 3% y 6 |146B Brooch, baroque, 5 whole pearls, 14k., 12.00] 
\ tac 147 B_ Brooch, diamond, 14k., . J z 25 00 Ray 
\ On & 148 B- Pearl Brooch, 5 whole pearls, 14lcz, 12.00 Pig O 
S » | 150B Pearl Scarf Pin, baroque, Idk., 3.00} Az 
% a 151 B Scarf Pin, whole pearls, l4k., . 4.50 ne 
3 152 B Scarf Pin, opal, 14k., 0 é 2 . 3.50 a 
A 153 B- Brooch, turquoise matrix, rose gold, 14k., 6.75 o 
to | 119K Brooch, gray finish, sterling silver, 160) Fons 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., Sidsrusive Sais 


f 


Our references ; Henry M, Batchelder, Cashier Mer- /£ 
» chants’ Nat. Bank, Salem; Leland H. Cole, AA 
Cashier Mercantile Nat. Bk., Salem; 

Ilenry C. Millett, Cashier Salem 
Nat. Bank, Salem. 
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Founded ) 

in 1841. 
WRITE INSTANTLY NEVER DROP INK PLEASE FRVERYRODY 

Guaranteed to Write Perfeetly for 5 (more likely to last 20) Years 
Money instantly refunded if perfect satisfaction and comfort is not secured. 
Made in large variety of strikingly original designs, in all sizes, and all kinds 
of points. Moderate prices. 

Your dealer will supply you, or write to us for free descriptive booklet No. 68A and price list 


THE JOHN HOLLAND GOLD PEN CO., 127 to 129 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE QUEEN HYGIENIC $ 
KITCHEN CABINETS from 2.50 uP 


The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented. 
time, trouble, space, labor and money. Have convenient receptacles for all baking 
utensils, cereal products, spices, table linen, etc. We manufacture 20) styles in various 
sizes, ranging in prices from $2.50 upwards. Write for ourcomplete Free 100-page Catalogue. 
We will save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and Household Furniture. 


They are worth three closets. Save 


Z 7 Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s profit 


sey soselin ruLt The Queen Cabinet Co., Dept. L 17—232 to 236 Fifth Av., Chicago, Ill. 


CATALOGUE | 


L-vvant.io-be-a- 
and-ink arlist: 


| 
If you have a liking or natural talent for draw- | 


pen PARKER’S "ks 


aa Eee 


(TrapE Marx) 

. Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
and sick-room. Made of knitted 
wool fabric, lined with 
soft, white wool fleece. 
Worn in rubber boots 
absorbs perspiration. 

< Sold in all sizes by 
dealers or sent by mail, 25c. pair. Parker pays postage. 
Catalog fre. J. UH. PARKER, Dept. 57, 103 Bedford Street, Boston 


ing, cut this out and mail it with your name 
and address, and get a free Sample Lesson, 
Circular with terms, etc. 


SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
85 World Building, New York City 


Money for Christmas Presents 


To any boy who answers this notice we will send 10 copies of next week’s issue of 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


entirely without charge, to be sold at 5 cents each. This will give him 50 cents clear 
profit and establish him in business. After that he can have all the copies he requires at 
the special wholesale price, with the privilege of returning any unsold copies for what he 
paid for them. In addition to the profit earned, we will give to the 100 boys who do 
the best work in November premiums, consisting of bicycles, guns, watches, cameras, 
etc.; or, to any one who would rather have it, the cash at which they are valued. If you 
will try it send us a line, and we will send the first week’s supply, together with full 
directions, the list of premiums and a little illustrated booklet, in which some of 
our most successful boys tell how they have made money. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information. This series combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, 
it is compact and readable. In this busy, bustling age it is required that the information which books contain shall be ready to hand and be presented in the 
clearest and briefest manner possible. These volumes are replete with valuable information, compact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheap- 
ness. They are the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who 

has the desire for self-improvement can afford to be without 

them. They average 200 pages, are 6 x 4'5 inches in size, 

EACH 50 C Ss well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, ACH 50 CENTS 
s with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


ETIQUETTE DEBATING : PARLOR GAMES 


By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life is often marred By William Pittenger. There is no greater ability By Helen E. Hollister. ‘* What shall we do to amuse 
by bad manners. A perusal of this work will prevent than the power of skillful debate. Here are directions ourselves and our friends?” is a question frequently 
such blunders. It is a book for everybody, for the for organizing debating societies, and suggestions for propounded, ‘This complete volume most happily 


select sets as well as for the less ambitious. The sub- all who desire to discuss questions in public. Also a answers this puzzling question, as it contains a splen- 
ject is presented in a bright and interesting manner list of over 200 questions for debate, with arguments did collection of all kinds of games for amusement, 
and represents the latest vogue. both affirmative and negative. entertainment and instruction. 
By Agnes H. Morton, Most persons dislike letter By William Pittenger. What would you not give (te . 

writing because they fear they cannot say just the | for the ability to Reepand to them ? inte ser to eiee td ee Stanyon. ae veer a0 Slew states Se 
right thing. ‘This admirable book not only shows by | iuuch when you can learn the art from this little rp eie 5 na eeone ate st eG pe ie em rate s full 
numerous examples just what kind of letters to write | hook. It will tell you how to do it; not only that, but | © Perform any trick that it contains. SSS 

: , u ’ and detailed descriptions of all the well-known tricks 


for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to become b ¢ i ill sl I a ante 
. aie : y example, it will show you the way. a . P Faas ait ce a 
an accomplished original letter writer. , with coins, handkerchiefs, billiard balls, hats, flowers, 


cards, etc. Illustrated. 
QUOTATIONS . FLO WERS 
By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compilation of pithy By Eben E. Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, PRACTICAL PALMISTRY 


Py TS 7 yen as ; x but few succeed in growing them. With the help so ‘ i 
CCEA CEP IE: Ste gre eg eumeirt g clearly given in this volume no one need fail. It treats By Henry Frith, Palmistry is one of the most 
ment. It contains all the popular quotations in current | ™@inly of indoor plants and flowers, those for window | popular subjects of the day. More people would be 
use, together with many rare bits of prose and verse gardening, all about their selection, care, light, air, interested in it if they properly understood it. This 
not usually found. warmth, etc. volume furnishes full and trustworthy information on 


he subject, and by means of it any one will be able 
SLIPS OF SPEECH Ee NCING torend iy? fimisteated. 


ex t to read character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 
By Marguerite Wilson. A complete instructor, be- 


LZ 


By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them ? ginning with the first positions and leading up to the be 
ae beet of us do. Why not avoid them ey one square and round dances. A full list of calls for NURSING B: 
with the desire for self-improvement can. Yo neces- square dances, the etiquette of the dances and 100 i "3 + * UI § 
sity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, when | figures for the german. Illustrated. By S. Virginia Levis. No household ue Deer ee =e 
this book can be had. It teaches both without the free from sickness, and it generally appears when no Kee 


provision has been made for it. Not every one can 


study of either. CONUNDRUMS I « 
- afford a professional nurse, but no one need be with- 
PRONUNCIATION By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are intellectual ex- out this work. It is the next best thing to a trained 


5 . ; ¢ , “a F Serie = 

By John H. Bechtel. What is more disagreeable than ercises which sharpen our wits and lead us to think The dullest particulars costly Fone has pe 
a faulty pronunciation ? No defect so clearly shows | Quickly, This book contains an excellent collection of | cick in all the simple, as well as the serious ailments 
a lack of culture. This volume contains over 5000 | Overathousand of the latest, brightest and most up- . a i 5 Ps 
words on which most of us are apt to trip. hey are to-date conundrums, to which are added many Biblical, 


here pronounced in the clearest and simplest manner, poetical and French conundrums. LAW, AND HOW TO KEEP 


and according to the best authority. WHIST : OUT OF IT 
PRACTICAL SYNONYMS By Cavendish. Twenty-third edition. “According By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. Most legal difficulties 
By John H. Bechtel. Any one with the least desire | to Cavendish” is now almost as familiar an expression arise from ignorance of the minor points of law. This 
to add to his vocabulary should have a copy of this | as “according to Hoyle.” No whist player, whether | volume furnishes to the busy man and woman infor- 
book. It is designed mainly to meet the wants of the | a novice or an expert, can afford to be without the aid mation on just such points as are likely to arise in 
busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or and supportof Cavendish. No household in which the every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them against 
teacher, the wide-awake schoolboy or girl. game is played is complete without a copy of this book. | mental worry and financial loss. 


Our 96-page catalogue is enclosed with every order, or it can be had for the asking. The books mentioned are for sale at all 
bookstores, or will be mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


STRAIGHT 
FRONT 


[ADIES who prefer to wear a corset waist, 
EFFECT ; 


but wish to conform to the present mode, 
will find just what they need in the G-D Chicago 
Waist, here illustrated. It gives the 


Straight Front Effect 


and still combines with it the comfort and ease 
for which G-D Chicago Waists are famous. 


“Big Four” 


Best Route to 
California 
Colorado Texas 


Vi ° 
a, wy 2G} Chicago 
St. Louis Waists 
WARREN J. LYNCH _W.. P. DEPPE are made in a great variety of styles, either MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route." 


Pan-American Speci 


Ly. Chiengo 6:00 p.m.— Ar, Buffalo 7:45 a, 
* Buffalo 8:30 p.m. (E.T.) “* Chieago 9:30 a. 


“* Pan-American Souvenir,”” “A Summer Not 
Book "and other booklets sent for 4c. posta; 


Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. Asst. Gen’I P. & T. A. 
Cincinnati, O. 


with or without straps over shoulders, to suit 
every corset-waist need of American women. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct 


G-D Chicago Waist, GAGE:- DOWNS CO. 


Low Cut Model. F 
ee Scott Price $100 265 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


A United States 


F E E ‘This handsome county map, 
48x 34. inches, is mounted on 


rollers, ready to hang on the 


wall. It is printed in colors, is thoroughly up-to- 
date and is particularly interesting and valuable, 


UNPARALLELED BARI 


This Accurate Railroad Timepiece = 
Regular price is from $16 to $20. 
Fine nickel jeweled movements, 

Stem wind and | G@uw 

set. Ele 


On 6 e } y Big agency en-|for 2 
ec 10na 00 cases N : graved double case, equal 
” | S A ance to a $50.00 Solid @ 
E. x > 1 3 This remarkable offer is 
One section, or a dozen—just as you need them, but only ff hae ae {4 introduce our splendicl as: 
as you reguire more space. Vhey may be adapted to any : Ui Walehess) Dinmont song 
space —in corners; around pillars; back to back—and are state tae and size devine 
easy to move. Each section is fitted with a glass, non- send this watch by express 
binding, dust-proof door, that opens and shuts without examination. If it ple 
sticking. Made in various sizes to accommodate different the express agent $4.60 
sizes of books. Quartered oak or mahogany. Besides cases 


charges, otherwise not one cent. If not a perfect tim 

aun it back and we will exchange or REFUND YOUR MO! 
for books, Physicians and Dentists 
use them for instrument cases — 


R, CHESTER FROST & CO., Dept. 8, 167 Wabash A 
Jewelers, Druggists and Grocers 


are large users of them. 


Correspondence with dealers 
regarding agencies is requested 


Send for Cat. No. 82 P. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MBG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


as it shows in colors the different divisions of 
territory in America acquired since the Revolu- 
tion. The original thirteen states, Louisiana 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the Gadsden 
purchase, the cession by Mexico and the North- 
west acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 
cents in postage, to pay for packing and trans- 
portation, 


P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent 
C.B. &Q.R.R., Chicago, II. 


HOW TO OBTAIN A ; 
PRINTING OUTFIT FIX 


We are going to give away 5000 Boy’s Print 
print Cards, Envelopes, Linen, etc. The outf 
- of three alphabets of rubber type, a ty 
a tube of ink, an ink pad and a pair 
a wooden type case and a full set of 
The whole outfit is in a neat box. 
=> sell the Boy's Printer; we give them 
“hanmm££mm-2- ee every boy who subscribes for The 8 
for six months. Send us 25c. in silver or 26c, in 
will enter your subscription for six months and 
Boy's Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. Addr 


THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


by increasing your earning power. Become a vegetarian and 
become healthier, stronger, clearer-headed. You'll be able to do 
more work and better work. You'll save in doctor bills, food bills, 
etc. Our magazine explains. Send $t for 1 year, or 25 cts. 
Jor 3 mos. THE VEGETARIAN, 80 MeVicker Bldg., Chicago 


Let us have your name and address for a sam- 
le copy of * ’ . 
Fos ree Redfield’s Magazine 
REDFIELD’S MAGAZINE, Smethport, Pa. 
4 


SAN FRANCISCO, 29 N. Montgomery. 
CHICAGO, 138 Wabash Ave. PHILA., 925 Arch St. BOSTON, 146 Franklin. 


ScorT F. REDFIELD, Publisher. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


i] Volume 174, No. 19 Philadelphia, November 9, 1901 ' Five Cents the Copy 


t Copyright, 1901; by THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, in the United States and Great Britain. Published Weekly at 425 Arch St. London: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. Entered at the Philadelphia Post-Office as Second-Class Matter 
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A 
Few 
Choice 
Pieces 
01 
Exquisite 


NO. 457 121n-FLOWER CENTRE 
' EMPRESS PATTERN 


r Cut @ 
Glass — 


add an elegance to the table service which 
nothing else can give. 


‘“‘Things Beautiful”’ 


| 
| | 
| A handsomely illustrated book, gives a complete de- 

scription of the pieces shown in illustrations and | 

many other exclusive Libbey de- Libbey Cut @lass can | 
signs, together with prices and onlybe found at the best | 


much valuable information re- dealers in each city and 
garding the care and correct use 


of Cut Glass. It is sent free. jBe 
The Libbey Glass Company ‘ 
Dept. M, Toledo, Ohio "8™E2e" 


e 


. 


a 


scone ; MODERN TIMES HAVE 
NOT PRODUCED ITS EQUAL FOR AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION 
Nine Styles from $10.00 to $100.00. Catalogues at all dealers. 5 


¥ 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY Pa : 
NEw YorK OFFICE: 135 Fifth Avenue. CHICAGO OFFICE, 144 Wabash Avenue. \ ; NO. 292 10in. VASE 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT, 15 Cedar Street, New York. : PRISM PATTERN a 


Ge 6 GO Eee A ae 


SR ee 


NO. 211 Qn. BOWL 
© AZTEC PATTERN 


RNAr'owWwWW Aw WH . S SS : csrrereaees 


No. 80. Price #10. Covered with 18k gold, of rich de- 
sign. Most beautiful pen ever made. 


PARKER 


No. 020. Jointless, #2.50. No. 20, Screw Joint, $2.50. 
Nothing fancy. No better writing pen made. 


Fountain Pen 


ee RN 


GEO .S.PARKER 


No. 12. Price ¥6. Barrel inlaid with Mother of Pearl, 
with gold bands. 


Walter Baker & Co.’s Vanilla Sweet Chocolate (“‘the finest 
article made”) is put up in half-pound cakes (price by mail, 
30 cents), in 10-cent packages (price by mail, 12 cents), and 
5-cent packages (price by mail, 7 cents). If you are unable 
to obtain it of your grocer, please write to the address below, ; 
enclosing money order or stamps for what you want. If you 

will give us the name of your grocer, we will communicate 

with him about keeping the goods in stock. 


WALTER BAKER & GOs Limited Do not fail to write for our beautiful catalogue. 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


Pleases others and it will please you 


GEO,S. PARKER 


7 i 


No. 021, $8.50. Practically same as No. 020, with 
addition of gold bands and a size larger gold pen. 
Made in a great variety of styles. Every hand 
can be suited. Prices: $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, 
$5, $6 and $10. Palmer Pens, $1. 


eee 


Spring Lock Jointless, showing (he 
LUCKY CURVE. ; 


DRAWN BY ANNA RICE 


N THE ideal municipality the people will 
be very close to the government. Under 
our present system the people and their 
servants who conduct the affairs of the city 
are too wide apart. A mayor and council 
are elected, and thereafter no one among 
the citizens seems especially to concern 
himself with the business affairs of the 
city unless some great and special occasion 
arises. Of the ordinary affairs and, gen- 
erally speaking, of the extraordinary 
affairs, that come up from day to day the 
citizens know little or nothing. Their in- 
terest is listless. They skim the news- 
paper accounts concerning municipal 
transactions, but know nothing of the de- 
tails of government. 

Under an ideal system, or under the sys- 
tem as nearly ideal as we can hope for in 
the immediate future, all this will be 

changed. -The citizens, whether they pay taxes directly or 

indirectly, will take as much interest in the affairs of their 
government as do stockholders in the affairs of their corpo- 
tations. Vital questions will not be left to the decision of the 
executive and council alone. They will come directly before 

Ke people for a vote. No franchise for a public utility will 

be sold or given away or voted away by delegated powers. 

‘All such matters will be decided at the ballot-box. The spec- 

tacle that we often see now, of invaluable rights bartered 

_ by politicians, will disappear forever; for when a question is 

left for the people to decide it is pretty safe to say that the 

right will prevail. 

Of course, under such a system, the mayor and city council 
will be shorn of considerable power, but no more so than is 
wise or just. Iam fully in favor of giving to the chief officer 
f a municipality very extensive powers, but they should be 
(purely executive. No private corporation dreams of vesting 
its president and directors with unlimited power to buy, sell, 

ve away or exchange any part of the property placed under 
heir control. Matters such as these are passed on by the 
ockholders, and so it should be in municipal affairs. The 

Mayor, like the president of a corporation, should be simply 

€ administrator who executes the wishes and directions of 

© people as expressed at the polls. He should be held to 
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e Ideal City—By Tom L. Johnson 


Mayor of Cleveland 


a strict account- 
ability and every 
voter should feel a 
personal responsibility 
for the action of the ex- 
ecutive. The city, so far as 
its industrial affairs are con- 
cerned, should be considered to 
be simply a big business machine, 
in which every man who has a vote 
will also have the right to demand an 
accounting from the officers intrusted with 
the administration of affairs. 
In explaining what should be the relation of 
the citizens to the government, I have spoken of 
the condition under which no franchise would be 
given away or sold without a direct submission of 
the question to the people at the polls. In making 
this statement, of course, I am taking the conditions 
as they are to-day and not as I should wish them 
to be. Under an ideal system there would be no fran- 
chises to vote away. The city, and not a private cor- 
poration, would own and operate the public utilities, 
such as street-car lines, gas works and lighting plants. 

Such a condition is undoubtedly coming, but how 
soon no one can tell. It may come much more sud- 
denly than even the most sanguine of us expect. Such 
an incident as was witnessed recently in Philadelphia, 
where a gang of politicians deliberately gave away, 
with the connivance and active aid of the mayor, street- 
railway franchises worth millions of dollars, may occur 
even in a city whose citizens are more alert. In that 
event it would not be too much to expect that the 
whole system would be upset at a moment’s notice, 
and that the people would come into their own. 
Municipal ownership is such a rational and common- 
sense proposition that the wonder is it has not long ago 
been adopted. The process of evolution from private 
to public ownership is not nearly so difficult and in- 
volved a matter as most people seem to imagine. Nor 
does it mean that a municipality must of necessity load 
itself down with a great burden of debt. 

I do not advocate the confiscation of street-car lines or 
other semi-public properties for the benefit of the munic- 
ipality. But neither do I advocate the purchase of such prop- 
erties by the people at the artificial values at which they are 
now held under private ownership. I would squeeze the water 
out first. This can be done by a very simple process —by 
imposing the proper burden of taxation and compelling the 
lowering of fares to a reasonable basis, three cents. Sucha 
course would bring the value of the property down to a sound 
and proper basis, and on such a basis a city could buy with- 
out injustice to the private corporation or to its own citizens. 


Free Street-Car Transportation for the Public 


Here in Cleveland we are striving to bring about a state of 
public mind that will, we hope, enable us to see municipal 
ownership in practical operation at a comparatively early 
date. Allthestreet-car franchises in this city expire by 1913; 
most of them expire much earlier. The companies admit the 
expiration of some of their franchises in 1904. The city 
claims an even earlier expiration than 1904 and proceedings 
to declare these franchises expired will be brought at the 
proper time. With the aid of these expirations we mean to 
get our rights without waiting for the special laws that would 
otherwise be necessary to secure lower fares. 
The ideal system of municipal ownership of street railways 
“would give free transportation to everybody. At first blush 
this may seem an extreme step, but that is because we have 
not been used to looking at the matter in the right light. In 
every great office building a system that is in many respects 
the counterpart of the one I suggest is maintained in the ele- 
vator service. All comers are carried in the elevators free 
of charge. No one dreams of collecting a toll or of insisting 
that, in the absence of such a toll, the person wishing to be 
sent to the upper floors use the stairs. The maintenance of 
the elevator service falls upon the tenants of the building, for 
it is included when the rent schedules are fixed. The ten- 
ants in turn pass it along to their customers and clients. 
Every one who pays a lawyer’s bill has the elevator service 
charged somewhere though he may not find it set out in 
detail. The burden scattered among all the tenants and 
their clients is so minute, and the results in comfort are so 
decided, that no one dreams of abridging the service even 
though by so doing the rents might be somewhat lowered. 
Our free streets and roads form another instinctive prece- 
dent for free street-car service. There was a time when every 
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road leading into and out of our cities had a toll- = 
gate. Experience showed the restrictive influence 
of such institutions, and to-day it is only the backward and 
unprogressive community that maintains toll roads. How 
recent has been the change in this direction is made manifest 
by the fact that it is only a few years since the big bridge 
from New York to Brooklyn was made free to foot passengers. 
It may be asserted that a system of free street-car transpor- 
tation would involve a hardship on the tax-paying residents, 
in that strangers coming to the city would be given privileges 
for which they did not pay. In timesof great public gather- 
ings, such as conventions, the strangers might even crowd off 
some of the regular taxpayers. This objection loses its force 
when it is remembered that every stranger must spend money 
for food and lodging, and that a great gathering invariably 
means a considerable increase in business for merchants, 
hotel-keepers and citizens generally. The money left in the 
city by the strangers would more than pay for the free street- 
car rides. In the big office buildings where the free elevator 
service exists the tenants do not demand that the privilege of 
riding be restricted tothemselves. They realize that persons 
who come into the building bring them business and aid them 
in making money. It is to their interest to make the trans- 
portation of these people up and down as easy and comfort- 
able as possible. Out of consideration for its best business 
interests no progressive concern will take offices in a building 
where there is no elevator service. 


Street:-Car Lines Operated by the City 


In case, however, in spite of its manifest advantages, the sys- 
tem of free transportation should be deemed too radical for 
immediate acceptance, the next best plan would be the oper- 
ation of the roads by the city, and the imposition of a fare as 
low as is consistent with the expense of management and 
maintenance. The lower the fare the better for all con- 
cerned. Such a system would have many advantages over 
the system of private ownership for profit besides that of 
securing lower fares. It would eliminate the most prolific 
source of political corruption in our municipal government. 
Take away the private control of public utilities and there 
would be an end to much tax dodging and to much bribery of 
publicservants. This bribery comesin variousforms. Often 
it is in the shape of the direct payment of money to secure 
certain privileges and immunities. Often it is in the shape 
of political preferment made possible through the control of 
the machine by the corporations, which always remain in 
close and responsive touch with machine workers. The gain 
in the direction of a higher moral tone would in itself be 
sufficient compensation for adopting municipal ownership 
even if all the other advantages fell away. 

Pending municipal ownership in one form or another, every 
city should henceforth be most careful, in awarding franchises 
for public utilities, to restrict the term of years the franchise 
has to live and to provide very definitely for the acquisition 
of the rights by the city. All street-car franchise rights 
should be based on three-cent fares, and it should be explicitly 
stipulated that the streets turned over must remain ‘“‘ free 
territory.’’ By this I mean that no city government having 
the rights and interests of the citizens at heart will grant to 
any street-car company, henceforth, the privilege of operating 
over any street to the exclusion of any other line. The 
ideal way for the city, under the system of private owner- 
ship, to grant franchises, would be simply for the operation 
of the road, the city itself building and maintaining the 
tracks and holding them in ownership. If, however, this 
cannot be done, then the corporation seeking a franchise 
should be required to give the use of its tracks to all comers 
on the payment of a proper compensation for such use. 


fin Improved Scheme of Taxation 


The most important feature in the administration of the 
ideal city government will be its system of taxation. If 
we could reach it, the most satisfactory system would be 
the single tax, advocated by Henry George, Land values 
should be made to bear the entire burden of the cost of 
government. All improvements made by citizens should 
be exempt in order to encourage their extension. In the 
absence of the single tax the first thing to be considered in 
adopting a taxation system is the equalization of land values 
for purposes of assessment. The conditions existing in 
Cleveland to-day are undoubtedly typical of those in every 
city in America, and may very properly be taken as a guide. 
Here we find the most gross inequalities in valuation. Some 
land properties are assessed at ten percent. and others at one 
hundred and ten per cent. of their real value. This is due, 
in different cases, either to the ignorance, incompetence or 


corruption of the tax-levying bodies. It is due, too, in some 
cases, to the unscientific and inaccurate system ‘for ascertain- 
ing values that is in vogue. Instead of accurate facts and 
mathematical methods, we leave matters to the individual 
judgment of assessors. 

As a first step toward righting things here, Cleveland is 
ascertaining values under ‘what is known as the ‘‘ Somers 
Unit System of Taxation.’’ Under the direction of Mr. 
Somers himself, a tax bureau has been established and a force 
is now at work ascertaining the true value of our real estate, 
regardless of the opinion and judgment of the assessors. It 
is unnecessary to explain at length here the Somers system. 
Suffice it to say that, under its workings, values in all parts of 
the city are fixed with something approximating mathemati- 
cal accuracy. The system works almost automatically, and 
makes it difficult for under or over valuation to exist. It is 
our belief that its adoption will raise very materially the total 
valuation of land and of franchise values. The increase will 
be mainly at the expense of the large holders of valuable 
sites and franchises. The burden of inequality has fallen 
almost invariably upon the small property-holder, on the 
workingman who owns his own home, and on the small 
merchant. A number of the large owners have been assessed 
only on from ten to twenty per cent. of the true value of their 
land. 

The result of our work in this direction, we think, will be 
either the lowering of the general assessment ratio, which at 
present is sixty per cent. of the selling value, or the lowering 
of the general tax rate. In either event there will be a 
decided relief to the great body of our taxpayers, and, we 
hope, a nearer approach to the idea of putting the burden as 
much as possible on land and franchises instead of on 
improvements which stand for progress and prosperity, for 
lower rents, and for better accommodations. Unfortunately 
we shall not be able to reap the benefits of the new system of 
land taxation for a year to come, as, under the laws of Ohio, 
the work of the Board, performed under the old system, can- 
not be upset for that period. When we do, however, put our 
new system in operation we hope to furnish an object-lesson 
for every municipality in the country. 


Selling Ualue the Right Basis of Assessment 


Further relief for the mass of the people along the line of just 
taxation will come almost everywhere through a more scien- 
tific assessment of municipal privilege. Heretofore, in nearly 
every city, street-car companies, electric-light and gas com- 
panies, telephone companies and the like have been taxed 
only on a small part of the tangible value of their physical 
assets. The city government which does its duty to the 
people will go beyond this. It will tax the corporation on 
the real value, the selling value, of its property, just as it 
taxes the ordinary citizen. It is absurd to say that a street- 
car company, for example, shall be taxed simply upon the 
valuation of its tracks, ties, rolling stock, power-houses, etc., 
or an electric-light company only on its wires, conduits and 
plant. 

The real basis of assessment should be the selling value of 
the property as a going concern, and this can very readily be 
ascertained from the selling value of its stocks and bonds. 
Operating under this idea we, here in Cleveland, have raised 
the assessment of the five companies controlling our public 
utilities (two street-car companies, two gas companies and 
one electric-light company) $18,000,000. This is about 
twelve per cent. of the total valuation of all the real estate in 
the city, and the new assessment which has been placed on 


The Greatest Show on Earth 


The Details of the Coming Coronation 


By the Author of The Prince of Wales’ Set 


HE Coronation of a Sovereign of England is, perhaps, the 
T only great historic pageant which the present genera- 
tion of Londoners has not seen. There is a story of 
how a lady of Queen Victoria’s household once thoughtlessly 
expressed, in Her Majesty’s presence, a wish that she might 
see this wonderful ceremonial. Her slip of the tongue had 
an historic predecessor. Readers of Horace Walpole will 
remember that the lovely Miss Gunning expressed a similar 
wish to one of the Georges. 

The public, which is mainly occupied with wondering 
whether any of its friends possess windows along the line of 
the Coronation procession, can form no conception of the 
enormous amount of work which is being done in order that 
the ceremony may be perfect in every detail. The members 
of the College of Arms and those of the King’s immediate 
entourage have already been for months harder worked than 
ever were the stage managers of any production of Sir Henry 
Irving’s or Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s, nor will their labors be 
ended until some time after next June. More than this, King 
Edward VII himself is by no means the least hard worked of 
those in charge of the arrangements. His Majesty has an 
amazing knowledge of heraldry and ceremonial — perhaps 
hereditary from the Georgian times—and he personally goes 
over such things as the designs for the various heraldic 
devices. Nor is this any mere form, for the designs often 
come back heavily penciled with alterations and suggestions 
such as, ‘‘ Don’t use this,’’ ‘‘ A brighter red,’”’ etc., followed 
by the familiar signature, ‘‘E. R.’’ Indeed, if Edward VII 
had not been called to the throne of the British Empire he 
might very creditably have filled the position of Garter King 
of Arms, and presided over the deliberations of the Heralds’ 
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these corporations has to that extent relieved the small 
taxpayer. It has lowered the general tax rate from three 
per cent. to 2.67 per cent. 

This, it seems to me, is a very long step in the direction of 
shifting the burden to the shoulders that should justly bear it, 
The corporations affected have threatened all sorts of legal 
proceedings to enjoin us from enforcing our levy. But so far 
nothing has come of these threats, and as we have the law on 
our side we have no great apprehension. We are proceeding 
on the cardinal principle that underlies or should underlie all 
taxation: namely, that man owes to society in proportion to 
what he takes from society. 

The proper taxation of steam railroads is a more serious 
and difficult proposition than the taxation of municipal priv- 
ileges. In Ohio the railroads are not paying more than thirty 
per cent. of their just taxation. In other States the conditions 
are about the same. The assessment of railroad property is, 
under the present system, under the control of bodies that are 
subject to corrupt influences in one form or another. That 
they often respond to this influence is made manifest by the 
low assessments that have been levied. Sometimes these 
influences take the form of a direct cash payment. 

In other cases the influence comes through the issuing of 
passes and sometimes through political pressure. In any 
event, the result is the same. 


Getting at the Real Value of Stock 


This condition in Ohio is so grave that it has been made a 
State issue. We have tried by every means in our power to 
get the taxation due us, but under the present laws we have so 
far failed. As with the street railways, so the steam roads 
have always returned their property on the basis of a small 
part of their tangible physical assets, with extreme allowances 
for depreciation. The amounts so returned have been 
accepted, and assessments have been made on this basis, 
each county assessing in proportion to the mileage within its 
boundaries. We propose to get at the true value of the rail- 
road property by taking the selling value of its stocks and 
bonds as with the other public corporations, 

The present political compaign in.Ohio is of special impor- 
tance because of this taxation issue against the railroads, and 
if we carry the State we will secure a condition that, I believe, 
will be emulated by every other State in the Union, establish- 
ing a source of taxation that will go far to helping along ideal 
municipal government by solving the question of income, 
which must always determine the extent and effectiveness of 
city government. Properly solved it will bring about many 
improvements and new ideas, It will enable the municipal- 
ities to improve the schools, to lay out additional parks, and 
to secure suitable public buildings without mortgaging the 
future and without going too deeply into the pockets of the 
working citizens. In all these nfatters all the cities of the 
United States are below what should be the standard. Every 
city should have parks scattered plentifully throughout its 
limits and especially in its congested districts. Nothing so 
directly affects the welfare of the people as a comprehensive 
park system. Such a system should include free baths. 

We should go just as far in this park matter as our income 
will permit. The parks should not only be beautiful but 
useful. There should be no “‘ Keep Off the Grass”’ signs. 
There should be nothing to interfere with the pleasures and 
comforts of the people within the limits of reason. Of course, 
there will be vandals here and there who will perhaps destroy 
some shrub or pick some flowers. They should be dealt with 
individually. The park system should establish all manner 


College. Yetit is amusing to note that there are some people 
who will not let even the King rob them of their glory. The 
private secretary of a minor official was the other day over- 
heard to observe somewhat loftily to a friend: ‘‘ We should 
get on very well except for the interference of ignorant peo- 
ple—I mention no names. Bless you, I don’t believe even 
the King would know how to button up his waistcoat unless 
he applied to us to learn how!’’ 

Before proceeding to any account of the Coronation itself it 
may be interesting to say something of those upon whom the 
present toil falls. These are for the most part the Earl 
Marshal, and the various members of the College of Arms of 
which he is the head. The Earl Marshal is at present our 
premier Duke, the Duke of Norfolk, who receives for his 
duties the princely sum of twenty pounds. Fortunately, 
however, he isa rich man. The office, which has during the 
greater part of its existence been in the possession of the 
Howard family, has been theirs by hereditary right since the 
time of Charles II, At the Coronation of George IV a special 
Act of Parliament had to be passed to allow the grandfather 
of the present Duke to act as Earl Marshal because he was a 
Roman Catholic. The present Earl Marshal is, of course, 
as are all the Howards, a devout Catholic, but the times are 
more tolerant and there will be no special act. However, 
considering the terms of the King’s declaration against 
‘““Popish’’ practices, concerning which there has been so much 
discussion lately both in and out of Parliament, the fact has 
a certain piquancy. It is also curious that the Duke of 
Norfolk, who has to promulgate so many strict rules as to the 
proper attire for every one to wear, should be himself in pri- 
vate life noted for his disregard of the conventionalities of 
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of institutions that can contribute to the welfare of its 
zens. There should be playgrounds, refreshment places, 
public gymnasiums. 

In the matter of public buildings every city should strive 
have something that is not alone useful but ornament 
Every public building should be a public monument. 
should be a lesson to the people in art and architecture. 
a sheer business proposition it pays a city to make ij 
attractive, and nothing will help it along so much as im 
ing public buildings. 


Getting the Best School Buildings 


Special attention should be devoted to the character of 
school buildings, both inside and out. Without un 
extravagance, the school buildings should be of the best and 
the appointments as perfect as they can be made. 
primal proposition there should be ample school accom 
dations for every child of school age. The spectacle 
we see in many of our cities, where thousands of childre 
are denied the benefits of an education for the lack of se 
room, is one of the most disgraceful exhibitions of the ineff 
ciency of our present system of city government. 
The ideal police system is yet to be found. One thing j 
certain: the system so generally in vogue of making spo 
ic raids on disorderly places fails entirely of effectiven 
No permanent good was ever accomplished by a police 
on a disorderly resort. The keepers pay their fines 
resume business. They make good their losses by perp 
ting additional outrages on the public. My father was at 
time the Superintendent of Police in Louisville, Kentu 
The most difficult question he had to deal with was the r 
lation of low saloons, dance halls and other resorts. 
found, after repeated experiment, that the most effecti 
measure with places against which complaint was made was 
to station a policeman in uniform at the door. The polic 
man was instructed to inquire the name and address of evei 
one who went in and out. Of course, in most instances 
man declined to give either, but the presence of the pol 
man and the query were sufficient to keep that particular 
son away from there, and the result was that the business ¢ 
the place was ruined. 2 
Since the present administration has come into power in 
Cleveland this method has been tried with excellent res; 
We have driven six disorderly establishments out of busin 
and have closed up twelve dives that were the resort 
notorious thieves. The disorderly and criminal elem 
having lost its choicest meeting-places, has found Clevel 
very unattractive. Some of the resorts that we closed m: 
a considerable show of resistance. One man who ke 
particularly vicious dive withstood the presence of a po 
man at his door for six months. He brought all sor 
political and personal influence to bear to secure the with 
drawal of the policeman, and when he found this unavai 
he declared he would run anyhow. At the end of six month: 
however, he threw up the sponge. 
Having large discretionary powers, policemen should | 
exceptionally intelligent and should be endowed with 
than the average amount of common-sense. In their selectii 
all questions of politics should be carefully elimina’ 
They should be appointed under a strict civil-service syst 
and undergo a careful mental as well as physical examinat 
In every city department as conducted to-day there 
openings for improvement. I have picked out only a few 
what I consider the most important toward the role 
of ideal municipal government. : 


dress. He will not wear the London top-hat, and innur 
able stories are told of people who did not recognize in 
simply, almost shabbily, dressed man perhaps the mos' 
tocratic of English noblemen. : 

Perhaps the Duke’s most busy assistant is Sir A 
Woods, the Garter King of Arms. Sir Albert, who 

eighty-six years of age, was, as a young man, a “ pur. 
of arms’’ in the procession at the Coronation of 
Victoria. If his health permits him to appear in the 
next June he will be the only person who will have | 
the two successive ceremonials. There is, indeed, still 
a clergyman, the Rev. E. W. Vaughan, who officiat 
Victoria’s Coronation, and was as a choir boy presen 
of George IV! He is now ninety-two, but still actively 
to the business of his parish. 

The Coronation ceremonial will follow the precedent o! 
last two Coronations. To many this announcement is” 
appointment, and it is not unlikely that even His Majes! 
at moments a feeling of regret at not having some of 
splendors of George IV. The Coronation of William I 
his Queen were described at the time as a compron 
between economy and parade. The temper of th 
admitted neither much expenditure nor much cerem 
In consequence, the procession on foot of the Estates 
Realm, from Westminster Hall to the Abbey, was 0 
as was the banquet in Westminster Hall after the rel 
ceremony, with all its immensely interesting and curio 
usages. At the Coronation of George IV the banquet | 
£100,000, and the arms and accoutrements of the Ki 
Champion £2000; so that it is easy to see that a ver 
economy is effected by omitting the banquet. In this r 


ye Coronation of Victoria followed the new precedent set. 
here was no banquet, and instead of the procession on foot 
yere was a more extended cavalcade through the streets. 
his was indeed a revival of an ancient custom, dating from 
se time when the Sovereign slept at the Tower of London 
ye night before the ceremony and proceeded through the city 

) Westminster the following morning. There would proba- 

ly be little protest now on the score of expense, but the 

oronation banquet might seem to many foolishly antiquated. 
nd the Dissenters and Low Churchmen have already begun 

) protest against the possibility of undue ritualism in the 

sligious ceremonial. 

The procession will probably start from Buckingham 

alace, and proceed by Constitution Hill, Piccadilly, St. 

umes Street, Pall Mall and Whitehall! to the west door of the 
bbey. Its probable composition will be something as fol- 
ws: trumpeters, squadron of the Household Brigade, car- 
ages of foreign Ministers and Ambassadors Extraordinary, 
wriages of branches of the Royal Family, the King’s Barge- 
jaster and thirty-four Royal Watermen, carriages conveying 

_.e@members of the Royal Household, His Majesty’s military 

aff on horseback, the Yeomen of the Guard, preceded by 

jeir Exons and Clerks of the Cheque, then the state coach 
mmyeying the King and Queen. With all this there will be 

»suffcient military escort. The state coach is drawn by 
ght horses, attended by eight grooms. There is a Yeoman 
_ the Guard at each wheel and two footmen at each door. 

mn either side ride the Gold Stick and the Captain of the 

eomen of the Guard. 

It is this procession which most people will try to see. 
ands will be erected all along the route and the windows of 
guses will let for enormous sums. Already some houses 

_ ave been engaged at £1000 for the one day. 

_ In a very curious way this trafficking has led to a great 
_ «crease in the business of the insurance companies. When 
_2ople pay such enormous sums to see a Coronation they want 

_» be assured that the Coronation will take place. As this is 

_ >t possible they do the next best thing: they insure the King’s 
_ fe in their own favor for the sum they have agreed to pay. 

his has become so common that it has sent up the premium 

quired. 

| When the King and Queen enter the state coach it is prob- 

_ le that it will be signaled to the crowds along the route by 

_ ie firing of a cannon, as was done for Queen Victoria. 

_ Before their Majesties arrive at Westminster every one who 

_ | entitled to admission will be expected to be in his or her 

ace. Indeed the doors will be closed before that time. In 

_ 338 the Abbey was open from five in the morning. It is.not 

_ kely that any one will be asked to arrive at quite so early 
_ ihour next June. Carefully thought-out police regulations 

_ ill allow things to be managed in a shorter space of time. 
_ tthe last Coronation the arrangements do not seem to have 

_ 2em quite satisfactory. I know an old Irish lady who on 
 jat occasion could find neither carriage nor cab when she 

~ ime out from the Abbey, who lost her slippers in the crush, 

id was forced to go home on foot in white silk stockings. 


| 
} 
| 


Odd Regulations for the Peers 


_ dmission, of course, will be entirely by ticket. The Earl 
_ arshal has already by proclamation called for the names 
_ id addresses of all peers and peeresses who claim the right 
appear. All claims must be in by January 1, so that any 
ty. ser coming into his title after the New Year, or any actress 
_ ho may marry a nobleman next year, will be disqualified 
_ om attending. Peers and peeresses, having applied, will 


ceive a ‘“‘summons to attend.”’? It begins as follows: 
_ Right trusty and right entirely beloved cousin, we greet 
pu well and command you to appear,” etc. 

_ Only Dukes are addressed in this manner, the wording of 
é€ summons being modified as 
_ obility descends. Marquises, 
_ arls and Viscounts are ad- 
_ “essed as “‘ cousins and counsel- 
_ ¢s,’’ but Barons as ‘‘ counselors’’ 
_ ily and not as “‘ cousins.”’ 

_ The Earl Marshal has also 


_ sued the orders concerning 
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the robes and coronets to be worn, 
to give the full text of this order. 


It is perhaps interesting 


That the robe or mantle of the Peers be of crimson velvet, 
edged with miniver, the cape furred with miniver pure, and 
powdered with bars or rows of ermine (that is, narrow pieces 
of black fur), according to their degree, viz. : 

Barons, two rows. 

Viscounts, two rows and a half. 

Earls, three rows. 

Marquesses, three rows and a half. 

Dukes, four rows. 

The said mantles or robes to be worn over full court dress, 
uniform, or regimentals. 

The coronets tu be of silver gilt; the caps of crimson velvet 
turned up with ermine, with a gold tassel ou the top; and no 
jewels or precious stones are to be set or used in the coronets, 
or counterfeit pearls instead of silver balls. 

The coronet of a Baron to have, onthe circle or rim, six silver 
balls at equal distances. 

The coronet of a Viscount to have, on the circle, sixteen silver 
balls. 

The coronet of an Earl to have, on the circle, eight silver 
balls, raised upon points, with gold strawberry leaves between 
the points. 

The coronet of a Marquess to have, on the circle, four gold 
strawberry leaves and four silver balls alternately, the latter a 
little raised on points above the rim. 

The coronet of a Duke to have, on the circle, eight gold straw- 
berry leaves. 


The robe and coronets of peeresses correspond to those of 
peers. The peeresses, however, wear with their coronets a 
cap of crimson velvet, turned up with ermine, with a tassel 
of gold on top. 

These robes are worn over usual court dress. Members of 
the House of Commons appear in court dress. It is interest- 
ing to remember that in ’38 Disraeli, who had just been 
elected to the ’37 Parliament, did not intend to go to the 
Coronation ceremonies because he had no court suit. It was 
at 2:30 A. M. the morning before the great day that some one 
offered to lend him the needed costume, and he was thus 
enabled to be present at the Coronation of the Sovereign 
whose favorite minister he later was. 


Heartburning About Jeweled Coronets 


There has been some heartburning among ladies owing to the 
fact that jeweled coronets are forbidden. But this was 
decided upon precisely to prevent rivalry, and to secure 
some kind of uniformity. 

There is no reason why robes worn at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation should not serve for King Edward’s, provided the 
owners have managed to keep them safe from damp and 
moths. As new robes will cost from £100 to £150 this 
might become an object. But old robes grow shabby, and 
peerages created since 1838 have no robes. Sothe West End 
dressmakers will probably drive a lively trade. The peers, 
of course, all possess scarlet cloth robes, for use, for exam- 
ple, when the Sovereign opens Parliament in person, but these 
will not serve for the Coronation. 

The procession down the Abbey is a gorgeous affair. First 
come the members of the College of Arms; the pursuivants, 
Blanch Lyon, Portcullis, Rouge Croix and Rouge Dragon in 
their tabards; then the Heralds of Arms; and finally the 
Norroy and Clarenceau Kings of Arms. Then follow the 
clergy of the Abbey, and the great court officials, their coro- 
nets borne by pages. Then come members of the Royal 
Family. Then appears the Queen preceded by officials bear- 
ing her Regalia, the Crown, the Ivory Rod with the Dove, and 
the Sceptre with the Cross. The Queen is attended by the 
Mistress of the Robe and by six daughters of Earls, and on 
either side walk five Gentlemen Pensioners, and then follow 
Ladies and Women of the Bedchamber. Next comes the 
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King’s Regalia, St. Edward’s Staff, the Golden Spurs, the 
Sceptre with the Cross, three swords, including the one 
known as Curtana, and then, attended by the Earl Marshal 
and the High Constables of England, Scotland and Ireland, 
the Sword of State, the Sceptre with the Dove, the Orb, and 
St. Edward’s Crown. Then comes the Bible, with the Patina 
and the Chalice. Finally the King appears, attended by the 
Bishop of Durham, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, and a great 
train of officials, their coronets borne by pages. The Yeomen 
of the Guard, with their officers, close the procession. 


A Ceremonial of Elaborate Forms 


The ceremonial, in which a great number of Bishops have 
part, begins with what is called the Recognition, in which 
the Archbishop of ‘Canterbury announces the King, and the 
people reply ‘‘ God Save King Edward VII.”’ 

In the offering, the King offers an altar-cloth of gold and 
an ingot of gold at the altar. The Queen having made a 
similar offering the Litany is said. The Oath is then admin- 
istered. The anointing comes next. The King is disrobed 
of his crimson robes and his cap of state. He then takes his 
seat in the celebrated King Edward’s chair and is anointed on 
the head and hands with consecrated oil by the Archbishop. 
It may be said in passing that King Edward has shown some 
disinclination to this part of the ceremony, as being on per- 
sonal grounds rather distasteful. It will probably be gone 
through with, but it may be understood that the Archbishop 
will make the sign of the cross on His Majesty’s forehead 
with the lightest touch. 

Then comes the offering of the sword, after which the King 
is invested with what is known as the Imperial Mantle, a 
Dalmatic Robe of Cloth of Gold. Then, sitting down, he 
receives the Orb, and having returned this, the Ring. Care 
will be taken to avoid a repetition of the unfortunate occur- 
rence of 1838. The ring was too small, but the Archbishop 
insisted that the Queen must put it on. She did, and the fin- 
ger soon was swollen and very painful. 

Next the Lord of the Manor of Worksop, at present the 
Duke of Newcastle, presents the King with an embroidered 
glove which His Majesty puts on his right hand. He then 
receives a sceptre in either hand, the Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop supporting his right arm. 

Then comes the crowning, at which cheers are proper in 
the Abbey itself, while outside drums beat, trumpets sound 
and cannon are fired. As soon as the King is crowned the 
Princes of the Blood Royal and other Peers put on their cor- 
onets, the Bishops their caps, and the Kings of Arms their 
crowns. The King then retires from the chair and is enthroned 
beneath the central tower, and receives the Homage, first of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the other Lords Spiritual, 
then by Princes of the Blood and Peers. This ceremony con- 
sists in kneeling before the Sovereign, repeating the words of 
Homage, and, as understood up to 1838, kissing him upon 
the left cheek. King Edward firmly declines to be kissed. 


The End of the Brilliant Pageant 


After the Homage the Holy Sacrament is administered to 
their Majesties and the procession then leaves the church. 
At the west door the Garter King of Arms proclaims to the 
people the King’s title, after which the somewhat wearied 
Sovereign is allowed to return to his palace. 

Formerly a fair was held in Hyde Park on Coronation Day, 
with all kinds of performances, dancing booths and eating 
places. But such things are less popular than they used to 
be, and to modern taste such a fair would scarcely seem 
a dignified way of celebrating the day. It has also been 
the custom that all the theatres should give free perform- 
ances that evening. This question is now being discussed, 
and it may be arranged that 
next June London can troop into 
any theatre free. But it must be 
said that on the theatrical side 
there is an inclination to take a 
holiday and see the Coronation 
rather than play for the amuse- 
ment of others. 
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The Remittance Man—aA Tale of a Prodigal 


By W. A. Fraser 


PART I 

EAN RUTHVEN, living in England, had a son, 
D George. This would have been a very ordi- 
nary state of affairs in the ordinary course of 
events; but that George Ruthven was the son of a 
Dean, or of any other great church dignitary, was most 
certainly a rather unbelievable fact. His life was about 

as uncanonized an affair as one could well imagine. 

There was nothing terribly wrong—just a chronic 
condition of unsatisfactory facts judged from a cleri- 
cal point of view, horse-racing entering largely into 
the business of his existence. 

Well, finally, his father, the Dean, consigned him 
to the ranching country in Western Canada: the Car- 
gelly District. To place everybody on even terms in 
this story, I may as well state that from Fort Macleod 
to Cargelly is known as the ‘‘ Remittance Belt; ’’ peo- 
pled partly by just such as George Ruthven— young 
men sent there to be out of the way of Piccadilly 
civilization, and maintained by parental remittances. 

Of course, George was consigned to some one—he 
and his ten thousand pounds that was to start him in 
cattle ranching; but that didn’t matter— nothing matters 
in the West, for things must work out their own salvation 
there. Besides, what mattered it how the money was spent? 
It would go anyway: remittance men weren’t expected to make 
money —they were there to spend it; sent by a Providence 
which answered the prayers of the men in waiting, the Old- 
timers. 

So when the son of the Dean landed in Cargelly he was 
welcomed as a part of the manna shower, made free of the 
Club, and colloquially branded the ‘‘ Padre.’’ 

There was no Board of Trade in Cargelly —just a billiard 
table at the Club. And the Padre’s affairs were arranged 
as the affairs of the other remittance men had been, by the 
chiefs, sitting in solemn conclave about this substitute for a 
council board. 

“A shoemaker should stick to his last,’’ was a patent phi- 
losophy; the Padre herding cattle was a grotesque conception. 
What good would it do—the cattle would die of anthrax, or 
some other infernal thing that was always bothering, and the 
golden sovereigns he had brought would somehow be lost out 
on the dismal plain. It was the stupid calculation of a man 
sitting in London, this idea of Padre’s proper sphere. What 
he knew all about was horses and racing—there was no 
doubt about that; he was jolly well full of the thing. 

Of course, he would have to have a ranch and a shack; but 
that was easy: so many square miles of air bottomed by a 
short-grassed plain. It didn’t even have to be surveyed; it 
ran from Smythe’s Ranch to Dick’s Coulee—ambiguous, but 
wholly satisfactory for all requirements. 

Then a shack was thrown together; the ark, battering- 
rammed into a square building, would have been an artistic 
villa by comparison. 

The selection of the race horses required more care. Sev- 
eral of the chaps had horses to sell; incidentally every 
racing man has a horse or two waiting for a buyer more 
eager than wise. However, in the end the Padre was fairly 
well stocked with horses. 

Sport of Kings! but the gods had been kind to the dwell- 
ers in the wilderness when Dean Ruthven had been hypno- 
tized into sending George the Wayward to the tents of Shem. 

And while the direct offerings contributed in London went 
to the heathen in Africa and divers other places, the indirect, 
that was the Dean’s by right of arrangement, helped clothe 
the heathen in Cargelly and educate his tenderfoot son in a 
knowledge of men’s ways. 

Of course, ten thousand pounds requires some accounting 
for if it be expended, and the Padre sent home a fairy tale 


_ Editor’s Note—This story will be concluded in next week’s 
issue. 
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that would have 
gained him a prize in 
any literary competi- 
tion. The rolling 
prairie was handled 
with conventional 
skill; the invigorating 
atmosphere was 
treated artistically; 
the future of the cattle 
trade was culled from 
Governmental Blue 
Books. His own ranch, ‘‘ The Deanery,’’ was touched upon 
with diplomatic modesty; it would not do for him to boast 
of his success at this early stage, he stated, but he had 
most assuredly stumbled upon a real good thing. He wrote 
this last statement quite inadvertently, for the good thing so 
prominent in his mind was ‘‘ Whirlwind,’’ a Montana-bred 
four-year-old mare; but he allowed the statement to stand. 

The Dean was delighted when he received this epistle; the 
Padre had stated at the Club that his father would be. 

The career of a racing man is always checkered, and the 
Padre had his ups and downs —a whole raft of downs. 

But there was no doubt about his popularity, for he had 
just the funniest nature that a man could possibly have. His 
friends did not despoil him through any sense of meanness; 
they simply felt that remittance money had been predestined 
for the good of the greatest number. Socialistic faith con- 
doned all their acts of piracy. 

Encouraged by his first literary effort, George drew such 
Utopian pen-pictures of his ranch life that the Dean began to 
long for a sight of the paradise which contained his son. 

As the ten thousand pounds dwindled into as many pence 
the Padre waxed more eloquent; and in the end something 
akin to a falling of the heavens occurred. 

That night the Padre strode into Cargelly Club with the 
hoarfrost of an approaching domestic storm thick upon him. 
‘What do you suppose is up, you fellows?’’ he gasped. 

“Not Whirlwind! Not gone wrong, has she?’’ queried 
one excitedly. 

‘“ Bah!’ ejaculated the Padre; ‘‘do you think I’d make a 
fuss about that? ”’ 

“Let a man guess,’? commanded Major Lance. 
‘“ Sunflower has gone back on the Padre.’’ Sunflower was a 
girl, also in the story. 

“Don’t chaff,’ pleaded the Padre petulantly. 
serious business. The Guv’nor is coming out. 


/t was an eye-opener to the ecclesiastical 
traveler, this reception of much multitude 


“This is 
By Jove!” 
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A silence, an unhealthy quiet, settled over 
the Council. 
‘“He’ll be here on the twenty-first,’ 
tinued George despondently. : 
‘“Thunder! the race meet is on the twenty 
ninth,.’’ . 
‘‘ That’s just it,’? lamented the Padre. 
Whirlwind must start; if she didn’t, 
Winnipeg horse would clean them out. 
The Padre thought ruefully of his glam 
ous account of the cattle ranch and the | 
herd of many cattle. Besides, the Dean y 
deuced inquisitive; that was his busines 
investigate and lay bare the truth. 

““T say, you fellows,’’ cried the Padre 
haven’t got a hoof—not a split hoof, o1 
“The Deanery.’ What am Itodo?” 7 

The others had been thinking only 
Whirlwind; this was a new problem. 

““ You surprise me,’’ said the Major. 
the Dean expect to see cattle on your ran 
he queried with solicitous sarcasm. 

‘“Don’t be inquisitive!’’ interrupted 
““ Of course he will. What do you suppos 
is coming here for—to play whist?’’ 

The Padre stroked his moustache and looked 
grateful. . 

‘“Who’s got any cattle?’’ queried the M 
“‘ Here, Lancaster, you have.’’ 

“Oh, they’re all mixed up with everyb 
else’s on the range.’’ 

‘““All the better,’’ retorted the 
““Some of you fellows must round up 
bunch of a couple of hundred, and run 
out to ‘The Deanery’ for Ruthven. 
Guv’nor is coming out here to see some 
and we can’t give the country a black eye. 

““Gad! I should say not,’’ chipped i 
owner of Pot Luck Ranch. ‘‘ He’d go b 
and stop all emigration; then what would become of | 
chaps with no remittance Johnnies to batten off ?” é 

““By Jove! You fellows are a good lot,’’ declared t 
Padre; ‘‘that’s a weight off my mind. I’ve been in no 
of a blue funk ever since I got the pater’s letter. Al 
Whirlwind 2 

‘“Yes, what about the mare?’’ they all cried in simultane 
ous anxiety. 

‘Well, the Guv’nor’s death on gee-gees.”’ 

“ Strange,’’ muttered the Major sarcastically. 

“Don’t bea flippant goat,’’ snapped Ruthven. 
race horses worse than — than ——’’ 

‘“ Than the man in opposition,’’ volunteered Pot Luck. 

““ Exactly —if possible,’’ concurred George. j 

“Cable him you’re dead, Padre,’’ suggested a big 
from whose broad shoulders hung a silk-worked buc 
coat. 

““That wouldn’t stop him,’’ said the Padre; ‘‘ nothin 
stop him—you don’t know the Guvy’nor, you fellows. 
he gets an idea in his head you’ve simply got to sit tight 
dodge the idea—that’s all; I know him.”’ 

““Coming on the twenty-first,’’ mused the Major; 
the races are on the twenty-ninth —a whole week; dou 
he’ll stay that long.’’ : 

“ Hope not,’’ ejaculated the son. ‘‘ It wouldn’t be so bad 
if I didn’t have to ride the measly beast myself; she doest 
gallop well for any one else. How the deuce am I to 
her, with the Guv’nor about? ”’ 

“By George!’’ exclaimed Pot Luck; ‘‘if the Dean 
we must get Sunflower to help us out; she’s clever—t 
no doubt about that—just confide the whole business 
and she’ll keep him out of the way.’’ 

Then for days the Council in their spare moments p 
for the advent of Dean Ruthven. The Padre’s ranc 
stocked with cattle; the shack knocked into some s' 


Coy 
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hape; ; débris thrown into a little coulee; a permanent staff 


wo servants put on; three or four cow-punchers hired to 
1 the range; and an evanescent air of prosperity sprayed 
the place. 

1 these details were arranged by the Council; the Padre 
told off to the training of Whirlwind and the other 
1ine marvels in his racing string. 

ru he Sunflower, so named because she was just like one of 
he slender, bright, happy, delicate-leaved sunflowers of the 
srairie, would most certainly have done a great deal more 
an this for the Padre, because—because—well, never 
nd. Love is a compelling master. She was of good fam- 
ly, and lived with her brother, Colonel Sloan, who was 
ndian Agent on the Blood Reserve. The Colonel was not of 
ae Council, and had an idea that his sister might do much 
etter than marry George Ruthven. 

As arranged in the calendar, the twenty-first came around 
aits proper place, and, according to a telegram received, 
ae Dean would arrive by train that night, or, really, next 
aorning, at two o’clock. 

The Council passed a resolution, unanimously, that they 
ld act as a bodyguard to the Padre upon the arrival of 
‘ father. The late hour was no bar to this, for, as a rule, 
‘argelly went to bed very early—in the morning. 

Divers games of more or less scientific interest helped 
rhile away the time, and the Club Steward had received 
rders to pass the word in time for them to reach the station 
efore the arrival of Dean Ruthven’s train. 

' George was arrayed in orthodox, more than orthodox, 
anch costume. Beginning at the bottom, his feet were tight 
ramped in narrow, high-heeled, Mexican- -spurred riding 
oots; brown leather chapps, long-fringed up. the sides, 
pread their wide expanse from boot to hip; a belt, wide as 
-surcingle, acted as a conjunction between these and a 
‘annel shirt, wide open on his sun-browned throat; 
uckskin coat, wide-brimmed cowboy hat, and a 
_eneral air of serious business completed the disguise. 
| All the fellows approved of the get-up. It was the 
sual antithesis to Regent Street regalia; all the 
‘emittance men went in for it when they were 
oung in their Western novitiate. 

“Tt will be worth a thousand pounds to you, at 
sast,’’ the Major said. 

melt will gladden your parent’s heart,” 
‘eclared Pot Luck; if you don’t look 

funny as Buffalo Bill.” 

Ruthven stalked across the hardwood floor 

if the billiard room proudly; his narrow- 

eeled boots jingled their old spurs until 

3 clanked a victorious pean. Every- 

say looked pleased. 

“Touch him for two thousand guineas,”’ 

azarded Drake, who was in from his ranch 

tetand Off; ‘‘ hanged if I ever saw a better 

t up cow- -puncher than you are, Padre.’’ 

| Wish the Sunflower could see him now,’’ 

juttered Pot Luck; ‘‘she’d give him his 

oe, ” 

‘Train’s on time, gentlemen,’’ 
iteward, at the billiard-room door; 
ere in five minutes.’’ 

‘As the Council trooped out the Steward told 

le Second Steward that he ‘‘ reckoned as ’ow the 
x0ov’nor of the Territories was coming up from 
tegina. There’ll be Gimmy to pay, too, if it’s ’im, 
res a corker—an all-night bird.’’ He didn’t know 
twas a Dean coming all the way from London to see 

is reformed son. 

Ruthven walked up and down the station platform with 
ess assurance than he had the Club billiard room. ‘‘I’ll be 
na bally hat,’’ he confided to the Major, ‘‘if the Guv’nor 
nds out anything; and he’s got eyes like a fluorescent lamp. 
t home he spoiled one of the best coups any man ever had, 
nd said he was glad of it, too, though it broke me.’’ 

The blare eye of the express swayed drunkenly around a 
urve; giant wheels crunched from steel rails an unofficial 
“nnouncement of Dean Ruthven’s arrival. It startled the 
‘adre—it was like a premonition of evil. A heavy-eyed 
jorter struggled from the sleeper, dark, bulging objects 
linging to him at every angle; behind came a slim, stoop- 
neta man in heavy ulster. 


said the 
““She’ll be 


“ That’s the Guy’nor,’’ murmured Ruthven; and, striding 
_orward, took cheery possession of the Dean. It was an eye- 
‘pener to the ecclesiastical traveler, this reception of much 
aultitude: also what a whole-souled grip these Westerners of 
talwart frame were so prodigal of. They were introduced 
” masse—tfor the Western night wind was bleak—as 
rge’s fellow-ranchers. 

Of course most of them really were ranchers of sorts; and 
Imost every one had a brand—also of sorts. However, 
Jean Ruthven and his son marched at the head of a goodly 
jompany to the hotel. There, in the warm light, the Council 
vere introduced individually, and pressed upon the pleased 
a whole-souled invitation to spend a week or more at 

ach ranch. 
My! but the Dean was proud of hisson. He attributed the 
‘Aspiration that had induced him to send George to Cargelly 
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to the very highest authority. He told the Padre this ina 
moist voice; he was so sure of it that Ruthven said not a 
word about Whirlwind or any other dispensation of his own 
arranging. 

After his father had retired Ruthven joined the Council at 
their Club, and the plan of campaign was more definitely 
traced on the map. 

““We’ve omitted something,’’? said the Major. ‘‘ You’ve 
got three cow-punchers, Padre, but you’ll need an overseer; 
it quite slipped my memory. They’re great on the overseer 
business in the old land; I know them. One of you fellows 
will have to volunteer— it adds dignity to the profession.’’ 

Drake said he’d go, for he wasn’t returning to Stand Off 
till after the Meet, anyway. 

Next day the Dean, young Ruthven, and the newly evolved 
overseer drove out to ‘‘The Deanery’’ Ranch, ten miles south. 
The Western air, made tonic by ozone which it had picked 
up in the Rockies, plain to view not fifty miles away, tingled 
the nerves of the London churchman and sweet-breathed his 
heart until the short-grassed prairie, flower-studded and 
bright sky-topped, full of its great measure of boundless rest 
and untortured calm, almost blotted out all other desirable 
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with blanched face, tumbled in a heap 


places from the face of the earth. No wonder his son had 
reformed; in such surroundings a man must become a child 
of Nature, a simple doer of good deeds — become filled with a 
desire to benefit his fellow-men. He would take care that 
friends of his at home, two friends in particular, who also 
had sons of unblest restlessness, should know of this safe 
haven for the wayward craft. 

Sitting beside his stalwart boy, he of the divers race-horses, 
the Dean thought these beautiful thoughts, and made a 
mental calculation that, speaking of sordid things, he would 
spare another five thousand pounds if his son’s ranching 
business seemed to require it. By a remarkable telepathic 
coincidence, George the Padre was at that very moment 
wondering how much he might induce his father to advance. 
He was actually in somewhat of a financial hole; unless he 
managed to win the Ranchers’ Cup at the forthcoming Meet, 
the hole would grow so deep that he would probably come 
out in China, or some other place. 

The prairie road, builded by nothing but the wheels that 
had fashioned its course, was as smooth as a boulevard, so 
they were at the ranch in less than two hours. The shack 
was not like anything the Dean had ever seen in England. 
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Once he had seen a couple of goods cars that had suffered in 
a run-off, and, somehow or other, this memory came back to 
him at sight of his son’s residence. He had brought a bag 
of clothes, meaning to stay several days— but he didn’t. 

Ruthven and the overseer would ride their horses to where 
the herd was out on the range, and the Dean would drive the 
buckboard in which they had come. And there were cattle 
right enough —cattle all over the range, for the Council had 
done its work with great executive ability and indiscriminate 
selection. Probably no rancher had ever owned such a 
variety of brands; if the cattle could have been stood on end, 
one on top of the other, they would have constituted a fair 
obelisk, with a charming diversity of hieroglyphics. The 
Council had either forgotten all about this matter of brands, 
or trusted to the churchman’s ignorance of mundane affairs. 

The Dean was delighted; it was like handling the gold 
from a mine in which he had shares. 

George and the overseer rode out to drive up the steers so 
that the Dean might sit in his buckboard and review them, 
much as a general has soldiers file past. 

‘“ There goes the Toreador’s Delight,’’ cried the man from 
Stand Off to George, as they galloped, pointing to a big short- 

horn bull. ‘‘ Where in the name of the Chinook did he 
come from?’’ 

‘“He belongs to the Gridiron Ranch,’’ answered the 
Padre; ‘‘ though personally he thinks he owns the whole 
prairie himself, for he’s got a beastly temper. I hope he 
doesn’t take umbrage at the Guv’nor’s presence, and raid 
the buckboard.’’ 

“ He won’t bother him so long as he’s in the buck- 

board; I shouldn’t like to meet him afoot though. 
Any of them are bad enough when a man’s set 
afoot; but this brute is worse than a Sioux Indian.’’ 
““Gad!’’ laughed George; ‘‘the fellows have 
rounded up every hoof within a hundred miles, 

I believe. I’m afraid they’ve overdone ‘it. 

Instead of parting, the Guv’nor will want a 
dividend.’’ 
As George and his cowboys hustled up the lag- 
gard animals, Toreador’s Delight sauntered 
nonchalantly up to where the Dean sat in his 
trap. As Drake had said, if Dean Ruthven 
had stuck to his ship the a/ fresco bull fight 
that presently matured would not have mate- 
rialized; but the Dean was as inquisitive as 
an old hen, and, like the bait of an evil fate, 
on the bull’s side was a diabolical-looking 
brand. It was the huge Gridiron of the 
Gridiron Ranch. More than that it was 
semi-raw, for they had lately acquired 
Toreador and thrown their brand on him. 
““A frightfully cruel thing,’? mused the 
Dean; ‘‘ poor brute!”’ 
Through his humane mind, also meddle- 
some, flashed divers schemes for marking 
cattle, quite superior to this barbarous 
method. ‘‘ Poor old chap!’’ he murmured. 
The bull was eying him with a plaintive, 
hurt expression that fairly went to the old 
man’s heart. Swarms of fiendish flies tor- 
menting the cattle in a general way, assailed 
this tender brand-mark on the bull with fierce 
rivalry. 
“Tt’s a shame—poor old chap!’’ ejaculated 
the Dean, putting the reins down, picking up 
his umbrella, and descending from his chariot. 
Toreador’s Delight eyed this departure with eager 
wistfulness; at least the old man thought so. 
“Soh, bossy,’’ called the Dean, in a soothing voice, 
as he walked over to old Toreador. The bull backed 
up a little; a man on foot was something new to him— 

a man on foot in a long, black coat, and a high white collar 
was something utterly new. A horseman was part of the range 
—he could understand that; but this new something coming 
straight for him brought a light in his eye that Dean Ruthven 
should have been more familiar with than he was. 

““Soh, bossy! don’t be frightened—I won’t hurt you,’’ he 
assured the bull, edging around to drive the flies from his 
tender side. 

Toreador answered nothing; he was simply waiting for the 
attack to begin—he was ready. 

There! with a deft side step and a brush of the umbrella, 
the Dean had put the wicked torturing flies to flight. 

As the brass-ringed end of the umbrella touched the seared 
bars on Toreador’s side he gavea bellow of outraged sur- 
prise. That was where the attack was to be made, eh? 
With lowered head, in which fairly blazed two lurid, red- 
streaked eyes, he whisked about, and steadied himself for a 
charge. 

Even as the flies had fled, so fled the Dean; he departed 
with extreme velocity. Light of frame and nimble of foot, 
he saved himself from the first rush, and made for the buck- 
board. Alsodid Toreador. It seemed something substantial 
to get at, this part of the thing that had stung him in the 
side. 

As Dean Ruthven skipped behind the wheels the bull 
crashed into it; the horse, surmising that there was trouble 


in the air, diligently pattered over the plain, leaving one of 
the hind wheels strung on Toreador’s horns. The Dean had 
thrown all his ecclesiastical dignity to the winds—even his 
coat, and was busily heading for the much despised shack. 

Toreador gathered up the coat with a frantic jab and it 
nestled down over the spokes of the wheel he was carrying. 

Fortunately for the humane parson his son had seen from 
a distance his attempt on the friendship of the bull. “‘ My 
God—Drake!”’ he exclaimed; ‘‘the Guv’nor’s afoot! Old 
Toreador will pin him sure as a gun!”’ 

‘“ Of all the stupid dogies—gallop, man 

With quirt and spur the two lashed their broncos into a 
frenzy of speed. The prairie swirled dizzily under the 
reaching hoofs of their straining steeds. Would they be in 
time? The crash of the buckboard startled a muffled cry 
from George as he drove cruel, cutting rowels up his 
bronco’s flank. Would he be in time? 

On they galloped, neck and neck, throwing loose their 
lariats as they leaned far forward and coaxed their broncos 
to give the last ounce of speed that was in their strong limbs. 
Even the horses knew! How they galloped! The racing 
seat of young Ruthven helped his mount, and he drew away 
from the man from Stand Off. 

When Toreador checked for an instant at the black coat, 
the horsemen were not a hundred yards away. The Dean 
was fleeing for his life. Now behind him thundered the 
maddened bull; fifty yards! thirty! twenty! What an 
interminable age it took to cut down the brute’s lead. 

Now Ruthven’s bronco had his nose on Toreador’s 

quarter, galloping as though he knew a life was at stake. 
His rider raised his right arm and swung the lasso. 
Would it go true? Would it hold? The bull’s horns 
were low as he galloped—would the rope miss? If it 
did, by a hair’s breadth, the Dean, who was almost under 
the huge nose, would surely be killed. 

““Good boy!’’ shrieked Drake as the lariat sang in 
its tense strength, and the noose slipped tight and strong 
over Toreador’s horns. ‘‘Szzsh /’’ went the other rope; 
and the two broncos, thrown on their haunches, fairly 
skidded over the smooth grass plain, carried by the im- 
petuous rush of the huge bull. 

But Toreador was stopped; and the Dean, 
blanched face, tumbled in a heap, twenty feet off. 

‘““You’re not hurt, Guv’nor?’’ called the son, as he 
and Drake, sitting well back in their saddles, held the 
snorting Toreador tight-lashed in subjection. 

““No, thank Providence!—and you also, boy; just 
shaken up a bit—that’s all.’”’ 

“Well, you’d better walk on to the shack, if you 
can manage it, and we’ll give this brute a run that’ll 
cure him for a day or two.’’ 

It was most decidedly a close shave; it also most 
effectually cured the Dean of any lurking desire to spend 
a few days in the seclusion of a quiet ranch. 

“Your father will want to leave soon, sure, after 
this,’’ confided Drake. 

‘“ By Jove! we were just in time,’’ muttered the Padre. 

After the Toreador had been galloped, quirt-lashed 
and bronco-hustled until his tongue lolled like a wet 
rag, the two horsemen cantered to the shack. The Dean 
had had enough inspection for one day; also he was too 
much battered about to sit a saddle to Cargelly; and, 
as has been said, Toreador had thrown the buckboard 
slightly out of gear. 

If the churchman had been proud of his son before 
over the huge herd of borrowed cattle, he now fairly 
worshiped him because of his manly rescue. He dwelt 
at great length upon the hard life his dear boy must be 
leading —of course this was quite true, literally, but the 
Dean meant a totally different hard life—a hard life of 
exposure, riding the ranges, roping cattle, and all the 
rest of it. 

But the Padre had not picked up the roping business 
as a working exercise; he had taken to it as part of the 
racing game, so that he might compete in the annual sport. 

Next morning they jogged back to Cargelly. The Padre 
was wondering whether his father would decide to leave 
that night, or next day. The Dean set his mind at rest on 
this point by observing: ‘‘ George, at first I meant to spend 
but a couple of days with you, but—but—well, never mind 
—you’ll be pleased to know that I have changed my 
mind eH 

“ He’s going to-night,’’ thought the Padre. 

““T shall stop at least a week—I can manage it’”’ and 
the Dean laid a hand tenderly on his son’s arm. 

The Padre groaned inwardly. 

That night, after the Dean had gone to bed, the Council 
took up al] these many matters, and discussed them diplo- 
matically. The saving of the old gentleman’s life would, of 
course, bring funds to the Padre; also the stocking of the 
ranch had been most successfully managed. If it weren’t 
for the race meeting there could be no harm in the Dean’s 
staying with them; but how in the world were they to keep 
him out of the way long enough to try Whirlwind with the 
new horse, Gray Bird, that Ruthven had just got up from 
Montana? In fact, what were they to do with him on race 
day itself? 

““We could manage the trial,’’ said Major Lance. 

“But I’ve got to be there myself,’’ pleaded the Padre, 
“and I can’t leave the Guv’nor.’’ 

“Do any of you fellows know a church—say, ten or 
twenty miles out?’’ queried the Major. 

““ There’s one at Bow River Crossing,’’ answered Drake. 

“That'll do,’’? declared the officer; ‘‘ you can work it. 
Get the clergyman there to invite the Dean to some sort of a 
tea-fight—read a lecture to young men on the evils of ama- 
teur sport, or something of that sort.’’ 

‘What about me?” broke in the Padre. 

“You won’t have to go,’’ retorted Lance; ‘‘one of the 
fellows will slip out in the morning and start a fire in the 
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grass on your ranch and gallop back in time to nail you for 
that business—see? ”’ 

“« And have the trial that day?’’ queried Pot Luck. 

SS Vesa 

“Jupiter! but who'll attend the lecture?’’ asked Drake of 
Stand Off. ‘‘I want to see the trial.”’ 

‘“So you may, Dick,’’ assured the Major, “‘ but the other 
fellows from the Crossing needn't bother.’’ 

It was a brilliant idea, worthy of the Council. It was 
arranged Thursday night. Friday and also Saturday the 
Dean clung to his son with appalling persistence; where the 
Padre went his father went; to the Club—everywhere. 

A gloom settled down over the Council; billiards, even, 
were a thing of the past. The cry “‘ Here they come!’’ rang 
through the ranchers’ retreat at least a dozen times a day. 
Magazines, and papers, and books, that heretofore had only 
served as ornament, were constantly lying at everybody’s 
elbow. The Dean thought them the most studious lot of 
men he had ever met; they were always reading. 

Friday afternoon the Dean said he would have a nap at 
the hotel. George hurried down to the Club, and the 
Council were soon deep in an intricate puzzle over some red, 
white and blue ivory chips. In the middle of it a steward 
opened the door and announced: ‘‘A reverend gentleman 
a-lookin’ for Mr. Ruthven!’’ At his shoulder was the Dean. 
George sprang to his feet. Luckily the Major was 
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(1) Care for my health. Health is both an agent and a 

condition for enjoyment or for service. It is, in college 
as well as out of college, nourished by three simple methods: 
food, sleep, exercise. College men usually eat too much of 
ill-prepared food, and eat it too fast; they usually do not 
sleep enough the first part of the night ; and they exercise too 
little and not over wisely. The food of the college men and 
women should be simple, it should be abundant, and it 
should be eaten, seasoned and salted with talk. Concerning 
what is simple food, of course, opinions differ. My friend, 
Doctor Powell, tells of a patient who complained of a pain 
in the stomach. The doctor inquired about his diet. 

““We live very simply, very simply,’’ replied the man. 

““Yes,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ but tell me what you had for 
breakfast this morning.’’ , 

““A very simple breakfast we had, very simple breakfast: 
we had doughnuts and Bologna sausage.’’ Such a simple 
breakfast is not one best fitted for the college boy or girl. 

The student is too much inclined to economize in sleep. 
The student is really very busy. His chief lack is a lack of 
time. Every teacher is eager to get him to do all the work 
he can do, and a bit more. Every organization wants his 
loyalty and service. He is liable to come to the end of the 
day with many tasks still remaining undone. The late even- 
ing is the time for his working. The last loitering caller has 


I" I WERE a college student I would: 


gone. The halls are still. He can now get his time in long 
periods. His sense of power is quickened. His mind is 
alert. He feels he can now do three hours’ work in one. 


Nine o’clock: ‘‘Good stuff—this Calculus—I believe I'll 
elect it next term.”’ Ten o’clock: ‘‘ Making fine progress — 
Hegel had more sense than I ever gave him credit for.’’ 
Eleven o’clock: ‘‘ Goethe can master the human heart, can’t 
he! This is great.’’ Twelve o’clock: ‘‘ Great thought, 
that—I must write a book some time on that. Midnight? 
but I can’t go to bed now.”’ 
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playing. ‘‘I assure you, Mr. Ruthven,’’ ne said, addr 
ing the Padre, and seemingly quite oblivious of the De 
entrance; ‘‘ I assure you that you need not grab up the 
in that way, and try to stop the gentlemen from playing 
we are not breaking the rules of the Club at all; this i: 
gambling —it’s a new game called ‘ Stock the Ranch.’ 
purely scientific, similar to the German military ga 
These counters represent steers, and its study is a great 
to young ranchers.’’ 

“I’m glad to hear that,’’ gasped young Ruthven wi 
sigh of relief, ‘‘ because —because—as butler —I mean, 
director of this Club a 

Just then he caught sight of his father, and welcomed | 
with eager effusion—so glad he had come down, and ¢ 
the rest of it! ; 

Major Lance had saved the day. 

That night the Dean gave his son a check for two tho} 
pounds. He had diplomatically drawn from the yo 
hopeful the information that such a sum would be pn 
acceptable; in fact, that it was sorely needed. All the 
vious money had gone in ranch and stock. Of cour 
reality a certain amount of it had gone in stock— 
stock. The Dean could see himself that a more commodi 
shack was desirable; also fencing; in fact, the utter abse 
of fences had rather mystified the churchman. 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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But such work, noble, large, inspiring —done 
such conditions, exciting, exhausting—takes the 
cious life-blood of the student. He cannot constai 
follow such a method without suffering dire calamit 
Ihave seen too many bright minds clouded, too 
strong wills weakened, too many promising car 
wrecked, not to warn the student. At least eight ho 
should every student sleep. A fair proportion i 
sleep eight, to study ten, to talking and to walking 
eating and to exercising and fun six hours, of ey 
twenty-four. 

The third element of this trinity of healthful fore 
exercise. Exercise has become a matter of expert 0 
ion, and the expert is the doctor. I speak as a la 
But to me the chief matter in exercise is to la 
strength sufficient not only to preserve one’s vigoi 
college but also to carry one through one’s whole] 
I notice that men who rowed in college have a diff 
bearing for decades after graduation from that of 
who did not row. Their backs are broader, 
shoulders squarer, their legs better built out. Nol 
men can row. But every man can, in the gymnasium. 
four years, make and harden muscles which will bi! 
him for forty years. We often speak of the college 
as having reserve power. The remark should app 
exactly to the physical as to the intellectual constitt 
But without the gymnasium one can do much. d 

““How did you get your fine chest?’’ I asked 
doctor yesterday. ‘‘ When I was a student,’’ he 
swered, ‘‘ before going to bed—and I had to go to 

in the same room in which I had been studying three ho 

—I would go out-of-doors, run up a hill, and take two or th 

long and deep breaths.’’ A little care in taking simple 

ercise will preserve and increase the health of the student. 
Many years ago I had a friend, Ellsworth Eliot Hunt, 

whom an officer of Princeton University has recently writte 

me as follows: ‘‘In June, 1875, he was awarded the En 

Salutatory oration, and also won the Class of 1860 Felli 

ship— Experimental Science. It was said at the time t 

he could have won any Fellowship he might have tried 

He was considered the most able man in college. On 

Fellowship he went to Germany for a year, and then e 

the College of Physicians and Surgeons at New York, re 

ing his M. D. in 1878 and his M. A. from Princeton. 
served on the staff of Roosevelt Hospital for a time ¢ 
then went back to Europe. He practiced medicine in 

York afterward. Consumption developing, he gave up ¥ 

and sought health at Trenton and, in 1884, in the South. — 

died, however, in August, 1886.’’ 

A simple and most moving record. Men die of consw 
tion who observe the laws of health. But between the 
of this simple record I read of long days of toil unreli 
by fresh air or happy sport, and short nights in which ¢ 
brief hour of sleep Hunt felt was stolen from his resé 

It is a typical case. Brilliant powers wasted for pr 

service, abounding hopefulness of usefulness blasted 

reason of the failure to observe the most common laws. 

(2) If I were a student I would try to cultivate the 

graces. I say major graces. Usually we speak of the v 

as major and the graces as minor. I have no purpo 

depreciate virtue or the virtues. But I do wish to 
significant the place which the graces play in the life © 
student. The graces constitute the lady or the gentle 

These elements are far more contributory to the happ 

and success of the career of the student than he us 

believes. There are many men who are faithful, hones 


1, 
able, who yet fail to secure the results which faithfulness, 
honesty, ability ought to secure, for the simple reason that 
ee, are not gentlemen. They are not /ikable, and they are 
t liked. 
- The one comprehensive element in the major graces is 
rraciousness. Graciousness is the one condition out of 
hich the individual graces grow and blossom. It is appre- 
‘ciation of the other man at his full worth, and even at more 
han his full worth. It is a favoring of him who is undeserv- 
ing or even ill-deserving. It is putting one’s self in the place 
fthe other. It is not only the Golden Rule, but it is even 
more; it is not simply loving your neighbor as you love your- 
elf, but loving him a little better. It is certainly treating 
im with an honesty and a favoritism higher than you would 
demand of yourself for yourself. Its significance is well 
embodied in the phrase, ‘‘After you, sir.”’ 
_ Of course, graciousness is never to become fawning. 
awning is born of the desire to secure certain favors from 
a superior. It is essentially base and mean. Graciousness 
is founded upon the genuine belief that the person’ to whom 
lone is gracious has a certain right to receive a favor, or 
rather that the one who is gracious has a certain right to 
bestow a favor upon the ill, or undeserving. Fawning is 
asking favors; graciousness is giving favors. Graciousness 
is very well described in saying, it “suffereth long, and is 
kind; envieth not; vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
‘but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.’’ 
In this song of graciousness are one or two notes on which 
‘I wish to linger. One of these notes is the relative impor- 
tance of a series of events and the relative unimportance of 
a single event. Every event in a career is joined to every 
other. Each event may be said to be significant. Some- 
times one event is exceedingly significant. As a single 
spoonful of wine is sufficient to indicate to the taster the 
worth of the whole cask, so a single event may prove whether 
one isa gentleman. But the college student is in danger of 
forgetting that this one event, or act, or process is only one. 
He is prone to believe that success or failure in the one con- 
dition determines success or failure in the whole career. He 
lives too much in to-day; and he is often too willing, in order 
ito win to-day, to barter his chance of winning the everlasting 
o-morrow. The price paid for the present success may be 
Jaltogether too heavy. He should learn the lesson of waiting. 
‘He should also learn the lesson of the interaction of all 
forces. The kindness of law and the severity of truth, the 
patience of hope and the energy of strength, the height of 
‘purpose and the moderation of present achievement, are all 
‘working together to bring forth on the whole the noblest and 
the wisest. It is much to learn to labor; it is also much to 
learn to wait; it is more, and most, to learn both to labor 
and to wait. Such labor and such waiting are never result- 
less. The sense, therefore, of the relation of things the 
college student should cultivate. 
In graciousness, too, if I were a 
‘student I would not neglect the pay- 
ment of special respect to those to 
whom special respect isdue. Special 
respect is due to one’s benefactors. 
I have not infrequently been made 
happy by expressions of satisfaction 
on the part of benefactors with the 
gratitude which beneficiaries have 
made known. It requires good 
‘sense and good taste to thank a ben- 
efactor properly. But I have also 
heard benefactors of students of col- 
‘leges, in which I have no special 
interest, say that not one in ten of 
, ‘those whom they aided ever returned 
'to give thanks. Such silence is not 
j golden. ; 
. 
J 


Let me also add that special re- 
‘spect is due to one’s parents. To his 
‘parents the college student owes a 
peculiar debt. They are giving him 
a training longer, finer and more 
‘costly than nine hundred and ninety- 
nine other boys in every thousand 
‘receive. They have given to him not 
simply being, but also an education 
which will in most instances be de- 
terminative of his career. The col- 
lege boy cannot love them too much; 
with all his love he cannot love them 
-|s0 much as they love him; and he 
cannot show his love too constantly 
or too strongly. 

Graciousness, too, will lead the 


re clocks struck one ; and 
then they struck 
Demanding shorter hours. 
To suit the fashion of the hour 
They walked out of their towers. 


Onc went about the sleeping town 
On this odd temporal mission, 
And urged all clocks to go on strike 

To better their condition. 


They gathered in the public square 
To listen to haranguing, 
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“That third I like,’? said Mr. Hanna. 

What is a good fellow? It is easy to tell what he is not. 
He is not a prig; he is not a snob; he is not a cad; he is not 
a dunce; he is not usually a genius, although he may be. 
It is not easy to tell what he is, although it is very easy to 
recognize him when you have seen and heard and been with 
him for a quarter of an hour. The one word, it seems to me, 
interpretive of him is the word sympathy. The good fellow 
puts himself in your place. He understands you. He feels 


with you. He smiles in your laughter and is sorrowful in 
your tears, He can trifle when you trifle, although he is not 
a trifler. He can be serious in your seriousness, but he is 


not by nature solemn. The good fellow of the worthiest type 
is a great fellow. Out of and by means of his sympathy — 
intellectual, emotional, volitional—he leads his associates 
into the noblest sort of life; but his persuasiveness is so 
gentle and his influence is so unconscious that men often find 
themselves better men without knowing the process or even 
dreaming of the result, until the result has been secured. 
If I were a college student I would cultivate this sense of 
good-fellowship with all sorts and conditions of men. But 
this sense of good-fellowship allows and demands that a man 
shall keep himself. The attributes of companionship are 
never to be suffered to wear down individuality. A man 
cannot be a good fellow of the best type if conscience be 
wronged or blistered. 

(3) If I were a student I would seek less for knowledge and 
more for the significance of knowledge. 1 would care less to 
be a scholar and more to be athinker. If I could be a great 
scholar I might be content with being a scholar; but as this 
would be impossible I would try to be a thinker. For the 
thinker is needed in American life; his presence and power 
are its greatest need. I play golf with one of the greatest of 
our financiers. In my impetuosity he said to me one day: 
“Play with deliberation; play with deliberation.’’ Deliber- 
ation means what I may call intellectual and emotional 
thoughtfulness. ‘‘ I go over my accounts,’’ he said to me on 
another occasion, ‘‘ once and twice and thrice, and then I go 
over them again, and once more, too, and then once again, 
to make sure I have made no mistake.”’ 

It is such thought—accurate, thorough, comprehensive — 
which has made him a master. Knowledge has small value. 
It vanishes. The college man forgets. He knows more 
when he enters than when he Jeaves college. It is a happy 
thing that he can forget. Who would be a walking cyclope- 
dia? It must be extremely disagreeable to the man who thus 
walks and to all who may meet him. But the having known 
and the having forgotten should leave a resultant of power; 
of power to think, which is far more precious than the knowl- 
edge gained or lost. If I were to be a college student again 
I would try to make myself a man of power; and the only or 
chief power would be the power to think. To get this power 
I hope that I should be willing to toil terribly. 

(4) If I were again to become a college student I would 
try to do more than my duty. It is hard enough to do one’s 


The Striking ClocKs 


(A Rhyme of Timely Interest) 


By Joseph Blethen 


watch 


With only watches there on 


Amid the clockless steeples. 


The Sun slacked never whit his pace, 
Though loudly they made trial, 
But all that day he marked the hours 


Upon the court-house dial. tant. There is good reason to believe 


The clocks declared they should stand firm 
Till all demands were ceded, 
But when their mainsprings had run down 


Some winding-up was needed. 


duty —so hard that one is fairly safe in saying that no one 
does it; but it is not so hard to do more than one’s duty. 
To do more than one’s duty transmutes duty into grace. To 
do more than one’s duty lifts the ought into a right. To do 
an act of grace is like tying wings on to one’s heels; to do 
an act because it is right gives to the doing inspiration, 
quickening, life. I always have a sense of at once pity and 
admiration for the man who is at the foot of his class: pity, 
because he is there and not at some other point in the class; 
admiration, because he is there at all, for it is such hard 
work to stay there, and it would be so easy to drop out 
entirely. The man at the other end does not awaken the 
same kind of admiration; it is easy for him to do his work, 
to do more than his teachers expect. I counsel my friends 
to take the easy part, and to stand not simply at the head, 
but ahead of the head. Be the rival of yourself. Let the 
hardest master be yourself; let the most urgent and joyous 
command you hear be the command of your own inner voice. 

The word duty easily brings one up to the ethical and relig- 
ious relations. I may as well at once confess that I as a 
college student would be religious. I would not be religious 
for the sake of being ecclesiastical; I would be religious 
for the sake of being ethical and for the value, too, of religion 
itself. It is pretty hard work to be moral when one is only 
moral; it is hard enough to be moral when one is religious, 
but it is much less hard than when one is simply moral. It 
is so thoroughly worth while to be moral that it is well to be 
religious. But religion, too, in and of itself puts one into 
relation with the Supreme Being. This relation is the highest 
which the college or any other men hold. The college man or 
any other man who declines to enter into the highest relation 
which he can enter is, of course, nothing less than a fool. 
One misses in the culture of the college the noblest elements if 
he leave out religion. Religion gives a sky to the student’s 
world. It unites and correlates. It gives inspiration and 
a spirit of hopefulness. It enlarges, broadens and deepens. 
It does for the ordinary man what poetry does for the imagi- 
native soul. It is not so much an act asa mood. It does 
not do; it is. The student who is nobly religious is, other 
things being equal, the finest beneficiary and the finest bene- 
factor of the college. 


Qud 
How Health Makes History 


HE downfall of Greece began when she abandoned her 
policy of making the health and strength of her people 
the principal object of governmental solicitude. 

Rome affords a precise parallel; the relations of cause and 
effect having been the same. We find again the period of 
prosperity, of riches and of almost universal domination 
coinciding with that of rigorous observance of the rules of 
health, and of active cultivation of the physical virtues, fol- 
lowed by a period when the strength and skill and courage 
which Rome had formerly developed in her own citizens 
were bought by her from hirelings, 
and when she began her uninterrupted 
descent in the scale of nations. 

During the Middle Ages gymnastic 
and athletic proficiency became the 
almost exclusive property of the no- 
bility and the professional soldiery, 
and was displayed only at tourna- 
ments and in warfare, and this period 
includes the ‘‘ Dark Ages,’’ when 
letters and science were at their 
lowest ebb. 

Among modern nations, Germany 
has been in the advance. In 1811 
Jahn organized the first Turnverein. 
The subject soon after received gov- 
ernmental attention, and a system of 
exercise is now employed for the 
armies of the German Empire, all 
able-bodied adult male citizens being 
required to give three years of per- 
sonal military service. It is thus 
evident that nearly all the male popu- 
lation of Germany enjoys the advan- 
tages of a systematic physical edu- 
cation at a period of life when 
training is most valuable and impor- 


that this fact was second only to the 
genius of Moltke and of Bismarck in 
determining the result of the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

In England, directly after the 
Crimean War, MacLaren, of Oxford, 
by instruction of a Parliamentary 
Commission, prepared a code of 


| 


‘ deca: 


lz 


college man into that priceless mood 
and habit which is called good- 
fellowship. To call a man a good 


fellow is one of the highest compli- 


ments which can be paid to him. 

I was recently asking my friend 
and neighbor, Mr. Mark A. Hanna, 
to make a speech at a college anni- 
versary. Mr. Hanna inquired: 
“Why do you want me to come to a 
college meeting? I am noscholar.’’ 
“For three reasons,’’ I replied. 
“First, because you are a member 
from Ohio of the United States 
Senate, and therefore can represent 
the general Government; second, 
use you were formerly a stu- 
dent in the old college; and, third, 
because you are a very good fellow.”’ 
¥ 


‘ 
i 


And when the leaders made a point 
The clocks all made a clanging. 


“In striking we have always led 
(One old clock there made mention), 
Bot lately other strikes than ours 


Are claiming some attention. 


« As near as ] can understand, 
These strikes for shorter hours 

Would leave us broad, progressive clocks 
Some leisure in our towers.” 


Then off they went to meet the Sun, 
And left the sleeping peoples 


Then one old clock declared his mind : 
“| want no time to play. 

I need cach moment of my time 
To tell the time of day. 


“J find that Time gocs calmly on 
For every man and nation, 

And striking clocks that go on strike 
Must lose their occupation.”’ 


Then back they went to shelf and tower 
With shame in all their places, 

And to this day those clocks have held 
Their hands before their faces. 


physical exercises which is now used 
in a modified form in all the barracks 
of the British army. 

In this country an imperfect but 
steadily improving system is being 
carried into effect in the army. The 
admirable results, as regards at least 
the officers of the military and naval 
services, are evident to any one who 
has compared the health and strength 
of a class of ‘‘ plebes’’ at West Point 
or Annapolis, and those of the same 
class at graduation. 

The Latin races, who of all civil- 
ized peoples are most open to the 
suspicion of decadence and degener- 
acy, are those who have most per- 
sistently ignored the cultivation of 
the body. 
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Thompson’s Progress-tThe Ris 


of a Self-Made Man—By Cutcliffe Hyn 


— Colonel Toroja stumped about .. . 
the fools who had let the prisoner slip through their fingers 


THE SPANISH ARMY CLOTHING CONTRACT 


Asquith from the bed, “‘ but in effect it was very little, 
and there was no chance of saving the firm. The cred- 
itors have got everything, both of yours and mine, Tom. 
Botb houses were sold up, and the figures things went for 
were just cruel when one remembered what they cost. You 


[vs done the best I could for both of us,’’ sighed Hophni 


see, Louisa and I have come down to living in this little 
chamber-’eight house, and we don’t even keep a girl. 


Louisa feels it very much having to do without a girl.”’ 


“Rot,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ Louisa never so much as dreamed 
of ever having a servant of her own till she married you six 
years ago.’’ 

“Ah, Tom, you’re single, and you may thank God for it 


just now. When the crash came, and there was I ill, the 
suffering was horrible. Whenever I shut my eyes I dreamed 
that I was dead, and that Louisa had to go back again to the 
mill to keep herself and the bairns from starving. But it 
wasn’t so bad as that. Some of my health’s come back. 
I’ve found work as a bookkeeper, and I can just manage it 
by staying in bed Saturday afternoons and Sundays.’’ 

“You poor old sick man. If I’da five-pound note in the 
world, Hophni, you should have it, but I haven’t. To tell 
you the truth, I got down to Charlestown without a nickel in 
my pocket, and no clothes worth mentioning. There was a 
strike on the quays, and a cotton steamer that was very 
anxious to get away. I sighed on in her stokehold for two 
pounds for the run. Well, two pounds won’t buy a rig-out 
of clothes.’’ 

““ They would me.”’ 


“Yes, lad. You believe in ready-made ’uns. I don’t. I 
dress well. I like it, and it pays. But about that two 
pounds. It was all the capital I had in the world, and I 


wanted to hang on to it for emergencies. SoI just walked 
from Liverpool to Bradford and took three days over it.”’ 

““And people gave you enough to eat?”’ 

Tom grinned. “I don’t know about the giving. But 
there were woods that held some fine pheasants, and I found 
acres of rabbit warrens. There is some grand game country, 
Hophni, amongst all those chimneys and mills between here 
and Liverpool. I helped myself to what I wanted, and 
cooked it delicately. I'd nearly starved on their infernal 
half-rotten messes on that cotton boat. It was just heavenly 
being amongst the game again, and having decent victual. 
Some day, when we’ve made another pile, ]’11 tramp through 
that country again, and poach it once more for sheer old 
acquaintance sake.’’ 

The pallid, red-whiskered Hophni Asquith sighed. ‘I 
wish I’d your hard, strong health, Tom, and your faith for 
the future.’’ 

““ Never does to lose your pluck.’’ 

““You’re ahead of me, you see. You’ve no one depending 
on you. And _ besides,’’ he added with feeble pleasantry, 

‘ you’ve a capital of two pounds already.’’ 


Editor’s Note—The series Thompson’s Progress, in which this 
is the sixth story, has excited so much interest and favorable com- 
ment that Mr. Hyne will continue it for six additional stories to 
appear at intervals of one month in The Saturday Evening Post. 
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Tom rubbed 
his square, big 
jaw and looked 
a trifle confused. 
““T tramped into 
Bradford yester- 
day and went to 
my old tailor and 
he stood me tick 
for some clothes. 
He was a bit 
awkward at first. 
He said I owed 
him a stiffish 
bill. I pointed 
out to him that 
if I went on in rags he’d never get paid at all, but that if 
I was rigged out once more as well as his art could contrive 
he’d probably find everything settled up in full before the 
end of the year. Hesaw it in that light, and I got one suit 
this morning. Then I went around to-a broker in Leeds 
Road who had bought a stuffed trout in a glass case from 
my house when it was sold up. I cabled you from America 
about that stuffed trout, Hophni.’’ 

“‘T know you did. But I hadn’t the heart to go to the sale 
myself, Tom, and Louisa wouldn’t, and there was no one else 
I could send. Besides, don’t you think it was for the best? 
I know that stuffed fish carried associations with it. Buta 
lady like Miss Norreys is not for you now, lad. The 
Norreyses are county people, and there are no edges to their 
pride. Even when we were most successful I don’t think 
you would have got her, and, after compounding with the 
creditors in the way we have done, I’m sure she’]1 never look 
at you again.’’ 

Tom’s heavy jaw hardened. ‘‘If ever you have a chance 
of betting on it I advise you not to bet that way, or you’ll 
lose your money. We’ve had a bad facer just now, and 
you’ve lost your health, and your nerve seems a bit shaken. 
Now, I’m quite healthy, and I don’t know that my determi- 
nation is any weaker than it was six months ago. I’m one 
of those chaps with the knack of making money, and I’m 
going to collar hold of it again, lots of it, and soon. That’s 
item the first for you to remember. Item the second is that 
I’m going to marry Mary Norreys, and if any one gets 
between me and her I shall push him out of my way some- 
how. I’ll keep that coast clear by gentle means if possible, 
and if not, by other means. But don’t you make any error 
about my doing it. She offered me a promise, and I refused 
to take it. I prefer to guard her in my own way.’’ 

““You’re a bit of a savage, Tom.”’ 

“Pll be a good savage, then. At present, beyond the 
clothes I’m wearing, and a miniature, the only other posses- 
I went to see the broker 
who’d had it. He’d picked the thing up for a shilling at the 
sale. Ye know, I’m a pretty good buyer as a general thing, 
Hophni?”’ 

‘“ There’s none smarter in Bradford.” 

“T never drove a weaker bargain than that in my life. I 
let the rascal see how keen I was on having that stuffed fish, 
and he naturally clapped on the price. _He asked me ten 
pounds for it. I told him I’d only two, and he bid me go 
and raise the balance. Then I got angry and lost my temper 
a bit, and he suddenly found himself a very frightened man. 
He took the two sovereigns and I took the case, and when I 
went out of the shop he was muttering a good many threats 
of setting the police on me. I’ve left the case with Louisa in 
your room downstairs. I want you to warehouse it for me 
till I get a roof of my own again.”’ 

Now there was no better-known man in Bradford just then 
than Mr. Thomas Thompson, but having once got rid of him 
as their most formidable local competitor, nobody was very 
anxious to set him up again as a probable—indeed a certain 
—rival. Besides, men who had any money left over and 
above what was absolutely necessary for their own concerns 
were nervously careful at that period as to how they 


between whiles cursing 
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employed it. The town had just passed through a b 
financial crisis; every business man within its boundar 
had been badly hit; and the survivors were still savage wi 
their wounds. 

But where more Christian firms feared to tread, Me 
Hochstein, Isaacs & Co. stepped in with the cou 
of their race. Tom had a fluent knowledge of French 
German, anda tolerable acquaintance with Spanish, and the 
acquirements were rare amongst Englishmen just then if 
had also any acquaintance with the Bradford busin 
Moreover, Tom had a reputation as a salesman w 
Hochstein and Isaacs had learned to their own cost. He 
squeezed prices out of them for the firm of Thompso: 
Asquith that made them groan to think about, and the 
formance appealed to their tenderest sense. And lo! 
was this hard bargainer himself on the market! 

Messrs. Hochstein & Isaacs knew a sound, reliable ; 
cle when they saw it, and their instinct for getting 
things at the precise moment when they were at their ch 
est had made them rich and powerful. They engaged 
as one of their continental travelers, and Tom chuckle 
their astuteness in screwing him down to the smallest p 
ble commission and salary. It was seldom that he had 
so thoroughly the under dog in a bargain. 

The commission and salary had been so arranged tha’ 
hard work and luck an ordinary man could have made a t 
under £300 per annum for himself. Tom was no ordi 
man. He had one of the keenest noses for business 
carried by any Englishman, and he was a born salesman. 
He started earnings at the rate of £700 per year for himse 
and sent Messrs. Hochstein & Isaacs into ecstasies 0 
their increased turnover; but neither of these things satisfi 
him. He was a man with big ideas and big ambitions, 
(with view to Miss Norreys) he was ina great hurry to be 
again. Furthermore, he was by no means enamored of 
employers. When he was utilizing his brain for the mak 
of money he much preferred that it should come to the co 
fers of Mr. Thomas Thompson or to those of his partner. 

He traveled France and Germany then for six mont 
finding brilliant success, and sending from each stopping 
place some small present to the address of Miss Mary Nor 
in Yorkshire. He forwarded these anonymously as a s 
to his honor; but he was not above hoping that the 
would guess at the sender, and remember him favora 
But at the end of that six months he felt he must be up 
doing. He wrote to the firm that he saw a prospect of b 
ness in Spain. The firm replied that they had no connectio 
in that country, that it was in a disturbed condition just thi 
and that if Tom went there it would be at his own risk: 
would not guarantee any outlay. 

““ Quite so,’’ said Tom as he read the letter. ‘‘ You k 
that if I said I’m going I shall go, and you think you ) 
save expenses. You’ve been envious of that £700 a y 
I’m making for some little time, and I knew you’d be w 
ing to cut itdown. You’re a bit too keen, and when the: 
comes I sha’n’t be delicate about handling you. So look 
Now let’s see when there’s a train through Tarascon for 
Bou and Cérebére.’’ } 

Tom broke his journey at Cette, put in half a day th 
and picked up four small orders. He caught the 5:37 
morning, wasted the usual two hours and a half at the fron- 
tier stations, had his baggage very minutely inspected b 
official in sea-green cotton gloves, and finally slid off int 
Peninsula at the usual dizzy rate of Spanish travel, whi 
the Barcelona line then frequently averaged twelve miles 
the hour, including stops. 

He had his second-class compartment to himself to bi 
with, but at San Miguel, the second station out, he was join 
by the customs inspector who had so carefully examined 
possessions at Port Bou. Tom’s predatory instincts cam 
the fore at once. He always liked to make something out ¢ 
everybody, and where most people would have ignored 1 
green-gloved official as uninteresting Mr. Thompson 
in him a polishing block whereon to burnish his defic 
Spanish. The newcomer on his part was willing and 
anxious for talk, but it appeared that he was from the Nort 
east and spoke only Catalan Spanish, which is a very diffe 
tongue from the Castilian that Tom had picked up fron 
derelict exile in Bradford. However, all was grist to Ton 
linguistic mill, and so away they worried at a conversati 

The man with the green gloves had a talent for curio 
to say the least of him. He wanted to know the Englishm 
personal history by the yard, and Tom blundered away a 
working out Catalan phrases, and picking up Catalan wo! 
which he stored away in that splendid memory of his to n 
money with later. | 

The train crept along under a blaze of Peninsula sun 
and at every station the two cloaked and cocked-hatted 
bineros who traveled with it got out on to the platform 
conferred with the two local carabineros who met them. — 
man with the green gloves also got out at each of these oppo! 
tunities, and employed himself in sending telegrams. 

It was not till the train had crawled into the open count 
past S. Celoni that these telegrams bore fruit, but after th 
it was not long before Tom connected the man of the g 
gloves with what took place. 

The dull rumble of the train slackened, and then with 4 
of brakes she stopped. ‘‘ What a line! What engi 
said Tom. ‘‘ Water gone off the boil again, I suppose.” - 

“T do not understand.”’ 


‘‘T don’t suppose you would. The joke’s a bit too techni- 
cal for me to put into good Catalan at the first try. I'll have 
nother shot at it. Hullo, amigo, why get out of the car- 
riage? This isn’t a station: it’ s only a stop.’’ 
_‘*T go to see what’s wrong.’ 
. ¢ Phew,”’ said Tom, fanning himself; ‘‘this is a slow 
Fepuntry. And yet it seems some of them are trying to raise 
-arevolution. I wonder they have energy enough for it.’’ 
As though to answer him, the door swung open and three 
rifle barrels pointed through it at various portions of Mr. 
Thompson’s person. There were dirty men in some vague 
kind of un-uniform uniform at the back of the rifles, and 
directing these was the official with the green cotton gloves 
who had so recently left the carriage. It was he who acted 
as spokesman. 
_ “The sefior will descend.’’ 
Tom stretched himself lazily against the cushions of the 
| carriage. ‘“ Why?”’ 
“Because there is an order. The order is to take the 
sefior alive or otherwise.’? The man spread his green palms. 
“The choice about that is left entirely with the sefior.’’ 
“That won’t take me long to decide. But you’ll perhaps 
let me suggest that there are certain pains and penalties 
attached to this kind of amusement. I’m a business man, 
and my time has value. Moreover, I’m a British subject 
with a passport especially viséed for Spain, and if you aren’t 
made to pay up, I'll eat my hat. Better think twice about it. 
Time’s cheap here in Spain, judging by the way you waste it, 
but when you begin to value up the time, and the kind of 
Englishman I am, you’ll find it mighty expensive.”’ 
“Come out,’’ said the man with the green gloves impas- 
_ sively. 
__ Tom stepped down on to the ground. 
passengers watched him from the train. 
“Go over on to the road.”’ 
Tom stepped down the side of the embankment, climbed a 
wire fence, and stood on the road. The rifle muzzles fol- 
lowed him faith- 
fully. There wasa 
cork wood at the 
other side of the 
road from which 
projected more 
rifles, and the shad- 
ows of the wood sug- 
gested even further 
reinforcements. 
| The passengers in 
| the train watched 
_ curiously, but with- 
out demonstration. 
Thetwo carabineros 
who were traveling 
| on the train, pre- 
sumably to defend 
‘it, made no appear- 
ance whatever, and 
one gathered that 
they were investi- 
gating the dust and 
_| the orange-peel 
under the seats of 
their carriage. 
Up till this Tom 
had imagined that 
_ the dirty men in the 
un-uniform uniform 
were the regular 
troops of Spain. 
But the eclipse of 
the carabinero es- 
| cort, and indeed the 
holding up of the 
train itself between 
‘Stations, hinted to 
him that something 
was irregular, and 
then it flashed upon 
_ him that one of the 
| usual revolutionary 
parties was disturb- 
_ ing Spain just then, 
and that these as- 
suredly were some 
_ of the revolutionists. 
The man in the 
green gloves, who 
now seemed to be 
| leader, had certainly overhauled his baggage at Port Bou 
as a customs official of the regular Government, but this was 
easily explained as a ruse de guerre. The revolutionists 
evidently wanted somebody, presumably English, pretty 
badly, to judge by the pains they had taken to order their 
capture, and Tom wondered who on earth they were mistak- 
ing him for. 
The man in the green gloves led the way, Tom followed, 
and a long tail of the scrappy uniforms brought up the rear. 
Patches of sunlight stole through the branches of the cork 
| trees overhead, and mottled the ferns through which they 
marched. The engine of the train blew off steam behind 
them with a certain air of languid impatience, but whilst they 
_femained within earshot there were no sounds which so 
much as hinted that the engine driver had dared to move it. 
‘It looked as if a rear-guard still remained. 
ml say,” said Tom to the leader, at the end of half an 
Max's march, ‘‘is there any order against my being told 
what all this little affair’s about?”’ 
Yes,” 
| ee Don’t let me try to persuade you to break orders then. 
T suppose that the business will come to a head some time, 


The heads of many 
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and it will get along quite comfortably by itself till then. 
But don’t let’s waste time. I’m here to learn. What game 
is there in these covers?’ 

** Men.,?? 

“Oh, do leave shop alone fora minute. Are there rabbits, 
now? No pheasants have shown up so far, so I suppose the 
woods aren’t preserved much.’’ 

No answer. 

“They tell 
Barcelona.’’ 

The man with the green gloves misunderstood the drift of 
these questions. He turned on his prisoner with sudden 
spite. ‘‘I will not be ridiculed. If you do not keep silence, 
you hired butcher, I will have you gagged.”’ 

‘“Now, why in the name of all that is ridiculous am Ia 
hired butcher?’’ wondered Tom, But he made no further 
remarks aloud. He recognized that he was in the hands of 
some very angry and very determined men, and had no wish 
to travel with his jaws tied up. And presently, deciding 
that he could do no more with this present affair till further 
developments arrived of themselves, he dismissed Spain and 
Spanish revolutionists entirely from his mind, and turned his 
wits to an improvement in combing machinery for the worsted 
trade, the solution of which had long been simmering in his 
thoughts. He was tackling the much-tried problem of burr 
extraction. 

They stayed in the cork wood till dark had fallen, and 
during the period of waiting Tom was relieved of all his 
money and papers, and very systematically searched. There- 
after they found a road, and a house, and vehicles, and drove 
away through the night at a rapid pace, gradually ascending 
into mountains. Tom kept his bearings from the stars, and 
being a poacher by extraction and used to the dark, found 
very little trouble in keeping an exact map of the journey in 
his mind during intervals of work on the combing puzzle. 

By daybreak they arrived at the rebel headquarters, a 
village picturesque enough when they first sighted it at a 


me there’s good quail ground outside 


“The firing party shall be ready for you punctually at sunset ” 


distance, lit by the sunrise, but very squalid and odorous 
when their tired horses drew them down its cobbled street. 
There were uniforms here in plenty, and most of them were 
suggestive of having been bought originally for service in 
the regular army of Spain. A tall, lean, yellow-faced man 
seemed to be in command, and Tom presently gathered that 
he was Colonel Toroja. 

The prisoner dismissed combing machinery from his mind 
when he came in sight of Toroja. He quite understood that 
he had been in danger before, but it occurred to him that his 
danger had suddenly become acute. There was a certain 
vicious cruelty about Toroja’s face that there was no mistak- 
ing. 

f @otondl Toroja sat himself before a table which was 
brought out into the village street, took a cigarette from his 
pocket, unrolled it, and then re-rolled it with care. He 
smoked half of it through, and stared at his prisoner with 
his twitching yellow face without saying a word. 

Tom stood before him with a guard with a rifle and fixed 
bayonet on either side, and another in his immediate rear. 
He on his part also preserved silence. He was naturally 
galled by Toroja’s silent insolence, and he had it in him to 


have resented it sharply. But he told himself he was a busi- 
ness man, and his private resentments in this as in other 
matters must give way to his personal advancement. His 
one object must be to get back to business again as soon as 
possible. 

‘“ We have caught you, you see,’’ said Toroja at last, ‘in 
spite of all your precautions.’’ 

‘“T wonder who you think you have got?”’ 

“Tf you tell me where the arms and ammunition you are 
supplying to the Government are to be landed, I will let you 
go again in a week’s time. If you refuse, you shall be shot 
at sunset.’’ 

‘“ Then it doesn’t seem to me that I shall be of much use to 
you. About your guns, or whatever they may be, I know no 
more than the man inthe moon. And if you shoot me, you 
waste a cartridge, and will get into trouble. I don’t know 
how your Spanish game laws run as a whole, but I can guar- 
antee for you that there’s a close-time for Englishmen just 
now, and anybody who shoots one out of season will catch it 
uncommmon hot.”’ 

Colonel Toroja took another deep inhalation from his 
cigarette. ‘‘If you take that attitude I don’t see that any- 
thing further need be said. The firing party shall be ready 
for you punctually at sunset. Remove the prisoner.”’ 


‘“This,’’? thought Tom, “‘is a very ugly corner. I don’t 
know who that yellow-faced brute thinks I am, but he means 
murdering me as sure as the sun’s shining now. Wait a 


minute,’’ he said. ‘‘ Now, look here, Colonel, that fellow 
with the green gloves there went through my traps as 
thoroughly as he knew how in Port Bou, and your other 
pickpockets searched me down to the bone afterward. 
I’m T. Thompson, of Bradford, and the firm I represent is 
Hochstein, Isaacs & Co., who never bought or sold a gun in 
their life. May I ask who you mistake me for?’’ 

“T mistake you for no one. You are—Mr. J. G. Croft, of 
Birmingham, England, and it’s not the least use trying to fall 
back on your disguise. As a disguise I will admit it is 
good; your sample 
cases are a clever 
idea; your papers 
as T. Thompson are 
perfectly correct. 
The only thing is, 
we’ve had you fol- 
lowed all the way 
from England, and 
if you are a wise 
man you will recog- 
nize the fact, and 
give in. We can’t 
afford to let the 
Government have 
the arms they have 
bought from you. 


And besides, we 
want them our- 
selves,’’ 


“It’s a pity you 
haven’t got a photo- 
graph of this Mr. 


Croft, of Birming- 
ham. If you look, 
viola find. el 


Thompson marked 
on my handkerchief 
and on the tail of 
my shirt.’ 

“We have a pho- 
tograph of Mr. Croft, 
of Birmingham,”’ 
said Toroja dryly. 
He pulled a card 
from his pocket and 
threw it down on to 
the table. ‘‘And if 
it pleases you to see 
how sure we are 
that there is no mis- 
take, look at it for 
yourself.’’ 

“By crumbs!”’ 
snapped Tom; ‘‘you 
don’t make out I’m 
as ugly looking a 
brute as that?”’ 

“Yours would 
probably be called 
a strong face, but I 
shouldn’t describe it as handsome myself.’’ He tapped the 
card. ‘‘I’ll admit, if you like, that this photographer did 
not flatter you, but I don’t think you will deny now that you 
sat to him for a portrait.’’ 

““T deny it entirely. That’s no more my photograph than 
it is yours.’’ 

Toroja twitched his yellow face and threw away the 
cigarette. ‘‘ Then, if that’s your attitude, I do not see how 
you will avoid my firing party at sunset. Remove the pris- 
oner.’’ 

Dirty hands descended on to his arms, and Tom was 
turned to the right-about and led across the street to the edge 
of a wood which rimmed the village. Already the morning 
sun was beginning to make itself warm, and the shade was 
comfortable. Only one of the soldiers and the man with the 
green gloves stayed as his escort, but as these possessed 
severally rifle and revolver, with a bayonet apiece, and Tom 
was unarmed, and there were a hundred more men within 
thirty yards, they seemed to be ample for their purpose. 

Presently bread was brought by a peasant girl, with a 
demijohn of blue-black wine, which the two shared with their 

(Concluded on Page 16) 
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public may be induced to throw 

its money into any wildcat ven- 
ture offered to it by fabulists of finance 
is astounding. Not long ago an obscure young man in a little 
old wooden house in Brooklyn announced to the world that 
he had made a discovery more wonderful than the dreams of 
the alchemists, and he wanted to share his good fortune with 
his fellow-men. Through knowledge of the inner secrets of 
the powers of Wall Street, so he said, he could turn money 
over with such rapidity and accuracy that he could guaran- 
tee an income, not of ten, nor fifty, nor a hundred, but of 
fourteen thousand per cent., on any funds intrusted to him. 

The calculation of profits arising from the young magician’s 
startling system of occult finance became a colossal arithmet- 
ical problem. A few months’ operations of the ‘‘ syndicate’’ 
would put “‘call money’’ in Wall Street to an impossible 
figure; the banks of the country and the National Treasury 
would be depleted; private fortunes would be ruthlessly con- 
fiscated; every sailing craft in the world would be carrying 
precious metals to the ‘“‘syndicate’s’’ coffers; the world 
would go bankrupt—the race would end. Here appeared to 
be the only flaw in the ‘‘syndicate’s’’ prospectus—there 
wouldn’t be enough gold in the universe to go round. 

Despite the overwhelming absurdity of a system of finance 
which guaranteed to a dollar investor the entire wealth of the 
world within a very few years, thousands of honest, indus- 
trious Americans all over the country believed that this 
youngster could carry the world on his shoulders, and they 
eagerly sent to him their savings withdrawn from banks that 
could offer only a paltry four per cent. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars poured into the shanty bank. _Workingmen, serv- 
ants, clerks, shopkeepers, farmers— all intrusted their small 
savings to this ‘‘ Napoleon of Finance’’ who was so to enrich 
them that they could live lives of sumptuous ease, in want of 
nothing. Funds came in so fast that the payment of early 
dividends from new capital was a simple matter. And when 
the inevitable end came and the young man was hustled off 
to prison his dupes cursed the police for killing the goose 
that was laying the golden eggs. They had been dreaming 
the gambler’s dream of wealth suddenly acquired, and found 
it irksome to turn back to the honest battle of life. 

Were the fabulists of finance—the parasites who prey on 
the prosperity of the American people—all as reckless in 
their promises as this Brooklyn alchemist, the law would 
crush them and the country would soon be rid of them. But 
the cunning “* promoters,’’ who enrich themselves by selling 
“holes in the ground’’ to the trusting public, so hide their 
questionable operations under the cloak of conventional busi- 
ness methods that they have little to fear from the courts. 
During the past twelve months, taking advantage of the 
unexampled prosperity of the country, the activity of all 
industries, and the oil excitement in Texas and California, 
company promoters have been reaping a rich harvest. 
Never before in the country’s history has there been such an 
enormous amount of capital stock in new enterprises of more 
or less doubtful merit absorbed by the public. 


TT" extent to which a credulous 


The Bursting of a Great English Bubble 


England is the home of the company promoter. He contin- 
ues to flourish there despite the most rigorous laws framed 
by Parliament to prevent the repetition of such colossal oper- 
ations as those so skillfully managed by Mr. Hooley of inter- 
national fame. Coming so soon after the Hooley exploits, 
the damaging revelations brought out by the collapse of 
another promoter’s companies seem almost incredible to 
American readers. The London newspapers tell in their 
serious English way of ‘‘ the stormy meetings of irate share- 
holders,’? who want to know where their money. has gone. 
During the four years that their promoter was keeping the 
printing presses busy turning out certificates of stock for 
his various mining and exploration companies, he succeeded 
in putting out some $60,000,000 worth of stock. One of the 
largest companies was for extensive mining and exploration. 
When the creditors met the other day the receiver told them 
that the estimated assets of some $3,800,000 were farcical. 
The company’s fourteen mines had earned nothing, for the 
directors, instead of developing the properties, had devoted 
themselves to Stock Exchange speculation. It was no wonder 
that even conservative Englishmen, when they heard how 
their invested funds had been gambled away in Capel Court, 
cried, ‘‘ Lynch ’em! Lynch ’em!”’ 

Last winter, in London, before this most recent big bubble 
burst, I met an American mining engineer who had just 
come back from Australia. He had been in the employ of 
one of this promoter’s companies, and had returned to 
England to find out why mining operations had been sus- 
pended. 
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Financial Bubble-Blowers 
By Frank Hiix Fayant 


‘©The money that is made in mining nowadays,”’ he said, 
after a week in London, ‘‘is made down in Capel Court. I 
ought to be looking for a new profession. I’m an expert on 
ores, but not on fools. All the gold comes out of the fools 
now.’’ 

The bursting of these ‘‘ South Sea Bubbles’’ is of regular 
occurrence in English financial history. For many years 
England has been the Mecca of company promoters. British 
capital absorbs nearly half of the new projects thrown upon 
the investment market in Europe. There has not been a 
year since 1894 when the proposed capital of the new com- 
panies incorporated in Great Britain has been less than 
$1,000,000,000 and the amount in 1897 rose to $1,500,000, 000. 
The ‘‘ going’’ companies, actually doing business and under 
British charters, after weeding out those which proved abor- 
tive, or which failed after several years of successful busi- 
ness, have increased rapidly in number. There are now 
more than 30,000 of them, with a share capital of more than 
$8,000,000,000, more than double what it was at the begin- 
ning of the last decade. This increase, too, has been in the 
face of restrictive legislation, which, in America, would be 
almost prohibitive. 

The wonderful commercial success of the English people 
has, in the past, filled their coffers with gold that had to be 
reinvested. Over across the Channel the thrifty French put 
their savings in bonds of foreign governments and other stable 
securities yielding small but sure returns. Here in the 
United States the great mass of the people have intrusted 
their surplus funds to savings-banks. But in England the 
small return that is to be had from solid investments makes 
them unattractive to a people who may be said to be the 
greatest gamblers in the world. An Englishman craves the 
opportunity of making a big stake. He will play a 
““thousand-to-one shot’’ on the chance of a thoroughbred 
winning four classic events, or buy gold-mine shares at a 
pound sterling in the hope that they will go to twenty-five 
pounds. He will make a wager on any future event, be it 
the death of a sovereign or the turn of a card at baccarat. 


The Gambling Mania at Home and Abroad 


So it is that public companies, which propose to dig for pre- 
cious metals or carry on great engineering enterprises in far- 
away lands, appeal to the gambling instinct of the wealthy 
English nation. London has become, in consequence, the 
magnet which attracts financial adventurers from all over 
the world. Any one who has anything of great speculative 
value to sell takes it to London. The city will furnish the 
capital to develop anything from a brewery in San Francisco 
to a diamond mine in South Africa, and any half-promising 
project in any quarter of the globe will attract the British 
investing public, if rightly presented. And so you will find 
in London, in dingy offices in the neighborhood of the Bank 
of England, more adventurers from far corners of the earth, 
with ‘‘millions-in-it’? schemes of mining and_ railway- 
building and canal-digging and beer-making and oil-drilling 
than anywhere else in the world. The British investor con- 
tinues to neglect his ‘‘home rails’’ and other legitimate 
domestic enterprises and wagers his Bank of England notes 
on fabulous ‘‘ holes in the ground”’ across the seas, while the 
croupiers—the parasite promoters—keep raking in the gold. 
The “‘ bank’’ always wins in the long run. . 

We, in our turn, have become a wealthy people. We are 
sending the surplus products of our fields and forests, our 
mines and factories around the globe. As I heard 
Ambassador Choate say last year at the Thanksgiving Day 
banquet in London: “‘ We are feeding the hungry and cloth- 
ing the naked of all Jands—for a consideration.’? We have 
a plethora of funds and are loaning great sums to foreign 
governments and financing their commercial enterprises. 
Our bountiful crops have enriched our Western farmers; our 
working-people are all busily employed at wages undreamed 
of in Europe. In a word, we have money to invest. 

Stirred by the spring spasm in Wall Street, the unhealthy 
spirit of which penetrated into the remotest districts, hun- 
dreds of thousands of industrious Americans have caught the 
gambling fever. The stories of the sudden acquisition of 
wealth by obscure persons, of fortunes made in a day on the 
Stock Exchange, or in the oil fields—the newspapers have 
teemed with them—have made honest toil irksome to great 
numbers of the people. These people never hear of the 
countless small failures which go to make the few great 
successes in speculation. 

Any one who has funds invested knows how difficult it is 
nowadays to get a well safeguarded income of even six per 
cent. Many estates do not earn that. Capitalists who have 
shrewd financial agents all over the world searching for 
profitable investments, consider themselves lucky if, by 
vigilant care, they can squeeze out ten, fifteen, or perhaps 
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twenty per cent. The greatest income- 
earning corporation in the world, in 
some respects the most successful, the 
most powerful, the most wonderful i 
business ever known, earns forty per cent. on its capital, 
but Standard Oil certificates, bought in the market to-day, 
do not return six per cent. on the investment. If you will 
glance over the prospectuses of the hundreds of oil compe 
nies floated this year by fabulists you never heard of, you 
will find oil stocks guaranteed to return fifteen, twenty, forty 
per cent., with indefinite promises of far greater returns. 


A Straight Tip from the Market:Place 


Here are some facts about one of the best-known oil com 
panies floated during the present boom that will illustrate 
what these concerns look like from the inside. The propert 
had been neglected until the Texas boom. Then its owners 
brought it to New York and put it in the hands of one of the 
most skillful company promoters outside of London. Fivw 
hundred thousand shares of stock were offered to the pub 
at much less than par. Broadside advertising in the m 
widely read newspapers of the East made the name of th 
particular company as well known as the persistently adver- 
tised proprietary articles. It cost money to do this —$40,000 
it is said—but it sold the stock. The public gave the 
$250,000 needed; the money came from men and women in 
nearly all walks of life, but the majority of the stockholders 
are persons who could not buy a Government bond, nor even 
a share of St. Paul. i 

Out of the $250,000 came the promoter’s profit—one-half, 
$125,000. Out of this he paid for the advertising, printing 
and office expenses. The other $125,000 was sent to the 
directors ‘‘to develop the property.’? The company is now 
paying monthly dividends, which, reinvested, would yield 
a yearly income of fifty per cent. on $250,000, or one hundred 
per cent. on the $125,000 actually put into the hands of the 
directors. But the promoter who sold this hundred-per-cent. 
stock did not think well enough of it to invest a dollar of hi 
own money in it, nor did any one else in his office. And th 
promoter himself says—he honestly thinks so—this was one 
of the best properties ‘‘ offered to the public’’ this year. It 
cost the public $250,000, and so it ought to be good. The 
promoter cleared $60,000, and, naturally, judged by his code 
of financial ethics, the company was a complete success. 

None of the fabulists who offer stock to the public in 
““wind and water’’ companies, in blocks of $250,000 to 
$5,000,000, has any other idea than the enrichment of | 
own bank account. When he has exchanged his reams 0 
cheaply engraved stock certificates for the public’s goo 
gold he says, as did Thorpe in The Market-Place (Harold 
Frederic’s graphic story of English company promoting 
which appeared in THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT).— 
says, ‘““ D the company,’’ and embarks in another ventu 
Go into any well-conducted gambling-house and you have ai 
almost even chance of doubling your money; but buy thi 
stock of a bubble oil company and your chance of ev 
recovering your stake is almost nil. 


The Curious Ethics of Certain Newspapers 


Many persons, unacquainted with the business ethics of - 
newspaper publishing, believe that the same honesty of pur- 
pose, in the editorial and news columns of a great ney 
paper, guides the business manager in discriminating against 
fraudulent advertisers. The reverse is true. For example, 
the curious spectacle was presented the other day by a New 
York newspaper, known the world over for the accuracy of 
its news and the honesty of its opinions, which printed 
one column a news article flaying a successful compa 
promoter for an impostor, and, beside it, his own ‘‘ millio 
in-it’’ advertisement, spread over half the page. Daya 
day the newspaper’s reporters brought in new evidence of 
man’s fraudulent business, but the business manager stil 
accepts his advertisements, and the owner of the journal i 
some $30,000 richer thereby. Some few papers refuse to pr 
these prospectuses, but they are an insignificant minority. 

Newspaper advertising is the great force behind fraudu 
company promoting. Without it the swindler’s efforts | 
foist ‘‘salted’’ mines, and ‘‘ dry” oil wells, and worth 
patents on the public would be futile. The suspension 
advertising license will stop a promoter’s operations quick 
than a “‘fraud order’’ from the Post-office Department 
Washington. The incredible success of the Brooklyn m 
in drawing gold from fools dated from the morning tl 
a leading New York newspaper ‘printed in its news colum 
an extravagant article lauding the young impostor | 
“Napoleon of Finance.’’ The young man wrote the art 
himself, and paid for it, but to the readers of the paper it had 


_ From where they come nobody knows. 


_ public purse for many millions of dollars. 
_ themselves ‘‘ bankers,’’ “‘ fiscal agents, 


_ real powers of Wall Street. 
' remark the other day in a New York café, which has become 
_ the night financial centre of America — if not of the world— 


on a grander scale in Europe. 


a 
many of the marks of a news story. When a man of sense 


akes an investment in a new enterprise he first seeks to 


_ know two things: first, the character of the vendors of the 
_ property; and second, the character of the trustees of the 


property. If he finds that both vendors and directors are 


men of known financial integrity, of high standing in the 


community, he turns his attention to the merits of the prop- 
erty and the price at which it is offered to the public. After 
his investigation he may conclude, despite the high standing 
of the capitalists interested in the enterprise, that it is not 


- the best investment for his funds. 


What must be said then of the fools who pour their money 


_ into wildcat concerns without ever inquiring whether the men 


to whom they are intrusting their money are honest men or 
knaves, capable financiers or mere self-seeking adventurers? 
Take the newspapers any Sunday morning and you will find 
scores of these ‘‘ wind and water’’ bubbles appealing to the 

The promoters call 
» ““syndicate mana- 
gers,’’ but in many cases they are mere financial adventurers. 
They suddenly loom 
up on the financial horizon in large type. You meet them 


_ by day in richly furnished offices in the Wall Street district. 
| After dinner they mingle in the cosmopolitan throng in the 


public rooms of the uptown hotels and touch elbows with the 
As I heard a Western wit 


“ There are two kinds of people in this hotel: those who have 
money, and those who are trying to get it away from them.”’ 
When these gentry have made a single fortunate coup, you 
will find them across the Atlantic, at the Carlton and the 


_ Hotel Cecil in London, and at the Ritz in Paris, living like 


American millionaires to the manner born. Encouraged by 
their American success they are now planning to blow bubbles 
When the South African War 
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is over, and the German financial situation improves, these 
promoters will invade Europe with their ‘‘ holes in the 
ground.’’ Parasites that they are, they will cling to the 
solid American trade invasion that is awakening all Europe 
to the boundless resources of Nature and of brawn and brain 
in this Republic. 


Millions Made Out of ‘‘ SetfzActing Door’’ 


In London, titled Englishmen who join the boards of 
inflated companies for a consideration are dubbed “‘ guinea- 
pigs.’? In this country they are scarce, for an American of 
standing will not sell his name to a financial adventurer at 
any price. In Europe they call this country ‘‘ the Land of 
the Dollar,’’ but as Mr. Frederic Harrison told his country- 
men last summer, on his return from his first tour of America, 
one hears more of the greedy struggle for gold in England 
than in America. Directors in American bubbles are seldom 
men whose names are worth printing. 

In Mr. Frederic’s story, it will be recalled, Thorpe, the 
promoter, in an unsuccessful attempt to float ‘‘ Rubber 
Consols,’’ found that the bears on the Exchange had heavily 
oversold the stock, on the rightful supposition that ‘‘ Rubber 
Consols’’ were worthless. But Thorpe had all the unissued 
stock, and he forced the bears to step up to the Captain’s 
office and pay him such extravagant prices for it that he 
cleared a million sterling by his coup. 

New York was the scene of a similar drama a short while 
ago, but, until now, the story has never been heard outside 
of a few offices in Wall Street. An industrial company — 
call it ‘‘ The Self-acting Door Company ’’— was brought out 
by several New York and Philadelphia promoters who had 
acquired control of a patented device. The stock didn’t 
““go.’? The leader of the clique, who, just at this time, by 
chance, had been reading Mr. Frederic’s story, thought he 
could imitate Thorpe. He engaged a clever broker to ‘‘ make 


. born every minute.”’ 
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a market’? for Self-acting Door on the ‘‘ curb.’’ Some of the 
stock was distributed among other brokers, and they dealt in 
the stock among themselves for a few days with a great hue 
and cry. Self-acting Door was quoted around one-half and 
five-eighths. A Wall Street journal hinted that there would 
be some startling developments in Self-acting Door very soon. 
It was rumored that behind the company were some of the 
great men of the Street. Then the domestic arbitrage men 
reported that Self-acting Door was ‘‘ three-quarters bid’’ in 
Philadelphia. That created an active market for the stock 
at once. 

The rise from that time was one of the mysteries of the 
Street. One broker was doing an enormous business in the 
stock, buying furiously at times, then letting it go when the 
quotations began to ascend rapidly. He was said to be act- 
ing for ‘‘ big interests.’?” No one knew who. But one day 
the active broker in Self-acting Door began to let go the 
stock in big blocks. When he had made his last sale of a 
hundred shares, at nine-sixteenths, the stock suddenly 
dropped out of the market and in a few weeks it was for- 
gotten. The entire capital stock, five hundred thousand 
shares, had been sold by the skillful broker for an average 
price of two dollars a share. Nearly a million dollars was 
divided among the four New York and Philadelphia men 
who floated the company, and from that day to this the 
‘“American Self-acting Door Company, capital, $500,000,”’ 
has never been heard of. It never made a door and, nat- 
urally, never paid a dividend. It never will. 

The cardinal axiom of the bubble-blowers is, ‘‘A fool is 
As there do not appear to be any signs 
of a convulsion of Nature, the rule will probably be true for 
some time to come, and the only thing to be done is to protect 
the fools. It is not unreasonable to expect that our American 
laws relating to public companies soon will be so strength- 
ened that bubble-blowing will have but one end for the fabu- 
list — imprisonment, 


Pearls and Toads—sBy Guy Wetmore Carry! 


A Grimm Tale 
Made Gay 


1 
pep NCE on a time, long years ago 
(Just when I quite forget), 

Two maidens lived beside the Po, 

' One blonde and one brunette. 

The blonde one’s character was mild, 
From morning until eve she smiled, 
Whereas the one who’s hair was brown 
Did little else than pine and frown. 

(1 think one ought to draw the line 
At gitls who always frown and pine !) 
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The blonde one learned to play the harp, 


i | 


And trained her voice to take C sharp 
| 
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Like all accomplished dames, 


As well as Emma Eames, 
Made baskets out of scented grass, 
And paper-weights of hammered brass, 
And lots of other odds and ends 
For gentleman and lady friends. 
(I think it takes a deal of sense 
To manufacture gifts for gents ! ) 


The dark one wore an air of gloom, 
Proclaimed the world a bore, 
And took her breakfast in her room 
Three mornings out of four : 
With petulance she seemed imbued, 
And everything she said was rude: 
She sniffed and sneered, and, what is more, 
When very much provoked, she swore ! 
(I think that I could never care 
For any gitl who'd learned to swear! ) 


One day the blonde was strolling past 

A woodland, all alone, 
When suddenly her eyes she cast 

Upon a wrinkled crone, 
Who tottered near with shaking knees, 
And said: ‘‘ A penny, if you please. *” 
And you will learn with much surprise 
This was a fairy in disguise. 


With coinage of the realm ; 


My heart you overwhelm ! 


4 G6 
Some minutes later came 
Along the selfsame road, and met 
That bent and wrinkled dame, 


The Moral 


The Moral, happily, is: Psha! 

Nous avons change tout cela! 

No clear idea I hope to strike 

Of what your nicest girl is like, 

But she whose best young man I am 
Is not an oyster nor a clam. 


The maiden filled her trembling palms 
The fairy said: ‘‘ Take back your alms ; 


At every word that you let slip 
A pearl shall tumble from your lip! ”’ 
And when she reached her home that night 
She found the fairy’s words were right. 
(I think there are not many girls 
Whose words are worth their weight in pearls !) 


It happened that the cross brunette 


Who asked her humbly for a sou. 
The girl replied : ‘‘ Get out with you!” 
The fairy cried : ‘‘ Each word you drop 
A toad from out your mouth shall hop!”’ 
(J think that nothing incommodes 
One’s speech like uninvited toads! ) 


Author of 
Fables for the Frivolous 
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And thus it happened that the blonde 
Lived on in joy and bliss, 
And grew pecunious beyond 
The dreams of avarice : 
And to a nice young man was wed; 
And J have often heard it said 
No other man who ever walked 
Most loved his wife when most she talked. 
(I think this fact alone, forsooth, 
Goes far to prove I tell the truth ! ) 


8 
The cross brunette the fairy’s yoke 
By hook or crook survived, 
But still, at every word she spoke, 
An ugly toad arrived, 
Until at last she had to come 
To feigning she was wholly dumb, 
Whereat the suitors swarmed around 
And so a wealthy mate she found. 
(I think nobody ever knew 
The happier husband of the two! ) 
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@ Judging from the illustrated articles on golf most of 
the plays are snap-shots. 


@How much would China be entitled to as “ boot ”’ 
if we were to offer to trade our anarchists for her boxers? 


@A recent consular report tells of the use of horse 
flesh as food in Vienna. Evidently the Viennese like filly 
of beef. 


@ Kansas has erected a monument to Zebulon M. Pike, 
who first raised the American flag upon its soil. If it were to 
build monuments to all the pioneers who have raised things 
since, there would not be very much room for crops. 


@It is no exaggeration to say that the freeing of 
Havana from yellow fever is worth to the United States 
almost the entire cost of the war with Spain. It is one of 
the distinctly valuable achievements of American skill and 
energy. 


@If the railroad companies carry out their present 
plans free passes of every kind will be abolished after the 
first of next January. This will mean a larger income to the 
roads, and it ought to lead to a reduction in rates to the men 
who have had to pay for the deadheads heretofore. 


GA post-office has been established at Fort Barrow. 
This will be the most northern post-office in the United States, 
and mail will be delivered there just once a year. This 
ought to make those people who have five or six deliveries 
every day, and petition Uncle Sam for eight or nine, stop and 
think a while. 


@Magnificent passenger trains continue to increase, 
but three-fourths of the income of the railroads is from freight. 
Floating palaces grow bigger and more gorgeous, but the 
steamship companies live on the plain bundles in the holds. 
Man rules, and glories in his pride, but there is more money 
in transporting goods than in carrying people. 


@Mr. Kipling is fortunate. Even the death of the 
Ameer of Afghanistan advertised his volumes, and now Russia 
and Great Britain begin to play politics along their frontiers 
again just as Kim is jumping into new editions. And some of 
the critics really say over their own names that the Kipling 
cult is falling off. How can this be when the lucky young 
man has fenced off all India and mortgaged the frontiers 
as his special fiction-ground ? As a matter of fact, if Mr. 
Kipling is attacked he should be proceeded against under one 
of the numerous but seldom used anti-monopoly laws. 
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@There are more than twenty thousand publications in 
this country, and most of them have published editorials on 
the danger of trespassing upon freedom of speech and the 
liberty of the press, in any legislation by the coming Congress 
against anarchistic utterances. Pulpit and forum have added 
their voices to this vast chorus of public sentiment. It shows 
the universal feeling of people for whom free speech and a free 
press have done more than any other human agencies, and it 
recalls Jefferson’s declaration that he would rather live in a 
country with a free press and without a government than ina 
country with a government but without a free press. Nowa- 
days we need both, and our Government should be strong and 
alert enough to deal with vipers without trespassing on honest 
people’s rights. We have faith that common-sense will rule, 
and that Congress will pass a safe law, but let us remember 
that so long as we let these snakes wriggle in on the tides of 
immigration, so long must our Government and civilization 
stand in danger of their fangs. 
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The great givers in this world have been the 
great savers. 


es 


Home-Made College Men 


YOUNG man who has graduated from college at twenty- 
one commonly thinks he is educated. When he is forty 
he still thinks so, even though he may never have opened a 
book since he got his diploma and may have forgotten every- 
thing he ever learned. Conversely, the man who has missed 
a college training often feels that he has lost something that 
never can be made up—that he must be content to remain 
for the rest of his life a person of defective education. 

It is true, of course, that a college course is of immense 
value, and that nobody ought to miss one if he can get it; but 
it is not in itself an education. A college graduate is not, by 
the mere fact of his graduation, an educated man. He may 
be well educated for his age, but if so the credit is largely his 
own. It is possible for a man to spend four years in college, 
pass all his examinations and get a degree, without having 
more than the most meagre equipment in the way of general 
culture, and without any definite knowledge that he can recall 
ina year. On the other hand, it is not only possible but easy 
for one who has never seen a college to become at forty aman 
of infinitely broader attainments than those possessed by a 
graduate who considered his education closed at twenty-one. 

The ordinary college course covers fifteen hours a week for 
four years of about forty weeks each, or 2400 hours in all. 
About an equal amount of outside study is necessary. On 
the other hand, fully half the course is devoted to subjects 
that serve only as mental gymnastics. The student who 
devotes 2400 hours in all to the acquisition of culture and 
useful information does well. 

That is the equivalent of one hour a day for about six years 
and a half. That is to say, a young man who began at 
seventeen to read systematically and intelligently for an hour 
a day would have the equivalent of the best part of a college 
education in his twenty-fourth year. In about three more he 
could have the training of a Master of Arts. Another three 
years would give him the acquirements of a Doctor of 
Philosophy. At forty he could be a recognized authority on 
some science or some period of history, while the college 
graduate who thought his education finished at twenty-one 
would have no definite knowledge of anything. 

The man who masters the secret of self-education will have 
no wasted hours. Delays in railway stations or dentists’ 
offices will have no terrors for him. He will have a good 
book always in his pocket, and an hour on a blockaded car- 
track will be as good to him as an hour in a college lecture- 
room. Every day will see his mind broader and riper than 
the day before, and finally, without conscious effort, he will 
arrive at a point at which he could give instruction not only 
to college students but to many of their professors. 


ex 
There is only one way to cure failure— give up 
seeking excuses and seek work. 


ox) 
An Experiment in Frolic 


N EXPRESS purpose was avowed at the Pan-American 

Exposition at Buffalo which is wholly new in the history 

of our great Fairs. In architecture, ornamentation and color 

this one of 1901 was, with intent, daringly festive. The 
festive spirit was its special and individual note. 

Industrial exhibits and educative zsthetics were there in 
their own right simply; they were turned to account, like 
the waters of Niagara Falls, for the more primal purpose of 
suggesting gladness and recreation. 

The fancy of each one engaged in the building of the Fair 
was turned loose in order that by any means not foul the 
pilgrims thither might be taken out of themselves and might 
experience the un-American delight of childlike abandon— 
a good, long loss of stiff self-consciousness in‘ gala things, 
like that of the peoples of continental Europe at their fétes. 

In this extremely radical way it aimed to be the most 
educational of all the three great Fairs, 

Thus, the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia presented 
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the serious side of industry and art. The people were sh 
what the century had fashioned. In the Corliss engine t 
worshiped the wonder of applied science. Their recreatio. 
was in the fatigues of the picture gallery. It was a Summe 
School, most profound and important and far-reaching; ant 
the whole country went gladly to learn. 

The World’s Fair at Chicago made an megane selecui 
in its purpose. Design and harmony took their place w 
industry, to serve in the general make-up of an Exposition 
wonderful fairness. The average, untraveled person showed 
himself again receptive. He absorbed the ensemdle of the 
Court of Honor just as intelligently as he had hung over th 
Corliss engine. 

But this new purpose of the Pan-American Expositeal ‘i 
give every one the refreshment of a good time—~was it, co 
it have been, successful? Is it possible, in fact, to suggest 
suggestiveness mirth to anunmirthful people? Will garla’ 
and torches in staff, exuberance of water and liveliness if 
color, red-tiled roofs, propyleea, pergolas, and the marvels of 
electrical illumination, give a new heart to this people? — 
is an experiment well worth trying, not only once but ag 
and again. 

Yet the observer at Buffalo could not help seeing that h 
belongs to a race unused to let go of itself and not willi 5 
amused, or rather, perhaps, wishing to be amused; ye 
body of alert intelligences who by the same token are not 
of the sportive Pan. If the spirit of that old laughing 
touches a group here and there, it is only in flecks. 
abandon limits itself. Of national necessity the crowds w 
bound to ‘‘do’’ the exhibits rather painfully; they w 
even consecutive and thorough with the Midway; they r 
camels for the jolt of it; they ate their luncheons from tl 
boxes conscious of their neighbors and of the open; they wen 
away more footsore and memory-packed than refreshed. | 

It is in the line of our development that a hard-wor 
keenly intelligent and strenuous people should turn bac! 
observe how they behave ex masse when liberated for a 
days of play. This one trial has not proved that we have i 
in us to be as frankly and joyously gay as we are by h 
serious and sensible of responsibility. : 
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The average man’s idea of Heaven is a place 
where nobody will tread on his toes or his prejudices ‘ 
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All Aboard for Buenos Ayres 


N THE list of impossibilities made not only possi 
actual, one vast enterprise on this side of the w 
destined to exercise a great and increasing influence upo! 
trade and relations of the two American continents. 
ten years ago a company of distinguished capitalists - 
organized for the purpose of constructing a railroad from 
York to Buenos Ayres. So great was the interest i 
matter that a commission of several of the leading rai 
men of the country was appointed by the President to re 
upon the feasibility of the project. There was much discu 
sion everywhere but no construction, and the movement 
because it was ahead of its day. 

In the decade there have been marvelous changes in y 
and finance. The big things then have become ordinat 
matters now, and nothing seems too vast for human achi 
ment. That was the time for talk; this is the age of act 
And so we are not surprised to hear that during the com 
winter, which will be the working season in Cen 
America and summer in South America, work will 
pushed upon lines that will belong to the general s I 
when it is tied together by connecting links. From Ne! 
York to Buenos Ayres the distance along the route propo: 
is 10,228 miles, and of this 4776 miles are construc 
including 2094 in the United States, 1183 in Mexico, 21 
Central America, 157 in Peru, 195 in Bolivia and 9 
Argentina. These are the last official figures supplied 
the Government, and as some of them are two years old 
a very conservative statement to make that about 5000 of 
10,228 miles are ready. But the important facts are tl 
both ends of the line work is to begin. American capi 
has the concessions for new roads in Central America wh 
will be along the route, and other American capital is! 
finishing the section of the Transcontinental Railway Sy: 
of South America, connecting Chile and Argentina. 

It seems a gigantic undertaking, but doing the work 
sections may not make it appear so large, and anyho\ 
total estimated cost is only $175,000,000, which is les: 
one-half the annual value of South America’s foreign tra 
Then, too, it will not be as difficult as the road across Si 
or the line which Cecil Rhodes expects to see runn 
between Cairo and Cape Town. Really it may not be mé 
years before we shall be able to cry, ‘‘ All aboard for B 
Ayres!’’ even more confidently than the Russians call ou 
train for Vladivostok. ‘ 
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Those who declare that religion is dying becaus 
theology has worn itself threadbare would, by t 
same rule, pronounce a man dead because his clothes 7 
need mending. ; ef 
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The Jewish Historical Exhibition 
; By Cyrus Adler, Ph.D. 


President of the American Jewish Historical Society 


*HE American Jewish Historical Exhibition which it is 
_ proposed to hold in the city of New York during the 
‘ar 1902 was suggested by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, of London, 
mporarily residing in the United States, at a meeting of the 
merican Jewish Historical Society in Philadelphia in 
scember, 1900. Mr. Jacobs had been associated with a 
mewhat similar exhibition held in London in 1887 at the 
ne of the Queen’s Jubilee. 
Jews accompanied Columbus on his first voyage to 
merica; they settled in early times in Brazil, in Mexico 
vhere many were persecuted by the Inquisition), in the 
est Indies, and in most of the North American Colonies, 
pecially New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Rhode Island 
1d Georgia. They participated in the agitation preceding 
_e Declaration of Independence, fought in the Revolutionary 
my, and have since been a small but powerful factor in 
erything that has gone to make up American greatness. 
af ‘This story it is proposed to tell in the exhibition of por- 
nits, documents, books, autographs, letters, prints, medals 
id models. , 
In addition to this purely historical exhibit, which is to be 
‘e main feature, there will be shown a collection of Jewish 
| clesiastical art, exhibits illustrating the history of Jewish 
stitutions in America, and possibly a general series of 
‘wish antiquities. The exhibition is designed as an object- 
'sson of the relation of Jews to American history and of 
eir development upon American soil. 
a 
| ore) 
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American Civic Improvement 


By Charles Zueblin 


President of the 
American League for Civic 
Improvement 


HE protest which is 
being made to-day 
against the multiplication 
of organizations certainly 
does not apply to anything 
in the nature of a federa- 
tion. The economy of 
combination in the indus- 
trial field is sometimes 
Prof. Charles Zueblin neutralized by the danger 
} of monopoly. Where mu- 
tal assistance is the aim, and competition is absent, there 
an be gain only in unison, and especially is this so if indi- 
‘dual initiative and local self-government are maintained 
sinafederal system. Such an organization is the American 
eague for Civic Improvement, including in its membership 
veal improvement societies, individuals and commercial 
tms. This organization was founded in Springfield, Ohio, 
st year, and recently held its second annual convention at 
uffalo and Chautauqua. 
| This convention was small enough to be productive of sig- 
} “lficant results, and was as representative of the country as is 
ie movement for which this organization stands. Among 
le participants were ex-President Charles M. Loring, of the 
_ merican Park and Outdoor Art Association, the Nestor of the 
linneapolis Park System; Dr. Matthew D. Mann, of the 
luffalo Park Commission; Miss Myra Loyd Dock, the for- 
stry expert of Pennsylvania, who reported the results of a 
decial trip to Europe for the investigation of civic improve- 
tent; Mrs. Conde Hamlin, President of the Woman’s Civic 
ague of St. Paul, to whom great credit is due for the recent 
ivie awakening of Minnesota’s capital; Mr. E. L. Shuey, of 
Jayton, whose “‘ beautiful back-yard ’’ philosophy is known 
jroughout Ohio and adjoining States; Mr. Starr Cadwallader, 
f the Goodrich House, Cleveland, who reported on the 
larvelous results accomplished by the Home Gardening 
“Ssociation in stimulating a love of flowers among the school- 
-hildren; Professor John Craig, of Cornell University, identi- 
ta with the important Rural University Extension move- 
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ent; Mr. H. B. Beck, of Austin, Texas, whose effervescent 
eg and enthusiasm for public service promise to dot the 
vone Star State with Improvement Societies; the faithful 
ficers of the first year of pioneer effort in the League, which 
dee first known as the National League of Improvement 
‘ssociations, including the founder, Mr. D. J. Thomas, of 
pringfield, Ohio, managing editor ‘of Home and Flowers; 
iss Jessie Good, the organizer and literary authority of the 
eague; Mayor C. E. Bolton, of East Cleveland, Ohio, that 
rprising and tasteful suburb of the first cityin Ohio; Mr. 
‘harles M. Robinson, author of The Improvement of Towns 
nd Cities, the leading authority on civic improvement in 
fis country; Mayor Henry T. Duncan, of Lexington, 
Centucky ; Miss Caroline Petersen, of the Improvement 
fociety of Honesdale, Pennsylvania, one of those little vil- 
ages like Stockbridge, Massachusetts, made famous by its 
nprovements; Mr. Albert Kelsey, of Philadelphia, President 
f the American Architectural League; Mrs. Herman Hall, of 
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Chicago, Chairman of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association, the leading 
spirit in the Municipal Art League of Chicago; and many 
others. 

Perhaps the most important result of the convention was the 
adoption of the following resolutions, prepared by Mr. Kelsey: 

Whereas, The improvement of towns and cities, in the 
judgment of this convention, is a subject of widely recognized 
importance to the people of the United States; and 

Whereas, Civic improvements of a public and permanent 
character must soon transform many communities, reflecting 
‘man in his full twentieth-century development, exhibiting 
not alone his material but his social advancement,’’ in a most 
conspicuous manner; and 

Whereas, Municipal art and the science of modern city 
making have formed the subject of a department exhibit at 
three international expositions abroad; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American League for Civic Im- 
provement, in annual convention assembled, petitions the 
Commissioners of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to make 
provision for an exhibit which shall have this characteristic. 

If the sanction of the Exposition authorities can be secured 
it is proposed to construct a group of buildings about a plaza 
which shall represent, individually and collectively, the possi- 
bilities of civic beauty. The central square will exhibit the 
best examples of outdoor art and municipal science, varying 
from drains and lamp-posts to fountains and statuary. The 
buildings themselves, illustrating the vast opportunities in 
public architecture, would contain exhibits of the scientific 
and artistic progress of modern city making, gathered from 
the four quarters of the globe. In view of the growing inter- 
est in municipal progress and civic improvement, and of the 
unlimited resources made available by drawing on the world’s 
experience, this ought to be one of the most attractive features 
of the St. Louis Exposition. 

In connection with the Exposition it is also proposed to 
hold a joint convention of the American League for Civic 
Improvement and the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, the Secretary of the latter, Mr. Warren H. 
Manning, of Boston, having already joined forces to promote 
this civic exhibit. Further possibilities of furthering civic 
advance are indicated in a resolution adopted by the National 
Municipal League at its Rochester conference, calling on 
“The League of American Municipalities, the American 
Society of Municipal Improvements and the national bodies 
devoted to municipal problems”’’ to arrange a joint meeting 
in 1903. Such gatherings, united with the objective accom- 
plishment at St. Louis of such a civic exhibit as has been sug- 
gested, ought to mark an epoch in municipal progress in 
America, and could not fail to give an impetus to public 
improvement similar to the national development signalized 
by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
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The American Invasion of England 
By Robert P. Porter 


Ex-Commissioner of the United States Census 


HE so-called ‘‘ American invasion’’ of England is not of a 
kind that should greatly disturb the English. Twenty 
years and less ago, when our protective tariff attracted British 
capital and British skill in manufacturing to this side of the 
Atlantic, those interested in American industry rejoiced. 
Nothing gave our martyred President McKinley more pleasure 
than the fact that his tariff law of 1890 brought over to the 
United States English capital and established branches of 
English textile, tinplate and other factories. In those days I 
used to see a good deal of him, and he repeatedly told me to 
emphasize this fact as one of the benefits of protection in dis- 
cussing the tariff question. If, therefore, the protective tariff 
was the magnet which drew hither British capital and brains 
we cannot complain that under a changed condition the fact 
that England presents a good distributing point for manu- 
facturers should draw thither the surplus of American capital, 
brain and energy. The woof of British conservatism, experi- 
ence and finance, when interwoven with the weft of American 
enterprise, ingenuity and energy, will make an industrial 
fabric strong enough to compete with the rest of the world. 

So long as these great American electrical concerns, the 
manufacturers of gas engines and motive power of all kinds, 
and the heads of tobacco and match industries —the latest 
invaders, I believe—employ British labor, the English can 
afford to look on with equanimity. They cannot object to 
such invaders as Mr. Yerkes, for example, who recently 
placed on the Board table of a struggling underground railway 
one million golden British sovereigns—nearly all of which 
was American capital—and who offered his skill asa railway 
man to convert a moribund surface railway into a paying 
enterprise. The more of this sort of ‘‘invaders’’ the better, 
says canny John Bull. 

The danger, if danger there be, in these latter-day puzzles 
of commerce and industry lies in another direction. The 
United States should see to it that the failure of our legisla- 
tors to meet the present demands of our extending foreign 
commerce does not encourage our great industries to migrate 
in order to secure a better distributing point for their surplus 
commodities. Three instances are all I shall mention. 

1. The refusal of Congress to give a charter for an 
International Bank established by American capital. 
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2. The failure on the part of the Senate to confirm the 
reciprocity treaties, especially that with France. 

3. The failure to pass the Shipping Subsidy bill. 

British industry is benefited by all these failures, and 
unless these measures are passed we shall see a large migra- 
tion of American industries and their establishment on British 
soil. The reasons for this are apparent: better means of dis- 
tribution—that is, of reaching the markets of the world; 
better banking facilities; better shipping facilities; better 
terms in commercial relations with other countries, for 
England is always on the minimum tariff list, and we are not 
unless these treaties are ratified. 

If we do not take up these matters intelligently and enact 
them into law we may expect the army of ‘‘ American 
invaders ’”’ on British soil to increase, and there will be grave 
danger of a corresponding decrease in the value of American 
manufactured merchandise exported to foreign countries. 
Some Americans seem to look upon this peaceful industrial 
invasion of Great Britain as a matter for congratulation. 
Perhaps they are right and I am wrong, but I do not look at 
it altogether in that light. It would be far better if our sur- 
plus capital, labor and energy could be operated at home and 
the products thereof sent out. Thetransplanting of American 
men and methods abroad strengthens our competitors and 
draws away much that we need at home. 
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By Charles S. Clark 


Secretary of 
The Grain Dealers’ National 
Association 


N CELEBRATING the 
sixth anniversary of its 
organization by holding the 
largest meeting of grain 
dealers in the history of 
the trade, The Grain 
Dealers’ National Associ- 
ation finds itself confronted 
by more trade abuses 
which need reforming than 
at any time in its history. 
It is but natural that the trade organizations should find a 
a wider scope for work, and more opportunities for advancing 
the common interests of all connected with the trade, as they 
grow older and its officials become better acquainted with 
the problems and the needs of the trade in different parts of 
the country. The organization of each trade involuntarily 
educates members to a better understanding of what is fair 
to the seller as well as to the buyer. The members of the 
grain trade were somewhat late in getting together, but they 
have worked wonders during the six years, considering the 
raw material they had to work with. 

The reform of the individual members of the trade is one of 
the most needed works of the Association. This is accom- 
plished through no well-planned campaign, but by bringing 
together the dealers that they may meet with others, and 
thus be broadened and become imbued with more charitable 
consideration for the difficulties of those with whom they deal, 
including the railroad men. Naturally, the work must bring 
about the survival of the fittest —those who are broadest and 
fairest in their dealings. It must drive out those not pre- 
pared to conduct the business in a businesslike manner; it 
must place the grain trade in the hands of men of undoubted 
integrity, and make it so safe a business that it can be con- 
ducted on even less margins of profit than at present. 

One reform which the associations have worked to secure, 
and which they will ever strive to attain, is uniform freight 
rates for all, discriniination for none. Discriminating rates 
and fluctuating rates cannot but bring disastertosome. The 
Association is interested in the common weal of all. 

The present diversity of standard weights of legal bushels, 
which have been established by narrow State legislation, 
must result in the adoption of the cental for buying grain if 
uniformity of standard weights is not soon attained. 
Whenever a State has enacted a law seeking to compel coun- 
try grain buyers to pay as much for a sixty-eight pound 
bushel of ear-corn as the dealers of adjoining States pay for 
a seventy-pound bushel of ear-corn, they have failed, not 
through any organized effort on the part of the dealers, but 
simply because they could not afford to pay the higher price. 
No State can legislate value into grain. 

A reform which must soon come will be the adoption of uni- 
form landlord and tenant laws, which will relieve the country 
grain merchants from guaranteeing rents to shiftless land- 
lords, who, under the present laws, are able to make the 
buyer of the tenants’ grain responsible for all unpaid rent — 
a law unjust in spirit and one which breeds in the landlord 
a carelessness which borders on fraud. 

Through the adoption of trade rules governing commercial 
transactions between members of the grain trade, adopted at 
the sixth annual meeting, it is hoped that all members of the 
National Association and of its many affiliated associations 
will have a clearer understanding of what is right and of 
what is custom. 
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Mr. Charles S, Clark 
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New Winter Suits 
and Cloaks. 


ERE are a few of 
the .advantages 
which you have 

in purchasing your suits 
or cloaks from us: 

FKirst—We make 
every garment especiz al- 
ly to order, thus insuring 
a good fit and finish. 

Second—We thor- 
oughly sponge and 
shrink all of our ‘ma- 
terials. 

Third— We pay ex- 
press charges every- 
where. 

Fourth— Our prices 
are one-third lower than 
those charged by retail 
stores. 

Fifth—You take no 
risk in ordering from us. 
If what you get does not 
please you, send it back 
and we will refund your 
money. Our Catalogue 
illustrates: 


New Cloth Gowns, 
tailor-made, $8 up. 


Silk-Lined Suits, lined 
throughout with ex- 
cellent taffeta, $15 up. 


Stylish Costumes of Velveteen, Velvet Cords 
and Wide Wale Corduroy, $17 up. 


Fashionable Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 


Rainy=Day Suits and Skirts, either plaid back 
or plain. Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up. 


Long Outer Jackets, newest designs, $10 up. 
Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 


Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you will get 
them /ree by return mail. Be sure to mention whether 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we can send 
you a full line of exactly what you wish. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


‘Embroidery Lessons 
with Colored Studies 


ipaie DYES. 
“qsrat SELLE. 
perth 


A new 
book, just 
published, for 
’ embroiderers 
—new colored 
plates, new de- 
signs, new ideas. 


Especially NEW 
and STYLISH are 
the 


’ BRO WN LINEN 
CENTERPIECES 


shown in its pages; designed 
for use on polished wood 
surfaces — particularly for 
punch bowls and on center 
tables and sideboards. 
Equally timely and unique are 
the chapters devoted to 
“* Beautiful Screens for Embroidery ”’ 
and 
“Beaded Silk Bags and Purses ”’ 
‘ TF Contains over 130 pages and engravings 
of Centerpieces, Doilies, Battenberg 
Work, Sofa Cushions, Photo Frames, etc. 

Our silks are put up in HOLDERS for preventing 
knots and tangles. ‘the empty HOLDERS entitle 
you to valuable prizes. All explained in the book. 
Send order to-day and ask for our ‘1902 Book.” J 
Mailed for 10 cents, Address 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

81 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


One“BEST” Light 


Gives more Light than 


Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps or One 
Hundred Candles 


Burns 90 per cent. Air 
10 per cent. Gas 


A beautiful, pure white, steady, safe 
light. NO WIcK! No GREASE! No 
SMOKE! 


No ODOR! Hang or Set it 
anywhere. 


Over 100 Styles. 
Agents Wanted 


} THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
: 5-25 E. Fifth St., Canton, Ohio 


Is the Best 


Does Perfect Work. 
Easy to Operate. 
No Jagged Edges. 


Sample 25C, postpaid {oe 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CHAS, G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa. 
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How Mr. Philbin was Tested 


UGENE A. PHILBIN, 
District Attorney of 
New York City, who has 
been attracting a great 
deal of public attention, 
was appointed to his office 
by President Roosevelt, 
then Governor of the 
State. The story of his ap- 
pointment is interesting. 

Tammany Hall was in 
control in New York City. 

The District Attorney was 

Mr. Asa Bird Gardner, 

elected on the Tammany 

Hall ticket. Finally, a 

movement was organized 

by the reformers, and, as 

a result of charges pre- 

sented, Mr. Gardner was 
removed by Governor Roosevelt. Great 
pressure was brought on the Governor to 
fill the vacant office with a man of his own 
party; but this Mr. Roosevelt declined ab- 
solutely to do, on the ground that New York 

City was Democratic, and that it was, 

therefore, entitled to a Democratic District 

Attorney. He would not, however, appoint 

a Tammany Hall man, but an independent 

Democrat. His choice fell on Mr. Philbin, 

a lawyer of high standing and good prac- 

tice; 

Even among the best informed it has always 
been believed that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Philbin were old-time friends, or at least 
acquaintances. As a matter of fact, the 
Governor and his appointee had met only a 
comparatively short time before the appoint- 
ment was made. 

Early in his term Governor Roosevelt 
began an investigation into the educational 
laws of the State. Desiring light on the sub- 
ject from all sides, he made it his business to 
get in touch with representatives of every 
creed and religion, and Mr. Philbin was 
recommended to him as one whom he should 
consult. Accordingly, he sent a note asking 
Mr. Philbin to call on him at Oyster Bay. 
This was the first meeting of the two men. 
Mr. Philbin complimented the Governor on 
the manner in which he had enforced the 
laws while serving as Police Commissioner in 
New York City. Mr. Roosevelt received the 
praise deprecatingly and with some show of 
impatience, so much so that Mr. Philbin felt 
called on to say: 

““T tell you this, Governor, not because I 
have any favor to ask, but merely because it 
is my firm conviction. Please do not mis- 
understand me in the matter.’”’ 

Evidently the incident made an impression 
on Mr. Roosevelt, for the reason, probably, 
that it was an unusual experience to find a 
man who didn’t want a public office. At any 
rate, when, a little while afterward, he had 
occasion to appoint a new member of the 
State Board of Charities, an honorary posi- 
tion, he offered it to Mr. Philbin, who with 
some reluctance accepted it. Not long after- 
ward an effort was made by a lot of politi- 
cians to get control of the New York State 
Soldiers’ Home. As a preliminary step they 
preferred charges against the Superintendent, 
and the charges were presented to the State 
Board of Charities. 

Mr. Philbin was made chairman of the 
Trial Board, and he astonished all by his 
complete grasp of the situation, and by his 
calm, but very emphatic, refusal to allow 
himself to be influenced by anything except 
the legal considerations. The result was that 
the effort to oust the Superintendent fell flat 
and the non-partisan character of the Home 
was preserved. 

Certain politicians felt pretty sore toward 
Mr. Philbin and tried to throw as many 
obstacles in his way as possible. They even 
went to Governor Roosevelt, but he met them 
coldly, saying: 

““The very fact that you are’ after Mr. 
Philbin’s scalp shows that he is the right 
man for the place. We don’t want any poli- 
tics in that Board.’’ 

It was not long afterward that Mr. Philbin 
was appointed District Attorney, to the dis- 
appointment of the politicians. The appoint- 
ment was made in a manner characteristic of 
the Governor. Having tested Mr. Philbin, 
he felt that he was the man for the place, and 
he appointed him without consulting any one. 
Even Mr. Philbin himself knew nothing about 
the matter until the reporters called on him to 
show him the dispatch from Albany announc- 
ing his selection. 


District Attorney 
Eugene A. Philbin 
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Men @ Women of the Hour 


A Professor's Homeopathy 


Senator W. A. Clark, of Montana, tells a 
story on Professor N. R. Leonard, who for 
years was Dean of the Faculty of the Iowa 
State University, and who was called recently 
to the Presidency of the Mining College at 
Butte, Montana. Senator Clark says that, 
though Montana is somewhat out of the circle 
of prohibition influences, it can now boast in 
President Leonard a rare apostle and advo- 
cate of temperance. 

Not long ago Professor Leonard, feeling 
indisposed, consulted his physician, a 
German, very scientific and acknowledged as 
one of the leading men in his profession in 
Montana. The doctor-advised Mr. Leonard 
to work less at the desk, exercise more out- 
doors, and take beer as a tonic. 

The Professor’s labors were such that he 
felt that he could not devote fewer hours to 
them, but he concluded at least to try some 
beer, which he had never before tasted. He 
did not approve of it as a beverage, but as a 
medicine he felt justified in taking it, espe- 
cially on the recommendation of so eminenta 
practitioner. 

The doctor met his patient a few days later 
as he was leaving the college and stopped to 
inquire how he was feeling. 

‘About the same,’’ replied the Professor. 

“Did you take beer as I directed?” 
inquired the physician. 

‘ Yes,’’ responded the Professor; ‘‘ I took it 
a few times, but it became so nauseous that I 
had to discontinue it.”’ 

““ How much did you take?” 

‘“Why, I bought a whole bottle and took a 
spoonful before each meal,’’ answered the 
Professor. 


Mr. Morgan on the Wire 


HILE Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan was at Bar Harbor, 
recently, there came to 
the office of a Boston news- 
paper a graphic account 
of a heavy bodyguard by 
which, it was said, he was 
surrounded. 

The night editor, to se- 
cure an authoritative con- 
firmation or denial of the 
story, called up on the 
telephone the Bar Harbor 
“Central’’ and asked if 
Mr. Morgan were still 
there. 

““T don’t know,’’ said 
the operator, ‘‘but I’ll find 
out.’”’ 

The night editor left his office for some 
reason or other, and his assistant, who knew 
nothing of his plans or wishes, answered the 
ring when the telephone answer came. 

‘“Mr. Morgan’s on his yacht down the har- 
bor,’’ the operator said, “‘ and it will cost a 
dollar to get him. Shall I send for him?”’ 

The assistant murmured something about 
“hang the dollar,’? whereupon the operator 
sent for the magnate and then went home. 

When the night editor returned and was 
told of what had been done he thought it a 
good joke on his assistant, for, knowing that 
ordinarily Mr. Morgan will not walk three 
feet to see a newspaper man, he thought it 
funny for one to ask him to make a five-mile 
water-trip by night. 

But the affair was by no means over, for, an 
hour later, an office-boy rushed in to an- 
nounce that Mr. Morgan was at the telephone. 

The messenger, it seems, had found him 
in the centre of a merry party on board his 
yacht and had insisted that the message was 
a very important long-distance affair. And 
Mr. Morgan, not knowing whether it was Mr. 
Schwab or Mr. Shaffer who was waiting for 
him, called a launch and made the long trip 
up to where the telephones were. 

The editor asked one question. The 
answer came, curt and sharp: ‘‘I have noth- 
ing to say.’’ 

He asked another with similar results. 

‘Then he asked a third. There was no 
answer, and ‘‘ Central” said that Mr. Morgan 
had gone. 

“Call him back, can’t you?”’ 

“Not much,’? came the answer. 
rather go fight a policeman.”’ 

““Why; is he hot?” 

“Say, if your windows were open you’d 
hear him without any telephone. The man 
who tries to handle him to-night will need 
asbestos mitts.’’ 

So the editor called the incident closed. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan 


ed 
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The Famous « Loop!” 


The “Loop” which forms the ba 
Wright’s Health Underwear is unique in h 
garments. It is the only method by 
perfect ventilation and comfort can be 
bined. It forms the foundation for the “fi 
of comfort” which has made ; 


Wright’s 
Health Underw 


famous. Ask to see these garments at a 
store where underclothing is sold. The rease 
able price of these garments brings them will 
the reach of all. ag 
Free Book on dressing for health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. Ex- 
plains the famous ‘‘loop.’’ Address, 
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WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR C€ 
75 Franklin Street, New York 


About Mattresses, Pillows and Cushions 


MAILED FREE 


If our mattress is not even all you have hop 
you can get your money back, ‘There will be 
pleasantness aboutit at all. You’ll get your 
as quick as the mail will carry it. =f 


The Ostermoo 
Patent Elastic $ 
Felt Mattress, 


Is the equal in cleanliness, durability and 
of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made. 
can sell an Ostermoor Mattress. It must be bo 
of us, so we be 
to send for our free 
page book, 


Time”’ 1 


whether you 
#/ thinking of huge 
now or not. 


Write your name 
postal and address it 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth Street, New 

We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, “Church Cushions.” 


BAILEY’S 


“Good Samaritan’ 


Trade-Mark (Also Pat. July 30, 1901.) 
Hot-Water Bottle 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 
ING tothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist 
cloth in the disk 
steams the face for 
Toothache, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia. 
The ends button 
together, making a 
perfect foot-warmer. 


10-in. diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 


Every Bottle Warranted. 


Beware of Imitations. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mailed for the price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, 


10 VISITING 


CARDS Fost 
Latest and currect styles and sizes. 


paid 
Order filled day 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at 
price. Booklet, “OARD STYLE” FREE! 
wanted. Also business and _ professional c 
samples WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, Ete., send 
E. J. SCMUSTER PTG, and ENG. CO., > B 2, ST. “_— 8, 


Beauty and 
Durability 


in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
etc., are assured if you 
purchase those bearing 
this trade mark: 


“1847 


, Rogers Bros.” 


Remember “ 1847’ —take 
no substitute. ‘here are 
“Rogers” and others claimed 
to be “just as good,” but 
like all imitations, they lack 
the merit and value identi- 
fied with the original and 
genuine. 

Send for Catalogue L. 


International Silver Co. 


Successor to 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


Meriden, Conn. 


FADING ili 
SALERS: 


| Merry Christmas 
for Baby! 


} Many merry years are in store 

| forthe baby and his parents in 

1 the homes where Santa Claus 
brings a 


Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper 


ee Rocking Chair 


ss < 


_ keeps the baby entertained, off the 
hor, out of draughts, mischief and 
rt, relieves mama’s weary arms and 
ick, and allows her time for neces- 
jry duties. It is moved about as 
sily as a chair. Serves baby as a 
adle, bed, high chair, jumper and 
| ter as a rocking chair. Has the 
varty endorsement of all 
-jaysicians. Ideal as a 
| aristmas gift for yourown 
‘some relative’s little one. 
| eseriptive book sent Free 
| \ request. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
| MFG. CO. 
1 ox 31 Muncie, Ind. 


This is the word as it is written on 

ij the dial of the best watches made 
in the world. The works under the 
dial also bear the word ‘‘Elgin”’ 

)| and are all that ingenuity, science, 
art and skill can do to make 
a perfect timepiece. The Watch 
Word is Elgin the world around. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


| ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
i Elgin, Il. 


| | * 


a le for Wood or Metal Bedsteads © 
} It is all that its trade-mark name, ‘‘Ideal,’’ 
} for sleep and rest. Order one of your 
}jtaler for trial. Look for brass name-plate, 
}j [deal,”’ on bed. Take no substitute. 

| Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake 
| Facts About Sleep” 

}L FOSTER BROS. MFG. €O., 4 Broad St., UTICA, N.Y. 


GNING ART WALL PAPERS And the craft of 


bs 
is well exemplified in the ** Nuremberg,” a Ger- 
re nce decoration by Chas. E. Kinkead, and printed by 
thittshurg Wall Paper Co., New Brighton, Pa. A quaint but in- 
‘exns wi paper for halls and dining-rooms, Ready tn December. 
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Les Cing Fleurs 


The Leader of 
His Race 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar 


HEN Booker T. Washington went from 
the Virginia plantation, where he was 
born about 1857 or 1858, to the mines 

of West Virginia, he took the first step in a 
career which has done as much as that of any 
other man for the uplifting of a race. His 
first idea comprehended only the care of his 
mother and the rest of the family about her. 
To him, freedom meant the opportunity to 
work and to earn, and the weekly pittance 
that the salt-owners gave the boy was the 
tangible evidence of his free state. But sud- 
denly a brighter gleam illumined his con- 
sciousness. After four or five years of severe 
and poorly paid labor he heard of General 
Armstrong’s school at Hampton, and with a 
little money in his pocket, saved from his 
own -earnings, and eked out from _ his 
mother’s scanty store, he started thither. 

Hardly knowing where Hampton was, he 
yet set out with sublime faith, and Hampton 
drew the boy toward itself as Canada did the 
fleeing slaves of old. At last he found him- 
self in Richmond; penniless, but with a 
brave heart, strong hands and a sturdy will, 
he was prepared to do the thing that was 
nearest tohim. This happened to be to help 
in unloading pig-iron from a vessel, and at 
the unwelcome task he worked all day. At 
night, homeless and without friends, he crept 
to the protection of a levee. 


Starting Life on Fifty Cents 


To every one who has followed Mr. 
Washington’s later career there is apparent 
in these early struggles the same spirit that 
has characterized his subsequent achieve- 
ments. His cry has ever been, ‘‘ Let down 
your buckets where you are!” and it has 
come not only from the tip of his tongue but 
from his heart of hearts. It was what he did 
when finally he reached Hampton, and with 
fifty cents in his pocket sought out General 
Armstrong. They put a broom into his 
hands, and he took it, and did the best he 
could with it. 

It was what he did when leaving Hampton, 
instead of coming North to exploit his newly 
acquired knowledge. Instead of tagging at 
the heels of some influential man and burying 
himself in one of the Government offices, he 
went into the black belt of Alabama among 
the most degraded and ignorant of his race, 
and there let down his buckets. The shanty 
church, with its thirty pupils, has grown into 
a school where over a thousand young men 
and women are taught, and whose fame is as 
wide as the continent. 

But apart from his character as an orator, 
an educator, and a man of affairs, Mr. 
Washington displays a most charming per- 
sonal side. When one has grown sufficiently 
used to him to overlook his frequent lapses 
into preoccupation, one enjoys the childlike 
simplicity of his nature, and the utter lack of 
self-consciousness in his manner. 


The Little Washingtons 


His diffidence is well known, and the fol- 
lowing story which will be vouched for by a 
certain distinguished New York clergyman, 
illustrates this side of his character, as well 
as another—his love for his family. Mr. 
Washington’s two boys, Davidson and Baker, 
are a pair of as vivacious, mischief-loving 
youngsters as can be found in the State of 
Alabama. They adore their father, and it 
has been his habit to go to them every night 
at bedtime and hear their prayers. As a 
general thing, nothing prevents this busy 
man from fulfilling this duty when he is at 
home. It happened one night during the 
visit of the aforementioned divine that Mr. 
Washington and his friends had gathered on 
the lawn, and, being held by his obligations 
as host, Mr. Washington was unable to get 
away. Time and time again he cast furtive 
glances at the house, but still he was held. 
At last he gave up, looked at his watch for 
the last time, and resigned himself to the dis- 
appointment. ‘‘Of course,’’ thought he, 
‘Dave and Baker are in bed and asleep by 
this time.’? But he had reckoned without 
his host. All of a sudden, two night-gowned 
forms dashed down from the porch and across 
the lawn, and to the dismay of the guests 
plumped themselves down at the host’s feet, 
and began pattering off their prayers. Mr. 
Washington stood ashamed and _ helpless 
until they were through, and then led them 


. into the house. 
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4 \HE Art of the Silversmith, as applied to 
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(The Five Flowers) 


use, has found ad- 


mirable expression in ‘‘Les Cinq Fleurs’’ table 


service, recently completed and now ready for 


examination. 


The service comprises, 


together 


with the forks and spoons, cutlery and the vari- 


ous serving pieces, 


The designer has selected the wild rose, the 


peony, the poppy, the orchid, and the fleur de 


lis as a motif. 


Upon the obverse and reverse of 


the table spoon the peony is shown; upon the 


table fork, the orchid; upon the dessert spoon, 


the poppy ; upon the dessert fork, as shown in 


the illustration, 


the fleur de lis ; while on the tea 


spoon the graceful tendrils and delicate petals of 


the wild rose are represented. 


Upon each of the other pieces of the service 


one of these flowers is represented with rare 


fidelity to nature. 


exhibit the 


wrought silver, 


charming 


The design and workmanship 
hand- 
while the dignified and simple 


characteristics of 


lines of construction and the French Gray finish 


in which the articles are furnished add beauty 


and elegance to the service. 


Other articles in Silverware suitable for Wed- 
ding and Holiday Gifts in unusual variety. 


Our goods 


are sold by the leading jewelers. 


REED & BARTON 


FACTORIES 


DESSERT. FORK 


Sure to be 
appreciated 
by any one 
who 

writes 


WATERMAN’S 


Silversmiths 


TRADE MARK 


4g ws Taunton, Mass. 


STERLING 


Pen points 
to suit 
every 
writer 


Ny 


IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


4 for 10 cents 


We will send, to any one, four handsome 
Duchess Lace Handkerchief Patterns, all 
different. Also our new one hundred page 
catalogue of Faney Work Novelties and 
Handkerchiefs. All for ten cents. 


C.S. DAVISSON & CO, 
391 Broadway, New York Dept. 10 


157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
12 GOLDEN LANE, LONDON 


PARIS DRESDEN 


HARMAC BY MAIL 


A complete Pharmaceutical Education; prepares 
for registered Pharmacist or advanced standing 
in resident colleges. Diploma granted. Best course, 
Use spare hours. Begin now. Write to-day for cat- 
alogue and full particulars. National Correspondence 
School of Pharmacy, 11 N. Penn St., Indianapolis,U.S.A. 


Teaching 
and Reciting 
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Your 
appetite Iwill not 


the menu contains 
no other attrac- 
tion but 


They please 
ebery lober of 
the dainty and 
delicious. 


«a \ 
SJ) 


National Biscuit 
G@mpany. 


=A 


“Good Digestion 


Waits on Appetite’’ 


1 
thought to i 
nourishment. | al e 
lige chem best bert 
cereal food 
ever placed on 
the market. 
It is good for 
Breakfast, 
Luncheon, 
Dinner—in 
fact, for any 
meal of the 
day, while as a Dessert it is beyond 
compare. Your grocer keeps it; 


Few people 
give proper | 


Sa —oww 
Lo! te CT ofthe ) 
NATURAL RO DU Et WHEAT 


| 
FRANKLIN MILLS (> 


RRZORT NY sy 


cumenenes ernem nue aeyl{vieTT REIN 


if he does not, send us his name and your 
order —we will see that you are supplied. 


Made only by 


The Franklin Mills Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 


NOTICE!! | 


Observe this blue signature 


on every jar of 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT of Beef 
For KITCHEN For Sick Room 


| to the other man. 
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THOMPSON’S PROGRESS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


prisoner, and then all three threw themselves 
on the turf and sought comfort in re-rolled 
cigarettes. 

Tom was still outwardly calm and stolid, 
but he owned to himself with much plainness 
that he was in an extremely dangerous posi- 
tion. ‘‘ Toroja has got it into his head that 
I'm J. G. Croft, of Birmingham,’’ he an- 
nounced to himself, ‘‘ and I must say the pair 
of us, as far as a photograph can show, are 
remarkably alike. I can’t tell tales about 
J. G. Croft’s rifles, or else I would, and it’s 
a sure thing that the Colonel intends to have 
those guns, or shoot. There’s no humbug 
about Colonel Toroja; he’s got a nasty, yel- 
low, vicious face on him, and he’d think no 
more of shooting me than he would of smash- 
ing a fly that got in his way. It strikes me 
forcibly that I’ve got only my wits to depend 
on to get me out of this, and if they fail I 
don’t see how Mary Norreys is going to get 
the husband I’ve intended for her.’’ 

A man thinks his hardest in cases like 
these, and Tom was no dullard; but for long 
enough not so much as a feather of a plan 
came to him. The sun burned hot ina cobalt 
sky above, and the tree shadows shortened, 
and then grew long again; the village bustled 
with the affairs of an army; and the man 
with the green gloves and the other guard 
kept watch with malevolent vigilance. Now 
and then knots of children came and stared 
at the man who was to be shot at sunset. 

Tom lay on the turf, digging at the grass 
with his fingers, and maturing a plan. He 
thought he saw how to get a start, but the 
wood against which they lay was small, and 
he would soon be hunted from that if he tried 
to find cover there. The green-gloved man 
smiled acidly as he watched the prisoner 
stabbing his fingers into the turf. ‘‘ Here,’’ 
he thought, “‘is all the bitterness of death 
before death has come.’’ 

But at length Tom’s plans matured, and he 
ripped away the wad of turf and held it in 
his left hand. Then before either of them in 
the least anticipated such a move, he clapped 
the wet sod on to the mouth of the green- 
gloved man with his left hand, whilst he gave 
a terrific undercut on the jaw with his right 
That revolutionist went 
down without a sound, as if he had been 
pole-axed, and before the green-gloved man 
could recover from his surprise and get the 
sod away from his mouth, Tom’s heavy fist 
had whacked him also, and he, too, under- 
went eclipse. Then Tom nipped up and took 
to the timber. 

Now, the wood was, as has been said, 
small, and though it carried plenty of under- 
growth, it would not conceal a man for long 
if many were hunting him. It was this fact 
which had kept Tom from making his bolt 
earlier. But when he did start, it was with 
a very clear destination in view. His poach- 
er’s training served him finely then. Hue 
and cry sprang up almost immediately, but 
he went away through the cover, noiselessly, 
invisibly, crouching almost to the ground, 
but hardly disturbing so much as a leaf in 
his passage. Neither did he leave any 
tracks. Pursuing game-keepers had long 
ago taught him the necessity of acquiring the 
art of going over ground without leaving 
visible tracks. 

His aim was to cut a circuit through the 
wood and make back almost to the point 
from which he had started—or, to be more 
exact, to get back to the house from which 
Colonel Toroja had come out to examine him. 
He had chosen this house, first because it was 
the unlikeliest for him to choose, and sec- 
ondly, because its lower story was a half- 
empty stable and had an unglazed window- 
port opening upon the wood. 

He nipped in through this three minutes 
after he had laid out his two guardians; crept 
to the top of the haystack which filled one of 
the stalls and reached within eighteen inches 
of the floor above, and lay there as still as 
he knew how. Overhead Colonel Toroja 
stumped about dictating letters and instruc- 
tions to his Chief of Staff, and between whiles 
cursing the fools who had let the prisoner slip 
through their fingers; whilst, outside, the 
wood rustled and echoed with the shouts and 
cries of men who were man-hunting. 

The troops would have wearied of their 
employ after the first time they drew the 
wood blank, but Colonel Toroja spurred them 
on with vicious energy. He stood just above 
Tom’s head and shouted down his orders 
through the window. Dark was falling and 
it was time the prisoner was shot. He must 
be in the wood somewhere. If he had gone 
through to the bare country beyond they 


would have seen him at once. They must 
search and search till they found him. It 
was only a question of looking closely enough. 
With the help of his Chief of Staff, Colonel 
Toroja was maturing the revolutionary plan 
of campaign, and under the flimsy floor 
boarding Tom listened with appreciative in- 
terest. He had intended leaving the place 
that night, but a move just then was out 
of the question. There was a store of horse- 
carrots in the stable, and Tom dined off 
these, and fingered the outside of a miniature 
of Miss Norreys. He was very proud of the 
way he had contrived to hide this miniature 
when the green-gloved man searched him. 

For two more days Tom was forced to lie 
hidden on this haystack, and subsist on that 
lean diet of raw carrots, but on the succeed- 
ing night there was a lull in the activity of 
the place, and he managed to slip away. He 
gained the open country beyond the timber, 
and held on his way for the railway line. 
The stars were out, and he had no trouble 
about direction, and besides, he had been 
over the ground once, and was far too good 
a poacher to forget any country that he had 
ever seen. 

He had no money to buy a ticket, and, 
moreover, he had a delicacy in letting his 
whereabouts be known. The revolutionary 
feeling was abroad; he might quite likely 
appeal to a rebel sympathizer; and he had 
no wish to get sent back for a further inter- 
view with Colonel Toroja. So he boarded a 
slow-moving luggage train in the dark, carry- 
ing with him, by way of provision, a couple 
of pullets he had collected and roasted ex 
yvoute, and under the tarpaulin of a grain- 
truck he made a safe entry into Barcelona. 

He went first to the British Consul and 
gave that slow-moving official a warm half- 
hour before, in exasperation, he finally left 
him. ‘‘I don’t want a war,’’ Tom said; 
“neither do I want the leisurely considera- 
tion of the Foreign Office. I’m a business 
man and I want cash damages for loss of 
time and ruffled feelings, if you like to put it 
that way.’’ 

“Pm afraid we don’t work on 
lines—er— Mr. Thompson.”’ 

““T don’t think you know what work is,”’ 
snapped Tom, and left the office. 

Tom’s mind always traveled quickly, and 
he decided on his next move as he was shut- 
ting the Consul’s door. He went out of the 
street, walked with his quick stride down the 
crowded Rhambla, and within the next two 
hours he had driven a bargain that was very 
much to his liking with the oficer command- 
ing the troops in the Barcelona district. 

“General,” hersaid, “ if) you! lwant to 
squash your rebels at one pinch, I can tell 
you how to do it. I can give you the exact 
number of men they have got, the exact 
number of guns, and everything about all 
their supplies, and an accurate sketch of their 
next movements. I’ve got these things at 
the risk of my skin, and if I were a Spaniard 
I’ve no doubt I should be patriotic and let 
you have them for nothing.”’ 

‘“T’m not so sure about that,’’ said the old 
gentleman. 

“Being a foreigner—one of the Shop- 
keepers, as you call us—I naturally intend 
to sell out my goods at full value.’’ 

““T like you none the worse for that, Sefior 
Thompson. There are only two things I 
should wish to point out. One is, that you 
must not ask too high a price. We are poor 
here in Spain, and I have very little ready 
money at my disposal. The other point is 
this—TI like your face. Your manner, Sefior, 
carries truth with it. But it is a lamentable 
fact that till a few minutes ago I never had 
the honor of your acquaintance. There is a 
risk that you have—shall we say ?—over- 
estimated the accuracy of your information.’’ 

““T don’t ask you to buy a pig in a poke. 
I’m not going to suggest that you should pay 
till you have proved that my report is ac- 
curate. I know when I’m dealing with an 
honorable man.’’ 

The old General bowed. ‘‘ You do me an 
honor. But still there is that other thing. 
May I hear your price?”’ 

“Your Excellency, I don’t want a single 
peseta,’’ 

“Then, Sefior, I hope it is not something 
you are going to ask for that I cannot give.’’ 

“On the contrary, you will serve Spain as 
well as serve me by giving me what I want. 
You are on the Army Clothing Board?’’ 

“Tam, but,how did you know?”’’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘ Oh, it’s my business to 
know these things. And you are not satisfied 
with your present contractors.”’ 
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Send to me for copy of “Dainty 
Desserts for Dainty People.”’ 


I challenge the gelatine makers of the world 
make a gelatine equal to mine. Vike most ot 
things, the quality of store gelatines is sacrifice 
make a so-called 
“popular price” 
article. No ex- 
pense is spared 
in 


It is the only exclusively calves’ stock 
made in the country, and is designed for t! 
want the best even if they have to pay 2%: 
package more for it. To offset this, I gu: 
Knox’s Gelatine to make a pint more jelly 
other package of equal size; a gwart morethan 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 

you will send the name of your grocer. If you Cai 
send a two-cent stamp. For 6c. in stamps, the book 
pint sample. For 15c. the book and full two-quart 
(two for 25c.). Pink color for fancy desserts in 
package. A package of Knox's Gelatine will mal 
quarts —a half gallon — of jelly. ha 


CHAS. B. KNOX, 53 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, | 


(10c POCKET TINS) 
For Relief of “a 
Hoarseness and Throat Affect 


(10c Aluminum Pocket Packe 
A HANDY POCKET STAMP BOX WHEN E. 


(10c ALUMINUM BOXE 
ASSORTED PURE FLAVORI 


If not sold by your drugg 
Mailed Free upon Receipt of 


863 Broadway, N. Y 


BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH © 


se Be 7 n, 
asily Applied, — 
Absolute “a 
Odorless 


THE SANITARY STILL ; 
On your kitchen stove furnishes plenty & 
of distilled aerated water at trifling cost. fe 
Simple as a tea kettle. 

Hon. F. A. VANDERLIP, late Asst. Secy. B 
of the Treasury, writes: ‘ The Sanitary Still § 
is satisfactory and it gives me great pleasure B 
to recommend it to any one desiring pure as 
well as palatable water. The Still is simple, 
but effective, and should be in every home. 
I consider it all that is claimed for it.”” 

The Sanitary Still used in the WHITE 
HOUSE. Highest award at Paris Ex- 
position. Write for booklet. Durability 
unequaled. Avoid cheap and flimsy Stills. 
CUPRIGRAPH CO., 92 N, Green St., Chicago 


The Improved 


\ BOSTON 
|GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


JALWAYS EASY 


The Name 
“BOSTON GAR=- 
TER”’ is stamped 
on every loop. 


The : 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
never Slips, tears nor unfastens 
Every Pair Warranted 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


Sample Pair, Silk 50Oc. 
Cotton 25c. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 


Geo. Frost Co., Makers 
Boston, Mass. 


Died of Flannels 


“The death certificate should have stated 
that he died of flannels.” 
Dr. J. L. MILTON, 
Senior Surgeon, St. John’s Hospital, T-ondon. 


Woolen underwear is more deadly in 
_ winter thanin summer. Read the proof 
at your leisure from our pamphlet. 


The Dr. Deimel 
~ Underwear 


will free you from fear of draughts and 
i render you immune from 
Colds, La Grippe, Pneu- 
monia and Rheumatism 
‘which woolen underwear 
has subjected you to, and 
you will be supremely 
comfortable. Try it this 
mark. winter and be convinced. 
oe | 


N Ps Booklet and Samples of the Cloth Sent by Addressing 


‘ ' The Deimel Linen-Mesh System Co. 
L 491 Broadway, New York 


San Francisco, Cal., 111 Montgomery Street 
| Washington, D. C., 728 15th Street, N. W. 
‘Montreal, Canada, 2202 St. Catherine Street 
London, E, C., Eng., 10-12 Bread Street 


| 

Al genuine Dr. 
Deimel garments 
bear this trade- 


It Costs Nothing to Learn 


Why have the bother all your life of taking 
/your razor away tobe honed and paying 25 cents 
or more for doing it when by following the in- 
'Structions given and illustrated in the 


| Torrey Catalogue, 
sent free, 


|you can quickly learn to hone your razor as wellas 
any one can do it — saving time, bother and money ? 
‘ While you’re looking through the catalogue 
‘Notice the famous Torrey Strops and see if you 
lon’t need one. They put an edge on your razor 
tha: makes shaving a pleasure. 
e dealers haven’t ‘Torrey Strops and Hones, 
Sell direct, postpaid, at Catalogue prices. 
Send 4 cents for sample of Torrey Strop 
Dressing, good for any strop. 
Washington, D.C. 


TENTS No Attorney’s fee until 


" _ patent is allowed. Write for “INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH 


THE SATURDAY 


“Now, that you cannot know. It has 
never been mentioned outside the Board.”’ 

Tom laughed again. ‘‘ Deduction, then, if 
you like. I know the price you pay, I know 
the firm that’s got the contract, and I’ve seen 
the shoddy rubbish they supply. They’ve 
been swindling you right and left. Give me 
the contract, and I’ll supply you with the 
same cloths (if you like rubbish) at twenty 
per cent. reduction, or I’ll give you real good 
materials at the same figure. I’ve got the 
samples here in Barcelona. Colonei Toroja’s 
men didn’t loot my sample cases when they 
pulled me out of the train, and they came 
along all safely. You can see the stuffs for 
yourself, or submit it to your tailors.’’ 

‘“But why did you bring samples of army 
clothing materials into Spain?’’ asked the 
old General, shrewdly suspicious. 

“Oh, I hadn’t arranged with Toroja to raid 
me, if that’s what you mean. But I smelt 
out, as I’ve told you, that this contract would 
presently be on the market again, and I in- 
tended to capture it by hook or by crook. I 
wasn’t grateful to Colonel Toroja when first 
he interfered, but I am now, because I think 
he’s made the business easy for me.’’ 


“You English are a curious race. You 
seem to do anything for money.’”’ 
The soldier stroked his white hair. ‘I 


wish we’d a little more of your keen Northern 
energy in this country, Sefior. You shall 
have the contract. I suppose, as you are a 
business man, you would like a word to that 
effect in writing. Excuse me a minute or 
so whilst I get our agreement down on paper, 
and then you shall give me the information 
you have gathered.”’ 

Tom left Barcelona by that night’s express, 
and raced home to Bradford without a stop. 
Spain, her army clothing and her revolution- 
ists were all out of his mind for the time 
being, and he sought with every diligence to 
ravel out the secret of that improvement in 
combing machinery which had so _ long 
eluded his grasp. If only he could catch the 
idea for extracting those burrs from the wool, 
what a splendid fortune it would make! 

He worked at this problem till the train 
set him down in Bradford, and then dropped 
it, as his habit was, and took up again the 
matter of the Spanish Army Clothing Contract, 
and presently was in the private office of 
Messrs. Hochstein, Isaacs & Co. He re- 
ported the result of his interview with them 
before tea at Hophni Asquith’s later in the 
evening. 

““* You have been to Spain,’ old Hoch said 
to me, ‘and you know that was against our 
wishes, Mr. Thompson. We warned you 
that the country was in a dangerous state, 
and you have only yourself to thank for get- 
ting intoa mess. We have heard all about 
your trouble with Colonel Toroja.’ Well, 
Hophni, I tried them hard to see if they 
wouldn’t give me my expenses. But not a 
penny. ‘Then I was not in the employ of 
your firm when I was in Spain?’ said I. 
“You vas nod,’ said old Hoch. ‘ Cerdainly 
nod,’ said Isaacs.’’ 

“ Splendid,’’ said Hophni. 

‘““Well, it was their own fault. They 
shouldn’t have screwed me down so hard, 
and then I wouldn’t have been so sharp with 
them. As it was, the contract was mine to 
do as I liked with, and they bought it from 
me. They just had to.” 

‘“What did you get, lad?”’ 

‘‘ Fifteen thousand pounds. Look, there’s 
a check for £5000. I’ve got the rest in bills 
at two and three months. I could have got 
more if I’d have waited longer for it. But 
now’s the time. We’re getting older every 
day, Hophni, and so’s the world, and I want 
to have my spoon in it again, and be helping 
myself. We've got £15,000 as good as cash 
to start on again to-morrow, and that’s better 
than £20,000 you have to wait a year for.’’ 

Hophni coughed. ‘‘ Then you’ll give me 
a job, Tom, when you set up again?”’ 

“Job be hanged. I foisted myself on you 
as partner once before, lad, and you’ll have 
to take me as the same again. Now shut 
your silly mouth, and don’t thank me. Let’s 
chuck this talk and get on to something 
else. I want to hear English news, and 
Bradford news. Louisa, where’s my stuffed 
trout in that glass-fronted case that I gave 
you to take care of?”’ 

“Upstairs i’ t’ chamber, Tom.”’ 

“Ts it, lass? Thank you for keeping it. 
T’ll just go upstairs and wash my hands 
whilst you get tea ready.’’ 

Louisa laughed at him when he came down 
again. ‘‘Tom, I believe you say your 
prayers to that silly old fish. I wonder what 
Miss Norreys would say if she knew.”’ 

Tom scratched his square chin. ‘‘ Well, 
lass, perhaps I may tell you some day. Or 
perhaps she will.’’ 
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CUTAWAY AND FROCK COATS 


(WITH VESTS) 
of the “*STEIN-BLOCH” make, are as superbly tailored, perfect fitting garments 
as the most exclusive ‘‘ to-measure tailor ’’ could produce, for your $35 to $75. 

The cloth is as fine as his—unsheared worsted and vicuna, in black and Oxford 
mixture and black clay weave diagonal worsted. Both styles ready-for-you-to-wear at 
once —our variety of sizes enables us to fit all shapes —the normal, the tall, the short, 
the stout, the thin, and the ‘‘ heavy-weight "’man,— all equally well. Ask your Clothier 
—if he’s wide awake, or write us if there’s no agent for our goods in your city —to see 
our clothing, 


Cutaway Coats and Vesta, $15 to #80 
Frock Coats and Vests, #20 to $35 
Write for our illustrated fashion booklet **H.” It's Free. 


~. The Stein-Bloch Co., Wholesale Tailors, Rochester, N.Y. 


BAKER’S 


Bedside and 
Reading Table 


Adjustable for use over Bed, 
Lounge, Chair, etc. Finely pol- 
ished quartered oak Top, can be 
raised, lowered or tilted either way. 
Book Holders on each side. Frame 
is steel tubing. Adopted by U.S. 
4, Government Institutions. 


‘‘ Perfection’? AIR MATTRESSES 
(Trade Mark) 
In Camp On The Yacht——Or At Home 
THE IDEAL BED OR COUCH 
Strictly hygienic — Non-absorbent — Odorless. 

A BOON TO THE INVALID—A LUXURY FOR THE WELL 
Light weight, and when deflated can be packed in 
small space. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
Mechanical Fabric Co., Dept.C, Providence, R. I. 


In Five Styles—Black Enameled, $4.25; @& 
White Enameled, $4.75; Nickel Plated, 
$6.75 ; Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique Copper > 
Plated (very handsome), $7.25. Freight 
Prepaid east of Colorado. By express > 
prepaid fifty cents extra. Prompt ship- 
ment and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. Descriptive 
Booklet Free. Send for tt. 


J.R. BAKER & SONS CO., 63 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind. 


TWO AMERICAN WAYS 


The new American Canal will cut ship- 
ping expenses as the new American 
Typewriter cuts typewriter expenses. 

Our exclusive patent, Key and Type on 
One Steel Bar, saves 1,200 useless parts. 
Reducing the number of parts more than 
one-half reduces the price more than 
one-half, and, at the same time, increases 
durability and strength. We positively 
guarantee 


The New American $40 Typewriter 
to be in every detail a first-class type- 
writer of the highest efficiency. Regard- 
less of price, it has no superior. 
Handsome catalogue and sample of 
work sent free if you mention The Sat- 


urday Evening Post. PRICE $40 
THE AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 264 Broadway, New York City 


Saves 60% 
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Every Student 
an evidence of 
our thorough 
personal atten- 
tion to your in- 
dividual work. 


Horace C. Dale, Pennsylvania, 


These faces are 
but a few of the 
many employed 
graduates who 
are earning from 
$30 to $60 per 
week. 

Edward Kk. Medara,New York. 


We are constantly in 
daily communication 
with large firms who are 
looking to employ Ad- 
writers. Ourassociation 
in this direction gives 
you an advantage over 
any one relying on his 
own efforts. 


Send for our book of proofs 
It tells all. “ This is the orig 
inal school you hear so m 
about,” 

PAGE-DAVIS ADY. SCHOOL 
Suite 18, 167 Adams St. 
Chicago 


William S. Bremer, Wisconsin, 


F you are having any trouble 

with the finish on your floors, 

or are not entirely pleased with 

their appearance, it is certain you 

have not used Liquid Granite, 

the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 
duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 


NEw York, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue, 
BALTIMORE, 22 E, Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
CuIcaGo, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
Sr. Lours, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 


NIIND BIRD 


them in health. 
Directions free. 


M ANNA restores song to 
t cage birds and preserves 
15 cents by mail. Sold by Druggists. 


Bird Food Co., 400 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 


Mothers Having Children from Three ¢¢ LITT E FOLKS” 
to Fight Should Ask for Sample of 
magazine. Contains best pictures, stories and poems for children 


ever published. Give name and age of child. 
8. E. CASSINO, Kox 207, SALEM, MASS, 
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HAVE been so unfortunate in the class of 
| story-tellers I have met here and there; 

they have been, generally speaking, such 
a scurvy lot and have usually told tales so 
obviously exaggerated, and I have so often 
been obliged for financial reasons (though 
against my will), to write out and print their 
mendacities, that it was a genuine pleasure 
recently on a Fall River boat to encounter a 
minister of the gospel (this is what he said 
he was, at least), and to hear from him the 
following simple little narrative, which seems 
to carry upon its face the impress of truth. 


Shortly following the Civil War [said he 
—he spoke in a quiet, earnest manner] I was 
in charge of a little church in Dutchess 
County, New York. My flock was small, 
and I found myself with much leisure; so I 
cast about for some avocation. I hit on 
poultry-raising. I knew little about this 
industry, so naturally I decided to seek 
advice. One day an inspiration came to me 
—I would write to Horace Greeley. My 
letter was short and consisted essentially of 
three or four questions concerning the best 
breeds, and so forth, for a person in my 
position to experiment with. I inclosed a 
stamped envelope for his reply. 

Of course the reputation of Greeley’s hand- 
writing was not unknown to me, His chi- 
rography was known—and feared—from 
Maine to California. But I dreaded it less 
than you might suppose. I had always rather 
flattered myself on my ability to read difficult 
handwriting; besides, I had unlimited time 
at my disposal. Further than this, there 
were many friends on whom I felt that I 
could rely for aid. 

On the morning of the third day the post- 
master handed out the letter I was looking 
for and I retired to a corner of the store, sat 
down, adjusted my glasses and opened the 
envelope. I found that the communication 
was not written on an office letter-head, but 
on an ordinary sheet of paper, without 
printing. It was the usual business size, 
about eight by ten inches, unruled; and the 
writing filled some half dozen lines across 
the middle of the sheet. Fora moment I re- 
gretted the rash step I had taken. The tan- 
gled jungle of hieroglyphics which faced me 
afforded no foothold for my terrified eye. 
Then my courage returned, and I determined 
at least to make a brave fight. 

As usual, a vigorous effort met its just 
reward. Soon I caught words here and 
there, frightfully mangled and distorted, but 
still recognizable words. Gradually parts of 
sentences began to reveal themselves. Soon 
only a few of the more knotted and snarled 
portions remained, and as I threw my whole 
strength into the work even these gradually 
| thawed into known terms. But my troubles 
were only just beginning. What had he 
| written to me? I had asked him about 


DRAWN BY F. R. GRUGER 


A Letter from Horace Greeley 
By Hayden Carruth | 


not one word 
This 


chicken-growing—here was 
concerning poultry or anything akin. 
is what I read: 
NEw York, Sept. 8. 
The war was a failure. I hoped to see Jeff 
Davis in the White House. A young man 
stands the best chance in Rhode Island. The 
Tribune is the poorest newspaper in New 
York. Yours truly, 
HORACE GREELEY. 


My hands sank in my lap, and I gazed 
vacantly off into space. There was a strange 
ringing in my ears, and I could feel my heart 
beating like a steam engine. Then I held 
up the letter and read it again. It was the 
same as before. Again and again I read it, 
and each time it bore the same astounding 
message. At Jast I saw the explanation. I 
had lost my mind. I tested myself in every 
way, but could not discover that I did not have 
the full use of my faculties. I returned to 
the letter. I carried it to a good light and 
1ead it once more. It was still the same. 

“Again I was at sea. The hypothesis that 
I was insane was not tenable. I went down 
to the office of the local paper. To the editor 
I explained the circumstances of my writing 
to Mr. Greeley, and handed him the letter, 
asking him if he could read it. He spent 
some fifteen minutes over it, and then 
looked up in astonishment. 

“But you say you wrote about chickens! ’’ 
he exclaimed. 

““ True— chickens. 
cerning chickens? ”?’ 

““Chickens—great Cesar! Pretty nearly 
everything else except chickens. This is the 
way I read it—and he went ahead and ren- 
dered it precisely as I had done. 

““That’s the way I read it, too,’’ I said, as 
he finished. ‘‘ What’s your explanation? ’”’ 

“Explanation? What’s my explanation of 
the canalsof Mars! Don’t ask me to explain 
it. You ought to see Jim Towsley.’’ 

Towsley was the Congressman from our 
district, a life-long friend of Greeley. 

The next day I drove to Poughkeepsie, 
where Towsley lived. I found him and again 
briefly related the particulars of my writing 
to Greeley and gave him the letter. 

“IT can usually pry it out,’’ said Towsley, 
and he settled back in his chair and went at 
it. I watched his face closely. A look of 
deep study gradually ran into wonderment 
and on through surprise, astonishment, hope- 
less dumfoundedness to blank helplessness. 
Then he looked at me and said: 

“Have you read it?’’ 

““Yes, but I think I made some mistakes. 
I couldn’t just make it sound like Greeley. 
What do you find it says?’’ 

Towsley took up the letter and read it 
slowly and carefully just as I had read it. 

““T seem to have got it right after all,’’ I 
said. ‘‘It leaves me where I was on 
chicken-growing.’’ 


Doesn’t he reply con- 


“Is that my writing, Larkway ?”’ demanded Greeley, passing the man the letter 
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In order to give all interested an | 
opportunity to see the wonderful 
possibilities, the superior optical ] 
qualities, the speed and universal }/ 
usefulness of : ! 


the Perfect Photo Lens, we have ha 
five interesting pictures made with j 
under difficult circumstances repro: | 
duced and send them free. i 


Bausch @ Lomb 
Optical Co. 


Incorporated 1866 


Rochester, N. Y. 


It is so Simple 
New Model Now Ready 


Price Shaves Any % 
$9 Beard 5? 


Catalogue, 


Don’t spend good no | 
worthless substitutes. he |. 
Star has over 5 million users, | 
and is 25 years in the market. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS 
8-12 Reade Street, New York 


A BANK ACCOUNT and 
A FULL POCKETBOOK | 


result from study with The International Correspondence 
Schools. We train men and women for better work 
and better pay, and equip inexperienced people for 
salaried positions. I. ©. 8 Textbooks make it easy 
for men and women already at work, to 


LEARN BY MAIL 
Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and Mining Enginee? 
ing; Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry ; Ornamental 
Lettering; Book-keeping: Stenography; Freneh3 
3 Spanish, State subject which interests you. 
The International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


Double Entry Bookkeeping 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


I will teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, NV. 


| From a Shorthand W | 
| The Official Shorthand Reporter | 
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Sizes 244x5 and 3x6ft. Weight 28 and 39 Ibs. 
From $15 to $27 

As practical and interesting for experts as for 
beginners in BILLIARDS AND POOL. Book 
explains many other fascinating games for 
all players, young or old.—Place on any table 
in any room, or on our folding stand—quickly 
leveled — set away upright. Made for use, 
cannot warp, recent improvements, frame of 
rich mahogany, best green broadcloth cover, 
16 balls and 4 cues of finest quality; 40 im- 
plements with table. A source of daily en- 
joyment at all seasons. Sent on Trial. Write 
for local agents’ addresses. Description and 
colored plates FREE. 

THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 
108 Free Street Portland, Maine 

NEw York, 277 Broadway. 

Sawn FRANcIsco, 402 Battery St. 


Also Largest Manufacturers in World Fine Wire 
Insect Screens— Made to Order— Won't Rust. 
Send for Screen Catalog F. 


PIANOS 


Are Used and 
Enthusiastically Endorsed 
by the 


World’s Greatest Singers 


Because of that Pure, Rich 

and Sympathetic Tone in 
the Possession of Which 
They Stand Alone. 


WAREROOMS: 


108 Fifth Avenue, New York 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
181 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Musical Treat 


Without the knowledge of music 
or any lessons, any one with an 
ear for music can play the 
Columbia by simply follow- 

ing the chart fitting under 

the strings and furnished 

free with each 


Columbia 
Zither Others $3.00 to $7.00 $5.00 


“ The Easy to Play.’’ A triumph of skillful 
workmanship that produces the sweetest music, 
clear and rich in harmony. ‘The bass chords are 
tuned in groups all ready to pluck, enabling the 
playing of accompaniments with Jess effort than 
on any other instrument. 
Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to us and we will ship ex- 
press prepaid. Jé/ustrated Catalogue ree. 
The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 


bottle, postage prepaid, up 
IMPORTATION OFFICE, 46 E. 141TH ST., N.Y. 


| write one word about hens. 
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“Chicken nothing! 
the trouble is? 
hopelessly crazy.’’ 

““T can’t see how that can be,’’ I replied. 
“T saw the Tribune yesterday and to-day and 
read some editorials unmistakably his which 
were about as sane as anything I ever 
tackled.’’ 

‘“That’s so—you’re right. 
intervals.”’ 

““T wish my letter had caught him in one.’’ 

“Tt caught him just exactly half-way be- 
tween two of them.’’ Towsley paused and 
became thoughtful. hen he went on: ‘‘ But 
it isn’t fair to pass judgment on a man with- 
out giving him a hearing. You take the 
letter and go to New York. Go and call on 
him. See what he says.”’ 

“Tl do it. I’l] go down to-morrow.”’ 

The next day I took a train for New York. 
I walked to the Tribune office and mounted 
the stairs to Greeley’s office. I did so with 
heavy footsteps and a sinking heart. I found 
his room and went in, assuming a composure 
which I did not feel. At his desk, his nose 
close to the paper, sat the great editor, 
scratching furiously with his pen. 

““Well, who are you and what do you 
want?’’ he said in a high-keyed voice, with- 
out looking up or missing a single pen-stroke. 

““T am the Rey. Mr. VanDee, of Dutchess 


Do you know what 
Horace Greeley has gone 


He has lucid 


| County,’’ I answered, keeping one eye on the 


door in case he should become violent. 
‘“Never heard of you,’’ he returned, jab- 
bing and boring with the pen. 
‘““T wrote to you a few days ago, and I 
don’t just understand your letter in reply.’’ 
““What’d you write about?’’ 


paicenss ml 3 

“Hens! Certainly! My reply was about 
hens. When you inquire hens you get hens 
in answer! What’d you expect — hippopot- 
ami?’?’ 


““Pardon me, Mr. Greeley, but you did not 
I have the letter 
in my hand.”’ 

“Read it!’’ he snorted, beginning to let 
up a little on the pen. 

“Very well!’’ I then did so. 

““You blistering idiot!’’ he screamed, then 
whirled around and looked at me ferociously. 
‘“ Give me that letter! ”’ 

I stepped forward and handed it to him. 
He snatched it savagely, screwed up his eyes 
and began to study it. Gradually his face 
lengthened and grew blank. Then he read it 
in a low, squeaking voice as if thinking 
aloud. His reading of it was precisely like 
that of all the rest of us. : 

He paused with his mouth half open and 
looked at me for a full minute. Then he 
suddenly recovered himself and struck a bell. 
A boy appeared and he said: 

““Go up to the composing room and ask 
Mr. Larkway to come down here.”’ 

The boy disappeared. I remembered 
having heard the name as that of the 
only compositor who could read Greeley’s 
copy. 

In a minute or two Larkway shambled in, 
wearing carpet slippers and carrying a black- 
ened cob-pipe in one hand. He was short, 
thick-set, very bald, and he looked at his 
chief bellicosely over a pair of misshapen 
iron spectacles, evidently expecting a row 
about some mistake in his work. 

“Ts that my writing, Larkway?’’ 

SY esr sits 

* Read it!’ 

New York, Sept. 8. 

The war was a failure. I hoped to see Jeff 
Davis in the White House. A young man 
stands the best chance in Rhode Island. The 
Tribune is the poorest newspaper in New 
York. Yours truly, 

HoRACE GREELEY. 


As he finished Greeley sank back in his 


| chair helplessly. 


““T)m done for!’’ he gasped feebly. 

Just then Larkway took a quick forward 
step, exclaiming: 

“Hold on! There’s a mistake! I had it 
wrong end up!’’ He seized the letter, gave 
it a quick turn and then read: 

CHAPPAQUA, Sept. 8. 
Dear Sir: You will find the brahmas best 
for your purpose. Leghorns are good 
layers, but they require a high fence. If 
you decide on Leghorns you can clip one 
wing. Please report how you succeed. 
HorRACE GREELEY. 


As he finished Greeley sat up in his chair 
as if made of tempered steel springs. He 
turned his blazing eyes on me and in a voice 
which put my teeth on edge cried: 

‘“ Go back to Dutchess County, young man, 
go back to Dutchess County! Stay there! 
Get down on your hands and knees and see 
if you can learn from your hens how to pick 
gravel! Keep atit/”’ 
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The Whole Range of Music 


No one will believe how perfect the 


says: “It is all right.’”’ 
brated musicians. 


“VICTOR” 


TALKING MACHINE 


is until they hear it. John Philip Sousa, the March King, 
It is endorsed by many other cele- 
Reproduces Bands, Orchestras and Sing- 
ers with the same quality of tone as the original. 


really marvelous. lf you doubt it we will send it on approval. 


Something 


Awarded Gold Medal 
Pan-American Exposition 


ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON, Maker 
19 S. Twelfth St., Philadelphia 


Simply press this jes” 


Sas 


violent expressions. 
from any ink-well or bottle. 


Ask Your Dealer 


The old way. 


THE SELF FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 


Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 
Costs no more than the ordinary fountain pen of equal grade. 


Insist on “ Conklin’s”” and if he hasn’t it we will send you one 
only at 25 per cent. off above prices for a short time only. 

Sent Free: 24-page book containing Prof. A. C. Sloan’s suggestions for correcting common errors in 
hand writing ; also a set of model capitals and lettering for business men. Postal brings it. Write new. 


fills itself. 
unscrewing of 
pulling of plugs, no soiling 
of fingers, no taking apart to clean, no overflowing or dropping ink, no jarring to start flow 
Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen will not roll off a sloping desk, will not cause annoyance or 


No dropper, no 
joints, no 


Fills 


WITH A 


GOERZ LENS 


No Shutter is Too Fast 


These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might en- 
tertain as to the speed of the 


GOERZ axasitcnar 


These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartri|ge Kodaks and other Cameras. 


LENSES 


For Prices, Circulars, 


etc., apply to your dealer, or to the C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York. 
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MONEY MADE | 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Whenever you can get people 
to work for you without pay, 
then all the money taken in is 
Profit; but instead of people 
who might steal, we have an 


IRON BOX WITH A YALE 1.GCK 


which works the entire 24 hours 
out of every day. 

Vhis salesman (the Iron Box) 
appeals to the stomach. More 
money, six times over, is spent 
by man, woman and child on 
their stomachs than any other 
part of the body. 

You can add MANY DOLLARS a week 
to your present income, without inter- 
fering in any way with your present oceupation, and start a High- 
Class Business. A wonclerful opportunity if you write to-day for 
our FREER Ulustrated Catalogue of our Automatic Salted Pea- 
Nut and Candy Vending Machines, 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
225 Dearborn St. Dept. 211 Chicago, II. 
opinion as to patentability. 


PATENT SECURED symone: nstcnonsy. 


finest publication ever issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
Record. Sample copy /ree. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


EN 


or FEES returned. FREE 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


AAENNEN'S 


A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afilic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A litthe higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERWARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Catalog MAGAZINES AND 


of 3000 NEWSPAPERS FREE 


OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 
J.M.Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


7 PAPER FREE. 


If you will send names 

of 5 boy friends over 12 years of 

age we will send you The Star for three months 

free. Greatest boys’ paper published. Address, with stamp, 


THK STAR, Department 28, OAK PARK, ILLS. 
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P RESENTS EVERYBODY 


Write for our new catalogue of 


Sterling Silver and Metal Novelties 


It will be mailed with our compliments. It contains over 
2000 suggestions for artistic and appro ypriate presents for the 
coming Holidays. Its illustrations are so perfect —it’s like 
buying from sample. To introduce our goods quickly we 
will retail at factory prices. 


An illustration of the exceptional values offered: 


Sterling Silver Button Hook, 7 inches long 


Shoe Horn, 7 ‘“ ae 
Manicure Set nailFile, 5 “ “ 
Cuticle, bag 
Postpaid, $2.00 Sclasure, 340 O~C~ 


INCLUDES SILK-LINED CASE. 


Two initials engraved free of charge. Lach article war- 
ranted made of sterling silver (925/1000 fine) and best hard- 
ened steel. All purchases are returnable and money refunded 
when found unsatisfactory. Address 


CROSBY MANUFACTURING CO., Clerk W=7 
556 Broadway, New York 


The combined non- 
halation and orthochro- 
qualities 


matic 


make them in every 
way superior to glass | 
plates for winter land- 
scape work. 

EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Kodaks, 
$5.00 to $35.00. Rochester, N.Y. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Buy the kind that does not require tacks to fasten the 
shade. By means of patent holders the shade can be 
perfectly adjusted, and held witha vise-like grip. No 
torn shades, no bruised fingers; no trouble, no 
worry. The signature of Stewart Hartshorn on 
label guarantees satisfaction. 


Ask the dealer to show you 


jhe ME ROME HARTSHORN 


ORNAMENTAL LA WN “FENCE 


Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


of | 
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Dimes That Have 
Made Millions 


By Paul LatzKe 


HERE is building on Fifth Avenue in New 
York a monument to the earning power of 
the penny. The monument is in the shape of 
a great palace, one of the most imposing in 
the metropolis. It is situated at the most 
fashionable point on the famous avenue. 
There are other palaces to the right and left 
of it, but to them there attaches none of the 
interest that attaches to this particular palace, 
as the men who own them accumulated for- 
tunes in railroads, in stocks, and in great 
industrial enterprises in which men are 
expected to make millions. The palace that 
stands for the greatness of the penny is as 
grand and imposing as any of its neighbors, 
and when completed it will be furnished on a 
scale of splendor and gorgeousness quite the 
equal of the others. 

Yet the man who is putting up this palace 
dealt in nothing that sold for more than ten 
cents at retail, and the vast fortune that he now 
controls has all been accumulated in the last 
thirteen years. In 1887 he was a clerk in a 
New England notion store. He was a pretty 
shrewd clerk and saw that the bargain trifles 
that his employer picked up here and there 
and put on sale at five and ten cents always 
drew a crowd of women, and that the higher- 
priced goods had a comparatively limited sale. 
This gave him an idea. He determined to 
put his savings, amounting to $500, into a line 
of bargain notions such as can always be 
picked up about the great wholesale stores of 
New York. These bargains consist of stock 
that is slightly damaged or that is out of date 
or that has failed to find a ready sale. Such 
goods accumulate in every big wholesale 
house and these houses are well content to let 
them go for practically nothing. It is any- 
thing to get rid of them to make room for 
stocks that move faster. No offer is scorned. 


Planning a Ten-Cent Campaign 


With his plan carefully mapped out the 
clerk went to New York, his $500 snugly 
tucked away in an inside pocket. He 
searched about the wholesale district for a 
| week, picking up a job lot here and a job lot 
there, until $400 of his money was invested. 

Then he shipped his goods to the little 
Connecticut town from which he had come, 
rented an empty store for which the owners 
had been unable to find a tenant, and which 
they let him have for practically nothing on 
a day-to-day arrangement. He bought some 
lumber and put up counters, the roughness 
of which he concealed with red cheesecloth. 
The windows, too, were draped with red 
cheesecloth, and then in windows and on 
counters he set out his bargains arranged 
with an eye to artistic effect. He had tooth- 
brushes, combs, saucepans, rolling-pins, 
statuettes, straw hats, artificial flowers, cups, 
saucers and other articles. His display com- 
pleted, he put conspicuous signs in the win- 
dows, done at a bargain by a neighboring 
painter. These signs announced in big let- 
ters that anything in the store could be 
bought for five or ten cents. For a few days 
the sales were light. Then the news spread, 
and by the end of the week nearly every 
woman in town was talking about the “‘ five 
and ten cent store.’’ 

Business had begun on Monday. On 
Saturday night there was a perfect jam in 
the place. The proprietor had hired half a 
dozen sales-girls and with their aid the stock 
was practically cleaned out by midnight. 
The merchant found that he had cleared 
nearly one hundred per cent. Allowing for 
all his expenses, he was $200 ahead. 


Big Profits Reinvested 


Of course, everything had been sold for cash, 
and, with still a small stock on hand, he 
was in a position to make another trip to 
New York bright and early Monday morning, 
with $500 to lay out for a new supply of 
job lots. This time he knew exactly where 
to go, and it took him only a day to lay out 
his $500 to the best possible advantage. 
Wednesday saw most of the new stock of 
goods in his improvised store, and Thursday 
he again began to do a land-office business. 
On Saturday, the great shopping day, his 
store was crowded to even a greater extent 
than it had been the Saturday previous. 
From this beginning the man built up a 
business that now -extend$ to practically 
every city of the first, second and third class 


Gold and Diamond 
Jewelry and Sterling Silver 


“Direct from Workshop” 


Ring, 12 diamonds, opal, 14k., 

Ring, 5 whole pearls, I4k., 

Ring, 5 fine turquoise, 14k., 

Ring, opal, 10k., 

Ring, diamond, “l4k., 

Ring, 5 diamonds, 14k., 

Ring, diamond, 14k., 

Ring, diamond, 14k., 

Ring, diamond, 14k., < 

Scarf Pin, whole pearl, 14k., 

Scarf Pin, whole pearls, 14k., . 

Scarf Pin, whole pearls, 14k., . 5 

Pearl Brooch, diamond centre, 10k., 

Brooch, 7 diamonds, 14k., 

Pearl Brooch, diamond centre, 14k., 

Scarf Pin, 1¢k.,. 

Scarf Pin, haroque, serpent ‘is 
diamond, 14k., 

Pearl Brooch and Chatelaine, 10k., 

Brooch, 10k., 

Pearl Brooch, diamond centre, 14k, 

Pearl Brooch and Chatelaine, 5 whole pearls, 
diamond, I4k.,_. 5 

Brooch, pearls, diamond, V4k., 

Pearl Brooch and Pendant, 7 diamonds, 14k., 

Pearl Brooch and Pendant, 6 whole pearls, 
diamond centre, 14k., < 

Brooch, amethyst, rose gold, 10k., . 

Brooch ‘and Pendant, 25 diamonds, ‘Mk. 

Brooch, baroque, 5 whole pearls, 14k., 

Brooch, diamond, l4k,, . 

Pearl Brooch, 5 whole pearls, 14k., 

Pearl Scarf Pin, baroque, 14k., 

Scarf Pin, whole pearls, 14k., 

Scarf Pin, opal, 14k., : 

Brooch, turquoise matrix, rose ‘gold, 14k., 

Brooch, gray finish, sterling silver, 


BAIRD-NORTH CO Gold and Silver Smiths 
\ °9 Salem, Mass. Dept.8 
af Our references ; Henry M. Batchelder, Cashier Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bank, Salem; Leland H. Cole, 
Cashier Mercantile Nat. Bk., Salem; 


Henry C. Millett, Cashier Salem 
Nat. Bank, Salem. 


Our 


All stones are 


genuine and of fine quality—diamonds are “ne white, perfect stones. 
POnorooon 
[ad a eal soe rae al es 


BARMAN Pip w 


Our 


prices are one-third lower than retailer's prices. 


goods are of the highest quality in all respects. 


e 


rose ‘gold, 


‘ansojejeD ino woy 


The modern idea is to deal 
direct and save middlemen's prafits. 
SOP MJ & BLAIS 9A 
ee, 


(pvitie 


aq [tM Aguow pue pauinjas oq Aeur A10;9eFSIWBS PUNOJ 
you spoo3 Auy 
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Your Money Bac 


If this $3.95 Plush Cape — 
is not as described 


ats s fora Sali’ Seal Send 
$3.95 


Plush—the world's 
standard plush. It is full 
23 in. long, wide stylish 
sweep, large storm collar equal to any re 

$7. Our general 
alog No, 99 | 
about) 


trimmed all around with 
black silky thibet fur, 
lined with fine mercer- 
ized silk sateen, 
heavily interlined 
with fibre chamois 
and wadding, 
elaborately or- 
namented with 
black soutache 
braid and cut 
jet beads, one of 


Send for the 
“ Standard 
Chart of 
Physical 


Culture ” 


Hang it on the 
wall of your bed- 
chamber, It shows 
you by carefully 
prepared illustra- 
tions how to de- 
velop your body to 
the ideal of perfec- 
tion. Sent for 25e, 
in stamps or silver, 
State sex. 


Fifth Ave. School 
of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 

114 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


A consumer on over 
the latest and ; different articles. ‘Ead 
newest designs costs us $1.25— sent to you Sor 10C., 
for 1902. roc. you deduct from your first ora 
Our Lithographed Catalog shows Carpets, Rugs, Drape! 
in their real colors, Carpets sewed free, lining furnished 4 
charge and freight prepaid on all the above.” — . 
Which book do you want? Address this way: { 


JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md. if 


TAI MEE 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stamme! 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to ly Pp 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Deti 


| | hi ft 


en 2 itis 


HH 


iil. Vv ini 
bis i " jie as 


Wi 


| FIFTH AVENUE _ | 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE 


Freight paid by me east of Mississippi River, except Lonisiana, Alabama, cosa 
lina and Florida; beyond in proportion. Free inspection and trial. CASH or ante 


All styles Clapp’ Ss Ideal Steel Range 


and sizes 

sent on request, freight prepaid as above for inspection. It is the best poss! 
duce and sold on such liberal terms that any one can’buy the best steel ran 
Clapp's Ideal is so far superior to other ranges that you should see photo 
detailed descriptions of each and every part to see what a perfect range it is. 
the most durable, economical and handsome range made. Made for those wl 
“‘top notch "’ in a steel range. I couldn't offer such liberal terms of payme 
not the best. Prices right for highest quality. I have a cheaper steel range 
also large steel ranges, for hotels and institutions. Charcoal broilers, hoods, 


Ye best kitchens. geNT FREE. Descriptive catalogue, booklet and full inform 


! S| CHESTER D. CLAPP, Practical Stove and Range Man, 627 Summit Street, T 
Refer to all banks and agencies. My motto: “ The very BEST for the LEAST 
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t roughout the country. The growth was — = = 


t aculous. In some cities there are two oe ae re 
three of his stores in different localities. 2 
‘he sales last year ran far up into the mil- A High 
‘ Artistic 


ons, and this notwithstanding the fact that ie * , Pde fe ’ 

e original plan not to sell anything for erp Fee || STRAT TAT ne PAGE ; Sense 

bre than ten cents has been carefully ad- | i; ee ¢ & lapaes now forming for the fall term | 

ered to. Instead of having to hunt bargains Pe as pee Chicago Correspondence College of Adver- 
replenish his stock, bargains are now tising teaches the art by mail in three months 

hrust upon him. Almost every concern in at nominal tuition fee. This is the only school 


: : whose instructors hold high-grade positions. They 
country that finds itself with unsalable are the men who, to-day, write the advertisements 


ck at regular figures, offers ‘such stock to | jij oui wkere for Chicago’s greatest stores. 
e one-time Connecticut storekeeper, who Men and W Eligibl Salari ¢ 
g since moved to New York, the head- oy an omen Eligible. Salaries of from $40 


: : ; to $100 per week paid good advertising writers. 
arters for all his branches. He bought the Ges! The demand is greater than the supply. The 


and where he is now building his magnifi- 7 , only profession that is not overcrowded. 
ent home several years ago. Only a few 


eople in the metropolis know that the great | my Get Away from Clerical Drud gery | 


use that is going up on this land was made 5 
t of five and ten cent sales. . Chicago Correspondence College of Advertising 


Suite F, 625 Isabella Bldg., Chicago 


can be cultivated by the use 
of a camera as well as with 
the painter's brush if a dry 
plate camera is used, and you 
develop your own negatives. 


HAMMER.” 
DRY PLATES 


} are preferred, as they are absulutely clean, 
crisp and quick. They are dependable. 
Your dealer can supply you. Popular prices. 
Hammer Plates will not frillin hot weather. 
SENT FREE—Booklet, **A Short 
Talk on Negative Making."’ Contains 
valuable formulas and tables; also 
helpful hint on developing. 
WAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 
$500 Ohio Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Coffee that was Better than Gold : “Nahe 


: A Louis LEuUBRIE, Adv. Mgr. Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
Instructors-in-Chief: 4 Wirr K. CocHranr, Ady, Mgr. “The Hub.” 


jew York boasts a considerable number LEopoLp AUSTRIAN, Adv. Mgr. “The A bendpost.” 
i Indorsed by all the great stores and newspapers. 


ff men who have made large fortunes in Lae 
a =—_ 


' eae in which the individual transactions 
arely amount to more than fifteen cents. 
Jot long ago there was recorded the failure, 
or a million dollars, of a man whose money 
ad been made in the last fifteen years out 
_f a coffee and cake establishment. Had he 
tuck to the coffee business, this particular 
aan would to-day be enjoying an income of 
_ quarter of a million dollars, as at the time 
“hat his failure occurred he had built up a 
_/ozen establishments in various parts of town, 
ll of which were tremendous money-makers. 
heir fittings alone, it was then estimated, 
mounted in the aggregate to more than 
500,000. Unfortunately for himself he was 
ot content with his prosperity, great as it 
vas. He desired to plunge and went into 
old-mining ventures. The result was that | 
-n three years he lost all the money that he 
ee accumulated in coffee and cakes, and 
-day his establishments are run by a stock 
company. The business had grown to such 
remendous proportions that the flour out of 
vhich the cakes were baked was ground at 
he proprietor’s own mill, the milk that was 
lispensed came from his own dairies, and 
he fruit and vegetables consumed came from 
tis own farms. The corporation which now 
onducts the business cut off most of these 
vutside ventures, preferring to purchase in 
he open market. 
/ 


A $68 Library of Musical Knowledge and Sheet Music—sixteen volumes—sent 
complete on receipt of $1 and your acceptance as a club member 


This one edition only at half price 


This Musical Library is the 1901 edition of Famous Composers and Their Music, 
edited by Theodore Thomas, John Knowles Paine and Karl Klauser. Musical in- 
structors and the foremost musicians universally recognize it as the best of all 
musical libraries. It is the standard of the world, and over 50,000 sets of the earlier 
(six volume) edition have been sold at more than double our price per volume. 
There are sixteen Imperial Octavo volumes, measuring about 9 x 12 inches — six of 
reading matter and illustrations, and ten of music. The text volumes contain all 
you want to know about the history of music itself— the different schools of music, 
Italian, French, German, and so forth; the complete stories of all the great com- 
posers, their private lives and their public careers; clear and full accounts of 
the special peculiarities of every composer’s work, and how each of them differed 
in essential points from all his fellow-craftsmen, yet made important contributions to 
the total. In short, they really form a complete encyclopedia of all musical knowl- 
edge, not written like an encyclopedia but like a simple history or biography. 


The Story of a Wealthy Bootblack 


i Sven more remarkable than this case is that 
of a man in the metropolis who has accumu- 
ated a fortune of a quarter of a million 
lollars out of blacking boots. Every dollar 
hat he has in the world was made in this 
way. He came over here from Italy about 
‘wenty years ago and started out with the | 
egulation box and brushes of the shiner. He 
vas a hustling, enterprising chap, and soon | 
stablished a regular clientele around the | 
‘ower part of Broadway. When the Produce 
xchange was built he had money enough 
0 ask for and to secure the boot-blacking 
drivileges there. He hired several assistants 
and did such a thriving business that he was 
300n in a position to branch out farther up 
3roadway. At the present time he has over 
1 dozen indoor establishments, in each of 
which there are employed from six to eighteen 
Jootblacks to whom he pays a regular salary. 
Each establishment is presided over by a 
‘oreman and each has its ‘‘ lady cashier.”’ 
| Another bootblack, also an Italian, has 
accumulated a fortune estimated at over 
$100,000 by securing the boot-blacking priv- 
lleges on all the ferry-boats crossing the East 
and North Rivers. He has a force of nearly 
a hundred boys working for him, all of whom 
jare expected to turn in a profit of at least fifty 
tents a day over and above all expenses. As 
the work is carried on on Sundays and holi- 
ays, as well as on all the other days of the 


Famous Composers and Their Music | Half Price | Sri.tmigM 


6 Encyclopedia Volumes —10 Music Volumes measuring about 9 x 12 inches —almost sleet-mus 


The entire content of these text volumes consists | first edition—one for his own use and four for | tops and gold-lettered and decorated backs, 


eek, thi 5 of articles specially written for this work by such gifts to his friends. k ; ols and the music volumes will lie open per- 
sg ‘fi eee oatathe mar is assured of men as Oscar Comettant, Director of the Paris For Young Musicians this work is invaluable. | fectly fat on a music rack, with no both- 
a pro t of about $350 a week for fifty-two Conservatoire; Edward Dannreuther, the dis- | It does not preach; it is not full of “Don'ts”; | ersome tendency on the part of the 
weeks in the year. tinguished musical critic re ee nee" uate it does not attempt to teach how to play or sing; | leaves to turn over of themselves. 
| Tn a43 John Fiske, Philip Hale, Adolphe Jullien, who | it does not try to take the place of a musical in- The publisher's price of the set is 
addition to these examples a dozen stands at the very head of the Parisian critics; | structor. But after one has owned the Library a | $68.00. Our club price is just 


others might be enumerated of fortunes ac- 
cumulated in New York out of pursuits that 
seem trivial and unimportant. They tell the 


Dr. Louis Kelterborn, Dr. Philipp Spitta, of Ber- | while, dipped into its reading volumes and wan- | one-half of that, with the Club 
lin; Henry E. Krehbiel, of New York, and many | dered through its hundreds of music pages, there | fee ($1.00) added. The payments 
others equally famous. Each subject has been | grows up insensibly a love for what is really good | are $1.00 (Club fee) down and 
written about by the one particular person in the | and an aversion to what is bad in the great world | $2.00 per month for 17 


story of the mighty power of the penny. whole musical world who is best qualified to deal | of melody and harmony. months. 
with it, and the cost to the publisher of all these Beautiful Mlustrations to the number of over 
special articles was enormous. 500 are scattered through the volumes. Many | The Full Set is sent A beautiful Speci- 


men Book with fuller 

information will be 
sent /ree if you cut off 
this corner, put your name 
and address on the margin 
and mail it tous AT ONCE. 
If you prefer not to mutilate 
the magazine a postal wili do. 


Philadelphia | ohn Wanamake yee Yok ] Inquiry Ticket 
—— ES ——E———— ee OeEeE———E——— 


The 10 Music Volumes contain nearly 1700 | are magnificent color plates of rare and inter- h * 
: pe Seen a * Pagans ° you when you join 

pages of sheet music chosen by Theodore Thomas | esting musical instruments, 234 of them are 

and Karl Klauser. The pieces are neither too | portraits of the great composers, while others are | the Club and 
easy nor too difficult. Plenty of them can easily | facsimiles of their music manuscripts, views of pay the first Ff ] 

be mastered by pupils of a year or two’s experi- | the towns they lived in, their birthplaces, and Vj 

| ence. Yet Paderewski bought five sets of the ! notable scenes in their careers, 

} 
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“Wernieke 
"Elastic Book-Case 


A System of Units 
An ideal holiday present. Fits 
any library and expands as the 
library grows. Is useful, orna- 
mental, encourages a literary 
taste, and makes home attract- 
ive. Fitted with 


Perfection Roller=Bearing 


Dust=Proof Doors 
Dealers in principal cities carry 
stock, and ‘‘G.W.” pays the 
freight. Ask for handsome 


illustrated Catalogue D-rotr. 


The Globe Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


New York Chicago Boston 


London 


THE NEW 


me € INCANDESCENT 


YOUR GAS BILL 


Wwa NT to save 85 per cent. of your gas bill? 

By using “YOTTO” lights you can do it. 
Give more light than the old-style incandescent 
jumps, while using less gas. The smaller con- 
sumption of gas reduces the generation of heat. 
To sum up, you get more light with less gas and 
less heat. Mantles never blacken. No chimneys 
to break. Simple—positively the easiest to adjust. 
Household size, 70 candle power, may be had 
for $1 at first-class china and department stores. 
If you can’t find them send us your dollar for one 
—don’t take a substitute. Write for Catalogue G. 

American Incandescent Lamp Company 
55 Park Place, New York 


LHE 


Literary FolK 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


| one woman is a lady and another is not. 


| how few authors possess it! 


| is the use of the words 


| ¢é¢ 


An Uncrowned Hing 


In these days when the 
Spurious is offered up on 
every side, what a bless- 
ing it is to happen once 
in a while upon the Real 
Thing. I have found the 
Real Thing in Mrs. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood’s 
Lazarre (The Bowen- 
Merrill Company ) 

It is difficult to tell 
why Lazarre is real and 
different from heaps of 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood 
| PHOTO, BY HARRISON, CHICAGO 


| the other books which pile themselves up in 


book markets and are read by a too-patient 
public. It isas difficult as it is to declare why 
You 
meet her and see her and talk to her, and to 
you she Is. You breathe her in with satis- 
faction and remember her with infinite pleas- 
ure. And so with a book that is real. The 
characters in Lazarre are alive. The name of 
the heroine— Eagle—is an inspiration in it- 
self. I wish I had thought of it first. And 
difficult as is the task to portray a kingly 
king in exile, yet Mrs. Catherwood has done 
it. In addition to this she has style. Alas, 
She builds pic- 
tures with blocks andabrush. They are real 
things. You can walk around them and see 
the other side and satisfy yourself that you 
are not being deceived. She uses a word 
now and then, so apt, so daringly beautiful 
that it makes you shiver, if you are suscep- 
tible to deliciously delicate beauties such as 


| a word or a tone or a color; and if you are 


not, you have no business to read or to hear 
or to see—no, nor even to live and ignore 
the subtleties of life which make up for the 
artistic such days of inner raptures, of de- 
lighted pain and fearful joy, as you are inca- 
pable of conceiving. 

If the multitude of artisans who write books 
could only realize the power of words to pain 
and delight the true artist, and the poignancy 
of his feeling, there would be fewer books 
written. Words are capable of a more last- 
ing and widely diffused joy than any other 
one thing in the whole wide realm of art. 
Strains of music fail and colors fade, but pen- 
pictures of master minds go on forever, and 
ever spread an eternal joy. And it is because 
Mrs. Catherwood is capable of a delicious 
style, all her own, that I am going to point 
out to her a provincialism to which Iam sure 


| her attention has never been called before. 


That 
some place’’ for 
somewhere.’”’ “‘ You must take him some 
place’’ should be written either ‘‘ You must 
take him to some place where,’’ etc.; or, 
“You must take him somewhere.”’ 

Yes, Mrs. Catherwood, I ama churl to pick 
a flaw in your beautiful story, which is one 
which the particular and the artistic and the 
captious may read with safety and delight, 
but the big-hearted, generous-natured, great- 
souled woman capable of painting the king- 
hood of an uncrowned king and the crowned 
womanhood of the brave Eagle who was never 
crowned queen, will forgive me. If she were 
not capable of generosity, and if she did not 
strive for a greater height than she has yet 
attained, Mrs. Catherwood could never have 
written so fine a story as Lazarre. 


It mars the smoothness of her pages. 


Ch 


“Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for?” 


— Lilian Bell. 


Mr. McCutcheon’s Comedy Act 


When Mr. George Barr McCutcheon, the 
author of Graustark, was crowding himself 
out of his teens, he aspired to become an 
actor. No one had recognized in him any 
histrionic ability, but he felt, like many other 
boys, that his soul was afire with artistic 
possibilities. In company with a cousin 
who had just attained his majority young 
McCutcheon proceeded to organize an opera 
company which was to be unique in more 
ways than one. He purchased a big circus 
tent, had a portable stage and scenery con- 
structed on an elaborate scale, and employed 
some capable players and singers, having 
first composed a musical extravaganza the 
chief merit of which consisted in its brevity. 
The scheme was to play in small towns dur- 
ing the summer, using the tent as a theatre, 
and then in the winter to break into the real 
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play-houses (if possible). The ‘‘show’’ was 
to travel as a caravan. A number of teams, 
wagons and helpers were engaged, and the 
outfit was soon ready for the road. The 
printing had been ordered, the route laid out, 
the advance man instructed, and a ‘‘call”’ 
for rehearsals was ready when McCutcheon 
shamefacedly confessed that his parents were 
sure to object to his going out with the 
troupe. And they did object, vigorously, 
when the proposition, at this late hour, was 
broached to them. Their ultimatum cast 
demoralization into the camp of the prime 
movers in the stupendous enterprise. 

It was too late, however, for the cousin to 
retreat, for he had several thousand dollars 
invested. McCutcheon was to have assayed 
the “‘ low comedy ’’ part. Asa last resort the 
two went before McCutcheon’s parents and 
entered a final plea for the welfare of the 
show. It was urged that the play and project 
would be a failure if McCutcheon should 
leave, and further that his favorite cousin 
would lose a large amount of money. In the 
end, a half-hearted consent was obtained, 
with the understanding that McCutcheon was 
to give up the comedy business in the’ fall 
and go back to college to prepare for the 
tragedy of life. 

The company started out with a grand hur- 
rah, but the comedian returned home long 
before the college term opened. And he 
came on the ties! Rain had been almost a 
daily occurrence. The oldest inhabitants 
declared it the wettest season in their recol- 
lection. The outfit was stranded, high but 
not dry, far from home. 

McCutcheon’s success as a comedian was 
not world-beating. He admits that there 
was only one man who ever laughed at his 
efforts to be funny. The ’cello player in the 
orchestra, a man named Knapp, laughed at 
everything, and McCutcheon came in for his 
share. Knapp laughed when the prima- 
donna sang her most sentimental lyrics, and 
the perspiring tenor always earned a cheery 
“Ha, ha!’’ no matter how agonizing the 
strain upon his voice. Knapp was known as 
the ‘‘ Hyena.’? He laughed even when the 
show went under and six weeks’ back salary 
was due him. 

Young McCutcheon walked nearly one 
hundred miles back to the old home place, 
and went to college that fall without a ves- 
tige of comedy in his heart. 
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history, a knowledge of oratory is absolutely neces- 
sary. Most of the great, popular upheavals have 
been brought into being by the power of oratory. 
For instance, the turbulent Reformation years are inexplicable to the student who has not FELT 
the burning, compelling words of Savonarola, of Luther, of Knox. 


But orations, to be a light on history, must be grouped as in no previous collection 


The only proper grouping is by epochs — with Demosthenes by Aéschines, and Webster by Hayne 
—not, as in former sets, to follow the alphabetical order. This improved arrangement, supplemented 
by copious biographical and descriptive sketches, forms an unmatched guide to history. 

‘“THE WORLD'S ORATORS”’ was designed to be the perfect collection. First, the most eminent 
editors were selected. Their work was on the following lines: Every truly great oration or speech 
on record is given, with a life of the speaker, and full notes on the occasion of the speech and the 
audience. Thus the reader, with the complete scene before him, partakes of many of the most 
stirring hours in all time, almost hearing the words which charm, and thrill, and uplift. The result 
is a collection which cannot be improved upon: An epitome of civilization of immense value; a set 
that is a necessity in every library. 
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The Remittance Man 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Saturday the Padre had a queer jumble of 
remarks for the Major. 

“‘Look here, old man,’’ he said, ‘‘the 
Guv’nor’s too good a sort to humbug—I’m 
going to chuck it after the Meet.’’ 

“Tf it goes how?’’ queried Major Lance. 

““Whichever way it goes. The Guv’nor’s 
given me two thousand sov’s to buy wire 
fences and things »? 

“And you’re going to put it on Whirlwind,”’ 
interrupted the Major; ‘‘ I know.’’ 

““No, I’m not, nor on Gray Bird.’’ 

“Why not?’’? queried the Major; ‘‘ it’s 
yours. Put it all on and make a killing.’’ 

“It isn’t mine to bet with. What I have 
up already I must race for, but I’m not go- 
ing to humbug the Guv’nor any more. If 
things go wrong over this race I’m going to 
slip away—chuck the whole business after 
the Guv’nor’s gone.’’ 

“And if things go right?” 

‘‘T’m also going to chuck something then 
—the racing game; but I stay—sabe? Stay 
and buy steers. And I’m going to cut you 
fellows. I don’t mind playing up with the 
boys—I’ve done a lot of it—but when a 
fellow’s got to lie out of everything it isn’t 
good enough. When I saw the Guv’nor down 
in front of that locoed bull, and all my fault, 
too, having that mixed lot on the range, it 
set me thinking, and I’m just getting some 
clear light in on that operation.”’ 

“Well, well,’? exclaimed the Major, im- 
patiently; ‘‘ perhaps you’re right. But you’re 
not going to bungle the race for the Ranch 
Plate, are you?.”’ 

““No, I’ve got to win that; and we’ve got 
to have the trial, too. But I’ll tell you what 
it is, the Dean will have a mighty slim gang 
at his lecture. 

“Well,’? queried the Major, ‘‘what are 
you going to do about it?’’ 

“Stock the meeting for him; hire some 
cowboys and fellows to go, just as you chaps 
ran cattle in on the range.”’ 

Major Lance whistled. ‘‘ By Jove! 
you’re turning out quite a diplomat.”’ 

This was a good idea; and the two men of 
resource went out into the highways and 
byways and gathered about as unstudious a 
lot of attendants for the meeting as had ever 
entered the portals of any place of worship. 
They were paid to attend, also were given 
cayuses to ride out. 

Monday was a day of many things; a day 
of divers interests. The prairie fire that had 
been planned for the Padre’s ranch confla- 
grated duly on time, and the Dean had to 
sacrifice the pleasure of his son’s attendance 
at the lecture. 

As Ruthven had feared, the regular ranch- 
ers from the Crossing District, members of 
the Council, and otherwise, shirked the talk, 
and headed for the race course, leaving their 
seats to the motley gang of paid hirelings. 

Seven people cannot be said to constitute 
a very large audience, but there sat just that 
number facing Dean Ruthven in the little 
church at Bow River Crossing. 

The Dean was a man of acute sense, in 
religious matters at any rate, and he tem- 
pered the wind to the shorn lamb—that is, 
having a short audience, he gave them a 
short sermon; and, somehow feeling by intu- 
ition their moderate attainments, gave them 
what was really a straight talk. 

Red Mike— one of the hirelings—had gone 
to the church in considerable trepidation, for 
he had heard much of the solemnity of such 
functions. The Dean’s sensible talk pleased 
him so much that, when the clergyman was 
leaving, Mike felt it necessary to say a few 
words of thankful congratulation. Holding 
out a big paw, handy in the arts of bronco- 
busting and liquor-handling, he said to him: 
“Hanged if I don’t like you, Parson.’’ 

Dean Ruthven was flattered, naturally; 
this homage of the uncouth cowboy was grati- 
fying. He stammered a deprecating re- 
monstrance, claiming that he had done so 
little to merit the other’s good opinion. 

““ Yes, you. have, Parson,’? Mike assured 
him. ‘‘You’re all right; you’ve asked me 
straight why I like you so much, an’ I’ll give 
it to you straight back. I was a bit shifty of 
ministers, havin’ heard as how they pumped 
it into a fellow to beat the band, but to-day 
you’ve monkeyed less with religion than 
anybody I mos’ ever heard speak on the sub- 
ject —that’s what! ’”’ 

While all this was going on the men who 
were supposed to be fighting fire were busy 
over on Cargelly race course trying Whirl- 
wind and the new Montana horse, Gray Bird. 
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ing, Office Work, Busine 
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at your own HOME or at our College. W 
useful, Money-Making Education, Sal: 
ried Sitnations obtained by our Stu- 
dents. 46 Years’ Suecess. National 
reputation. It will pay you. Try it. 
Catalog free. Trial lesson 10c. 


BRYANT & STRATTON 
555 College Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Can be readily attached to any single shift typewriter. 
All dealers need them. 


Hartford Typewriters Suit All Users 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO. 
478 Capitol Avenue 
Write for booklets. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Bill and Coin Book 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist 
Sent on approval. Write for catalog 
WM. V. WILLIS & CO. 184 South 11th Street, IP 
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No. 66 — Genuine Seal, $1.00, postpaid 
Keeps bills straight and coin secure. Leather lined; secret 
pocket inside of coin pocket. Double button locks. Send for 
tllustrated catalogue of useful articles for men and women. 


B. W. HULBSCH, 151 Nassau St., New York City 
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STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsvill 
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Makes a new umbrella of an old discarded frame. 
Thousands in use, but you can't detect them. Put on in a minute 
Send $1.00 for 26 in. ¢willed silk “roof” or $1.25 
for 28 in, oney refunded if not satisfactory. 
In ordering, measure outside rib from tip to tip, state 
number of ribs, and whether stick is of wood or steel. 
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And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I 
will promise you such a superb muscular development 
and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever con- 
vince you that intelligent direction of muscular effort is 
just as essential to success in life as intelligent mental 
effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food 
with pepsin nor assist nature with a dose of physic. 
I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach to 
take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your 
veins with rich blood; a strong heart that will regulate 


Among the pupils registered upon my 
books are many of the most prominent 
men and women of this country— College 
Professors, Authors, Artists, Financiers, 
Merchants, Manufacturers, and profes- 


sional men and women in all lines. The 
ages of my pupils range from fifteen to 
eighty-six, and because of their varying 
physical condition and needs, individual 
instructions are given in each case. 


NewrTon, N. J., June 13, 1901. 
Mr, A. P. Swogzopa, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: It is now about ten weeks since 
I commenced taking instructions from you and 
I feel it is due you that I should express my- 
self as to the results attained. I cannot do 
otherwise than speak favorably of your sys- 
tem of exercise, as having followed your in- 
structions closely for the past ten weeks, I can 
say they have produced great results; when 
I commenced taking the course, none of my 
muscles were developed—in fact, I hardly 
knew I had any, but in comparing measure- 
ments taken now with those taken before I 
commenced the course, I find an increase in 
all measurements from one to three inches. 
My health is good and I feel strong in every 
way. It gives me great pleasure to recom- 
mend your system of exercises, as they pro- 
duce just such results as you claim and as 
others can attest who have followed your in- 
structions. Wishing you success, I remain, 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) J. E. WARBASSE, 

Sec’y H. W. Merriam Shoe Co. 


Omanwa, NeEB., March 11, 1901. 


Mr. ALors P. Swosopa. 


My Dear Sir: I can with pleasure recom- 
mend your system of physiological exercise. 
It has put me in the most perfect physical con- 
dition, enabling me to withstand all the nat- 
ural wear and tear of work without either 
physical or mental fatigue. Most professional 
men need your system and there is not one 
who would not be benefited by its use. I be- 
lieve’ such physical training as you teach to 
be the only true system. Most exercise be- 
comes a burden after a short time; there is a 
fascination about your system which distin- 
guishes it from every ‘other form of physical 
training. .I am glad to know of your success; 
it cannot be too great. 


lam, gratefully yours, 
CHAS. L. DUNDY, 
Attorney Union Pacific R. R. 
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THE 
SWOBODA 
SYSTEM 


Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal principles of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not a 
problematical theory, but a system of physiological exercise based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that 
will purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature de- 
signed it should; a set of nerves that will keep you up to 
the standard of physical and mental energy. I will increase 
your nervous force and capacity for mental labor, making, 
your daily work a pleasure. You will sleep as a man ought 
to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must 
who would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can 
promise you all of this because it is common-sense, rational 
and just as logical as that study improves the intellect. 


By this condensed system more exercise 
and benefit can be obtained in ten min- 
utes than by any other in two hours, 
and it is the only one which does not 
overtax the heart. It is the only natural, 
easy and speedy method for obtaining 
perfect health, physical development 


and elasticity of mind and body. 


Atots P. Swosopa, Originator and Sole Instructor. 


A FEW SINCERE ENDORSEMENTS FROM PUPILS 


It gives me much pleasure to present the following letters. 
Ones similar in tone come to me every day. 


Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1900. 
Mr. Atots P. Swosopa, Chicago, Ill. 

My Dear Mr. Swoboda; Although it is less 
than two months since I first conmmenced work 
at your system of physiological exercise Iam 
most thoroughly convinced that your system 
is a decided success. A comparative statement 
of my measurements will show you what I 
have accomplished in the short period of less 
than two months. 

MEASUREMENTS: 
— At beginning. In 60 days. 
33 = . 38 


LovlIsvVILLE, Ky., January 22, 1901. 
Mr. Atois P. Swogsopa, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir ; Tam glad an opportunity has been 
given me to add my testimonial to many good 
ones you already have in regard to the merit of 
your system of physiological exercise. In two 
months’ time, by conscientiously following the 
exercises outlined by you,my muscles have been 
developed to a remarkable degree, as also has 


Chest normal 


y ; 
my general health been improved. I appreciate id ae 2% ay ag 31% 
very much the individual attention which you Waist E 3 Z Tp agh oe 
gave my case, and will say that if there is Neck : : - o Dy. = 
any body in this section desiring any information ads 3 C a : - 10% - ‘ bres 
in reference to your system, refer them to me, Weieht oe se wT. ots” 
and I shall take pleasure in recommending your Height . : - - 58% . . 58% 


In addition to this large increased muscular 
development my general health is decidedly 
improved. Thanking you for what you have 
done for me, and with best wishes for your 
continued success, I am, very sincerely, 

T. O. JENNINGS, 
Contracting Freight Agent. 


exercises in the highest degree. Wishing you 
success, and again thanking you for the benefit 
I have derived from your system, I am, 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) FE. M. LOSEY, 
Seec’y and Treas. National Foundry 
and Machine Co. 


he My system is taught by mail only and with perfect success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few minutes’ time in your room just before retiring. 
I shall be pleased to send you valuable information and a detailed outline of my system, its principles and effects, together with testimonial letters from pupils. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 382 WESTERN BOOK BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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of lives and many millions of dollars since then. To the 
Englishman, the story of Russian expansion in Manchuria 
should teach something more than mere inflammatory protest, 
when he reflects on his decades of blunder — bloody and costly 
blunder—in learning the lessons of colonial government in 
India. To the German, with his declared policy of ‘‘ Drang 
nach Osten’’ and the development of the German mixed 
military-commercial-diplomatic program, the process of the 
Russianization of Manchuria should be most valuable. To 
the student of civilization everywhere something will be pre- 
sented of greater moment than the story of the civilizing 
movements of races in the past, because here is the civilizing 
movement of a race in the present. And to the American 
farmer, to the American manufacturer, to the American pro- 
ducer of every class to whom the hard and practical consider- 
ation of where to sell his goods has become, and will more and 
more become, the pressing problem, the present occurrences 
in Manchuria are of the most immediate importance. 


The Cossacks’ Work of Peaceful Conquest 


In investigations of this kind, quite as much as in the scien- 
tific examination of any subject, we must reason back from 
the smaller facts to the larger ones, and from all of them to 
general principles. The Baconian system of induction is the 
only scientific method of thought in the science of states as 
well as in the science of matter. Let us then begin with 
the small and apparently incidental observations of a journey. 

First of all, fora thousand miles along the northern border 
of Manchuria not a Chinaman is visible. One year ago 
Chinese villages, though not numerous, nevertheless existed 
on the southern bank of the Amur. To-day not one can 
be seen, and even the ruins of only one can be detected 
along the northern boundary of Manchuria. But the Cossack 
is there. He is not there in large numbers. The Cossack 
is never in any place in large numbers. One Cossack is 
as valuable for thrusting forward the boundaries of empire 
as a hundred ordinary soldiers; and yet the Russian ordi- 
nary soldier is superb. But the Cossack has inherited from 
father to son, through generations running through a thou- 
sand years, the instinct of the frontier. He knows instinc- 
tively how to inspire with fear or affection the senile or 
savage tribes with which his ancestors for centuries have 
been coming in contact. He impregnates the very atmos- 
phere with the authority of Russia. And so not many of 
him are necessary and not many of him are used along 
these interminable stretches of frontier which he sentinels and 
safeguards. Sometimes you will see him standing alone, 
silently gazing at you from the Chinese shore. Sometimes 
you will see him with two or three comrades. At two points 
only in many days’ journey will you find a larger number 
of him than half a dozen at one single place. One of 
these spots is opposite Blagovestchensk, where a hundred 
Cossacks are encamped; another is near Aigun, ten miles 
down the river, where barracks have been erected on the 
Manchurian shore as the general headquarters of the entire 
military of that region. Without further than noting that the 
northern frontier of Manchuria is sentineled by Cossacks, let 
us pass this most dramatic figure of Russia for the present in 
order to observe him more adequately hereafter. 


Americans Outdistanced by Alert Germans 


Though Russia’s natural and most employed road _ into 
Manchuria is by the Sungari River, navigable for hundreds 
of miles from the Amur into the interior, the real door to 
Manchuria is Nikolsk, the centre of the grain fields to the 
north of Vladivostok. It is nearly seventy miles from the 
frontier, but it is the point where the Vladivostok branch of 
the great Manchurian Railroad joins the present Siberian 
Railroad into Vladivostok. You will find American plows, 
reapers and threshing machines for sale in Nikolsk. It 
is the local commercial centre of the district. It is the ren- 
dezvous for immense military forces, and it is the general 
administrative headquarters of the great Manchurian Railway, 
now under construction. 

‘““Ves,’’? said an extremely intelligent commercial man to 
me, referring to the prairies north of Vladivostok, ‘‘ these 
fields were all once occupied by Chinamen, but now, as 
you see, they are as fully occupied by the Russian peasant, 
his wife and children, as if this had always been a part of 
Russia. That has not been so very long ago either; not 
forty years, in fact. It is quite impossible to explain the 
retirement of the Chinese. There was no friction between the 
people and the Russian peasant.’’ 

This singular fact, which repeats itself in many different 
phases, is one of the most significant truths in the peculiar 
progress of Russian expansion: ‘‘ Never any friction between 
the Russian and the native.’? The person who cannot live in 
harmony with the Russian moujik is contention and animosity 
and all-quarrelsomeness itself. For the Russian moujik, 
stupid and ignorant man, and ruinous agriculturist as he is, 
yet wins his fields from man and nature by two invariable 
qualities: his fixedness to the soil and the stolidity of his 
good nature. 

The merchant who pointed out the fact of the disappearance 
of the Chinaman and the appearance of the Russian agricul- 
tural peasant throughout the grain district surrounding 
Nikolsk was a German. That is a fact which has nothing to 
do with the Russian problem we are examining, but a great 
deal to do with the general situation of the Orient and the 
world, It is a fact to which the American business man must 
give almost, if not quite, as great attention as to the steady 
advance of Russian influence over the only remaining unex- 
ploited markets of the world—the markets of China. The 
principal merchants of Nikolsk are Germans; the principal 


Editor’s Note —This is the first of a series of papers on new com- 
mercial, social and diplomatic conditions in the Far East. These 
articles are based on material gathered by Senator Beveridge dur- 
ing his recent stay of five months in Asiatic countries. 
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merchants of Vladivostok are Germans; the principal mer- 
chants of Blagovestchensk are Germans. In the heart of 
Manchuria the manager of the immense commercial establish- 
ment which supplies the railroad with provisions of every 
kind was a young German, twenty- four years of age, hand- 
some in appearance, American in his alertness, brilliant in his 
speech, encyclopzedically informed. These are no accidental 
illustrations. All over the Orient they exist; all over Siberia 
they exist; all over the world they exist. It is sufficient for 
the moment to glance at this commercial phenomenon as we 
pass, that we may return to it with the seriousness its. impor- 
tance deserves when we reach it later. 


Statecraft that Looks a Century Ahead 


About Nikolsk are military barracks and storehouses. What- 
ever you think of the policy, you cannot but respect the 
power and strategical farsightedness of the men who erected 
on this spot the tremendous and substantial military build- 
ings that exist there. From Nikolsk, Russia can pour her 
warriors into Manchuria, Korea, Japan with almost equal 
facility. At Nikolsk Russia’s martial thousands can be 
fed more easily than elsewhere in her far Eastern domin- 
ions. And so Nikolsk is fullof barracks. And the barracks 
are full of soldiers. And these soldiers are drilling, drilling, 
always drilling. Drilling, that is, when they are not on active 
duty. You may drive to one side of the city until you emerge 
upon a great open, surrounded by barracks and arsenals, and 
on every side there is preparation, practice. From one build- 
ing come the strains of music of a military band —it is prac- 
ticing. From another, a company of white-capped soldiers 
are issuing and falling into line—they are practicing. 
Yonder comes the artillery with all the haste of battle—it is 
practicing. Scatter and skirmish line, close order for cavalry 
attack, sudden whirl from one position to another—all the 
evolutions of actual fight are before your eyes. But where is 
that stern secrecy, that black and forbidding hand which 
thrusts the observer from out her gates or blindfolds him while 
he remains inside, which the Anglo-Saxon world has been 
taught to associate with Russia and all things Russian? You 
have asked no permission to drive upon this field of Mars. You 
have shown no permit. Yet your appearance is taken quite 
as a matter of course. Officers attend to their martial duties 
without appearing even to notice you. No frowning police- 
man asks your business. No polite messenger requests you 
to retire. Observe to your full; make notes to your full; the 
Russian Bear is very clearly asleep. But to find out whether 
he is really asleep is more valuable even than the privilege of 
undisturbed observation. Let the interpreter take a pocket 
camera and try to photograph them; surely that will be for- 
bidden. But they do not appearto notice him. In Japan he 
would have been arrested for such daring. Go up to an 
officer now ; call his attention to the fact that here is a camera 
and that you would like to photograph these warlike manceu- 
vres, these throngs of soldiers, these barracks, this aston- 
ishing permanent camp. With a pleasant smile he tells you 
to photograph what you please and as much as you please; 
and the illusion of the black and forbidding hand begins to 
fade. The Bear is not sleeping then; so far as this incident 
reveals him, he is merely a very good-natured, a very sensi- 
ble and a very powerful creature, whose consciousness of his 
power makes him welcome your observation and smile at your 
criticism and the world’s. 

There must be a meaning in allthis. But, if you ask what 
that meaning is; if you ask why all these preparations, 
why these storehouses, why these drilling hosts; you must 
again look at the map of the Far East and write across the 
whole of it the words of Washington, ‘‘In time of peace 
prepare for war,’’ and then reflect that perhaps the same 
thought has occurred to Russian statesmen, too. Yes, study 
the map of Asia and run back over Russia’s farsighted 
and patient policy, which has always looked ahead and con- 
sidered the needs of the Russian people a century beyond 
the immediate moment, and perhaps an explanation will 
spring from these combined considerations. 


The Velvet Glove on the Iron Hand 


They were strange companies that, during the summer of 
1g01, proceeded daily from Nikolsk toward the Manchurian 
frontier. They were strange companies that during the same 
period and for three or four years before floated down the 
broad and treacherous Amur. But that is another tale. 
Going into Manchuria from Nikolsk, the observer might any 
day during last summer have witnessed Russian soldiers, of 
course; not in troops or companies, but in twos and threes or 
in little clumps of a dozen perhaps; Russian officers, of course; 
here and there a Chinaman; and, most significant of all, and 
perhaps most numerous of all, the wiry-framed, contemptible- 
looking Koreans. And again you are struck by the fact (nay! 
if you be an Anglo-Saxon you are startled by it) that all of 
this mingled motley of humanity get along in perfect har- 
mony. The bronzed Korean, the queued Chinaman and the 
blue-eyed, yellow-haired Russian soldier arrange themselves 
on an open flat car ina human mosaic of mutual agreeable- 
ness. There is no race prejudice here then! Superior to all 
the world as the Russian believes himself, he shows no 
offensive manner toward the other races with which he so pic- 
turesquely mingles. It is a thing you must have noticed up 
in Siberia, where the Russian peasant is also coming in con- 
tact with semi-Oriental peoples. But, with the blood of racial 
bigotry coursing through your veins, here this social fusion 
of races startles you. It is a strange page suddenly opened 
before you. And it is a page you will read again and again 
every day as long as you are in Manchuria. And from a 
reading of it a lesson may be learned and part of Russia’s 
secret of dominion revealed. 

Grodekof is the name of the beautiful little Russian town 
which stands at the frontier of Manchuria, so styled in honor 
of the Governor-General. Its streets are broad—broad as 
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the streets of an American frontier town; its surveying 
regular—regular again as that of an American town. Cor 
mon features, these, of Russian towns with American towns 
But for the speech of the people, the white-uniformed offi 
and the touch of Orientalism which every cottage sugge 
a town of Russia or Siberia might be an American towr 
and this is repeated on the borders of Manchuria. Ciy 
lization then is pushing forward by forced marches i 
northern Asia. You can see that easily enough; for he 
the gates of Manchuria, near a region which ten years 
was the haunt of robbers, are a modern town, modern 
merce, modern order and that modern safety which co 
from regular laws regularly enforced. The word enfor 
may be repeated, for with all his defects, and he has m 
of them, the Slav administers his laws. He does not admit 
ister them brutally, as is supposed, nor even sternly ex 
when he must. Under the electric lights of the railway 
tion at Grodekof two Chinamen were fiercely fighting. 
Chinaman is very quick in wrath, mind you, and fights at 
drop of a hat. It is strange that this is not generally kn 
The Russian soldier, acting as policeman, did not sep 
them with bayonet, did not use a club nor even a whip. 
sprang forward and with his open hand slapped one of 
Chinamen on the cheek, whirling the other one with his o} 
hand away from his fellow-combatant. That wasall. It 
the prompt stopping of a row that might have ended ina 
In Hongkong or other English-governed portions of Chir 
cane on the bare back of a Chinaman who insists on wh 
thought too large a fee is a common occurrence. But i 
Manchuria we shall surely see deeds of cruelty, for we 
know that Russia is establishing her authority there. Ani 
it not the understanding of every one that Russia plants 
power in the soil of desolation and fertilizes it with blo 
She is successful, however, all will admit, and since she 
gradually extending her control over the future markets of tl 
world —the lion’s share of which naturally belongs to Ame! 
—it is important to understand the processes by which 
extends her influence so that we may know whether we 
attempt to check her or whether some other course is me 
rational. 

But, in spite of your sanguinary expectations, the first t 
that strikes you in the first beautiful valley through which 
go after you enter Manchuria is cultivated fields and peace 
people. In China itself, you will not observe greater lib 
of action among an industrious population. As a matte 
fact the Chinamen who have returned to their fields are en 
ing a peace and undisturbedness of industry never heard 
before in this part of Manchuria. It is very like the pe 
and unterrorized contentment that those people in the Phi 
pines, who till the soil or engage in any industry, are en: 
ing wherever the military authority of the United States 
been exercised sternly and persistently, 

One Russian method of empire then seems to be the s 
guarding of peaceable industry. 


Russia’s Object:Lesson in Cleanliness 


Chinese towns are organized filthiness. They are qui 
impossible of description. The streets are rambling 
sickening; in rainy weather they are miry with a slime c 
pounded from all the elements that might offend both si 
and smell. You see mixtures being made on the soil in 
of Chinese shops and stores in the ordinary Chinese comn 
cial town (not in the great cities, although these are hid 
enough, as the ordinary traveler will tell you, nor ye 
mere rural villages) which will nauseate you if you do 
pass by rapidly. The shops are poor structures of wood : 
earth; the homes themselves are mud. This is the town 
will see all over Manchuria and this the town you will 
all over China. But side by side with it in Manchuria 
will see something that you do not see in China—some' 
so surprising that it seems almost unreal. And indeed 
a miracle. It may be a miracle of autocracy, but it is av 
wholesome and heartsome and benevolent miracle. 
phenomenon is a modern town planted side by side with 
congeries of hovels which comprise the Chinese town j 
described. Brick buildings of substantial construction 
not uninviting architecture stand completed and other 
rising by their side. Broad streets, regularly laid out; 
paved yet, of course, for the town itself is only build 
but streets with gutters along the sides and with hard-be: 
gravel covering their convex surface, and in far better 
dition than the streets of most of the cities of modern Ru: 

For the same curious and inspiring process is at work 
which is at work at Manila, at Bombay, or any place i 
world where a vigorous nation goes out from its borders 
does new work inforeign lands. Its new work is better the 
the old neglected work at home. Its fresh creations be 
its own borders are improvements on the undisturbed cor 
tions which at home have been inherited from the past. _ 
so it is that constructive colonization has always acted as 
improvement on the conditions of the country from whic 
colonizers come. So it is that the regeneration of Cale 
and Bombay sowed the seeds of the regeneratior 
Birmingham and Glasgow. So it is that renovated Man 
will send back many an American ashamed of the condition: 
his own town. So it is that the police force of the capital 
the Philippines, unsurpassed in appearance, efficiency 4 
discipline in the world, will have an inspiring effect upo 
guardians of order throughout the United States. F 
American police of Manila, in appearance, equipment, di: 
pline, manner and efficiency, are not equaled by the poli 
St. Petersburg or Berlin, not equaled by the guardians of I 
in any American city, and would probably be selected in 
competitive review of the world’s constabulary as the fin 
body of men of the kind in existence. 

These generalizations suggest themselves, for, after al 
fact is of importance which is not, in its elements, a univ 
fact, and we care for nothing in Manchuria or in any. oth er pa 
of the earth which has not its lesson for us. - 
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Hor SPRINGS, 
January 15, 189-. 
Dear Pierrepont: 
They’ve run me 
through the scalding 
vats here till they’ve 
pretty nearly taken all 
the hair off my hide, 
hag that or something else has loosened up my joints so that 
hey don’t squeak any more when I walk. The doctor says 
ve'll have my rheumatism cured in thirty days, soI guess you 
an expect me home in about a fortnight. For he’s the breed 
of doctor that is always two weeks ahead of his patients’ con- 
dition when they’re poor, and two weeks behind it when 
ey’re rich. He calls himself aspecialist, which means that 
it costs me ten dollars every time he has a look in at my 
tongue, against two that I would pay the family doctor for 
gratifying his curiosity. But I guess this specialist business 
is about the only outlet for marketing the surplus of young 
doctors. 
t Reminds me of the time when we were piling up canned 
corned beef in stock faster than people would eat it, anda big 
ver happened along in Texas and began driving the can- 
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| —asked me to see that he wasn’t q 
bullied by the bigger boys 
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ners in to the packing-house quicker than we could tuck them 
way in tin. Jim Durham tried to 
“stimulate the consumption,’ as he 
put it, by getting up a nice little 

booklet called A Hundred Dainty 
Dishes from a Can, and telling how 

to work off corned beef on the family 
oo disguises; but, after he 
had schemed out ten different com- 
binations, the other ninety turned 
cat be corned-beef hash. So that 
was no use. 
But one day we got together and 
nice, fancy, appetizing label 
ted, and we didn’t economize 
e gilt—a picture of a steer so 
‘fa that he looked as if he’d break jg 
uae if they weren’t reinforced : 
pretty quick with props, and with 
fe ribbons tied to his horns. We 
labeled it Blue Ribbon Beef— For 
Fancy Family Trade, and charged 
an extra ten cents a dozen for the 
nm which that special label was 
ipasted. Of course, people just nat- 

ally wanted it. 
_There’s nothing helps convince 
me men that a thing has merit 
little gold on the label. And 
etty safe to bet that if a fellow 
eeds a six or seven syllabled word 
escribe his profession, he’s a 
doctor when you come to look 
up in the dictionary. And then 
generally find him in the back 
t of the book where they tuck 
ty the doubtful words. 
that isn’t what I started out to 
I want to tell you that I was 
very glad to learn from your 
etter that you had been promoted 
ot he billing desk. I have felt all along that when you got 
ttle of the nonsense tried out of you there would be a 
e of common-sense, and I am glad to have your boss 
ck up my judgment. There’s two things you just natu- 
7 don’t expect from human nature—that the widow’s 
one estimate of the departed, on which she is trying 
onvince the neighbors against their better judgment that 
nt to Heaven, or the father’s estimate of the son, on 
he is trying to pass him along into a good salary, will 
servative. 
d that driven into my mind and spiked down when I 
the widow’s son a few years ago. His name was 
ce—Clarence St. Clair Hicks—and his father used to 
Pp books for me when he wasn’t picking the winners at 
‘ington Park or figuring out the batting averages of the 
Os. He was one of those quick men who always have 
ooks posted up half an hour before closing time for 
weeks of the month and spend the evenings of the 
1 hunting up the eight cents that they are out on the 
ance. When he died his wife found that his life 
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From John Graham, at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, to his son, Pierrepont, at 
the Union Stock Yards, in Chicago. 


insurance had lapsed the month before, and so she brought 

Clarence down to the office and asked me to give him a job. 

Clarence wasn’t exactly a pretty boy; in fact, he looked 
to me like another of his father’s bad breaks, but his 
mother seemed to think a heap of him. I learned that he 
would have held the belt in his Sunday-school for long- 
distance verse-reciting if the mother of one of the other 
boys hadn’t fixed the superintendent, and that it had taken 
a general conspiracy of the teachers in his day-school to 
keep him from walking off with the good-conduct medal. 

I couldn’t just reconcile those statements with Clarence’s 
face, but I accepted him at par and had him passed along 
to the head errand boy. His mother cried a little when 
she saw him marched off, and asked me to see that he 
was treated kindly and wasn’t bullied by the bigger boys, 
because he had been “‘ raised a pet.’’ 

A number of unusual things happened in the offices that 
morning and the head office boy thought Clarence might be 
able to explain some of them, but he had an alibi ready every 
time—even when a bookkeeper found the vault filled with 
cigarette smoke and Clarence in it hunting for something he 
couldn’t describe. But as he was a new boy no one was dis- 
posed to bear down on him very hard, so his cigarettes were 
taken away from him and he was sent back to his bench with 
a warning that he had used up all his explanations. 

Along toward noon a big Boston customer came in with his 
little boy —a nice, plump, stall-fed youngster, with black vel- 
vet pants and hair that was just a little longer than was safe 
in the stock-yards district. And while we were talking busi- 
ness the kid wandered off to the coat-room where the errand 
boys were eating lunch, which was a pretty desperate place 
for a boy with velvet pants on to go. 

As far as we could learn from Willie when he came out of 
his convulsions, the boys had been very polite to him and had 
insisted on his joining in a new game which Clarence had just 
invented, called playing pig-sticker. And, because he was 
company, Clarence told him that he could be the pig. Willie 
didn’t know just what being the pig meant, but, as he told his 
father, it didn’t sound very nice and he was afraid he 
wouldn’t likeit. Sohe tried to pass along the honor to some 
one else, but Clarence insisted that it was “‘ hot stuff to be 


? 

7 — the “atrocity,” 
ot as the headlines 
a in his paper called it 
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the pig,’? and before Willie could rightly judge what was 
happening to him one end of a rope had been tied around his 
right ankle and the other end had been passed over a tran- 
som bar, and he was dangling headforemost in the air, while 
Clarence threatened his jugular with a lathsword. That was 
when he let out the yell which brought his father and me on the 
jump and scattered the boys all over-the stock yards. 
Willie’s father canceled his bologna contract and marched 
off muttering something about “degrading surroundings 
brutalizing the young; ’’ and Clarence’s mother wrote me 
that I was a bad old man who had held her husband down all 
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Clarence insisted that it was "hot stuff to be the pig” 


his life and now wouldn’t give her son a show. For, natu- 
rally, after that little incident, I had told the boy who had been 
raised a pet that he had better go back to the menagerie. 

I simply mention Clarence in passing as an instance of why 
I am a little slow to trust my judgment on my own. I have 
always found that, whenever I thought a heap of anything I 
owned, there was nothing like getting the other fellow’s 
views expressed in figures; and the other fellow is usually a 
pessimist when he’s buying. The lady on the dollar is the 
only woman that hasn’t any sentiment in her make-up. And 
if you really want a look at the solid facts of a thing you 
must strain off the sentiment first. 

I put you under Milligan to get a view of you through his 
eyes. If he says that you are good enough to be a billing 
clerk, and to draw twelve dollars a week, I guess there’s no 
doubt about it. For he’s one of those men that never show 
any enthusiasm except when they’re cussing. 

Naturally, it’s a great satisfaction to see a streak or two of 
business ability beginning to show under the knife, because 
when it comes closing time for me it 
will make it a heap easier to know that 
some one who bears the name will take 
down the shutters in the morning. 

Boys area good deal like the pups that 
fellows sell on street corners—they don’t 
alwaysturn out as represented. You buy 
a likely setter pup and raise a spotted 
coach dog from it, and the promising son 
of an honest butcher is just as like as not 
to turn out a poet ora professor. I want 
to say in passing that I have no real prej- 
udice against poets, but I believe that, 
if you’re going to be a Milton, there’s 
nothing like being a mute, inglorious 
one, as some fellow who was a little sore 
on the poetry business once put it. Of 
course, a packer who understands some- 
thing about the versatility of cottonseed 
oil need never turn down orders for lard 
because the run of hogs is light, anda 


jee father who understands human nature can 


turn out an imitation parson from a boy whom the 
Lord intended to go on the Board of Trade. But 
on general principles it’s best to give your cotton- 
seed oil a Latin name and to market it on its 
merits, and to let your boy follow his bent even if it 
leads him into the wheat pit. Ifa fellow has got 
poetry in him it’s bound to come out sooner or later 
in the papers or the street cars; and the longer you 
keep it bottled up the harder it comes, and the 
longer it takes the patient to recover. There’s no 
easier way to cure foolishness than to give a man 
leave to be foolish. And the only way to show a 
fellow that he’s chosen the wrong business is to let 
him try it. If it really is the wrong thing you won’t 
have to argue with him to quit, and if it isn’t you 
haven’t any right to. 
Speaking of bull-pups that turned out to be ter- 
riers naturally calls to mind the case of my old 
friend Jeremiah Simpkins’ son. There isn’t a solider man in 
the Boston leather trade than Jeremiah, nor a bigger scamp that 
the law can’t touch than his son Ezra. There isn’t an ounce 
of real meanness in Ezra’s whole body, but he’s just naturally 
and unintentionally a maverick. When he came out of col- 
lege his father thought that a few years’ experience in the 
hide department of Graham & Co. would be a good thing for 
him before he tackled the leather business. So I wrote to 
send him onand I would give him a job, supposing, of course, 
that I was getting a yearling of the steady, old, reliable 
Simpkins strain. 

I was a little uneasy when Ezra reported, because he didn’t 
just look as if he had had a call to leather. He was a tall, 
spare New Englander, with one of those knobby foreheads 
which has been pushed out by the overcrowding of the brain, 
or bulged by the thickening of the skull, according as you like 
or dislike the man. His manners were easy or familiar by 
the same standard. He told me right at the start that, while 
he didn’t know just what he wanted to do, he was dead sure 
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“ They've got to have their second g 
breakfast at nine o'clock” 


HERE was fog on the Channel. It lay 
ile in masses on the water, now spreading & 
apart and opening a lane of blue to the 

horizon, now rolling in and blurring the figure 

of the lookout up forward. Down one of 

these lanes the party on the promenade deck 

saw a Channel Island steamer rolling with the swell; a 

moment later she was swallowed up, and the sound of her 

whistle grew steadily muffled and far away. Hardly slack- 

ening her speed, the Vaterland cut swiftly and steadily on- 

ward, sounding her deep fog whistle at minute intervals. 
Snyder and Williams were on their way to Berlin to build 

an addition to a machinery plant for a German manufactur- 


ing company; the two Englishmen of the party were return- 
ing from an examination into American business methods. 


They had reached the stage in their acquaintance where a 
man talks frankly of himself and his business. Snyder had 
said more than usual, for a week of the Vaterland’s trained 
servants and glittering dinners had thawed him. And the 
Britons had a blunt way of asking questions that gave him no 
alternative save unsociability. 

“You’ll be on this side for 
asking. 

“Notlong. We’ve got to get back by the first of January.’’ 

The younger Englishman was figuring in his head. 

“Oh, but you couldn’t do that, you know,’’ he said. The 
whistle cut in, and he waited, leaning forward. ‘‘ You 
couldn’t, you know. That would give you only seven weeks.”’ 

‘“Six,’’ replied Snyder. ‘‘ I’ve promised Bill here we’d see 
Paris on thes way back, It may break us, but it’s the chance 
of our lives.’ 

‘You mean,’’ persisted the other, 
the building in six weeks? ’’ 

‘We did one like it in five last year. 
engines and hoists, and they’ve 
material ready.’’ 

The young Englishman looked puzzled, and turned his 
eyes seaward. He did not yet understand how these driv- 
ing, pushing Americans could accomplish so much more than 
his countrymen; but he had seen that they could, and it 
bewildered him. 

““T wish you would come up to Elsingham and show our 
superintendents how you do things,’’ he said. 

Snyder laughed easily. 

“All you people want over here is a little stirring up,’’ 
he replied. ‘‘ The Englishmen and Dutchmen hit the pace 
all right when they come over with us.”’ 

The older man had been gazing out into the fog with knit 
brows. Now he turned and said: 

“You may find it harder than you think, sir.’’ 

“T never had an easy job,’’ Snyder replied. ‘If you 
mean handling German workmen, I’ve done that for years.’’ 

““No,’’ said the Englishman, rising and folding his rug; 
“T mean more than that. You’ll find that the Germans have 


some time?’’ the elder was 


“that you can put up 


We've got our own 
guaranteed to have the 
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their ways, and even if they wanted to 
change them it wouldn’t be easy.”’ 

‘“Well,’? said Snyder, ‘“‘I’m not looking 
for a snap. But as long as it’s to their in- 
terest to rush it along I guess they won't 
stand in the way.’’ 

The younger man had risen and was 
about to reply when Williams said: ‘‘ Look 
there! ’’ Off astern the fog had settled 
close to the water. Above it, dimly out- 
lined against the gray sky, were the topsails 
of a full-rigged ship floating along like some 
ghostly Flying Dutchman. They watched 
until it had faded back into the fog. Then 
the older Englishman said: 

“TI rather fancy that’s where you 
Americans differ from the rest of us. You 
seem to do what’s to your interest, whether 
it’s what you’re accustomed to or not.”’ 


Williams sat alone in his room with his 
overcoat on, playing solitaire. It was dark 
outside, though there were still nearly two 
hours left of the afternoon, and the two can- 
7 dles that the pension keeper had supplied 

*% flickered and wavered so that it was hard 
to make out the cards. For eight days he 
had sat either in the room or in the beer 
garden on the corner, homesick for the 
sound of his own language, and for electric 
lights and steam heat, and the 
comforts of what he called 
civilization. The only relief 
had been the three busy days 
when he and Snyder had 
worked over the plans. Now 
he heard Snyder’s step on the 
last of the four flights that 
led to the room and he got up 
and stood by the stove, me- 
chanically rubbing his hands 
over the cold porcelain. 

Snyder came moodily in, 
tossed the roll of blue-prints 
on the bed and began to un- 
button his overcoat. There 
was no need for questions. 

Snyder sat down and shook 
his head. 

‘No go, Bill,’’ he said. 

“What's the trouble now? ”’ 

“We've got to raise the ceilings. There isn’t air enough 
for the men.’’ 

“Tt figured out all right.’’ 

“Tt ain’t a question of how many men the company’s going 
to employ; it’s a question of how many could be gotin. If we 

say that ninety men are going in on a floor where you could 
pack in a hundred and twenty, in the eyes of the Government 
we're liars.”’ 

““Well,”? said Williams, ‘‘ what’s to be done?’’ 

“The ceilings go up, that’s all.” 

On their first day in Berlin they had found that building an 
addition to a factory was a serious matter. The police had 
gone over their plans with exasperating deliberation, and then 
had shaken their heads and held long consultations. The 
plans were all wrong, they said. In the first place, not to 
speak of minor details, the building must not cover more than 
two-thirds of the ground—here Snyder and Williams looked 
at each other; they were not authorized to shorten the build- 
ing or to buy more land—and in the second place the factor 
of safety was too small: the material for the steel construction 
must be heavier. In vain Snyder protested that the building 
would not be put to one-half the strain it would be built to 
bear; the police officers did not seem to understand —it would 
be possible to put more strain on it, therefore it must be 
stronger. ‘‘ You see what the building’s for,’’ said Snyder. 
“If we were putting up a storehouse for pig-iron we’d say 
so.’’ The officers were courteous, but immovable. 

Snyder had begun to learn that the German Government 
does not take things for granted. He had sent the home office 
a thirty-five-dollar ¢ cablegram; there had been quick consulta- 
tions in New York, questions had come singing over the 
wires, and Snyder had cabled, at his own expense and in the 
company’s code, what he thought of the Government. Then 
had come permission to make any necessary changes. 
““Don’t stop to fight. Rush it through,’’ said the home office. 
And still the days were slipping by. 

“The thing that makes me mad,’’ said Snyder gloomily, 
as he spread out the blue-prints and drawings on the bed, 

“is that there ain’t anybody to fight. It’s all laws — laws — 
laws! And there don’t seem to be any way round. There 
ain’t one of those fellows that has the brains to think of 
making a soft thing for himself.’’ When he had said it he 
paused fora moment and scratched his chin thoughtfully. 

For the second time they set to work onthe'plans. Raising 
the ceilings meant putting in still more material, and this 
meant a considerable loss to the company, for they had got 
the contract by close bidding. After two hours of altering and 
redrawing, Snyder stood up. 
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“* Bill,’’? he said, ‘‘ I don’t care about this ’’—he waved 
hand toward the pile of drawings —“‘ it’s a loss, anyhow, m 
And a shed like this isn’t worth the trouble. But ourtime 
worth something.’’ 

Williams nodded. 

‘“We’ll go ahead and finish this job to-night, but int 
morning I’m going around and see if that fellow wit 
epaulets don’t want a new grand piano. We can mak 
worth his while to put things through. The company 
stand for it.’’ 

At ten o’clock Snyder went. He returned in half an hq 

““Wrell,’? said Williams, ‘‘ did you find him?”’ 

Snyder grunted, but did not reply. 

"No go, ehir 

The boss sat on the edge of the bed and slowly shook his” 
head. | 

‘ Bill,’? he said, ‘‘ we ain’t in New York. We’d bet 
go up to the Zodlogical Garden and feed the elephants. 
your hat.”’ 

When they were on the street Williams asked: 

‘What did you say to him?”’ 

““T told him as plain as I knew how. I said: * You x 
these plans through and no questions asked, and I'll make 
right with you. Understand?’ ”’ ; 

‘* Did he get you?”’ 

“He said: ‘I cannot tell you yet. I will examine 
plans. If zose rooms will haf fifteen hundert metre, it 
be right wiz me.’ ”’ ; 


On 


An engineer named Perkins, who was employed in 
German capital, had put himself at the service of Snyd 
several occasions. One evening in December he called. 

““ How’s it going?’’ he asked, as he took the chair 
looked from one to the other of the two men. He kne 
something of Snyder’s method of work through their acquait 
ance of the past few weeks; and as one who had been thro 
the mill, he did not like to let the new American go plung 
forward without giving him a friendly word of caution. 

“Find things go pretty slow over here, don’t you?”’] 
observed. 

Snyder only shrugged his shoulders, but Williams s 
out: 

“Our turn’s coming next week. Vow" 11 see things d 
when Jim once turns loose.’ 

‘“T don’t know about that,’’ said Snyder quickly, wil 
side glance at his assistant; ‘‘ but the building’s got to go 
We’re losing money every day now.”’ 

““T know how it is,’’ replied Perkins. ‘‘ It used to rub 
pretty hard at first. It was a year or two before I got use 
it. Iran up against it in my first week. I was putting 
some machinery, and the police came around and told 
must cover all the bearings. I had to send home, and ~ 
most two months.’’ ce 

‘* How’s that?’’ said Snyder. 
covered?”’ 

Perkins nodded. 
everything to protect the individual. 
ing fingers in the factories here.’’ 

“Well,” said Snyder pie another shrug 
found that out in time.’ 

‘“You probably found you hadn’t figured on a lates eno 
factor of safety,’’ said Perkins. 

Snyder nodded. ’ 

‘‘That’s another part of the system. German buildin 
don’t fall down. Do youremember the big steel coal-bin 
collapsed down in New Jersey a while back and killed 
men? Well, they figured the factor of safety all right for 
load it was meant to carry, but when a strike was comin 
they loaded on a few hundred tons more, and she wou 
stand it. Now, that could never have happened here. . 
you'll find your laborers won’t work like they do at home 

Snyder checked a smile. 

“A man’ll generally work just about as hard as 
driven,” he replied. 

““No,’? replied Perkins, shaking his head, “‘ you can’t dr 
them here. I thought so too when I came over, but it would 
go. You’ll find they’re just as hard to push as the Gove 
ment. They’ve got to have their second breakfast at 
o’clock with a glass of beer, and you’ve got to shut dow 
works for it. Then there’s an hour and a half at 
because they want to go home for dinner and_ have their’ 
afterward. Dinner’s a big thing to the German, you k 
And at four o’clock you shut down for coffee —that gener: 
means beer again—and they’ll want to stop a dozen tim 
day besides to eat a sandwich. And all the while you’y 
to be careful not to shout at them like you would at hom 
It hurts their feelings.’’ 

This time Snyder let the smile come. E 

“I know,’’ said Perkins; ‘‘it sounds like rot. But 
just that sort of rot that tells why American prospec 
going up and European prospects aren’t. It’s because tl 
don’t think in our language, and you can’t make them,’”’ — 
paused, and then his eyes brightened. ‘‘ You know h 
Berlin’s laid out,’”’ he said. ‘‘There’s the city proper, ¢ 
Charlottenburg, ‘and Schéneburg, and the other suburbs | 
are really a part of the city, but they still have their ow 
departments. A friend of mine lived in Schéneburg, act s 
the street from the Berlin city line. One night his hou 
caught fire, and he ran out in his pajamas and turned i 


‘“ Do all bearings have te 


“It’s part of the Government scheme 
You don’t see any miss- 


, ‘I’m glad we 
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alarm at the nearest fire-box. After a while the fire-engine 
same up— you know how they go, bells ringing and torches 
lazing and the horses rolling along at a nice, easy jog —and 
‘ fireman said: ‘Where’s the fire?’ ‘Over there,’ said 
Smith, pointing to his house. ‘Oh,’ said the fireman, ‘ we 
ean’t do anything there. That’s in Schéneburg.’ So they 
went back, and Smith ran down the street for the Schéneburg 
box, and was arrested for being out without his clothes.’’ 
- “How about the fire?” asked Williams. 
_ “His wife and the servants put it out. Now, what can you 
do with people like that? You can’t put American brains 
into them, you know. They’ll do what their laws tell them 
to do, and what their fathers and grandfathers have done, but 
they won’t think in American. And after all’s said it has a 
ood side,’’ he added as he rose to go. 
their fingers, and there aren’t any strikes, and the buildings 
don’t fall down, and everybody but us has a good time. But 
jf a man wants to get along anyhow, he’s got to get over the 
notion that his time’s worth something. Good-night.’’ 
| © Good-night,’’ Snyder replied; and when the door had 
closed he turned on Williams. 
“Well, Bill, what do you think of that?”’ 
*Give it up,’’ Williams replied. ‘‘ Maybe it's a good 
‘thing for us we ain’t going to be here long.”’ 
| “Pll tell you one thing,’’? growled the boss; “‘ that build- 
‘ing’s going up in good, plain American style, or my name 
ain't Jim Snyder. We may have to 
rub up against their Union once or 
jtwice, but we'll carry it. There 
won't be any second breakfasts or 
‘any five-o’clock teas. We’ll give 
them an hour for lunch, and if any 
‘man wants a nap he can go home 
and take it, but he needn’t expect to 
‘come back. Let ’em eat their sand- 
wiches as long as they don’t stop 
work, Bill; but we aren’t going to 
have any loafing.’’ 

On the second morning none of the 
Jaborers appeared for their checks. 
There had been no open complaint 
during the rush of the first day, save 
ithat a few of the older men had 
quietly stopped work. Snyder and 
‘Williams had congratulated: them- 
selves as they walked to their fev- 
| sion, stirred with the sense of push- 
ing ahead and accomplishing some- 
thing. But this morning, when he 
‘came on the ground, Snyder could 
|not restrain an exclamation of sur- 
_ prise. There was none of the famil- 
| iar signs of a strike — no sullen loiter- 
_ ing groups, no half-audible epithets, 
_/ no important committees, no walking 
_ delegates. The laborers had stopped 
| work; that was all. 
| They were late in starting, and 
/short-handed at that. All through 
\the day new men came on, and 
others, who had started in the morn- 
_ing, dropped off. There seemed to 
| be no understanding between the 
)men. They came, worked a while, 
‘laid down their tools, and disap- 
_peared. There was no hint of a boy- 
cott. And Snyder, grim and silent, 
and Williams, a little worried but 
also silent, were the only two men 
that worked hard straight through 
' the day. Even an offer of increased 
_ wages had no effect. So it went on 
_, for a week, and, as Williams said, 

“Ten good men could have done as 


| 


| much in two days.’’ 
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They were sitting in their room on 

Sunday morning. Williams was 
polishing his shoes. Snyder was 
tipped back in his chair with his feet 
on the bed, trying to figure out how 
much more might have been accom- 
plished if he had been willing to 
follow the custom of the country. 
“Bill,” he finally broke out, ‘‘ it 
beats me. It’s the first time in my 
life I couldn’t see a way out. If 
the fools had enough sense to organ- 
ize, I'd give them all they wanted. 
| If I could see just one nose to hit, 

Td hit it.”’ 
| He sat for a while in moody silence, 
and Williams watched him. Finally, with a peculiar expres- 
sion, he got up and began to put on his coat. 

_ “Where are you going?”’ asked Williams. 

“Up to see Perkins,’”’ the boss replied gruffly, and went 
out. 

_ Perkins did not make the mistake of showing his sympathy. 
Snyder had come for plain talk, and he got it. 

_* The trouble is, you aren’t willing to adapt yourself,’ said 
Perkins. ‘‘ You see, you’re four thousand miles from home; 
and there’s a difference for every one of those miles. The 
German hasn’t any idea of working hard. He doesn’t want 
to be president of the company some day—he doesn’t even 

ant any more pay. All he wants is what he’s got already. 
He's got a place to sleep, and a wife to help earn the income, 
and his five or six meals a day, and his beer garden and band 
Concert in the evening. He’s insured in a sort of sick-benefit 
mcern, and he’d think he wasn’t getting his money’s worth 
fhe didn’t lay off for a few weeks now andthen. Then he’s 
pine up a pension fund all the while, and that’s taken 
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care of partly by the company he works for and partly by the 
Government, and he hasn’t got anything to gain by striking, 
or in any way standing out against the company or the Gov- 
ernment that’s going to take care of him when he’sold. Ifhe 
don’t like the way you treat him he just goes to work some- 
where else where they’ll treat him better. He don’t bother 
his head about organizing because he don’t have to.”’ 

There was a silence, and Snyder drummed on the table, 
while Perkins hesitated, half fearing that he had said too 
much; then he added: 

““Vou’ve made the same mistake the rest of us have, one 
time or another: you’ve tried to go up against the German 
Empire.’’ 

““Well,’’ said Snyder, rising and swallowing what pride 
was left, ‘“ I’m much obliged.” 


It was the middle of March, and the two Americans were on 
the Bremen train, homeward bound. They were very quiet. 
As the weeks had dragged on through January and February 
their conversations had dwindled. Snyder had even stopped 
growling, and had settled into a dogged submission to cir- 
cumstances. Every step of the work had been watched by 


the police, who were responsible until the building should be 
completed and delivered to the company that was to use it. 
After a few experiences, Snyder learned that he must not 
make any departures from the plans as he himself had laid 


“No go, Bill,” he said 


them down. Everything must be done in the proper order, 
and as the police had been given to understand it would be 
done. Even certain improvements in method that suggested 
themselves to him from time to time were eyed with suspicion. 

The longest setback came with the cold weather in January. 
One frosty morning, when the boss came on the ground, 
exhilarated by the crisp air and the long walk, he found the 
police before him. Now, he knew well enough that rivets put 
into place in cold weather are sometimes less secure than 
those put in when it is warmer, but the idea of stopping work 
on this account had never occurred to him. Now, however, 
he found that the minimum temperature at which work was 
permitted had been fixed by law; and for fifteen days he and 
Williams stood by looking at the half-built walls, or sat in 
their room playing California Jack. 

But the last straw was loaded on the boss’ power of endur- 
ance when the building was finally completed. Instead of 
being promptly turned over to the company, it must stand 
empty until it should be dry—and not only that, but, as 


Snyder sat down and shook his head, 


Perkins said; ‘‘ Until it’s officially dry. 
or so.”’ 

This was too much for Snyder. He made one last protest, 
but it was vain to urge on the stolid officials that there was 
very little plaster in the building. There was the law, and 
German laws, good, bad and indifferent, must be obeyed. So 
the two went back to the fension and packed their valises. 
“We've done our waiting, Bill,’’ said Snyder; ‘‘ we’ll let the 
Dutchmen do the rest of it.’’ 

And now Snyder, who had been reading a two-days-old 
London paper, rested it on his knees and looked out of the 
window at the closely grown pine forest that was slipping 
rapidly by. : 

“ Bill,”’ hesaid, “‘look at that. Every one of those trees is 
numbered, Isuppose. Anyhow, they’reall kept trimmed, and 
there are officers hanging around with records of all of them 
in a book, and there’s a legal date for cutting down every 
one.” 

Bill grinned. ‘‘ Funny, ain’t it?’’ 

“Tt may be all right,’’ said Snyder. ‘‘It’s not for me to 
say that it ain’t. But I’m willing to go back home and stay 
there: 

Williams was thinking of the steamer, and of coming up 
through the Narrows into New York Harbor, past Governor’s 
Island, with the bridge on the right and the Statue of Liberty 
on the left, and the swarming city between, its jagged sky-line 
clear against the blue. He knew that 
trains were rushing in and out, scows 
were carrying laden freight-cars over to 
Jersey, floating elevators were transfer- 
ring the grain that was pouring in from 
the West, telegraph lines were humming, 
north, south, west—and all through the 
great city men were fighting and strug- 
gling, not for a pension and a beer gar- 
den, but for place, influence, advance- 
ment, each of them for something better 
than he had. Then he remembered the 
half-circle of green in Battery Park as 
it had been, wet and glistening from a 
shower, the day they had sailed away. 
His thoughts found an outlet. ‘‘ I wish 
we were getting off the steamer now,’’ 
he said. And then he added with a 
laugh: ‘“‘ But I suppose we’ll get run 
over the first time we try to cross 
Broadway, there on the corner by the 
office.’’ 


It may be a month 


Qed 


The Snailgram 


By Vance Thompson 


R. J. R. HENDERSON, who paints 
the Orient, has a house in Paris 
which is surrounded by a garden. In 
the spring days he spends a good deal 
of his time picking snails off his dwarf 
pear-trees and his rose-bushes. Now 
the snail is unquestionably an interest- 
ing beast, 


“ 


which everywhere doth roam, 

Carrying his own house still, still is at home,”’ 
and he is, moreover, companionable 
were it not for the unmannerly way he 
trails slime over the garden chairs. For 
my part, however, I had never looked at 
him as endowed with exceptional intel- 
ligence. Mr. Henderson has proved to 
me that for years J] have been ignorant of 
snail-lore. In the first place, then, there 
are sympathetic snails—that is, out of a 
dozen captured in your garden you will 
find at least one couple that are “‘ affini- 
ties.’’ They will crawl to each other 
across the table and rub their horns with 
visible and touching affection. From 
this discovery it was only a step to Mr. 
Henderson’s greater discovery of wire- 
less telegraphy. The true inventor needs 
only a hint—the fall of an apple, the 
humming of ateakettle on ahob. The 
painter, then, was tapping carelessly on 
the shell of one of the sympathetic 
snails when its fellow on an iron garden 
table ten feet away began to echo the 
knocks. This was the beginning. Mr. 
Henderson changed his casual tapping 
to the Morse alphabet. He rapped out: 

“Hello, 14, answer;’’ and over on 
the iron table the synchronous snail sounded the same words. 

The other day Tout-Paris and a swarm of Americans went 
to Neuilly to witness an exhibition, and now you can’t make 
one of us disbelieve in this new telegraphy. We tried it 
with six pairs of sympathetic snails and in five cases were 
entirely successful. The distance covered was about sixty 
feet, for we had one snail in the drawing-room and the other 
at the extreme end of the garden. It must be seen to be 
believed, for I assure you it was positively gruesome to hear 
one little snail in the parlor rap out ‘‘I love you,’’ while, 
synchronously, its mate in the garden tinkled out an ‘‘I love 
you”’ on a photograph drying-tin. You may try it yourself; 
moreover, you will be in good company, for sympathetic snails 
are the latest fad. We don’t waste money on telegrams any 
more. You take out your sympathetic snail and signal, 
‘“Sha’n’t be home to dinner,’’ and your wife hears her pet 
snail rap out the message and says, ‘‘I’m glad he sent word 
early, the dear, thoughtful boy;’’ or if she doesn’t think that 
way she sends you a snailgram and you come home. 


Good Old 


Yale’s 
Birthday 
Party 


ALES HeCcent 
yi birthday party 
lasted four 
days, and was at- 
tended by delegates 
and dignitaries from 
all over the world, 
even from the Uni- 
versities of Padua 
and Upsala, and of 
Chile and Tokyo. 
It was the largest 
academic festival 
we have ever had 
in this country. But it was not the formal addresses by 
prominent Yale men, or the glowing tributes from visiting 
dignitaries, or the stilted Latin letters of congratulation 
on illuminated parchment sent by the sister institutions 
of learning, that brought ten thousand invited and uninvited 
guests to New Haven and made its broad streets overflow with 
humanity like a country village on circus day. Tobe sure, it 
must have been gratifying to Yale men to hear what fine fel- 
lows they are and how great their college is, stated on such 
excellent authority; but they knew that already. They were 
there chiefly to see each other and to have a good time with 
those parts of the celebration referred to by President Hadley 
in his announcement last June as being of ‘‘a distinctly pop- 
ular character.’’ It was a family reunion, and they did not 
come to learn how respectable the family name was, but to 
see and be with the other members of the family in happy 
abandonment of mirth and good human fellowship. 


The first Yale College building 


I 


T WAS one of the happiest-looking crowds I have ever 
seen. Perhaps the present national prosperity had 
something to do with it, but certainly the faces had less of 
the tense, neurasthenic expression one rather expects on the 
faces of large assemblages of our countrymen, even when 
trying to have fun. Perhaps these Yale men unanimously 
decided that, for once, in honor of their Alma Mater and for 
the sake of mutual enjoyment, they would leave behind all the 
worries and responsibilities which men so often bring with 
them when least wanted. 

Classmates met on this occasion who had not seen each 
other since the day of graduation and farewell. It was inter- 
esting to watch the meeting. Some of them were immedi- 
ately vociferous in their greetings, forgetting the years that 
had intervened and the dignity they had acquired. Others 
were a little abashed at first, calling each other by the last 
name and not knowing just what their mutual attitude was, 
until presently some little old familiar facial expression or 
mental idiosyncrasy would show itself and adjust all that in 
an instant, and two more men would be boys again, calling 
each other by their nicknames and talking about the old 
days of the fence (at least, that’s what old Yale graduates are 
supposed to talk of), and of South Middle, and the immortal 
Times When They Were in College, breaking off occasionally 
to take note of the crimson gown of a savant from Europe, or, 
what to many old graduates was a more remarkable sight, 
a woman delegate wearing the academic gown, hood and 
mortar-board. 

Nearly every class from that of 1850 down to the coltish 
young graduates of r901, who still have something to learn 
about the wide, wide world of which they talk so knowingly 
to their friends in 1902, seemed to be holding a reunion in 
New Haven. It was like a Commencement week raised to 
the 2th degree. Wherever one went, even on the remote 
little old streets which the freshmen have not yet straightened 
out in their minds, could be seen posters announcing that the 
class of Ninety had headquarters at such and such a 
place, or that the class of Sixty-so-and-so would hold its din- 
ner that evening at seven o’clock. Out of the windows, at 
the addresses named on the posters, hung banners of blue 
with the class numerals thereon. From within came the 
clink of glasses and the goodly sound of masculine merri- 
ment. Along the streets were sidewalk venders and fakirs 
selling souvenir badges, ever so many different kinds of 
badges, including miniature Rough Rider hats (in honor of 
him who was coming up fora degree in a day or two), but all 
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alike in the predominance of blue. Overhead swung ban- 
ners (erected by the town of New Haven in a tremendous fit 
of unprecedented generosity) announcing that ‘‘ The oldest 
graduate and the freshest freshmen are alike welcome’’ (beds 
cost four dollars), and that ‘‘ New Haven gave Yale President 
Hadley,’’ and so on, while up and down the sidewalks 
pressed the thickly crowded populace, half of them just as 
determined that the thing to see was up this way as the other 
half were that it was down that way. 


II 


HOUGH every one tells us we need more relaxation in this 
country we have never gone in very strongly for gala 
days. Perhaps it is due to the early influence of that very 
part of the country which gave us Yale College. Accordingly, 
it is all the more gratifying to remark the success of these 
unwonted festivities in Connecticut, many features of which 
would doubtless have been frowned upon by the austere old 
Colonial clergymen, who just two hundred years before 
marched soberly to the study of the Rev. Mr. Russell, of 
Branford, conscientiously carrying the books with which Yale 
College was to begin her illustrious career. There was noth- 
ing very austere or forbidding in the march in costume which 
celebrated this event on Monday evening, October 21, 1901. 
The town and University had been preparing for it since 
early last summer. Not only the campus and college build- 
ings but most of the streets of the city were decorated, though 
not overdecorated, with blue bunting and electricity. The 
supply of bunting and brass bands, they say, was entirely 
exhausted in New England. The historic New Haven Green 
was turned into an extensive electrical display with an illu- 
minated tower of welcome, suggesting the electrical building 
at Buffalo, much to the astonishment, no doubt, of the goodly 
old Colonial churches on the green which had not witnessed 
quite such stirring times for over a century. 

For a week or so the students had postponed work owing to 
the influence of suppressed excitement. For two days the 
alumni had been arriving from all parts of the world, by rail, 
steamers, automobiles and yachts. Sunday had passed with 
exercises appropriate to the day, opened with a sermon by 
the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, the famous Hartford preacher 
to whom Mark Twain once complained for being kept awake 
in church. Monday morning and afternoon were chiefly given 
over to receiving and welcoming, formally and informally, the 
fast-arriving guests. And by nightfall most of them had 
arrived. The parade began at eight o’clock. 

This was the first time they had all had a chance to see 
each other collectively. The line stretched out for about two 
miles marching six abreast. First, however, there was a 
large detachment of local military companies, and they ought 
to be mentioned because their presence showed, somewhat to 
the perplexity of some of the older old graduates, how com- 
pletely the mutual attitude of Town and Gown has changed 
in these modern days of peace and prosperity. Then followed 
the Yale undergraduates, the delegations of undergraduates 
from other Universities, and the Yale alumni. 

This was not a mere torchlight parade, though the under- 
graduates enjoyed it as much as though it were. It was 
symbolic. The seniors, who came first, headed by the captain 
of the football team, were dressed as Indians. With this cos- 
tume they typified the predominant population of Connecticut 
at the time of founding the college, two hundred years ago. 
It also gave those who wore the costume a splendid oppor- 
tunity to get a lot of fun out of the parade. To their credit 
be it said, they did not consider themselves too dignified to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. Albeit they kept in 
excellent line, notwithstanding a few special war dances exe- 
cuted out of respect to Mr. Root, the Secretary of War, and 
Chief Justice Fuller, who sat in the reviewing stand and fully 
appreciated this attention. 

After the Indians came the Pilgrim Fathers, naturally. 
Their make-up was excellent in every detail even to the big 
buckle at the belt, but these irreverent undergraduates forgot 
to look as though scenting a bad odor, which is the way the 
real Pilgrim Fathers always looked, as we know from their 
portraits; these young men seemed impudently to be enjoying 
life, which was quite sacrilegious in them. 

The next period of Yale history was represented by a troop 
of Continental soldiers—Washington’s Yale Body-Guard, as 


Williams 
w 


Author of 
Princeton Stories 


Osborne Hall 


their banner proclaimed them. They wore large 
Washington hats, white knickerbockers and blue coats, 
stockings with low shoes and huge copper buckles. 

The period of 1812 was shown by Beau Brummel costu 
ruffled shirts, purple swallow-tail coats, bright yellow wai 
coats with large brass buttons, and the huge gray beave 
the period, like coaching hats, only more extremely so. — 

After this the intermediate periods were skipped 
perhaps because it would have been difficult to hand] 
Civil War costumes without giving a partisan effect, and 
civilian costumes of that day were hideous. So, instead, 
modern-looking sailors in white duck suits and the flat-to 
sailor caps marked ‘‘ Cruiser Yale.’’? These were foll 
by the freshmen as Rough Riders. There seemed to be 
too many of them, but President Roosevelt was on his w 
New Haven, so no doubt it was all right. 

The Medical School followed next because it is the o ° 
professional department, as its transparency declared. Gre 
caps and gowns were the costumes worn. The Divinity 
wore red, which must have alarmed some of the older grat 
ates of that department. The Law School men wore p 
gowns, and carried green lanterns, presumably for green b 

The new School of Forestry, of which some old Yale 
may never have heard, made itself known by a beauti 
Robin Hood costume of Lincoln green with doublets 
tights, each forester carrying a bow and a quiver of ar 
swung over his back. The Art School followed bearing 
a Winged Victory. 

The Japanese students of the University paraded as a 
arate detachment, a surprisingly large one, by the way, 
dressed in pink caps and gowns, carried a large float wh 
showed that Japan was for Yale and Yale for Japan. : 

The class which was graduated last June came along he 
and they called themselves Taft’s Philippine Escort, — 
honor of Judge Taft, who isa Yale graduate. Their make- 
was brown gowns trimmed with red, and large brown — 
They had a great deal of fun out of the parade. 

Then, after the delegations of students from other coll 
Harvard with dignified sashes, Princeton with exce 
papier-maché tiger heads, came the great army of alu 
cheering, singing, dancing, and thanking God that they 
Yale men. i J i 
feature of the show. It is not necessary to describe it « 
detail; one part was about the same as another, excep 
the boys in the section marked ‘‘’31-’50’’ looked — 
mature than the men of the class of ’00 who did zigzag dance 
along Chapel Street. Their costume which was bl 7 
their spirit which was not, were pretty much the 

way along the line. It was said that there were oat 
them, the largest collection of the graduates of one co 
that ever marched in one column in this country. There 
at least one member of every class there from ’53 to ot. 

It was very impressive to watch the gradation in yea 
the long line filed past. It provoked all kinds of thou 
If the thoughts became too serious, however, they were 
arrested by the wording of the transparencies carried b 
various classes to show how great they were. The cla 
’79 called itself ‘‘ The Flower of the Vine.’’ 

76: ‘Yale made ’76; ’76 made Hadley (and others). 

’96 called attention to its athletic record, while ’94 
complacently content merely to say: fe The three gre 
dates in Yale history: 1701 — 1894 — 1001.’ 

The gentlemen who had been graduated half a century 
did not carry banners, but their white beards waving as. 
walked were good enough emblems of worth to mak 
crowds in the stands along the line of march rise to thei 
and cheer these stalwart sons of Eli into the next block. | 


III 


HAT Monday night parade was the great feature of 
celebration from the spectator’s point of view, and 

haps from the graduate’s point of view aswell. It determ 
the festal note, the gala day atmosphere, which was the 
characteristic and interesting thing about the whole four 
of it, though, to be sure, the long addresses in Battell Chap 
written out and printed for the benefit of the reporters, we 
what you saw most of in the newspapers. 

Some of these addresses were doubtless very impor nt 
They told about Yale in its Relation to Christian Theole 


and Missions, Yale in its Relation to Medicine, Yale in its 
Relation to the Development of the Country, and Yale in its 
Relation to Science and Letters. _These were delivered by 
rominent educators, and they gave Yale her full share of the 
credit for making the world sucha good and agreeable place. 
The speakers were Yale men. But Battell Chapel is very 
small compared with a bicentennial crowd, and hence many a 
ood alumnus could enjoy no more of these events than a 
fleeting glimpse of the colored hoods and gowns of the Aca- 
demic Procession with which all the formal ceremonies began. 
These academic processions are different from torchlight 
processions. For one thing, human nature is not quite so 
/ admirable when seen in one of these processions. A man 
looks very introspective and unlovable when marching slow- 
‘time up a flight of steps before a roomful of spectators, and 
|) wondering whether the fat delegate from the University of 
) Squeedunk is going to step upon the back of his gown and 


_ years ago the complete formal system with all its pomp and 
ceremony was first introduced in this country, I believe, and 
we have not yet assimilated it. It is quite right, no doubt, 
and we are bound to come to it, but such things come a little 
hard to our humorous American temperament. It is quite 
natural to think of a tea-drinking Oxford Don taking all the 
niceties of precedence and gown-wearing and hood-throwing 


Calve 
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Mme. Emma Calvé and her favorite collie 


come to us, but not every one sees the realization of 
them. 

§ When she was a child Madame Calvé wandered about in the 
tugged country of Aveyron and selected the chateau that she 
wished some day to be hers. It was of stone, ep ae 


2 
qs: most of us have dreams of what we should like to 


id enough to picture the rest and make it a grand place to 
liking. 

In this remote corner of the world she wandered about with 
sheep, sat under the oaks on the chateau lawn, and con- 


them some day. 


dreams she said one day Pe cadie: “Tf it had only come 
ooner, then one-third of what I have now would have been 
c alty. The pity of it is that success comes too late. There 
so much now that I cannot have.’’ But the world in gen- 
al agrees that she has, as it is, quite a good deal. rm 
Success with Madame Calvé, as with most artists, came 
‘slowly and not overnight. After her début in Brussels, 
82, she sang in Paris and was not well received. The 
t itics said that she could not act. Then trouble came into 
her life and she went back to the mountains of Aveyron, to 
he gorge of Tarbes, and to the lawn of the Chateau of 
briéres that she had so bravely planned should be hers. 
f those days and the mental struggle that followed her 
failure as a débutante at the Theatre Comique, in Paris, 
Madame Calvé said: ‘‘ We are blind like kittens in youth; 
ur eyes are opened by living.’’ 

The lack of immediate success was the foundation of an 
imate one. In those days that she sat and brooded under 
trees, seeing her visions evaporate, she developed into a 
voman, gaining through experience and suffering that which 
been lacking in her before. Her next venture was in 
ly, where she sang Santuzza in Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
helia in Thomas’ opera of Hamlet. From that time her 
cess began, the success that was to bring her the Chateau 
f Cabriéres. 

_ Down at the chateau, at which she spends her holiday 
e now, her life is very simple. As she expresses it, ‘I 


promenade with the sheep.’’ 


her sing —‘‘ 


chateau. 


ed to her brothers and sisters the palace she would make 
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very sincerely — but suppose, for instance, Abraham Lincoln 
had lived to receive a degree at Yale the other day! I must 
confess that at least one of the audience liked President 
Cyrus Northrop, of the University of Minnesota, all the more 
when in delivering his stirring address on Yale educators he 
became exasperated at the tassel of his mortar-board dangling 
over his left eye and finally snatched the cap off, saying, ‘* I’m 
not used to speaking with my hat on.’? From the tone of the 
crowd’s hearty laughter they seemed to sympathize with him. 


IV 


pecke was plenty of room at Yale Field on the afternoon 
of the twenty-second for every one to see the bicentennial 
football games, and there were those among the delegates from 
abroad who had never seen a game before. Perhaps they 
were quite as much edified and entertained as by the formal 
ceremonies of the morning. Who knows? Certainly the 
game in which the all-graduate team played against the col- 
lege eleven showed the most remarkable company of famous 
football heroes that ever stood on one field together. There 
were — but the newspapers told all about that at the time. 
The gala spirit was at its best on the evening of that same 
day when the graduates and undergraduates, and the dele- 
gates and dignitaries, gathered in the quadrangle and wit- 
nessed a dramatic depiction of scenes from the 200 years of 


in Holiday Time 


By William Armstrong 


She invited some of her colleagues to assist. 


comment: a comment rather proving, it would seem, her 
own right to the title of philosopher as well. Those who 
have seen Madame Calvé in opera know that she is one who 
is likely to cause the unexpected to happen. In real life 
with her it is much the same. At the chateau she wanders 
about, and no sooner sees any one engaged in doing some- 
thing than she is seized with an immediate desire to do the 
same thing. It may be to churn butter or it may be to 
“ promenade with the sheep,’’ but her promptness and energy 
in the undertaking are identical. 

At Cabriéres in holiday time another amusement with her 
is dressing dolls. ‘‘I get them,’’ is the way she put it with 
uncomplimentary frankness—‘‘I get them with faces like 
mine, and dress them in the costumes of my réles. I want 
every one of my rdles represented and to keep as souvenirs. 
I maké them artistic, as they did things of this kind in the 
eighteenth century, and I try to get them into positions char- 


acteristic of my actiny.’’ 


But the real truth of the matter is that the collection is going 
to take a considerable time to complete, for no sooner is the 
number on the increase than Madame Calvé presents three or 
four specimens to a charity bazaar. 

_ The chateau has been restored as she pictured in her girl- 
hood, and though, perhaps, it is not furnished with the gilded 
splendor that early youth generally selects for its palaces, it 
is at any rate more appropriate. 

The place has an air of romance about it, in keeping with 
its medizval architecture, which recalls the days when trou- 
badours sang their way through the country about Aveyron. 
The chapel is restored and the ghost walks undisturbed. Of 
course the ghost of Madame Calvé’s chateau would be expected 
to appear in an entirely different manner from the run of 
ghosts in general, and in this respect it is not disappointing. 

From time immemorial the ghosts of ladies who have done 
things in life that they should have left undone have trav- 
ersed corridors in expiation of their crimes. But the gentle- 
men who have been equally bad, indeed worse, rest in their 
vaults with singular peace and unanimity. At Madame 
Calvé’s chateau, however, this isnotthe case. After breaking 
the heart of a beautiful shepherdess, a knight of Cabriéres (for 
the ghost is that of a man) died of remorse. Now, on moon- 
light nights, he paces the floor of the room at the chateau in 
which he died, wringing his hands. No one has seen him 
during the residence of the present owner, but the reason for 
this may be that no one, thus far, has had the courage to stay 
overnight in the haunted chamber. 


The peasants of the neighborhood have small 
idea of her importance, as peasants, and other people as well, are apt to have 
of those whom they have known as children, and who have made a name for 
themselves in a world a good way distant from their own. 
near Aveyron where these same peasants sing, if they can, for money. 

““Do you know,”’ one of them said to Madame Calvé, after she had heard 
Do you know, if you sang there and many tourists came along, 
you might make as high as thirty francs (six dollars) a day?”’ 

Later she came back, saying apologetically, and not without awe: 
that every time you yawn in America you get enough to buy five oxen. 
such riches be possible?’’ 


There is a grotto 


“*T hear 


One day, after great trouble in the preparation, 
Madame Calvé managed to give a demonstration of her art on the lawn of the 
They came with their 
costumes, the orchestra was assembled and drilled, and on a fine afternoon 
a performance of Cavalleria was given on the lawn. 
and near were invited, and came. 


The peasants from far 
Madame Calvé in speaking of it said: 
acted with all the intensity I could; I never gave myself so much trouble. 
But the more tragic I became the more amused they seemed. 
exploded with laughter. 


Finally they 
‘We knew that it was not you on the lawn and 
that your lover had not forsaken you,’ they said in explanation afterward. 

““ They are the ones who see only the reality in life. 
inary woes; 


We cry over imag- 
they are the true philosophers,’’ was Madame Calvé’s closing 


Yale’s life. It was out-of-doors, and the drama was not a 
play with a plot, but merely, as in the primitive féte days, a 
series of picture plays recalling scenes in the past history of 
the people who played and who watched. One of the under- 
graduates acted as a chorus to describe the scenes in blank 
verse. Between the acts the audience sang Yale songs and 
smoked pipes. Women were not invited to this part of the 
festivities. 

The performance took place in the improvised amphitheatre 
with a profusion of softened electric lights running up along \ 
strings toward an elevated centre, giving one the feeling of 
being in a huge tent. 

The first scene represented the founding of Yale College at 
the Rev. Mr. Russell’s library, already referred to, the scene 
closing with the ten ministers on their knees praying for the 
success of the college. The dramatic effect was intensified 
by the great crowd of imposing buildings all about the 
amphitheatre. 

The student actors, who went into all the scenes as though 
enjoying them and not as though wanting to act like actors, 
were very realistic in the next scene, which represented the 
historic fight in consequence of the removal of the college to 
New Haven. Nathan Hale’s death scene was one of the Revo- 
lutionary events depicted, and Washington at Yale was another. 

(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Mme. Emma Calvé as Carmen 


Madame Calvé is a very hospitable hostess. There are 
always guests in holiday time at the chateau, and her mother 
and sisters make their home there. 

The chateau itself is perched like an eagle’s nest, over- 
looking the beautiful gorge of Tarbes. The architecture is 
Roman, and the massive stone walls, that have outlived gen- 
erations, are picturesquely battlemented. 

During her stay in the mountains this year (a longer one 
than usual because she accepted no regular engagement last 
season) Madame Calvé dressed like a peasant and kept hours 
as primitive as her costume. 

One absorbing luxury she allows herself — down in the wild 
section in which she dreamed her own girlhood dreams she has 
tried to make other g , to be exact. 
She has established a sanatorium in charge of Sisters of 
Charity. Sixty little orphans are entertained there at atime. 
When they are strong they return to the orphanage that is 
their home, and others take their place. 

Part of every day Madame Calvé spends with them, for they 
are to her a great source of interest. There was one little one, 
particularly ugly, who was rather a jest with her companions 
because of her almost grotesque appearance. The singer at 
once took her under her wing, exclaiming, ‘‘ What beautiful 
eyes that child has!’’ 

From that day on her position was more comfortable, and 
from that day on, to use the singer’s words, ‘‘ That child was 
all eyes.”’ 

In Paris Madame Calvé has an artistic apartment in the 
Avenue du Bois, furnished with old Chester furniture that she 
bought in England. In one room she has a collection of old 
musical instruments of every country. During her London 
engagement at the Covent Garden Opera she generally goes 
out to Richmond the day after an appearance, and returns to 
town the day before she sings again. 

In New York, two seasons ago, she furnished an apartment 
in the American style, enjoying the quiet of home life. But 
it is at Cabrieres that she confesses to leading the ideal life; 
the life that she led as achild. ‘‘ I breathe better there,’’ is 
the way she puts it. 

There, between ‘‘ promenading with the sheep’’ and visit- 
ing the orphans at her sanatorium, the Madame Calvé that the 
world knows as Carmen, Messaline, Marguerite, Ophelia and 
Santuzza spends the days that she counts as her happiest ones. 
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The Remittance Man—By W.A. Fraser 


ORAWN BY 


MARTIN J 


Ice 
“Have you come here to insult my _ sister 
through me—and over your profligate son ?” 


PART II 


VEN as the advent of Red Mike 
FE had come as a slight surprise 
to the Parson, so also the 
laborers on the race course received 
a shock, for Gray Bird beat Whirl- 
wind most decisively. 

He must be a wonder, they all knew. Now, 
most assuredly, they would beat the horse from 
Regina, and the mare from Edmonton, and the 
two cracks that were coming up from Winnipeg. 
Even Whirlwind could do it, they thought, but 
here was a much greater. What in the world 
would the Council do with all the money 
they would loot from the foreign Philistines? 
—that is, if a Damoclesian sword which hung over their 
necks did not fall. The sword was Dean Ruthven, and 
the falling of the sword would be his discovery of his son’s 
racing game and the stopping of it. 

“He'd stop everything! '’ declared the Padre. ‘‘ Didn't I 
tell you that he forced me in England to give up one of the 
greatest certainties any man ever had, when I could have 
won twenty thousand quid over it?’’ 

George was much dissatisfied with the trial, in a way; but 
he had ridden the mare himself, and she seemed trying all 
right enough. But the fact of the matter was that, owing to 
his father’s presence, Whirlwind had been thrown out of 
work considerably; George hadn’t been able to ride her 
regularly. Also his father’s mishap, and the many other 
things, had slightly unstrung his usual good nerve, so he had 
ridden the mare with an impatient eagerness born of the 
last few days of nervous strain. 

At any rate he determined to ride Gray Bird in the race, 
and trust Whirlwind to somebody else. 

So far as the money was concerned it would not matter 
which won, for they would both start as his entry. 

But he would give the mare every chance. She was a 
nervous, high-strung beast, as sensitive as an antelope, and 
the Padre devised a clever scheme. He would send her out 
to his ranch, and keep her there until race day; then she 
might be Jed in quietly, and start in a sweet temper. In his 
town stables, near the course, surrounded by other horses, 
and tortured by the bustle of a race preparation, Whirlwind 
would fret, and go to the post in an erratic humor. She 
could have her working gallops out at the ranch in the mean- 
time. 

Later this idea worked itself out with variations. 

Upon Dean Ruthven’s return to the Cargelly Hotel, and as 
he was passing through the office, a young clerk, of an intel- 
lect such as Fate always seizes upon when she wishes to 
curdle the milk, called the reverend gentleman’s attention 
and handed him two missives. One was a letter, the other 


a carelessly folded note decorated with the terse superscrip- 


ce 


tion: ‘‘ Padre Ruthven.”’ 

The Dean carried them to his room. The letter was of no 
moment—an invitation from a brother ecclesiast; the note 
was of a more complex nature, involving much deliberation 
and three distinct perusals. This is what it contained: 


Dear Old Padre; Have just come back from the Blood 
Reserve. If you can slip away from the Guv’nor you'd better 
go out; Go out to buy hay for 


Sunflower wants her Hiawatha. 
all those cattle on your ranch. » DIck. 

As Dean Ruthven thought it over carefully it appeared 
quite as bad an affair as the rush of old Toreador. He was 
clever enough to see through it at once. Sunflower was an 
Indian girl, evidently of the Blood tribe, and she wanted to 
see her Hiawatha, his son George. Also George was to slip 
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away ona clumsy excuse of buying hay. Dick wasa 
man of fruitful resource, without doubt, but his grim 
joke of addressing the note ‘‘ Padre’? Ruthven had 
been a most providential piece of humor, for it had 
discovered to the father this most terrible state of 
affairs. 

His son, the pride of his heart, and just when he was 
doing so well, too, to take up with a squaw! This was 
one of the very things he had feared slightly; he had 
read much of squaaw men — men who had married Indian 
women; it meant their utter ruin. 

He folded up the note slowly, deliberately, 
and threw it on the table with a sigh. For 
an hour he sat with his head on his arm, 
crouched in a broken heap, trying to shut 
out this terrible vision of a squaw siren. 
He was roused by the energetic tramp of 
his son’s footstep at the door. 

““ Good evening, sir,’’ cried George cheer- 
fully, as he entered; ‘‘ you got back safely ?”’ 

‘Did you get on all right?’’ asked the 
father, schooling his voice with an effort. 
| ‘“Oh, yes; it was a great trial—I mean,’’ 
said George, checking himself suddenly 
as he remembered that his 
mission that day was supposed 
to be one of fire-fighting; ‘I 
mean, the fire nearly beat us; 
it was a great trial to all the fel- 
lows —there was a high wind.”’ 

‘“There’s a note on the table, 
evidently for you,’’ said the father, 
indicating with his hand the ter- 
rible missive. ‘‘ The clerk gave 
it to me, and I brought it up.’’ 

““Excuse me, sir,’’ and the 
Padre read Dick’s brilliant lit- 
erary effort. He read it twice, 
watching the Dean furtively from 
the corner of his eye. He was 
wondering if his father had read 
the note. Why, in the name of 
Fate, had his bronco-headed 
friend, "Dick, addressed it 
‘“Padre’’ Ruthven? The Dean 
gave no sign; perhaps he hadn’t 
read it; but George felt that he 
must prepare for that eventuality, 
so he said: “‘ It’s about some hay 
out on the Blood Reserve that I 
can buy for my cattle. The Indians 
put up hay, you know, for all the 
ranchers. My friend mentions 
a girl’s name, and I fancy her brother’s got the hay to sell. 
She interprets, you know — especially if her brother’s away.”’ 

It was a floundering sort of diplomacy, this jumble of the 
Padre’s; but when a man is suddenly thrown into deep 
water he doesn’t always swim his very best; besides, there 
was a great chance that his father had not read the note. 

The clergyman gave no sign—he preserved a silence as 
undemonstrative as the famed reticence of Dean Maitland; 
but next morning, when his son galloped off to purchase the 
apocryphal hay, he thought out a line of action which he con- 
ceived would straighten this tangle without scandal. 

He rather startled the son on his return by declaring that 
he meant to spend two or three days out at his ranch. The 
news was almost too good for belief. Now the race meet 
could go on; surely the gods had clasped the Padre to their 
hearts. 

““T wish to look more closely into this ranch life,’’ declared 
the Dean. 

“The cattle will be scattered now, I’m afraid,’’ said the 
Padre; ‘‘the fire has driven them out on to other ranges.’’ 

““All the better,’’ answered his father, ‘‘ for I shall be in 
no danger from short-tempered bulls; I really want a quiet 


Sunflower 


rest.” i 


Before George and his father started for the ranch the 
Council learned of this happy turn of affairs. The Padre did 
not have to make any excuses to get back to the important 
business on hand, for the Dean was equally anxious to get 
rid of him—he had some business of his own to look into. 


So the Padre, after seeing that his father was particularly ~ 


comfortable, and leaving instructions that the whole business 
of the temporary ranch staff was to be the making of the 
reverend gentleman’s stay pleasant, so that he mivht abide 
contentedly with them, returned to town, a — 
his big coup with Gray Bird on the morrow, \ 

Dean Ruthven was full of the great unde™ - 
hand. He had determined to go quietiy to ihe Blood 
Reserve, find this Indian girl, Sunflower, and use his moral 
influence to have her break off the unhappy alliance with his 
son. He would even pay her a large sum of money. 

What he would do with the son afterward he could not 
determine; first, the cruel infatuation must be disrupted. 

The Padre had said in leaving that he would gallop out in 
the morning to see his sire. 

That night the Council were as men who had escaped an 
avalanche. Diligently they prepared for the financial col- 
lapse of all who believed not in young Ruthven’s ability to 
win the Ranch Plate. 

The Council knew that Gray Bird would surely win; even 
Whirlwind might win in spite of her poor showing in the 
trial; at any rate the Padre had them both entered —they 
would both start, and the money that would come to their 
coffers would be like a great remittance from the old land. 


_missiou ‘hat required her considerable absence. 


-- 
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November 16, TOO 


Now Wednesday morning, which was race day, the Dea 
full of his project, casually learned from one of the ranchm 
that the Blood Reserve was close by—a matter of four miles, 
with a good trail. 

The son came out early; solicitously took extra precau- 
tions for the comfort of his respected parent; spent a litt 
time in the stable, and went back to town with the cheerf 
information that his father had no intention of visiti 
Cargelly that day. 

When the cowboys rode out on to the range, the Dean, 
lieu of his own clerical frock, slipped on a corduroy co 
belonging to his son, went quietly to the stable, and sadd 
a dark brown mare he discovered there; it was Whirlwind, 
but Dean Ruthven knew nothing of her racing life. 4 

He had some difficulty over saddles, rejecting a hea 
Mexican, bronco-busting affair with disdain—it was lil 
putting an easy-chair on a horse—as cumbersome. The 
was nothing else but an English-made saddle, looking su 
piciously light; but it would do for an easy canter of fo: 
miles. The Dean had ridden much in his young days, ar 
his gentle seat and light hands pleased the nervou 
Whirlwind; she was like a lamb with him. ‘‘ What a lovely 
beast!’’ he muttered. a 

At the Blood Reserve he found a group of red-painte 
buildings; he had expected only Indian lodges, not knowi 
anything of an Agency. It was a distinct relief. If th 
contained white people, by diplomacy he could possibly gair 
much help. 

Whirlwind had been there before, so she took her rider 
Colonel Sloan’s door as straight as Fate might have desired 

Hospitality made everything easy; besides, the Dean fir 
of all was evidently a gentleman. ‘‘ Just a little call rt 
reverend gentleman explained. ih 

Whirlwind was stabled, and in the evolution of ever 
many things came to light. The visitor was Dean Ruthvyei 
Colonel Sloan was the intimate friend of the Dean’s mo t 
intimate friend in London; ten minutes’ conversation deye 
oped that; also the invitation to luncheon which follow: 
was eagerly accepted. 

The Colonel’s sister, Marion, who was the Sunflower—only 
of course, the Dean knew it not — charmed him as she did all 
others ; he almost forgot his mission in the pleasant su 
roundings. ; 

He and Colonel Sloan pulled together as though they he 
been friends all their lives. Into the clergyman’s mind cai 
the light of a cheerful prospect. Providence had surely se 
him straight to the Agent; this firm-mannered gentle 
would help him, he knew. If the Indian maid, Sunflo 
were obdurate and refused to listen to reason, no doubt t 
Colonel with his authority could send her to some ot 
reserve — Kamchatka, or any far-distant place. 

So, as soon as the pleasant-voiced Marion had withdr, 
from the room, Dean Ruthven in hesitating policy broache d 
the subject. 

‘“My dear Colonel Sloan,’’ he commenced; “may I—m 
I—ask you to help me in a matter which is giving me gre 
uneasiness —a most delicate subject, I assure you?”’ 4 

““With all my heart, my dear sir,’’ answered the Ca | 
Colonel; ‘‘ I am at your service— you may command me.’ 

““Well—to tell you the truth—my son, George, has, 
fear, contracted an unfortunate alliance. No doubt it’s 
of those reckless infatuations which young men are prone t 
and probably he hasn’t any serious intentions; but in th 
case it is, if possible, even worse—dquite dishonorable; 
assure you, my dear Colonel, I consider it dishonorable | 
his part.’’ 

Colonel Sloan was listening with well-bred interest, p 
ing his hand leisurely down the back of a fox terrier that 
jumped on his knee. He felt flattered by the confidence 
this church dignitary; also he knew young Ruthven fair 
well by reputation. a 

The speaker continued: ‘‘ Yesterday, quite by accid 
or, perhaps it was the finger of Providence, I discovered th 
existence of this intrigue.” és 
Maid Marion came into thé-racm.at Shis junctinel 
Colonel skilled in resourceful diplomacy, gave her 
When 


had gone the Dean proceeded: 

“This is a matter that possibly concerns some one in yi 
charge. Colonel—the girl, I mean.’ 

The Colonel started visibly, but tipped the fox terrier fro 
his knee to conceal his confusion. es 

* You, no doubt, will have an influence over her,”’ said tl 
Dean, with futile imbecility, ‘“so I shall confide in you 
the utmost extent.”’ 

The Colonel coughed and lighted a cigar. 
world was coming! 

““Now, I think it must be broken off at all costs,’’ acciaa 
his tormentor; ‘‘at all costs; in fact, Iam prepared to p 
a large sum of money, if necessary, to prevent this misa 
ance.”’ 

““ Quite so!’’ interjected Colonel Sloan in a dry voice. 

“For, you see, it would never do; would it, Colonel?” 

“T think not,’’ answered the Agent. 

‘“No, it would break his mother’s heart. Fancy taking a 
girl of that sort home to England—if his intentions we 
really honorable, which I fear they are not. I know I should 
feel the disgrace very keenly.”’ 

‘Everybody would!’’ declared the Colonel emphatically 

‘Quite true. I have no doubt you know the girl I ref 
to, for, as I have said, she is in your charge.’”’ 

““Possibly,’? commented the Colonel dryly; 
mentioned the young lady’s name.’’ a 

““She’s not exactly a lady,’’ corrected the Dean; — 
refer to a girl known as ‘ Sunflower.’ ”’ < 


What in 1 th 


“ en 
you haven 


The Colonel sprang to his feet with an exclamation horrible 
e ears of a conscientious churchman. 
What do you mean, you hound? Have you come here 
te jnsult my sister through me—and over your profligate 

col hdd 
fhe Dean was also on his feet, the light of a dreadful 
fright in his watery gray eyes. 

“Insult you, my dear sir—your sister—what is all this 
-what are you talking about?’’ 
“Yes, my sister, Sunflow er — Marion.’ 
The stricken Dean moaned. ‘‘ I understood that Sunflower 
s an Indian girl—a squaw; at least, I thought she was. 
is puts an entirely different face on the matte —please 
give me—I—I—oh, what shall I say? Forgive me—I 
ill explain.’’ 
he explanation was tortuous, broken, full of deep humil- 
ition, contrite repentance, and in all the misery of it a 
orious sense of relief that his son had not taken up with a 
quaw, but was. evidently in love with this beautiful girl of 
od family. Peace finally reigned, for the Colonel was a 
man of much sense, and felt not like humiliating this 
urchman who was so thoroughly in earnest over his son’s 


ae 
“Tam so glad I came, in spite of the terrible blunder I 
nade,”’ wept the Dean. ‘‘I do hope that—that—we shall 
derstand each other better —I may say, be closer united. 
our sister has quite won my heart, and I hope 
he has George’s also.’’ 
At that moment a stranger knocked at the 
r. When admitted he explained that he had 
come for the brown mare the Dean had ridden. 
she was wanted in Cargelly. 
““Impossible!’’? declared Dean Ruthven. 
b “How am I to get back to the Ranch? In fact, 
“think I shall go into Cargelly now ’’—and 
_heturned and smiled on 
Colonel Sloan. Yes, that 
| was his best plan—he 
ould ride the mare into 
_ Cargelly. 
1% But the messenger was 
_ obdurate. 
“All right,’’ declared 
: Dean, blithely; ‘I'll 
‘ide into Cargelly on 
I’m most anxious 
'tomget in at once;’’ he 
_ nodded pleasantly ‘at the 
ent, as an indication 
i thi themeant todo some- 


“thin 
' 


i} 
i) 
i 
{ 
t 


q 


»” objected the 
“Padre Ruthven 
‘her entered in a race 
tart at——”’ 


gasped the Dean; “my son racing!”’ 
_ Also the stranger got a shock; he 
*t know that the clerical purloiner 
hirlwind was Padre Ruthven’s 
i father. He should have been better 
schooled when he was sent for the mare. 
~ “ Excuse me, my dear sir,’’ the Dean said to his host; 
q ‘I must stop this race. I'll take the mare there myself, ” 
_ he added fiercely to the newcomer. 
| nto the saddle clambered the Dean; eagerly he gal- 
joped for Cargelly; at his side loped the messenger. 
_ From time to time he consulted his watch; would he be 
ime to stop it? For, as they sped, the man explained, 
iotically enough, that the son was riding Gray Bird in 
| therace, andthat he wastohaveridden Whirlwind himself. 
ith easy swing the thoroughbred mare loped over the 
I = oth prairietrail. If it had not been for the cayuse gal- 
0 ping laboriously beside her she would have gone faster. 
“ There’s plenty of time, Guv’nor,”’ cried his compan- 
m; ‘don’t knock the mare about.’’ He had an idea 
Biperhaps, he would yet outwit the Dean and secure 
i d for the race. He even thought of throwing 
over the churchman and pulling him out of the 
But he gave up this idea; many things might 
: the mare might get away; even the Dean might 
sak his neck. 
“our miles off, the square, unadorned houses of Cargelly 
eon the level prairie like huge packing-boxes. A motley 
ultitude of twisting figures could be seen to the right; that 
the race-course — even the Dean surmised that. 
‘ould he be in time? His watch told him it was twenty 
tes to four. 
they drew nearer the brown mare pricked her ears wist- 
ly; the scent of a speed battle came to her nostrils, and 
rattled the snaffle-hit restlessly against her white teeth. 
ght for the race mob galloped the Dean; close at his 
Is loped the cayuse. Swifter glided the prairie under the 
) horsemen, for Whirlwind was warming to the race taint 
was in the air. 
_ ~~ What time—is it—Guv’nor?”’ panted the man at Dean 
thven’s elbow. 
Two— minutes—to four,’’ he gasped in answer. 
‘They’ re at—the—post,’’ pumped the other as the wind 
we into his set teeth. He could see a dozen horsemen 
uped near a man with a red flag, straight in front of them. 
Ww it happened that the starting-post for this race, which 
one and a quarter miles, was at the point where their 
cut through the course. 
ting Ruthven was one of the horsemen. He was ina 
What had become of Whirlwind? He had sent his 
Ned Haslam, a good rider, too, out for her —Ned was 
have ridden Whirlwind; next to the Padre himself, she 
Id gallop better for Haslam than any one else. 


ons here comes Whirlwind at last; 
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He thought that, perhaps, Ned might have her at the post 
waiting, for there was no weighing out to be done —the race 
terms being for gentlemen riders, catch weights over one 
hundred and forty pounds. He had not declared her a non- 
starter, and his two horses were coupled in the betting. But 
neither Haslam nor Whirlwind was at the post. 

As Gray Bird swerved away from the starter’s flag, and 
swung around on his hind feet, young Ruthven caught sight 
of the tworlorsemen. 

+ Hold off for a minute,’’ he cried eagerly to the starter; 
I think Ned is on her back, 
too” She’ll be under your orders in another minute and can 
stants.” 

One of the Winnipeg riders uttered an objection. 

““She’ll have all the worse of it,’’ retorted the Padre, “‘ for 
her idiotic rider has got tangled up in some delay, and has 
had to gallop the mare.’’ 

“Tl wait,’’ said the starter; ‘‘line up, and get ready.’’ 

There could be no technical objection. 

The Padre beckoned with his whip for Whirlwind’s rider 
to come to the post; the Dean answered with a shout when he 
recognized his son. 


“Back there— line up!’’ called the starter. ‘‘ Whirlwind 


must start as soon as she gets in the bunch—I can’t wait.’’ 
Nobody recognized the Dean in his tight-buttoned corduroy 
coat—not even his son; 


for they were busy trying for the 
best of the start. 
‘“ Hold on!” 
calledthe Dean, 
as he swung on 
to the course 
from the trail. 


DRAWN BY B. MARTIN JUSTICE 


There was an aftermath of reproach and exhortation 


““Go to the devil!’’ yelled the starter; ‘‘ I’ve no time to 
let you breathe your horse! ”’ 

Even if the starter had wished to delay matters the Dean 
would not have been of the party, for Whirlwind, trained to 
the quick start, keen for the strife that had been of all her 
life, rushed through the eager straining horses, carrying them 
with her. 

““Go!’’ yelled the starter, 
flashed by him all in a bunch, 

Down went the second flag! 
start! 

As the Dean flashed by his son the Padre recognized him. 
Great Cesar! Had the Guv’nor gone mad! It was like a 
nightmare; he rode as one ina dream. But in front of him 
was the terrible tangibility of his clerical father riding ina 
wicked horse-race. Of course the Guv’nor was crazy, but — 
and he took a pull at Gray Bird’s head—he couldn’t afford 
to throw away the race on that account. 

At his flank raced the mare from Edmonton; behind, half 
a length, thundered the two from Winnipeg. Past the crude 
grand-stand on the first round, they swung in this order. 
Whirlwind had the lead and she meant to keep it; that had 
always been her idea of a race. Speed she had in plenty; 
but when horses were in front they threw fierce-cutting sand 
in her face, and the snapping of the rider’s shirts in the 
wind, and the cracking of their whips, bothered her. 

How she liked the jockey on her back! His strong pull on 
the bit steadied her around the curves; firm-braced in the 
saddle he sat quiet — just as a jockey should, she reasoned. 


dropping his flag as they 


It was a start—a beautiful 
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In the Dean’s face was the horror of a lifetime compressed 
into a tiny tablet. With set teeth and braced knees he 
pulled strong at the mad brute’s head, ‘‘ She’s running away 
with me,’’ he muttered; ‘‘I shall be disgraced for life!’’ 

Hard on the right rein he tugged as Whirlwind hugged the 
circling rail on the left. If he could only pull her off the 


course! 

“That’s right,’’? whispered the mare; ‘‘steady me a bit 
wide.’’ Out of her large, wise eye she watched the horses 
behind. Ha, ha! such sport! They would never catch her. 


“Good old girl!’’? muttered the Padre as the strong, 
brown quarters in front of him gathered and straightened 
with the easy motion of a steam piston. Now the broad 
hoofs scattered the gravel back in their faces; truly she was 
a picture. 

He eased Gray Bird back after they passed the stand on the 
first round. The Regina horse slipped into his place at the 
mare’s heels. On his right pounded a big bay from 
Winnipeg; half a length back was the gray mare from 
Edmonton running under a strong wrap. 

Madly the grand-stand cheered as Whirlwind, still in the 
lead, swung into the straight. ‘‘ Who is the jockey?’’ some 
one asked. ‘‘ Thought Ned Haslam was to ride for the 
Padre—that’s not Ned.”’ 

““He’s a mighty good jockey, though—whoever he is,’’ 
another answered. 

A quarter of a mile from the finish the Winnipeg horse, 
Cyclone, far-reaching in his big stride, was lapped on 
Whirlwind’s quarter. The Padre saw this; that was what he 
was lying back for —to see things, and put them right. Into 
the flank of Gray Bird he drove a spur, and the Montana 
horse, quivering with the strain of his giant muscles, pushed 
past the white-faced chestnut that was running him neck and 
neck, and crept up until his long, sloping shoulder touched 
the huge thigh of the Winnipeg Cyclone. 

Never had such a race been seen in Cargelly. The stand 
watchers rose to their feet—stood on their 
very toes in excitement. Would the mare last 
out—the gallant little Whirlwind? Surely 
she would, for her jockey, sitting with set face, 
riding with superb judgment, had not moved 
on her; not once had he raised his whip. Surely 
he knew that his mount had plenty in hand, or 
he would have urged her with whip and spur. 

“Cyclone will win!’ said a Winnipeg man, 
his voice tense with excitement. 

“Tl lay you a thousand the mare beats 
him!’’ said Major Lance huskily. 

““Done!’’ cried Winnipeg. 

Cyclone’s big nose was at Whirlwind’s 
shoulder now, and they were a furlong from 
the finish. 

“Tf my rider sits tight,’? murmured the 
mare, ‘‘ that brute will never catch me.’’ 

The Dean sat tight —there was nothing else 
in it for him; a false move on the tiring mare, 
well he knew, might throw her under the feet 
of the galloping horses. All the evil that 
could come to him, all the disgrace, had ma- 
terialized at the start; therefore he sat tight 
and waited. 

The Padre pushed Gray Bird still farther 
up, fairly lifting him at every jump. He could 
not win, he felt convinced, but a little bustle 
at the side of Cyclone might juggle his stride 
a bit. 

Ah! what a race it was home to the finish 
post! The big horse, strong galloping, lashed 
and cut with whip and spur, strained and far- 
stretched his strong muscles to overtake the 
smooth-gliding little brown mare but a neck 
in front. Even the neck lead shortened, and 
still the grim figure on her back swerved her 
not a hair’s breadth from her stride. Now 
it was a head, just a small brown head in 
front. There was only silence in the grand- 
stand; no noise in the air at all—nothing but 
a muffled roar of hoofs pounding the turf, and 
the sharp crack of a quirt on Cyclone’s ribs. 

Only the Judge, sighting straight across the 
two finish posts, knew whether a bay or brown 
nose had caught his eye first. In the stand a babel of voices 
was yelling: ‘‘Cyclone wins! Whirlwind’s got it!’’ 

Then, after a little waiting hush, number five went up. 
That was Whirlwind’s number. 

The Padre galloped on and overtook the mare. 

He threw himself from Gray Bird’s back. Back he led 
Whirlwind. ‘‘ Sit here for a minute, father, and rest,’’ he 
said, lifting the old man down; and ina thrice he had the 
saddle on the back of the seat. It was the weighing scales. 
And the weight was sufficient—two pounds over the hundred 
and forty. 

Eagerly the men who had amassed sudden wealth gathered 
about this new rider the Padre had unearthed from some- 
where. What aclever trick of the Padre’s it had been, to 
be-sure. Nobody but Major Lance recognized the man in the 
corduroy coat. The Padre fought them off, and carried his 
father from the course, leaving the care of the horses and all 
the rest of it to the Major and others of the Council. 

There was an aftermath of reproach and exhortation and 
remorse on the part of the Dean, and contrition on the part of 
the Padre, and the assurance of an undoubted reformation. 
Willingly he promised to race no more, and where are there 
fathers without forgiveness in their hearts? There was not 
one in Cargelly anyway, because, at the end of all things the 
Dean knew, because he performed the ceremony himself, that 
Marion, the Sunflower, would guard his son’s moral interests 
as only a good wife can, 


(THE END. ) 
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@A riot of sentiment may be even more dangerous than 
a riot of physical force. 
@ After all, politics is the strenuous life. Men walk in 
business paths, but they run for office. 


@A combination of horseless carriage and senseless 
driver is one that calls for the police. 


@ Perhaps the philanthropists who are organizing the 
plow trust are only doing it in order to give the farmers their 
share of the frills of city life. 


@It cost the Chinese Court 13,000,000 taels to move 
back to Pekin. This was much more expensive than the 
getting away, which was accomplished by free and forced 
marches. 


@ The man who makes the biggest noise in the world 
isn’t always the one who gets the money. While the motor- 
man bangs the gong it is the conductor who quietly takes 
in the nickels. 


@Just because a Southerner votes the Republican ticket 
and knows enough not to blow out the gas, he is not neces- 
sarily qualified, in the opinion of President Roosevelt, for so 
responsible a position as that of district judge. 


@Hall Caine in becoming a candidate for the Isle of 
Man Parliament upset a general impression. On this side of 
the water we thought that Hall Caine was the Isle of Man, and 
that the Isle of Man was simply a local geographical designa- 
tion of Hall Caine. 


@Henry Watterson may be the next Governor of 
Kentucky in spite of his reported pledge that he would 
never take another office after he left Congress. His election 
would be hailed with delight, if only for the fact that the 
country would get at least one Governor’s message that 
would be worth reading from start to finish. 


In appointing Mr. William Dudley Foulke a Civil 
Service Cominissioner President Roosevelt has shown that he 
believes that the best way to get Civil Service Reform is to 
take a Civil Service Reformer for the work, and therefore the 
good citizens of the country rejoice. We believe that one of 
the very best promises of the Roosevelt Administration is the 
practical assurance that we shall have the merit system so 
firmly intrenched in our national politics that no assaults of 
spoils and spoilsmen will ever be able to weaken it. 
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@ ‘‘ We wear nothing to suit ourselves, we wear nothing 
because it is beautiful, and we wear nothing out,’’ is the 
plaint of a woman on the subject of clothes. Therefore she 
calls for a universal dress that will be fashionable all the time 
and that can give the worth of its cost toitsowner. The idea 
is capital; the trouble is that a universal dress for one woman 
is a perfect fright for all the others. Therefore fashion will 
have its way, and the only choice for the feminine reformer is 
between sackcoat and trousers and sackcloth and ashes. 
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Our Bargain in AlasKa 


HEN Seward bought seven million dollars’ worth of ice- 
bergs in Alaska the purchase was defended on the 
ground that the country would be good for furs. That has 
proved true. The fur trade has much more than paid the 
whole cost of the Territory. 

But before we had owned the country very long we found 
that the fisheries were worth more than the furs. 

Mr. Cleveland has said that the statements of fishermen 
must be judged by a special code of ethics on which laymen 
cannot presume to have an opinion. We shall not venture to 
say, therefore, whether the assertion that some Alaskan rivers 
cannot be_navigated because the propellers of steamers will 
not turn in the masses of salmon that fill them is to be taken 
literally or in a Waltonian sense. Anyway, we know that the 
Alaskan fisheries are enormously valuable. 

But after we learned that lesson we began to discover that 
the gold of Alaska was worth more than the fisheries. The 
mines already yield more every year than we paid Russia for 
the whole Territory, and it is likely that before long they will 
prove richer than the Rand, for which England is pouring 
out her blood in South Africa. 

And even that is not all. It is said now that Alaska is 
going to be a good agricultural country, and that it will easily 
accommodate a million people. That seems unnatural, but a 
study of the climatic conditions will show that it is not so 
absurd, afterall. Theaverage January temperature of Sitka 
is about the same as that of Southern Iowa, Central Illinois, 
and Mason and Dixon’s Line. Thesouthern part of the main- 
land of Alaska has the same temperature in January as North- 
ern. Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Central Alaska 
from St. Michael to the British line near Fort Selkirk has 
a January temperature corresponding to that of Northern 
Manitoba and Northern Ontario and Quebec. 

The winter isothermals dip downward so sharply that the 
Alaskan climate throughout is as mild as that in Canadian 
regions several degrees farther south. 

On the map, Alaska seems to correspond to the British 
Northwest Territories bordering the Arctic Ocean and 
Hudson’s Bay, but climatically, in winter, it corresponds 
to Athabaska, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec and our Northern Central States. 

Considering the fact that the Territory is nearly three 
times as large as France or the German Empire, it looks 
as if Seward got a pretty fair bargain for his seven million 
two hundred thousand dollars. .—SAMUEL E. MoFFETT. 
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The wise shopper seizes opportunity and takes 
the Chrisimas present by the forelock. 
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The Prophets and the Workers 


O F THE many stories told of the late Ameer of Afghanistan, 

who was one of the really strong characters among 
monarchs of recent years, none is better than the one about the 
subject who ran to court in great alarm, crying that the 
Russians were coming. ‘‘ Are they really coming???’ said the 
Ameer. ‘* Then you shall be taken to the top of yonder tower 
and you shall have no food till you see them arrive.” 

We have in our modern life a great many prophets who rush 
into print with predictions of impending disaster, and who see 
in the keen competitions of the day and in the evolutions that 
are going on in trade, industry and society so many sure 
calamities that their warnings have become as monotonous as 
they are uncalled for. 

One of the most familiar of the solemn assertions is that 
the rush of American life is sweeping the nation to an 
untimely grave. It is useless to point out that longevity is 
increasing, that Americans live better and get more out of 
their years, and that all of mankind are being lifted toa finer 
and truer existence by their activities; for the prophets will 
still cling to their bodings, and marvel why their own con- 
sternation does not lead to universal panic. 

It is pleasant to turn from these messengers of dismay to 
the clear-visioned men of action who see conditions and 
agencies from the proper point of view. Marquis Ito, the 
great Japanese statesman who recently made his fourth visit 
to this country and who knows what American life means, 
exclaimed as he looked upon an American street: 

“ Always in a hurry everybody! 
ahead, has this hurry.”’ 

A few weeks ago Lord Rosebery, who is ohe of the ablest 
of living Englishmen, counseled the young men of England to 
cultivate the nervous energy of America. He pointed out the 


It has made America go 


dangers and limitations of British complacency, and sh 
that it is not only inefficient as a national trait but t 
is a poor policy on which to run modern progress. 
was a prompt outcry from some portions of the English pr 
but what could be said when the objections were put 
type by American-made machines, when the papers 
printed on American-made presses, and distributed on 
drawn by American-made locomotives through tunnel 
by Americans and lighted by electricity from Ameri 
managed power-houses? Right in the centre of Bri 
activity and in the world’s greatest city the evidences of 
nervous energy of America abound on every hand. 
Let no laggard spirit lay the flattering unction to its 
that the best life drifts from the moving waters to a sei 
calm where the lotus flowers fill the air with perfumed 
quillity. The gospel of the age is action. The man 
nation that is doing things and realizing the rewards ar 
joys of life glories in work, The body of the individ 
well as the body politic calls for movement. The m 
the person as well as the intelligence of the race reach 
larger ports by buffeting through storms. It may seem 
mount some hazy apprehension and send a warning 
world, but far better is it to find an opportunity, ho 
modest it may be, to achieve something for the good of ci 
zation and the profit of the worker. 
America has attained her leadership only through st ave 
and not by prophecy, and she will keep it by meetin: 
present and facing the future with ready courage, even the 
the prophets come running with fateful tidings. And 
meanwhile the Ameer’s plan of putting the alarmists « 

tower-tops might have its advantages. 
— Lynn ROBY MEEK 
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In modern oratory man wants but little here 
below nor wants that little long. 


eg 
The Strong Sons of Yale 


HE Yale celebration recalls the vast work done for a1 
commonwealth by a single educational instit 
Connecticut was distinctly falling behind Massachusett 
ing the seventeenth century. Her industries and trade 
less prosperous. The professional classes either did 
exist, or were on a much lower level of skill than in the si 
Colony. When the pastor of the First Church in Hartf 
dangerously ill he had to take a journey to Boston, 
through the unbroken wilderness, to find a physicia 
petent to prescribe for him. And when at last the Goy 
called his fellow-citizens to confer about establish 
college after the fashion of Harvard, it was found t 
Colony hardly contained scholarship enough to man 
Arithmetic and surveying were the amount of a 
mathematics. Latin and the Greek of the New T 
stood for classical learning. 
But the people of the Colony had a right instingé! 
matter. They felt that if they were to make a living | 
Connecticut it must be by the sharpening of their w 
that a college was the first need. The result justifiec 
hopes. During its first fifty years Yale College traine 
sent out the most remarkable series of graduates to be ic 
on the rolls of any American institution. First cai 
group of which Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first Presi 
Columbia, was the foremost representative. They 
Congregational for the Episcopal communion, and c 
Connecticut the first High Church diocese of America. 

Next came the still more remarkable group at wh 
stands Jonathan Edwards, who revolutionized the 
ogy of New England. Edwards is pronounced by co! 
judges to have been the greatest of all America 
intellectual force. Frederick Maurice and Les! 
give him that rank, and the one was an Eng! 
Churchman, the other is an English Agnostic. 
Robertson names Edwards as one of the authors 
absorbed. At home a certain prejudice against Edw: 
been created by the persistent hostility of Oliver W 
Holmes. Doctor Holmes was a bright man, but no ; 
necessary calibre to pass upon Jonathan Edwards _ 
not merely a theologian. He holds the place of 
scientific naturalist through his study of spiders. As 
physician he takes rank along with such men as Spinoz 
worked out for himself the system of Idealism wh 
identify with Berkeley. Asa preacher he never has | 
equal as regards his power to move directly and deep 
a hostile audience. Whitefield was his only rival. 
logician he was invincible. Grant the premises o his 
on the Will, and you must go to the end. 

Power rather than grace was the mark of Edw 
indeed it has been so of the Yale graduate ge 
Harvard has done more for literature and the refinit 
ences of genial thought. But Yale has given the 
strong men, who write no sonnets, but who have thei 
on the helm, the reins, the throttle-valve of national 

—RoBERT ELLIS THO 
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The right sort of Thanksgiving is not blind 
the collection plate passes. 


i A Menace to the Milling Industry 
- By Rollin E. Smith 


4 CCOR DING to the reports of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington the exports of wheat from this country for 
June of this year were, inround numbers, 13,000,000 bushels, 
which was fifty per cent. more than for the same month 
st year. In July there were 18,000,000 bushels exported, 
rly three times as much as in July, 1900. For the seven 
‘months ending with July the amount of wheat exported was 
ever 95,000,000 bushels, or 45,000,000 bushels greater than in 
e first seven months of 1900. During August the exports 
‘were also very heavy, though the Department had not at this 
‘writing reported on that month. 
' The first thought is likely to be that this is an excellent 
wing for this country, yet the contrary is the case. In 
ict, it is the poorest showing the country has ever made in 
way of exports, for these enormous foreign shipments 
‘point to a commercial calamity which is sure to overtake a 
great industry — that of flour-milling — unless it is averted by 
prompt action on the part of those who have it in their power. 
_ The situation is so simple that any one may see it. The 
“milling capacity of this country has increased so rapidly in 
‘the last ten years that a foreign outlet for a part of the flour is 
‘an absolute necessity to keep the mills running, In fact, the 
\capacity of many of the mills has been increased by reason 
ieathe export business which they have built up. The 
Minneapolis mills exported, for the crop years ending with 
“August, 1899 and 1900, nearly one-third of their output, or 
about 5,000,000 barrels each year. However, for two years 
“the export trade has steadily fallen away: first in loss of 
profit, though the volume of shipments was maintained. The 
ills kept their brands in the foreign markets, although it 
was impossible to sell at a profit owing to the low prices 
“made by European millers. This year American millers have 
d f und it impossible to sell their flour in Europe except at a 
loss most of the time; and as a result the volume of flour 
rts has fallen off heavily. The manager of one of the 
arge Minneapolis milling companies told me that the exports 
is company for August of this year were sixty-seven per 
t. less than for August, 1900. 
he cause of this falling off of the flour export business is 
scrimination in freight rates whereby wheat, the raw mate- 
ial, may be shipped from the West to Europe at a lower rate 
reight than flour, the manufactured product. The millers 
Great Britain and of the Continent are thereby enabled to 
re American wheat and to make flour which can be sold 
per in London, say, than American-made flour can be 
-sold. This discrimination in freight rates favoring wheat as 
against flour means, unless relief be given to the millers, 
practically the ruin of the great industry of flour-milling, and 
a return —a retrograde step—of this country from being a 
_ shipper of a manufactured article to becoming an exporter of 
_ the raw material. 
In August the published tariff on wheat and flour, all rail, 
‘from Minneapolis to New York was 22% cents the 100 pounds, 
ut the actual rate obtainable on wheat was 16 cents. No 
luction in rates was obtainable on flour. Added to this 
vy discrimination against flour, the fact that the steamship 
panies made a rate of one cent a bushel on wheat from 
ton and Philadelphia to London and Liverpool, but that 
} 1 paid from three to five times that rate. This discrimi- 
j ion against flour has paralyzed the flour export trade. 
| at the reader may fully comprehend the magnitude of the 
lustrial tragedy that is in sight, the importance of the flour- 
ling industry of the country must be understood. In round 
| nbers, the capital invested in milling plants is $250,000,- 
| , which is only exceeded in manufacturing by iron, steel 
foundry works, and cotton-goods factories. 
i 
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ake away from these mills their export trade and they 
find an additional domestic market for their surplus 
put or close down. The Minneapolis milling companies 
would be forced to sell 5,000,000 barrels of flour in American 
kets more than they have been doing, or close their mills 
-third of the time. The latter is impossible. Owing to 
r wealth and strength, they might be able to sell their 
ire output in domestic markets, but this means that much 
} flour sold by other mills. And at the same time there 
uld also be all the other exporting mills endeavoring to 
1s e of their surplus output in already overstocked mar- 
The final result would be the wiping out of all but a 
small mills with a local trade, and a giant corporation 
wo that would control the trade of the cities. 
jack of the traffic managers, the trouble may be traced to 
big elevator companies of the West and Northwest. To 
ustrate—and this cannot be successfully denied —an ele- 
‘ for manager at Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis or 
cago has an accumulation of wheat which he wishes 
| get out of the country. He goes to the several traffic 
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move, and the road making the best rate gets the business.’’ 
The trafic managers want the business and one of them gets 
it. Though the regular tariff rates on wheat from the West 
to the seaboard may be less than on flour, the special rates 
given to the large grain shippers offer that much additional 
advantage to the foreign millers. 

Here is where their policy is short-sighted. A road may, 
several times a year, get a few million bushels of wheat to 
haul, and it can run solid trains to move it. Then the move- 
ment stops for a time and part of the road’s equipment is 
idle, whereas it has been crowded and other traffic has been 
inconvenienced for atime. The elevator manager has little 
further use for the road until he can get another cut rate. 
With the miller it is different. Every town of any size has a 
mill in which a number of men are employed. Shipments of 
flour continue evenly and uninterruptedly throughout the 
year. Coal, cooperage stock, bags and machinery are shipped 
in, and in the aggregate form an immense amount of business. 
The passenger traffic, directly and indirectly, is also an item 
of considerable importance, and one which, without the mills, 
would be wanting. 

As wheat-exporting countries, Russia and Argentina are 
almost as important as the United States. As milling and 
manufacturing nations they are insignificant. Their grain 
goes from the producer to the exporter at a fraction of its 
worth, and the peasantry of those countries are as far below 
the American farmer as the hand-mills of our ancestors were 
below the roller-mills of to-day. Yet, let the manufacturer 
and all that comes with him step in between the peasants of 
those countries and the grain exporters, and the importance 
of the nations will steadily increase. Remove the manufac- 
turer of flour in this country, and the other industries that go 
with him, from the place he occupies between the farmer and 
the exporter of wheat, giving the farmer over into the hands 
of the few large elevator companies and a milling corporation 
or two, and the great agricultural-manufacturing States will 
crumble back to pastoral primitiveness, and the great flour- 
milling industry and the hum of wheels in thousands of vil- 
lages and towns will be a thing of the past. 
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The Road-Makers’ Laboratory 


By Crittenden Marriott 


CCORDING to experts, the cost of building the best sort 
of macadam road is about $10,000 a mile, and that of 
building the poorest is about $8000. The best will last some 
thirty years with ordinary care; the poorest will call for 
expensive repairs after about two years, and will sometimes 
have to be entirely renewed within five or six years. It all 
depends on the materials used. Often, the better materials 
are easily available and are even cheaper than the poorer 
ones, and yet are not selected owing to the ignorance of the 
road-builders. 

This ignorance, for which the taxpayers suffer severely, 
the Government has now set itself to destroy. Last December 
it established in the Bureau of Chemistry of the Agricultural 
Department a ‘‘ road-material laboratory,’’ the sole business 
of which is to test samples sent it and determine their value 
for road-building under the conditions of actual use. When 
samples of all the rocks available in a given locality are sent 
to it, it will determine which will give the best results under 
the conditions of rainfall and temperature obtaining there. 

This laboratory, which is under charge of Mr. L. W. Page, 
of Massachusetts, began work without a tool or machine and 
without an appropriation, this last becoming available only on 
July 1 last, six months after the office was opened. Until 
now it has rather discouraged publicity, as it already has 
more work on hand than it can attend to with the very limited 
force at its disposal. Hereafter it hopes to do better. 

All material sent in is tested for abrasion, cementation 
and toughness, and will be tested for hardness as soon as the 
proper machines can be built. The accurate determination 
of hardness, however, is of far less importance than that of 
the other qualities named. 

. The abrasion test determines to what extent a given mate- 
rial will be worn away by a given amount of rubbing, grind- 
ing, shaking together, and so on, It is obtained by placing 
fragments of uniform size in a cylinder, where they are agi- 
tated by machinery ata rate which ordinarily is not sufficient 
to break them, and then ascertaining the amount by which 
they are reduced in size. The cementation test is to discover 
the adhesive power of the dust ground from the substance and 
cemented together by rain and by the rolling or trampling 
of the road. It is obtained by subjecting littie cylinders, 


formed by mixing the dust with distilled water, to the con- 
tinual blows of a weight falling through a fixed distance; 
some substances will be shattered at once, but others will 
sustain as many as two thousand exactly similar blows before 
falling to pieces. 


This shows the ability of the material to 
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repair itself when put on a road. Toughness is tested by 
the same machine, a cylinder of the material as it origi- 
nally exists being subjected to the blows of a cylinder made 
up by mixing water with its dust. It shows the resisting 
power of the material to the constant blows of wheels and 
horses’ feet. 

At present the laboratory refuses to test materials intended 
for any purpose except country-road building. Aftera while, 
when a larger force is obtained, it will test those intended for 
fences, houses and the like, and those artificial stones manu- 
factured in such enormous quantities for city uses, such as 
pavements, roadways, and all the thousand and one ends to 
which concrete is now applied. The value of this work will 
plainly be enormous, enabling it to be determined approxi- 
mately how long any given structure will last under ordinary 
conditions, instead of leaving this to be settled only by the 
slow test of time. 
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The Results of the Mosquito War 
By Alvah H. Doty 
Health Officer, Port of New York 


HE full results of our mosquito experiments cannot be 
presented until the laboratory work which is now in 
progress is completed. It may be said, however, that the 
practical part of the work has shown that stagnant ponds, 
cesspools and rain-barrels are breeding-places of the mosquito, 
and that in areas where malaria exists will be found the 
variety of the mosquito known as the Anophele, the insect 
which transmits the parasite of this disease. These facts 
have already been demonstrated many times before by differ- 
ent investigators. 

There is no reason to believe that the mosquito lays its eggs 
anywhere but in the water, and it prefers that it be stagnant 
and unclean. This is particularly true of the Anopheles, 
which are found breeding in old pans and other receptacles 
found about premises which are not in good sanitary condi- 
tion. Unfortunately this is commonly overlooked. Though 
it is possible for mosquitoes to be carried by certain winds to 
a distant part, they usually prefer to remain in the immediate 
vicinity of their breeding-places, and during the day are 
secreted in the tall grass or brush near the stagnant pools. 

Careful experiments with different agents have demonstrated 
that petroleum oil, in some form, is the most effective means 
of destroying the mosquito larve. Its use, however, can 
only be accepted as a temporary means of freeing a commu- 
nity from mosquitoes, inasmuch as the radical and scientific 
method of securing this result is proper drainage, cleanliness, 
and the enforcement of proper sanitary regulations which 
deprive the mosquito of its breeding-places. In our recent 
experiments the Anopheles were found in the apartments of 
those sick with malaria. The captured Anopheles have been 
placed in receptacles made of wire netting, and are fed and 
otherwise cared for. They have deposited eggs in the recep- 
tacles containing water which have been placed in their cages 
and from these have been grown the full-fledged winged 
insects, which we are certain do not contain the malarial para- 
site inasmuch as they have not been removed from the cages. 
When the opportunity presents itself some of these will be 
allowed to bite persons known to be suffering with malaria, 
and afterward these insects will be dissected to determine if 
possible the presence of the parasite. It is on these lines that 
the mosquito experiments will be continued in the laboratory. 

Many interesting and valuable experiments have been made 
in connection with this part of the subject. For instance, 
some European investigators erected a house on the Roman 
Campagna at a point where malarial fever of the most perni- 
cious type is notoriously present. The building was com- 
pletely protected by netting to prevent the entrance of mos- 
quitoes. Here the investigators lived, and though many 
cases of malaria occurred in their immediate vicinity not one 
of the party became ill from this disease, although they were 
freely exposed to the night air which formerly was believed 
to be the cause of malaria in certain areas. 

In petrolizing the breeding-places of mosquitoes, an appara- 
tus was used consisting of a wooden frame, having under- 
neath a network of small pipes with numerous openings. 
This was attached to a tank containing crude petroleum oil 
under pressure, which carried the oil with considerable force 
beneath the water. Although it soon came to the surface it 
undoubtedly destroyed larve which at times are below and 
which may escape if the oil is simply thrown on the surface. 

It is clear to all who have investigated this subject that 
malaria is transmitted by the mosquito, and that the disease 
will disappear if this insect can be banished. Though the use 
of petroleum oil for this purpose is of great value it is not the 
radical or scientific means of bringing about this result, which 
can be fully attained only by proper drainage and the enforce- 
ment of modern sanitary regulations. 
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The Winning of Simpson 


LTHOUGH Senator Shelby 
M. Cullom is one of the 
most dignified and sedate 
members of the upper house 
of Congress, he is any- 
thing but ‘‘ ponderous’’ 
in habits of thought, and 
can make as quick a turn 
in the rough-and-ready 
contests of a political cam- 
paign as the youngest 
member of the school of 
stump orators. The story 
of how he made a convert 
out of a political enemy 
in the last national cam- 
paign illustrates his alert- 
ness in this respect. As 
he faced a large audience, 
in his home city of Spring- 

field, he saw in the audience a fellow-towns- 

man who had formerly been an influential 

Republican, but who had joined the opposing 

party and displayed a dangerous activity in 

its support. 

This man arose from his seat and appar- 
ently was ready to begin a series of ‘‘ catch 
questions.’’ Before this intention could be 
put into execution Senator Cullom paused in 
his speech and ina conversational tone called 
out: 
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Hon. S. M, Cullom 
G BY 
SAMUEL SARTAIN, PHILA., PA. 


FROM AN ENGRAVIN 


John Simpson, you’re too old a man to 
stand up in any audience that I talk to; just 
come right up here and hold down this chair 
next to mine.’’ 

The invitation was accepted, and at the 
close of the mass-meeting the man announced 
that he was ‘‘back in the fold,’’ and had 
“come to stay.’’ 

An usher at the Northwestern Railroad 
Station in Chicago tells a story which indi- 
cates that the Senator has lost none of his 
vigor, in spite of his-seventy years, and that 
he is a “‘ gentleman of the old school.”’ 

As the Senator came up the station stairs he 
saw an elderly woman struggling with a huge 
satchel. She leaned heavily to one side and 


| attempted to make her way toward the bridge 


with the cumbersome burden swinging from 
the leverage of her hip. Suddenly she heard 
a kindly voice saying: ‘‘ Will you trust me 
to help you along with your satchel, madam? 
It looks too heavy for you. My little hand- 
bag is light, and you may take that while I 
carry your satchel, if you will.’’ 

For a moment she hesitated; but the glance 
into the Senator’s face reassured her and she 
gave her old-fashioned satchel into his keep- 
ing. Her gratitude for this gallant assistance 
might have been still greater had she known 
that her escort was one of “‘the old guard”’ 


| of the United States Senate. 


One Way to Learn English 


Lieutenant-Colonel Chiuzaburo Watanabe, 
the new Military Attaché of the Japanese 
Embassy, who was recently presented to the 
officials of our War Department by the 
Japanese Minister, Mr. Kogoro Takahira, is 
an interesting addition to the diplomatic life 
of the National Capital. Colonel Watanabe 
is a man of quiet force, reticent in manner, 
but exceedingly courteous. He answers all 
questions carefully, but does not take the 
initiative in talking to his guests. Upon the 
visitor devolves the work of keeping up the 
conversation. 

Colonel Watanabe is a trifle over forty 
years of age. All of his manhood days have 
been spent in the Japanese Army. He has 
served on the staff of the Emperor, and was a 
member of the Board of Strategy during the 
Chinese-Japanese War. After that conflict he 
was assigned to duty in the office of the 
Minister of War, where, among other respon- 
sibilities, he acted as interpreter for the mili- 
tary attachés of foreign embassies in Tokyo. 
The conversational medium was French, and 
as Colonel Watanabe had enjoyed educational 
advantages in Paris his duties were readily 
discharged. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the war the 
United States sent a military attaché to join 
the American Legation at Tokyo, and as he 
could not speak French, and as Colonel 
Watanabe could not understand English, an 
embarrassing situation ensued. 

“But it did not seem to be a very formida- 
ble situation,’’ remarked the Colonel a few 
nights ago, in Washington. ‘‘ The truth is, 
that no tongue appears difficult to a Japanese 
after he has mastered his own intricate lan- 
guage. I bought a Webster’s Dictionary — 


.not the one you term ‘ unabridged,’ but one 


more petite—and, as I was familiar with 
Roman letters, I copied all the words in the 
volume and committed them to memory. In 
grammar I was, as you might say, delinquent, 
but my vocabulary was huge. I used many 
words of great import, no doubt, but I could 
not marshal them in the proper order, but 
somehow your attaché understood. Oh, he 
must have been a rare man, a philosopher! 

“Soon after I learned English some of our 
statesmen began to agitate the question of 
having English adopted as the national 
tongue, but I can truthfully say that it was 
not the grace of my speech that precipitated 
the movement. Now half a million of my 
countrymen read and write English, and 
three millions read and write the Romanized 
Japanese. 

“‘T know many of the English words I have 
heard since J arrived in Washington a few 
weeks ago, but I understand that the orators, 
the ones who use elegant English, will not 
return until the winter months.”’ 

Colonel Watanabe was asked if he referred 
to American Congressmen, but for reply he 
simply laughed quietly. He speaks with 
great deliberation, and every word stands by 
itself as if he were reading from a roster of 
names and were pausing after each for a 
reply. This habit, he says, is the result of 
his having learned the language from a dic- 
tionary without knowledge, at first, of how to 
string together the amazing number of words 
he acquired. He is extremely modest about 
his career, and speaks of himself only in 
answer to questions. He is a man of much 
refinement and his travels have given hima 
cosmopolitan view of things in general. 

‘“ Japan is a great country,’’ remarked his 
visitors, 

““No, not great, but it has ambitions in 
that line,’’ was the reply. 


Dawes’ Successor 


BLOOD is thicker than 
water, Mr. William Barret 
Ridgely, who has just suc- 
ceeded Mr. Charles G. 
Dawes as Comptroller of 
the Currency, may be de- 
pended upon to admin- 
ister the affairs of his 
office in accordance with 
the most conservative 
banking methods, for he 


Comptroller 


ers. His grandfather 
went into the banking 
business in 1824, taking a 
position in the branch 
United States Bank at St. 


Mr. William Barret 
Ridgely 


through the heat of the 
Jackson controversy. In 
1835 he removed to Illinois 
and became cashier of a prosperous State 
bank. Fourteen children and seventy lineal 
descendants comprise the family of the first 
“banker Ridgely.’’ His sons, including the 
father of the present Comptroller, followed 
the career of their father. 

The next generation of Ridgelys grew up 
in the banking atmosphere, and the new 
Comptroller ‘‘ began at the bottom’’ of the 
business and learned its every detail, from 
dusting counters and running errands to the 
most responsible executive duties of a large 


PHOTO. BY KESSBERGER & GEORG, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


financial institution, for the Ridgely Bank in | 


Springfield, Illinois, is one of the largest in 
the State outside of Chicago, and has a wide 
reputation for its sound and conservative 
methods. 

At one time, however, it seemed that the 
present Comptroller was destined to be an 
exception to the family tendency, and that he 
would desert the banking business for the 
iron and steelindustry. The family acquired 
large iron interests and young William Barret 
was sent to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, at Troy, New York. He went into 
the iron business after his return home, but 
later entered the bank and continued there 
for some years. Eventually, however, he 
was called to a high position in the iron 
interest, and finally became Vice-President of 
the Republic Iron and Steel Company, the 
position which he resigned to accept the 
Comptrollership. 

In his personal address Mr. Ridgely is cor- 
dial and democratic to a degree. Next to 
listening to a good story, Mr. Ridgely enjoys 
telling one, and he can scarcely avoid becom- 
ing one of the group of story-tellers of the 
first rank at the National Capital. 


belongs toa race of bank- | 


Louis and remaining there | 
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s TRADE» 
Quite M, pS 
We Ty: 


Look for this Trade-Mark on every package or barrel 
of common sense in the use 
The Dawn flour was marked by the manu 
facture of flour from the entire wheat berr 
Although a principal article of diet, in one ior 
or another, flour had been suffered to beco: 
impoverished for the sake of color. The vital, 


blood-producing elements of wheat are foun 
in the darker parts, and cannot be made whi 


when baked is a | 
golden brown, 
and therein lies 
the secret of its | 
Health and | 
Strength- 
giving qualities, | 
The strength 
the entire wheat berry is retained, the indigestible 
husk only being rejected. % 
If your grocer does not have it, send us h 
name and your order—we will see that you a 
supplied. 


A Fine Flour of the Eatire Wheat 


Free Booklet for Postal 
The genuine made only by 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. 
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\\ \\ dinner time, any “3 
/ time is a good \ 
\ time to use " \ 
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l 
They give a light Th 
that’s rich and bril- 
“liant. No odor. 
Many styles. Sold , 
every where. 


STANDARD 
OIL Co. 


Just one } 
thing: prejudice, — 

keeps some women 
from using PEARL-| | 
INE. They think, |} 
if it acts on] 


a 
clothes. Soap 
and rubbing 
act on dirt, 
and the fabric }] 

PEARLINE| 

loosens the dirt better than 
any soap and bundles it out | 
with little or no rubbing, and 


)) No injury. 656 
\ Proved by Millions 
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Made for Wood or Metal Bedsteads 

It is all that its trade-mark name, ‘Ideal,’ 

implies for sleep and rest. Order one of you 

dealer for trial. Look for brass name-plat 
**Ideal,’’ on bed. Take no substitute. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Wide-Awake 

Facts About Sleep” 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 4 Broad St., UTICA, N. ¥- ; 


BIRD MANNA. 


Vers in constant song, & 


Birds Love 


It will keep Song 
when shedding feath- \ 
diseases of the Feath- \ 
valuable during Breed- \ 
BIRDS LOVE IT. 15 

Same price by mail. 


BIRD FOOD CO., 400.N. 


cents per cake atall di 
Bird Book Free. d 


Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chamois Vests 
for Men and Boys 
are made of chamois, lined with flannel. 


Frost King 


Frost Queen Shameis Vests 


are made of chamois, covered with French flannel. 


(Tailor Made) 


Perfect protection against cold and sudden changes 
—against coughs, colds, pneumonia, and all chest and 
lung troubles. Just the thing for children going to 
school. Protect yourself and your children. Enjoy 
the cold days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King and Frost 
Queen. If not, send us price, $8.00, and yourchest 
measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 

~» Children's sizes, &2.00. 


““ PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture.’’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. KIREE for your dealer’s name. 


BAUER & BLACK 289-299 25th St., Chicago 


Works on a spring roller. 
Pull it out to strop. Let go 
andit returns instantly to its 
case— protected from dust, 
grit and accidental damage. 

For both “safety ” and or- 

dinary razors. Light, com- 

pact, durable, beautiful. 

Handy for travellers. 
PRICES: 

No. A, Enamel Case, Single 
Leather, price, 50c. 

No. B. Engraved Aluminum 
Case, Canvas and Leather, 
price, $1.00. 

No. D. Engraved Aluminum 
Case, Single Leather, price, 


No. F. Enamel Case, Canvas 
and Jeather, price, $1.25. 
No. S. Sterling Silver Case, 
Ebony Ends, Canvas and 
Leather, finest quality, price, 
$5.00. Ask your dealer. 
Catalogue sent free, show- 
ing all the Torrey Strops 
and prices. 
Where dealers haven't Torrey 
2 Strops we sell direct, post-paid, at 
Catalogue prices. 


& CO., Box 2, Worcester, Mass. 
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“JR TORREY 


Satisfactory Underwear 
at Popular Prices 


| Munsing Union Suits 


| for men give a maxi- 
mum of comfort at a 
minimum of expense. 
_ They combine perfec- 
tion of fit and finish with 
reasonableness of price. 


For complete information as to styles, 
sizes, fabrics, prices, etc., address 


The NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. 
281 Lyndale Av. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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' 
A BATH FO 
IS FURNISHED BY THE 
_ Victor Instantaneous 
Water Heater 

eady for use night or day; 
nishes hot water zstanily 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
id all domestic purposes when 
t water is required. Uses gas 
‘gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
or send for free catalogue. 

- J. ADAM, Joliet, TL. 


PARKER’ 
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: 


ARCTIC 
SOCKS 


(Trape Mark) 


and sick-rvom. 


absorbs 


S orsent by mail, 25c. pair. Parker pays postage. 


CENTS 


Healthful for the bed-chamber, bath 
Made of knitted 
wool fabric, lined with 
soft, white wool fleece, 
Worn in rubber boots 
perspiration, 
Sold in all sizes by 


og free. JM. PARKER, Dept. 57, 103 Bedford Street, Boston 
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Literary FolK-G+Aesrr 
Ways and Their Work 


A Really Clever Novel 


Once in a whilé—a long while—a clever 
novel is vouchsafed us. Once in a while we 
pick up a book, and discover with a gasp of 
astonishment and joy that it isnot a laborious 
reconstruction of a historic period, with a 
few fictitious characters scattered through it 
—like raisins in a rice pudding —but a real 
story, fresh, keen, original, amusing, and 
warranted to teach us nothing but the unfath- 
omable ironies of life. When this happens 
we are glad we learned to read. The author 
of Elizabeth and Her German Garden has 
turned the curse of Cadmus into a blessing 
by writing The Benefactress ( The Macmillan 
Company ). 

It is the simplest of tales, but rich in 
admirable situations. A young English 
woman, dependent from childhood upon a 
wealthy and disagreeble sister-in-law, inher- 
its an estate in Germany, and goes to the 
Fatherland to live upon her own acres and 
diffuse happiness and prosperity. Such, at 
least, is her intention; and, in her boundless 
ignorance of money, of life, and of the people 
among whom she has cast her lot, she deems 
her path a straight one. She has known the 
bitterness of poverty, she has eaten the bread 
of subjection, and her noble dream is the 
releasing of other women from bondage. She 
will take into her home twelve indigent 
daughters of German aristocracy, and share 
with them all her earthly possessions. 

Happily the scheme is abbreviated, and the 
number of ‘‘ chosen ones’’ never gets beyond 
three. When to these three are added a 
niece, a governess, and a reduced princess 
by way of housekeeper, Miss Estcourt finds 
her hands full and her heart singularly 
empty. She has meant to love the unfortu- 
nate ladies whom she shelters. She has 
intended them to be sisters, and to spend 
their days in a feminine Paradise of Delights. 
How could she foresee that Frau von 
Treumann would detest Baroness Elmreich, 
that Baroness Elmreich would abhor Frau von 
Treumann, and that they would unite in 
hating and persecuting Fraulein Kuhrauber? 
Slowly it dawns upon the ‘‘ Benefactress’’ 
that, were it not for the dear delights of ani- 
mosity, these women would be very unhappy ; 
that the loneliness of the country afflicts them ; 
that they have nothing in common with each 
other, nor with her; and—saddest of all— 
that she herself is getting desperately tired of 
their perpetual presence by her hearth. She 
is ashamed of her failure to love and be loved. 
She makes giant resolutions, and stumblingly 
breaks them. What if Frau von Treumann 
insists on shutting all the windows, while 
she— English born and bred— gasps for air! 
What if Fraulein Kuhrauber eats with her 
knife, and the Baroness meddles with the 
servants and reads other people’s letters! 
Are the joys of sisterhood to be surrendered 
for such trifles? The struggle goes piteously 
on until the pressure becomes unbearable. 
Then suddenly Anna lowers her flag, con- 
fesses defeat, and marries a sensible man. 

How the tangled web is straightened and 
smoothed out, how the ‘‘ chosen’’ are dis- 
posed of, and the niece educated, and the 
princess provided for, we are not told; but 
we leave such issues with perfect confidence 
in Axel Lohm’s hands. He isa husband and 
a German, and knows how to meet them. 
“The flesh of females is very weak,’’ sighs 
Pastor Manske piously, and doubtless all 
good Teutons will agree with him. 

—Agnes Repplter. 


Mr. Friedman’s Study in Steel 


In the conscientiousness of his methods 
and the thoroughness of his original investi- 
gations, Mr. I. K. Friedman is entitled to be 
known as the Zola of Western literature. 
Several months ago he determined to write 
a novel dealing with life in the great steel 
mills. One of the largest plants of this kind 
in America is located in South Chicago, 
about twelve miles from Mr. Friedman’s 
home. Though he had no desire to play the 
heroic or make a needless sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort, his mind was fully made up 
to get employment as a common laborer in 
the mills provided he could secure regular 
admission to the “‘ works’’ under no pleas- 
anter conditions. He realized, however, that 
his breadth of view would be most seriously 
restricted by the limitations imposed upon 
an actual employee. He therefore appealed 


to the management and explained his wishes, 
whereupon precedents were waived and he 
was given the freedom of the plant. 

The confidence imposed in the author of 
Poor People was, indeed, so great that he 
was given a pass allowing him to enter the 
grim city of belching furnaces after nightfall. 

Often this enthusiastic student of the steel 
workers would remain far into the evening, 
and until too late to take a train for home. 
Although electric lines would have taken him 
back by an indirect route, he generally made 
the ‘‘ short cut,’’ and walked twelve miles 
home by the fine drive which skirts the lake 
shore and traverses the length of Jackson 
Park. 

While engaged in the researches at the 
South Chicago steel mills, he occasionally 
remained with the workmen all night, frater- 
nizing until a late hour with the roughest of 
the hands in their resorts and then sleeping 
until daybreak at the police station, where he 
was always a welcome guest. 


The Making of a Novelist 


An early experience of Mr. Will Payne’s, 
whose serial story, The Plant at Highgrove, 
is soon to appear in THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, contributed to make him especially sen- 
sitive regarding editorial alterations in his 
manuscripts. He was then employed as a 
clerk in a small country bank in Nebraska, 
and his only effort in the field of fiction had 
been a story which filled a page of an Omaha 
paper, and for which he received the compen- 
sation of five dollars. 


This success inspired him to attempt amore | 


ambitious story, on which he labored for 
weeks in the silence of the bank after busi- 
ness hours. Unlike the work which has 
brought him recognition as a foremost writer 
in the West, this story belonged to the ultra- 
romantic school. It was full of Byronic fire, 
and had the mystery and movement of a 
Monte Cristo. The heroine was a “ lady”’ 
of the most ‘“‘ beauteous’”’ and adorable type; 


the hero was a dark Adonis whose flashing 


eyes shone sadly from under a massive brow 
adorned by Hyperion curls of raven black- 
ness. By swift bounds the story moved for- 
ward to a bloody climax in which righteous 
vengeance consigned characters to gory 
graves and left the principals in the centre of 
the stage, surrounded by the tragic evidences 
of their valor and superhuman devotion. 
With no little trepidation the young author 


mailed the manuscript to a once prominent | 


magazine and awaited anxiously the results 
of his courageous attempt to secure a place 
among the ranks of real authors. Two weeks 
later he received a letter from the editor, and 
learned that the story was accepted and 
would be paid for by a year’s free subscrip- 
tion. to the periodical. 

Being willing to sacrifice commercial con- 
siderations for a taste of literary fame, he 
accepted the proposition. 

But when it appeared in the magazine he 
received a mental jolt from which, it is said 
by an intimate friend who relates the episode, 
he has never recovered. The tragic dénoue- 
ment was not there. In place of the gory 
finale was an almost flippant paragraph in 
which it was stated that a note from 
‘* Marjorie’? reached the 
““Maurice’’ just as he was about to wreak 
vengeance upon those whom he believed had 
conspired to separate him from the object of 
his love; the dark mystery was suddenly 
cleared away and all joined in congratulations 
to the “ happy couple.’ 

This stroke of editorial interference for a 
time threatened completely to discourage the 
young author from further attempts in the 
literary field. 


Qed 
Some of the New Books 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION: £verett 
Tomlinson, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
THE Tory LovER: Sarah Orne Jewett. 

Mifflin & Co. 
Fioop-TIpE: Sarah P. 
Brothers. 

GALOPOFF: JZudor Jenks, Henry Altemus Company. 
Caps AND CAPERS: Gabrielle E. Jackson. 
Altemus Company. 
JACONETTA: Mrs. M. 

Mifflin & Co. 
FAMILIAR FLOWERS OF FIELD AND GARDEN: 
F. Schuyler Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF THE STINGY, George Bird 
Grinnell, Harper & Brothers, 


Houghton, 


McL. Greene. Harper & 


Henry 


E. M. Davis. Houghton, 


despairing 
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HART, SCHAFFNENR 
& MAKX, CHICAGO. 


OU'VE noticed the swell 
black-and-white over- 
coats; latest English; very 
custom~tailor-ish. We've 
made them, ready-to- wear, 
$20 to $30; Ryton. Varsity, 
Yoke, Stratford, Regular Box, 
etc. It’s a case of H’'S 8M 
or custom tailor. 

Better find our label if 
best style is what you want. 
Style Book “F” sent free. 


HART-SCHAFFNER 
- €3 MARX - 


Chicago 
i<l< 
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“BONDY” 
MILITARIES 


$ 90 buys a pair of these fine “BONDY” Military Mair 
k; Brushes direct from the factory, Express Prepaid — 
you to return them at our expense and receive your money 

in full if they are not satisfactory. These elegant brushes have 


| solid genuine Ebony backs; size 474 x 2%, finest stiff, pure white 


Siberian bristles, extra long, securely held by patent fastener, and 
are richly ornamented with solid sterling silver ornaments of un- 
usual beauty — your choice of the new French gray or polished 
silver. We engrave initials free. At retail these brushes would 
cost $6.00 to $7.50, not engraved. Write for our new fall cata- 
logue of ladies’ and gents’ Ebonyware, illustrating Birthday, 
Wedding Anniversary and Holiday Gifts, mailed free. 
BONDY MFG. CO., 184 Ottawa Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HIS style is one of our 
new creations design- 
ed to meet the require- 

ments of discriminating 
fashion and taste. Itis pre- 
eminently a collar for the 
well-dressed man. Corliss- 
Coon Collars are the most 
satisfactory made. It is 
worth your while to insist 
on having these goods. 
B Sold everywhere at 2 for 
8 25c. If your dealer will 
4 not supply you send to us, 
stating style and size. 
New booklet of Styles 
and Correct Dress for all 
oceasions SENT FREE. 


Dept.S TROY,N.Y. 
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SPECIAL COURSES IN 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 


o 


Covering professional or amateur instruction in Exposing, 
Developing, Intensifying, Reducing, Printing and Finishing. 
Other courses of five branches or less may be selected as re- 


quirements dictate. Individual training, personal criticisms. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 
Incorporated. Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 
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ASMITH & WESSON 


Catalogue of Latest Models 
for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Violin Connoisseur 


His Calling and His Adventures 


DRAWN BY MILLS THOMPSON 


By Forrest Crissey 


lic mind that rare old violins, com- 
manding fabulous prices, once in a 
while come from obscure corners of the earth 


Tote is a vague impression in the pub- 


| and are sometimes discovered in the posses- 


Your Valuables | 


from fire, water, sneak 
thieves and intruders. You 
have deeds, abstracts, insur- 
ance policies, contracts, a 
will, jewelry, silverware 
that lie around your home or 
office in a drawer or perhaps 
a tin box. Are they not 
worth proper and better 
protection ? 


Meilink’s Fire and 
Water-Proof Vault 


is guaranteed to be the 
only fire and water proof 
vault on the market. The 
% best material and construc- 
tion —handsomely finished. 
Inside size 1014 x 64% x 54. 


A Valuable Christmas Gift 


paid east of Mississippi 
River, for the remarkably low price of $8.00 (your 
name burnished in gold for 50 cents extra); your 
money back if it is not the best you have ever seen. 
Descriptive booklet FREE, 
THE MEILINK MFG. COMPANY 
Specialty M’f’rs 1022 Jackson St., Toledo, Ohio 


Uniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is new 
or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and 

no more expensive than a good clock. 

Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL, if not satisfactory, 

return at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 

First Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


It's automatic, 


Agents, Secure Your Territory 


and our liberal terms, enabling you to earn $25 to 
#75 a week taking orders for 


‘“*SUN”’? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Each burner yields 100 candle power of brilliant light. 
Cheaper and better than kerosene. Used in homes, 
stores, halls, churches, etc. Conforms to insurance 
underwriters’ rules. Write to-day. Sun Vapor 
Light Co. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 


with curly wig and glass eyes for 91c. 
paid; suitable for 18-inch doll. 
styles and sizes from 27c. to $2.68. Money 
back if not satisfied. Minerva doll heads 
are easily adjusted to doll's body, combine 
all the durability of metal with the beauty 
of bisque, and do not break. Ask your 
dealer or send for free catalogue to 


A. VISCHER & CO., Import Dept. 
11 Warren Street, New York 


, Post- 
50° other 


“MINERVA” 


GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 
“Inside their Shoes." 
Remove Jar in Walking, 
Increase Height, 
Make Better Fitting 
= Shoes, Arch the In- 
step. Indorsed by 
"Simply placed x the heel, felt down. Don’t require 
\ in., in., 35c.; 1 in., 50c. per pair. At 
iD: Send name, size shoe, height 


physicians. 

larger shoes. 
shoe and dep’t stores. 
desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Weight 75 lbs. Sent freight | 


| 


| 


sion of poor peasants, but it seldom occurs to 
persons outside of musical circles that the 
work of hunting out these masterpieces of the 
great violin makers constitutes one of the 
most difficult and peculiar professions known 
to this day of strange vocations. The pre- 
cious old ‘‘ Strads,’? Amatis and Magginis are 
not unearthed by mere chance from their 
ancient hiding-places and brought to the 
show-cases of the American or the European 
dealer, to whom the ambitious artist looks for 
the instrument which is to play so vital a 
part in establishing his fame. No mysterious 
chain of accidents is depended upon to bring 
these gems into the conventional channels of 
commerce, and the system by which Europe 
is searched and scoured for these costly treas- 
ures is as exact and clearly defined as that 


| by which any other line of commerce is pros- 


ecuted. 

A violin expert must possess as much 
natural genius for his unique calling as the 
performer on the instrument requires to 
enable him to reach a high standing as an 
artist. He must also have years of experi- 
ence in handling violins before he can be 
depended upon to distinguish with certainty 
between a genuine work of a great master 
and a clever forgery of such a masterpiece. 
The ear of the expert must be exquisite and 
as keen as his eye, for the most delicate 
variation in the tone quality, particularly 
when a certain standard of excellence has 
been passed, implies hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of dollars’ difference in the value 
of the instrument. Shrewd and ready judg- 
ment of human nature is as vital to the 
success of the professional violin connoisseur 
as a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
famous makers, of tone qualities and good 
“hunting-grounds.’’ Upon his ability to 
read human nature in the rough and mould it 
to his will often, perhaps generally, depends 
the success of a long tour through the remote 
violin districts of Italy, Hungary, Germany 
and the islands of the Adriatic. 

Few Americans engaged in this strange 
calling have brought to this country more 


| rare and costly old violins than Mr. Jay C. 


Freeman, who has spent many years in pur- 
suit of his profession and has run the whole 
gauntlet of its dangers and its humors, its 
rewards and its disappointments. Having 
just returned from an extensive tour of this 
kind Mr. Freeman spoke with fresh inspira- 
tion on the peculiarities of his odd calling. 
Here is his narrative as he related it in a 
cozy ‘‘ den,’’ surrounded by the precious tro- 
phies of his latest ‘‘ hunt:”’ 


Although the vocation of violin connoisseur 
may not be classed among the perilous call- 
ings, it is not without its dangers and excite- 
ments. This peculiarity is easily accounted 
for by three facts: the intensely suspicious 
and excitable disposition of the people with 
whom he deals, the certainty that he must 
carry with him a comparatively large sum of 
ready money, and the remote and desperate 
character of the country into which his mis- 
sion, if conscientiously prosecuted, requires 
him to travel. Then, too, he is looked upon 
by the general populace of these isolated and 
somewhat lawless districts as a ‘‘ foreigner ’”’ 
bent on taking advantage of the uninformed 
native and filching from him for a ‘‘song’”’ 
an heirloom instrument worth a fortune. In 
short, he is regarded as a moneyed alien whose 
mission is to prey upon the ignorance and 
credulity of the inhabitants for the purpose of 


taking from a music-loving people its rarest 
instrumental treasures. 

In almost every community where the con- 
noisseur might naturally expect to find the 
examples of the work of the great violin 
makers, is a man known as an “‘unter- 
handler.’’ He is a resident of the district, 
who makes a business of collecting informa- 
tion regarding the good violins of his terri- 
tory, and his scent for these treasures is as 
acute as that of a hound for the trail. One 
of the most expert of these unter-handlers is 
a captain in the Italian army; another holds 
a civil position in the service of the govern- 


ment; and still another is a titled gentleman 
whose family and fortune have suffered 
disaster. 


The first act of the visiting connoisseur is 
to establish himself in the good graces of the 
resident unter-handler, who acts as a pilot 
and go-between in locating and purchasing 
the desirable instruments of the district. 
The two travel together and the unter-handler 
acts as guide, interpreter and agent. 

Sometimes one meets with an adventure, 
and especially when dealing with fiery and 
volatile Italians. Never have I encountered 
a more furious display of passion than was 
brought into my way while strolling about 
picturesque old Genoa in company with a 
captain in the Italian army. Our search 
that day had been fruitful, and I had added 
two superb gems to my collection. The 
spoils had been sufficient for one day and 
I was content to turn intoa little barber 
shop and patiently wait my turn for a place 
in the chair. While thus engaged the cap- 
tain and I ‘‘ talked shop,’”’ and finally I dis- 
covered that the barber was listening atten- 
tively to our conversation. Finally he ven- 
tured to point to his curly-headed boy, on the 
pavement outside, and remarked that he had 
hopes that he would make of the boy a per- 
former who should sometime take a high 
place in the orchestra and earn more lire in 
a day than he himself could take in at the 
shop. I congratulated him on the boy’s 
prospects and instantly he ordered the lad to 
bring his little fiddle and give us an example 
of his bowing. The little fellow scampered 
away into the living-rooms at the rear of the 
shop, and. soon returned with an instrument 
of the miniature kind, which he handled with 
remarkable skill for a mere child. The 
father’s face became fairly radiant under the 
compliments which we bestowed upon the 
tiny performer. There was no checking the 
flow of his confidential talk, and the view 
which he gave us of the future musical tri- 
umphs of his hopeful was so vivid that I 
could almost see him wielding the baton at 
the head of the orchestra. A lack of propor- 
tion between the scroll and the body of the 
instrument attracted my attention, and I 
asked the proud owner to allow me to exam- 
ine it. 

As the boy placed the violin in my hands 
the father remarked: 

“You see, gentlemen, a poor barber can- 
not afford to buy little violins for his children 
to begin on and soon outgrow. And still I 
was impatient for little Antonio to begin at 
once, before another birthday came to him. 
What did Ido? Ah! it was easily managed, 
I assure you. Why, I simply took the big 
fiddle, on which my father used to play when 
I was a child, to the shop and had it cut 
down to this. Was it not a good piece of 
business, sirs?’’ 

Meantime, while he was chattering this 
account of how he had provided, for a pit- 
tance, a half-sized fiddle, I had been examin- 
ing the instrument. The tortures of regret 
which seized upon me as I saw what the 
economy of the barber had wrought are not 
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to be understood by any person who knows 
not the reverence inspired by the work of a 
master violin maker in the mind of a devoted 
connoisseur. My face must have betrayed 
the sudden and violent change in my emo- 
tions, for the barber lifted the razor from the 
face of his patron and looked at me keenly 
the very instant I exclaimed: 

‘“A good piece of business! Ah, yes! To 
save ten lire you have destroyed a glorious 
Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu for which I 
would gladly have paid you ten thousand! ”’ 

“And will you pay me_ nothing — 
nothing?’’ he asked wildly, as he left his 


| chair, threw down his razor and seized the 


instrument in his shaking hands. 
“Not a lire,’’? I replied. ‘‘ It is useless— 


| utterly ruined.”’ 


The instrument fell from his grasp, and 
with a string of furious oaths he shouted that 
all the saints had deserted him, and that he 
would cut his own throat. 

The instant the words left the fellow’s lips 
my companion leaped forward, pinioned the 
barber’s arms and threw him to the floor, 
the moment before the outstretched fingers 
grasped the nearest razor. There was a 
brief struggle, but the captain had han- 
dled too many excited prisoners to be shaken 
off by a man of less than his own weight. 
The barber’s® paroxysms were in vain, and 
when he had been long enough in the grip of 
the military unter-handler to cool down a 
little I exclaimed: 

“Of course, the instrument is worthless to 
a performer; but I will give you two hundred 
and fifty lire for what is left of it, just for a 
memento.”’ 

His struggles suddenly ceased, and smiles 
gave place to the paroxysms of anguish 
which had convulsed his features. 

““Oh!”’ he exclaimed; ‘‘that is not ten 
thousand; but it is much. And think what 
it will buy for Antonio! ’’ 

On arriving in London on one trip I found 
a letter awaiting me which announced that its 
writer, who lived in Hanover, had one of the 
best private collections of old violins in 
Europe, and I was invited to inspect them. 

It was dusk when I reached Hanover. At 
my hotel I left nearly all the cash I had with 
me. Then, too, I put a pistol in my pocket. 
At first I was almost ashamed that I had 
thus consented to show the white feather, but 
when I found in what a poor and forbidding 
section of the city my correspondent lived I 
tempered my self-condemnation. 

Finally I found the tenement named in the 
letter and began to grope my way up a dark 
and narrow stairway. Five flights were 
ascended before reaching the wretched apart- 
ments to which my visit was to be paid. 
The man who admitted me and acknowl- 
edged he had written me had one of the most 
villainous faces I ever looked upon. From 
the start his attitude was aggressive and even 


| threatening. Taking from a case a clever 


German copy of the best Amati model he ex- 


| claimed: ‘‘ No man has ever dared tell me 


that this is not a genuine and indisputable 
Amati—and a gem. You shall have it for 
only ten thousand marks. Of course, you are 
able to pay on the spot? Yes?”’ 

“There is no trouble,’’ I remarked, 
“about my ability to pay for any instrument 
I may ask you to bring to my hotel. I am 
not in the habit of stumbling about a dark 
city at night with Amatis under my arms— 
or with cash to pay for them in my pocket. 
Besides, I have no idea of buying this for an 
Amati. It may be one, but my judgment is 
that the fiddle is an excellent imitation in the 
best style of, Klotz.” 

Instantly my host flew into a towering pas- 
sion and his protests began to turn into 
threats. Seeing I had to deal with either a 
fanatic or a man seeking to provoke a quar- 
rel as a pretext under which he might assault 
or rob me, I repeated his terms: ‘‘ Ten thou- 
sand marks, did you say?’’—at the same 
moment reaching as if to draw my purse. 
Instead I drew my pistol and quietly trans- 
ferred it to the side pocket of my coat. A 
wicked scowl of disappointment and rage 
clouded his wicked face as he drew back. 

‘*No,’’ I continued; ‘‘it is not an Amati, 
and you know that I know it is not. If you 
care to show me any examples of the good 
makers you may bring them to my hotel.’’ 

For a moment, as I stepped into the stair- 
way, he looked as if he were about to spring 
at me, although he knew I was armed. 
Carefully I picked my way down the stairs, 
listening for any commotion above or below 
me, and suspecting he might have confeder- 
ates in ambush at a dark landing or passage- 
way. But I reached the street safely and 
returned to my hotel, taking the first train 
out of the city. The viciousness of that fel- 
low’s face has haunted me ever since. 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


that it wasn’t the leather business. It seemed 
that he had said the same thing to his father 
and that the old man had answered, “‘ Tut, 
tut,’’ and told him te forget it and to learn 
hides. 

Simpkins learned all that he wanted to 
know about the packing industry in thirty 
days, and I learned all that I wanted to know 
about Ezra in the same time. Pork-packing 
seemed to be the only thing that he wasn’t 
interested in. I got his resignation one day 
just five minutes before the one which I was 
having written out for him was ready; for I 
will do Simpkins the justice to say that there 
was nothing slow about him. He and his 
father split up, temporarily, over it, and, of 
course, it cost me the old man’s trade and 
friendship. I want to say right here that the 
easiest way in the world to make enemies is 
to hire friends. 

I lost sight of Simpkins for a while and 
then he turned up at the office one morning 
as friendly and as familiar as ever. Said he 
was a reporter and wanted to interview me 
on the December wheat deal. Of course, I 
wouldn't talk on that, but I gave him a little 
fatherly advice—told him he would sleep in 
a hall bedroom all his life if he didn’t quit 
his foolishness and go back to his father, 
though I didn’t really believe it. Hethanked 
me and went off and wrote a column about 
what I might have said about December 
wheat, and someway gave the impression that 
I had said it. 

The next I heard of Simpkins he was dead, 
The Associated Press dispatches announced 
it, the Cuban Junta confirmed it, and last of 
all, a long dispatch from Simpkins himself 
detailed the circumstances leading up to the 
“atrocity,’? as the headlines in his paper 
called it. 

I got a long wire from Ezra’s father asking 
me to see the managing editor and find out 
the facts for him. It seemed that the paper 
had thought a heap of Simpkins and that he 
had been sent out to Cuba as a correspondent, 
and stationed with the Insurgent army. 
Simpkins in Cuba had evidently lived up 
to the reputation of Simpkins in Chicago. 
When there was any news he sent it, and 
when there wasn’t he just made news and 
sent that along. 

The first word of his death had come in his 
own letter, brought across on a filibustering 
steamer and wired on from Jacksonville. It 
told, with close attention to detail—some- 
thing he had learned since he left me—how 
he had strayed away from the little band of 
insurgents with which he had been out scout- 
ing and had blundered into the Spanish lines. 
He had been promptly made a prisoner, and, 
despite his papers proving his American 
citizenship, and the nature of his job, and the 
red cross on his sleeve, he had been tried by 
drumhead court martial and sentenced to be 
shot at dawn. All this he had written out, 
and then, that his account might be com- 
plete, he had gone on and imagined his own 
execution. This was written in a sort of 
pigeon, or perhaps you would call it black 
Spanish, English, and let on to be the work 
of the eyewitness to whom Simpkins had 
confided his letter. He had been the sentry 
over the prisoner, and for a small bribe in 
hand and the promise of a larger one from 
the paper he had turned his back on 
Simpkins while he wrote out the story, and 
afterward had deserted and carried it to the 
Cuban lines. 

The account ended: ‘‘ Then, as the order 
to fire was given by the lieutenant, Sefior 
Simpkins raised his eyes toward Heaven and 
cried: ‘I protest in the name of my American 
citizenship!’’’ At the end of the letter, and 
not intended for publication, was scrawled: 
“This is a bully scoop for you, boys, but it’s 
pretty tough on me. Good-by. Simpkins.’’ 

The managing editor dashed a tear from 
his eye when he read this to me, and gulped 
a little as he said: ‘‘I can’t help it; he was 
such a d d thoughtful boy. Why, he 
even remembered to inclose descriptions for 
the pictures!’ : 

Simpkins’ last story covered the whole of 
the front page and three columns of the sec- 
ond, and it just naturally sold cords of 
papers. His editor demanded that the State 
Department take it up, though the Spaniards 
denied the execution or any previous knowl- 
edge of any such person as this Sefior 
Simpkins. That made another page in the 
paper, of course, and then they got up a 
memorial service, which was good for three 
columns. One of those fellows that you can 


_ Editor’s Note —This is the seventh ofthe Letters 
from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 


find in every office, who goes around and 
makes the boys give up their lunch money to 
buy flowers for the deceased aunt of the cel- 
lar boss’ wife, managed to collect twenty 
dollars among our clerks, and they sent a 
floral notebook, with ‘‘ Gone to Press’’ done 
in blue immortelles on the cover, as their 
“tribute.’’ 

I put ona plug hat and attended the serv- 
ice out of respect to his father. I had hardly 
got back to the office before I received a wire 
from Jamaica reading: ‘‘ Cable your cor- 
respondent here to Jet me have hundred. 
Notify father all hunk. Keep it dark from 
others. Simpkins.’’ 

I kept it dark and Ezra came back to life 
by easy stages and in such a way as not to 
attract any special attention to himself. He 
managed to get the impression around that 
he’d been snatched from the jaws of death by 
a rescue party at the last moment. The last 
I heard of him he was in New York and 
drawing ten thousand a year, which was more 
than he could have worked up to in the 
leather business in a century. 

Fifty or a hundred years ago, when there 
was good money in poetry,/a man with 
Simpkins’ imagination would naturally have 
been a bard, as I believe they used to call 
the top-notchers; and, once he was turned 
loose to root for himself, he instinctively 
smelled out the business where he could use 
a little poetic license and made a hit in it. 

When a pup has been born to point par- 
tridges there’s no use trying to run a fox 
with him. Iwas a little uncertain about you 
at first, but I guess the Lord intended you to 
hunt with the pack. Get the scent in your 
nostrils and keep your nose to the ground, 
and don’t worry too much about the end of 
the chase. The fun of the thing’s in the run 
and not in the finish. 

Your affectionate father, 
JOHN GRAHAM. 


Qed 
The Hing of Dudes 


R. CHARLES BANCROFT DILLING- 
HAM, who, in addition to managing 
theatres. and dramatic stars, serves as confi- 
dential representative of Mr.Charles Frohman, 
is a man of unique originality. He was a 
newspaper man before he entered the theat- 
rical field, and when he first went to New 
York he experienced many trials. 

““T got to the point,’’ he relates, ‘‘ where 
the only thing between me and Fate was a 
plate of buckwheat cakes.”’ 

He had had years of experience as a jour- 
nalist, but was boyish in appearance. One of 
the newspapers of Manhattan prefers to recruit 
its force from the ranks of untrained young 
men, advancing them as they learn the pecul- 
iar needs and methods of that particular 
journal. This gave Dillingham an_ idea. 
Assuming the réle of a raw youth he applied 
to the editor, saying that he had long cher- 
ished the ambition to become a reporter. 

His seeming ingenuousness made an 
impression and he was engaged at a boy’s 
salary. With the zest of a neophyte he 
accepted instruction in details which he had 
mastered a decade before. At first he care- 
fully avoided in his copy the télltale marks 
of the journalist, writing his reports on fools- 
cap with painful and Spencerian precision, 
and paying vast attention to margins. He 
did not omit, however, to make his matter 
sparkle. 

The office believed it had made a rare dis- 
covery and the unusually ‘‘ promising youth ”’ 
was soon promoted to the post of dramatic 
critic. 

An incident that had occurred several years 


before, in Chicago, had displayed Mr. 
Dillingham’s. resourcefulness. An Indian 


Maharaja had arrived from Nepal, and this 
potentate refused to see any of the newspaper 
men, saying that he would meet only men of 
title. 

Dillingham went to a costumer’s’and rigged 
himself up in glittering style. Then behind 
white horses he was driven to the Maharaja’s 
hotel, and, followed by a train of reporters, 
marched to that nobleman’s apartments. An 
engraved card announced ‘‘ The American 
King of the Dudes,”’ and Dillingham and his 
party were admitted. 

“ These,”’ said Dillingham, indicating the 
dozen or more journalists, ‘ are my secre- 
taries.’? The next day, doubtless to the great 
amazement of the imposing Asiatic, ‘there 
appeared elaborate interviews with him in 
every paper in Chicago. 
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Fac-simile title page of these 
beautiful waltzes 

CREOLE RELLES march, 

by J.B. Lampe. The march 

hit of the country. It's 

great. 


| YIOLA, Waltzes (cut of 
/;ame above), by Gustin, one 
of the best compositions 
»ver published. a 

| FLIPITY FLOP.—An ex- SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE 
)remely catchy+march two- | —march two-step, new, by 
| step. Gustin. 

When Knighthood was in SILKS AND RAGS. 

flower Waltzes. The most | Waltzes, by Stone, Delight- 
jooputar in America, by | ful melody. 


ne DANCE OF THE BROWN- 
| ISIS, by Morse, an Egyp- | IES. Very catchy, charac- 
| jan intermezzo. 


teristic. 
| SONGS YOU SHOULD LOVE 
“ Lenore, My Own Lenore.” 
‘The Jack-O’-Lantern Man "' (a new Southern song). 
“Creole Belles " song (new) 
| “Good-Bye, Miss Sadie Green."’— Our latest darky song. 
} “The Saint and the Sinner" (great semi-sacred song). 
} “Indeed.”—A beautiful ballad. 
THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO. 
P 141 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH. 
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S In order to introduce Boycre’s MONTHLY 
in your home we make you a present 
j appreciated by every lady. Boyce’s 
# Monthly is beautifully illustrated in 
b colors and contains the writings of popu- 
) lar authors, as well as other instructive 
_and interesting reading. Send only ten 
2 cents fora trial subscription to Boyce’s 
Monthly and get by return mail the 
& centerpiece, 6 large doilies and 2 
_smat!l ones— 270 square inches of linen , 
—stamped with the latest designs, as 
t illustration shows. All different, on 
fine linen, ready to work, and they are 
ABSOLUTELY FREE! Address 
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ide by a Missouri Man in one year, growing Ginseng, 
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HINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
JOPLIN, MO. 
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THE 


Good Old Yale’s Birthday 
Party 
(Concluded from Page 9) 


But the pictures that made the strongest 
hit with the old graduates were those depict- 
ing defunct habits and customs of Yale under- 
graduate life: the old-fashioned initiation 
into the freshman secret societies—a very 
realistic picture; the burial of Euclid; the 
Old Fence by night with students singing 
songs, and the same scene by day with the 
passers-by, and the effect upon the scene of 
the announcement of a baseball victory. 
When the nine enters it is carried off on a 
cloud of glory even as in the good young 
modern times. 

Vv 

N THE last day of the celebration came 
the conferring of the degrees. This 
was where the President appeared, and it is 
not impolite to say that while Mr. Edmund 
Clarence Stedman was reading his commem- 
orative poem, and while Mr. Justice Brewer 
was pronouncing his commemorative address, 
and even while Professor Goodell’s superb 
Greek Festival hymn was being given with 
Professor Parker’s distinguished music, a 
great many in that closely packed audience 
were straining to get a look at the President 
who fights and writes and shoots and climbs 
mountains when he is not governing these 

United States. 

They wanted to see him more than Marquis 
Ito or Admiral Sampson, who was so shattered 
in health that he had to be helped to his place 
down the stage when it came his time to be 
presented the degree of LL.D. They did not 
care to be bothered with mere educators and 
scientists, or novelists and magazine editors. 
They wanted to see President Roosevelt. In- 
deed, when it came time for him to receive 
his degree — he was held until the last — and 
all the audience out of respect arose when he 


| did, some of the alumni in the gallery shouted, 


“Sit down, sit down; we can’t see him,’’ to 
the visiting dignitaries and delegates on the 
stage who had also arisen. They had come 
there, many of these old graduates, from many 
miles away, and they did not mean to be 
cheated out of this part of it. They did not 
care for a little thing like academic dignity; 
they wanted to see the President and get near 
him. The request was made before the as- 
semblage was dismissed that the audience 
would please remain in their places until the 
Academic Procession had passed out. But 
the Academic Procession, when last seen in 
that building, was hopelessly mixed up and 
discouraged, and asurging crowd of American 
people was trying to get within gazing dis- 
tance of their President. It was not very kind 
or dignified, perhaps, to break up an aca- 
demic procession. But after all, it was a 
healthy sort of demonstration with which to 
terminate a very successful event. 


Deed 
Growing Hybrid Fruit 


FFORTS are being made to cross the 
grape-fruit with the orange, and already 
with some success. It is thought that some 
new and valuable fruits may be created in 
this way. A very satisfactory hybrid has 
been obtained between the Tangerine orange 
and the ‘‘ pomelo,’’ which is the proper horti- 
cultural name of the grape-fruit. 

The grape-fruit — so called because its large 
spherical fruits grow 1n grapelike clusters of 
from three to eighteen—has only recently 
come into popular favor. Fifteen years ago 
it was practically unknown as a commercial 
product, though Florida people considered it 
tonic and refreshing. For lack of market, 
great quantities of pomelos were left to rot 
annually in the Flowery Peninsula. But 
Northern visitors in that part of the country 
learned to know and like the grape-fruit, and 
a demand was created by their desire for it on 
their return home. 

Fifteen years ago the first pomelos were 
shipped to New York and Philadelphia, and 
were sold for fifty cents a barrel. But the 
taste for them grew, and better prices were 
soon realized. The great freeze of 1894-5 
reduced the crop to a large extent, and the 
few pomelos sold that year brought enormous 
prices, sometimes as much as from $15 to $20 
a box. The ordinary price nowadays is from 
$4 to $7 a box. Thousands of the trees have 
been newly set out in Florida, and the pros- 
pect is that the supply will keep pace with the 
demand which has been created by the increas- 
ing appreciation of fruit consumers. If the 
experiments in crossing it with the orange 
prove as successful as is hoped, some interest- 
ing novelties in the fruit line may be expected. 
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SPANISH—FRENCH—GERMAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered Through Our Language 


"PHONE METHOD 


and Marvelous Speaking Records 


Any person can, at his own home, Without a Teacher, in spare 
moments acquire perfect conversational fluency in Spanish, 
French or German. 


Special Xmas Offer, $40.00 xeavear price, 


$5.00 with order $5.00 a month $67.50 


ro per cent. allowed to those making full cash payment. 
Our records can be used on either Phonograph or Graphophone. 


All our records are Masters, and are 
made by a New and Marvelous Process, 
which is used and controlled solely by us, 
and enables us to supply the most Perfeet 
and Distinet records ever put on the market. 
A quality simply impossible to produce by the 
old methods, and heretofore considered impos- 
sible to attain. They are unexcelled for 
Purity of Utteranee and free from the 
metallic harshness characteristic of the com- 
mon phonograph, Each word or sentence can 
be repeated on the Phone thousands of times. 


The Rosenthal Common- Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry, which 
we use, has been endorsed by 876,000 teachers 
and pupils as the only system by which a 
practical speaking mastery of foreign tongues 
can be acquired. It has stood the test of years ; 
is used in every civilized country, and though 
often imitated has baffled the skill of the 
expert and remains unequalled. You learn 
to speak from thre very first lesson in practical 
sentences adapted to every-day necessities. 


Pronunciation must 
be heard in order 
to be imitated. 


This problem we have 
solved. 


CUT OUT AND SIGN COUPON 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, New York 


I herewith enclose $5.00 as first payment, for which please send me the complete outfit for the 
Language, consisting of 'Phone, Listening Device, 25 Records and set of 10 Text Books. If satisfactory I 
agree to pay balance of $35.00 in 7 monthly installments of $5.00 each. Goods to remain your property 
until payments are completed, 

it ts also agreed that I can return the goods prepaid within three days of receipt, and my money to be 
returned provided the goods are received in perfect condition by yo. 
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It will please you 
and prices will 
astonish you. 
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THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Cash Buyers’ Union 158-168 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Our referenee: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago 


known before for such high-grade, re- 
liable instruments. Write for special 
prices on complete BAND OUTFITS, 
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"BOOKER T. WASHINGTON’S: 
Story of My Life and Work 


More than an autobiography. More than the life of one man. 
A discussion of the progressing conditions of the negro, told in 
narrative style and interwoven with an inspiring story of self 
help. No library is complete without it. Four hundred intensely 
interesting pages. Eighty accurate illustrations, Price, $1.50 
postpaid. Return at our expense if not O. K. 
AGENTS The thirty-fifth thousand is now being sold. 

increasing. No book competes with it. 
tunity, and everybody knows the book because of our heavy advertising. 
Start you at our own expense. Write to-day for our proposition. 


J.L. NICHOLS & CO., 21 Main 
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The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented. They are worth three closets. Save 
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Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s profit 
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Tom L, Johnson Count Tolstoy Harriet Prescott Spofford Henry M. Stanley W. T. Stead 


“‘The magazine SUCCESS should be an integral part of every American home.’’— Benjamin Harrison 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


It is the brightest, most up to date and most beautifully illustrated magazine published. No American magazine is so widely clipped and 
quoted by periodicals of all kinds —none is so eagerly read by its subscribers — none has so great an influence for the upbuilding of manhood 
and womanhood. THE SUCCESS IDEA is the broadest upon whielf’ any magazine has been founded ; it has the widest ramifications; it means 
the most to every one. Yet SUCCESS is not a “‘ one idea paper’’—it is a general magazine of the highest class, with a distinct literary flavor 
of its own. In two years’ time, its circulation has grown from 75,000 to 300,000, and it is still increasing by the steady upbuilding demand of 


a people who know what they want—-AND GET IT. 


NOTABLE SPECIAL ARTICLES FOR 1902 


“President Roosevelt’s Early Life in the 


‘The Advantages of Business Consolidation,’ by Charles M. Schwab 
“The Law as a Stepping Stone to Public Life,”’ 
by Senator Chauncey M. Depew 
‘“The Growth of Americanism — Its Predominating Influence,”’ 
by W. T. Stead 
“‘The Superiority of the American Girl,’’ by Sarah Grand 
‘The Making of a Railroad Man,” by A. J. Cassatt 


Rockies,” by “Buffalo Bill” (Hon. Wm. F. Cody) 


‘‘ Failure and Inspiration,’’ by Hon. B. B. Odell, Jr. 

‘(The Need of Young Men in Politics,’’ by Hon. Galusha A. Grow 
‘(Education Late in Life,’’ by Hamilton Wright Mabie 

‘The Man and His Salary,’”’ by Lyman J. Gage 

‘‘The Habit of Charity,’’ by Count Tolstoy 

“The Public Use of Wealth,’’ by Edward Everett Hale 

“ Taxation and Its Limitations,’’? by Tom L. Johnson 


“How I Will Reach the North Pole Next Year’’— Evelyn B. Baldwin 


The last word from Explorer Baldwin sent to SUCCESS, per Steamer Frithjof, from Camp Ziegler, Franz Josef Land. Nothing more will 
be heard from Mr. Baldwin until late in August, 1902. 


“Conquest of the Air,’? by A. Graham Bell and Alberto Santos-Dumont 
‘“‘Transmuting Leisure into Success,’’ by Sir Thomas Lipton 

“ The Air Brake Did It — The Evolution of Railroading,’’ by James J. Hill 
“Mixing Brains with the Soil,’? by Prof. I. P. Roberts 

“ Thrift,’? by Andrew Carnegie 


‘Physical Culture as a Life-Giver,’’ by Prof. Dudley A. Sargent 
‘““The Navy and Its Needs,’’ by Admiral George Dewey 

‘What is the American Peril,’’ by Joseph Chamberlain 

‘“The Romance of Plymouth Church,’’ by S. V. White 

“ Marriage,’’ by Mary A. Livermore 


“ American Invention in the Old World,’’ by Hiram Maxim 


1 ‘ A series of hitherto unpublished reminiscences of the great emancipator, which 
New Stories of Abraham Lincoln will constitute one of the most striking magazine features of the year. 


Edwin Markham, author of ‘‘ The Man with the Hoe,” 


and other stirring poems, will con- 
tribute to SUCCESS during 1902. Some of his subjects will be: 
“The Redemptive Power of Work,’ “The House of the Soul,’ 
“The Imagination as a Practical Force,’ “‘The Heroic in the 
Human and Common,’ and “The Saving Power of Poetry.” 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox has also been engaged as a special 


contributor and will write on the 
following subjects: ‘‘ The Disadvantages of Greed,” “The Makers 
of Misery,” “ Optimism Compared with Gold,” “ Consolation of a 
Noble Life,” “‘ Contentment and Its Inestimable Value,’ and “Envy 
Shoots at Others but Hits Itself.” 


{ i The character of the fiction which SUCCESS will present to its readers during the coming year 
Fiction and Humor will be of the very highest order, No expense has been spared to secure the services of the great- 


est short-story writers of the age. Among them are Frank H. Spearman, Frederick Palmer, the noted war correspondent, Mrs. Burton ° 


Harrison, Cy Warman, John Oxenham, Robert Barr, Phillip Verrill Mighels, Jack London, Howard Fielding, Amelia E. Barr, Maurice 
Hewlett, author of “The Forest Lovers ;’”’ Gertrude Atherton, and many others. ‘‘ How to be Optimistic Under Pessimistic Conditions” 
will be told in the famous cartoons of the eminent artist, Albert Levering, with humorous verse and stories by such well-known fun 
makers as R. K. Munkittrick, editor of J/wdge, Carolyn Wells, Lee Fairchild, Jerome K. Jerome, Robert J. Burdette, Alfred J. Waterhouse 
and Bor i Davis. The humor in SUCCESS is the kind that fills your soul with sunshine and makes you smile during the hours 
of hardest toil. : 


Talks with Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia 


In a unique series of articles Uncle Sam will tell the young men of the United States where best to seek and develop their oppor- 
tunities, and our patron goddess, Columbia, will talk to the gentier sex on many interesting themes. Both will speak in their own 
quaint style through some of the best-known and most-successful men and women of the day. 


S U G C E S S is sending a special representative through Europe to secure special articles on the great 
questions of the day by the most eminent living authorities. 


Art Features SUCCESS illustrations are already famous. 


executed in the best style by noted artists. 


Its cover designs and text illustrations will continue to be 
Among these may be mentioned Maxfield Parrish, J. C. 


Leyendecker, Will Crawford, Mrs. Weber, F. R. Gruger, Jean Paleologue, Louis Fleming, Howard McCormick, Frank Verbeck, Wm. 
De L. Dodge, Albert Levering, Egbert N. Clark, Albert Hencke, Herman Heyer and Charles Sarka. 


Practically every copy of SUCCESS is sold by the 15th of the month of issue. Vo free sample copies can be sent. Buy a copy of your 
newsdealer; but if you wish to be sure to obtain SUCCESS regularly, enter your name upon our regular subscription list. 


$1.00 PER ANNUM 


10 CENTS A COPY 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 199 University Building, Washington Square, NEW YORK 


Dudley A. Sargent R. K. Munkittrick 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
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This Attractive 
CALENDAR 


for 1902, artistically printed 
in ten colors, size 10 x 12 
inches, combines _ utility 
with beauty; a pleasing 
wall decoration for home 
or office. Sent free. Fill 
out and mail coupon. 


“THE PRUDENTIAL GIRL OF 1902.” 


The Prudential 


Life Insurance Policy is a generous 
and welcome Christmas gift, assur- 
ing your family of future comfort. 


Write for information, Dept. M. 


The Prudential BS 


Insurance Company of America 
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EXAMINE THE PACKAGE YOU RECEIVE AND MAKE SURE 
THAT IT BEARS OUR TRADE-MARK 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
President Newark,N. J. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL, Newark, N.J. 
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CEMENTING MANCHURIA TO THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 


{71S more than a hundred miles into Manchuria that you 
encounter this striking material evidence of the 
‘ Russianization of Manchuria—a Russian town being 
uilt side by side with the decaying, germ-infected collec- 
‘on of hovels which compose the Chinese town. The resi- 
ences of this Russian town are of wood perhaps, or brick or 
tone, as taste determines. They are pleasant to look upon, 
pos Indeed, the homes of merchant or miner or officer or 
ven of mujik in Siberia or Manchuria are much handsomer 
nan those in Russia. Generous verandas circle the home of 

railway official; cool awnings of blue, shifting with the 
un, protect these porches from its rays. Young trees are 
lanted along the new-made streets. Occasionally a block is 
eserved for a miniature park and, again, there are trees fresh 
lanted and the color and fragrance of flowers. This is the 
der, the loveliness, the system, the cleanliness which 
‘ussia in Manchuria is building side by side with Chinese 
ggregations of corruption, disease, disorder and all un- 
jightliness. If the Russian is uncivilized, as it has been 
“he fashion to declare, at least in Manchuria he is erecting 
‘recisely those very things which, in America, we look upon 
s the results and proofs of civilization. 

You go into the Chinese town and ask for food. It is there 
1 abundance—but you will not eat it. There is nothing 
amiliar, nothing appetizing, nothing that suggests the food 
roducts of America. But you will find a European restau- 
ant in the Russian town, and there you may have what you 
ike; quite as much indeed as you can get in an American 
own of ten times its size— bread made from American flour, 
(merican sugar-cured ham, American canned fruits from the 
'acific Coast, and so forth. If you will go up the street to the 
‘ussian store you will find American salmon from the 
_‘olumbia, American canned meats from the Central West, 
_nd American condensed milk and cream from Illinois. 


The Czar’s Army of Civilizers 


_\learly, American trade in Manchuria does not seem to 
_jave been injured as yet by this Russianinvasion. If condi- 
ions could only continue as to the American commercial 
bserver they present themselves at present, none of us could 
f Ind cause for commercial alarm at the sight of the Russian 
agin Manchuria. For it appears to the observer who has in 
\ —aind America’s commercial interests that, for the moment at 
-2ast, American markets have been increased by the forward 
ovement of the Muscovite in Asia. It does not accord with 
_|ur former notion, of course, but there is the fact, and it is 
n facts that we must reason to theories and not from theo- 
‘that we must reason to facts. It is a fact deceptive per- 
and misleading, and therefore after a while it might be 
well to take it up again and see just what it means. 
hy should you be astonished at these signs of our peace- 
lactivity?’? said a Russian officer. ‘‘ Why, man! peace- 
activity is what we are after. Our soldiers clear the way 


roads possible, towns possible, commerce possible. 
lization ; 
features it is very like your own. 
of Russia; 
more to the same meaningful purport. 


desolating. 
And yet that is the story which animosity tells of us. 
sented so long that we are used to it and are silent before it.’’ 

It is not intended in this paper to minimize the soldier in Manchuria. He 
is there, and there in large numbers. He is there with his gun with bayonet 
always fixed (it is a singular circumstance and more typical of Russia 
than any one fact I can select that the Russian bayonet is always 
But the Russian soldier is in Manchuria not with rifle and sword 
only but with shovel and pick-ax and adz and all the implements of 


That is not our purpose. 


toil, as indeed is the case in Siberia and in Russia itself. 
For the Russian soldier is more of a laboring man, after 
all, than he is a military man. He digs, and builds and 
plants far more than he fights. Russian soldiers were seen 
digging a drain on the grounds of the superb museum which 
Grodekoff has erected at Khabaroff. 

Yes, the soldier is there and his bayonet is there and the 
shot which means death is there. But though all these are 
present in Manchuria, they are, combined, but the single 
crimson thread of the fabric of empire which Russia is weav- 
ing throughout that mighty dominion. The martial note is 
not dominant. The sound of hammer and saw, the grating 
swish of the mixing mortar, the click of mason’s trowel on 
bricks of rapidly rising walls, the drone of the saw and the 
drum of hammer from one end of Manchuria to another — 
these are the sounds which greet and soothe and reassure you. 

Again and yet again you are impressed with this—the 
Russian soldier in Manchuria is a laboring man first and a 
military man afterward. It is an item not to be overlooked. 
Indeed, the Russian soldier must be most carefully considered 
by those who are estimating the forces influencing the world 
at present. No toil is too heavy for him; no hardship is to 
him a hardship at all. He will fell trees, excavate ditches, 
build houses with the same good humor with which he will 
go into action where wounds and death are his sure reward. 


Empire-Builders in Railway Uniform 


In Manchuria there are three classes of the Russian soldier; 
the Cossack first, then the railway guard, and then numbers 
of that host of which the Russian army is composed, the com- 
mon soldier of the Empire. The railway guards are of first 
importance in this paper because they are the second visible 
instrument of the Russianization of this dominion, the first 
visible instrument being of course the railway itself. But, 
having the railway, it becomes necessary to guard it, and 
that, not for to-day or to-morrow, but so long as danger 
exists; and of the existence or probability of danger to her 
investment Russia herself, of course, must be the judge. 

Therefore in Manchuria there are tens of thousands of rail- 
way guards. In certain particulars they are picked men. 
To a man, they are large men physically; almost to a man, 
they are below thirty years of age. Man for man, they are of 
higher intelligence and greater stability than either Cossack 
or common soldier, and without exception share with Cossack 
and common soldier an indifference to danger and death. All 
soldier each of them, and yet all farmer each of them, and by 
the same token men of all work at your service, are these per- 
manent makers of empire. Every man of them who is mar- 
ried has his wife with him and his children and all his earthly 
possessions. Every man who is not married is thinking of 
getting married; and one cannot resist the feeling that in its 
unseen and tactful way the Government is encouraging each 
bachelor guard who sentinels the railway in Manchuria to 
take to himself one of those round-cheeked, broad-backed, 
deep-breasted peasant girls of Russia. 

The Russian women in the interior of Manchuria are wives 
of those hearty, wholesome-looking, bearded giants, the rail- 
way guards. One hundred and thirty-six versts in the interior 


We have our notion of civi- 
we think it as good as yours; and you must admit that in its external 
The soldier helps to make it for the people 
the people of Russia do not make it for the soldier;’? and much 
“And,” he added with a trace of bitter- 
“we do not march up and down with torch and sword, slaying, pillaging, 
What good would that do us or anybody? 
We have been misrepre- 
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The White Invasion of China 
af By Albert J. Beveridge 


you may find them at the scarce erected stations of the great 
railroad which is now being constructed. They are there 
selling milk or melons or berries or quass (a delightful non- 
intoxicating Russian drink made out of black bread). So 
far have Russian and Siberian conditions reproduced them- 
selves in Manchuria that the only difference you can observe 
at a railway station is the unfinished nature of the road and 
the increasing number of Coreans and Chinese. 

For the Russian peasant is there, as he is in Western 
Siberia; and the Russian peasant’s wife is there, as she is in 
Siberia; and the little white-haired children with the pale 
blue eye of the Slav are there, as they are in Siberia. And, 
as in Siberia and Russia, the little girls from eight to twelve 
are universally carrying in their arms infant brothers and 
sisters of as many months or even weeks. For Russian chil- 
dren are being born in Manchuria. And the land where a 
people’s dead are buried, where a people’s children are born, 
becomes, to that people, sacred soil. Russian homes, not for 
railway official only, but for the peasant guard are springing 
up throughout Manchuria. Russian fields are being languidly 
cultivated by Russian hands. It is all quite “‘ temporary,’ 
of course; you can read it for yourself in the treaty. And 
besides, the railway guard’s term of enlistment, or rather his 
contract, is for only five years. But the Slav root strikes 
quickly into new soil. 

And so it is that, gradually, naturally, plausibly, with that 
appearance of good faith (and who shall say in any case that 
it is not good faith in fact?)—the master mind, who has 
planned this most extraordinary conquest of territory in the 
history of the world, has provided the elements of permanent 
occupation and unbreakable control, should that course later 
appear to be dictated by events. For your Russian states- 
man is a great consultor of events; and so is every public 
man who deserves that large title —statesman. 


Colonists in the Place of Land Pirates 


The land occupied by the Manchurian railway guards and 
their families is only, so far as I could find, along the north- 
eastern and nerthwestern portions of the railway. It was 
vacant land. There is no external evidence of its ever before 
having been occupied. A gentleman connected with the 
Chinese telegraph service and familiar with every foot of 
Manchuria, told me that many tens of thousands of acres of 
fertile land in Manchuria had not been occupied within his 
recollection, and his personal observation extended back over 
a period of forty years. It is a strange phenomenon. But 
one explanation exists—and that only partially accounts for 
it. That explanation is that all eastern and northeastern 
Manchuria was so terrorized by the robber bands which for 
more than a century have had free hand there, that the 
farmer and trader and merchant abandoned the soil. In lower 
Manchuria the robbers have licensed commerce so as not to 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs for them, as their 
unrestrained outrages did in the territory now referred to. 
It ison this land, from which the inhabitants have been driven 
by fear, that you may find the families of the Russian railway 
guard established. ‘‘ How much land do each of you have?”’ 
was asked of one of them. 
‘All we can use; and why not? this is nobody’s land.’’ 


And it is so. One of the most beautiful valleys within the 
length and breadth of Manchuria was found to be utterly 
uninhabited and with little trace that it had ever been inhab- 
ited. And yet that valley isanatural granary. Climate and 
soil make it equal, for agricultural purposes, to any part of 
the United States, and its charming frame of mountains, 
which, when you reach them, you find to rise abruptly from 
the level plain, gives.to this natural home of industry an 
engaging and varied beauty. 


fin American Monument to Russian Progress 


We are now about one hundred and fifty miles into the inte- 
rior of Manchuria. We find it rapidly undergoing the same 
process with which we in the Philippines are, with so much 
difficulty, engaged; with which Germany in Shan-Tung, with 
so much outlay of wealth, is engaged; with which England 
in South Africa is engaged with blood and bayonet and burn- 
ing villages and conquering hosts and ruinous expenditure 
and with dissolving prestige. We are one hundred and fifty 
miles into Manchuria, which is being Russianized under our 
very eyes; and the soldier appears, as yet, to be the least 
important instrument of dominion. Thus far the Russian 
elements of empire seem to be brick and mortar, shovel and 
wagon, quarry and wall, houses and homes, women and chil- 
dren, order and system. 

And now piled up by the side of the temporary track — (one 
hundred and fifty miles into the interior, mind you)—you 
behold another Russian element of empire. It is a great 
white monument covered with canvas. It is important that 
you should know what this is, for the trained observer soon 
acquires the instinctive understanding that things vital and 
full of meaning must be looked for in the incidental and occa- 
sional. Some Chinamen, at an officer’s request, remove the 
canvas which conceals this great pile, and you find that this 
monument of Russian progress in Manchuria is built of five 
thousand sacks of American flour. It is a strange feeling 
which steals over you when you read on the sacks the name 
of the mills and the name of the State—‘‘ Washington, 
U.S. A.’’—a strange feeling and a sense of confusion, for you 
are in Manchuria—that forbidden land, that region concealed 
from the eyes of the rest of the world by black clouds of ter- 
rible rumor. You are in Manchuria, where you have been 
told that Russia is building her authority with the bones and 
skulls of amurdered population, riveted and held in place by 
chains and bayonets andrifles. But you have beheld nothing, 
thus far, but peace and industry; and perhaps an idea steals 
imperceptibly over your mind that you have been mistaken in 
your understanding of Russian methods of expansion. Atall 
events one thought repeats itself in your mind whether you 
will or no, and that thought is that here, with all the outward 
necessaries of civilized life about you, among which are five 
thousand sacks of American flour from Washington, U.S. A., 
you stand in perfect security, where ten years ago you would 
have been instantly and surely murdered by bands of brigands. 


One Hundred Thousand Boxers on a Strike 


Chinese workingmen are building the railroad. There are 
hundreds of them, thousands of them, tens of thousands of 
them. They are busy constructing grades, not with horses 
and scrapers and all of our modern labor-saving devices, but 
with each man bearing two baskets of earth (each basket at 
the end of a bamboo pole across his shoulders) from where it 
is dug in the cut to where it is emptied on the fill. These 
Chinese laborers look good-humored; they appear well fed; 
they give all the evidences of happiness and contentment. 
They laugh at you, shout at you, joke with you, say things to 
you rough and unrepeatable, but quite as kindly and of the 
same character as you might hear from men building a rail- 
road anywhere in America. 

They are at work on buildings, too. Excellent masons they 
make; and above all, superb stone-cutters. In this occupa- 
tion their patience is invaluable. You cannot imagine how 
independent they are. The railroad company experienced a 
serious difficulty at one time because the Chinese laborers 
struck. These laborers are paid eighty copecks a day in 
winter and sixty copecks a day in summer (two copecks make 
a cent of our money). Such wages were never heard of 
before in this or indeed any portion of China. It is many, 
many times the pay of the Russian ordinary common soldier 
and almost equals the pay of the Russian-Manchurian railway 
guard. It was too heavy a drain upon the railway resources, 
and this summer the company attempted to reduce the wages 
to forty copecks a day. One hundred thousand Chinamen 
and more instantly quit work. The alternative was presented 
to the Government of restoring the former and exorbitant 
wages or abandoning work upon the road. The men won, the 
wages were restored and work was resumed. Astonishing, is 
it not? We all thought that the currency paid Chinamen by 
Russians for enforced labor was lash on back? and that dis- 
obedience was met with chains and muskets, yet a strike of 
Chinese laborers in Manchuria was successful. 

All of these Chinese laborers, as before remarked, seemed 
contented andhappy. They were found, among other things, 
building a church in the new town of Hmanpo, two hundred 
miles into Manchuria. And these same men, only a year ago, 
were Boxers, frenzied fanatics, butchering without mercy 
man, woman and child, slaying even their own kind who 
refused them active aid. It is a method worth considering — 
that of changing these furies, these demons (for such only 
twelve months before they were) into peaceful and happy 
laborers not only pleased with their lot but rejoicing in it. 

What, then, isthat method? It is the simple and traditional 
method of Russia to strike when you strike, and to spare not 
when you are striking. It is to wage war while war exists 
and to employ the methods of peace only when war is over. 


Editor’s Note —This is the second of Senator Beveridge's papers 
on the political and commercial situation in the Far East. 
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The great Skobeleff at Goek Tepe refused to accept the sur- 
render of the heroic Tepens, who had terrorized Central Asia 
for a thousand years; and he slaughtered more than 20,000 
men, women and children in a single day. It seemed quite 
terrible, but it is hard to see that it is any more terrible to 
destroy 20,000 men, women and children in twenty-four 
hours and secure peace for all time, than it is to destroy that 
number during twenty-four years, and in the process increase 
the irritation, the disorder and the feud. From the red day 
of Goek Tepe to this hour, system, order, law, safety to trav- 
eler, security of commerce and all of those things which go to 
make up civilization have existed in Central Asia, as firmly 
guarded as they are in the United States. 

And so in Manchuria, when the great Boxer uprising began 
(and it began in Manchuria with the historic attack on 
Blagovestchensk), the smiling Russian with his mild blue eye 
and his kindly bearing became, in truth, what rumor pictures 
him to the Anglo-Saxon world—a man of the sword and of 
blood. Russia was caught unprepared. The frontier towns 
which bordered Manchuria and the Amur were practically 
defenseless. Hundreds of Russians were slain. The diabo- 
lism of some of the massacres does not admit of description. 
But Grodekoff at Khabaroff and Alexeff at Port Arthur poured 
every available man into Manchuria. It was fire and sword 
and death. It was war. There were no attempts to deal 
with murderers by peaceful means. There were no attempts 
to pacify or cajole while villages were burning. While the 
conditions of war lasted Russia waged war. And she waged 
no ‘‘ milk and water’’ war; she waged a war of blood. And 
when she had finished it was finished indeed, just as, every- 
where and always, Russia’s task has been finished forever 
when once she has concluded a border conflict. 

For it is worth the attention of all men, that when Russia 
has once inflicted her punishment there never has been any 
recurrence of insurrection. Where Russian law and order 
and system have been established they have remained, 
upheld not by the bayonets of the soldiers who established 
them, but by the hands of the very people among whom and 
against whose resistance they were planted. Among all the 
defects of her civilization, and there are many, very many, 
indeed, its virtues are striking and elemental; andoneof the 
chief of these virtues is stability. 


Boxers Who Have Become Church:Buiiders 


And so in Manchuria thousands of men who bear on their 
forehead the scar which distinguishes the Boxer of the most 
ultra type (for the radical, determined, genuine fanatic wears 
a scar made by a cut in the forehead next to where the root 
of hair begins to grow) are now smiling, chaffing, happy, even 
jolly, laboring men upon the Russian railroad, constructors 
of Russian buildings, and, most striking of all in its antithesis, 
the builders even of a Russian church. For among the 
workingmen who were building this church at Hmanpo were 
several Boxers. They confessed it cheerfully. ‘“‘ Why not? 
Everybody did it!’’ said one young former Boxer to the inter- 
preter. Oh, yes, everybody did it! Also, everybody knew, 
too, that they never would be Boxers again or anything else 
but the loyal adherents of Russia. They understand her now. 
They understand that she is not to be trifled with, and that 
whoever touches Russian authority with violent hands has 
seized the currents of certain death. And equally inportant 
they understand that with Russia, when war is over, it is 
over, and that a kindly treatment, as natural and unobtrusive 
and pleasing as if they and the Russians had always dwelt 
together, is the characteristic of Russia and the Russians in 
time of peace, as death without mercy is the characteristic of 
Russia and Russians in time of war. 

For here again you are dazed by that phenomenon which 
startled you at Nikolsk and attracted your attention with less 
sharpness in Trans-Bakal Siberia: that Russian peasant and 
Chinese workingman and Corean laborer mingle together as 
though they were all of one race, one blood, one faith, and 
even of one nationality. It is a phenomenon to which atten- 
tion will be called again and again because it is fundamental; 
because it is one of the profound elements of Russia’s power 
in Asia, with its curious causes running far back into Russian 
history and character. 


What the Greek Church is Doing 


Great railways through the heart of Manchuria, with bridges 
which remind you, in their massiveness, of the structures of 
ancient Rome; with great grades and deep cuts; with build- 
ings for engines and equipment solid as fortresses — all this 
looks as if Russia intends to remain in Manchuria (and by 
the same token, all of this appears to indicate that Russia 
thinks Manchuria quite valuable). Brick and stone build- 
ings, homes of officials, cottages of peasants, the blond wives 
of a majority of the 40,000 railroad guards; the tow-headed 
children brought with their parents, and the still younger ones 
born on the soil o_ Manchuria itself—all these things indi- 
cate permanency of Russian occupation. And above all, 
Russian churches raising their semi-Oriental spires to heaven 
in the centre of every Russian town point to permanency of 
Russian occupation. 

Let us not pass so hurriedly these Russian churches which 
former Boxers are building, not by compulsion but for wages, 
in Manchuria. For with the Russian church the Russian 
priest has arrived in Manchuria, too. He is not there in 
droves or flocks or communities of monks. He is there only 
very occasionally and very unobtrusively. He acts the part 
of the apostle of peace—and he looks the part. Clad ina 
long robe of black, his blond hair combed straight back from 
his forehead and falling in picturesque masses of yellow curls 
on his sombre-clad shoulders, his abundant golden beard 
covering half his breast, his mild blue eyes: full of languid 
benevolence, the Russian priest in Manchuria is a circum- 
stance as soothing as it is picturesque. He appears to be 
attending only to the orthodox Russian flock of his church. 
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There is no irritating zeal for converts manifested 
priest which the national church of Russia sends to 
frontier. He is in no feverish hurry to convert the he 
It is not necessary for him to be in a hurry. Apparer | 
respects the religious opinions of those among whom he) 
placed as highly as he wishes.them to respect his religi 
opinions. He is apparently very tolerant. A Mohamn 
mosque does not offend the Russian priest; a Buddhist id) 
does not offend the Russian priest; a Chinese temple does 1 
offend the Russian priest. Nothing apparently offen 
To the unconverted, to the followers of other religions, 
all consideration and courtesy and sweet agreeable 
Above all, he does not debate, contend, argue. 

And yet the Russian church, with methods such 
succeeds in gathering communities, provinces, tr 
peoples within her fold. Itis done by the combined i 
of those thousand incidentals, which united are so ir 
in human thought and feeling. The beautiful service 
Russian church, the semi-Oriental adoration of even the 
highly educated and refined Russian worshiper, the 
sive kindliness of Russian priest toward the unbeliev 
bined with a certain stately attitude of superiority 
and innumerable other circumstances create an atm 
of gentle and reposeful and alluring Russian o 
Even the antagonism of the priests of other religions i: 
first into quiescence and then into actual friendliness, 

Three hundred miles and more in the heart of Man 
converted Chinaman was met. He had become a me) 
the Russian orthodox church. He had cut off his q 
wore his hair like a European, dressed like one and ma 
elaborate Russian sign of the Cross on greeting you. — 
you observe a striking fact on looking into this c 
Chinaman’s case—his Christianization has not ma 
unpopular with his fellows. And this fact, when follo 
reveals the most remarkable situation of which there 
record; for, mirabile dictu/ the Chinese Buddhist p 
this particular place comes to the Russian orthodox prie 
gives him the name of any Chinaman who prefers to em 
the Christian religion. 

This was hard to believe, but careful inquiry appa 
established the truth of it. 

Here, then, is one clew to the secret of Russian suc 
“ colonization.’? The apparent brotherhood of Russian 
ant, soldier and officer with all classes of other nationali 
which we have twice noted, is anotherclew. The progre 
actual, material improvement—buildings, streets, 
roads, railways—is still another and a greater. Thei 
gent ruthlessness of Russian warfare when warfare m 
waged is a still more important clew. : 

But the conduct of the church is even more enlighter 
There is no preaching of the Gospel to these Asiatic pi 
as you would preach it to New Englanders, any more 
there are sentimental attempts to realize academic theor 
government. There is nowhere profusion of words. — 
is everywhere profusion of deeds. There is the powe 
teaching of example. , 


The Russian Colonists’ Religion = 
““ You see,’’ explained a Russian priest, ‘‘ we Russianize 
Christianize and, if you please, civilize, by natural 
esses and silent influences. After they have been t 
that there will be no trifling with interference to our aut 
(and we never teach the lesson more than once) the} 
come gradually to like us. In our church affairs we 
offend the eye or ear or any of their elemental prejudice 
the church gradually becomes pleasing to them. In pre 
the same way they soon get accustomed to our railway 
quick to catch its practical advantages. They find t 
they are orderly and obedient to the common authori 
treatment is precisely that of all the rest of us. And 
ually and by natural adaptation and adjustment they 
what you would call Russianized.” 3 
It is a proper proportion in observing the Russianiz: 
Manchuria to give much attention to the Russian churc 
the Russian priest and the Russian religion. For the] 
carries his church, his religion, his wife and his ba 
rifle with him wherever he goes. It is idle to debate w 
his religion is as genuine as yours. You certainly | 
answer the question whether it is a mere empty form or 
found fervor which each individual feels in common 
great race of which he is a unit. These refinements 
useful in observing the part it plays in the advance of R 
dominion; for, whatever its nature, it does the work e 
of it. Itisthe centre of that social order which Russia 
to establish the very moment she lays the foundatic 
building or surveys the line of a railroad. It is the c 
from which radiates an indescribable but very real hu 
gentleness, inferior to ours if you like to have it so, b 
superior to that of the atrophied humanity of Asia as 
a miracle. And for the Russian himself it is enoug 
that at least he lives in its forms and observances, an 
articles he smilingly goes to his death.. - 4 
Wherever Russian improvement may be seen in Mat 
there may be seen also the wooden Greek cross which C 
and guard and common soldier have planted above thei: 
comrades. Wherever a Russian home has risen; wheré 
telegraph office has been erected; wherever even the 
has builded his watch-tower, from which by day and nij 
sentinels the surrounding country; wherever a Russ) 
housed —there hangs the holy Eikon. And before that 
of the Saviour every Russian—noble or peasant, geé 
common soldier, governor or servant—bows his he 
makes the holy sign. For the Prince of Peace, where} 
sons of Russia have raised the Empire’s flag, is acknowl 
Lord of all, even by the Czar himself. We Protestat 
sneer and call it idolatry, but it has a certain carr 
sustaining power, which bears the Russian up in 
desperate trials and repels not the strange people among 
he plants his law, his authority and his faith. 


Z HEN Oliver Hazard Perry sent his famous message to 
W the American people after the battle of Lake Erie, 

y “We have met the enemy and they are ours,”’ little 
did he dream in his young enthusiasm that criticism, which 
always ‘‘strips a tree of caterpillars and flowers together,”’ 
)would endeavor to strip his glory fromhim, and not only to 
‘strip his glory from him but to leave him if possible naked 
and ashamed. But in that early day of our history, when our 
Navy was young and our strength was young, victories were 
|too precious to the modest, new-fledged nation to risk any 
belittlement. So the powers that were turned a proud ear 
away from the creeping slander which, like a slug, if it did 
‘not kill the tree outright, would leave a slime over what it 
touched, and young Perry was given a vote of thanks by 
‘Congress along with a medal of honor and a Captaincy. 
‘The country gave him its undying admiration and gratitude. 
And to-day, after eighty-eight years, what is left of that creep- 
ing slander? Search as one may through encyclopedias and 
history, no record and scarcely even a hint is given of any- 
‘thing but the glory of Perry’s victory. 

And after eighty-eight years this seemingly parallel case of 
Admiral Schley’s made the onlooker who watched, day after 
‘day, from one of the very hard little wooden folding-chairs 
'which surrounded the holy of holies of the Court itself, wonder 
y it was that the powers that be should not have crushed out 
‘this same little slug when it first began to creep and crawl 
‘over the splendid achievement of July 3, 1898, and which is 
leaving its trail, just as it tried to do eighty-eight years ago, 
‘upon everything it touches—upon the officers who fought the 
\battle, upon the men behind the guns, upon the Navy 
/Department, and upon every honest-hearted American who 
| Mane? on with strained nerves and tingling blood. 


Admiral Schley the Spectators’ Hero 


s it possible that our victories are less precious to us than 
they were eighty-eight years ago? that it is less necessary 
libeserve them from scandal than it was when the nation 

vas young, modest and cared for its appearance before 
others? 

Is the military principle that obtains with all nations and 
; times and that has come down to us from remote ages, 
‘that what is successful in arms wipes the slate clean of all 
else, to be ignored or laid aside in this instance, for almost 
ithe first time in our history? 

zicero tells us that it is ‘‘a shameful thing to weary of 
juiry when what we search for is excellent,’? and it must 
this search for the excellent that kept the throngs of human 
gs struggling day by day for the bits of red pasteboard 
Fz “Crawford,’? which admitted the fortunate posses- 


So s to the great, bare, empty, echoing gunners’ workshop 
\& yn at the Navy Yard, and to the inner space around the 
Court where the proceedings were held. Those who could not 
“possess themselves of one of these magic red cards secured 
the visiting card of any one of the officers at the Yard or of any 
e connected with the Court, and thus armed, no placard 
ed upon the walls, no barrier such even as the guards 
d at the railings of the Court, had any staying power 
inst their importunities. 
he great, bare gunners’ loft where the Court was held 
sented the dreariest, coldest, cruelest appearance. The 
orts were almost nil and the acoustics entirely so. The 
at mass of spectators for the most part could neither 
nor hear, and many of them in their eagerness to do both 
med themselves, by means of a huge bit of unfinished 
hinery at the back of the hall, into a human pyramid that 
hed up to the white cheesecloth ceiling, or towered up in 
vindow-sills, trying for a glimpse of ‘‘the Admiral.’’ 
iously enough, throughout all these proceedings, while 
‘greatest Admiral presided over this Court, and his asso- 
tes are scarcely less than he in public estimation, and 
‘ Mirals were witnesses, and Admirals were daily visitors, 
‘is none of these that was meant when the crowd wanted 
impse of ‘‘the Admiral.’? They meant none other than 
Applicant.’? And when the Court began to assemble it 
not the stylish turnout with its liveried man on the box 
1 driven by the Admiral of the Navy himself that they loi- 
d about for, nor was it the automobile which brought the 
€ Advocate to the Court for which they lingered, nor yet 
nodest conveyances of the associate Admirals, but it was 
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just the democratic, every-day street car that stopped before 
the old Navy Yard gate, from which stepped, in unpretending 
fashion, Admiral Schley, for whom they were watching and 
for whom they cheered. 

There was humor in every phase of this Court, and in 
some phases the humor almost broadened to burlesque. But 
we know that humor, after all, is only one of the real tests 
of gravity, for as some one says, a subject that will not bear 
raillery is suspicious. So the Court of Inquiry was brim- 
ful of humor, from.the Admirals themselves, the Applicant, 
the Judge Advocate and the counsel, and the throng of specta- 
tors beyond the rail who could not hear a blessed thing that 
was going on, down to the primitive china mugs with handles 
which circulated around during luncheon at recess, from 
Court to commoner, with equal impartiality, and from which 
the Court and the commoner alike imbibed strength and 
refreshment in the shape of coffee. 

At these times of relaxation what could be more democratic 
and amusing than to see this whole vast gunners’ loft con- 
verted in the twinkling of an eye from a rigid inquiry into a 
fellow-being’s conduct into a sort of go-as-you-please scram- 
ble for sandwiches and mugs of coffee! Here inside the rail 
where erstwhile the Court: had dealt with blood and battle it 
now, so to speak, had its military cap on the back of its 
head; and the log-book and the much-quarreled-over dis- 
patches had given way to precious little bundles done up in 
tissue paper through which could be seen a section of pie or 
a toothsome bun. : 

The President of the.Court, upon the fall of his gavel an- 
nouncing adjournment, might be seen making valiant efforts 
to get away from importunate friends who would lean over 
the rail to grasp his hand, thus keeping him from his lunch- 
eon basket, brought from his country home by his own hands 
that morning and waiting for him in his retiring-room; and 
the Judge Advocate and his assistant, Lieutenant Ward, 
would be seen making three bites at a sandwich and many 
puffs at a cigarette. 

And the Applicant himself, once released from his chair, 
where he had sat the livelong morning beside his counsel, 
would seem like a boy out of school. He would rise up, 
make a quick, nervous little shake at the lapels of his coat 
as though brushing off an imaginary accumulation of dust, 
or more likely as though throwing off in imagination the 
trail of the slug that he felt upon him, and with cheerful face 
in which there is always a glint of a quip ora jest he too 
would go in search of the ever-prevalent sandwich, which 
alas! nine times out of ten, he had no chance to eat, for as 
he would pass between the guards at the rail he would be 
fallen upon by the eager throng beyond, all wanting a word, 
or a grip of the hand, or to speak the staunch word of en- 
couragement; and as the Applicant has never been known to 
pass any one, no matter how humble, without a genial word 
or two, his chance for refreshment during the recess was often 
most limited. 


The Applicant Seen at Close Range 


As he would pass along comment followed in his wake. 
If it took the form of warm approbation for his wonderful 
bearing and poise throughout this fiery ordeal, which was most 
often the case, the trail of the deadly slug would be seen in the 
retort that he was “‘ playing to the galleries.’’ If this extreme 
and unfailing courtesy at all times was the subject of the 
kindly comment, it was met by, ‘‘ Oh! that’s only policy.” 

In watching the three Admirals with their strong, distin- 
guished faces all bent in rigid quietness upon the witness in 
the revolving-chair, their eyes keen and piercing, their 
demeanor grim, and their heads grizzled, it seemed not a 
far-fetched thought to liken them to our great birds of free- 
dom, the American eagles. They seemed to be upon a plane 
far removed from the Court surroundings. 

And then, to turn one’s eyes from the Court to the 
Applicant was to have a conviction that there was a character 
that had been misapprehended entirely. There was a man 
with lines in his face that spoke for themselves. 

Kindly and easy-going, with a very lovable blind side of 
charity to friends and even to foes; quicktodecide; quick to 
jump to conclusions; impetuous even to rashness, with a 
tendency to believe that everybody is trying in this world to 
do the best he can, as he himself is trying; hot-headed in 


argument; frank of speech; generous and without any shadow 
of personal fear—this was the Applicant. But Providence 
does not bestow these qualities without giving along with 
them an infinite capacity for getting into trouble. 

The Applicant was asked lately why he had called for the 
Inquiry. He waited a minute as though it were hard to 
speak, then said: 

‘‘T have served my country forty-five years and I could not 
rest in my grave under the brand of ‘ caitiff.’”’ 


Qed 
Pet Books of Great Men 


By William Mathews, LL.D. 


Ao rare a thing it is, in these days of hurried and indis- 

criminate reading, to meet with a man who has a pet 
book—an inestimably precious volume, which he is never 
tired of re-reading over and over again! The advantage 
which such a man has over the average reader, and especially 
over the helluo librorum, who devours books by the dozen 
without thoroughly digesting any, are easy to see. He 
pauses often and dwells upon what he reads, turning the 
author’s thoughts over and over in this mind, till they pass 
like the iron atoms of the blood into his mental constitution. 
He is able to recall not only the ideas, but in many cases 
the very language of the writer, a power too often despised, 
which is not only a source of delight, but of great service, 
since the thoughts of a great writer, divorced from the 
ipsissima verba in which he conveys them, become different 
thoughts, lose more or less of their force, and cease in a 
measure to be his own. 

A great deal of the reading of to-day is but a kind of intel- 
lectual dram-drinking, imparting a pleasant excitement or 
exhilaration for the moment, and cheating the subject of it 
with the delusion of self-improvement, but neither enriching 
and strengthening the mind nor building up the character. 
It is the merest epicurism of intelligence, simply enabling a 
man to kill time, and it is fortunate if it does not weaken 
the understanding and debilitate the character. Each new 
book read acts only as a sponge to wipe out the impressions 
made by the previous one. ‘‘ Beware of the man of one 
book!’’ says an old Latin adage. The thorough mastery of a 
great, sterling, paramount work, which has made an epoch in 
the history of human thought—such as Kant’s Critique de la 
Pure Raison, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, or Darwin’s 
Origin of Species—makes a man a dangerous antagonist. 
It puts an oaken beam into the mind, which invigorates and 
steadies it as a hundred inferior works will fail to do. 
Rightly understood, the saying of some thinker that he never 
feared to encounter a man who had a large library contained 
shrewd sense. 

To derive the highest profit from books one should read, 
as a rule, only the greatest and most original authors, brood- 
ing long and thoughtfully over their pages—challenging 
their statements, if they are philosophical or political, or, if 
poets or essayists, sucking out their sweetness as the bee sips 
sweetness from the rose or the honeysuckle. Sainte-Beuve 
has said as truly as beautifully that ‘‘ there are some books 
which cultivated and tender unoccupied hearts love to re-read 
once a year — love to have flower periodically in the memory, 
like the lilacs and the hawthorn.”’ 

Many great men have had their pet books, from which they 
have drawn daily and nightly inspiration. ‘‘I have no pleas- 
ure from books,’’ writes Macaulay in his journal, ‘‘ which 
equals that of reading over for the hundredth time great pro- 
ductions which I almost know by heart.’’ Again he writes: 
‘Home, and read Gil Blas. Charming! I am never tired 
of it.”” 

Coleridge used to say that Southey’s Life of Wesley was 
oftener read by him than any other work in his ‘‘ ragged 
book-regiment.’’ The pet author of the medizval scholar, 
Erasmus, was Cicero, whom he deemed to be almost inspired 
of God himself; and the many-languaged Sir William Jones 
read the works of the great Roman through every year. The 
chief favorite of the great Frederick of Prussia was Bayle’s 
Dictionary, which he translated into German. Jeremy 
Bentham regarded Fénelon’s romance, Telemachus, as ‘‘ the 
foundation-stone of his whole character.”’ 


CERTAIN 
amount of 
technical 


skill is necessary 
to enable one to 
understand how 
to take a photo- 
graph and how 
to develop the 
results obtained 
by means of such 
a simple device 
as the present- 
day studioor field 
camera, but it is 
really the per- 
sonal intelligence 
and artistic feel- 
ing that make 
the picture. Of 
course we cannot 
all have inspira- 
tion, but for those 
who are fortunate 
enough to possess 
it very little tech- 
nical knowledge 
is needed to start them on their way. There are thousands 
of photographers who will never do anything truly interest- 
ing because they know too much about photography. Even 
photographic clubs are a frequent bar to advancement, as the 
members are liable to become absorbed in process to the 
exclusion of a broader ideal. 

Chemists, and others who devote their entire time to per- 
fecting, and especially to simplifying, the necessary appara- 
tus, have made it so easy to avoid much discussion of ‘‘ best 
developers’’ and best other things that it seems foolish to 
waste time on an unnecessary subject. I believe I could 
count the different chemicals in my own dark room on the 
fingers of two hands, and yet I generally find I have all I 
need for any occasion that may arise. In the proper place 
I shall recount just what these are, but for the present let us 
take the subject of portraiture in its most interesting aspect. 


Lessons to be Learned from Great Portrait Painters 


As a general formula for this and all other phases of photog- 
raphy, it may be said that a study of the great paintings, 
especially the modern ones, is of more value than the study 
of photographic text-books. It is perfectly reasonable to 
imagine that the higher the ideal you have the better your 
work will be, and that if you get your inspiration from a 
painting by Mr. Whistler, for instance, you are much more 
likely to achieve a worthy result than if you should take as a 
model the photographs you see in somebody’s showcase. At 
the same time, every artist of strong individuality is bound to 
have mannerisms, 
and these are not dif- 
ficult for the student 
to imitate; the test is 
in something much 
more elusive, and 
you must beware of 
becoming a mere 
copyist. It is not 
merely to imitate 
some one’s else pose 
and accessories — you 
may get that, line for 
line, yet miss the true 
human note that. re- 
flects the personality 
you yourself are en- 
deavoring to portray. 

Naturally it is not 
possible for every one 
to understand these 
things; it is largely a 
matter of intuition 
and suitable temper- 
ament. Many people 
find no attraction in 
a landscape and yet 
are perfectly ex rap- 
port with any human 
subject. Others have 
a very special gift 
of selection for the 
former only. It is 
wise to try to realize 
your own special 
branch. 

To be explicit, it is 
not merely an agree- 
able position that we 
want. Certain tricks 
of pose or expression, 
even though slightly 
awkward but belong- 
ing exclusively to the 
individual, willstamp 
a portrait at once as 
having some impor- 
tance. One of the 
most splendid lessons 
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on this point is the recent 
painting by Mr. Sargent of 
the daughters of Mr. A. 
Wertheimer. This picture 
positively breathes the 
whole past, present and 
future of those two young 
women—the dashing 
vitality of body, the alert 
and ultra-modern mind 
expressed so wonderfully, 
and then the story that 
those marvelously painted 
hands tell! It is not only 
the daughters of Mr. 
Wertheimer that we see, 
but the portrait of a type 
with all the characteris- 
tics of race and environ- 
ment, and we recognize 
instantly the lifelike qual- 
ity of the true portrait. 

We hear frequently 
about the excellent snap- 
shot likenesses that ama- 
teurs get, and of how much 
more real they are than a 
professional has ever made 
the subjects look. Now 
this is only relatively true. 
The charm of snap-shot 
portraits is their evident 
spontaneity, and we can 
quite understand why they 
should be much more nat- 
tural than a photograph 
made under the terrifying 
circumstance of the aver- 
age ‘‘gallery,’’ especially 
because they have not 
been subjected to an ut- 
terly impersonal and auto- 
matic retouching; but that 
is only one aspect of the 
case. A good portrait 
must be well studied out, 
but look thoroughly spon- 
taneous. Tome, the snap- 
shot records merely some 
instant of action, that has 
absolutely no permanent 
value as a portrait because 
it is not composite and 
because it generally ex- 
presses only arrested 
movement. President Roosevelt is one of the most unfortu- 
nate examples of this. I don’t think I ever 
saw a snap-shot of him that gave one a true 
idea of his expression. It is what I should 
describe as the one-foot-up style of photo- 
graph. 

Really the instantaneous shutter is very 
harmful to the ideas of a beginner. With 
our eyes we see no human being walking 
with such ugly strides as it discloses, so why 
should we record such things by the hun- 
dreds and thousands? Again, if you photo- 
graph a flag, rippling in the wind, and use 
a shutter set to- one-five-hundredth of a 
second, you get no true picture of that flag. 
In fact, I think you would get about one- 
five-hundredth of its true action, and this 
is not as a painter would show it; though 
you would have an advantage over him in 
the fact that he would have to record it in 
his mind’s eye by long and patient watching. 

When making portraits out-of-doors it is 
wise to select some shady spot where a time 
exposure is necessary, or else to wait until 
late in the day. Between five o’clock and 
six-thirty are quite the nicest hours of a 
summer afternoon to make portraits. Then, 
under normal circumstances, if your subject 
takes a pose and expression that he is able 
to hold with perfect ease for several seconds, 
the photograph is pretty sure to be a truthful 
rendering of them at that time. Of course, 
there are some special poses that are diffi- 
cult to hold, especially standing ones, which 
for this reason require a shorter exposure, 
but they must convey only a feeling of 
graceful and spirited movement that is quite 
complete in itself and which shows no signs 
of an effort to keep still or of haste in ar- 
rangement. Some one once said to me, in 
appreciation of a full-length portrait she 
was admiring: ‘‘I believe that young lady 
could hold her pose through an entire sym- 
phony and not need to move.’’ 

How to make use of one’s home surround- 
ings for portraiture is rather a large ques- 
tion. So much depends on just what they 
are like that from a professional point of 
view I don’t consider it at all a satisfactory 
way to work, because one is never sure of 


results, and rooms are generally too small to permit the use 
of a long-focus lens. On the other hand, though, there is a 
great advantage in the opportunity to get unusual effects: 
there are stairways that offer all sorts of possibilities —an 
difficulties—out in the kitchen or even down in the cellar. 
Deep window-seats in country houses are favorite places, 
but there may be also the shadowy corner where the piano 
stands, and there are hosts of other suggestions, individual 
to each house, for photographs of a more pictorial character 
than we can get ina studio. Not all of these, of course, are 
available as accessories to a portrait. You have to i | | 
them with some idea of appropriate character, and be par- 
ticular not to get in too much unnecessary detail. A plain 
steamer rug, for instance, is often more desirable as a back- 
ground than is the parlor wall-paper. There is no doubt 
that harmonious coloring of costume and graceful outlin 
are a positive necessity, because we cannot photograph w 
we do not see, and if we are working for an interesting resul! 
we must have the possibility of it really before us. 


Dough-:Faced Portraits from Retouched Negatives 


To attempt a definition of what constitutes beauty in line 
mass is not possible here, nor is it necessary. One poet te 


h ’ ) . 
eas “ Beauty is truth, truth beauty — that is all : 


Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know ;”” 


but Iam afraid he meant it in such a very esthetic senset 
we can rarely appreciate its application. The one hap 
thing about it all is that opinions on the subject are as Ww 
as the whole world. 
The question of idealizing we can approach on more defin 
photographic grounds, particularly the system of retouchi 
negatives until faces and necks look like so much dough, fr 
the mistaken idea that the portrait must be pretty at all co 
Retouching is done to an extent that is a positive insult to} 
original. To have one’s friends ask ‘‘ Js that really you 
and to be gazed at with blank surprise by new acquaintam 
who had previously seen only a retouched photograph 1 
hardly flattering. It is not so much the taking out of actua 
lines; this is frequently necessary because the lens magnifiest 
some extent; it is the indiscriminate retouching of the en’ 
face by a person who has no understanding of what you rea 
are like that issoabsurd. Ihave had people come to me wit 
the recommendation that they could create an entire ne 
‘“skin texture; ’’ they tell this with great pride, thinking 
great accomplishment; but surely that is perfection of a wro 
Editor’s Note—This is the first of a series of six papers which - 
form a practical advanced course for amateurs in photography. 


sort. Idealization must be in the original pose, in lighting, 

in the focusing of the lens, and in such a development of the 

plate that retouching, in its old-fashioned sense, is hardly 

required. It is with this sort of treatment that we get a 

likeness of our friends that is recognizable, and which shows 

them at their best. 
In portraiture the camera has a very curious way of 
' bringing to notice remote family resemblances. Mr. J. W. 
Alexander, in a recent article on posing, said that he believed 
this to be possible only with painting, but it is not always so, 
and I have come across some remarkable cases in my own 
experience. One of these 
was connected with the 
portrait of a young lady 
about sixteen years old 
who was a great-grand- 
daughter of the poet 

Keats. I photographed 

her in the most delicate 

lights possible so that the 
print showed only faint 
outlines against a white 

ground, choosing quite a 

full-face view of the head. 

Some time after her father 
| showed me an old minia- 
ture of Keats, taken at 
the same age and of just 
about the same size and 
with the same view of the 
head. The resemblance 
was surprising, and 
showed the unsuspected 
hidden likeness to such a 
degree that the two pic- 
tures might have been 
taken for the same person 
except for the difference 
of arrangement in hair 
and costume. 

As I have said before, 
the quality of light used 
| has much to do with the 
| success or failure of a 
| portrait; and one of the 
greatest faults with pho- 
| tographs made beside an 
| ordinary window is that 

of too much contrast 
| between the light and 
| Shadow side of a face. 
| Suppose, instead of ar- 
| tanging a paraphernalia 
| of reflectors designed to 
| light up the shadow side, 

the subject were placed 

So as to face the light a 
, little more, so that the 

window, the photographer 
| and the sitter would just 
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With Examples 


about form a triangle; this would, of course, 
make the person to be photographed farther 
away from the source of light than he was 
previously, but by giving a trifle longer time 
to the exposure a more even negative would 
result than from the entirely side-light way. 
Besides, it often enables one to get a full or 
half length portrait that was not possible at 
closer range. 

About the pose—well, it has been written 
more than once about my own work that I 
“evidently do not try to pose people, but take 
whatever attitude they naturally fall into.” 
Now, never was there a more absurd case of 
truth distorted. It is extremely rare for any 
one to assume just the right pose at the very 
beginning of a_prear- 
ranged sitting for a por- 
trait. Generally, if it 


by the Author 


Lord of the Manor of Worksop to provide a glove for the 
King’s right hand, to carry the Orb, to carry the Golden 
Spurs, as Barons of the Cinque Ports to carry a canopy 
over the King and Queen, to exercise the office of Hereditary 
Grand Carver for Scotland, to carry the cap of maintenance, 
etc. In October a great number of other claims 
brought in. 

Many claims are of no avail since the Coronation banquet 
no Jonger exists. The Lord of the Manor of Scrivelsby can- 
not, fully armored, ride into Westminster Hall as King’s 
Champion. The Lord of the Manor of Heydon cannot pre- 
sent the King with a basin and towel to wash his hands 
before dinner. The Lord of the Manor of Wymondley cannot 
serve the King with the first gilt cup at dinner and receive 
the cup as his fee. The Lordship of the Isle of Man used to 
be held by presenting the King with two falcons on his 

Coronation Day; but Man no 
longer has a Lord, and King 
Edward will have no falcons. 


were 


is an entire stranger, I 
don’t know what 7s right 
forhimatthattime. By 
working slowly and care- 
fully over the taking of 
the first two or three 
plates, in ways that vary 
as much as the subjects 
themselves, the most in- 
teresting point of view 
gradually develops it- 
self. The important 
thing, then, is to be able 
to see and grasp the 
opportunity when it 
arises. At other times 
the pose and accessories 
are prearranged in my 
own mind, but I have to 
work gradually around 
to them by a series of 
positions, so that as far 
as my sitter is concerned 
the effect I am trying to 
get is perfectly spontaneous. 

As I said before, the methods you 
may take to put your subject at ease 
are many. It is often a good idea to 
let a friend accompany him. Children are sometimes so self- 
conscious that they get along much better when their parents 
or nurses are not present. Working professionally, you can- 
not always tell inadvance what plan is best; but the amateur, 
who photographs his friends or family, has here an advantage. 

Strive to be unique, but sane. There are too many purely 
bizarre pictures of all kinds, which are generally the result of 
an inexperience that, striving to rid 
itself of the commonplace, rushes to 
another extreme. If a photograph is 
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But the Hereditary Grand 
Almoner will get the dish from 
which he distributes alms, and 
the Lord Great Chamberlain 
has a right to the bed and all 
the furniture of the room where 
His Majesty passes the night 
before Coronation Day. But 
such a claim as the latter will 
be compounded for a cash 
payment. In fact, the organ 
at Westminster Abbey is the- 
oretically a perquisite of the 
organist, but a check for £500 
will probably satisfy him bet- 
ter. The Coronation robes of 
the King were formerly given 
away, with the result that in 
1831 George IV’s crimson vel- 
vet Coronation mantle was 
sold at auction for forty-seven 
guineas. 

This list of curious privi- 
leges, fees and perquisites, 
many of which can be traced 
for hundreds of years back 
into the past, could be ex- 
tended to much greater 
length, but enough has been given to show the antiquarian 
interest attaching to each of the features of the Coronation 
ceremonial. The ,beauty and solemnity of the spectacle in 
Westminster Abbey which the crowning of King Edward 
will offer next June to his loyal subjects, and, it is 


hoped, to many from over seas, will undoubtedly be beyond 
adequate description. 


in any way curious or visionary it 
must have a sentiment that is quite 
apparent if it is to be of some seri- 
ous value. 


Red 


Coronation Rights 


HE pressure upon the Earl Mar- 
shal for tickets to Westminster 
Abbey for the Coronation Ceremonies 
of King Edward is going to be some- 
thing unprecedented, and those who 
have not aclear right to a seat are 
likely to stand no chance of gaining 
admittance. Still, in 1838 there 
were some people who had tickets 
and were willing to sell them. For 
thirty guineas, according to an ad- 
vertisement in the Times of that date, 
one could have had an excellent 
view of the ceremonies. 

Of course, the various claims of 
persons to various rights in connec- 
tion with the Coronation have had to 
be decided upon, and the business is 
not yet over. Late last June a proc- 
lamation appeared in the London 
Gazette ordering all petitions and 
claims to be made to the Court of 
Claims. In accordance with usage 
this proclamation was also posted in 
various places—I remember noticing 
it one day at the foot of the steps 
leading from Carlton House Terrace, 
in St. James’ Park, where it was 
posted up alongside an announce- 
ment that we had ceased to coin 
““doubloons’”’ for the Colony of 
Jamaica—itself a notice which 
sounded quaint and old-fashioned. 
In July, claims were presented to 
carry the King’s ensigns, to exercise 
the office of Usher of the White Rod 
of Scotland, to be Chief Larderer, to 
be Chief Butler, to be A!moner, as 


Leftwich to put old Steve in charge of the barge Ursa 

Major; for Steve’s chief reputation was that of having 
lost more jobs than any other negro in Pontomoc. Weather- 
beaten, lazy and inefficient, he was a typical product of shal- 
low salt water and a mild climate, and, as the Ursa Major’s 
characteristics were due to the same conditions, there was a 
certainty of slow awkwardness about both their movements 
which made their association a harmony. The Ursa Major 
bore about the same relation to other boats that Steve bore to 
other sailors; it was a stretch of courtesy to call her a barge, 
even: she was a flat-boat, made nondescript and still less 
like a barge by the addition of a sail for fair winds. A pole 
was her legitimate means of locomotion, and to walk very 
slowly from her square bow to her square stern, poling, was 
Steve’s most reliable nautical accomplishment. His great 
pride was in putting up sail, but he usually lost time by it, 
for, if the wind veered, it was sure to drift him far out of 
his course before he noticed and took in his canvas. But 
Captain Leftwich had quarreled with every cheap boatman 
who had any claim to ability, so he hired Steve, paying him 
little, expecting next to nothing from him, and hoping that he 
would at least prove too dull and slow to quarrel with. The 
Captain would be content, he declared, as long as Steve kept 
the barge afloat and transferred about one load of oyster 
shells a week from Potosi to Pontomoc. 

No matter how early in the week Steve started for his 
cargo, it was usually late Saturday night before he returned, 
and the shells had to wait over Sunday to be unloaded. One 
Monday morning, when he set out for the bayou landing, 
he found a strong wind blowing and the water dark and rough. 
He was congratulating himself on not having been overtaken 
by such weather while poling across the bay when he reached 
the landing and looked out at the Ursa Major. She was just 
where he had left her, but something unfortunate had hap- 
pened. Hercargo must have shifted, giving the wind a strong 
leverage on one side, for she had turned over; instead of her 
deck, her flat, copper-painted hull arose out of the water. 

The old man stared, his eyes and mouth 
wide open; he rubbed the gray wool above 
his forehead, and finally began to chuckle. 
““You-all jus’ bettah tuhn back ag’in ’foah 
Cap’n Leftwich sees you,’’ he advised. 
““T’s plum glad I was home. I’d a heap 
ruther it was’ you-all dan me dat do w’at 
he ain’t awdahed. De wus’ is, it’s me an’ 
not you-all dat has got to break de news.”’ 

His chuckle died away and he looked 
at the copper-painted hull reproachfully. 
““You-all ain’t got as much spunk as a 
June-bug,’’ he declared. ‘‘ At de leas’, 
June-bugs kicks eround an’ ¢ries to git on 
dey foots ag’in, but you-all is mo’ like a 
battah-cake—it ain’t no diffrunt to you 
which way you is tuhned.’’ 

The dark side of the question loomed 
before him in ever-increasing dimensions 
as his reluctant feet dragged him toward 
the Captain’s house to report. The Captain 
was at the breakfast-table and he sent for 
Steve to come to the dining-room door. 
The old fellow’s knees knocked together 
as he found himself facing his employer. 

*“ Well, what is it?’’ Leftwich asked. 

Steve ducked his head respectfully. 
““Mawnin’, Cap’n,’’ he said. 

““T didn’t ask you what time of day it 
was; I asked you what you wanted.’’ 

““Yassir,’’ said Steve, ‘‘yassir; I jus’ 
‘lowed I’d bettah break de news to you— 
de Ussa Major she’s done tuhned.”’ 

‘* Done what?’”’ the Captain roared. 

““ Done tuhned —jus’ like a battah-cake, 
de brown side up. You see, I got in frum 
de bay Sattuhday night—— ”’ 


Gite inner sense of fitness must haye prompted Captain 


The Captain sprang up ina rage. 
in from or where you go. 
ever since you began sailing that barge. 
how it happened or anything about it. 
out of here and never come to me for work again. 


- nodded after him dolefully. 
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Affair of the Ursa Major 


““T don’t care where you got 
It’s been one explanation after another 
You don’t need to tell me 
You can just march straight 
I’m done with 
you, and your last week’s pay you forfeit for capsizing the 
flat. Do you understand ?’’ 

‘* Yassir,’’ said Steve, ‘‘ yassir; but I jus’ lowed 

The Captain started toward him and Steve slunk back, 
bowing as he went. ‘‘ Mawnin’, Cap‘n,’’ he said at the 
door; ‘‘I jus’ lowed ”» He shut the door in the 
middle of his own remark, and rubbed his forehead 
in surprise at finding himself outside, ‘‘ Yassir,’’ he 
muttered to himself; ‘‘ I done tole dat ole Ussa Major 
dat de one w’at broke de news would have de wus’ 
~~ time. A pusson would have b’lieved it was me dat 
\ * had tuhned ovah stidder huh.’’ 

\ He wandered down the street in a study as brown 
as his wrinkled face. ‘‘ De diffrunce is dat she’s 
tuhned ovah an’ /’se tuhned off,’”’ he concluded finally. 
\ ‘* Now w’at kin’ of remahks is Jane Amabel gwine 
make when I breaks de news to huh ?”’ 

He paused. The anger of Captain Leftwich had 
propelled him into the street, but the prospective 
anger of Jane Amabel decided him to stay there, for 
Jane Amabel, having forgiven him seventy times seven, had 
reached the scriptural limit and was probably lying in 
wait for him on the other side. Just then the Captain 
marched past, hat pulled over his eyes, and fists deep in his 
pockets. 

Steve took a few steps after him. ‘‘If you-all wants dat 
bahge tuhned back ag’in,’’ he mumbled eagerly, ‘‘ I’se done 
had ’sperience pe 

“ Get out!’’? the Captain cried. ‘‘I’ve had too much of 
your experience. If you were the only man who could turn 
that barge right side up she might toast her toes in the sun- 
shine till she fell to pieces and floated off before I’d let you 
touch her, You’ve had experience! And when boats get 
tired of lying on one side you let ’em turn over! I reckon 
you think all you’ve got to do is to poke’em and they’ll 
turn back. Don’t talk to me!’’ The Captain pulled one 
fist out of his pocket and shook it. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me!’’ he 
insisted again, though Steve’s mouth stood wide open as if 
its last word had escaped long before. ‘‘ You’ve lost my 
cargo of shells, you’ve lost my time and money, and I’ll not 
hear a word you’ve got to say,.”’ 

He strode on like a storm wind down the street, and Steve 
““Dat bahge suhtainly stirred 
up de water when she tuhned,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ an’ de wus’ 
ain’t come yet. Jus’ wait till Jane Amabel ’spresses huh 
views.”’ 

Jane Amabel was the heaviest woman in Pontomoc, and to 
see her paddle down the bayou in a pirogue to carry Steve 
his dinner was worth a walk to one of the bayou landings. 
She sat erect and sumptuous, a red bandanna on her head, her 
dress, usually of bright blue cotton, billowing in starchy folds 
to both sides of the pirogue, so that to a casual observer she 
seemed to be floating on the water, sustained by her own 
skill as a laundress. 

On the day of Steve’s dismissal she paddled down to the 
Leftwich landing with a bucketful of hot corn bread and 
bacon. As she drew near she saw the schooner Three 
Brothers with all sails set, apparently stuck ona bar in the 
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middle of the bayou channel where no bar existed. T 
was shouting and excitement between the men on her di 
and other men on the landing. ; 

““ Mus’ be dem fools is jus’ exuhcizin’ to keep frum 
sensible,’?’ she commented. ‘‘ Dey needn’t be sk 
Good, ole-fashioned hoss sense ain’t driftin’ in wid each 
Dem dat was bawn fools kin stan’ on de beach all dey } 
widout even dabblin’ dey foots in it.’? She paddled sloy 
nearer, surveying the schooner with contempt. .y 

“ Reckon it ’lows it’s cotch a fish,’’ she sniffed, notici 
some strong ropes stretched from the top of the main 
and straining taut to the water-line at some distance 
Reckon dem lazy men is tryin’ to teach a schoonah to cast — 
line all by huhse’f an’ fish, to save dem de trouble— 
Then she saw the capsized barge. 

For a moment her pirogue rocked beneath her in surpris 
giving her the look of some gaudy and monstrous wai 
flower rising and falling on the waves. The ropes fron 
mast of the Three Brothers were fastened at the farther 
of the barge to lift it edgewise as the schooner sailed a 
But, though the schooner had dragged the barge to the 
of the latter’s anchor rope, the barge had not lifted. 
Amabel’s eyes bulged until her practiced mind had t 
the situation in. She saw that the channel was so deep 
the Ursa’s short mast had not stuck into the mud. The 
moved with perfect freedom, but she would not rise. 

““Huh,’’? Jane Amabel commented; ‘‘dey needs a landi 
net, dat’s w’at—nevah kin lif’ dat fish out’n de watah 7] 
dey has a landin’ net er a stouter pole. An’ J needs a § 
pole, too,’’ she added, taking in the fact that Steve w 
upon the deck of the Three Brothers or among the shouting 
gesticulating men on the Leftwich landing. ‘‘If dat o 
Steve done got hisse’f tuhned off, he’s gwine heah frum 

She turned her pirogue so swiftly that there was a 
whirlpool left behind her as if from the swirl of her ski 
and as she paddled back up the bayou she told its 
wooded shores her various plans regarding Steve. 

A string of fish was his peace-offering when he came hon 
at nightfall. He had had nothing to do all day except u 
cast-net, but as Jane Amabel, herself, had been fishing 
catch was not efficacious. 

““ You done lose you’ job,’’ she said shortly, ‘‘an’ I reck 
you ’membahs w’at I promise you de las’ time.’’ 

Steve ducked his head. ‘‘ De Ussa Major,’’ he tri 
explain, ‘‘ she jus’ tuhned 2 bid 

His wife pointed to the door. ‘‘An’ dat’s w’at you’s: 
gwine ter do,’’ she pronounced, ‘‘You don’ come inter my 
house —not widout no wages in you’ hands. I don’ cook fe 
you—not when you’se out’n wuk. I done tole you de las 
time dat it was de las’, an’ it don’ mattah how you 
You’se gwine tuhn away frum dis door till you gits annu 
job. I’se done ’spress myse’f befoah. Dis time I 
gwine multiply no words.”’ 

To have no words multiplied on him was Steve’s id 
bliss, yet the weather was chilly for being shut outdoors. 

““Wheah’s I gwine sleep?’’ he asked. 

“T don’ know wheah you’se gwine sleep, but J’se g 
sleep on my wrath,’’ she retorted, and shut the door. 

Steve envied her. Wrath is a warm bed to sleep on, 
he felt too remiss to be angry, even when he was shut | 
He stood staring at the closed cabin, Through chinks ir 
door and wall streamed the gorgeous flicker of a pine-kn 
The odor of fish frying made him lick his lips. 

“Jane Amabel,’’ he called persuas 
at an aperture, ‘‘if dey evah wants t 
dat bahge righted I’se had ’sperience 

A broad impassive back came be 
him and the dancing fire. Jane Am 
drew a chair up to the hearth and sat 
The fish spluttered in the frying-pan. 
smell of coffee mingled with the aroma ¢ 
fish and grease. The fire snapped. 

“Jane Amabel,’’ he called again, 
tell you I’se had ’sperience, an’ if dey 
wants to see de top side of dat bahge 

His wife lifted the coffee-pot and 
frying-pan and crossed to the table. 
light played merrily on her as sh 
Such crusty brown fish! Such odo 
coffee! The voice outside became 
and more a wheedling, pathetic whin 
“Tse done tole Cap’n Leftwich I’sé 
only man w’at’s had ’sperience.’’ 

Drawing her sleeve across her 


remnants of her meal and came to 
door. Steve stepped back a little, and 
gush of fire-light showed his face warp’ 
itself into wrinkles of delight round 
of yellow teeth. But the door 
quickly, leaving the pots and pans ou 
“Tf dere’s airy dawg out dar wa 
lick my dishes, he kin do. it,” a ¥ 
announced from within. “A 
Steve fell to in the darkness, b 
repast was scant. Then he put his m« 
again to a crack in the wall. * 
‘‘Wheah’s I gwine sleep?”’ he ple 
but this time there was no answer Ol 
sort. An upburst of flame showe 


ample form bulging the 
gay covers of the bed. 
Between the snappings of 
the fire a sound of deep 
and peaceful breathing 
could be heard. The fire- 
light flickered lower and 
lower. He turned away. 
He was hungry still and 
shivering, yet not without 
solace. ‘“‘I ain’t nevah 
gwine doubt de Bible 
ag’in,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ De 
win’ is tempahed to de 
sho’n lamb. Jane Amabel 
didn’t ’spress huh views.”’ 
For a week he lived the 
easy, shadowy existence of 
an outcast. A string of 
fish or a little wood- 
chopping or sometimes a 
mere duck of the head and 
a few ingratiating words 
were enough to provide 
him with meals at hospi- 
table back doors. He 
sneaked into barns and 
slept, and there was noth- 
ing unpleasant in his new 
manner of living except the 
ridicule it incurred. That 
} he had been turned off at 
- Jast even by Jane Amabel tickled the humor of Pontomoc, 
and wherever he went he was greeted with queries as to 
whether she had taken him back again. Contagious, gur- 
gling, darky laughter greeted him in every direction and 
lingered in his wake. It cut him short when he tried to 
jexplain that he had been wearying of Jane Amabel for some 
time, or that he had valuable experience in turning boats 
right side up; for schooners congregated around the capsized 
barge, hauling at her with various contrivances of pulleys 
and derricks, but she remained stubbornly bottom upward. 
| Aweek was enough to exhaust the Captain’s scanty sup- 
ply of patience; at its end he abandoned the whole under- 
taking, and it was rumored that he had grown so angry as 
\quite to disown the flat-boat. Steve heard and pricked up 
his ears. 
_ “Tf dat Ussa Major don’ belong to de Cap’n, who do she 
\belong to?’’ he inquired of himself craftily. The question 
F abided with him and he scratched it into his thick skull for 
days. Then he chanced to meet his old employer at the 
entrance of a shop. 
| “Mawnin’, Cap’n,”’ he said, barring the door. 
The Captain had been sitting on his own safety-valve until 
_ the pressure of his mood was explosive. He shook his fist 
“you to f “No!” he cried. ‘‘No! I’m not ready to hire 
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“She can rot in the bayou and 
welcome.” 


you to turn that barge right side up! You've turned her 
jonce and that’s enough. I’m done with her. She can rot in 
- the bayou and welcome. And you can go and perch on her 
if you want a job. Just go and perch on her till she turns 
over again by herself.” 
_ Steve ducked his head. ‘‘ Thanky, thanky, Cap’n,’’ he 
_ answered ; ““an’ when she tuhns kin I perch on de right side 
of huh, jus’ de same?’”’ 
__ “When she turns you can do what you please with her,”’ 
‘the Captain shouted. ‘‘ You can stand on the bank and poke 
jher in the ribs and keep her turning if you want to.’’ 
~~ Yassir,’’ Steve said; ‘‘yassir. Thanky, Cap’n. 
uhtainly had ’sperience ze 
_ The Captain pushed by and left him. 
| The next morning passers on the bayou saw Steve indus- 
tiously loading earth into a rowboat near the Leftwich land- 
ing. He worked with a zeal that he had seldom shown in 
any labor, and when they questioned him he merely grinned. 
_ Later he was seen unloading the earth upon one side of the 
capsized barge. 
“Tse had ’sperience,’’ he condescended to explain. 
“One time ovah in Potosi I was runnin’ a bahge, an’ some- 
w ’r other she tuhned ovah, an’ de man w’at owned huh, 
_ he had plain hoss sense, an’ he awdahed sand piled on one 
ide of huh till she tuhned back ag’in. He ’lowed it was 
re rule dat wouldn’ wuk bofe ways. Huh cahgo had 
ted, so he lit in an’ shifted sand. I done tole de Cap’n 


I’se 


'd had ’sperience 2 
_ Word passed along the bayou and idlers gathered by land 
jand water to see Steve at his work. Every man that caught 
_ his idea was ready to lend 
him a hand—with a shovel 
it—but Steve waved 
off. 

last even Jane Amabel, 
oming down to Pontomoc 
a new clothes-line, 
eatd the news, and her 
"gue approached, hid- 
| as usual by the starchy 
orescence of her cos- 
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she muttered. 
e sundown, he’ll be 
in’ home, lettin’ on, 
got a job shovelin’ 
Jane. Amabel,’ an’ 
n’ off to smouge a 
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week’s boa’d off’n me ’foah I finds out.’’? She 

chuckled contentedly, drew in her paddle, and 

let the waves show their inability to rock the 
pirogue which she had ballasted with wisdom and avoirdu- 
pois. 

““You Steve!’’ she called; 
*lowin’ to pay you’se’f?”’ 

““W’at dat to you-all?’’ Steve asked, passing near her as 
he rowed a heavy skiff-load out tothe barge. ‘‘ Ev’ ybody’s 
me heard dat I was tired of suppohtin’ you-all, some time 

ack.’’ 

““W’at dat?’’ Jane Amabel snickered, looking to the gath- 
ering crowd for its approval. ‘‘ Dat’s a tale you kin tell to 
de fishes. It won’t go down anywheres ’cept in de watah. 
Now heah me! If you’se so anxious to exuhcise, you kin 
come home an’ chop wood, an’ I’ll give you a suppah. 
You’se gittin’ to look mighty thin.” 

Steve only grinned as he shoveled earth on to the flat-boat’s 
leeward edge, which had already sunk far enough to lift the 
weather side well up into the wind. Even the densest of his 
watchers was beginning to catch his idea and to see that, with 
every added pound to leeward, the leverage of the wind on 
the upper side would increase until finally the mere toss of 
the waves, helping out the wind, would send the lee side so 
far under that the boat would turn on it as a fulcrum and cap- 
size, just as it had originally capsized when the shells shifted. 

Jane Amabel’s lack 
of faith began to waver 
as she saw each shovel- 
ful’ play its part. Ve i : 

“W’at’s dat I heah | 
*bout de Cap’n’s givin’ ‘s ( 
huh to de man wi’at 
rights huh?” she 
asked. 

““Nuffin’ dat con- 
cehns you-all,’’? Steve 
answered. ‘‘You’se 
not de one dat’s had 
’sperience.’’ 

Excitement spread 
among the watchers as 
the boat tilted farther 
and farther. 

““Tf she goes over 
when you’re alongside 
what’ll happen to 
you?’’ some one called. 

Steve paused, half- 
way from shore witha 
new load of earth, and 
scratched his head. 
““T declare, I’se faw- 
got,’ he said. 9-1 
cain’t seem to ricollect. 
I know dey piled on 
de sand, an’ piled on 
de sand 2 

““ They?’’ cried one. 
“Didn’t you do it? You said you’d had experience.’’ 

““ Dat’s so,’’ Steve agreed, ‘‘ but it was ’sperience in watch- 
tn’. You see w’en dat bahge tuhned ovah I got tuhned off.”’ 

Silence followed a roar of laughter, and Steve still hesi- 
tated, half-way between shore and barge. The Ursa Major 
was already tilted to such an angle that another boat-load 
would surely carry her over; but if Steve rowed alongside 
to throw on the earth, when she capsized she would come 
over on top of him. He felt of his crown to make sure 
that no blow had already fallen on it. He found his head 
intact, but quite empty. ‘‘I cain’t seem to ricollect,’’ he 
repeated, staring around him. 

Some one suggested that, in the other case, the sand might 
have been unloaded from a schooner’s deck, where, above the 
level of the flat, it could be thrown from a safe distance. 
Steve could not be sure. Some one else thought, as the Ursa 
Major was now tilted, that the Captain’s plan of pulling by 
ropes from the top of a schooner’s mast would no longer fail. 
Steve could remember no such last act. A third adviser 
urged him to ‘‘ boost’’ over the barge from the windward 
side with a pole; but there was a general verdict that this 
would involve almost as dangerous a proximity as lying 
close a-lee until it turned. 

His wife rowed decisively alongside and thrust her coil of 
new rope into his hands. ‘‘ You-all was bawn a fool an’ you 
won’t git no sense if you sits thar till jedgment waitin’ faw 
gumption to float in to you on de tide. Now w’at you gwine 
do wid dat line?’’ Steve merely stared at it. 

‘“W?at’s ropes faw but to hitch to things?’’ she inquired. 
“You shovel a little mo’ dirt on dat bahge—don’ be too 


“how much wages you-all 
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“Cap'n, .. 


« you-all said | could perch on huh 


*"fraid faw you’ ole brown skin—an’ den you hitch dat 
rope to de top aidge, an’ row dis way. Dat bahge don’ 
need no schoonah to coax it. Don’ I know boats an’ 
women? W’en dey’s tuhned onct, dey simply watches faw 
de chanct to tuhn back. It would tuhn if you hitched a 
right lively crab to de free eend of de rope an’ let it swim 
off—heah me! ”’ 

Steve felt relieved and natural to be working under orders 
again. ‘‘ Dat’s so,’”’ he said approvingly; ‘‘ dat’s so.’’ He 
dumped part of his load into the water and deposited the 
other part cautiously upon the bobbing, tilted, half-submerged 
slope which the Ursa Major presented to the world. Then 
with the clothes-line fastened into a strong ring which the 
Captain had provided for his own operations, he rowed away 
to the rope’s length and strained at his oars. But though the 
barge swayed and tilted a little more, she kept her balance 
like a thing bewitched, and the watchers shouted in derision 
—all but Jane Amabel. 

She paddled close to him. ‘‘ Would you-all like to come 
home to suppah to-night?’’ she asked, ‘‘ or has you been 
wearied of me faw some time back?’’ 

Steve drew in his oars and sat panting. The Ursa Major 
as his individual property seemed tantalizingly uncertain 
after all of his confidence and his hard day’s work. He was 
tired and discouraged, and his familiar place under his wife’s 
wing looked comfortably soft. ‘‘ I ain’t nevah wearied of you, 

Jane Amabel,’’ he said. ‘‘ Dat— dat was jus’ fool talk.’’ 
““Den pass me de eend of de rope,’’ she ordered. 
“‘Dat bahge kin stop its foolin’. It’s got to tuhn.”’ 
Under her direction they arranged the pirogue and the 
skiff tandem along the rope; conviction spread through 
the crowd as it listened to her assured voice. She grasped 
her paddle and Steve took firm hold on his oars; the wind, 
summoned perhaps by her confidence, blew a stronger 
gust. Their strokes fell in unison. The Ursa Major felt 
their impulse, combined with the freshened buffeting of 
the waves and lift of the wind, and it may be that the 
nerve force of a controlling spirit 
reached her through the clothes- 
line. Her upper edge rose slowly, 
while the lower side sank and the 
earth which had been piled on it 
muddied the water; the long white 
rope shook, jerked and stiffened. 
There was a moment of uncertainty 
while the barge held 
upright. Then a wave 
unsteadied it; it rolled 
over, there was a great 
splash, and its long- 
hidden deck came up 
out of the spray. The 
crowd broke into loud 
hurrahing for old Steve, 
followed by cheers for 
Jane Amabel. They 
had both been thrown 
forward when the rope 
was freed from tension, 
but they straightened themselves, unharmed. After Steve 
had savored the applause a few moments he rowed along- 
side of the pirogue. 

““Dar’s Cap’n Leftwich on de bank,’’ he whispered. 

Jane Amabel looked keenly at the Captain. He had just 
arrived and stood a trifle apart surveying the Ursa Major with 
a surprised but calculating eye. 

“He bettah not try to claim huh back ag’in,’’ she said 
sharply, seeking to read his face. 

The Captain, however, had no intention of withdrawing 
his offer. He had reached an orthodox conclusion in regard 
to speaking in haste to repent at leisure, but his dread of ridi- 
cule was as keen as if he were not quick-tempered, and he 
had long ago learned that the best way to cover the memory 
of his fits of anger was to abide by their consequences. Yet 
to see the barge right side up and ready for service made it 
seem superfluous for him to incur the expense and worry of 
building a new one. His brow relaxed as he realized what 
a source of annoyance the ownership of the barge had always 
beento him. If Steve owned it and still plied to and fro to 
Potosi for shells, he himself would be freed from all respon- 
sibility and would only need to pay for such cargoes as were 
delivered. There would be no more quarreling with boat- 
men, no dissatisfaction over wasted time. It began to seem 
that he had unconsciously committed the wisest action of 
his life. He broke into a smile. 

“Steve! Oh, Steve, come here!’ hecalled. Steve dipped 
his oars ruefully into the water, and although his wife swirled 
her pirogue around and followed to protect his interests, he 
felt as a child feels who has been handed a fascinating toy, only 
to have it snatched away. 

“ Cap’n,’’ he began, duck- 
ing his head, ‘‘ you-all said 
I could perch on huh :? 

Leftwich made a motion 
as if puttiug the past im- 
patiently behind him. 

‘(T didn’t ask you what I 
said,’’he brokein. ‘‘You’ve 
got a barge, haven’t you ? 
I want to hire you to start 
for Potosi to-morrow morn- 
ing with your barge, and 
haul me a load of shells.” 

Steve’s eyes bulged in 
amazement. He sat staring 
at the Captain and said noth- 
ing until Jane Amabel’s pad- 
dle touched him in the ribs. 

AES Sie notin ee Wty gelsioe AD 
prompted. 


“You Steve!” she called; '' how much 
wages you-all ‘lowin’ to pay you’se'f?” 


” 
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ea-Growing a Home Industr 


Rolling green tea after roasting the leaves in the big kettle on the left (Summerville, S. (5) 


By René Bache 


T grown and cured in this country can now be bought pound at the port of shipment. The woeful difference in sufficient to yield 10,000 pounds annually when all the bu 


in any of our big cities. High-class grocers sell it, quality which is represented by this difference in prices come into full bearing. Dr. Charles U. Shepard is in chi 

though only in small quantities as yet, because few may be at least faintly realized. If the costly teas could of the enterprise, which has been conducted on most scient 
people know that such an article is on the market, or are be fetched hither they would find a market readily enough, principles. The Government, through the agency of our 
acquainted with its exceptional quality. It is, in truth, even at fifty dollars a pound; but they cannot possibly be  suls, has helped him to procure the finest kinds of seeds fre 
superior to any brand now imported, simply for the reason imported, and therefore the field, so far as they are con- China, Japan, India and Ceylon; and the culture of 
that the leaves are more carefully selected and the manufac- cerned, is open to the American grower without any competi- plants has been carried on in accordance with the r 


turing processes more painstaking. The price is one dollara tion from outside. improved methods. 
pound, and about 3000 pounds of it are disposed of annually The first tea plants known in the United States were set out The greatest difficulty at the outset was in securing picke 
to knowing customers, many of whom, having learned the in 1804, at Middleton Barony, fifteen miles from Charleston. to pluck the leaves from the bushes. When the tea | 
difference from experience, will use no other kind. There were many subsequent attempts, and little patches and ripe it must be gathered without delay lest it lose its quali 


All of this tea comes from the neighborhood of larger ‘‘ gardens’’ occasionally produced leaf of fine flavor. and lack of the requisite labor would cause ruinous loss to #1 
Summerville, South Carolina, and the enterprise, which has As a rule, however, the product has lacked strength, probably planter. Mr. Shepard solved the problem by buildin 
not been conducted hitherto for commercial purposes, is now owing to defective curing. For many years tea plants were schoolhouse, hiring a teacher, and inviting the colored peop 
receiving Government aid. In fact, the Department of distributed annually by the Department of Agriculture, of the neighborhood to send their children, without cost, 
Agriculture is taking up the business of tea-production with though rather for domestic use than to encourage the culture instruction in the three R’s, with the understanding that t 
much enthusiasm, in the belief that it is destined to become as acommercial industry. But in 1851 Congress made an youngsters should have a chance to earn money, incidentall)| 
an important American industry. Every possible encourage- appropriation for experiments in the growing of teaonalarge by picking tea. The plan has proved successful, and m 
ment will be given to private individuals to go into it, and scale, and a good deal of money was spent, but unfortunately of the boys and girls have become expert at the busines 


tea gardens will be multiplied as rapidly as is practicable. without result, as the trial was abandoned before conclusions 
“It has been supposed that we could not compete with could fairly be drawn. How the Tea Gardens are Picked 
cheap Oriental labor in the production of tea,’’ said Secretary The experiment at Summerville was begun about a dozen 
James Wilson to the writer, ‘“‘ but that is a mistake. We years ago on a small scale. Notwithstanding many dis- The gardens are picked once every ten days, and it t 


have plenty of the cheapest kind of labor in ourown Southern couragements it was stubbornly pursued, and now the tea three days for the force of twenty children to make a comp! 
States, and this is a good opportunity to put it to profitable gardens in that vicinity cover more than fifty acres—an area round of them. A smart lad or half-grown girl can gathi 
use. Vast areas of land are available and suitable for twenty pounds of leaves in ten hours, a little over f 
the crop, and for human hands in the factory we can Picking tea on the Summeruille (S. C.) plantation pounds being required to make one pound of manuf 
substitute machinery, in this way reducing-the cost. tured tea. The youngsters like the work and 
“Some time will be required for the establishment of learn the art. 

plantations, but as soon as enough of the bushes can To say that they rarely pluck more than the “ 
be grown we shall produce tea in sufficient quantities to and two leaves, i 
supply a large part of the home demand. To high 
grades we shall especially devote our attention, inasmuch 
as they are more profitable, and also because the really 
superior teas are not imported into the United States. 
They cannot be carried long distances or across the 
ocean without destroying their quality.”’ 


point is easily explained, A tea bush throws “out feo 
its branches young shoots, each of which has at the en 
an unexpanded leaf-bud. This leaf-bud is the pekc 
tip, or ‘‘ flowery pekoe.’’ A small leaf, almost equ 
tender, follows it on the stem, and is known as ti 
‘orange pekoe;’’ then comes one slightly larger, w 
is the ‘‘pekoe.’”’ For ‘‘ pekoe tea’’ only the bud 
these two leaves are gathered; they are the most deli 
parts of the plant, and their flavor in the nen 
product is the most superior. 
Following the two leaves above described are 
somewhat larger and more mature leaves, called 
and second souchong, and the twig often has tw: 
more still. But the pickers at Summerville ar 


Poor Quality of Some Imported Teas 


The best Oriental teas are dried at low temperatures, to 
preserve the volatile principles upon which they depend 
for their fragrance and delicacy of flavor. They are 
worth from five dollars to fifty dollars a pound in 
Japan and China, whereas the great bulk of the teas 

sold in this country cost less than fifteen cents a 


A tea nursery — showing how the young plants are shaded 


Dr. Shepard and some “Assam hybrid” tea bushes 


ight to take only the pekoe tip and three-fourths of the 
ge pekoe leaf, nipping them off between thumb-nail and 
‘forefinger; though late in the season they are permitted to 
sluck three-quarters of the pekoe leaf in addition. With 
ch daintily selective picking, it is not surprising that the 
should be of remarkably fine quality. In the Orient, 
e exceptional brands are not concerned, it is common to 
t both souchongs and even entire shoots. The ‘ brick 
a,’ which is so important an article of commerce in the 
rior of Asia, being even employed to some extent as 
ey, is often full of twigs. 

r. Shepard says that one advantage of tea culture lies 
the fact that it offers an easy outdoor occupation for women 
nd children. As a domestic industry it is to be recom- 
ended, and people might with advantage add tea-production 
to the growing of flowers and vegetables, filling vacant spaces 
‘ith tea plants and substituting them in the form of hedges 
or unsightly fences. Each household would thus supply its 
own tea, pure, strong and invigorating, instead of using the 
wishy-washy cheap stuff purchased at the grocery. Should 
the little tea gardens multiply, factories would be established 
in each neighborhood for the larger manufacture of commer- 
‘jal tea, and thither the output of the small plantations could 
be brought and sold, precisely as canneries and dairies con- 

sume the surplus production of fruit and milk. 
' It costs a good deal of money to start a large tea garden, but, 
established, such an enterprise is said to be a sure source 
income for an indefinite period. The finest Japanese teas 
e gathered from bushes 200 years old. Dr. Shepard has 
o acres of ‘‘ Dragon’s Pool”’ tea, raised from seed obtained, 


~ With a tattered blue comforter tied on his throat. 
| His dusty old cart used to rattle and bang 
As he yelled through the village, ‘‘ Gid dap!’’ and ‘‘ Go ’lang!’”’ 
You'd think from his looks that he wa’n’t wuth a cent — 
poorer than Pooduc, to judge how he went. 
back in the country don’t reckon on style 
ive ye a notion of any one’s pile. 
en he died and they figgered his pus’nal estate, 
; was mighty well fixed — was old ‘‘ Squealin’ Jim Waite. ”’ 
t say, I'd advise ye to sort of look out 
‘ow ye say ‘‘Squealin’ Jim’’ when the’s widders about. 
hcy'te likely to light on yc, hot tar and pitch, 
ive ye some points as to what, where and which; 
if ever a critter is reckoned a saint 
he widders ’round here, I’ll be dinged if he hain’t. 
it please understand that the widders call him — 
din’ tears while they're sayin’ it — ‘‘Thanksgivin’ Jim.” 


He was little. Why, 
Wa'n’t skerce knee-high 
arden toad. But was mighty spry ! 
He was all of a whew; 
If he’d things to do 
zip and a streak when Jim went through. 
S voice was twice as big as him, 


said there wa’n’t time for to hunt up a wife. 
ac kept bache’s hall and he worked like a dog 
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through our consul at Ningpo, from a famous garden near 
Hangchow. This patch is now yielding 500 pounds to the 
acre, whereas few gardens in China yield over 200 pounds. 
The yield for each bush at Summerville is as high as five 
ounces, but in Japan it does not average over one ounce, and 
in China it runs from one to two ounces. In India and 
Ceylon are estates that produce annually over 1000 pounds of 
tea to the acre, but these are rare exceptions. 

The tea plant in a wild state is an undergrowth in shady 
forests. Under cultivation, therefore, the young plants have 
to be shaded from the sun, and not until they are several 
months old are they removed to the open field. In the third 
year the bushes are large enough to yield a small crop, and 
they reach fullest bearing in the tenth year. Plenty of water 
is a prime requisite. There is no part of the United States 
where the rainfall alone is sufficient for best results with tea, 
and irrigation is advisable wherever possible. Only the 
Southern States are available for tea-growing in this country, 
because a temperature that is rarely below twenty-five degrees 
and never below zero Fahrenheit is demanded. 

At Summerville the tea leaves are gathered by the children 
in Swiss trout-baskets. After being carefully inspected and 
weighed they are carried to the “‘ withering lofts,’’ where 
they are thinly spread out on clean floors and trays, and 
exposed to warm air. The object of this process is to enable 
them to be rolled without breaking; they lose their crispness, 
and acquire a faint and peculiar odor. Next, the leaves are 
rolled, the oil-cells being in this way broken. A slow oxida- 
tion follows, on which depends to some extent the quality of 
the final product, but the finishing touch is the “‘ firing.”’ 


Jest whooped right along at a trottin’ horse jog. 
There’s a yarn that the fellers that knew him will tell 
If they want to set Jim out —and sect him out well. 
He was bound for the city on bus’ness one day 

And, whoosh! scooted down to the depot, hooray ! 
The depot-man says : ‘‘ Hain’t no rush, Mister Waite, 
For the train to the city is ten minutes late. ”’ 

Off flew Squealin’ Jim with his grip, on the run, 

And away down the track went he, hoofin’ like fun. 
When he tore out of sight, couldn’t see him for dust, 
And he squealed : ‘‘ Train be siggered. Ill git there, now, fust ! ’’— 
So nervous and active he jest couldn’t wait 

When they told him the train was a little mite. late | 


Now that was Jim ! 
He was stubbed and slim, 
But it took a spry critter to stay up with him. 
His height when he’d rise 
Made you laugh. But his eyes 
Let ye know that his soul wasn’t much undersize. 
And some old widders we had in town 
Insisted, reg’lar, he wore a crown. 


As he whoopity-larruped along on his way 

There were people who'd turn up their noses and say 
That Squealin’ Jim Waite wasn’t right in his head ; 
He was ‘‘ cranky as blazes, ’’ the old growlers said. 

I can well understand that the things he would do 
Scemed looncy as time to that stingy old crew. 

For a fact, there was no one jest like him in town; 
He was ’most always actin’ the part of a clown. 


Black tea can be manufactured almost wholly by machin- 
ery. There is a machine for rolling the leaves which, worked 
by one mule, can do as much in half an hour as a man can do 
inaday. But the green tea has to be made entirely by hand; 
it is a product of cheap Oriental labor, and American compe- 
tition, so far as the lower grades are concerned, is out of the 
question. 

There is a greater demand in the United States for green 
tea than for black, though much of the green tea on the mar- 
ket is composed of inferior leaves, colored with Prussian 
blue, and ‘“‘faced’”’ with soapstone. Yankee growers can 
supply pure and wholesome green teas, of high grade and not 
too expensive, which will be adequately appreciated. They 
will be made without the use of coloring matter, and will be 
sweet and clean, instead of being handled by natives of the 
Orient, naked and perspiring, at a temperature of from 100 to 
120 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Green tea is made at the Summerville factory by roasting the 
fresh leaves in an iron pot and hand-rolling them on a table, 
the rolled leaves being afterward dried. 

The demand for South Carolina tea has been steadily 
increasing, and it is a certainty that the article, of excellent 
quality, can be produced in that part of the country at a cost 
of twenty-five cents a pound when raised on a large scale. 
At that rate it would soon drive the fifty-cent imported tea 
out of the market. 

A profit of ten cents a pound means forty dollars an acre 
on a yield of 400 pounds per annum, and, as Dr. Shepard 
says, ‘‘higher profits per pound, with increasing production 
per acre, would rapidly swell the income.’’ 


olman F. Day 


He would say funny things in his queer, squealin’ style 

And he talked so you’d hear him for more than a mile. 

But ev’ry Thanksgivin’-time Waite he would start 

And clatter through town in his rattlin’ old cart. 

And what do ye s’pose? He would whang down the street, 
Yank up at cach widder’s ; from under the scat 

Would haul out a turkey or yaller-legged chick 

And holler : ‘‘ Here, mother, h’ist out with ye, quick !’’ 
Then he'd toss down a bouncer right into her lap 

And belt off like fury with ‘‘G’lang, there! Gid dap! ’’ — 
Didn’t wait for no thanks —couldn’t work ’em on him! 
Couldn’t catch him to thank him — old Thanksgivin’ Jim. 


Twas a queer idee 

Round town that he 
Was off’n his balance, and crazy’s could be. 

They'd set and chaw 

And stew and jaw 
And proyick on what he did it for. } 
But prob’ly in Heaven old Squealin’ Jim ‘ 
Found fots of crazy folks jest like him. ; 
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Extracts from the Diary of a Millionair 
By G SS. Street 


LONDON, January 20 (1900). 
Accounts for past year finally made up. 


In the four years since I returned from 
Newditchia my capital has increased by 
nearly twenty-five per cent. Not, however, a cor- 


responding increase of income. Interest on safe 
securities abominably low nowadays, but feel it 
my duty to my family to have part of my capital 
so invested that no accident can touch it. 
Roughly speaking, my income in the past year 
was £300,000 and my expenses a little over 
£60,000. Mem.: An increase of several hundred 
pounds on the year before in expenses without 
any greater call on me in the way of charities and 
other customary extortions. Fancy the fault 
must lie with the housekeeper at Wedworth Hall: 
shall intimate that, unless she retrenches, she 
must go. 

As usual, the proper reinvestment of surplus 
income a source of great anxiety to me in the 
past year. The world little realizes the cares 
involved in the possession of wealth. The con- 
tinual supervision of people who I &zozw would 
make some secret profit for themselves if they 
could is in itself wearing both to mind and body, 
and the irritation which naturally follows from 
the poorness of the results sours my temper. My 
dependents should remember this when I am 
short with them, as I confess is sometimes the 
but the world is unjust. Onan average my 
regular investments last year, apart from a few 
lucky speculations, have brought in barely four per cent. 
It is absurd. A man with only a few miserable thousands to 
invest looks for a better return than this. It seems as 
though the world was in league against every man whose 
industry —but I must school myself not to complain. 
Query: Is not the income of £300 a year I pay Aunt Rebecca 
more than sufficient for her needs? My wife thinks it is. 


case; 


January 28. 
Debate with my wife whether to make some recognition of 
the extra work Bingley, my secretary, has had during: this 
month. Bad principle. I pay him for a// his time: there 
was no stipulation as to hours of work. However, perhaps 
a present—say £5—would be a graceful act on my part. 
My dear daughter Florence has canceled her engagement 


with Sir Charles. Very 
proper. She can surely 
look higher than that. 


Lady Cartley told my wife 
that it was simply throw- 
ing her away, dear child. 


January 30. 
Decide, on my _ wife’s 
suggestion, to give Bingley 
a scarfpin. She will buy 
one at the Stores. I hope 
Bingley will appreciate my 
dear wife’s thoughtfulness 
and show a little more 
alacrity than of late in 
making himself useful to 
her in his spare time. 
Penario Railway shares 
gone up three points. 
Clear profit of £12,000. 
Perhaps this year is going 

to be really prosperous. 


January 31. 
Wife reports scarfpins 
at the Stores ridiculously 
expensive. Decide*merely 
to thank Bingley. 


My dear wife 


February 1. 
Formally thanked Bing- 
ley for his services in past 
month. He looked sullen. Added that I hoped he would 
keep to the excellent standard he has set himself. These 
people must be kept in their places—too much praise turns 


their heads. B., for example, muttered something about 
higher salary. I pretended not to hear, tospare him merited 
rebuke. Joke, i/a joke, in bad taste. He has £150 a year 


with no deductions for board and lodging, but it seems as 
though every one tries to prey upon us rich men. 


February 20. 

Hear that X.* has promised to subscribe £5000 to Royal 
Fund. Excessive, and puts pressure on others. No particu- 
lar recognition hinted at in my case. However, cannot pos- 
sibly subscribe less than X.: my wife insists on that; says 
Mrs. X. will give herself airs. These things are an enor- 
mous tax on successful industry. Most unfair. 

* A brother millionaire, 


“It is easy to understand 
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WILUAMS 


March 7. 
Penario shares a point higher. Mistake to sell so soon. 
One of those blows which teach us how easily a fortune may 
crumble away, and how necessary it is to be careful in 
expenses and not yield to the cormorants who surround us. 
On other hand, have made £9000 by selling Beeswax. Not 
so bad, that. 


; March to. 

Very cruel letter from Aunt Rebecca about proposed reduc- 
tion of her allowance. Language absolutely vulgar, and 
reminds me painfully of the proverb in Shakespeare about a 
prophet in his own country. The highest in the land recog- 
nize my position and treat me with respect, and here is Aunt 
Rebecca writing to me as though I were a nobody. Sheer 
ingratitude. I have paid her, in the last six years, no less 
than £1600! She goes back to old days when I lived with 
her as a boy in Olditch. Both silly and unreasonable. Wife 
suggests writing to ask her if her benevolence was a specu- 
lation and she wants a million per cent. on it. Witty, that, 
very, but kinder to leave letter unanswered. Have 
instructed bank to knock off £10 a quarter. Absolutely 
necessary. Aunt Rebecca only one more instance of the 
ingratitude which dogs my steps. I wonder if all men suffer 
in this way. Remember quotation somewhere about it. 


March 12. 

Letter from Cuthbert at Eton —it was a happy thought of 
my wife to give him the second name, by the way: far more 
appropriate zow than his first. Says that young Lord Parley, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Middlewick, has proposed that 
they two shall go to Paris together for Easter. It sounds 
premature: Cuthbert is only eighteen—but we must move 
with the times. Have met Lord Middlewick at our 
Suppression of Luxury Society. Mention that to Cuthbert in 
my reply. Also tell him that mere titles are no longer so 


important, but Lord Middlewick important politically. 
Suggest, however, that Paris too 
expensive: why not Lord Parley 


spend Easter with us at Wedworth ? 


March 13. 
Wire from Cuthbert saying on 
no account mention Paris project 
to Lord Middlewick. Well, well! 
Letter by last post; Parley insists 
on Paris and refuses Wedworth 
Need not spend more than £100. 
4100! Two boys going alone to 
Paris preposterous. Shall tell Lord 
Middlewick that I prevented it, and 

ask him not to tell Lord Parley. 


March 15. 
Lady Cartley brought Duchess 
of Winley to call on my wife. 


how a great fortune may be , 
dissipated” 


Bingley ! has had the audacity to tell me that he 
wants to marry Florence, and Florence abetted him 


I am told the Duke is practically insolve 
but in our position we have to know th 
people. Noticed her sables: as good as 
wife’s: what asatire! Duchess admired gilt 
statue of Modesty on the staircase. It7zs tasteful. 
Duchess asked my wife to lunch to-morrow. 


March 16 
Lady Cartley called on me in the city. 
tressing interview. Told me she was in fin 
cial difficulties and suggested that I should 
her on to ‘‘a good thing.’’ Told her I know 
none: explained how little interest I get for my 
own money. She then asked me bluntly to lend | 
her £2000! No security, of course! The i 
pecuniosity of these old titled families is sicke 
ing and their shamelessness almost equally 5 
Lady C. spoke openly of the social services she | 
had done for us. To a person of any refinement 
of mind such conduct is simply shocking. Iti 
the sort of thing which sours the lives of ric 
men. Told Lady C. I would think it over. She | 
seemed disappointed. The impudence! + 
Another blow whenI gothome. The Duchess 
has been trying the same game with my po 
wife. Wondered if I would lend them son 
money on a mortgage. I know what that means, - 
Estates mortgaged to the hilt already: inter 
never paid; social pressure not to foreclo 
However, wife anxious that I should lend th 
a few thousands; says that they will be rea 
These people are sharks and cormorants. But le 
do not think in this case 


i 


useful. 
trust my wife’s judgment: 
kindly heart runs away with her: does not seem really 
like the Duchess. That settles Lady C., though. Wi 
agrees and will write herself to say we are too hard-press d 
ourselves. She proposes to send her £5 as a prese 
delicate snub, that; but needless expense. ia 
March 18. 4 


Lady Middlewick called on my wife and confided to h 

the terrible trial this young Lord Parley is to them. rely f 
a good friend for Cuthbert, but perhaps C. will reform hin 
My wife struck up a friendship with Lady M. on that 
basis. That is most satisfactory: these Middlewicks are not 
sordid, like Lady C. and the Duchess. Query: Necessat 
now to lend the Duke that money? But gone rather too 
to go back. Lady C. has written a most impertinent letter 
my poor wife. After all the lunches and dinners she h 
eaten with us! Another monster of ingratitude! 


March 24. — 

Went with wife to see Potham’s pictures, as advised. T 
Nymph Bathing, or whatever it was called, distinctly vulga 
and quite right of my wife to tell him so. But the picture 
the miser counting his gold excellent; the gold lifelik 
Pathetic, the waste of capital: no proper investment in tho 
days, Isuppose. They say this young man’s works good i 
vestment: certain to rise. Shall not pay his price, though 
judge from surroundings that he will come down a bit f 
ready money. Business is business and must be treated | 
such, but we might send him a card for an At Home. 


March 25. 

Extraordinary conduct of Bingley: proposed to borrow £ 
to send his brother in Canada. Never heard of such a thin 
Am I expected to support the families of all my dependent 
Told B. I made it a principle never to lend money. 


March 29. 

My wife thinks B. should have the £50 as from her, so 
not to go back on what I said, and it can be stopped out 
his salary. Bad pri 
ple, economically, 
I let her have her 
She is tender-hearte 
like a woman. 
thinks it will mak 
easier to give him 
correspondence 
tailed by her being 
retary of this Ba 
Unnecessary: B.’s du 
to do whatever wo! 
choose. But Iam pro 
my wife should ha 
these delicate feeli 


April 2. 
As usual at the end | 
of a quarter the anxiou 
question of reinves 
ments is almost makit 
meill. £60,000 to plat 
somehow, one 
openings lamental 


wins 


irce. I sometimes congratulate myself that my landed 
erty is comparatively small and I have no ridiculous 
umber of ‘‘places’’ to keep up, but at times like this I am 
en pted to envy the Duke of Z., whose income—not equal 
fo mine, though —is automatically consumed by large estab- 
hments. The anxiety is dreadfully wearing, and the 
ught that it is men like me who are the backbone of the 
ntry and make it so prosperous and happy only a partial 
solation. Sometimes think of doing something for edu- 
jon or promoting Irish industries, or something of that 
d. But expenses of living so heavy. Bill for gilding the 
lings in front of house preposterous. 


April 6. 

ooked into a novel before dinner: useful for conversation 
and must patronize literature. Mem.: Mudie’s subscription 
i The West End, a sort of satire on vulgar 
Amusing, but overdone: never met people 
Can never be too thankful that natural 


Despise 
titles and old families and all that nonsense: could buy up 
most of them without feeling it. They court me, not I them. 
; : : April 7. 
Positively not elected at the Club. Some vile in- 
trigue, I suppose, by some wretch I have not done something 
‘for. Thought FitzPercy had made it all right. That young 
man simply lives on us, and what good he is beyond escorting 
my wife and daughter about quite fail tosee. Shall speak 
tohim. I can afford to smile at the idiotic ‘‘ exclusiveness ”’ 
of the club, but, after all, it is abominable. 


April 8. 
Petition from Wedworth villagers to be allowed to have 
sports in my park on Easter Tuesday. So likely, when we 


. ee 
He wants to borrow thirty pounds 
shall be there. Say the old family always allowed it: no 
wonder the old family came to grief. Do they imagine I 
am going to allow my privacy to be invaded by a pack of 


vyokels? I don’t know what the country is coming to. Dic- 
‘tate curt answer to B. 

ves 

f » | April ro. 

_ Wife wants me to get a directorship for FitzPercy. She 


says it will be the cheapest way to pay him. Fail to see that 
we owe him anything, especially since his failure with the 
Club. However, wife says he is really useful, and he might 
go to the Unified Sweaters. Must have directors, so not 
mfair to shareholders and no expense to us. He is an 
lonorable and has lodgings in Mayfair; will not look bad. 
But decide to give merely half promise for the present; no 
‘use in making these favors cheap, and it will stimulate him 
‘to canvass more energetically at the Y. Y. Club than he did 
1 the Cuthbert writes that young Lord Parley has 
consented to come to Wedworth for Easter. It will do him 
od to be in a refined English home. C. adds that he wants 
to borrow £30. Sent check, but shall deduct it out of C.’s 
allowance. Cannot be taught carefulness too soon. 


April 12. 
Arrived at Wedworth with wife and dear Florence. Had 
open barouches to meet us at the station, one for us and 
one for Bingley —must impress the people with proper sense 
of our position, though I personally am all for unpretentious- 
bP Maids, etc., in wagonette. Coachman and footmen 
id well in their new gold cockades. Villagers, however, 
‘apathetic. Sad decay of proper respect for their superiors in 
: ntry districts. 

Find absurd letter from Aunt Rebecca. Says doctor 
advises change of air. Nonsense: she is by the beautiful 
a already, at Southend; what more can she want?~ Sug- 
coming down here! Yes, and no doubt would tell Parley 
-about Olditch. Instruct Bingley to express regret, etc. 


April 13. 

Friday. Do not think it necessary for me to go to 
age church; sent Bingley to escort my dear wife, who 
ks, perhaps rightly, that our position demands that she 


© not altogether like young Lord Parley. He was rather 
hand with my wife at dinner, when she showed such a kindly 
erest in his relations. Also drank too much claret, I 
ught. Very bad at his age and expensive. Have ordered 
nson to serve the twelve shillings a dozen Medoc at dinner. 


April 14. 

young Parley’s manners are typical of his class it is 
indeed that they made way for more refined people. 
actually, at dinner, after tasting the claret, too, com- 
d of a headache and asked if he might have cham- 
zne! He has a bad influence on Cuthbert, who afterward 
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had the impertinence to tell me he was ashamed of the 
claret! What vulgarity! I explained to him that, since 
everybody knew I could give £10 a bottle for it if I chose, it 
was unnecessary to fling away money on expensive vintages 
—unnecessary and vulgar. 


April 16. 
One of the most trying days I have ever had, though Heaven 
knows my life has been full of trials. First: walking through 
the village in the morning, at least four men did not touch 
their hats. There ought to be a punishment for such disre- 
spect; it comes to this, that if a man of my position is to 
escape insult he must not leave his park gates. I don’t know 
what the country’s coming to with all this Radicalism afloat. 
Second: the vicar, whom my wife very kindly, and I think 
unnecessarily, invited to lunch, had the impertinence, when I 
mentioned the fact to him, to excuse these impertinent vil- 
lagers, hinting that we had not been long in the place and 
suggesting that they were annoyed not to have had their 
usual sports in my park. Never heard of such impertinence! 
A beggarly fellow like this dares to criticise me! I could 
keep a thousand of his kind and not feel it. However, told 
him pretty plainly what I thought of their impudence, and 
their only honoring their superiors for what they can get out 
of them. After that, he started a conversation with Bingley 
about Oxford, I hope without intention to annoy me, but he 
ought to have remembered I was not at a university. Bad 
taste. Sent B. to library immediately after lunch and took 
vicar to show him new electric light in the cattle sheds. He 
said something of the way the villagers were housed and 
hinted I might do something for them. These parsons seem 
to think we have nothing to do with our money but throw’it 
away on a set of worthless people who can’t appreciate its 
value. Third annoyance: found Bingley actually laughing 
with my daughter Florence in the library. Unbecoming in 
both of them. If B. forgets his position he must go. My 
wife has spoken sharply to Florence, who hardly seemed to 
realize our present position in society. Fourth and worst 
annoyance: Parley’s conduct at dinner. Asked me if the 
miser in the picture was an ancestor. There might have 
been nothing in that; he might not have understood the 
subject, though rude to assume that an ancestor of mine 
might have been in rags. But he and, I regret to add, 
Cuthbert, too, seemed trying not to laugh. 


April 23. 

Returned to town. Carriages to station as before. In 
town met simply by two-horse brougham, Bingley follow- 
ing in cab. One is only a unit in this great city, and for 
my part I much prefer so to sink myself among its poorest 
citizens, and feel in sympathy with them. Found in city 
that my manager had increased two of the clerks’ salaries 
by ten pounds a year without consulting me. Pleads ex- 
ceptional zeal, but I won’t have it. Utterly bad principle. 
It is their duty to be zealous. Manager says he will make 

it up himself. Fool! he will never make a fortune. 


April 26. 
Dined with the Bloxhams. Very respectable people; poor, 
but well connected. Bloxham, who is on the Stock 


Exchange, probably thinks I can help him; but why should 
I? Champagne beyond what he can afford, ’89 wine. Mem.: 
I fear I exceeded my customary allowance by a glass or two. 
Asked him what it cost him and he said 150 shillings a dozen, 
but by buying remaining stock of wine merchant could no 
doubt get it cheaper. 


May tr. 

My wife has had a long talk with Lady Middlewick, 
who is back in town, about dear Florence and Lord 
Parley. Wishes these 
young people to see a great 
deal of each other, and 
hopes they will grow to be 
fond of one another. 
Beautiful idea; he will be 
a marquis some day and 
my dear girl will well be- 
come the position. His 
personal character a draw- 
back, but no doubt that is 
only boyish folly and he 
will grow out of it. My 
wife is sure he has a good 
heart. Have written to 
Cuthbert to invite Lord 
Parley to stay with us in 
the summer holidays. 


May 5. 
Disturbing letter from 
Cuthbert. Says that this 
is his last term at Eton; 
he wants to have a good 
time and must have more 
money. Am _ strongly of 
opinion that this is un- 
necessary. His compan- 
ions must surely respect 
him as my son, knowing 
my position, and therefore 
needless to spend money 
entertaining them. Point 
this out to C., but tired of 
trying to make him see 

these elementary facts. 


May 7. 
Insubordinate letter from 
Cuthbert. Says he doesn’t 


Anyhow, she what | should have called 
in old days flirted with me. 
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care whether his companions 
respect him or not, but wants 
to enjoy himself. He is a 
fool. However, on my 
wife’s entreaties have sent 
him a check. Ask again 
about Parley. 


May 9. 

Parley has refused! I be- 
lieve Cuthbert kept this back 
till he got the check. Such 
duplicity sickening, and 
without excuse. I treat him 
fairly and expect to be 
treated fairly in return. 
Puzzled by Florence's con- 
duct. Had occasion to 
speak rather sharply to Bing- 
ley at lunch, whereupon she 
turned quite red and I saw 
her go up and speak to him 
afterward. This won’t do. 
I look upon him simply as a 
salaried servant. Explained 
this to Florence, who said 
that was no reason for being 
rude to him. This idiotic 
equality nonsense will be the 
ruin of this country. 


May Io. 
Florence puzzling again. 
Saw her, while driving up 
Park Lane, talking earnestly 
with that abominable Lady 


Cartley, who has been most @ 

impertinent both to my wife —s 

and me, and actually cut my ‘ 

poor wife in the street. a gl 
Florence, when questioned, re 

said she thought it kind of He actually, . . . after tasting the 


claret, too, complained of a headache 
and asked if he might have champagne ! 


Lady C. not to drop her, too, 
Absurd humility; we might 
be in the dark ages. Told 
Florence we had dropped Lady C., and explained her 
infamous conduct trying to extort money. No effect on F. 
How bitterer than a serpent’s bite! 


May 12. 

Most awkward thing happened to-day to my poor wife. 
The dear Duchess—I think she is really attached to my wife, . 
but I confess Iam nervous about ever being repaid that 
money — was with my wife this afternoon when who should 
be announced but Aunt Rebecca. It shows how we are at 
the mercy of people who have no sense of the fitness of things. 
As my wife says, it is not that we are ashamed of having 
relations in humbler spheres of life, but it is not fair to 


people like the Duchess. However, it seems that Aunt 
Rebecca was very quiet, only she would say ‘‘ Your 
Ladyship’’ instead of ‘‘ Your Grace.’’ Absurd ignorance — 


it is years since I made that sort of mistake. My wife, when 
I had come in and taken Aunt Rebecca off to the library, 
explained to the Duchess that she is an oddity and that Uncle 
Ben married much beneath him. Of course, Aunt R. is 
really my mother’s sister, but how tactful! Duchess no 
doubt impressed with our respectability. Painful half-hour 
with Aunt Rebecca. 


May 23. 

Our dinner-party last night a great success. I felt a glow 
of pride as I looked round the table and felt that here was 
I, a so-called self-made man, entertaining at my own board 
on equal terms the noblest in the land. Right not to grudge 
expense, Calculate it at about £3 a head, not counting 
flowers. Not a man there who was not either a peer or as 
good as one, or eminent for wealth or politics or something ; 
and the ladies, their wives, or women of the same class. I 
must say thought it a mistake to invite Fluffins, who is only 
a novelist, but my wife says he goes everywhere and neces- 
sary to complete representative character of dinner. 

Got on splendidly with the Duchess, who, of course, sat on 
my right. In fact, I rather think I have made an impression 
in that quarter. I am the least vain man in the world, and 
do not attribute it to my personal appearance, but women 
admire brains and strength of will and success, I suppose, 
and it would be false modesty to deny that in ‘hose respects 
she might search a long while before finding my match. 
Anyhow, she what I should have called in old days flirted 
with me. She looked so bright while I talked to her, and 
complained that I never went to see her. Hem! Of course 
I should never dream of countenancing with my example the 
bad morals I am told are only too prevalent among our aris- 
tocracy, or do anything to distress my dear wife, but no harm 
in a few soft speeches, like I made to the Duchess later. She 
turned away rather abruptly, probably not to show how 
pleased she was. I flatter myself I can read women. A 
duchess! Well, well! 


May 25. 

Found the Duchess alone and had a long talk with her. 
She is really a refined woman. Seemed to understand the 
difficulties of a position like mine and how I long to be out of 
it all and live simply with the humble folk in a village some- 
where, if only duty allowed me. She, too, finds her position 
full of trouble. Hinted at pecuniary embarrassment, but I 
changed the subject back to country life. It would have been 
wicked to let sordid matters intrude on such a talk. She 
said our ideas were much alike. I ventured to say I hoped 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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’*M SURE I never could write a book of travel. The people 
| who do are a constant source of astonishment and admi- 
ration to me. It isn’t exactly because they know sucha 
lot, for although I can only occasionally remember who built 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the sum total of Henry the 
Eighth’s wives, I’ve no doubt I could inform myself on those 
subjects if my ignorance began to worry me. It’s because 
they seem to feel so much. Almost everything in the coun- 
try they happen to be telling about impresses them— moves 
them to write an exhaustive page or two. I often wonder if 
their powers of observation are actually so great —their sym- 
.pathies so broad —their emotions so sensitive, or if they are, 
most of the time, really boring themselves to death just to 
make the volume complete. This occurred to me particularly 
the other day when I realized how few things in comparison 
I felt like writing about at all. And since then it has been 
a question with me whether a diary in Europe ought to go in 
for politics, religion, the rotation of crops and the economical 
cremation of garbage, or whether it ought merely to tell of 
things that somehow stick in your mind and, even when 
you’re tired and sleepy, slide easily off the end of your pen. 
When I asked Berri what he thought, he said that, since I 
restricted him to a choice between the shallow and the insin- 
cere, he would choose shallowness every time as it isso much 
less trouble. This doesn’t help me, exactly. 

One thing, however, I do know, and that is, I never could 
go at those other things—the things that make the volume 
il London had begun to dazzle me a little less 
than it does now. Berri scorns the idea of anything British 
ever dazzling anybody. 

“One can be appalled, overwhelmed, dejected or enraged 
by London—but not dazzled; never in the world,’’ he says. 
“Why, if this sort of thing dazzles you, I’ll be leading you 
around by a string when we get to Paris. But then,’’ he 
added, ‘“‘I love France, and somehow, to one who loves 
France, England’s greatest appeal must ever be made by her 
tailors.’’ 

Perhaps our arrival seemed more dazzling to me because 
the trip from Liverpool was—to quote Mildred — like cutting 
the leaves of an Anthony Trollope novel. ‘‘ Of course, we’ve 
cut them before—all except Tommy; but this is a new edi- 
tion,’’ she mused as the train whisked past a double row of 
neat hedges, between which we saw for an instant a clergy- 
man who had stopped to speak to a stout, red-faced lady 
driving an overfed pony in a basket phaeton. 

“Yes,’’ replied Berri, waving toward the little scene, 
“that’s the climax of Chapter 97, Volume II, in which the 
vicar tells the mayor's lady on her way home from tea with 
the doctor’s family that old Mrs. Smithers’ rheumatism is 
bad again.’’ 

I have seen in our own country fields as green and trees as 
stately and villages as peaceful as those between Liverpool 
and London, but I had never seen before fields and trees 
and villages that looked so thoroughly as if they belonged to 
one another. Whether the view we got as we flew along was 
of afat and rolling pasture with low-branched oak trees clus- 
tered in the purple haze, or one of those fresh, moist, leafy 
English lanes, or a tiny meadow with tired men resting on 
the hay, or a church tower pushing through the billowy tree- 
tops—no matter what it was, it always gave me the feeling 
that it had assumed its final form. Even Berri, although he 
doesn’t like England, admits that though you might add to 
rural England at its best, or subtract from it—you couldn’t 
improve it; it’s finished. Yet he declares that the race is 
almost devoid of a sense of beauty. Wesquabbled about this 
in the train, and to my most convincing argument, which was: 


Editor’s Note — This is the second of six papers by Mr. Flandrau 
descriptive of the experiences and adventures abroad of the 
Harvard Sophomores, Granny and Berri. The next paper will 
appear in three weeks. 
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‘But look about you—look out of the window! How doyou 
account for it? It surely isn’t accident;’’ he answered com- 
placently: ‘‘ Oh, yes; I think it is, very largely. It depends 
almost entirely on the fact that both land and lumber have 
been scarce for so long. The fields are of a size to give you 
that intimate, cozy, homelike feeling; and they’re marked off 
by hedges. If there were more land the spaces would be 
larger, and if there were more boards the spaces would be 
separated by fences advising us to try Patterson’s Purple 
Pellets for Pained People. That’s really all there is to it.’’ 
This was very well, but it didn’t explain, for instance, the 
happy absence in the villages we passed of what my pro- 
fessor in philosophy calls ‘‘the Greeco-Baptist style of 
church architecture.’’ However, there was no use in remark- 
ing on this; Berri would have wriggled out of it in some way. 

There are several persons in the world who positively scare 
me at times by knowing just what is going on in my head 
and telling me about it when I haven’t had the slightest 
intention of conveying my reflections to them. Mamma is 
one and Berri is another. Mamma as a rule confines her 
mind-reading propensities to matters of ethics and hygiene; 
she always divines, for instance, the moment at which you 
have privately decided to do something that isn’t good for 
you. As papa says: 

““T don’t undertake to explain your mother; 
resign myself to the fact that she has ‘ intuitions.’ ’’ 

As Berri probably doesn’t care whether you do things that 
are good for you or not, he surprises you in other ways. It 
was in the cab on the way from the station that he suddenly 
laughed and came out with: ‘‘ Why is it, I wonder, that we 
don’t just take things for what they’re worth, instead of eter- 
nally weighing them in the balance with something differ- 
ent?’’ I don’t suppose I should have known what he meant 
if this wasn’t precisely what I had been doing. 

““You haven’t heard me making any contrasts,’’ I declared. 

“Well, if they aren’t audible—that’s about the only thing 
they aren’t,’’ he answered; and I couldn’t help confessing 
that he was right. For arriving in London was so different 
from any arriving I had done before, that I found myself 
taking in all the details as if they were of tremendous impor- 
tance, and telling myself they were either better or worse 
than those of other places—places at home. To begin with, 
instead of one or two porters whom somebody else always 
succeeds in getting, there was a prodigal number of efficient 
giants who knew much better than you did what you wanted 
done, and who firmly, yet politely, took possession of you 
and proceededto doit. (The politeness of English servants, 
by the way, strikes an untraveled American as positively 
embarrassing. On the dining-car the waiter gravely mur- 
mured ‘“‘ Thank you’’ every time he handed us anything — 
whether we took it or not. Berri says: ‘‘ Though the 
American servant has no manners whatever, he has a 
very kind heart. The manners of an English serv- 
ant, on the other hand, are perfect; but when hearts 
were passed around he helped himself to a gizzard. 
“You pays your money and takes your choice’ — 
especially the former.’’ ) 

Then, too, when we got out of the train (getting 
out of a European train makes you feel as if you 


I simply 
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were escaping through the window) there was a long rowo 
cabs inside the station, just across the narrow platform. Ay 
you emerge from your compartment your carriage literally 
“blocks the way;’’ which is so logical and convenient, anc 
altogether unlike anything you have experienced before 
that it seems almost uncanny. 1 thought that with paps 
and mamma, Mildred, Aunt Josephine, Berri and I and 
our luggage we should need about five of the little boxed 
up vehicles—“‘‘ four-wheelers,’’ they call them. But no, in. } 
deed; when I suggested it one of our porters reproved me 
with a look that would have been paternal if it hadn’t beer 
so polite, and said that two would do very well. I felt sure 
that when he saw all the trunks and bags and bundles | \| 
rugs we had he would change his mind, and I went forward 
to the baggage car (I mean “ luggage van’’) to pick out 
our things. This performance struck me as rather pri 
tive and careless. The passengers hadn’t been given checks. 
for anything, and as they stood near the car exclaiming | 
SW Dhat’s mine —and this one—and this one!”’ it looked 4. 
little as if they were at some sort of a bargain sale appr 
priating whatever took their fancy. Perhaps I was particu- 
larly impressed by the casual manner in which it was dor 
from the fact that when I turned to mamma and said, 
this small trunk yours?’’ she examined it for a moment and) 
then replied, ‘‘I’m not sure; but it might be,’”’ and we had 
it put on one of our cabs. 
Oh, those little four-wheelers! their frames must be of the 
best ‘Steel. When ours were finally loaded there was so 
much superstructure that the cab itself almost disappeared 
like the hull of a freight ship, and I knew that the pictures [ 
had seen all my life in English funny papers and thought) 
impossible were more or less true. We ended by getting a 
third cab—not because it was necessary, but because mamma | 


| 


} 


and Aunt Josephine declared that, even if they had survived 
the horrors of the Atlantic, they didn? t consider themselves. : 


immortal. 4 
““It strikes me as most irrational,’’ mamma exclaimed, 


when Mildred insisted that she would be perfectly safe, ‘to! 


build a wobbling pyramid of horrible trunks and then go sit 
under it.’’ 


Aunt Josephine was especially willing that there should be : 
a third vehicle as it diminished the chances of her having to 
speak to Berri— whom she hadn’t forgiven for putting all his 


tobacco on the top tray of her steamer-trunk just before we) 
landed. So we finally threaded our way out of the crowded — 
station in a little procession of three: papa 
ahead, mamma and Aunt Josephine next, and Berri and 
bringing up the rear. 4 
Almost every day since I’ve been here I’ve got an impr 

sion from something or other that, I’ve told myself, { shou 

never forget. Of course, 

shall forget most of them; 


as we travel more—all 
one. And that is driving | 
the first time through 
West End of London at 
past eleven o’clock ona wa 
July evening. That, I thir 
I shall always be able to 
call and marvel over. 
week of the sea—an afternot 
of quiet fields and sleepy v 


’ 
‘S 
; 
t 


and Mildred _ 


at least they will blur a little ; 


} 


4 


} 


‘« 


(a 


lages; then suddenly Lon 
‘the height of the season 
The whole city was gi 
out a soft, luminous haze; 


the gliding lamps of cabs a 
carriages and omnibuses, 
solid miles of low, massi 
consequential houses 
passed were thrown open 
the night air from top to 
tom and glowing at every 
and window. As we rumb 
along under our mountain 
luggage we peered into brilliant roo 
and caught glimpses of magnificent 
men in magnificent hallways, hol 
magnificent wraps for magnificent, b 
shouldered women. Even Mildred, wh 
she’s dressed for a party, always thr 
me a little, and that night, as I’ve si 
I was simply dazzled. For when we: 
away from the more private streets 
the great aristocratic squares with 1 
parks in the centre and _ fortresse 
historic-looking dwellings surroundi 
them, we came all at once to where 
blazing theatres and music-halls were 
gorging into the golden night. Thousan 
and thousands of men and women in & 
ing dress streamed along the sidewalks ai 
flowed over into the street among the cé 
riages. They sauntered past—the me 
without overcoats and the ladies, many 
them, with neither a hat nor a wrap. 
was as if a gigantic ballroom had sudden 


cen wings and fluttered down into the middle of a great 

. And there was about it all the same undercurrent of 

rained eagerness you are aware of in a ballroom. No 

was in a hurry exactly; yet, as the tall, white-gloved 

and shimmering women sank into carriages or drifted 

t on foot, you felt that for them the night was young; 
were ‘‘ going on.”’ 


i 


They had been to a dinner prob- 
ably, and asplay, and now there was supper to be eaten 
ewhere, and then later there was, perhaps, a dance. It 
is this spectacle that gave me my first idea of London’s 
eeness. These were merely the people who could afford 
put on good clothes and amuse themselves; and yet the 
ial machine of London is so colossal that you feel as if 
erybody in the world had 
at once become part of it. 
a moment the whole of 
seemed to be a long, 
owing summer evening 
d the pursuit of pleasure. 
as so astounded by it all — 

é lights, the slow crowd, 
the great, top-heavy, lurch- 
ing omnibuses, the swift, 
silent hansom cabs, the 
nipotent policemen, who 
with calm, uplifted fingers 
bring the universe to a stand- 
till, the adorable soldiers 
‘swaggering through it all, 
‘two by two, in a sort of bril- 
jant scarlet rhythm—TI was 
‘so absorbed by these sights 
‘(and Berri was, too) that at 
first we didn’t pay any at- 
tention to our driver when 
the leaned around to the 
‘window and asked us what 
hotel we were going to. 
_‘*Why—come to think of 
Jit, I don’t know,”’ Berri at 
length answered. “ Follow 
‘the others,’’ he then shouted. 
‘But our man had lost the 
others, which was his reason 
for asking us our destination 
in the first place. A police- 
man had stopped him in order 
‘tolet the waiting crowd cross 
aside street and at that mo- 
ment the rest of our party 
had faded away. We dis- 
cussed the matter at first 
without any particular anx- 
iety, for it didn’t seem very 
important somehow; but 
when Berri dropped the sub- 
ject altogether and began to 
regret that we had arrived 
too late to go to a music hall, 
ithe driver (who had got off 
his box) showed signs of 
_ jimpatience. 

“Well, I have only one 
_ sggestion to make,’’ Berri 
declared, and it sounded as 
‘if he were doing both the 
er and mea great favor 
y making even one. “Aunt 
_ Josephine used to stay at a 
little hotel in Half Moon 
street—Parkyns’ Hotel, I 
hink it was. She’s a crea- 
ure of habit, so it’s possible 
that she has gone there this 
ne and persuaded your 
ople to do the same. We 
ht drive there and find 
t.’’ This sounded sensi- 
ble and reassuring, as Half 
Moon Street was compara- 
tively near the place at 
which the families had been 
nh asunder. However, 
*n we reached the dim, 
et little locality there was 
Parkyns’ anywhere, and 
of those bleary, sodden, 
less-looking men who 
fitably rise through the 
vement in London when- 
a cab draws up to the 
bstone, told us (for a 
y) that Parkyns had closed his doors the year before. 
“Then the will was a forgery and Lady Muriel’s chyild 
found murrrrderrrred. I suspect foul play in this,’’’ 
tri quoted from his favorite drama— Alone in London, or 
me such thing. ‘‘ Now vow think of something,’’ he added; 
hy Suggestion doesn’t seem to have been very illuminat- 


bee fed 


and shimmering women . . 


But as I hadn’t heard papa mention the subject of hotels I 
dn’t think of a thing. There was really nothing to do but 
me our search until morning and find a place of our 
. Berri knew of two on Jermyn Street next door to each 
r; but as they both looked so much alike we couldn’t 
ediately decide on either. This made it somewhat 
rassing for a moment (Berri, however, didn’t seem to 
it in the least), as our driver had stopped neither at 
door nor the other, but between the two, and the porters 
had run out from both places had to stand in suspense 
€ we tossed up a shilling. 


No one was in a hurry exactly; . « 
. drifted past 
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Our luggage for two young men was preposterous. There 
were two enormous trunks—the kind that are made espe- 
cially for fussy dresses. Then there was a bundle of rugs with 
some unmistakably feminine parasol handles sticking out of 
one end, and three refined and ladylike little leather bags 
containing only the things that mamma, Mildred and Aunt 
Josephine couldn’t possibly do without. I hadn’t realized 
that there was nothing of our own in the collection until the 
stern woman who managed the hotel asked us, without the 
glimmer of a smile, what pieces we wished to have taken to 
our rooms, and Berri collapsed on one of the trunks. 

““T speak to sleep in Aunt Josephine’s dinner-dress,’’ he 
giggled —‘‘ the one with the train and blue spangles.”’ 


. the tall, white-gloved men 


While he was rocking to and fro I explained to the man- 
ager-lady what had happened. She didn’t seem to grasp the 
situation very clearly, but Berri, when I told him about it on 
the way upstairs, said I mustn’t infer from this that she 
wasn’t grasping. 

*“T know this kind of a hotel of old,’’ he declared; “‘ it’s 
what they call a‘ private’ hotel. There probably isn’t any 
dining-room, because you’re supposed either to havea private 
one or dine out every evening; and there won’t be any bells 
in the bedrooms, because it’s assumed that you travel with 
a servant who knows your every unspoken speech and 
unthought thought. In fact, there really won’t be much of 
anything except an uninterrupted procession of tall, brass 
hot-water pitchers and privacy. Oh, there’ll be privacy to 
throw to the birds—about ten dollars’ worth every day. 
Don’t you notice a general air of arsenical wall-paper and 
melancholia? A don’t-speak-loud-because-everybody-died- 
this-morning-and-it’s-all-very-sad sort of feeling? Well, 
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that’s privacy. After about a day and a half of it you feel as 
if you’d like to go and live in some nice, cheerful place like 
a department store or a railway station.’’ 

Even if you don’t altogether agree with Berri (and I rarely 
do) there is usually something in what hesays. The private 
hotel, however (we stayed there for three days), didn’t 
depress me in the least, although, as he predicted, it was 
excessively private. We had two enormous, musty and hid- 
eous rooms, furnished in a style that Berri said was no doubt 
considered extremely elegant in the early sixties. There 
was a clock that didn’t go, under an elongated glass bubble 
in the middle of the mantelpiece. It was one of those square, 
black marble affairs with a simpering, metallic woman, a dog 
and a goat perched on the 
roof. Berri uncovered the 
group and then, when I 
wound the clock up and it 
struck twenty-nine without 
stopping to take breath, he 
dropped the bubble on the 
hearth. On one corner of 
the mantelpiece there was a 
round box with small shells 
glued all over it, and on the 
other there was a little easel 
supporting a calla-lily 
painted on black plush. 

In each room there were 
two engravings and a sort of 
chromo. My artegallery con- 
sisted of The Finding of 
Moses, The Soldier’s Fare- 
well, and Fast Friends (a 
horrid little girl shaking 
hands with a Newfoundland 
dog). Berri’s collection was 
made up of The Beggar’s 
Dream, Et Tu, Brute, and 
Playing Grandma (another 
repulsive child trying on a 
pairof spectacles). Into the 
back of every chair a strip of 
worsted “‘ fancy work’’ had 
been incorporated, and the 
beds (they would have made 
delightful  tennis-courts) 
were, in height and tempera- 
ture, even as the dizzy 
Jungfrau. 

Berri caught a splendid 
cold from sleeping in his 
the first night (the linen was 
never quite dry), and after 
that he used to say: “‘ Well, 
I think it’s time to get dressed 
and go to bed.’’? After dark 
all these medizval relics 
were dimly outlined by the 
light of two tall, slim candles 
—that is to say, they were 
until Berri trisected each 
candle, thus causing six suf- 
focated little points of light 
to flare and sputter where 
only two had done so before. 

“Tsn’t it charming of 
them!’’ he exclaimed when 
we got them all lighted and 
groped our way about the 
room—with our hands over 
our eyes, pretending that we 
were blinded by the glare. 
“T never knew hefore that 
there was anything so clever 
and obliging except a worm.”’ 

Now there must have been 
some one besides ourselves 
staying at that hotel, because 
on a little marble-topped 
table near the front door there 
were always fifteen or twenty 
letters and telegrams. But 
we never saw anybody gig- 
gling over the improbable 
names on them as we did. 

In fact, during the three 
a days of our stay, with the ex- 
ception of one _ red-faced, 
Roman-nosed, military-look- 
ing gentleman who glared at 
us through a single eyeglass 
and immediately left the 
breakfast-room—perfectly furious, Berri was convinced, 
because we had intruded on his privacy—we never saw 
anybody at all. We went and came at every imagin- 
able hour (after midnight you had to ring the door-bell in 
order to get in—quite as if you were living at home and 
your family didn’t approve of Jatch-keys), but apparently no 
one else ever did. Once in a while, as we tiptoed through 
the upper corridors, open doors would silently swing to and 
close softly before we reached them. That was the only 
human indication in the whole place; except, of course, the 
thoroughly inhuman chambermaids and waiters. 

We stayed at the hotel for three days because, until we 
found mamma and papa, Mildred and Aunt Josephine, there 
really didn’t seem to be anything else to do. Our efforts to 
reunite were futile and hopeless. We began by going into 
every hotel we saw as we strolled about the streets and asking 
if a Mr. Wood and party were staying there; but they never 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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It is not the fault of the magazines that Christmas does 
not come on Thanksgiving. 


@At Thanksgiving man differs from the turkey in that 
he is thankful for the stuffing. 


CIt must not be thought that the Germans are not 
thrifty merely because hey, Hoch der Kaiser. 


@ President Roosevelt has a fine grip, but he should use 
it on the Government and not waste it on mere handshaking. 


@In England they call the anti-imperialists “Empire 
Shrinkers.’’ This is better than anything Boston has yet 
offered. 


@Boston’s aims are so high that it is impossible to 
believe the report that its elevated road is not proving a 
success. 


@ Reciprocity being the order of the age, it is hardly 
fair for England to send over her impecunious noblemen in 
exchange for our rich bosses. 


@With free rural mail delivery, cheap telephone serv- 
ice, and regular deliveries from the stores, there is a prospect 
that the American farmer may soon be suffering from a lack 
of exercise. 


@By the time the conscientious preacher gets through 
teaching and preaching the goodness of good and the badness 
of evil he has to work overtime if he wants to wade into the 
higher criticism. 


@In this time of holiday buying avoid those books in 
which the authors try to write down to the level of children. 
Every good writer knows that if he would reach childhood’s 
real level he must write up to it. 


@The speculators who hastened the South African War 
are having a rather long wait for the profits which they 
expected to gather in overnight, and in the meanwhile the 
expense of living in England is constantly increasing, 


In the latest figures of the census it appears that there 
are in this country 1,800,000 more men than women. In 
Europe the difference is the other way. It would seem, there- 
fore, that the disposition in international marriages should be 
modified. Instead of Europeans seeking American brides 
due regard for census statistics should change the search to 
one for American husbands. 
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Thoroughbreds of the West 


Yous men go West for business and young men have 

gone East for their education. That has been the drift, 
and it still seems to be a natural tendency, equable for the 
extremes and salutary for the whole country. The conserva- 
tism of the oldest communities goes to settle in the newest 
camp; and reciprocally the sharp wits of Western-bred 
youth go to get their polish in Eastern colleges and Eastern 
contact. 

Though conservatism often seems broken up in the swirl of 
Western enterprise, it is usually a tenacious influence. If 
the Eastern boy stays West, he keeps alive a host of fancies 
about the East that become an object of cult to him and his 
family. If, after a business experience there, he goes back 
East to live, he is bolder and broader in affairs. 

Likewise, when the boy from the West has finished long 
courses of study in the East, it may be assumed that for him as 
an individual a finer equilibrium has been gained. If he 
returns to mine or ranch or stirring town, he carries with him 
something more than the impulse of enterprise. The change 
must certainly have rescued him from overweening confidence 
in the signs of bare prosperity, for he has felt the gentle forces 
of tradition and of inherited culture. These are happy sec- 
tional exchanges which have been made because of the inade- 
quacy of each part to take care- wholly of its own young 
stock. 

But conditions are changing, at least those pertaining to a 
liberal education in the West, and the change is affecting the 
flow of student life. Beyond the Mississippi the boys who 
possess talent, those having ample means, are now beginning 
to go in increasing numbers to their own State universities. 
Moreover, for their professional degrees they are quite as 
likely to be drawn to Stanford or to California on the Pacific 
Coast as to Harvard on the Atlantic. Or, if they look 
Eastward at all, it may be no farther than Chicago. 

What results from this rather new tendency is a new prod- 
uct in the types of educated youth—a thoroughbred of the 
West, untouched, except indirectly, by Eastern influence. 

The reasons why a boy does well to travel far to an old 
university are familiar. What are the reasons why he may 
do better to keep to his own section of the country for his 
studies, as well as for the chances of business? 

To be sure, the two new-rich universities which bound the 
West have added vastly to its educational prestige. Money 
lavishly used has provided houses and equipment that the 
older universities may well envy at their bicentennials; and 
it has hurried trained instructors to fill the new chairs. 

But these great institutions are not doing all or half of the 
work. State universities also are growing in popularity. 
This is because they are very thoroughgoing institutions. It 
is also because boys like to continue associations already 
begun and which may benefit them throughout life. It is also 
because there is an increasing feeling that boys born and 
raised in the West are in better training for their future there 
if they matriculate where conditions are similar. 

The new motto is, ‘‘ A Western education for a Western 
boy,’’ just as it is more broadly declared that an American 
boy needs an American education from start to finish, and 
that a business man needs to begin as a boy in the counting- 
room. 

There is some narrowness in these generalizations, but 
there is also much force. Preparation for life means prepa- 
ration for work, in this country at least, and that preparation 
which fits conditions is the best. If it puts a man out of joint 
with his work it is a misfortune, a positive handicap in his 
race for success, even though such preparation is obtained in 
the best or oldest universities. 

By all means, then, if a boy born and raised in Kansas can 
do better work in that State because he has been thoroughly 
bred in its schools, let the country at large, as well as Kansas, 
have the advantage of Kansas thoroughbreds; and let all the 
States provide for the fullest equipment of their sons, if that 
course is demanded for the fullest development of those 
sections. For there will always be enough who go to the 
West from Eastern or European universities to maintain 
points of view that are not wholly native. The West needs 
both, — FRANCIS BELLAMY. 
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It begins to look as though the Boers had taken a 
ninety-nine-year lease on the last ditch. 
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Honest Millions and Millionaires 


F ALL the recent visitors to these shores the man who 
received the finest welcome from educated men and 
women was Mr, Frederic Harrison. His high standing in 
the world of letters and of thought, his participation in the 
larger movements of the past half century, and his close 
acquaintance with the great figures of the times, all accentu- 
ated the respect and admiration of the cultured Americans. 
He made a tour of this country and at the close of his visit 
he summed up his estimate of the nineteenth century, saying: 
““T make bold to say that intellectually, spiritually, morally, 
socially, the close of the century, as contrasted with its 
prime, is to my eyes a picture blurred, darkened, and out of 
harmony and proportion.’”’ He mentioned the war atrocities 
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and horrors of different parts of the world, and the 
conditions of big cities, to show that it was a fall fron 
higher plane, ‘‘ with its recrudescence of savagery, with it 
exploitation of the laborer, and its apotheosis of Capital 

Even this amiable philosopher used wealth for his clim 

It is the way of the present generation. Accumulatior 
riches are regarded as worse than the contents of Pandora 
box. Wealth is the cause and the factor of evil. Men blar 
their misfortunes, their failures, their lack of opportunit 
their depressions of pocket and of spirit, upon this one co 
dition, and in the wholesale denunciation we almost } 
sight of the fact that money does good, and that there is 
even in millions. 

As a matter of justice, let us recall the circumstances 
modern life. It is a commonplace heard every day that 
individual can honestly make a million dollars in a lifet 
and the whole assertion is predicated on conditions of a q ar: 
ter or a half century ago. Even two decades back a lo 
a hundred thousand dollars was unusual, but to-day natio 
banks have had to increase their capital to as much as 
millions from the very reason that a loan of a million d 
or more has now become a daily incident. 

Take another illustration. Mr. George E. Roberts, 
Director of the Mint, has recently shown that a matter of 
cents a day on all wages of the United States would mea 
enormous total of $750,000,000 a year. A small fracti 
a cent on a commodity or article of general use means a ¢ 
fortune for the owner of it. The millions from transpor 
come from the fractions of earnings on train-loads. 
should depend for our millionaires upon the finding of 
nuggets of gold or the making of the total fortunes in li 
the list would be very small. It is as certain as anything 
be that with the multiplication of human wants hem 
from small profits will vastly grow. 

In the big and perplexing problems of wealth there m 
be hope for all who study recent tendencies. That there 
evils from the misuse and vulgar display of money, and d 
gers from its unlimited employment, is the admission of 
age in which we live; and some of the best thought is be 
put upon the problems, not only by those who work for 
interests of humanity in an unselfish and impersonal w 
but by those who own the riches. 

It seems to us that no one can study the facts without 
ing both hope and satisfaction. At the worst the drift i: 
the wrong way. Even Mr. Harrison, though not an optim 
is not a pessimist, but, to use the phrase of a great Eng’ 
writer, ‘‘a meliorist, who may believe that things are 
and may be even worse—but still are certain to be bette 
day.” — Lynn Rosy MEEK 
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In human life the most terrible wilderness is the 
solitude of a great city. 
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The Age of Wireless Miracles 


B THE enthusiasts on the subject of the wireless tran 

sion of electricity were to be believed we should feel a 
selves on the verge of a revolution in all the conditions 0 
Telegraphing, telephoning, lighting lamps, steering torpe 
and exploding mines at a distance without wires have al 
been accomplished, and the inventors tell us that these 
can be done hundreds and even thousands of miles a 
They say that the earth is a vast reservoir of electricity é 
that when we know how to tap it we can carry little instr 
ments in our pockets and make our power felt as if by m 
wands in any direction and at any distance. The mira 
of Bulwer Lytton’s Vril seem within our grasp. 

But it is not necessary to believe all that these enthu: 
tell us to see that we are on the eve of great changes. 1 " 
things that have already been accomplished are enouw 
prove that, even if improvements stop short. For inst: 
consider the meaning of that incident at sea the othe 
when the Lucania and the Campania talked to each 0 
mid-ocean, a hundred and seventy miles apart, and ; 
senger on the westbound ship sent a message to a fri 
Philadelphia which was transmitted from the eastbou 
sel by wireless telegraphy to Ireland and thence by 
America, enabling the Philadelphian to be at the d 
New York when his friend’s ship came in. i" 

That means that we already have a weapon that can | 
quer all the dangers of fogs, darkness and mistaken obset? 
tions at sea. It means that in war it will be imp 
henceforth for a fleet to drop out of sight as Cervera’: 
ron did in 1898, but that a hostile squadron can b 
with the help of relays of scouts from one side of the At 
Ocean to the other. It means that every group of ] 
in the world can be made a unit, as the Hawaiian 
already, without the expense of laying cables. 
that telegraph and telephone monopolies will be enorm 
impaired. 

Draw a circle two hundred miles in diameter in any « 
more densely populated parts of the country and see 
tremendous field there is for a device that has already p 
its ability to cover such an area. The revolution ma 
so great as the inventors predict, but that there will 
revolution is clearly manifest. And it is already upon u 

_ — SAMUEL E. MOFFET1 
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Why Our Farmers are Thankful 


ia By Bernard Willis Snow 


Crop Expert 


HE past season tested the metal of the American farmer. 
At no period was he favored with normal conditions for 

any length of time, and from the day the first furrow was 
turned in the spring until the last crop was housed in the fall 
it was a period of hard work and justifiable anxiety. 
Untimely frosts, blazing sunshine, lack of rainfall, insect 
enemies, and Nature generally out of joint, conspired to bring 
about a condition that in almost any other country would have 
resulted in famine; yet, by pluck, industry and intelligent 
application of scientific methods of agriculture, the American 
farmer closed the season with the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had wrested continued prosperity from niggardly Nature. 

Our tiller of the soil is no mere human machine bound by 
custom or tradition to the methods of his ancestors; he is 
a keen, careful and intelligent student, versed in Nature’s 
secrets, and prepared so to modify his operations as to secure 
the best possible results from the conditions which surround 
him. Frequently American agricultural success is attributed 
to the general use of improved implements and labor-saving 
machinery, but the great underlying reason is the fertilization 
of American agriculture with American brains. 

In any year the American farmer has reason to be thankful 
that his lines are cast ina land where the tiller owns the soil, 
where the crushing wait of absentee landlordism is unknown, 
where agriculture is in fact as well as theory the noblest occu- 
pation, and where, by the sweat of his brow, he not only earns 
a competence but can enjoy every advantage, social and intel- 
lectual, that is granted to any class in our common country. 
This year he has especial reason to be thankful that by the 
practical application of scientific principles he has been able 
to secure moderate returns for his labor in a season which, a 

| generation ago here, or now in any other country, would have 
involved pinching failure if not absolute want. There is 
much of the secret workings of Nature yet to be learned, but 
enough is now utilized in our rural industry to render the 
farmer at least partially independent of Nature’s vagaries. 
Even when the material results of the year’s campaign are 
reviewed there is much that stands out as a cause for thank- 
fulness. It is true that corn, the greatest cereal crop that the 
world knows, furnishes only about 1,350,000,000 bushels 
against a normal supply of over 2,000,000,000 bushels; but 
‘on the other hand, the wheat crop passes all records with 
750,000,000 bushels, and is so distributed that those sections 
shortest on corn have a wheat crop larger in size and finer in 
quality than ever before produced. Nature’s law of compen- 
sation’: makes good a deficiency in one line with an abundance 
‘in another. Grass, in all its forms, the most valuable crop in 
‘our agriculture, is this year deficient, but as a compensation 
_ Opportunity has been afforded to save and utilize the fodder 
on millions of acres of corn, and forage for cattle will be both 
' abundant and cheap. Apple orchards yielded less than half a 
_ normal crop, but peaches and small fruits have been abundant 
to make good in some measure the loss of the king of fruits. 
If a distinction be made between the farming class as a 
whole and the individuals who are aggregated to make this 
hole, the financial returns of the year’s work are greater than 
| ‘those of last season. The distribution, however, is such that 
| not only many individuals but many great sections of the 
country have not fared so well. In practically every line of 
‘production prices are higher than last year; this condition, of 
course, adding to the bank accounts of those who have secured 
even fair crop returns, but being of little significance to those 
districts that 
have little or 
no crop surplus 
above domestic 
requirements. 
The advance in 
the price of corn 
makes the ag- 
gregate value of 
the short crop 
almost as great 
as the value of 
the larger crop 
last year; wheat 
is higher; other 
cereals, roots, 
hay, cotton, 
fruits, animal 
products, and 
practically all 
farm products, 
are selling at 
higher prices. 
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Our farmers are not in business for a single year, and such 
is their present financial condition that the results of a single 
season have but little significance. It is only when compari- 
son is instituted between their position now and a few years 
ago that the true basis for rural thankfulness can be appre- 
ciated. The farmers’ prosperity is no little single-year affair, 
based upon good or bad crops at home or abroad. Itisa 
great tidal wave that is still sweeping onward, and a single 
year, even though it were positively bad, instead of negatively 
good, could not check it. It began in 1897 and has moved 
with increasing volume through five years of fatness. The 
depths of agricultural depression were reached in 1896, and it 
is by comparison of the present situation with that existing in 
that year that the true measure of the farmers’ thanksgiving 
may be appreciated. . 

In 1896, a bountiful year, the corn crop of the country was 
worth $491,000,000 on the farm; this year a short crop is 
worth $700,000,000. Wheat then brought the farmer $310,- 
000,000; this year it nets him $420,000,000. The cotton crop 
was then worth some $325,000,000; this year something like 
$500,000,000. The same condition runs through the whole 
list of soil products, but the prosperity is not alone shown in 
the annual products. In live stock, which in a measure 
represents permanent capital, the same showing is made. 
In 1896 the total value of the live stock of the country was 
$1, 860,000,000; to-day it reaches the stupendous total of fully 
$2,500,000, 000, and in this extraordinary advance every class 
is a sharer. 

The American farmer is thankful because year after year his 
position grows better from every point of view. His capital 
is growing, his lands are becoming more valuable, his scale of 
living is advancing, and his intellectual and social advan- 
tages keep pace with his improving financial position, The 
farmer to-day is no longer an isolated individual cut off by 
location from constant contact with his fellows. The Central 
West is covered with a network of wires that represent rural 
telephones and rural exchanges by the thousand, and even 
individual farms have their switchboards so that different 
parts of the farm are at all times in touch with the farm- 
house. Rural free mail delivery furnishes the city morning 
daily paper almost as early as in the city, and enables the 
farm wife to shop by mail quite as readily and with less effort 
than her urban sister. 

Electric roads in rural districts are a thing of to-day, and 
to-morrow electric lighting will supplant kerosene. 
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How to Handle Tramps and Hoboes 
By Francis O’Neill 


General Superintendent of Police, Chicago 


OWHERE in the world is there a more hospitable and 

humane city than Chicago, and her gates have been 

as open ‘to the most humble and footsore wayfarer as to the 
celebrity. 

In consequence of this ‘‘ open-door’’ policy Chicago now 
finds herself in much the same position as that of the generous- 
hearted and humane housewife of the country village who, 
being unable to deny bread to the needy applicant, fed all 
who came, and then discovered that each man showed his 
gratitude by leaving upon her gate-post a sign which told the 
entire fraternity of mendicants that they would find within an 
“easy mark.’’ 

The humane and generous treatment which this city has 
accorded the great army of homeless unfortunates has made it 
the victim of wholesale imposition, and this well-intended 
policy of kindness has resulted in making Chicago the winter 
Mecca of a vast and undesirable floating population. The 
generosity of Chicago to homeless vagabonds has swelled her 
criminal calendar and brought reproach upon her reputation 
for peace and good order. _ 

Because of these lessons in the hard school of experience 
Chicago faces the winter of 1901-2 with a determination to 
deal with this problem along more enlightened lines — but not 
less humanely. 

Despite the most stringent police regulations, a great city 
will have a certain number of homeless vagrants to shelter 
through the winter. If keep them we must, this can be done 
with greatest safety and advantage to all concerned in the 
house of correction or municipal workhouse. There they will 
be sure of food, clothing, warmth and sleep. They will be 
sure, too, of baths, of work, and of security from both the 
temptation and the opportunity to prowl the streets. 

Broadly speaking, there is but one dividing line by which 
the charitably-disposed citizen may even approximately 
separate the worthy from the unworthy: that line is a dis- 
position to work. And it must be confessed that the man who 
is willing to do honest labor for food and shelter is a rare 
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specimen in this vast army of shabby and tattered wanderers 
who seek the warmth of the city with the coming of the first 
snow. For this reason I am convinced that the municipal 
lodging-house, if strictly and rigorously conducted, would do 
much toward the solution of this problem. Next to this, asa 
remedial agent, comes the house of correction. When the 
tramp comes to understand that if he winters in a certain city 
he must earn by honest toil his food and shelter, he will 
strike that city from his winter circuit—and this is what 
thousands of these vagrants will do when once they realize 
that in this city a new policy is in force and that the police 
stations will no Jonger be turned into free lodging-houses. 
As Chicago has no municipal lodging-house, the house of 
correction is the only alternative. 

As an old-time desk sergeant and police captain I have 
had almost unlimited opportunity to study and analyze this 
class of floating population which seeks the city in winter and 
scatters abroad throughout the country in the spring. This 
experience reiterated the lesson that the vast majority of 
these wanderers are of the class with whom a life of vagrancy 
is a chosen means of living without work. 

I have been astonished at the multitude of those who have 
unfortunately engaged in occupations which practically force 
them to become loafers for at least a third of the year. And 
it is from this class that the tramps are largely recruited. I 
recall a certain winter when it seemed to me that a large por- 
tion of the inhabitants of Chicago belonged to this army of 
unfortunates. I was stationed at a police station not far from 
where an ice harvest was ready for the cutters. The ice 
company advertised for helpers, and the very night this call 
appeared in the newspapers our station was packed with 
homeless men who asked shelter in order to be at hand for the 
morning’s work. Every foot of floor space was given over to 
these lodgers and scores were still unaccommodated. 

The term hobo covers a variety of well-defined classes. 
Perhaps the least dangerous are those who beg food from door 
to door, and make their bed on a newspaper spread on the 
floor of a police station. The husky ‘‘ toucher’’ who asks for 
a quarter is likely to be out later with a “‘ partner,’’ prepared to 
take by force what he cannot secure by begging. Men of this 
class, if they do not belong to a gang of professional crimi- 
nals, are likely to be found in the low-grade lodging-house. 
Their manner of work was not long ago illustrated by a start- 
ling occurrence in this city. An eccentric bachelor was found 
dead in his apartments with a raw potato in hismouth. The 
police department first followed circumstantial evidence 
pointing to the conclusion that his death had been brought 
about by some relative who expected to inherit a share of 
his estate. 

Finally, however, it developed that, while walking in a 
public park, the victim had met two lodging-house crim- 
inals. Their conversation interested him and he invited 
them to his apartments, where he gave them a supper. Then 
they threw him on the floor, bound him, and gagged him 
with a potato. Before they finished gathering their booty 
together he had choked to death. 

In Chicago and all large cities holding a spring municipal 
election the hobo question is intimately connected with poli- 
tics. For a month preceding that election the inmate of the 
lodging-house takes on new dignity. A month’s residence 
gives him a vote. One lodging-house in Chicago comprises 
an entire voting precinct which casts more votes than are 
polled in the banner “‘ silk-stocking’’ precinct. 

Whatever draws the hobo to a city, I am convinced that 
there is but one effective way in which to shut him out— and 
that is suggested in the following paragraph of a general order 
just issued to the members of the Chicago police force: 

The police are 
fully capable of 
discriminating be- 
tween the desti- 
tute workingman, 
who is entitled to 
allthis department 
can do for him, 
and the chronic 
never-do-well who 
continues to exist 
in the borderland 
between crimeand 
charity. The en- 
forcement of the 
vagraucy laws will 
drive the latter 
class from the city 
or into the house 
of correction, aud 
thereby minimize 
a class of crime 
which has become 
very common dur- 
ing the winter 
months, 
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The Memory of Carlotta 


HAT a beau- 
tiful thing 
is constancy ; beau- 
tiful in a woman, 
more beautiful ina 
man. I think that 
I never saw a finer 
exemplification of 
the divine attribute 
than in Apthorp 
Polhemus, whom I 
met at the Paris 
Exposition on his 
second wedding 
trip. 

I was visiting for 
the fourth or fifth 
time the American 
art exhibit in the 
Grand Palais des 
Beaux Arts, and 
was proud to have 
just heard from the 
lips of a passing 
Frenchman that 
with the exception 
of France there was 
no nation whose 
exhibit could com- 
pare with that from 
the United States. 
While I was still 
glowing with patri- 
otic fervora woman 
entered the first 
room dragging a 
reluctant husband after her. ‘‘ My,’’ said she 
in a high-keyed, strident voice, ‘‘ there ain’t 
many pictures in this room, arethere?’’ A 
rapid twist of the head and room number one 
was finished, so far as she was concerned, and 
her energetic feet carried her into the next 
room where she made a similar remark and 
hurried her poor, tired husband along. But 
happening to see Brown’s eternal group of 
street boys with “‘shining morning faces’’ 
she stopped for nearly thirty seconds! 
Sargent had not appealed to her, Inness had 
labored in vain, Whistler had plied a useless 
brush; but she recognized something in the 
Brown picture and gloated just as long as she 
had time to do it. ‘‘ That’s elegant,’’ she 
said to her husband. ‘‘ That took the $5000 
prize at Chicago, Come along, there’s three 
rooms more;’’ and her husband, ready to 
drop and with no eye for pictures, even $5000 
ones, dragged after her into another room. 

A voice at my side said: ‘‘ There are many 
people who in the education of their color 
sense never get beyond Brown.”’ 

I chortled appreciatively and turned to see 
who had spoken. It was Apthorp Polhemus, 
as I afterward learned— Apthorp Polhemus 
who, on his second wedding trip, displayed 
such marked constancy to his first wife. 

Finding that in art matters our tastes were 
similar we struck up a ready acquaintance 
and did the rest of the rooms together, 

‘“ Traveling alone?’’ said I. 

“Yes—er—no, no. Mrs. Polhemus is 
along, but she got overtired yesterday and 
stayed at the hotel this morning. It seems 
strange to say Mrs.-Polhemus,’”’ he went on, 
his naturally mournful face assuming a more 
mournful cast. ‘‘She 7s Mrs. Polhemus, but 
not ‘he Mrs. Polhemus.”’ 

I looked a little puzzled, and he explained 
as we walked through the galleries, stopping 
here and there as we were attracted by the 
works of art. 

“Ten years ago (Isn’t that a characteristic 
Inness?) I married my first wife, Carlotta, 
and for five fleeting years we were happy 
together. We came over here for a wedding 
trip. (Those lips are just the color of 
smoked beef.) We came over here for a 
wedding trip and I knew then what happi- 
ness was. (Childe Hassam knows his Fifth 
Avenue, doesn’t he?) Carlotta was fond of 
music, fond of paintings, fond of sightseeing, 
and we both felt that Europe had been con- 
structed for our amusement. I was not 
absent from her for a moment and such a 
thing as a harsh word was unknown to either 
of us.’’? (I say, isn’t that a poetic treatment 
of the Brooklyn Bridge? One of Ranger’s, 
isn’t it? He understands the poetry of the 
commonplace. I wish Carlotta could have 
seen that.)”’ 

“Excuse me, but did you say that you are 
married again?’’ I asked. 

““Yes—oh, yes,’’ said Mr. Polhemus, 
making a cone of his hand through which to 
view the picture that had taken his fancy. 
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Polhemus 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


‘‘T found that I needed to talk to some one 
of the charms of dear Carlotta, and Helen 
was very sympathetic and so I married her. 
(Church is at it again. It’s always Beauty 
and the Beast with him.) Then I had the 
happy thought of revisiting the scenes made 
dear to me by Carlotta. I live them over 
again (Now, that’s my idea of how a portrait 
should of be painted. The face is only an 
accessory to the fabrics), and although the 
present Mrs. Polhemus doesn’t pretend to 
be the equal of Carlotta, either in mind or 
attractiveness, yet she is a very comfortable 
traveling companion, and it adds to my 
mournful pleasure to tell her the delights of 
that memorable trip ten years ago. (The 
Senator’s Birthplace. Isn’t that bleak? It 
was on just such a bleak New England scene 
that I met Carlotta. )’’ 

We passed to the next picture, and he sud- 
denly stopped talking and became lost in 
thought before it. It was the portrait of a 
noble-looking woman. His eyes moistened 
and-I turned away, not wishing to spy on his 
emotion. 

‘“To the life; Carlotta to the life.’’ 

I took especial notice of the picture. It 
was that of a woman with dark hair and 
regular and singularly mobile features, old- 
fashioned and winsome. I thought that if 
Carlotta looked like that it was no wonder 
that Mr. Polhemus had loved her. But I 
afterward visited many a gallery with the 
married widower, if so I may call him, and 
he never failed to spot at least one portrait 
or ideal head that was the painted present- 
ment of Carlotta, and the various pictures did 
not look any more alike than the numerous 
portraits of Napoleon. - One of them was 
Rubens’ first wife and another was his second 
wife, both fleshy women, miles removed from 
the spiritual face that he had first pointed out 
to me. Yet, after a while, I could tell intui- 
tively when he was going to stop and gaze 
rapturously at a picture and then say, in low 
tones: ‘‘ To the life, my Carlotta.’? I dare 
say that he found a reminiscence in all of 
them; it was certainly not a pose of his. 
There never lived a more simple man than 
Apthorp Rolhemus. 

That morning we did the American gal- 
leries pretty thoroughly, and I could not tell 
which pleased me the more, his just and 
often humorous comments on the pictures, or 
his revelation of constancy to a departed 
companion as evinced in his yearning and 
sympathetic encomiums on Carlotta. 

At last we parted at the hideous Porte 
Triomphale, after making an appointment 
to meet that evening at Vieux Paris to hear 
a Colonne concert. 

“Carlotta raved over Colonne and I want 
the present Mrs. Polhemus to hear the man 
whose orchestra gave us such happiness.”’ 

Those were his words as he hailed a 
voiture and was driven to his hotel. 

I had been leaning for some minutes over 
the ramparts of the reproduction of Old Paris, 
looking at the feast of lights that besprinkled 
the waters of the .Seine, when I saw Mr. 
Polhemus approaching. His sad, pale face 
looked even more melancholy in the evening 
light and was in marked contrast to the 
pretty, fresh, pink-and-white features of the 
lady who had elected to be the recipient of 
the praises of ‘‘ Number One.’’ Her voice 
was as sweet as that of a Southern woman 
and I regretted for the moment that there 
had been a Carlotta. But in the end my 
admiration for the constancy of the bereft 
traveler became dominant. 

He presented me and we went into the hall 
where the concert was to be given. Pictur- 
esque damsels in little caps and short dresses 
came to us and performed useless offices for 
which they demand “ benefices.’” I handed 
one a two-franc piece for a program and she 
retained it, murmuring “‘ Benefice’’ in so soft 
a voice that it was not until the music had 
begun that I realized that I had been cheated. 
I wondered whether Mr. Polhemus would 
refer to Carlotta in the presence of Mrs. 
Polhemus. I was not long kept in doubt. 
The first number on the program was the 
Suite Algerienne of St. Saéns. 

““M-m-m-m-m,’’ said Mr. Polhemus as if he 
had just tasted a delicious grape. ‘‘ How 
delightful! One of Carlotta’s favorites. My 
dear Helen, I wish that you had Carlotta’s 
musicalsense. You won’t likethis as shedid.”’ 

Mrs. Polhemus blushed one of the loveliest 
colors I ever saw on a satin skin. ‘‘ No, 
but I hope I’ll like it as do. I’m very fond 
of St. Saéns.”’ 
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“Yes, my dear,’’ said Mr. Polhemus, ‘‘ but 
she was fond of him with a musician’s fond- 
ness. Your ears Jike him, but it was her 
immortal soul that drank him in.’’ 

I was satisfied. Here was constancy to 
beat the band, as the vulgarians say. How 
easy it would have been for a man of no 
convictions to assert that the present Mrs. 
Polhemus loved music just as much as Car- 
lotta had been wont to. But Mr. Polhemus 
would not lay perjury to his soul. 

When the music again began he was silent 
and again his eyes moistened, and at the end 
of the first movement he applauded with tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and said: 

““T wish that you had known Carlotta, my 
dear.” 

““T wish I had,’’ said Helen, and there was 
a world of meaning in her simple words. I 
really felt sorry for Mrs. Polhemus. Not 
because Mr. Polhemus was constant to the 
memory of his first love, but because she had 
missed the position herself. In my humble 
opinion, she was worthy to have been his 
first choice. And yet it must have been a 
sort of education to her to learn what a cul- 
tured woman like Carlotta had thought of 
this temple and that statue; of how she had 
reveled in a tone picture at the Opera or 
been ravished by a feast of color in the 
Louvre. Mr. Polhemus knew just what to 
pick out for her delectation; anything that 
had received the hallmark of Carlotta’s dis- 
criminating praise was meet to show to her 
successor, and, as Helen herself was a woman 
of innate refinement, I believe that she fully 
appreciated her benefits, although she may 
not altogether have shared his love for 
Carlotta. 

I journeyed with them for nearly a week, 
as we were a congenial trio, and I never saw 
Mrs. Polhemus in any mood but an amiable 
one. This was probably because Mr. 
Polhemus himself was singularly even- 
tempered. I could well believe that he and 
Carlotta had lived in amity. 

Once, at the hotel in Brussels, Mrs. 
Polhemus said that she did not care for a cer- 
tain carrot soup, and her husband was over- 
come with dejection. 

“Why, Helen, I am sure I must have told 
you that Carlotta used to make this kind of 
soup herself, and it was one of her favorites 
to the last. I remember she said she was 
fond of carrots for three reasons: they were 
so opulent in color, their flavor was just the 
thing that soup needed, and their long, deli- 
cately tapering form reminded her of her 
mother, whom I neversaw. You should like 
this soup for Carlotta’s sake.” 

Mrs. Polhemus smiled a strange smile, but 
she did not attempt to finish the soup. How- 
ever, her widowered husband did not notice 
it. ‘‘ To-morrow,’’ said he, ‘‘ we must go to 
the park. Carlotta always thought the vistas 
more beautiful than any in Paris.’’ 

And so he was all the time; thoughtful 
of the comfort of Helen and ingeniously 
devising means by which she could be made 
to drink at the fountains which Carlotta’s 
fingers had blessed. 

At Antwerp I was to leave them and I 
I regretted it for more than one reason, but I 
was not going to do Autwerp until after I had 
been to Holland. Just as we were entering 
the outskirts of the city Mr. Polhemus said 
reminiscently: 

““T have put up at two hotels here in 
Antwerp.- One is very good and the other is 
atrocious. In my student days I stopped at 
the good one, but when I came with Carlotta 
I relied on the advice of a traveler and we 
put up at the bad one—that is, we first put up 
at it and then had to put up with it. It was 
the—er—well, no matter now; I have it in 
my notebook. We passed a horrible night 
there. The dinner was awful, the service 
worse, the beds something beyond belief, 
and the ringing every few minutes of the 
Cathedral chimes made sleep impossible if 
nothing else had done so. But Carlotta was 
so patient under it all. We spent the night 
sitting on chairs and looking out on an air- 
shaft—looking for air. Every few minutes 
the bells seemed to be trying to recollect an 
operatic aria that they had only half heard; 
and then at the quarters, I think it was, the 
big bell Carolus would ‘ Swallow up the uni- 
verse in sound ’—that was Carlotta’s poetic 
phrase—and while its sweet, resonant tones 
were sounding we felt reconciled to our 
plight. But it was hot and humid, and the 
hotel was old and: unsavory. Altogether it 
was one of the most painful recollections of 
my married life.’’ 

“Then, of course, you’ll go to the hotel you 
stayed at when you were a student,’’ said 
Helen in a matter-of-fact tone. 

Mr. Polhemus looked at her in mild sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Why, no, my dear. I would not 
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miss refreshing my memory of that night 
for worlds. When I think of the saintlike 
equanimity of dear Carlotta I love her more 
than ever. I will, if possible, get the same 
room, and you shall see for yourself what 
Carlotta a 

It has been remarked by some judge of 
human nature that women are enigmas. Oh, 
sapient one! They are. It was not much 
that Mr. Polhemus had asked. It would be 
a mere recollection next day. As the 
Psalmist has said, joy would come in the 
morning, but Helen forgot the Psalmist, for- 
got what she owed Mr. Polhemus and the 
memory of Carlotta, and gave him an angry 
look that would have pierced a pachyderm. 

I was only too glad to bid them good-by 
when, a minute later, we stopped at Antwerp 
and they left the railway carriage. I heard 
her tell the porter the name of the best hotel 
in Antwerp, so, if Mr. Polhemus did spend 
the night on a sanctified chair listening to 
the bells, he did so alone, with nothing but 
the memory of Carlotta for a companion. 

My way after that led through Holland 
and I did not expect to see any more of 
the Polhemuses, as they were going to 
Dusseldorf from Antwerp. But travelers do 
not always hold fast to their itineraries, and 
a week later, in The Hague, as I stood in 
front of Paul Potter’s Bull, wondering 
whether my judgment was poor or Mr. Potter 
had been too highly praised, I heard a famil- 
iar voice behind me, that of a woman. She 
said: ‘‘ Why in the world is the man pushed 
off to one side? He looks as if he’d fall out 
of the frame. I think he must have been put 
in as an afterthought, after the bull was 
finished.”’ 


I could feel her companion’ wince. 
‘Don’t, my dear. You are positively sacri- 
legious. That is the most celebrated cattle 


picture in the world, and Carlot Me 

“Mr. Polhemus, I must remind you once 
for all that 7am Mrs. Polhemus now, and my 
opinion is that Troyon would have painted 
that bull and man far better.’’ 

Let those who will gloat over Mr. 
Polhemus’ discomfiture. I could not. I 
escaped unseen into the crowd while Mr. 
Polhemus, who had harped once too often on 
the merits of Carlotta, laid his harp aside 
until he should need it in a duet. 


Qed 
A New Wave-Queller 


NLY within the last few years has the 
old-fashioned notion about the useful- 
ness of pouring oil upon troubled waters 
been utilized in a practical way. But ves- 
sels nowadays quite often employ this method 
of stilling the waves in dangerous storms, 
and, as there is plenty of testimony to show, 
with marvelous effect. Of course, the oil 
does not diminish the actual height of the 
waves, but the merest film of it, spreading 
over the sea, prevents the billows from break- 
ing into foaming crests, and causes them to 
assume the harmless aspect of rollers, which 
pass under the ship instead of dashing over 
her. 

The method usually adopted by mariners 
has been to breach one or more casks of oil, 
and permit the contents to leak out slowly in 
the wake of the vessel. This is a somewhat 
primitive way of accomplishing the purpose, 
and quite a number of Yankee inventors have 
tried to devise some better means for dis- 
tributing the fluid. The latest patents in 
this line are for oil-carrying projectiles, 
designed to be thrown out upon the water and 
to burst, scattering the oil broadcast. 

Most of these shells are supposed to be 
exploded by gunpowder or chemicals—a 
plan somewhat objectionable, perhaps, in 
view of the danger of setting fire to the oil 
in the vessel’s path. It is claimed that 
such a peril is entirely avoided by a new kind 
of projectile, just patented by a citizen of 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, and this device 
is also said to have the great advantage of 
distributing the oil gradually, instead of 
making a single violent scattering of its 
contents. 

In this contrivance the body of the shell is 
of cedar wood, wound with wire. On strik- 
ing the water, the cover of the front end is 
broken, liberating the oi]. But the specific 
gravity of the shell is such that it floats, 
mouth upward, and tilting from side to side 
with the movement of the waves, gradually 
spills the oil. The water, entering to dis- 
place the oil, floats the latter toward the 
mouth of the projectile until it is all gone. 
In this manner the utmost possible use is 
intended to be made of a given quantity of 
petroleum, with advantage both in economy 
and effectiveness. 
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A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 


$22 50 Buysthis 
S beautiful 
home desk, direct 
Strom the factory. 
THE DESIGN of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a ‘‘home”’ desk. It 
combines all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
plenty of drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball-bearing casters, “a 
etc. —and ina way that is graceful, artistic, and or 
full of style. At retail it would cost from $35 to $45, 


For the 
Office Man 


$19.85 


Buys this hand- 
some Desk di- 
rect from the 
tactory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
afinequarter-sawed 
oak front, closed 
back, front base 
moulds 18 pigeons 
noles, 8 file boxes, 
PATENT APPLIED FOR Di BA INSESER BANE: 

bearing casters, and $8 complete letter files. This desk has 

a handsome golden oak polish finish. From a dealer it 

would cost $28 to $35. 


Turkish Rocker 


A Splendid Gift for 
a Gentleman 


$29.50 


Buys this luxurious 
Turkish rocker, direct 
Srom the factory. 
COVERED with best 
quality machine-buffed 
GENUINE leather. Has 
genuine hair cushions, tufted 
back, spring rockers and 
ball-bearing casters. Choice 
of maroon, olive-green or 
russet-color leather. At retail a similar chair costs $45 to $60. 


Colonial 
Mahogany 
Rocker 


A Perfect Gift 
Buys this 


$27 0 beautiful 


leather rocker of pure 
Colonial pattern, di- 
rect from the factory. 

Sucha Christmas gift 
will carry enjoyment with it for a lifetime. 

UPHOLSTERED in finest machine-buffed genuine leather. 
All cushions, including seat, are of genuine curled horse- 
hair, supported in seat and back by finest springs of tempered 
steel. Exposed rockers solid mahogany, richly polished. 
Choice of maroon, olive-green or russet leather. Worth at 
retail $40 to $55. 


Turkish Mahogany Couch 


A Splendid Gift for the Family 
Buys this Inxurious, solid 


$35.00 mahogany Turkish leather 


couch, direct from the factory. 


THIS COUCH is 78 inches long, 30 inches wide, and is made 
of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imita- 
tion), and all cushions are genuine curled horse-hair. Claw 
feet. Rich polish finish. Finest steel springs, spring edge, 
ball-bearing casters and diamond-tufted top. This couch, at 
retail, will cost $60 to $70. 

To all points east of the Mis- 


We Prepay Freight sissippi and north of Ten- 
nessee. (Points beyond on an equal basis.) 
Write for our * Christmas” Catalogue No.“R-10” 


The Fred Macey Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway; Boston, 17 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, 1413 Chestnut St.; Chicago,N.Y.Life Bldg. 


Makers of High Grade Office and Library Furniture 
Direct from the Factory 
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hermometer 7 


Is a Most { 
Appropriate 


h CHRISTMAS (7 
| WEDDING 


OR 
BIRTHDAY 
PRESENT 


Can be sus- 


< 


pended from 


chandelier or 


bracket and 


= 


read from 


any part of 


the room. 


Ss 


Artistic in 
design, beau- 
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tiful in finish, 


~~ 
a 


accurate in 
registration. 


From deal- 


S953 


ers generally 


or sent se- 


~~ 


curely pack- 
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ed by mail, 


postpaid, for 


’ $2.00 
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Taylor Brothers Company. 


Dept. B, ROCHESTER, N 
NEW YORK CITY i” age E. (. 
85 Chambers St. e St. 103 Hatton Garden. ve 
LO =< en i 
Qe ee ae 


Cc Your Cosy Corner 


wef Den, Chimney Corner, Sitting 
i Room, Parlor has that air of 
i 


styles free by mail. 


$995 — 


comfort and exclusiveness when 
furnished with 


Old Hickory 
Chairs 


Constructed entirely of hickory 
— natural wood appearance — ex- 

clusive designs. Comfortable 
and appropriate. Chair as per cut, $6.00. 
Freight paid east of Rocky Mountains. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


To popularize goods, show construction, we 
make Qld Hickory 
Toys, and will send 
set of chair, rocker, 
table and settee for 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Pieces separately 
50 cents each. 
Just fine for the little 
folks’ Xmas — very 
durable. 


Remit direct to us if your dealer will not supply you. 
Sent Free—Novel booklet of Holiday suggestions. Write. 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
447 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
Polished Hickory Walking Sticks 85e, postpaid 


Made oa ‘Wood or r Metal Bedsteads 
It is all that its trade-mark name, ‘‘Ideal,’’ 


implies for sleep and rest. Order one of your 
dealer for trial. Look for brass name-plate, 
**Ideal,’’ on bed. Take no substitute. 


Write for free booklet, ‘*‘ Wide-Awake 
Facts About Sleep” 
FOSTER BROS. MFG, CO., 4 Broad St., 


1O ret BOC 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Not obtainable elsewhere at twice the 
price. Booklet, “CARD STYLE” FREE! Agents 
wanted. Also business and professional cards. For 
samples WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENT 8, Ete., send 2c. 

E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. and ENG, €0., Dept. B 2, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 


UTICA, N.Y. 
VISITING 
CARDS °x 


| superior. 
| however, 


| old 
| could just have the chances for getting a start 
| which they had, then it would be worth while 
| trying to do something in business. 
| day of their advantages is gone; no opportu- 
| nities equal to those which came in their way 


THE SATURDAY: EVENING, POST 


Business Cadets: Changes 
and Chances— sy A.C. Bartlett 


DRAWN BY F 


L. FITHIAN 


cess which are afforded the young 


He the opportunities for business suc- 
men of the United States to-day equal 


| to those faced by the young men who made 


their start forty or fifty years ago? It is my 


| conviction that they are not only equal to 


those enjoyed by the young strugglers who 
entered the serious world of affairs at the 
beginning of the latter half of the century just 
closed, but that in most respects they are 
Many successful business men, 
who were entering upon their 
careers at that period, take the opposite 
view, and still more numerous are the 
younger men who feel that the advantages 
were all on the side of those who had the 
eatlier start. 

The force of this somewhat dismal view of 
what the future offers for the business begin- 
ner of to-day is broken for me by the vivid 
recollection of how, as a boy, I looked at two 
or three of the leading business men of my 
home town and thought: ‘‘Ah! If I 


But the 


are left; and I can only make the best of 
such chances as remain to the boys unlucky 
enough to have been born about forty years 
too late!”’ 


Young Men’s Chances Never Better 


This is also the complaint of the present; 
it is to be heard wherever boys and young 
men discuss their material prospects. It is 
the familiar tale which seems always to 
whisper itself in the ears of impatient youth, 


| declaring that the golden age of opportunity 


| was the one just passed. 


However, it is 


| quite natural that any boy should take this 


outlook when he begins to awaken to the 
possibilities of business strife and success, 
He looks at the successful men of his commu- 
nity who have reached the prime of life and 
whose fortunes are at high tide. Their riches 
seem very tangible, very large, impressive 
and unattainable to the Jad who has compar- 
atively nothing. Then he learns something 
of the conditions under which these men laid 


| the foundation of their fortunes, and at once 


| reaches the conclusion: “‘ 
| ent now: 


Things are differ- 
it takes more to start with; all this 
good country about here is settled up and 
there is closer competition on every side.’’ 
In every point of difference between his 
own environment and that of the man whose 
fortune has already been won he sees some 
peculiar advantage for the latter. How 
well do I recall reasoning in this manner 


regarding the proprietor of the general store 
in the little eastern village where I lived. 
Now I realize that his income could not have 
exceeded $1000 a year and that his property 
holdings did not exceed $10,000; but in my 
eyes he was a Croesus, made fat by rare 
advantages which had vanished with his 
youth. So much forthe overvaluation which 
human nature gives to past opportunities as 
contrasted with those of to-day and_ to- 
morrow, when estimated by the eye which 
has personal interests at stake! 

Another tendency, common to the business 
cadets of the present and of the old days, is 
that of feeling that such good opportunities 
as remain are practically monopolized by the 
young men who command capital and special 
influence. Though these elements do count 
in the struggle, they are not the most impor- 
tant ones, and are far outweighed by staunch 
personal qualities. 

In so unhesitatingly declaring the belief 
that young men of the present day and gener- 
ation have business opportunities equal in 
promise to those enjoyed by the young men 
of thirty or forty years ago, I may be accused 
of overestimating the energy and ability of 
the men who have achieved success and who 
are beginning to give place to those whose 
ability is yet to be demonstrated. However, 
I certainly should not willingly take a preju- 
diced view of this point, nor do I think I am 
doing so. 

It seems to me that the most vital differ- 
ence between the young men of the elder 
generation and those now going into the con- 
test is suggested by the word self-denial. It 
is, perhaps, more a misfortune than a fault 
that comparatively few boys and young men 
are now willing to sacrifice comforts and 
luxuries, and to endure the hardships which 
the beginner of forty or fifty years ago 
thought absolutely necessary as a foundation 
for his start. 

Then there was a willingness to go without 
coveted things, and to work early and late in 
order to save something from small wages, 
and thus to build an independent, if humble, 
foundation for a start in life. 


The Price of Success in Business 


The wages at which, for example, I entered 
the mercantile field were about the same as 
are paid to the lads who take their first posi- 
tions in our establishment to-day; but I 
worked three or four hours longer every day 
than do the boys of the present. The latter 
are not, as a rule, nearly so well schooled in 
the arts of self-denial and economy as were 
my young associates. They can earn their 
money more easily, perhaps, and certainly 
they spend it far more freely. Then, too, 
they seem to shrink from encounter with any- 
thing like hardship more readily than did 
the boys I worked with—at least so it seems 
to me. This tendency is most important and 
significant. If we are unwilling to pay the 
price for a coveted object, when the price is 
within our power, we should not complain 
that the ‘‘ times are out of joint.°’ 

When a young man tells me there is no 
chance in business for his generation I 
advise him to find employment as a farm 
laborer—and to select a farm most remote 
from the hustle and rush of the business 
world. I know how impossible it seems to a 
young man wholly dependent on his own 
resources and receiving, let us say, only 
$300 a year, to believe that the day will come 
when he will command that sum for a 
month’s labor! Yet the business world is 
full of examples of just such achievements, 
and they are numerous enough to justify any 
bright young man who has the right kind of 
stuff in him in a firm faith that he may do as 
well. 

Those who advocate the theory that the 
concentration of capital and industrial enter- 
prise, so characteristic of the present time, 
works a concentration of opportunity, seem 
utterly to overlook the fact that industries 
are multiplying at a rate that is simply mar- 
velous. During the last three or four 
decades the field of enterprise has broadened 
out of all proportion with the increase in the 
number of workers. Right now there is a 
greater demand in Chicago for young men of 
brains and education than there was in 1860 
—and at far highér rates of pay. No person 
at that time foresaw, or even prophesied for 
the most distant future, one-fifth of the busi- 
ness which is now being transacted. 


NOT TEA OR COFFEE ‘ 
BUT THE HOT 
EOOD DRINK 


NOT TEA OR COFFEE 
BUT aes HOT 


<= = sg yy 


a a aot 
STUME 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE 
A Relief to Those Poisoned with Coffee 

Ordinary coffee agrees perfectly with some 
people and with others it does not. 

It is the hidden and unsuspected cause of 
nuinberless stubborn ails. To leave it off for 
ten days means a relief in suclr cases. Take 
Y on Postum Cereal Food Coffee and enjoy your 
hot morning cup. The food elements serve 
to quickly and surely rebuild the broken 
down nerve centers. 

15 and 25 cents 
at grocers. 


A Handsome Book 


About Mattresses, Pillows and Cushions 


MAILED FREE 


If our mattress is not even all you have hoped for, 
you can get your money back. There will beno un- 
pleasantness about it at all. You'll get your check 
as quick as the mail will carry it. 


The Ostermoor| 


e 
Patent Elastic ¢ ] 5 
Felt Mattress, e 
Is the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort 
of any $50 Hair Mattress ever made. No dealer 
can sell an Ostermoor Mattress. It must be bought 
of us, so we bg ae you 


tosend for our free 72- 
page book, 
‘‘ The Test of 
Time’’ 
whether you are 
thinking of buying 
now or not. i 
Beautifully illustrated. 1 
Write your name on a 
postal and address it hie 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth Street, New York 
We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 
Send for our book, Church Cushions.” 


~TRave man 


Uniform Temperature Always 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, 
steam or hot water apparatus; or whether it is mew 
or old. All you need is the 5 


MINNEAPOLIS i 
HEAT REGULATOR 


On market twenty years. As simple and \ 
no more expensive than a good clock. ; 
Sent on 30 days’ FREE TRIAL; if not satisfactory, 
returi at our expense. Free booklet. Write to-day. 
W. R. SWEATT, Secretary 
First Ave. and P St. Minneapolis, Minn, 


It's automatic, 


BRASS BAN ) 


INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 
great Jules Levy as the best in the worl 
Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, FR 
Positively the lowest prices on B 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies © 
all kinds. Also contains Music and In- 
structions for New Bands. 


LYON & WEALY, Manufacturers 
89 Adams Street CHICA 


(Lyon & Healy ts the largest must 
house in the world.) 


LYON & HEALY’S 


OWN MAKE 
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It is quite as impossible for any person | 
to-day to foretell the percentage of business 
increase in the next forty years.. What is 

| true of Chicago is true, in a measure, of the 
gives the whole country. The West and South are in 


wearer a long the early stages of development, and the 

& ceful waist ; | East will reap its full share of benefit result- 

tebetiien Sire | ing from the growing prosperity of these 
-" ; sections. 

In the old days a new venture in business 
created a sensation. At the present time a 
score of new enterprises may be launched in 
| a week without attracting the attention of the 
general business public save through their 
advertisements—and all of these ventures 
may be larger, at the start, than many of the 
greatest houses of to-day were after they had 
been in business for several years. . To-day 
the only way by which a man may keep pace 
with the progress of enterprise is to take 
several technical and scientific papers and 
read them closely. Otherwise, scores of 
absolutely new lines of business will be 
“born’’ and attain sturdy growth before he 
will learn of their existence in the ordinary 
routine of business life. Attempt to count 
up the kinds of business now in operation, 
which were unknown twenty years ago, and 
the demonstration of how opportunity has 
increased will be very convincing. In the 
fields of electricity and chemistry alone the 
number of new lines of enterprise and busi- 
ness is astonishing. 


% 


Ribbons can be changed at will. Nosewing. No 
slipping. Permits lacing to any desired tension. 
Strength and durability warranted. Made in four 
finishes: Gold, French Gray, Oxidized Silver and 
Gun Metal. Guaranteed not to tarnish. Price, 
Money will be refunded if the 
uckle is found otherwise than represented. 


CROSBY MFG. CO., 556 Broadway, New York, Dept.W 7 


Manufacturing Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Spee $1.00. 


Our Catalogue, full of New Ideas of Sterling Silver and 
Jewelry for Christmas, mailed free 


Splendid Possibilities Now Apparent 
“ DIRECT FROM FACTORY AT FACTORY PRICES.” 


Formerly each manufacturing and mercan- 
tile establishment had its proprietor or firm 
members, with possibly two or three high- 
salaried lieutenants who received what would 
to-day be regarded as very low salaries. The 
number of general employees was compara- 
tively small. These houses have since grown 
| into mammoth business establishments, with 
an increasing number of partners and stock- 
holders, and with a corps of managers, each 
| earning and receiving a large income. 

These partners and proprietors, stock- 
holders and managers must and will be suc- 
ceeded by trained employees in still increas- 
ing numbers, as the business grows—by 
young men who have demonstrated their 
ability and trustworthiness. The salaries 
received by many of the subordinate men in 
the great business organizations of to-day far 
exceed the incomes of the proprietors of those 
same establishments in the earlier years of 
their history. 

Thus far I have spoken of success as meas- 
ured by its lowest standard, that of dollars 
and cents. Measuring it by standards higher 
than that of mere money, the opportunities 
for ambitious young men have surely in- 
creased during each decade of the century 
just closed. The business man’s position 
in the world is no longer so fully determined 
by the dollars he has made and kept as by 
the intelligence, honesty of purpose, and 
breadth of mind he has displayed in the 
transaction of his business, and by the man- | 
ner in which he employs his accumulated 
wealth. 

True it is that there can be no success in 
business without the creation of a money 
capital and a realization of profit; neither 
can there be real success without the devel- 
opment of character and a growing desire for | 
the highest and best things in life. Looking | 
at this subject from every viewpoint, I find 
myself compelled to reach the one conclusion 
that there never was a time when business 
gave greater assurance of success to an intel- 


No. 35-C, 
CuTs FULL SIZE. 


TTENTION is asked to this sterling silver novelty. This is the only spoon which 

a young child can firmly and comfortably grasp. The short loop handle is 

especially suited to fit the chubby hand, and the wide deep bow! does not admit of 

spilling in carrying food to the mouth. The shape and general design commend 

themselves at once as being attractive, artistic, beautiful, and entirely new. It is 

made with plain or etched bowls. The etchings include over fifty subjects, many of 
them chosen from the most familiar and delightful nursery rhymes and pictures. 

Illustrations sent upon application. 


REED & BARTON, Sz/versmiths, 


FACTORIES: TAUNTON, MASS. 


TRADE MARK 


AD 


STERLING 


For sale by All Jewelers. 


Sent prepaid neatly boxed 


41. Chased Heart, 15c 46. 
42. Whip, . ~ 85c 47. 
43. Double Heart, 25c 48. 
44, Golf Stick, . 40c 49, 
45. Horseshoe, . 25c 


Knot, Plain Knot, 
Half Chased Knot, 
Double Horseshve, 
Fleur de lis, a 


Do not fail to write for our new Catalogue 
“*F.’’ Mailed FREE oa request. 


We handle only goods of the best quality and our prices j = ee ay 
are such that any one contemplating the purchasing’ of 
jewelry or silverware should not be without our new 160- 
page catalogue, illustrating watches, diamonds, solid gold, 
sterling silver and fine gold-plated jewelry, and sterling 
silverware including novelties, desk and toilet articles, and 
‘tableware. In all, 10,000 photographic illustrations. 


S. KIND & SON 
JEWELERS and SILVERSMITHS 
922 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


BAKER’S 
Bedside and 
Reading Table 


Adjustable for use over Bed, 
Lounge, Chair, etc. Finely pol- 
ished quartered oak Top, can be 
raised, lowered or tilted either way. 
Book Holders on each side. Frame 
is steel tubing. Adopted by U.S. 
Government Institutions. 


SSS 


REGINA MUSIC AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
Brings melody to the happiest of all festivals. 
THE REGINA plays the old songs, so pleasant 
to remember, the good new tunes for singing and 
dancing. 


A REGINA MUSIC BOX 
Isa Christmas Gift that brings pleasure all vear 
round. To the invalid its cheery tunefulness is 
a constant delight. To the child it is the most 
welcome and delightful music teacher. To the 
whole family an ever-ready eritertainer, a dis- 
peller of gloom, a bringer of happiness. 


REGINA MUSIC BOXES 


Play thousands of tunes, and every new tune is 
added on publication. They are for sale by 
| ; : I leading dealers everywhere, or any box will be 
| See e ‘ Gass shipped on approval to responsible parties. 

| 


Prices $10.00 to $400.00 


Our new catalogue shows the various sizes and gives lists 


Every Box Fully Guaranteed 


$6.75 ; Brass Plated, $7.00; Antique Copper >~ 
Plated (very handsome), $7.25, Fretg/t 
Prepaid east of Colorado. By express ~ 
prepaid fifty cents extra. Prompt ship- 
ment and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Money back if not satisfied. Descriptive 
Booklet Free. Send for tt. , 


J.R.BAKER & SONS CO., 63 Wayne St., Kendallville, Ind, 


Thorough, scientific course by mail, adapted to indi- 
vidual needs. Long established. Responsible. Suc- 
f cessful. Practical. Instructors experienced 

and competent. Editors of 5 popular 

publications. 


Our students’ 


contributions given \os 
NY Stu- 


preference at 
dents suc- 


_ liberal NY 
rates. 
AiR cessful and 
() pleased. Descriptive 
catalogue free. Address 
Sprague Correspondence School of 
Journalism, 132 Majestie Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


PEED Y ie Corsispentonce 
LAW Instruction 


Established in 1892 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text hooks same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses— Regular 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 90 
Courses, Approved by the bench and bar, & 
Full particulars free. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law 

Reaper Block, Chicago 


ligent, educated, conscientious and ambitious 
young man than is given to him at the pres- 
ent day. 


Fitzhugh Lee’s Only Scare 


HEN Fitzhugh Lee was Governor of 
Virginia he responded to an invita- 
tion to attend a reunion of veterans in one 
of the cities of Florida. He went to a fash- 
ionable hotel, expecting to have to pay a 
fancy price for accommodations, but not 
prepared for the staggering rates he found 
framed on the door of his apartments. 

“T was not, at that time, in a position to 
incur extravagant expenses,’’ he says, ‘‘ and 
the only way that I could see out of my pre- 
dicament was to go to the clerk and state that 
an unexpected matter of pressing importance 
demanded my immediate return to Rich- 
mond. This program I carried out, and then, 
bracing myself, asked how much my bill was. 

*** Your bill?’ said the hotel man. ‘ Why, 
you don’t owe us anything. It’s an honor 
for this hotel to have the Governor of 
Virginia as a guest, and we could not think 
of accepting pay from you.’ ”’ 


of new music. Seat Free. Address Dept. G. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 


( 420 Market St., St. Louis 


WITH A 


GOERZ LENS 


No 


Shutter is Too Fast 


These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you might en- 
tertain as to the speed of the 


HOW TO START A COLLECTION 
WHERE TO BUY AN 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT THEM 


Send postal for sample copy. 
Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News 
2304 Park Row Bldg., New York. 


DOUBLE [hi 
GOERZ ANASTIGMAT LENSES 
These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. 
etc., apply to your dealer, or to the ©. P. 


For Prices, Circulars, 
GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York. 


STA 


D SELL 


sent Free to any address. 


Our 200-page book ‘‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering "’ 
Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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$20.00 


WORTH OF FUN 
FOR 2 CENTS 


OUR WONDERFUL PUZZLE 


“The Changing Faces”’ 


has carried no end of fun to thou- 
sands of homes, and set whole 
villages asking, ‘‘ How is it done?”’ 


Very simple, but will keep you 
puzzling for hours. 


WHAT PEOPLE WRITE US: 

“The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and 
ingenious. Have had much fun showing it to 
friends.” 

“One of the smoothest things I ever saw.” 

(From Colorado).—‘“‘It’s the cleverest puzzle 
that ever came over the Pike.”’ 


FREE for 2 cent stamp to 


cover cost of mailing. 
Address Department P 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Glastonbury, Conn. 


Proprietors of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 


It Costs Nothing to Learn 


Why have the bother all your life of taking 
your razor away tobe honed and paying 25 cents 
or more for doing it when by following the in- 
structions given and illustrated in the 


Torrey Catalogue, 
sent free, 


you can quickly learn to hone your razor as well as 
any one can do it — saving time, bother and money ? 

While you’re looking through the catalogue 
notice the famous Torrey Strops and see if you 
don’t need one. They put an edge on your razor 
that makes shaving a pleasure. 

Where dealers haven’t ‘lorrey Strops and Hones, 
we sell direct, postpaid, at Catalogue prices. 


Send 4 cents for sample of Torrey Strop 
Dressing, good for any strop. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 2, WORCESTER, MASS. 


If you 

want real garter 

luxury wear the Brighton 
Garter (Patented) No 
“arter a man can buy 
at any price will give 

such absolute comfort 


or such permanent sat- 


isfaction. he secret 
is in the flat clasp. No 
other garter has this 
feature. The Brighton 
Garter is sold to the ex- 
clusion of all others by 
many fashionable furnishing 
stores. Sold everywhere, 25 cents, 
or mailed on receipt of price. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 Market Street 
Philadelphia 
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Wear INTERLACED HAIR INSOLES for Rheumatism, 
Callouses, and Perspiring Feet. Send 25¢ in stamps and size 
of shoe to Hl, MORITZ, 1502 Brown Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DI SARA 
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The Exceeding WickKedness 


URAWN BY P. L, HOYT 


as he watched the shower of red cin- 
namon drops that pattered into the 
scoop of the sugar scales of the counter of the 


ee eyes bulged with ingenuous greed 


grocery. Fifteen cents’ worth! And all of 
one kind, and at one time! What delicious 
prodigality! 


His heart bounded with pride-as the old 
storekeeper pushed up his  brass-rimmed 
spectacles in astonishment until they spanned 
his wrinkled forehead, and inquired: 

“What's that, bub? Fifteen cents’ worth? 
Does yer pa know you’re goin’ t’ spend that 


| much fer candy?”’ 


But the glow of vanity that flushed the 
youngster’s tense face faded before Uncle 
John clapped the tin cover over the big 
mouth of the candy jar and replaced it on the 
shelf. 

“*T guess that red-headed city cousin must 
be up from Cincinnaty t’ spend the summer, 
eh? Didn’t think any boys that b’longed 
round here had got s’ free with money ’s all 
that! They say his pa’s rich enough t’ buy 
out th’ town an’ throw it in th’ creek.’’ 

Instantly the swelling importance with 
which Ezra had entered the store—hoping 
that some of the village boys would be pres- 
ent to witness his prodigal expenditure — 
subsided. His passing glory had been rudely 
given to another. Bitterness and resentment 
gripped hard at his throat, and the flush of 
shame chased the glow of pride in his burn- 
ing cheeks. Meekly he laid the dime and 
the five-cent piece upon the counter and took 
up the bag of cinnamons and walked slowly 
out. For the first time the mingled odors of 
prunes, smoked herring, muscovado sugar — 
the grocery-store smell— failed to chain and 
tantalize his sniffing nostrils. He was in 
rebellion against the established order of 
things. His heart was heavy with self-pity, 
embittered with the gall of its first taste of 
worldly pessimism. For a moment he loi- 
tered on the platform before the store and 
pushed his toe into the pitch which sizzled 
up from a knot in the pine plank on which he 
stood. He had been cheated of a distinction 
in the eyes of the village boys, suspected of 
spending money not his own, and twitted of 
being a fetch-and-carry for his city cousin. 
And that by the keeper of the candy jars! 

A new emotion stirred his blood as he 
plodded past the solemn peaked church—a 
fierce vindictive passion of resentment. He 
knew it was a wicked feeling —but he didn’t 
care! Hewas glad of it! What if he did hate 


“'*Nough ? Goin’ t’ lemme ’lone an’ 
quit yer blowin’ ‘bout Cincinnaty ’n’ things ?” 


of Ezra—B»y Forrest Crissey 


the red-headed city 
cousin, who brushed 
his hair so smooth, put 
on clean clothes every 
morning and could play 
the piano? Ezra leaned 
over the low, whittled 
railing that spanned the 
mill-race, and thought 
how he would like to 
throw the lordly 
Howard Richard Taylor 
down where the 
“pumpkin seeds’’ and 
‘“shiners ’’ were flash- 
ing their gleaming sides 
in the deep water. 
Swiftly the burden 
of his wrongs and in- 
juries gathered volume 
as he scuffed along the 
cindered path in front 
of the blacksmith shop, 
where a sizzling wagon 
tire sent up a cloud of 
steam from the tub in 
which it was dipped 
and turned. He did not 
pause to scamper into 
the mill and scoop from 
the brimming hopper 
a handful of plump 


wheat. A world of in- 
justice pressed _ too 
heavy upon him. He 


could even see the city 
cousin, who was wait- 
ing for his return in the 
shade of the swingtrees, 
doling out, with studied 
exactness, a stingy 
pinch of the cinnamons 
— listening to hear the 
humble ‘‘thank you’’ 
that was expected to fol- 
low upon his benefac- 
tions! Why had this city boy dimes to spend 
where he himself had only coppers? Why 
should he trot on the errands of this officious 
interloper who took the best bed, the biggest 
apples, the ripest blackberries and the lion’s 
share of ‘‘ bumble-bee’’ honey from the nest 
which he had not the courage to break up at 
the risk of stings and swollen cheeks? But 
the crowning contempt which Ezra, held 
against this opulent city cousin was that of 
shameless terror at the sight of a water snake 
and a retreat into bed because of a stone- 
bruise. Eyen his goodness became hateful 
in the meditations of Ezra. The lofty supe- 
riority with which he had refused to smoke 
the dried lily stems gathered from the South 
Pond, the treachery with which the hiding- 
place of yellow-covered dime novels had been 
betrayed, and the boastful tales of the family 
carriage, of visits to the Zoo, and of having 
stopped at a hotel where board was five 
dollars a day—all these were reviewed in 
the rancorous count which the bearer of the 
cinnamon drops cast up against the waiting 
cousin. 

The candy! He had reached the maples 
in front of the village school when his 
thoughts returned to the starting point of his 
troubles. How easy it would be to drop the 
bulging paper bag upon the hard-packed 
gravel of the path. And what if it did 
break? He could eat those which spilled 
out. They would be his share! Some of 
them would be his, anyway, when he reached 
home. Why not let chance settle his portion 
of them instead of having them counted out 
on the kitchen table by ‘‘ Howard Richard 
Tay-lor —Big-headed, Red-headed, /az/-er!’’ 
One instant he hesitated. Then he opened 
the bag, sniffed its spicy odors—and it fell 
from his guilty hands to the ground. A pang 
of conscience shot him through as he scraped 
up the heap of red, sticky disks that poured 
from the split in the side of the bag. Slowly, 
one by one, he picked the remaining ones 
from the gravel path and wiped his stained 
and grimy hands upon the side of his man- 
nish ‘‘ pants.’’ 

Yes—he would tell them that he dropped 
the bag. And it would be true, too! Right 
in front of the second maple, between that 
and ‘‘ third base’’—they could go back and 
see for themselves if they didn’t believe him. 
There were three of the cinnamons still left 
in the path. They would know he had told 
the truth when they saw those! How small 
the bag looked now as he crumpled it in both 
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in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
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self, only that I hear all right.” 
The Morley Ear-drum makes up for 
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hishands. If only so many hadn’t spilled out! 
—but anyway he had made it up that those 
were to be his share, and he never went back 
on what he had made up with himself. 

Wretchedly, with sullen, dogged loiterings 
he made his way homeward. Every chippy- 
bird that chirped from the dusty roadbed, 
every chipmunk that raced his striped, saucy 
self along the top rail, accused him. 

At the home bars he halted in a panic of 
terror. He could face the cousin—but the 
quiet, searching eyes of his mother! Almost 
he decided to flee to the West Woods. He 
would become a hermit and live in the old 
sugar camp! But, before he could put his 
daring resolution into action, the city cousin, 
from the shade of the swing trees, called out: 

“Ezra, did you remember the candy?”’ 

Pale, big-eyed, with hangdog countenance 
Ezra pushed silently past his questioner into 
the kitchen, placed the bag on the table and 
slunk down upon the door-step. 

“What is the matter, Ezra?’’ came the 
quiet, anxious question as his mother looked 
at his white cheeks. There was no escape 
from that voice, those eyes! 

“I dropped it,’? he blurted; ‘‘in front of 
the schoolhouse —by the maple—the second 
one, close by third base. I scraped up some 
—you can look for yourself—e can if he 
wants to!’’ 

““Come into the bedroom!’’ commanded 
the quiet voice. 

“ Fifteen cents’ worth!’’ sneered Howard 
Richard Taylor, holding up the crumpled 
bag. ‘‘ Dropped it! You look it!’’ 

Ezra turned his head about as he was led 
forward into-the inquisitorial bedroom, and 
screwed his face into a grimace. 

When he emerged he was led in front of 
the waiting accuser. His breast shook and 
heaved, and tears traced their muddy courses 
down his dust-worn cheeks. 

“Ezra has been exceedingly 
Howard,’’ said the maternal voice. ‘‘ He 
has told a lie. He dropped the bag on pur- 
pose so he could take the candy. He is very 
sorry, and begs your forgiveness! ”’ 

Howard Richard Taylor drew a long breath 
—a _ deliberate, judicial inspiration. He 
was about to dispense pardon. 

“Yes, auntie, I forgive him. I’m sorry 
he’s getting wild, but I shall try to exert a 
good influence over him.”’ 

““ Now, go out to the swing, Ezra,’’ said the 
mother of the penitent, ‘‘and meditate on 
what I told you inthe bedroom. Remember, 
you are not to get out, or play or talk or 
whistle— not until I call supper.’”’ 

He was scuffing his calloused feet upon the 
bare-worn ground beneath the swing, letting 
“old cat die,’’? guessing what time it was, 
and remembering the story of Ananias 
which his mother had read to him— wonder- 
ing if she would tell his Sunday-school 
teacher, or if Howard Richard Taylor would 
tattle to the boys—when he heard the voice 
of the city cousin sweetly asking: 

“ Auntie, would you mind letting Ezra sit 
in the bedroom or on the grass? Don’t you 
think he would think better and be more 
penitent there than in the swing? ”’ 

“No,’’ was the quick answer; ‘‘he will 
stay where I told him.’’ 

Ezra could hear his father dipping the 
wash-basin in the rain-barrel at the back 
of the woodshed—the sign of approaching 
supper — when Howard Richard seated him- 
self at the foot of the swing tree and sol- 
emnly remarked: 

“YT think liars and thieves are awful sin- 
ners. The Bible says so. My mother would 
be heart-broken if she had a son that did such 
things. I guess she’d be so humiliated that 
she’d want to give up her church and social 
connections. I forgive you, Ezra—but this 
ought to be a dreadful lesson to you. It 
should make you very humble iy 

The swing darted backward and its occu- 
pant fell upon the orator with a swiftness 
that sent a bluejay squawking in alarm from 
the tip of the neighboring balsam. Dust, 
wails and sturdy strokes marked the prog- 
ress of the combat. The penitent had risen 
in revolt. In the doorway of the kitchen 
stood the tall form of Ezra’s father, a pecul- 
iar light in his eye. His arm formed a bar 
against which the excited mother struggled 
in vain, calling: ‘‘ Ezra! Oh, Ezra!’’ 

When the dust cleared away the trium- 
phant penitent was seen sitting astride the 
prostrate orator, and he was heard to inquire: 

“°Nough? Goin’ t’ lemme ’lone an’ quit 
yer blowin’ ’bout Cincinnaty ’n’ things?’’ 

“Ves, Cousin Ezra,’’? came the smothered 
reply. 

“Then git up an’ dust!”’ 

“You can use my shot-gun all day to- 
morrow,’’ humbly volunteered the van- 
quished Howard Richard Taylor. 
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If you have real estate or a 
business for sale my plan 
for quickly converting it into 
cash will surely interest you 


My practical plan, my instruct- | youwant it, and, approximately, 
ive booklet, and a copy of my | what you will pay. Probably I 
monthly journal are all free (a can save some time and money 


postal will bring them) 
provided you give mea 
brief description, inclu- 
ding price, of the property 
you want to dispose of. 

If you are in the mar- 
ket for any kind of a 
property anywhere I 


for you. 

I occupy sixteen offices 
on the fourteenth floor 
of the North American 
Building, have more than 
fifty capable assistants, 
am spending upwards of 
$5000.00 monthly for ad- 


would like an opportunity to | vertising, and have every essen- 


tell you what I can do for you. 
Tell me what you want, where 


tial facility for serving clients 
promptly and advantageously. 


WRITE TO-DAY— NOW—WHILE YOU 
HAVE THE MATTER IN MIND 
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A PROFITABLE HOTEL PROP- 
ERTY IN WISCONSIN 
This beautiful property, the finest 
health resort in Wisconsin, is sit- 
uated near Cooperstown, Mani- 
towoc County. Capable manage- 
ment can command an immense 
patronage from Milwaukee, Ke- 
waunee, Manitowoc, Sheboygan, 
Chilton and other nearby cities. 
Bathing, boating, fishing and 
natural scenery unsurpassed, One 
of the richest mineral springs in 
the country is on this property. 
Grounds contain 160 acres. If you 
are looking for a good investment 
write for further information. 

Price, $50,000, 


me, 


Coal Lands 


in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Washing- 
tonand Tennessee, have 
recently been listed with 


{ want to heat 
individuals and 
porations interested in 
these tracts. 


AN IMMENSE VINEYARD 
AND RESIDENCE 
NEAR FAYETTEVILLE, N. ¢. 
This is said to be one of the 
largest and best-equipped_vine- 
yards this side of the Rocky 
Mountains. Contains over 150 
acres in inclosure, four-fifths of it 
in bearing vines of the best varie- 
ties, on arbor and wire trellis. 
Capacity of wine production fully 
3000 gallons. Location one of the 
healthiest on the continent. Pure 
water. The completion of through 
lines between the North and South 
will greatly increase the shipping 
facilities. Ifinterested,write for de- 
tailed information. Price, $50,000 
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A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT IN CASCO BAY, MAINE 


This property occupies about one-half of ** Little Diamond Island." 


It contains 2,400,000 square feet of 


very high land, overlooking the city of Portland, and the surrounding country ancl harbor—a beautiful 


panorama. 


charming outing retreat. 


A MAGNIFICENT PROPERTY IN PIKE CO., PA. 
This property is situated in the hills above the Dela- 
ware river,near Dingman's Ferry,at an altitude of 1000 
feet. It is always cool and breezy here in the summer. 
The surrounding country is renowned for its trout 
brooks, waterfalls and game preserves, as well as for its 
general healthfulness. The house contains 20 rooms and 
is plain externally but elegantly finished in hardwood 
throughout. All outbuildings are thoroughly up-to-date 
and in excellent condition. Swimming pool, golf links, 

tennis court,etc. There are 270 acres of excellent land. 

The place is admirably adapted for the use of a social, 

golf or sporting club. Price, $18,000. Write for terms. 


This island, as a summer resort, is not surpassed by any location on the Atlantic Coast. 
Jess than two miles from Portland and in hourly connection with it by a fine line of steamers. 
There are over twenty furnishe« cottages on the property. 


It is 
A most 
Price, $80,000. 


RESIDENCE AND LOT IN A BEAUTIFUL RESI- 

OAK LANE, PHILA., PA. DENCE AT LYONS, N.Y. 
Seventh Street, south of 66th This handsome residence 
Ave. Houseis 46ft.frontand is situated on high ground 
about 30 ft. deep. Built in onthe outskirts of Lyons, 
Colonial style; contains 15 Wayne Co., on the main 
rooms. Lothas frontage of | line of the N.Y. Central 
100 ft.; a depth of 287 ft. A and two other railroads. 
fine residence for a Phila- Grounds contain 12 acres 
delphia business man with a of land. 14 miles to Sodus 
family. Price, $9000. Easy Bay and Lake Ontario. 
terms. Write or call for Price, $20,000, if sold 
particulars. quickly. 


AN IDEAL SITE FOR A SEASIDE RESORT IN CONNECTICUT 
I have for sale a tract of 300 acres in New London Co., Conn., that has in it the making of a fine seashore 
resort. Atthe southeast end of the tract is a fine hotel site, close to which yachts and steamers pass, and from 
which can be seen the harbor of New London, Fisher’s Island, Hatch Hill, Mystic Island, anda number 


of lighthouses. 
over 3000 feet. 


The fishing is fine, and there is a wharf with twelve feet of water and a water frontage of 
On the property are already three summer cottages that cost about $4000, as well as a 


farm-house and barn. The place was originally a farm —in fact, it is at present — but its chief value lies 


in its adaptability to the purposes of a summer resort. 


If taken tp by parties of enterprise a hotel 


could be built, building lots sold and cottages erected, and the whole business conducted so as to reap 


a handsome income on the amountinvested. The property may be purchased for $25,000, terms easy. 
If purchased at an early date it could he gotten under way so as to briny in a profit during the 
summer of 1902, 
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72 A New Dessert 


for Christmas 
Dinner 


I shall be glad to send you, without charge, a 
receipt for a novel, dainty and inexpensive dessert 
forthe Christmas Dinner. I have made a picture 
of it, printed in eight colors, to show its exact 
appearance. Only 10,000 have been prepared, but 
1 want YOU to have one—so please write to-day. 
Of course, it must be made of 


K NOX’S 
GELATINE) 


Ae THE mind of the average citizen a 


if you want the best result, for vo other gelatine is 
so pure, so clear and (consequently) sotasty. You 
may know this—most good housewives do — for 
Knox’s Gelatine has as large a sale in America as 
any /wo other makes combined. 

THE REASON FOR THIS is its purity; because 
it is granulated —measure with a spoon like sugar; 
because it makes a pint more gelatine than any 
other equal size package. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


of seventy ‘“ Dainty Desserts for Dainty 
if you will send the name of your grocer. 
For 5c, in | 


my book 
People” 
If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. 
stamps, the book and full pint sample. For lic. the 

book and full two-quart package (two for 25c.). Pink 

color for fancy desserts in every large package. A large | 
package of Knox's Gelatine will make two quarts (a | 
half gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 53 Knox Avenue 
JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. | 
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“(ood Samaritan” 


Trade-Mark (Also Pat. July 30, 1901.) a 
Hot-Water Bottle 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 

INGtothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist c= ? = | 
cloth in the disk i = 
steams the face for [i = ; | 
Toothache, Ear- p —— | 
ache, Neuralgia. : G3 

The ends button 
together, making a 
perfect foot-warmer. 


5-in. diam., 
$1.00 S: | 
8-in. diam., 
$1.25 
~ 10-in. diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. = | 
~ Every Bottle Warranted. 
Beware of Imitations. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mailed for the price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


That isn't too much to pay for a mattress is it? You may 
be a long liver, but our 


‘“‘EZYBED”’ KAFP°K Mattress 


Resilient 
will be right with you at the end. As its name indicates it 
is macle of Kapok, a material which is the best known mat- 
tress filler. It doesn't pack, get lumpy or die. It’s always 
lively, springy, dry and restful. Can't tell all about it here. 
Send for free booklet and sample of Kapok. Luxurious 
Kapok couch pillow, 20 inches square, Oriental covering, 
corded, ready for use, sent prepaid anywhere for $1.00 
THE BOHNERT-BRUNSMAN COMPANY 
Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOPPER’S CAN OPENE 
Is the Best “ 


Does Perfect Work. 
Easy to Operate. 
No Jagged Edges. 


Sample 25C, postpaid 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


CHAS. G, HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa, 


Instruction by Mail by the 
advertising managers of Chicago's 
greatest stores. Requires but an 
hour an evening. Does not inter- 
fere with your present position. 
Endorsed by the entire press of 
Chicago. The only high-grade 
justitution of its kind. 

Send for free prospectus. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
Suite F, Isabella Bldg., Chicago 
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| and preservation of steel vessels. 
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sailor in Uncle Sam’s Navy is a reckless 
ae 


sort of fellow who ‘‘shivers his tim- 


| bers,” runs aloft in a gale of wind, works the 
| ’ i) 


guns in battle, and, generally speaking, 
obeys the orders of his officers, but who, aside 
from these qualifications, does not possess any 
great ability for other fields of employment. 

Though these conditions obtained to a 
greater or less extent when the Navy consisted 
of huge wooden frigates whose only motive 
power was the winds from heaven, quite the 
opposite is now the case. The modern Jack 
Tar is almost the antithesis of his predecessor. 
He does not ‘‘shiver his timbers,’’ for the 
simple reason that the timbers have been 
supplanted by steel frames which do not easily 
shiver; he does not run aloft in a gale of 
wind, because, when gales of wind come, 
there is nothing on which to run aloft, ex- 
cept the military masts and the smokestacks, 
neither of which would be injured by the 
heaviest gale that ever blew. He does, how- 
ever, obey orders, and in that respect the 
similarity is very marked. 

The sailor of to-day must have all the 
qualifications of the old-time salt, and, in ad- 
dition, must possess numerous others to fit 
him for service on the floating machine-shops 
which in truth the battleships and cruisers 
of our present Navy really are. 

Though no individual may possess all these 
attainments, there are to be found in a ship’s 
complement men for almost any emergency. 


“6 


| Such a crew, it may be said, is absolutely 


necessary for the safe navigation and opera- 
tion of a modern fighting vessel; for, once 
they leave a port, they are thrown entirely 
on their own resources, especially in time of 
war, when the dockyards and repair shops of 
neutral nations are not available. 


“Jackies”? of Aimost All Trades 


The various trades represented in a ship’s 
company are largely indicated by the ratings 
or designations given to the enlisted men. 
Naturally, machinists predominate, and the 
variety and quality of machine work which 
can be turned out ona first-class naval vessel 
would astonish a layman. All ordinary mis- 
haps to the steam machinery, the electrical 
equipment, the armament and gearing on 
deck, are readily remedied by these skilled 
men. There arealso on every large vessel two 
blacksmiths, one for the deck and the other 
for the engineering department. By rigging 
up portable forges in one of the fire-rooms 
these men are enabled to do some highly 
creditable work. A _ boilermaker or two 
suffice to keep the steam-generators in good 
repair, and a coppersmith is usually kept 
busy in repairing the countless pipes used 
about the vessel. Though the use of wood 
has been reduced to a minimum on modern 
war craft, the ship’s carpenter is one of the 
most important men on board, as to him is 
intrusted the repairing of the boats and of the 
numerous auxiliaries and fittings on deck. 
All painting comes in his department, and 
this is an item of great importance in the care 
It is safe 
to say that every sailor is a painter, as at 
times all of them have some painting to do, 
and, judging from the alacrity with which a 
| naval vessel is given a coat of paint, this oc- 
cupation is very much to “Jacky’s’’ liking. 
| At the outbreak of the recent Spanish War, 
when the order was issued to paint all ships 
a dull gray, or, as it was then known, ‘‘ war 
color,’’ there were several instances in which 
everything in sight from the outside was given 
a coat of paint in a single morning. 

In the carpenter’s gang there is generally a 
plumber whose duty it is to keepin order the 
| various sanitary arrangements about the ship. 
Although sails are no longer in use, several 
sailmakers find enough to keep them busy in 
making and repairing awnings, gun-covers 
and sails for small boats. A force of elec- 


tricians are employed in manipulating the 


“JackKy’s” Versatility 


By C. A. McAllister 


U.S. Revenue Cutter Service 


various and complicated electrical appliances 
now found to be so necessary on a ship. 
Skilled typewriters and stenographers, known 
as ship’s writers, find occupation in the large 
amount of correspondence and in the keeping 
of the records required by the stringent naval 
regulations. The ship’s surgeons are, of 
course, commissioned officers, but they need 
the assistance of skilled hospital attendants 
and a pharmacist. As yet there are no 
dentists in the Navy, and when “‘ Jacky ”’ has 
the toothache his only recourse is to the some- 
times questionable dental skill of one of the 
ship’s surgeons. As the Army has recently 
been provided with a dental corps, there seems 
to be no good reason why the larger vessels 
of the Navy should not each carry a dentist 
in its complement. 

Among other callings represented is that of 
submarine diving. A complete diving appa- 
ratus is furnished each war vessel, and one of 
the men is trained in its use... Sometimes the 
services of a diver are very necessary for the 
removal of barnacles from strainers on the 
ship’s bottom, or for the examination of the 
plating if a reef or other obstruction has been 
touched by the vessel. On board of a flag- 
ship a ship’s printer is a necessity for the 
printing of squadron orders and other mat- 
ters. Those employed in this capacity usually 
have journalistic aspirations and occupy their 
spare moments in editing and printing a 
periodical for circulation among the ship’s 
company. The current gossip of the ship and 
station, together with other items of interest 
to the sailor mind, are thus set forth for the 
beguilement of ‘‘Jacky’s’’ spare time. 
Printed menu cards for the officers’ messes 
and programs of the band concert held each 
evening are issued daily by the ship’s press. 


The Men Who Sew and Shave 


In the less important occupations ‘‘ Jacky ’’ 
is probably even more versatile than in those 
already enumerated. Visitors on war vessels 
are often greatly amused to see several 
bronzed and stalwart seamen on deck vigor- 
ously working hand-power sewing-machines, 
as the ordinary type of sewing-machines 
would occupy too much space on board ship. 
These marine-tailors make not only their own 
clothing but receive orders from their ship- 
mates, and some of the more industrious add 
considerably to their income by the use of 
the needle. As sailors are not allowed to 
have citizens’ clothes in their possession, the 
work of the tailor is limited to uniforms. 
The regulation cloth is purchased from the 
paymaster, and the work turned out by some 
of the men is far superior to that put on the 
ready-made uniforms. In fact, ‘‘ Jacky’’ 
feels as proud of a ‘‘ made-to-order ’’ uniform 
as does the average civilian of a fine tailor- 
made dress-suit. There are no regular ship’s 
tailors, and the men who do the sewing do it 
voluntarily and in their spare time. 

The ship must, of course, be supplied with 
barbers. The typical mariner of the olden 
days was represented as wearing his whiskers 
a la Donegal, but the naval sailor of to-day 
usually keeps his face clean-shaven, perhaps 
from fear of contact with the wind. In a 
crew of five hundred or more men the services 
of several barbers are required. They are 
generally shipped as landsmen, and are 
allowed to charge the sailors a small fee. 
While on the tonsorial subject it might be 
well to add that ‘‘ poetical’’ hair is not 
allowed. On the first Sunday of each month 
a general muster of all hands is held on the 
quarterdeck. As each man’s name is called 
he answers by giving his rating, and then 
steps out in front with his hat off, where for a 
brief period the searching eye of the captain 
scans him from head to foot. If his hair is 
too long he is ordered to the barber. 


The Sea Cooks and Photographers 


Good cooks are a rarity on shipboard as 
well as on shore. Where the crew is divided 
into different messes, each mess must select 
one of its number to do the cooking. Occasion- 
ally much latent talent is developed by this 
system of selection, and when a good cook is 
thus unearthed his messmates have no hesi- 
tation in ‘‘ chipping in’’ a few dollars extra 
each month to add to his wages. 

Several amateur photographers are to be 
found in nearly every ship’s crew, and the 
views taken by sailors in their travels around 
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the world fill many interesting albums. 
Occasionally, if given the space, some par- 
ticularly skillful photographer will start a 
small gallery on board ship and take pictures 
of his shipmates which they send home to 
relatives or sweethearts. ‘‘ Jacky,’’ on this 
occasion, mindful of the awe which will be | 
produced in the folks at home, usually poses 
near the breech of one of the largest guns, bs 
and holds the lanyard in his hand as if in the I i h : C 
act of firing. This attitude, combined with a n ese Igars 
warlik xpressi 50 as : : 
wethe Tada ae en ears Se oa every particle of the tobacco used is clear, clean, selected Havana. 
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give me’ some > more” the guns at all, are the chief patrons of the and give our customers the benefit of the saving in importer’s, 
man-behind-the-gun ”’ position when being 
photographed. 
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any form of musical apparatus ever invented. own factory in New York, where it is made into these cigars by 

The favorite instrument of all seafaring men ‘ 
is the accordion, or, as it is sometimes called, 
\ the ‘“‘sailor’s piano.’’ There is scarcely a 


| vessel afloat, whether naval or merchant craft, 1 , 

Mil that does not have on board at least one | lt Plan Ld Upon receipt of $ es che will 
of these nerve-destroyers. The ability to | . 1 

operate the accordion is possessed seemingly | send to any address in the 
by every man forward, and its strains can | 

be heard on deck or below almost every night. | United S tates, all Express C charges prepaid by us, 
Needless to say, the latest ‘‘ rag-time’’ mel- > 

odies are more in vogue than Wagnerian| ONE hundred Flor de los Manantiales”’ cigars, 
selections. In vocal music “‘ Jacky”’’ is very 


much at home, as almost every sailor can Perfecto s1Ze. 


sing—some better than others, of course. 
The old songs of the sea are being sup- re > - iS 
Se Menton Beal ee a dee Soe Smoke ten of them, and if you are not fully 
it must be admitted that the change is not a 

bad one. Though “Jacky” is allowed to | Satisfied with the cigars, you may return the 
sing at the proper time, he is never allowed | 


to whistle when on board ship. In fact, that 'oth ely ninety and we will acho iE questio nN 
is one of the strictest rules in a ship’s code, | 


and applies alike to officers and men. The} gend back the ten dollars. The only risk you 


old saying is that there is only one man 
aboard allowed to whistle, and that is the - 4 
Seater nin ie See Unie Tun 1s an opportunity to smoke ten good 
As linguists, naval seamen are not to be : 
despised. Many of them are of foreign birth | C1gars at our expen SC. 
(fewer now than ever before, however), and | 
they speak their native tongue in addition to 
English. Many of our native-born tars speak 
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Should a large naval vessel be wrecked on 
an uninhabited island, it is safe to assume 
that a small town could be built complete by 
the crew of the vessel, as some man could 
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news that he had been made a Colonel was 

| received by him in Santiago on the thirteenth 

| of June, 1899; it was on the thirteenth of July 
that he sailed from San Francisco for the 
| Philippines, and on the thirteenth of August 

| . 

that he Janded at Manila and assumed com- 

mand of the Thirteenth Infantry. 

Wea hadeants tointecnntendenes An incident illustrating one trait of his 
Every textile worker can double character recently occurred at Manila. The 
his efficiency, increase his salary P ane ES 
and advance his position by place of Aguinaldo’s imprisonment was next 
studying in his spare hours a door to the commander’s headquarters. A 


course in 


SAN FRANCISCO, 29 N. Montgomery. 
CHICAGO, 1388 Wabash Ave. PHILA., 925 Arch St. 


_N. Y., 860 Broadway. 


Boston, 146 Franklin. 


direct from the makers to you at almost half the price asked by music stores. 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


EVERYTHING 


superior officer asked General Bisbee if he Musi re Guaranteed 
TEXTILES would not like to take a look at the captured KNOWN IN page usic PIANOS eivood ORGANS 
Taught by Mail Filipino leader. ‘Catalogue PR $29.50. up. 


dapte Tri fs 7 Ae 
BS scopres ade ea ss | ies ‘No,’ replied Bisbee; ‘‘ all Filipino rebels 


students, and illustrated catalogue. look alike to me, and when they’re captured 
Cc. P. BROOKS, Director | I have no further interest in them.’’ 


American Correspondence School of 
Textiles, Dept. 14 


New Bedford, Mass. 


the most com- 
plete and most 
handsomely — il- 
lustrated ever 
published. Free 
for the asking. 
It will please you 
and prices will 
astonish you, 


Thousands in use and pages of testimonials in Catalogue. | 


STRING The celebra- 
Instruments | 'd French DE LARA 
for professionals and BAND INSTRUMENTS q 
amateurs. Violins, | guaranteed for 5 years at prices never 
Guitars, Mando- known before for such high-grade, re- 
lins and Banjos, liable instruments. Write for special | 
$2.30 to $17.90. prices on complete BAND OUTFITS. | 


Doctor Doty’s Penny Shower 
Dr. Alvah H. Doty, the Health Officer of 


MUSIC 


Get the Best 


the Port of New York, whose experiments 9 ° THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE Please 
Brown’s with malaria-carrying mosquitoes have at- Cash Buyers Union ava W. Van Buren Sa ees ae 
Famous tracted wide attention, belongs to that rare Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago a 
class of medical men who have gone into 
Pictures | politics without impairing in the least a high 
One centeach. 120 for $1. | professional standing. For twenty years or Do Not STAMMER DY of Book-Keeping 
See Ga eee | more Doctor Doty was connected with the Shorthand 


You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. F. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
was a severe stammerer for 50 years. I was 


Health Department of the city of New York, 
first as an inspector and later as Chief of the 
Bureau of Contagious Diseases. It is said of 
him that he has never been known to lose his 
temper, and that he has always found time s 

| for a joke when it offered by the way. E. S. Johnston."’ Reis by permanent onee, i hee and 


On one occasion, when he had been in the C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. No interference with work— 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Goy. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- only spare time re uired 


Department only a few years, and was acting | phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once for new book to the : The cheapest an 

I ELEG RAPI | Y as a sanitary inspector, a young doctor who PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS ma pt B Of ae EPH en Norsed, Nate ae emus NE asd ae 
had been recently appointed was put under 108% and 1048 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia meine) Batabliched 97 yea Teak Nexon 10e mentale Fre 

Pititecet es we Snes ; 18th Year| Epwin S. JonnsTon, Founder and President, 3 

uis charge to be broken in. The appointee who cured himself after stammering 40 years. BRYANT & STRATTON, 555 College Building, Buffalo, N. 


famous paintings, architec- 
ture,etc. 300 on life of Christ. 
300 Madonnas. Hundreds of 
new subjects. Send 4c. in 
stam)s for 4 sample pictures 
and 32-page Catalogue illus- 
trated with 20 pictures, 


G. P. BROWN & CO. 


Beverly, Mass. 


Office Work, 


with our Private Lesson 
BY MAIL open up 
Young Men and Wome 
good paying positions. Wi 
give just the training nee! 
ed for saccess in busin 


E. 8. Jounston. 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 


Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 


That’s where 
our education 
affects you 


What the International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., are doing: 


FIRS T—Teaching mechanics the 
theory of their work. 


SECOND — Helping misplaced 
people to change their work. 


THIRD—Enabling young people 
to support themselves while 
learning professions. 


Write for free circular, “Are Your Hands 
Tied?” showing how to make your spare time 
count towards success. I. ©, 8S. Textbooks 
make it easy for men and women at work to 


Learn by Mail 


250,000 students and graduates in Mechanical, 
Steam, Electrical, Civil and Mining Engineering ; 
Shop and Foundry Practice; Mechanical Draw- 
ing; Architecture; Plumbing; Sheet Metal Work ; 
Telephony ; Telegraphy ; Chemistry ; Ornamental 
Design; Lettering; Book-keeping ; Stenography ; 
Teaching; English Branches; Locomotive Run- 
ning; Electro-therapeuties; German; Spanish; 
French, Cireular free. 


State subject that interests yon. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1171, Scranton, P: 


|for 10 Cts. 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
| you for the cost of post- 
age and packing four 
splendid musical com-= 
positions, two vocaland 
two instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 
be bought in any music , 
Store for less than $1.00. With them we will send 
four portraits of great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies } 
of composers than any other. It is for general 
home use and enjoyment, as well as for students, 
Send your name and address, and ten cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and wrapping. Men- 
tion The Saturday Evening Post when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
78 Fifth Avenue, = = = New York 


ALL ABOUT THE 


\GREAT NORTHWEST 


| “OPPORTUNITY,” a 20-page illustrated 
} monthly magazine, for one year, and our 
special ‘‘ Good News Package,” containing 
pictures and full information about the 
| fine climate, rich land, magnificent crops 
and grand opportunities of the wonderful 
| Northwest, for ONLY TEN CENTS IN 
SILVER, if you mention this magazine. 


| 
1 
| 
The Opportunity Co., 106 Newspaper Row, St. Paul, Minn. 


ONLY 10 CENTS 


a 
ITHOUT A DOUBT Redfield’s Magazine 


% isthe best 5c. general monthly magazine published. 
Send 5c. in stamps or coin fora specimen number. 


ldress SCOTT F. REDFIELD, Dept. E, Smethport, Pa. 
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was what is known as ‘‘ vealy’’—that is, he 
was only recently out of college and inclined 
to be rather fresh. 

Doctor Doty’s tour lay among the crowded 
East Side tenements. With his companion 
he made the rounds, inspecting traps and 
bathtubs, kitchen sinks and other household 
appliances. 

By and by they came to a tenement that was 
particularly dirty and hot and crowded, and 
the new appointee concluded that he would 
wait in the courtyard while Doctor Doty 
made the rounds. Both men were in the 
uniform of the Department: blue flannel coats 
and gold-braided caps; an insignia of author- 
ity deemed desirable in working among the 
foreigners who crowd the tenements. 

While Doctor Doty was on one of the upper 
floors he heard the strains of a little German 
band on the outside. This gave him an idea. 
Looking out of a window he saw his col- 
league standing in the yard, with his cap off 
on account of the heat. In the room with the 
Doctor were a number of women and children 
who lived in the tenement. Calling them to 
the window, he pointed to the new inspector 
down below, and said: 

“There’s the man from the band; why 
don’t you give him some pennies?’’ and, 
setting the example, he put his hand in his 
pocket, and pulling out six pennies gave them 
to one of the children with instructions to 
put them in the man’s hat. 

A minute afterward the bewildered young 
man downstairs found himself surrounded by 
a score of women and children, few of whom 
could speak English, but all of whom were 
thrusting at him various small coins which 
they eagerly dropped into the cap that he 
held. 

Apparently the sanitary inspector thought 
they were some of the perquisites of his new 
office, and, not wishing to be considered 
impolite, he took all the small change that 
came along and bowed his acknowledgments. 

Of course, Doctor Doty told the story as 
soon as they got back to headquarters, and 
for months afterward that young inspector’s 
life was made a burden to him by the men of 
the Department, who never failed to offer him 
some loose coppers every time they came 
near him. 


The Dean of a New Profession 


REDERICK J. V. SKIFF, 
who has lately been ap- 
pointed Director-in-Chief 
of Exhibits of the coming 
St. Louis Exposition, is 
an experienced and en- 
thusiastic believer in this 
field of effort, and holds 
that the management of 
expositions will soon be- 
come recognized as a dis- 
tinct profession. 

The experience of Mr. 
Skiff in this special field 
of effort would seem to 
entitle him to be regarded 
as the dean of this new 
profession so far as this 
country is concerned. In 
the World’s Columbian 

Exposition he held the position of Chief of 

the Department of Mines and Mining and 

Assistant Director-General, and was the 

Director of American Exhibits at the Paris 

Exposition of 1900. 

Mr. Skiff is heartily in touch with the spirit 
of his work, and believes that no task could 
be more fascinating and full of all that is 
attractive to the man of affairs with a keen 
interest in the dash and “‘ go”’ of modern life | 
than that which claims the energies of an | 
executive official of a great exposition. 

That the St. Louis Exposition well deserves 
this description can scarcely be questioned, 
as it has $16,000,000 of funds already avail- 
able; has nearly three hundred acres more 
of ground than the World’s Columbian | 
Exposition; is located in a superbly wooded | 
natural park of one thousand acres in extent; | 
and will assemble representatives of nearly | 
fifty races of “‘ primitive’? people unfamiliar | 
to the American eye. 

In the opinion of the Director-in-Chief of | 
Exhibits, probably the most striking feature of | 
the Exposition will be the great aérial tour- 
nament in which two hundred and fifty bal- 
loons will test their racing qualities. 

In the educational field, the exhibits from | 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam and the Phil- 
ippine Islands will, he believes, take impor- 
tant rank, and will especially exercise a 
marked influence on the progress of these 
last islands toward self-government and 
toward the gradual assimilation of the best 
American ideas and methods. 


Mr. Frederick J. V. Skiff 
PHOTO. BY ROOT, CHICAGO 
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A HOUSE PARTY 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
GEORGE W. CABLE 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 
MARION CRAWFORD 
MARGARET DELAND 
PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
JOHN FOX, Jr. 


good stories. 
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Could you tell who wrote a story if the author’s 
were so interesting that it was determined to submit them to the reading public. 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
ROBERT GRANT 

JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
W. D. HOWELLS 

SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 
BERTHA RUNKLE 
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An account of the stories that were told at 
a gathering of famous American authors, 
the story-tellers being introduced by 


PAUL LEICESTER FORD 


the literary host of the occasion 


Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, 
Maynard & Company for what may be called a 
literary ‘‘ House Party.’? The idea was sug- 
gested by a casual discussion of the ear-marks 
of authorship. What is it that distinguishes 
the work of one writer from that of another? 
Is it style or a difference in the point of view? 
S name was not given? The questions 


Invitations to the ‘‘House Party’’ were extended 
to the following distinguished authors: 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
BOOTH TARKINGTON 
OCTAVE THANET 

MARK TWAIN 

MARY E. WILKINS 
OWEN WISTER 


Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. 
The public was then to be invited to guess the authorship, and to add zest to the 
contest it was decided to offer a prize of 


$1000.00 for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors above named accepted and have each told one story. 
stories are all published together in our latest book, entitled ‘‘A HOUSE PARTY,” 
which will appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of 


These 


Conditions of the Contest 


are given in full in the book, together with a guessing coupon, which is to be de- 
tached and mailed to the publishers. 


If more than one person guesses the correct 


authorship of the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be divided among the 


winners. 


If no correct answer is received, the nearest correct will win the prize. 


All guesses must be in by December 31. 


For sale by booksellers, or send $1.50 to the publishers : 


_ Small, Maynard & Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Pose by 
PROFESSOR VON BOECKMANN, 
BREAKING A CHAIN. 


READ 
Lung and Muscle 


Culture 


The most instructive book ever 
published on the vital subject of 


AIR and EXERCISE 


Nature’s remedy for ALL ILLs. 


Book is fully illustrated, and 


accurately describes correct and 
incorrect breathing. Also con- 


tains other valuable information. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 10c. 
Over 125,000 already sold. 


P. von BOECKMANN, R.S. 


Hartford Building 


34 E. 17th Street, New York 
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Two American 
Short=Cuts 


The new American 
Canal will be a Short- 
Cut to save 30 days’ 
useless travel “around 
the Horn.” 
The new American 
Type-Bar is a Short- 
Cut from key to type 
which saves 1200 use- 
less typewriter parts and $60.00 cash. 
KEY AND TYPE 


- ON ONE STEEL HAR 
is the exclusive patent of the new 


American *4(0) Typewriter 


You can see at 
a glance why this 
direct acting, steel 
type-bar makes the 
American the 
strongest and most 
durable typewriter 
made. 

Highest speed 
and manifolding 
capacity guaran- 
teed, Handsome catalogue, 
sample of work, and full de- 
tails regarding special 10 
days’ trial offerif you mention The Saturday Evening Post, 


The American Typewriter Company 
264 Broadway, New York City 


to meet every 
demand of the 
practical user 
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[Pemington 
Typewriter 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 
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Every POST reader should have 


Morgan Robertson’s 


“Masters of Men” 


So successful serially in 
this magazine 


The most dashing tale of the «« New 


Navy ”’ ever written 
At All Bookstores, or sent postpaid for $1.50 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Sq., East, New York 


Save 
Laundry 
Bills 


"| Don’t cast aside your 

| linen merely because 

| it is slightly soiled. 

} Our Linen Eraser 

will instantly re- 

move dirt, soot, or 

perspiration stains. 

Doesn’t injure the 

=| linen. One in your 

od ~ vest pocket may save 
Will last a lifetime and pay 


you embarrassment. 
for itself many times over. If your dealer doesn’t 
keep them write direct to us, inclosing 35 Cents. 


THE ECONOMY ERASER COMPANY 


Drawer 574 Jackson, Michigan 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Oddities and N ovelties 


of E.very-Day Science 


A Lizard that Flies 


The name ‘‘flying dragon’’ has been 
bestowed, quite appropriately, upon a very 
peculiar reptile that was discovered recently 
in Borneo. It is a lizard, and has wings 
which it uses in flitting about from bough 
to bough of the trees in which it lives. 

The National Museum has secured two 
specimens, but they are in alcohol, and afford 
no notion of the beauty of the creatures in life, 
for these strange reptiles, which are about 
nine inches long, are adorned with all the 
colors of the rainbow. Naturalists who have 
seen them in their native habitat declare that 
no butterflies surpass them in gorgeousness. 

It was formerly supposed that the last of 
the flying reptiles had departed with the pass- 
ing of the pterodactyls, which ruled the 
domain of the air during the mesozoic epoch, 
ages ago, and long before the first birds made 
their appearance onthe earth. Some of those 
great winged lizards had a spread of twenty 
feet or more, though most of them were much 
smaller. 

Many scientists accept the opinion that the 
first attempts at flight made by animals on the 
earth were efforts, by certain reptiles, to leap 
from tree-branch to tree-branch. That birds 
are descended from reptiles is also believed 
by many; indeed, the anatomical likeness is 
so striking that the saying, ‘‘ Pluck a bird 
and you have a reptile,’’ has almost passed 
into a proverb. 

But it is certainly very curious to find, in 
these modern days, a winged reptile still sur- 
viving. In form, the flying dragon somewhat 
suggests the vanished pterodactyl, though it 
is really constructed on quite different princi- 
ples. Its wings are spread on a frame that is 
made of the outwardly extended ribs of the 
animal—certainly a most curious arrange- 
ment—and they are not provided with any 
muscular apparatus for flapping. 

It is obvious that this strange lizard can 
use its wings only in kite fashion, as it were, 
spreading them out as it flits gracefully from 
bough to bough. In reality, it does not fly, 
but only soars, after a manner. When a 
number of living specimens are seen together 
they must, with their beautiful colors, pro- 
duce a very pretty and striking effect. 


Goats in Disguise 


The Angora goat, on account of its beauti- 
ful fleece, is so highly appreciated in this 
country that extraordinary efforts have been 
made during the last few years to procure 
pure-bred specimens from Asiatic Turkey, 
where the animals were first domesticated. 
Though the stock was derived originally from 
a wild Persian species, the first goats of this 
kind reared for their wool are supposed to 
have been bred in the Angora district, among 
the Taurus Mountains, longer ago than the 
time of Moses, when their fleece was spun by 
the Israelites. 

Unfortunately, the Turks are very reluc- 
tant to permit the goats to be exported, and 
every imaginable obstacle is put in the way 
of any project for shipping them abroad. 
Hence it was that Dr. W. C. Bailey, of San 
José, California, found himself confronted 
with numerous difficulties when he tried, a 
short time ago, to secure four of the animals 
and bring them to the United States. 

The story of his experience reads quite like 
a romance. While journeying through the 
goat-raising region he was ‘‘ shadowed’’ by 
officials who had a notion that he might pos- 
sibly contemplate something surreptitious. 
Thus he had to be extremely careful as to 
what he did; but, notwithstanding the per- 
sistent espionage, he finally obtained posses- 
sion of four very choice Angoras with superb 
fleeces. They were ideal specimens, indeed, 
and, once safely landed in América, they 
would be prizes rare and precious. 

The first thing Doctor Bailey did with them 
was to cut off all of their long, silky hair. 
Then he carried them a considerable distance 
on mule-back, and afterward on camels. 
Next they were transferred to a closed car- 
riage, and in the succeeding stage of the jour- 
ney they were borne for many miles on men’s 
backs, packed in sacks. 

So far it was comparatively plain sailing, 
but difficulties were multiplied when Con- 
stantinople was reached. The goats were 
taken on a voyage over the historic waters of 
the Bosphorus, concealed under a boatload of 
loose hay. Then they were plentifully 
sprinkled with coal-dust, and in this manner 
were transformed into ostensible black sheep. 


November 23, I90r 


A SNAP 


Special Sale of 400 Sets—Only 
New National Encyclopedia 


AT HALF PRICE AND DOLLAR PAYMENTS 


This work has thereputation of being the Best Brief Encyclopedia published. 
Thousands of sets have been sold at $30 per set, carrying information 
and education into as many thousands of homes from Maine to California. 


Dr. John C. Ridpath 


Editor-in-Chief 
No better work is published for 


The Busy Man or the 
Man of Moderate Means 


This splendid reference work 
will give all the information you 
want, and you don’t have to read 
through twenty or thirty pages and 
use up an hour’s time in getting at | 
the fact you seek. ‘ 


The Modern Busy Man 


Wants reliable information, and he 
wants it quick, otherwise /i/e is too 
short. 

The Editors of the work are 
among the foremost educators and 
writers in the U. S., John Clarke 
Ridpath being the Editor-in-Chief, 
and it has attained a reputation and 
popularity unequaled by any simi- 
lar work. | 

We secured these few sets in a — 
business transaction, and desiring 
to make a quick sale of them de- 
cided to make to Post readers this 


ACTUAL HALF PRICE OFFER 


Positively we can furnish no 
more at this figure, or any other 
figure, as the Publishers sell it only 
through canvassers, and under no 
circumstances can we obtain any 
more of them. You must 


Act Quickly or Lose the Chance 


Henry G. Allen & Co., publishers, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


HAL 
PEDIA' 


EO eT 


Our Offer — Only $1 Required 


The work is in Four Large Quarto Vols. bound 
in Full Library Sheep. Thousands of illustrations 
and scores of colored mapsand charts. Theregular 
price is $30. We offer to send it, free of charges, 
for $1 down and $1 per month for fourteen months. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 
HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


Gentlemen: 1 desire to take advantage of your special offer on 
the National Encyclopedia to POST readers, and inclose $1.00 as 
initial payment. Send full particulars and if found satisfactory, 


I will order the set, otherwise the money to be returned to me. 


Rocks and Shoals 
IN THE SEA OF 


Business Correspondence 


ARE SAFELY PASSED WITH THE 


HE Smith Premier is the Business Man’s Best Machine for all around office work. 

It possesses all essential features constituting typewriter excellence—easy opera- 
tion, strong, simple and durable construction, clean and quick type cleaning device, 
clear cut work and the enforced mechanical accuracy of all working parts. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 


Books at Wh Hi I Kk f 
Liberal ts VM. GRANT va ‘ WAN TE a eente = 
Discounts Sradtace GAG eA OF FOURTEE 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp. 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Short Stories— not over 2000 words in length. 
Short Serials—of not over Five Chapters. 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., 36 Washington Street, 


n the guise of black sheep they traveled 
through the streets of the Turkish capital in 

in open wagon, and, after being stopped 
ree times by customs officials and police, 
ere passed along, thanks to the magic of 
‘bakshish.’? At length the four Angora 
oats were put safely on shipboard, and were 
rought to this country. 


The Revival of the Chayote 


Anything new in the way of a garden 
prectable, palatable and nutritious, is well 
_ worth having; and this is why the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture desires to introduce 
to attention in this country the ‘‘ chayote.”’ 

It is of American origin, but has recently 
obtained popularity in Australia and Algeria, 
and from the latter country hundreds of tons 
of it are now shipped annually to the markets 
of Paris and London. In Porto Rico it is 
produced in large quantities for domestic 
consumption, and no reason is apparent why 
it may not become an article of export as a 
winter vegetable for the cities of the United 
States. 

The chayote is tropical, but it could be cul- 
tivated to advantage in the Gulf States and 
California, as well as in Hawaii and the 
Philippines, It grows ona climbing vine of 
the gourd family, and somewhat suggests the 
cucumber, but the vine is larger and more 
vigorous than that of the cucumber, and 
affords an ornamental covering for fences and 
arbors. The peach-scented flowers are rich 
_ in nectar for bees, and the large tuberous 
roots are full of starch and are an excellent 
food. 

A favorite method of preparing it in Porto 
Rico is to cut it in halves and boil it, and then 
| temove the pulp and chop it up with meat 

and vegetables, seasoned with garlic. The 
_ mixture is then returned to the empty shell 
and baked. With the addition of lime-juice 
_ and sugar, the stewed pulp forms an agree- 
_ able substitute for apple sauce. In Jamaica 
the seeds are fried in butter. In British 
India the chayote has become popular as an 
ingredient of curries, and in France it is 
largely utilized as a substitute for the arti- 
choke. In Mexico the tender spring shoots 
are prepared like asparagus, being much 
esteemed, and the starch of the root is recom- 
mended for the feeding of children and 
invalids, 
-By starting the plants from seeds ina green- 
house or cold frame in March, and trans- 
planting when danger of frost is over, the 
chayote can be grown in cool latitudes. No 
vegetable is more easily produced under cul- 
tivation. The fruits are pear-shaped, and 
‘some varieties are white and others green. 
They bear shipment well, and in Mexico they 
are preserved indefinitely by simply packing 
them in dry sand. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century 
_ Francisco Hernandez, who had spent seven 
years in Mexico, described the chayote as 
_ everywhere for sale in the markets there. He 
spoke of the seed as ‘‘ resembling in taste 
cooked acorns,’’ and said that the flesh sug- 
gested in flavor ‘‘ something marine, such as 
roasted oysters, although when cooked it is 
like sweet potatoes or chestnuts,’’ 


__ The chemical laboratory is the workshop 
of the modern magician, and in it are 
wrought wonders which not so very long ago 
would have been regarded as miraculous. 
In fact, though chemistry is very ancient and 
| has been called the Mother of the Sciences, 
it had little more than an experimental status 
at the beginning of the present century. Since 
then its growth has revolutionized human 
“knowledge. 
Take the subject of metals, for instance. 
‘ | At the beginning of this century the known 
| 


j 
| 
; Chemistry and the Metals 


methods for separating metals from their ores 
were purely experimental, not being founded 
upon any exact knowledge. Now, on the 
other hand, the composition of each kind of 
ore can be readily ascertained, and so it may 
be calculated to a certainty just what propor- 
| tions of ore, flux and fuel should be mixed 
together in order to secure the best results. 

Next comes the problem of utilizing these 
metals for commercial purposes, and in each 
‘ease chemistry affords the solution of all 
difficulties. 

Modern metallurgy is a chemical art. All 
improvements in the manufacture of steel, for 
| example, have their origin in chemical knowl- 
| edge. In order to find out how to make good 
; Steel, it is necessary to know in what elements 
_| and properties it differs from bad steel, and 

_ from this knowledge the metallurgist has had 

to work up. And this is only one illustra- 
tion among a great number. 
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mole, Landseer, Browne (Phiz), Seymour, Leech, Tenniel, 
Marcus Stone, F. Stone, Maclise, Stanfield, Doyle, Fildes 
and Barnard, making a total of nearly 600 full-page engrav- 
ings, photogravures and etchings. All these full-page 
illustrations are printed upon Japanese fibre-paper and 
directly from the original plates. 

There are also 213 text illustrations, the original draw- 
ings for which were all made under the eye of the author. 

Among the full-page pictures a particularly interesting 
series is the collection of etchings of places and scenes 
which are remembered chiefly by reason of their associa- 
tion with Dickens’ life and stories. 

These include, among others, the Old Boot Inn, made 
famous as the resort of the highwaymen in ‘‘ Barnaby 
Rudge’’; the original of ‘‘The Old Curiosity Shop’’; the 
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house at the corner of Kingsgate Street, Holborn, which 
was the residence of Sairey Gamp and the home of Mr. 
Sweedlepipe and his feathered stock in trade; Dickens’ 
birthplace, on the Commercial Road, Southsea ; the house 
at No. 4 Gower Street, where Dickens lived with his 
parents, and where his mother kept, or attempted to keep, 


a private school. 
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tions of manuscript pages from his stories. : 

In summing up the illustrative features of this 
edition it is no exaggeration to say that they far 
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Dickens. 
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worthy Dickens picture, by whomsoever 
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About Marchionesses 


The Making of a 
Marchioness, by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Frederick A. Stokes 
Company), is a delight- 
ful story, and deeply 
satisfactory to the right- 
minded reader who loves 
to see goodness properly 
Aba bFuatneaUH Oa TOn rewarded. Since Miss | 

Burnete Edgeworth’s day, novel- 
COPYRIGHTEO, ROCKWOOD, N.Y. ists have grown rather 
careless about this im- 

portant detail, and are not without rebellious 


Juvenile Books, with illustrations by 
Charles Dana Gibson, Howard Chandler | notions as to the general unprofitableness of 
5 | virtue. Their views are all the more depress- 


Christy, Frederic Remington, Maxfield | ing because of our own secret misgivings; and 
Parrish, John La Farge, Edward Penfield, | | we welcome warmly the kind voice which 
and the majority of the best art- | | assures us that rich noblemen prefer middle- 
ists of America. ver 200 pictures. 


November 23, 19) 7 
| 


eee 


This Gibson Picture Pree 
in our handsomely printed catalogue of 
Books, Artistic Publications, Beautiful | | 


| aged merit to the flaunting vanities of youth. 
The heroine of this encouraging tale is a 
SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS well-born woman of thirty-four, handsome, but 

a : ous not clever, if we may judge by her recorded 

R. H. RUSSELL, Publisher | | conversation. She earns her daily bread by 
No. 3 West NEW YORK shopping, hiring servants and writing letters 
for other women, too busy or too lazy to do 
| these things for themselves; and she is invited 
to spend a few weeks, and make herself gen- 
erally useful, at the house of one of her 
patronesses, Lady Maria Bayne. Thither 
comes the Marquis of Walderhurst, languidly 
looking out for a second wife, and willing to 
inspect a fresh lot of aspirants whom his 
cousin has obligingly gathered together, in 
hopes that one of them may suit. There is 
Miss Cora Brooke, a rich American girl, who 
decides that the best réle for her to play will 
| be that of piquant and coquettish indifference. 
There is a young widow who is, we are told, 
witty and brilliant. And there is Lady 
Agatha Slade, the acknowledged beauty of 
the party. Lady Agatha loves another man; 
but, as he seems uncertain about his inten- 
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tions, she has come with the rest for inspection. 

Lord Walderhurst examines the lot as crit- 
ically as a slave-buyer, and makes dispas- 
sionate observations on their points. He 
notices that Emily Fox-Seton, though thirty- 


four and cheaply dressed, has a ‘‘ good skin, 
| good hair—quite a lot of it,’’ and ‘‘a nice, 
| flat, straight back.’’ He also notices her 
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| unvarying cheerfulness and sweet temper, the 
simplicity with which she accepts her hard 
kindnesses to everybody. Miss Fox-Seton is 
| not one of the aspirants; her humble circum- 
the astute peer, after watching her for a 
fortnight, sends to London for a family ring, 
ton,’’ which, from time immemorial, the 
Walderhursts have placed on the fingers of 
5 | sallies forth in search of Emily, and intimates 
ENNEN 8S BORATED) | his intention of marrying her. 
— : him. With tearful gratitude she explains her 
own unworthiness, and the superior nature 
Walderhurst becomes still more startlingly 
explicit. ‘‘I am not a marrying man,’’ he 
enecnen pe better than any woman I have ever known. I 
( do not generally likewomen. I am a selfish 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. : . 
aie Wate n At these words Emily’s soul ‘‘ quaked with 
wo substitutes, but a reaso: * ) 1 ] 
for it." Removes all odor of per. | JOY,’? and she drives blissfully back to 
GET MENNEN’ igi A 5 a 
Sold everywhere or eee alle. Lady Agatha 1S also In a tremor of delight. 
ing that the languid lover has at length 
decided in her favor, and has made a tardy 
everybody is happy—except, perhaps, Miss 
Brooke and the clever widow. The Making 
also a powerful argument in behalf of that 
creature, unlovely and unloved—the re- 


life, and her unselfish alacrity in doing little 
stances debar her from entering the lists; but 
with a ruby in it “‘ as big as a trousers’ but- 
the chosen. With this jewel in his pocket he 
Miss Fox-Seton has difficulty in believing 
| of Lady Agatha’s claims, whereupon 
says, ‘“‘but I must marry, and I like you 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
man, and I want an unselfish woman.,’’ 
‘A little higher in price than 
spiration, Delightful after shaving. | Marlowe Court with the ruby on her finger. 
GERHARD MENNEN ©0., 10 Orange St. Newark, N.J. | She has just received a letter from home, say- 
offer of his hand. So all goes well, and 
of a Marchioness is a very nice story. It is 
volted woman. —A gnes Repplier. 
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powerful influence of women on measures 
and events affecting the whole nation are 
re set down with a fidelity to the probable 
da confidence in the possible that can 
me only of intimate acquaintance with the 
subject, and which tends to compel accept- 
ce of Senator Ingalls’ pessimistic assertion 
that ‘‘ the purification of politics is an irides- 
nt dream,.’’ Yet one cannot read the book 
and believe that the author agrees with 
Senator Ingalls —even though he has given 
us but one unsmirched man in the five stories 
| contained in it and has made his one attract- 
ive woman a force for evil in the career of an 
able and honorable husband. Rather is Mr. 

| White an exponent of the Gospel of Things 
‘as They Are. As he says in his preface: 
“The politicians are about as honest in their 
business as storekeepers are in their busi- 
ness, or lawyers are in their business, or 
bankers or preachers, or day laborers, or 
farmers, or college professurs, are in their 
own callings.’’ And he finishes with this: 
“That it pays to speak the truth, to be brave, 
to be kind, to be helpful. And further de- 
ponent sayeth not.’’ 

There is one love story in the collection, 
well conceived and finely written, containing 
the attractive young woman above referred 
to. In this the author betrays a knowledge 
of love-making quite equal to his knowledge 
or politics; but that he has not learned all 
_ the rules of the game is attested by the fol- 
‘lowing speculation: ‘“‘If the ways of a man 
| with a maid are like the ways of an eagle in 
| the air, and of a serpent ona rock, and ofa 
| ship in the midst of the sea—which are too 
| deep for philosophy — who shall even dare to 
fancy what may be the ways of a maid with 
‘}a man?” Kipling went a step further in 
/ opining that ‘‘ What you will learn from the 

yellow and brown will ’elp you a’eap with 

the white.’’ 

The first story is The Man on Horseback, 
and it is splendidly dramatic in its climax, 
but rather spun out. It is of a millionaire 
corrupter of legislative bodies bargaining 
with a woman of doubtful past that she shall 
represent his stricken wife in receiving 
guests at the funeral of his son—the woman 

thus gaining prestige and official sanction as 

a worthy member of society, in return for 

which she is to secure the good offices of her 

-vote-controlling husband toward the passing 
of a dishonest bill through the city council. 
| The grief and horror of the bereaved mother 
_when compelled to accede are harrowing to 
_ the bluntest sensibilities. 


di 


t 


| The next story, A Victory for the People, | 
It contains a | 
middle-aged lady, well-meaning but rather | 


is good, but not important. 


meddlesome, the wife of a Governor, who by 
_ her influence prevents him from appointing a 


There is something in the flavor of her man- 
ner which leads one to think that she would 


had she disliked him as greatly. The next, 
A Triumph’s Evidence, is the love story, 
and, like the last, portrays the power of 
women in politics. But in the next, The 


Lamentable Comedy, the author rises to the 
level of a novelist of the first order. Both 
are novels— condensed, but thebetter for it. 

In The Mercy of Death there is the story 
of the rise to wealth and power in national 
| politics of a strong, unscrupulous man—a 
_ speculating Senator—and his fall to utter 
and comprehensive ruin through his over- 
confidence and the machinations of enemies. 

A Most Lamentable Comedy is the longest 
and strongest story in the book. It deserves 
covers of its own, and will probably do more 
for the author than his famed What’s the 
Matter with Kansas? It is the account of 
an ignorant, enthusiastic demagogue, wafted 
into the State-house on the wave of a farmers’ 
alliance uprising, and contains more of varied 
human nature than most writers could pack 
into twice the space allotted it. The best 
review of this story cannot do it justice, and 
might well be supplanted by urgent advice 
| to go and read it. — Morgan Robertson. 
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have prevented a good man’s appointment | 


Mercy of Death, and in the last, A Most | 
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| been to tea with Lady Cartley. 
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Extracts from the Diary 
of a Millionaire 


(Continued from Page 11) 


our feelings were, too—delicate touch, that, 
I think —and she smiled. But must be care- 
ful not to go too far, even with a duchess. 


May 27. 

Allowed myself to be taken by young 
FitzPercy to a club where they play bridge 
for high points. Disapprove of gambling, 
but like to see young people—and some of 
them were members of our first families, and 
others connected with some of the most dis- 
tinguished operators in the city —enjoying 
themselves. Besides, am generally lucky at 
cards. To-night no exception. I laughed 
gayly as I pocketed the bank-notes and re- 
marked that it was pleasant to have a little 


ready money. Joke not successful; they 
looked sulky; I hate bad losers. 
June 4. 
Another long talk with the Duchess. We 


spoke of the charm of old houses, with their 
beautiful romantic associations. She prom- 
ised to stay with us at Wedworth. That will 
please my wife, who is too sensible to be 
jealous, I’m sure; she knows that men like 
me can’t help attracting women. Duchess 


| said with a sigh that they couldn’t afford to 


live in ¢heiv old place. Do wish she wouldn’t 
harp on their poverty; it makes mea little 
uncomfortable. I never boast of my wealth. 
If it were not a duchess, I should say it was 
vulgar to allude to money. Walking through 
Curzon Street afterward I saw Bingley, near 
that abominable Lady Cartley’s house. He 
said he was out for a walk. Should have 
thought nothing of it, only at dinner Florence 
let out—by a slip, I could see—that she had 
Atrocious 


| conduct, but it seems she is bent on defying 


her dear mother and me. Now, was it pos- 
sible that Bingley escorted her there? Don’t 
like to ask questions, but suspicious. I will 
not have my daughter seen walking with a 


| fellow whom I pay £150 a year. 


June 5. 

By an odd coincidence, Lord Middlewick 
spoke to me to-day about Florence. He was 
quite frank. He said that Parley would not 
be a poor peer, but still advisable that he 
should marry some one with money; that 
both himself and Lady Middlewick took to 
Florence, and that a virtuous attachment 
would steady Parley in his career at Oxford 
—he goes there next term with my boy. 
Nothing definite need be decided, but a good 
thing if the young people saw something of 
each other. Quite agree. Explained we had 
asked him to visit us in the summer and he 
had refused. Lord M. said he could not 
possibly order him to go—that would defeat 
the object. But hoped Cuthbert would per- 
suade him. N.B.— He might have suggested 
that we should all stay with him, but did not. 
Perhaps some reason I know nothing of. 
Sure we get on well together. 


June 6. 
Wife written direct to Parley, saying she 
hoped he would look on Wedworth as a 
second home, and come and see us in the 
summer, 


June 8. 

Rather cold note from Parley saying he was 
engaged all the summer. But by same post 
a letter from Cuthbert, saying that Parley had 
told him he would come if he, Cuthbert, 
wouldlendhim £100. Never in my life have 
I met with such barefaced mercenary cyn- 
icism. But perhaps the poor fellow is hard 
pressed. My wife thinks the outlay would 
be justified. After all, can deduct it from 
Florence’s portion. But it is a vile world. 
Have sent check to C. 


June 13. 

Went again with FitzPercy to his bridge 
club. Dined with him first at Savoy. Ex- 
travagant dinner; probably wants me to hurry 
about that directorship or do him some other 
good turn. As though 7should be influenced 
by such a petty consideration. Always sus- 
picious of such hospitality from people who 
can’t afford it. Fear I disregarded my rule 
of abstemiousness. Luck not with me at 
bridge this time. Waste of time. Had little 
money with me, as it happened, and bor- 
rowed from FitzPercy to pay. 


June 15. 
Unpleasant interview with Duchess to-day. 
Said she was badly in need of my advice. 


vision or romance? Can you put it on paper in a clever, captivating way so that 
it will make a short story worth reading? 
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giver during the next year 
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name and address of your friend, — 
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as to be received on Christmas 
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et Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Send for free booklet '*Tooth Truths.” 

Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


The Famous «Loop!’’ 


The “Loop” which forms the basis of 
Wright’s Health Underwear is unique in health 
garments. It is the only method by which 
perfect ventilation and comfort can be com- 
bined. It forms the foundation for the “ fleece 
of comfort ” which has made 


| Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


famous. Ask to see these garments at any 
store where underclothing is sold, The reason- 
able price of these garments brings them within 
the reach of all. : 
Free Book on dressing fur health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. Ex- 
plains the famous ‘loop.’ Address, 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 
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THRELSALURDAT 


Begged me not to think she wanted me to 
help her. Then plunged into long story of 
bills and losses at cards— utterly reckless be- 
havior evidently. I advised her to give up 
London house for rest of season and go and 
live at Boulogne or somewhere cheaply. 
Said she knew the Duke would refuse, and 
she dared not tell him of her difficulties. 
Shocking state of things between married 
couples. Made it impossible for me to offer 
to help her myself. Explained that. She 
complained of headache and I went away. I 
believe she cherishes a secret affection for 
me, poor woman. But if I am to subsidize 
all these people, where is it to end? Had 
better avoid the Duchess for a little; must 
not let this attachment for me grow too much, 
“ June 24. 

FitzPercy reminded me that I owed him 
fifty pounds which he paid for me in that dis- 
reputable club, It is too bad that I should 
be badgered about such a trifle; and bad taste 
of FitzPercy when I have half promised this 
directorship. Paid him, and shall not bother 
about the directorship. 

July 8. 

Feelten years older. Bingley — Bingley! — 
has had the audacity to tell me that he wants 
to marry Florence, and Florence abetted him, 
This is the end of all the care and thought I 
and my dear wife have lavished on that girl. 
The brazen impudence of it! A low adven- 
turer — my salaried servant— and my daugh- 
ter! They both professed not to care about 
money and spoke in a most cold-blooded way 
about my position. He had the impudence 
to tell me that he was a gentleman and hoped 
to make a decent living in time, and that she 
was twenty-one and could choose. Could not 
go on pretending, they said. He resigned 
his secretaryship and she will wait till he can 
keep her. My wife had fit of hysterics. Re- 
membered that coincidence of seeing him near 
Lady Cartley’s and her confessing that she 
had been there. I taxed them with having 
walked there together. She laughed and said 
no, but that they’d me? there several times. 
Lady Cartley! The scorpion! And that 4100 
I’ve sent to Cuthbert for Parley. ... . 


This extract becomes too affecting, and, 
indeed, I think I have given enough of my 
friend’s diary. His fine taste, his pathetic 
aspirations after a quieter life, his modesty, 
his generosity, and all the other qualities 
which endear him and his like to us all are 
sufficiently shown. HS Se 


QxeJ 


Venezuelan Statuary 


WINDING railway leads from La Guayra, 

at tidewater on the Venezuelan coast, up 
through gorges and along the brink of precip- 
itous escarpments to Caracas, the capital. 
In times of peace, when war vessels anchor at 
La Guayra, officers like to go to the capital, 
where they meet congenial society at the clubs. 
The commander of a British vessel was, a 


| few months ago, a guest of President Cipriano 


Castro, who did everything in his power to 
entertain his visitor. One afternoon the 
President drove the officer about the city, 
pointing out the beauty of surrounding moun- 
tains and calling attention to the monuments 
which adorn the avenues and plazas of the 
capital of ‘‘ Little Venice.”’ 

Portents of the revolution which has now 
involved both Venezuela and the United 
States of Colombia were not wanting, and the 
Englishman, thinking of the precarious polit- 
ical condition and noting the number of mon- 
uments in bronze erected to men who were 
still living, inquired of the President if it 
were not somewhat risky to build memorials 
to living heroes. 

““ Yes, Sefior,'’ repliéd the President, ‘‘ but, 
in case there is a revolution and another party 


comes into power, these monuments are 
hurled down and others erected in their 
places.”’ 


“That would seem to be a heavy expense 
to the state,’’? commented the Englishman. 

‘““ True, but honoring our supporters in this 
manner helps to keep them faithful, and is 
therefore worth all it costs.’’ 

*“T should suggest, then, if you will pardon 
the advice of a stranger, that as a measure of 
economy you have these statues cast with 
detachable heads so that, when one of your 
numerous revolutions occurs, you can simply 
unscrew the head of the humiliated hero and 
replace it with that of the conqueror.”’ 

“ Ah, that would never work,”’ rejoined the 
President; ‘‘they already feel that their 
heads are none too firmly fixed on their 
shoulders, and such an arrangement would be 
entirely too suggestive.’’ 
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The Best Shakespeare 


A New Edition, Printed from New Plates, and Containing New I{lustrations 
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OWADAYS no one asks “Shall I read Shakespeare?’’ That Shakespeare’s plays 

shall be read if one intends to read at all is a matter on which there can be no 
discussion. You cannot afford to be ignorant of Shakespeare’s Works, or to possess a 
poor edition. A set of Shakespeare—the best and most accurate edition — should 
be the corner-stone of your library. You can buy the best Shakespeare for what you 
would have to pay for a poor one, and the best edition has the advantage of being in 
itself a complete Shakespearean library. 


The New International 
Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of arrangement, and 
in all that goes to constitute an ideal Shakespeare, the Interna- 
tional Edition holds first place. This edition reproduces the famous 
Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard text 
of Shakespeare. To this text has been added Prefaces giving 
the history of each play; copious Critical Comments on the 
plays and the characters, taken from the works of great Shake- 
spearean scholars ; full Glossaries following each play and defining 
every difficult word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, which 
make clear every obscure passage. There are over 200 Illustra- 
tions, many of them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. 
There are also numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors 
and photogravures on Japan vellum. Included with the set is 
a complete Life of Shakespeare containing the facts actually 
known about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of 
Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and 
Thomas Spencer Baynes. Shakespeare’s Works — everything he 
wrote—are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems, 


A Complete 
Shakespearean Library 


This edition rests upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean 
knowledge than any other edition in existence. Every Shake- 
spearean authority of note is represented in the Critical Comments 
and Notes, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, 
Tennyson, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, Johnson, and many 
others. A set of this edition is a complete Shakespearean 
Library. 


In 13 handsome volumes, containing 6500 pages (size 
8x 5% inches — library size). In cloth or 
half-leather, stamped in gold. 


Half-Price Introductory Sale 


The first edition, printed from new plates, has just been completed. In order to 
distribute this edition rapidly we will make unusual concessions to prompt subscribers. 
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scription price, and is very little more than the actual cost of printing and binding. 
We send the books to you without cost on your part, and you do not buy until you 
see them. If they are not satisfactory, they may be returned at our expense. We 
advise you to mail us the coupon at once, if you want to take advantage of the 


low introductory price. 
FREE Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a 
Complete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means 
mums §=6of which the reader can find any passage in any of the 
Plays or Poems. No Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought 
for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to the reader 


Maxine Elliott as ‘‘Portia.”’ 
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than a Commentary. We will also give with this edition a Society 
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and Suggestions. GENTLEMEN: Please 


send me on approval, pre- 
paid, a set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare in half- 
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SOPHOMORES ABROAD 


(Continued from Page 73) 


were. At least the Mr. Wood I was looking 
for wasn’t. A Mr. Wood did happen to be at 
one place and left his luncheon to come out 
and see what I wanted. But he was a very 
old man with a long white beard—not papa 
at all—and he looked extremely angry when 
Berri put a hand on my _ shoulder and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Child—does nothing tell thee 
that this is thy father?”’ 

At the end of the first morning we were 


| completely worn out and I don’t suppose we 


had made any impression whatever on the 
number of hotels. It was then that Berri 
suggested that we should visit allof London’s 
principal sights by day, and go to restaurants, 
music halls and theatres in the evening. 

““You always run across people most unex- 
pectedly when you do that,’”’ he said. 

One phase of our situation that struck us 
both as hard luck was the necessity of buying 
shirts and pajamas and toilet articles, and all 
that sort of thing, when somewhere in London 
we both had more than we needed. Berri 
fortunately had plenty of money and we were 
able to make ourselves comparatively com- 
fortable; but it seemed a great waste. When 
we went to the theatre we had to sit in the 


| “‘pit,’? as in the other parts of the house 
| you’re expected to wear evening clothes, and 


we couldn’t go quite the length of ordering 
new dress suits. In restaurants where we 
dined we were always coldly examined 
through the most formidable lorgnettes and 
monocles, which caused me considerable dis- 
comfort until Berri said: 

“Why, you know, the disapproval of all 
these walrus-toothed, lank-armed matrons 
and dull-looking, ox-eyed men doesn’t dis- 
concert me in the least. If I didn’t own any 
dress clothes I might feel badly —although 
I’m not sure. But as I really have some — 
though Heaven only knows where—the mere 
wearing of them is a detail.’’ 

We would start off in the morning to see 
something, and although we met in the course 
of three days about everybody I’d known 
before in college and out, we never came 
across our own families. We went to the 
Tower, Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the Royal Academy, the National Gal- 
lery and the British Museum. I’m sure we 
shouldn’t have seen so much of London if 


| we hadn’t had this distinctly personal motive 


in visiting so many places. For Berri very 
soon tires of looking at things and never 
forces himself to ‘‘ see a sight’’ from the feel- 
ing that he may not have another chance. 
To tell the truth, I don’t think it’s much of 
an advantage to go about in Europe with 
people who’ve seen everything. 

When, for instance, we first went into 
Westminster Abbey late one afternoon, I 
thought it was more beautiful than any place 
I had ever imagined (I think so yet), and 
after we had been there for a while, looking 
up at the dim stonework soaring through the 
twilight, I said so. 

““Yes,’’ Berri agreed, ‘“‘the part of it that 
has a tendency to make one sit with eyes 
uplifted in a sort of trance is very beauti- 
ful—but it’s beautiful, of course, chiefly 
because it’s French. Even the heavy-handed 
Briton hasn’t completely spoiled it; although 
he’s done what he could. From the sublime 
to— well, to Great Britain’s idea of the fitness 
of things, is only the height of the nave, how- 
ever. My dear, they’ve taken an exquisite 
Gothic poem and turned it into a kind of 
mortuary junk-shop. Did you ever see any- 
thing quite as fearful as all this crowded 
theatrical statuary? I mean, of course, out- 
side the Campo Santo at Genoa; that, natu- 
rally, is always excepted. It isn’t the 
immortal dead I object to; nobody has more 
genuine reverence for them than I have. It’s 
the ill-advised and hideous distinctions of 
their immortality that have been drawn —or 
rather sculptured— that make one wince, As 
if the Abbey in itself weren’t a greater monu- 
ment than any man, however great, deserves. 
And besides, a lot of these people —the ones 
who take up most room in fact— aren’t really 
great at all, and never were; whereas 
Gladstone’’ (of course, this involved a pro- 
longed argument as to just how great 
Gladstone was, which I haven’t time to write 
down) —‘“‘ Gladstone is given a sort of post- 
age stamp in the pavement that you walk on 
two or three times before you discover it; and 
that bust of Tennyson over there looks for all 
the world like a painless dentist.’’ 

The Abbey 7s rather crowded, I admit; yet 
I maintained that it was impressive to 
wander about among so much tangible great- 
ness, whereupon Berri exclaimed: 

““Do you think Memorial Hall would be 


any more impressive for a lot of gesticulat- | 
ing gentlemen and highfalutin’ angels blow- | 


ing trumpets?’’ which, as usual, left me 
nothing to say. 

At the Royal Academy, too, he made me 
feel 
unsophisticated; for you never can tell with 
Berri just where seriousness leaves off and 
sarcasm begins. We had turned out. of 
crowded Piccadilly, strolled through the long 
stone court of Burlington House, climbed the 
stairs and emerged, first into a kind of 
rotunda filled with statues, and then intoa 
great room hung with the most interesting- 
looking paintings. They were so highly col- 
ored and new and gay! The whole place, in 
fact, smelled of fresh paint like a studio, and 
as I stood there taking it all in before I began 
to examine in detail, I couldn’t help exclaim- 
ing: 

““Tsn’t this lovely!”’ 

““ Gracious— don’t say that; 
might hear you,’’ Berri implored. 


some one 


““Well, I don’t care; it zs lovely,” I 
answered. | 
“Lovely? It’s dreadful; perfectly dread- 

nee 


“You haven’t seen anything yet. How on 
earth can you tell?’’ I asked rather peevishly. 
Berri just stared at me. 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t know 
that the Academy is a/ways dreadful?’ he 
exclaimed; ‘‘ and that you actually intend to 
look at these things?”’ 

“Of course I intend to look at them. 
Don’t you? What did you come for?”’ 

““1? Oh, I came to see the Sargents. 


else,’’ he declared. 

We met, as I said, a great many people we 
knew —friends of Berri’s and friends of mine; 
and they would all exclaim, after talking for 
a minute or so about other things: 

““ Have you been to the Royal Academy? 
Isn’t it dreadful?’’ Then they would add, 
as if apologizing for having been there at all: 
“* Of course we only went to see the Sargents.’’ 

I could not help agreeing with Berri one 
evening when he leaned back in his chair 
and, after gazing at the overdressed people 
in the wonderful gilt and marble room where 
we had come to dine, murmured: 

“Isn’t the world an absurd place?”’ 
There was a sort of soft roar of conversation 
and laughter; the red-shaded candles on the 
little tables were glowing feverishly and the 
musicians were playing something from La 
Vie de Bohéme. 

‘“Here are we,’’ Berri added, ‘‘two 
Americans —in England —dining at a thor- 
oughly French restaurant —chiefly for the 
purpose of hearing a Hungarian orchestra 
play Italian music. Dear me—how simple 
modern life is, to be sure! ”’ 

We tried a different restaurant every night 
—every one more gorgeous and expensive 
than the last; but we never came across 
papa and mamma, Mildred and Aunt 
Josephine. Nor did we see them afterward 
as we sauntered through the solid streets on 
the way to the theatre, and peered into as 
many as we could of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cabs that flashed past us. I shall 
always think of London as a place where the 
chief occupation of the male sex seems to 
be that of ‘‘ dining out.’’ From half-past six 
until about half-past eight on summer even- 
ings the West End is a kaleidoscope of 
hansom cabs, and in every one— leaning 
slightly forward, with a white-gloved hand 
resting listlessly upon the apron—sits a tall, 
stiff, ‘‘ immaculate’’ man in evening clothes. 
Where do they all come from? Where are 
they all going? One never sees anything like 
it in New York or Boston; Perugia, of course, 
doesn’t count. And I don’t think that in 
those places one sees anything like the long, 
long English twilight. 

On the third night of our stay at the private 
hotel, after I had blown out our six little can- 
dies and was all drawn up ina knot in my vast 
bed and just beginning to dream that some 
one was making me sleep on a snowdrift in 
the middle of Soldier’s Field —Berri called 
to me from his room. 

““Granny,”’ he said, ‘‘a great light has 
dawned on me; I know how to find your fam- 
ily and mine. If we get up early enough we 
can surprise them at breakfast.” 

I begged him to tell me how he intended to 
doit; but he wouldn’t. All I could persuade 
him to say was: 

“T should consider myself awfully clever 
if we hadn’t been so hopelessly stupid in not 
thinking of it before.’’ As TI fell asleep again 
I could hear him still chuckling in his pillow. 


for a moment quite as simple and | 


I'd | 
rather die than be caught looking at anything | 
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Ridpath’s History of the World is the 
completest, most charmingly written, most up- 
to-date, best illustrated and most carefully in- 
dexed world’s history in existence. And it’s 
the greatest of all historical reference works. 

It’s the only world’s history used and unquali- 
fiedly endorsed by such men as President McKin- 
ley, President Harrison, Bishop Newman, General 
Lew Wallace, Bishop Vincent, President Angell of 
the University of Michigan, President Cheney of 
Bates College, Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Dr. 
Armitage, President Seelye of Amberst, Presi- 
dent Capen of Tufts College, President Rogers 
of Northwestern University, and hosts of others. 

And over 70,000 sets of the work are in use to- 
day in over 70,000 American homes. 

It covers the record of every race, every nation 
and every time, from the earliest dawn of civili- 
zation to the present day, and the chapters are 


like a long succession of tales of adventure in 
their power to gain and hold the reader’s interest. 
It is not a work you read from a sense of duty 
for ‘‘improving’’ yourself, but because it emter- 
tains you. It’s more like a historical novel in 
literary style and wealth of incident than it’s like 
the average history. You feel that you actually 
see the scenes that its author pictures out for 
you. Cesar is not a bare name, he is a man, 
walking the streets of Rome, laughing, eating, 
sleeping, dreaming, going forth-to battle at the 
head of legions of voiceful human beings. Alex- 
ander, Cambyses, Ptolemy, Charlemagne, Peter 
the Great, Charles Martel, Napoleon, Washington 
and all the hosts of history are no mere sodden, 
rag-stuffed puppets — they are just as real to you 
as Edward VII or Theodore Roosevelt after you 
have read this wonderful story book of all the 
races and all the nations. 


Ridpath’s History of the World comprises 
nine massive Royal Octavo volumes. The 
books are elegantly and substantially bound in 
half Russia leather. They contain over 4000 
engravings, 35 historical maps in colors, to chron- 
ological charts in colors, 9 race charts in colors, 
14 colored plates depicting types of the races, 33 
genealogical diagrams, 8 colored reproductions 
of etchings on tint blocks. The complete set, 
boxed, ready for shipment, weighs 62 pounds. 

Over 60,000 people have bought the history at 
the regular price. 

While this one edition lasts the publishers 
permit us to sell the sets at half price. 

Moreover, we improve on that by applying our 
“little payment club plan,’’ thus: $7.00 Zo pay 
before full set is sent, the balance in 17 monthly 
payments of $2.00. 


Only $1 before Christmas 


Balance you pay in little monthly sums 


If you must have further informa- 


after the holiday pocket-book strain is past 


That triangular coupon in the right- 


WANAMAK 

New York, Phila. 
Without cost to me 
please send the RID- 
PATH Sample -page 


and illustration book 

which contains specimens 

of the Race Charts, Chrono- 

logical Charts, Colored Race- 

Type Plates, Engravings, Photo- 

Engravings, Tint-Block Color- 

Plates, Text Pages, etc. Iam inter- 

ested tn your half-price sale of Rid- 

path’s History of the World, and would 

like such material and information as you 

can send to assist me in finding’ out just 
what the history is and whether or not it will 
suit me to join the Half-price Club and get it on 
the little 
payment 
plan. 


Name— 
Address 


tion, specimen pages, etc., before 
joining the club, use that triangular 
coupon in the left-hand corner. But, 
of course, that will involve corre- 
spondence and consequent delay. 

If you want the set sent so you’ll 
surely get it before Christmas, bet- 
ter use the other coupon over in 
the right-hand corner and use it 
to-day. 


hand corner (if promptly and prop- 
erly filled in and sent to us with a 
dollar) zzsures immediate shipment 
of the complete> set ‘as’ soon as 
your name is enrolled on. the list 
of club members. 

As it appears now, our supply of 
sets is none too great for the holi- 
day needs, so it will be safer to send 
it at once. 


John Wanamaker 


PHILA. 
Thirteenth and Market Sts. 
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NEW YORK 
Broadway and Tenth St. 
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Fill it Out— if 
Mail it To-day. 
JOHN WANAMAKER ff 
Phila. New York — 
Enclosed 1s $r club fee. — 
“On my acceptance as a | 
club member send me one | 
set Ridpath’s History of the | 
World, in 9 volumes, half Rus- | 
Sia binding. I agree to pay to 
your order 17 monthly payments of 
$2, from date. It is agreed that title | 
to books shall not pass to me until 
amount ts paid. ae 
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By Albert J. Beveridge 


U.S. Senator from Indiana 


The White Invasion of China 


An American engine, in use on the 
Manchurian railroad 


THE RUSSIAN SYSTEM OF BENEVOLENT ASSIMILATION 


T HAD been a day of hardship and hunger. The floods had cut us 
off from food. Temporary bridges had been swept away by a sud- 
den rush of waters from a series of cloudbursts in the near-by 

mountains. The flood of the seventies when thousands lost their lives 
was repeated in Manchuria last summer. One had to drink tea made 
from muddy waters, along which now and then a drowned Chinaman 
floated by. Rivers ran so swift and wide that it appeared impossible 
for a boat to be propelled from shore to shore. Once when a too dar- 
ing party of three attempted the current the racing rapids snatched the 
boat from their control. High winds blew bits of sand into your face 
until the skin felt perforated as by a hundred needle-points, and the 
blazing sun stung and burned and blistered. 

But there was no note of impatience from any Russian tongue. Only 
a German and an American, anda Dane acting as English, Russian and 
Chinese interpreter—only these fretted with the impatience of too 
highly organized nerves. Attempt after attempt is made to rescue this 
strange company. Attempt after attempt fails. And in the attempts 
some men are drowned. Still no disturbance of the Russian phlegm. 
Your Dane, your German and your American may pace up and down 
and mutter and complain. The Russian sits stolidly on the great em- 
bankment or firmly stands and patiently waits, patiently watches, good- 
humored, adaptable, imperturbable. Note well this characteristic even 
in the folly of your impatience, my German friend and my American 
friend. For here is another source of Russian power which, in cooler 
moments and at greater leisure, it will pay you well to study, and 
deeply study, too. 

At last a huge boat, hauled miles up stream, is floated down and 
paddled steadily toward your shore, and half a mile below you the 
Cossacks who are bringing it to your relief succeed in running it into 
the marshes on your side of the river. With much pains, much patience 
and with constant danger of being drowned, they finally bring it to 
your feet, and you embark. With exertions which make you fear for 
them, so mightily do they labor, so swelled and congested become the 
veins in their foreheads, the Cossacks finally reach the other side a long 
distance below the point from which you started. 

That night you sit exhausted at a Russian local headquarters in the 
heart of the most troubled district of Manchuria. The headquarters 
consist of four great buildings, of a single story, with thick walls of 
hardened gray bricks, inclosing a court whose sward is green with 
often-watered grass and delicious with flowers whose careful tending 
tells you of the supervision and directing hand of woman. It is very 


Russian Greek Church being built by Chinese /aborers, many of whom 
were Boxers, 300 miles in the interior of Manchuria 


restful, secure from sun and protected from storm, and there are kindly- 
mannered, travel-cultured Russian officers about you, conversing pleas- 
antly and quite freely on any subject you like. The talk includes in 
its range even the respective merits and demerits of their government 
as compared with yours, the wisdom or unwisdom, according to indi- 
vidual opinion, of the Russian program in Manchuria or the ecclesias- 
tical policy of the Greek church, and, strangest of all, the nature and 
meaning of our American industrial organizations known as “‘ Trusts.’’ 
(The Russian is just as curious and keen an inquirer as the American. ) 
Night falls. Heavy clouds shut out the stars. An occasional drop of 
rain spats upon the roof; and then descends the steady downpour of a 
Manchurian rainfall. All of you——Russian, German, American and 
Dane — feel very far away from the world, very much cut off from your 
kind, very much surrounded by dangers; as indeed you are. 

Suddenly through the darkness, which the rain emphasizes, a bugle 
peals across the night a few martial and not untuneful notes, and then 
silence again closes on the sound. For a moment only the stillness, 
and then there rises strong and fervid and deep-toned a solemn chant. 
The talk ceases. Every officer makes the sign of the Cross and the 
night is full of the feeling and atmosphere of prayer. A strange sound 
surely for such a place. You ask its meaning, and learn that it is the 
Cossacks in their barracks intoning their night-time appeal to the 
throne of God for His care and protection in toil and in battle, and 
finally for the salvation of these, His servants, when, their duty done, 
they shall stand before His face. 

Go, you doubter of the sincerity of these bearded soldiers, and behold 
the faces of these men as this song-prayer is chanted! Witness the 
attitude of adoration; see the looks of humility; behold shining from 
their eyes the light of a faith which is sufficient for them even unto 
death! And however you reason it out you cannot—resist it as you 
will—overcome the feeling that here is a vital element of Russian 
power and an efficient instrument of Russian policy. You sometimes 
feel that you cannot put this very real thing —this simple faith of these 
Russian soldiers—on the low plane of a mere agency of statecraft. 
Sometimes in spite of yourself the suggestion forces upon you that this 
unquestioning belief is quite as real as your own. And it is a curious 
confusion of thoughts that crowds upon your mind when you reflect 
that these are the men who that very day risked their lives just to give 
you and others a little comfort — risked them gladly and with laughter. 
These are the men who meet and subdue and destroy those famous 
bands of robbers who for decades have so terrorized Manchuria that even 
their crimes have come to be licensed. Study it well, you German 
student of the elements of empire, noting as you are the smallest 
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incident which passes before your watchful eyes. And study 
it well, too, you American, for here, it may be, is a force in 
the hands of Russian statesmanship with which you must 
reckon, and all the world. ; 

Although building railroads, raising towns, constructing 
churches, and the other works of peace constitute the largest 
part of the method employed by the Government in 
Russianizing Manchuria, one must not think that military 
activity is wanting entirely. It is not wanting. But when 
you compare the expenditure of energy and money in the exe- 
cution of her peaceful methods with the energy and money 
expended in her warlike activities the proportion is nine to 
one. This is true, too, in external appearances, in physical 
manifestations and results. 

Remembering this proportion we can better appreciate at 
its real value Russia’s military operations in constructing her 
new empire on the Pacific. Never forget that when Russia 
feels it necessary to employ her soldiers in the field she 
does not hesitate. She uses them with all the power and 
deadly effect possible. This is as true of a little campaign as 
abig one. It wasas true of the final campaign in south-central 
Manchuria in the summer of IgoI as it was of the campaign 
made necessary by the Boxer movement. The robber bands, 
whose richest field of operations extended from the port of 
New-Chwang in southwestern Manchuria, through Mookden 
to Kirin in central-eastern Manchuria (a diagonal line of 
several hundred miles), have clung tenaciously to their 
criminal supremacy. Through this territory the trade of 
Manchuria and even a portion of the commerce of Trans-Bakal 
Siberia passes. 

Over this commerce the robbers of Manchuria exercised 
such a terrorism that merchants, foreign as well as Chinese, 
finally came to recognize the authority of these powers 
of pillage; and an office was established in the port of 
New-Chwang where persons desiring to import goods into 
Manchuria might secure insurance against molestation from 
robber hordes. When this insurance was paid for the robber 
agent gave the merchant a document and a little flag; and 
with this document in his possession and this flag nailed to 
the carts or boats he traveled in safety. 

This was the system of crime which Russia found in south- 
ern Manchuria, from the profits of which some thousands of 
criminals were living in unmolested inmsolence. These 
robbers were among the most relentless of the Boxers; and, 
after that fanatical movement had been suppressed, these 
Manchurian brigands did not cease for an instant their activ- 
ity against the power whose firm establishment in Manchuria 
would mean the certain and permanent destruction of their 
practices. 


How Cierpitsky Wiped Out the Brigands 


Russia did not hesitate an instant. She sent no commission 
to treat with them. No honeyed methods, no moral suasion, 
no ‘‘sweet reasonableness’’ was employed. Russia under- 
stood the people she was dealing with. It is said that the 
forces she dispatched to the scene of disturbance would not 
receive a flag of truce from the brigands and could not have 
sent one unless they had taken the white blouse of the com- 
mon soldier for that purpose. ‘‘ We never carry material from 
which flags of truce can be made,’’ said a young officer, 
rather vaingloriously. 

Mookden was instantly gatrisoned with 12,000 men (this 
garrison is still there), and a flying body of a great many 
more (no one knows how many) was placed in the field, 
commanded by picked officers, every one of whom had dis- 
tinguished himself for courage and resource within the pre- 
ceding twelve months either in the Boxer uprising or in 
some of the frontier campaigns of Russia. And the whole 
was under the command of the Kitchener of Russia, the 
Muscovite Lawton— General Lieutenant Cierpitsky. This 
commander is Russia’s field fighter. He has given his life 
to the business of war, and loves his profession with an 
enthusiasm which cannot properly be described by any other 
word than passionate. He took the field in person at the 
head of his troops. Three thousand robbers were killed in 
less than six weeks; two thousand were captured, and the rest 
scattered and hunted like beasts into the very caves and fast- 
nesses of the concealing mountains. The power of organized 
brigandage in Manchuria has been destroyed forever. And 
do not forget that it was a formidable power of its kind. In 
comparison with similar organizations it could even be said 
to have had resources supplied by the fees of licensed spolia- 
tion. It was comparatively a well-organized power, with 
captains and chiefs and general commanders. And now it 
is broken, crushed, scattered, obliterated, in a period of time 
ordinarily required to get ready for such a campaign. And 
this was accomplished by the simple process of making war 
when war was inevitable, just as though there were nothing 
else in the world to do but to make war; instead of conciliating 
one day and threatening the next ; instead of entertaining insur- 
gents on Monday and taking the field against them on Tuesday. 


““You seem to work at this business, General,’’ was a. 


remark made to General Cierpitsky. 

“Why not?’’ said he. ‘‘If it is the thing to do, it is the 
thing to do, is itnot?’’ That was a simple statement that put 
you in mind of Grant—so clear, so plainly true, so free from 
complexities, limitations, explanations. ‘‘ And,’’ added the 
Russian commander, ‘‘I think we have pretty high warrant 
for it. For what is that inthe great book of the world’s law”? 
(rather a fine phrase, I thought) ‘‘ about doing whatever is 
necessary with all your soul—‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might ’—that is the quotation, is it not?’”’ 

This remark of the fighting general of Russia was a key to 
the Russian system of pacification. Also it revealed this 
interesting circumstance that the field officer of the Empire 
knew his Bible. Further and extended conversation with him 
disclosed the fact that he knew other books as well, and 


' Editor’s Note—This is the third of Senator Beveridge’s papers 
on the political and commercial situation in the Far East. 
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especially all that had been written on the science of war. 
Of course, everybody interested in bringing an end to armed 
conflict (and we are all interested in that) has read the third 
volume of Mr. Bloc’s really great work on war, in which the 
author demonstrates by mathematics and statistics the impos- 
sibility of any more wars on a large scale between first-rate 
nations. No civilian can read this remarkable monument of 
reasoning and learning without becoming convinced that the 
day of organized slaughter on fields of battle has ended. 
What more engaging subject then could be suggested to this 
practical soldier than this book of his fellow-subject and 
servant of the Czar? However, being merely a soldier, he 
has probably not read it. Mention it to him timidly, then. 
You find that he has not only read the third volume but the 
first and second volumes too, and he overwhelms Mr. Bloc’s 
apparently irrefutable conclusions by pointing out practical 
facts of so simple and obvious a nature that, civilian though 
you are, you wonder why you never thought of them your- 
self. Test this rough-and-ready soldier a little further and 
you discover that there is not a work in the literature of war 
which you can name to him with which he is not familiar. 


The Devotion of Officers and Men 


The most notable thing about General Cierpitsky is his devo- 
tion to his martial profession; the second thing to impress 
you is his enthusiasm in Russia’s work in Manchuria. It is 
no forced ardor, no simulated interest. 

The following is the way he spoke to a detachment of his 
soldiers at the close of the Mookden campaign last August. 

As the soldiers saw General Cierpitsky walking swiftly 
down upon them every hand of the long line came instantly 
and rigidly to the cap in impressive salute, and from a thou- 
sand throats in unison was shouted out their soldier greeting 
to their commander, a free translation of which is: ‘‘ Hail! 
our General!’’ or ‘‘Good-morning, our General!’’ or “‘ We 
greet you, our General!’’ And here, in free translation, is 
the speech he made to them with their responses: 

General Cierpitsky—‘“‘ Soldiers, I am glad to see you 


again.’’? (Soldiers in unison —‘‘ Thank you, our General.’’) 

‘“T congratulate you on the successful close of a hard cam- 
y 

paign.’’ (Soldiers in unison—‘“‘ Thank you, our General.’’) 


‘* You have overcome the robbers armed with the best guns; 
you have overcome climate, floods and heat; you have over- 
come dysentery and every form of disease which vile water 
and viler surroundings create. And, soldiers, you ought to 
thank God for preserving your lives.’’ (Soldiers in unison 
—‘‘We thank God, our General.’’) ‘‘And, soldiers, you 
ought to pray to God to keep you strong to fight again for Him 
and for your couatry.’”’ (Soldiers—‘‘We pray God, our 
General.’’) ‘‘ Now you are going home and you deserve 
your rest; but you must always be ready to fight for your 
Czar, your country and your God.’’ (Soldiers—‘‘ We will 
always be ready, our General.’’) 

Can any one fail to see the significance of this brief address? 
Here was Russia’s hardest field fighter at the end of a bloody 
campaign, made necessary for the protection of her railroad 
property, reminding his troops that they had been fighting 
““for God and their country,’’ commanded to “‘ thank God for 
preserving their lives,’’ and admonished to be ready always 
to serve “‘ their God and their country.'’ And there was not 
one bit of cant init. It was spontaneous, natural, real. 

And so the General closed, and with a kindly wave of his 
hand to the troops whom he in person and on foot, with sword 
in hand, had Jed in a hard excursion in a difficult country, he 
turned to leave them. Instantly the soldiers broke into the 
deep-toned, thrilling Russian huzza, and the air was filled 
with their white caps waved and tossed aloft in adieu to their 
leader. These soldiers had just returned from a merciless 
campaign, yet they did not look very bloodthirsty —quite 
the contrary, quite mild-mannered, quite easy-going, and 
quite ex rapport with the people themselves. This is a note 
touched before in these papers, but it must be touched again 
and again if you will understand Russia’s success in extend- 
ing her authority. 

The Russian army as well as the Russian workingmen and 
peasants fraternize with the conquered people. They do it 
naturally and without effort. There is in this familiarity of 
intercourse a suggestion of kinship. Perhaps Russian under- 
standing of the Asiatic is instinctive and congenital, but it is 
certain the Russian does understand the Asiatic as no other 
people understands him; better even than the German, far 
better than the Englishman. 

The great Skobeleff sounded the keynote of Russian policy 
when he said: ‘‘ My system is this —to strike hard and keep 
on hitting until resistance is completely over; then at once to 
form ranks, cease slaughter, and be kind and humane to the 
prostrate enemy.”’ 

It is a system based on very simple common-sense, is it 
not? Certainly it is a system peculiarly adapted to Asiatics. 
At any rate, no man can deny that it has been successful 
wherever employed. For be it remembered that Russia has 
absorbed more territory, assimilated a greater number of dif- 
ferent peoples, and fought more border wars than any modern 
nation; and that in the whole course of her ceaseless march 
there has never been a single uprising against Russian author- 
ity once the authority of Russia has been established. That 
is a fact worth examining and reflecting upon. 

The strong man is he who takes the strongest points of 
every other strong man and makes them his own. Plainly 
the same is true of nations, too. We are ahead of England in 
inventions; but England is ahead of us in shipbuilding. Let 
us therefore take lessons from the Clyde and from Belfast in 
this noble and ancient-modern art. Weare ahead of Germany 
in very many things; but Germany is ahead of us in polytech- 
nic schools, in philosophy, in commercial system as applied 
to foreign markets. Let us acquire them of the thoughtful 
Teuton, who to-day has builded for himself, with few 
resources and an overcrowded population, the most master- 
ful industrial and political power in Europe to-day. 
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And so Russia, who is behind us and the world in so 
much, may have her special points of expertness and perfe 
tion, too. And if one of these should happen to be the ar} 
establishing peace and order and law, let us at least obser: 
her in the process. Possibly something may be learned 
of Russia. ‘‘ He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
taketh a city.’’ There is nothing quite so fine as to put | 
vincial prejudice beneath our feet and gaze clear-eyed 
fearless at facts wherever found. 


The Philosophy of the Master of Distance 


Such is the type of officer that Russia puts in the fiel 
conduct actual operations at the front. What kind of 
does she place in charge of the administrative fun 
of her forming dominions? What of the minds and cha 
ters who are constructing her railway, whose milea 
Manchuria alone is equal to half the distance acro 
American continent? What of the subordinates in the 
of constructive empire—the station agents, the “‘ maste 
distance?’’ After all, the only three things worth studyin 
any country are the soil and its potentialities, the people 
their capacities, and the few leaders and their inherent power. 
All that is ancient and monumental is of value only in ir 
preting these three elements of the present. i 
All Russian railroads are divided into what are ca 
‘“ distances,’’ each distance having a master. This “‘ ma 
of a distance ’’’— literal translation—is a cross between 
division superintendent of an American railway and a sect 
boss. The same system exists in Manchuria whereve! 
railroad is completed. Let us see what quality of ment; 
and force of character are in this type. ay 
‘‘T believe with all my soul in the orthodox Greek cht 
but I believe in it as an engine of national authority m 
than in a religious way ’’—it is a great, big, bearded “‘ ma 
of distance ’’ on one of the divisions of the Manchurian Rai 
who is talking now, as the construction train bearing m 
rials proceeds slowly along the temporary track laid by 
side of the substantial permanent grade. Let him © 
Every word is a measure of the men in whose hands Ru 
places her great work of building civilization in Manch 
‘“T believe in God, of course,’’ he continues, “‘ but not 
individual God with parts and substance who was the 
of my childhood days. As for immortality, I cannot fi 
that out. After lifelong meditation it seems to me unth 
able. But there is the immortality of the race—a di 
destiny and purpose for every nation. The church of Ru 
is the highest interpretation of national unity and Sk 
dominion. And so I am as passionate a member of 
Russian church as I am a loyal subject of the Czar, and | 
much the same reason.”’ ‘ 


The Mighty Destiny of Russia in the East 


‘“What do you think is the divine destiny, as you call i 
the Russian nation?’’ was asked of this railway sec 
master. 
“You mean, what do I think is the divine mission of 
Slav race as expressed through the forms of the Russian au 
racy or nation?’’ was his answer (rather discriminating 
analytical, I thought). ‘‘ Well,’’? continued he, ‘ what 
you say to the introduction of law, order, justice and reli 
among the four hundred millions of China? ’”’ 
Let us keep in mind this flash of imperial purpose fro 
of Russia’s humblest instruments. What we are doing 
is putting the tape measure up and down the spine of R 
agents in Manchuria, finding the length of their arms ani 
stability of their legs and the size of their heads. And t! 
excerpt from a fascinating conversation does that very v 
But here, flaming up in the least expected of places, 
expression of Russian aspiration which must be followed 
the same care with which the miner follows the first thi 
of gold that points to priceless and hitherto unsuspet 
deposits inthe heart of the mountains. But that is for ano 
season. It is enough for the present that we find this s' 
master discoursing with sense and real depth of thought 
those most abstruse of all questions involved in the philos 
of the Greek orthodox church. And, far more signifi 
we find him stating a racial ambition with almost pc 
power. Of course, upon the subject of the railro 
Manchuria he will talk to you by the rod, but that was t 
been expected. For example: ; 
““The railroad will be much better than the Sib 
Railroad,’’ said he. ‘‘ It is more honestly built for one th 
I do not think there has been any corruption in the con 
tion of the Manchurian road; certainly not so much as in 
Siberian and particularly in the Ussuri roads. You n 
yourself that the line is as straight as it reasonably can 
and on he went about the railroad very entertainingly 
very informingly. ‘‘ Ah!’’ said he, springing up as we c 
in sight of a thick-walled house built for the engineers 
officers of the temporary work; ‘‘ there is where they n 
got us’’ (referring to the Boxers last year). ‘‘ They atta 
in force, and had rifles and some field guns. It was a surp: 
sure enough, I will admit. But we got our men togeth 
quickly, and I myself took command. We beat them off, 
since the Turkish War I have seenno harder fighting. Itv 
hand to hand sometimes. Six men I shot myself.”’ a 
He was full of tales like this. And proud as he was 0! 
railroad, he was prouder of his feats as a soldier. It wa 
soldier bubbling up in his blood from the hidden and 
found sources of his very soul. It was that racial spiril 
inherent in the Slav blood, but injected into it by more 
a thousand years of military assault from Europe on the 
and barbaric invasion from Asia on the east. For, if 
beneath the placid and languid manner of the Slav the w 
has now and then been astonished by volcanic eruption 
martial spirit, let the world remember that for many c 
the Turk on the south, the Tartar on the east, the Te on 
the Gaul on the west, and even the icy hosts of Nature on 
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\rctic north, have been battling the patient Slav. Why 
‘should the world then be surprised if at every point of the 
compass Russia presents fixed bayonets ready for the thrust? 
For from every point of the compass Russia has fora thousand 
rs been invaded and assaulted. We cannot take up too 
uch space with conversations of course, but this one is 
pical. A hundred others like it from men of inferior sta- 
tion might be given. And only brief points from this one are 
eferred to, but their illumination is their apology. 

“T make no doubt of the permanency of Russian occupation 
here,’ said he. ‘‘It is my intention to remain when my con- 
tract with the railroad has expired. My wife and children 
are on the way here now. The opportunities in a hundred 
lines are so alluring and substantial that I should feel as if I 
were insulting Fate if I did not improve them. And those 
opportunities are in every direction. There is mining in the 


ERIAL navigation owes almost all its triumphs to the 
French; naturally, I daresay—are they not supposed 
hb to bea light people? Santos-Dumont, this young hero 
who has completed the conquest of the air, is French by 
descent and choice; by birth, Brazilian. ; 
At first glance you would say he had stepped out of a comic 
weekly of the decade ago when there were ‘‘ dudes,’’ so slim 
he is, frail-looking, with a languid air, a very high collar, the 
long hair parted in the middle. Yet if Nature had set out to 


_ make a man for air-voyaging she could have done no better. 


About five feet six in height, every inch and every ounce of 


him are nerve and muscle. Withal his slim body is packed 
' fullof pluck. Agile as a cat, light as a bird, brimful of cold 


and steady daring, Monsieur Santos-Dumont is, it may be, 


_ the type of what our flying grandsons will be. 
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mountains; there is commerce; there is everything. I will 
show you a young man about twenty-five versts from here 
who is getting rich with his little provision store.’’ 

The interpreter routed out “‘the young man who is get- 
ting rich’’ at dawn of a morning full of rain. He had a little 
store in a Russo-Chinese village clustered about a station. 
He was the typical blond-haired, blue-eyed, light-skinned 
Slav. We bought meats canned by a Chicago packing firm, 
crackers made by another American firm. The store was 
well stocked and every item of its merchandise was from 
Russia, Germany and America in the order named, except 
perfumery, which was from France as well as Russia (no 
Russian store is so mean and humble that it cannot supply 
you with a half dozen brands of perfumery). 

““T am getting a little Chinese custom,’’ the man said. 
“They take best to American flour. Of course, most of my 


Santos-Dumont—sBy Van 


to the five-day liner. But Santos-Dumont has ‘‘ done the 
trick.’’ He has built an air machine that he can drive in 
any direction—at any speed, and which he can bring to 
earth where he will. This is not the final conquest of the 
air, but it is the first gained battle of that conquest which 
will revolutionize life. 

The little wiry man who did this thing has installed his 
greatness in a bachelor apartment in the Avenue des Champs 
Elysées. It ison the ground floor; a big window opens upon 
a quiet court. Jn the hall are palms; in the study are flowers 
and a few prints, foils, a gun or two, books, and, notably, a 
big workmanlike table, covered with plans, drawings, 
designs in vari-colored inks. 

It is early in the morning—that is, if half-past ten be 
early —and Santos-Dumont is in his shirt-sleeves. He had 


trade is Russian. It is hard to get any line started with the 
Chinese; but when it is started, it steadily grows. Of course 
I cannot compete with the Chinese merchants once they take 
it into their heads to sell the same kind of goods I do. And 
of course, too, it will not be long before they do that; but by 
then I shall perhaps have developed into a general merchant 
for the supply of foreign goods to local merchants.’’ 

Here then was a contribution to one of the most important 
of Oriental commercial studies, to wit— To get the Chinaman 
to buy your goods you must induce him to like them, and to 
induce him to like them you must take the thing itself to his 
very table. When he uses it he acquires a taste for it, and 
when he acquires a taste for anything the Chinaman becomes 
the most persistent and generous customer in the world. 
This observation is by the way, and as a reminder of our 
larger and more material subject when we reach it. 


ce Thompson 


opened the door for me himself a few moments before —not 
quite awake. Then, good, simple millionaire, he made him- 
sef acup of coffee and milk. We talked of many things—of 
the men who had prepared the way for him. Santos-Dumont 
is not a fluent talker. A man of action, pure and simple: he 
does things. 

“But you write sometimes,’’ I suggested; ‘‘ voyons— 
here’s a stylographic pen and there is paper—a good little 
article on your plans for the future.’’ 

“ Mais non— mats non—jamais de lavie /’’ said Monsieur 
Santos-Dumont. ‘‘I never write. I haven’t written even 
to my sister in two months. Think of it!”’ 

ee pemsee 

“‘T cabled her the other day—that is all. Then I wrote 
my brother the evening after I had rounded the Eiffel Tower 


The elder Dumont was 

one of those fabulous 
millionaires of South 
| America. 
' Originally a planter at 
. San Paolo, he made him- 
| self the King of Coffee and 
died, leaving millions to 
| 


each of his ten children. 
Alberto Santos-Dumont 
was the youngest of the 
ten. His early youth was 
_ passed on one of the pater- 
nal plantations, where 
_. there were six thousand 
| workmen and some forty 
| miles of private railway. 
_ At twelve years of age he 
could already drive an 
| engine. This was not play, 
either, for the family ideas 
' of education were severe 
' and the youngster went 
- out at dawn for his day’s 
/ work. He had toy bal- 
| loons, too; some of them 
| from Paris, some that he 
| had made himself. He 
astounded the natives once 
by launching a fleet of air- 
| ships, manned with dolls 
—his sisters having re- 
fused to lend him their 
kittens —from the heights 
| of Petropolis. When 
| he came to Paris he had 
| already chosen his way in 
| life, which is ‘‘ the way of 
| abird in the air.” 
What mad adventures 
he has had in the upper 
air! A dozen times within 
the last four years he has 
been within a hand’s 
breadth of death. His 
luck—his pluck and 
steady nerve, rather— 
has always carried him 
through. 
_ When at last he won the 
| Deutsch prize — $20,000 
_ fora flight from St. Cloud 
_ to the Eiffel Tower and 
back again within the half 
hour — it could not be said 
he had not earned it. 
_ Science owes more than 
that to this Fulton of 
the air. (It was quite in 


| that he should give the 
prize to the poor of Paris.) 
This old world is no 
<< the same, now that 
| we have conquered the 
blue sea overhead. Of 
course neither you nor I 
ll go aéromobiling to- 
norrow. It was a long 
ry from -Fulton’s little 
steamer on the Hudson 


The Road 


in the Air 


By Alberto Santos-Dumont 


My Dear Brother: You have understood me. The 
flight from St. Cloud to the Eiffel Tower and back again 
was only the beginning—but it proved every one of 
my contentions. The Santos-Dumont VI was as abso- 
lutely amenable to direction as the horse you ride. 
Your horse may shy at a peasant (beggar?) in the road, 
but you control your horse; so a gust of wind may give 
me trouble, but I rein up my steed and go on, without 
danger, along the road in the air. You must not think 
about my danger. My sister remembers when I sent up 
my first balloon. It was in 1874, and I was one year 
old. When she pulled it down for me I put my fist 
through it to see what was inside. Nothing —and ever 
since.I have found that if you put your fist through 
what seems extraordinary there isno danger. It is like 
your own danger, when Juan ran at you with his knife 
—you knocked him down and his knife was useless. 

In my way of life it is just the same. I do not run 
any risks —because I take into account every risk before 
I say ‘‘ Let go!’’ Then, once in the air—when I have 
seen to every possible preparation—I know that every- 
thing depends upon myself. That gives confidence. I 
tell myself that the motor may stop, the rudder break, 
something happen—then I remember father’s: ‘ No- 
body else will help you—take care of yourself!”’ 

You need not worry, mon Francois, none of you need, 
because I see to everything myself, and I do not think 
there can be any defect in the machines I use. That 
is the only danger. 

As you know, I did at last accomplish the tournée of 
the Eiffel Tower in twenty-nine minutes and forty sec- 
onds—and have gained the prize. There has been some 
delay in paying it. Probably you have seen that in the 
home newspapers. It is foolish. Anyway, the money 
goes to the poor of Paris. I will tell you when I have 
thought it out more definitely of a plan for establishing 
a prize—in mechanics or aéronautics, just as you and 
sister think — which shall perpetuate our father’s name. 

I had a letter of congratulations yesterday from the 
Countess d’Eu and a cablegram from our President. 

Now for my plans. 

I leave November 6 for the Riviera. I shall erect my 
sheds, works, factory and so forth at some favorable 


spot — perhaps on the headland of Monte Carlo, or near 
Nice or Mentone. My plan istocross to Corsica. The dis- 
tance is about one hundred miles. The packet-boat makes 
the voyage now in between eight and nine hours. I 
shall do it in less than four hours. Don’t worry —I take 
the road in the air which never needs to be repaired. Of 
course I shall look out for the weather. Possibly in the 
meantime I shall send the Santos-Dumont No. 6 to 
Toulon and make the run to the Lérits Isles. 

You think it only fair that I should come home and 
make a trip in America. You must not think I do not 
love Brazil because I love France —our father’s country. 
But what could I do for Brazil? I may make France so 
strong that war against her may be impossible. Then 
I shall have done something. I may make war im- 
possible everywhere; that will be the most patriotic 
thing I can do for Brazil. And when I do return 


With the new aéromobile, which I am having built, I 
do not think the air voyage to America impossible. It 
is a mathematical problem which I have not yet worked 
out to my own satisfaction. The whole question is this: 
““How much resistance will the guide-rope, which I 
shall use as a stabilizator, offer as it trails in the water?”’ 
Once this determined I can calculate my rate of speed 
and the necessary consumption of force. 

My voyage to Corsica is really experimental — a mere 
study for my trip from Ireland to Nova Scotia. 

I do not believe that the last word is said in air-travel, 
simply because I have found the way of the bird in the air. 
Many inventions will be added; many improvements 
will be found. However, once it has been proved and 
established that one man can fly, others will go far 
beyond this adventurer. 

Monsieur Aimé showed me last night a copy of one of 
your New York comic weeklies. It depicted me in the 
wreck of an air-machine and your national type of a 
schoolboy, Darius Green. The schoolboy has been try- 
ing to fly by aid of paper wings tied to his shoulders. He 
puts his fingers to his nose and says: 

““VYou haven’t done much more than I have!’’ 

Not much more —I am proud to be the successor of 
Deedalus and Darius Green. 


—here’s the letter—it is 
not even finished. I can 
say things a3 

“And do them,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Thanks! But I can’t 
write them.’’ 

“Then saythem,” said I. 

Monsieur Santos- 
Dumont hesitated; a 
shrewd, quick-thinking 
manthis. Hesaid: ‘‘ No; 
what I say is extemporiza- 
tion. It is better to have 
things in black and white. 
I’ve met so many of you 
journalists and you havea 
way—pardon me, but you 


hhave—of translating two 


plus two into eight.’’ 

I litacigar—it wasa pro- 
test, for Santos-Dumont 
does not smoke. Silence 
for a little while. Santos- 
Dumont went to and fro 
from study to bedroom, 
knotted a black-and-blue 
cravat under his high col- 
lar, donned a waistcoat, 
came again, objected to 
my cigar and told me that 
tobacco is bad for the 
health—a beastly poison; 
hid his slim shoulders in a 
frock coat, snipped off a 
chrysanthemum, put it in 
his buttonhole, and said: 
“111 turn it from Spanish 
to French if you’ll turn it 
over again into English.’’ 

““Your own English is 
pretty good,’’ said I. 

“Not so goodasyours!”’ 

Upon this compliment 
we set to work; he walk- 
ing the floor, nervous as a 
schoolboy, I grinding 
away with a bad stylo- 
graphic pen. And tothink 
this is the way history is 
written! And yet, why 
not? Wherever there isa 
man who can dothings and 
say them, there should 
always be thestylographic 
man—that man whom 
Ezekiel saw, ‘‘ which had 
the ink-horn by his side, 
and reported the matter.’’ 

Exactitude never comes 
amiss; you may be inter- 
ested in knowing that 
Santos-Dumont’s article 
for THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post contains 
the first three pages of his 
letter to his brother and a 
few paragraphs—the last 
few—which he dictated 
in a mood of not irrational 
prophecy. 
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/ have no orders to seize it” 


“Take your pistol. 


DRAWN BYE 
QUEER thing happened out there at Block House 11 
A t’other night,’’ began the Aide-de-Camp. ‘‘ Royal 
was on guard and a carriage came bounding over 
Concordia Bridge——”’ 

Here the Aide-de-Camp stopped short and turned sharply 
on a brother staff officer who had with prompt and amazing 
vigor brought his booted heel down on the toes of the speaker. 

“What in ——,’’ again began the Aide-de-Camp, in 
agonized query, then again stopped short at sight of the 
offender’s face. In dumb show his brother officer was all 
but saving, ‘‘ Shut up, you idiot!’ as he glanced significantly 
to where a middle-aged civilian sat in earnest converse with 
the General. 

It had been the habit of the General and his staff, earlier 
in the winter, to sit at mess in the cool white garb so suited 
to the climate, but matters at the front had changed all that. 
Every night of late the chief and his retainers had spent 
riding the line, with occasional cat-naps in Paco suburb, out 
Santa Ana way, and, as men had to be at their posts early in 
the night, it resulted that only those who were not ‘‘on 
watch’’ came to table in white; the chief in blue serge or 
khaki, and the aides in either, giving a diversity to the 
coloring of the board. And this night there happened ina 
civilian whose customary suit of solemn black was unrelieved 
by glaring white shirt-front. He was buttoned up in sombre 
alpaca; had just returned from Hongkong; had no dress 
clothes nearer than his home at Santa Ana; had need to see 
the General, he said, on personal business, and, despite his 
protests, was induced to stay, dine, and was now taking a 
postprandial smoke in an easy chair out on the broad 
veranda that overlooked the ever beautiful Bay of Manila. 

It was a lovely January evening, soft, still and starlit. 
The rythmical plash of the wavelets on the sandy beach fell 
in soothing cadence on the ear. The distant war dogs of the 
Yankee fleet off Cavite were trying their search-lights and 
tossing great beams of silver athwart the skies, ever and 
again sweeping the long concave semicircle of the south shore 
with jealous and unwinking eye, and ‘‘ speering,’’ as Bruce 
said, far over to Manila. Bruce was a high functionary of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank and a pillar of the 
English Club—and church—and Bruce, a welcome guest at 
any time, had declined to stay to dinner that night. He 
pleaded an engagement, but the foot-crushing aide noted that 
not until Bruce saw the black-garbed civilian did that 
engagement occur to him. 

For a man who claimed to be Boston to the backbone, Mr. 
Pettibone bore few of the birthmarks of the Back Bay. He 
had turned up in Manila soon after the American occupation 
in August and was energetic in business of some mysterious 
kind. He had pervaded the Ayuntamiento for a month or 
so until the sentry began asking him his business before 
letting him upstairs. Then he was much in evidence about 
the depot quartermaster’s; and then there arrived his family, 
the wife too young looking to be the mother of the callow 
youth who escorted her, or of his sister, the one redeeming 
member of the family circle. She came just in the nick of 
time, for Jonas Pettibone had lost favor in the eyes of the 
elect and was cold-shouldered about Manila as curtly as 
though he had sought to borrow money. 

When the original Commander of the department took his 
departure he bequeathed his suspicions of Pettibone to his 
revered successor, but that was before Patty Pettibone came 
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upon the scene. ‘‘ Pit-a-Patty’’ the young officers 
began to speak of her presently, in allusion to the 
effect she had on the hearts of her admirers, and they 
were many. Nor was her step-mother deficient in 
charms, though somewhat more mature, nor was she 
averse to parading them. It was indeed because of 
this proclivity on the part of his spouse that Pet took 
alarm, and no sooner did the Insurgents issue their 
mandate to the effect that the Yankee officers would 
no longer be allowed to visit in the villages outside 
the line encircling Manila than he jumped at a chance 
to rent a furnished house in Santa Ana, a delightful 
little suburban town on the bank of the Pasig not 
three miles from the heart of the city. Thither in 
January had he moved “‘ Mrs. Pet,’’ as I regret to say 
the youngsters called her, Jonas, Jr., who amounted 
to nothing, and ‘‘ Pit-a-Patty,’’ who amounted to a 
great deal. 

Now, while living in Manila the Pets had sported 
a very natty little open carriage and pair, and madame 
and her shy, silent, wistful-looking stepdaughter ap- 
peared every evening among the promenaders ez 
voiture along the Luneta. For a time, too, it was 
their habit to draw up to the curb near the band- 
stand, and there they were speedily joined by Parke 
and Kitson, subalterns of the Fifty-third, sometimes 
by ‘‘ Patsy’’ Bolivar of the cavalry, and always by 
handsome Jack Royal, of the Washingtons, whose 
company was quartered far out on the Calle Nozaleda, 
but who never minded a two-mile tramp each way or 
cold soup and fish on his return, so long as he could 
look love for thirty minutes into the eyes of pretty 
Patty Pettibone. Other fellows there were who would 
gladly have cut in for the running and cut out Jack, 
but he took no chances. Not until they began doubling the 
outposts and calling on his company for duty at the far front 
did he miss an evening, and that was only just before Pet 
moved his family to Santa Ana. 

Once at Santa Ana, Pet thought his birdlings safe from 
followers. He took the carriage every morning himself to 
town and drove back only toward dusk. He imagined that 
thereby he prevented his wife from coming into Manila, and 
that the Filipinos would as effectively prevent the young 
officers from going. But Pet wasn’t so bright as his wife 
by any means. There was nothing to prevent the young 
fellows sending carriages out for her, nothing to prevent 
her driving in to shop on the Escolta—there would have 
been nothing but for Patty. Patty put her little foot down 
summarily on the scheme. She wuld drive with her step- 
mother ‘‘open and above board’’ to and along the Escolta 
and be rewarded by a few brief words on the Calle Nozaleda 
with her watchful Jack, but the pure heart of the American 
girl needed no prompting where to draw the line. Her 
lovely blue eyes, soft, pleading and wistful at most times, 
flashed with unwonted fire as they gazed straight into the 
black orbs of the matron. ‘‘ You know you cannot go there 
without me,’’ said she, ‘‘ and with me you shaZ/ not.”’ 

And this was in part the situation when old Pet found it 
imperatively necessary to go over to Hongkong the third 
week in January. Pet would have been glad to invoke the 
guardianship of certain charming English residents of Santa 
Ana, but the men had given him the cold shoulder almost 
from the start, and women, though their hearts went out to 
Patty and would have found welcome for her, had, with 
unerring instinct, taken Madame’s measure and never seemed 
to see her. 

But there were impressionable gallants in and about Santa 
Ana as well as across the lines in and about Manila, and 
Madame’s rolling orbs had speedily lured certain field and 
staff officers of the Filipino army—young gentlemen of fair 
fortune and European education, several of whom had served 
in the army of Spain, and two, at least, who had been taught 
the rudiments of the art of war in Paris and Madrid. Of 
these was Sandoval, swarthy, but suave, Aide-de-Camp to 
General Ricarti, whose headquarters were in the big stone 
building backing on the river directly across the Plaza from 
the windows of the retreat old Pettibone had chosen for the 
birdlings. Needing no other ‘‘ bid’’ than that which he read 
in Madame’s black eyes, the little General, accompanied by 
two of his staff, with Sandoval as interpreter, called in person 
to pay his respects, and before the week was out all were fre- 
quent visitors. To Madame, who spoke a little Spanish and 
was desirous of learning more, the General and his senior 
staff officer paid assiduous court. But Sandoval spoke 
English, and Sandoval was fascinated from the start by those 
liquid blue eyes, by the fair face and pearly teeth of pretty 
Patty Pettibone. It was a clear case of physical charm, for 
Patty, loving and loyal, had no thought for any man on earth 
but her bonny boy in the uniform of the First Washington, 
and never a word would she vouchsafe to Sandoval if she 
could possibly help it, thereby only spurring him to more 
assiduous and demonstrative devotion and, presently, to inves- 
tigation as to this utter indifference to fascinations he had 
never hitherto exerted in vain. Among the :damsels of 
Spain, the mestizos of Manila, the daughters of the ‘‘ high 
class’’ and educated natives, Sandoval had borne for three 
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years a record as a lady-killer. He raged in his semi-sava: 
little heart to find all his charms wasted, his advance 
spurned, his flowery compliments laughed at. There coul 
be only one explanation, said he—another-—a previous 
attachment. Then who was the man? 

It wasn’t hard to find out. It took Sandoval next to 
time-to hear and then to go and see for himself that there 
a tall, handsome, dark-eyed, dark-haired First Lieuten 
quartered right there at the Archiepiscopal palace across 
Paco Bridge who was always on the lookout for a certain cat 
riage when it came spinning in from Santa Ana, as well as o1 
the back trip, and who seemed to rejoice in being officer of th 
guard at Block House 11. Sandoval went so far as to sugg 
to Madame that he would be glad to drive with her oceasi 
ally, and to the astonishment of Lieutenant Jack Royal, when 
next the carriage came bounding across Concordia Bridg 
one sunshiny afternoon late in January, and his field gla 
had told him ‘‘ she,’’ as usual, was on the back seat, the sen 
tries at both ends of the bridge, Tagal and Yankee, presen 
arms, and then that ‘‘queer thing happened”’ that 
General’s Aide-de-Camp started to tell about in the hearin 
of Old Pet himself. Royal had gone leaping down the 
wooden stairs within and into the brilliant sunshine without, 
and over to the roadside just in time to meet the carriage as 
its spirited little ponies were pulled up at the post of 
Number 3, and there on the front seat, facing the ladies 
beamed a dapper little Tagal officer in uniform of immac- 
ulate white, the gold stars on his shoulders fresh from the 
dainty hands at the Convent of San Pablo, the broad-brimm 
straw hat, finer in texture than the famous fabric of Panama, 
circled by its snowy, silken ribbon with the insignia of his 
regiment embroidered in gold, a silken kerchief in one wh 
gloved hand, the other raised instantly in precise salute 
Madame sententiously spoke the words of introduction, 
emphasizing, as was her wont, the difference in rank. ¢ 

“ Captain Sandoval, permit me to introduce Lieutenant 
Royal.”’ 

And right here the ‘“ queer thing ’’ happened. Galloping 
across the arched bridge full speed came another nat 
officer, lashing his excited pony to frantic effort. Withil 
fifty yards of the block house he recognized the carriage and 
instantly, settling back in his saddle, began to pull with al 
his little might, bringing up his pony all a-quiver and handi 
quickly to Sandoval a sealed and folded paper. Then, 
wheeling about and without waiting for reply, he set spur to 
his mount and dashed back toward Santa Ana. Royal could 
have sworn the young staff officer went a shade yellower. 
The healthy brown of his skin gave place to a muddy tint. 

“Tt is from my General. You will pardon,’’ he murmured 
uplifting his eyes in appeal to the ladies as he broke th 
seal and tore open the page. Patty’s eyes signalled ‘‘ Com 
over here,’’ and Royal quickly stepped back of the carriage 
her side. Then she bent as though to whisper, and at that 
instant, in uncontrollable excitement, young Sandoval sprang 
from the carriage. 

aa am — recall, ” he said, bowing low to both ladies, 
ce — 

But something fell with a heavy plunk in the roadaaa ys 
The glistening white sling of his sword belt had caught t e 
handle of the carriage door. The sword, in accordance w 
existing conditions, had been left at Santa Ana, for it wa 
only by unarmed Filipinos that the lines could be pass 
The sudden strain had burst the belt which buckled unde 
neath the white sack coat, and with the belt fell a holster 
gleaming revolver, its chambers crammed with cartridgi 
also a rectangular pouch of Russia leather. With sudd 
swoop the Filipino possessed himself of the latter. W 
quick, supple bend, Royal pounced on the other. A ¢ 
half suppressed, came from Patty’s lips. Madame hersel! 
looked startled. ty 

“Pray do not wait, Sefiora,’’ said Sandoval, whose self- 
possession did not seem to leave him. ‘‘ Until the evening,’ 
he continued. Then, kissing his hand and bowing elabo- 
rately, ‘‘I count the hours, Sefiorita, Mis labios van estar 
Jrios,’’ he added, with killing glance at Patty. ‘‘Al corm 
cochero /’’ he shouted to the weazened little driver in top 
and boots. Away sped the team, and they stood facing eac 
other, the stalwart son of the Pacific slope and the sinew 
yet diminutive, product of the tropics. The smile left t 
face of Sandoval as he looked squarely up into the stern eyes 
of the officer of the guard. Ladies were no longer present; 
besides, he stood unmasked, self-convicted of a violation f 
the compact. To the Spaniard as to his apt pupil, t 
Filipino, no disgrace attaches either to a lie or breach 
faith except that of detection. 

Royal was the first to speak. ‘‘ You understand English, 
Sefior Capitan,’’ said he coldly, ‘‘and you well know you 
have no business to wear this within our lines. What’s more, 
you know you couldn’t have done it without detection had 
you not come in a carriage with ladies. Take your pistol 
I have no orders to seize it. Our General did not contem 
plate the possibility of hidden weapons among officers and 
gentlemen.’’ 

Sandoval’s eyes flashed and his strong white teeth set. li 
a vise. ‘‘ You dare insult me!’’ he hissed, with a stamp 0 
his beautifully booted foot. ‘‘ Keep that pistol, for you hav 


none to match it, you Americans. But I bring one again, 
and I challenge you to meet me— yonder—at the Tripa.’’ 
His furious harangue broke off short. Over toward the 
distant gray walls of Santa Ana, quick and stirring, a Filipino 
bugle broke the silence of the afternoon. Almost instantly 
there came a thrilling answer from the guard-house across the 
stream, and the swarthy little brown soldiers were seen 
springing to theirstacked arms. Clutching his leather pouch 
and without another word, Sandoval turned and ran like a 
deer for the bridge. ‘‘ Here! Take your popgun,’’ shouted 
Royal, hurling the holstered pistol after him. It flew half a 
dozen paces beyond the swift white runner before it plowed 
the mud, but he never stopped nor stooped. 

“Form your guard there, sergeant!’’ ordered Royal, 
drawing his sword and striding toward the block house. 
* There’s no telling what may be up.”’ 

Aloft in the upper story the telegraph instrument was 
madly clicking. Far over the rice fields to the southwest 
little parties of native soldiers could be seen running for the 
bamboo patches and nipa “‘ shacks’’ scattered along the outer 
bank of the Tripa, every one an outpost of Pio del Pilar. 
Over at Block House 12 and back at Battery Knoll, south of 
} the Paco suburb, the Americans could be seen scrambling to 

‘the highest reachable point and staring out toward Santa 
t Ana in search of explanation of the excitement. But Royal 
' promptly got his guard into ranks, sent a corporal with half 
a dozen men in palpable support of his 
sentries on the road, and then awaited 
developments. 

They quickly came. A soldier sprang 

from the dark interior of the block house 
with a paper fluttering in his hand. 
Royal seized the dispatch and read: 


} 


h Bugles all over town and suburbs sound- 
ing ‘“‘To arms.” All commands forming 
at their barracks. Alarm started along 
: the Escolta, in Binondo. Cause not ascer- 
tained. (Signed) 

F Davis, Operator. 
_ _ “Started along the Escolta, in 
| Binondo!”’ said Royal to himself, ‘and 
yet those beggars out yonder knew it 
| before we did, and we have the wire. 
_ Keep the men in ranks for the present,’’. 

| he ordered, then quickly returned to the 

highway and gazed townward. 
Hurrying toward him with their odd, 
| shuffling gait, in little parties of three or 

_ four, some in their uniforms, some in 

“native white, came dozens of the little 

' brown soldiers, the rearmost running in 
their haste to join their regiments out at 
Santa Ana. And then, beyond them, 
lashing his fiery team of pony stallions, 
appeared the diminutive cochero, em- 
ployed and costumed by Messrs. Parke, 
Kitson & Co., driving like mad as though 
to escape from the wrath to come. He 
_ strove not to see Royal’s signal to stop, 

; a the latter would not be denied. 

Madame was found on the verge of hys- 
i Patty, pale but silent. 


a 


_ “Oh, what ave we to do?’’ moaned 
the matron, wringing her hands. “‘It 

s dreadful that this should happen and 

Mr. Pettibone away.’’ 

“But nothing of any consequence has 

appened, Mrs. Pettibone,’’ said Royal 


sessed himself of a little hand that hung 
over the edge of the low Victoria. ‘‘ The 
roops form as a matter of course, but I 
assure you there is no trouble in store 
or you. Everything will be quiet pres- 
ently and you will have forgotten it by 


the time Mr. Pettibone returns. To- 
_ morrow—is it?”’ 
“To-morrow probably; Monday at 


latest,’? answered Patty, as the elder 
lady seemed already to have forgotten 
the existence of her spouse. Then the 
girl’s voice sank to a whisper, her eyes 
filled. ‘‘Oh, Jack, I wish—TI wish I >a 
could think there was no trouble for 
him—for father. There’s something I 
ust tell you, but I can’t now,’’ and she glanced significantly 
at the moaning, frightened woman by her side. 
_‘* To-morrow, then, I’1l watch for you at Paco,’’ answered 
oyal, pressing her hand. And then the carriage darted on, 
shot up the incline and over the bridge, and was lost to sight 
beyond the hurrying groups of Filipino soldiery. 
Three days passed without further tidings of pretty Patty 
long the Nozaleda, and Jack Royal was in a fidget—three 
ys and nights in which the strain of the situation at the 
ront became intense. The Pettibone carriage had driven in 
each morning and back late each afternoon, unhindered by 
either guard, its sole and sallow occupant scowling malig- 
nantly at sight of Royal who was always on watch. But the 
carriage sent out, presumably, by Madame’s admirers zztra 
muros, to the dismay of those young gallants and the mis- 
ievous delight of their comrades, never returned. There 
Was evidently a restraining hand in Santa Ana. 
It was Friday morning when Royal marched on again as 
officer of the guard at Block House 11, having ‘‘ swapped”’ 
tours with a comrade in order to get there ahead of his time, 
and the first thing he did after distributing his sentries was 
to swing out from the Santa Ana front, nailing its upper edge 
to the sill of the rifle-slit, a big tablecloth that he had 
unscrupulously borrowed from the mess-kit, and Johnny 
ilipino across the stream looked, marveled, gesticulated 
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and chattered, then sent back to headquarters for staff officers 
who came scampering out to see what manner of signal the 
Yankees were setting. With them came Sandoval, who 
gazed, asked just one question of the Tagal officer at the 
bridge, got the reply ‘‘#/ Teniente Royal,’’? and galloped 
back to Santa Ana as hard as he could go. Whatever his 
object it in nowise interfered with Royal’s plan, for barely 
three hours later there came spinning across the bridge a 
carriage, recognized at once as that of Mr. Maclean, a prom- 
inent English resident of Santa Ana and leading business 
man of Manila, and pretty, smiling, dainty little Mrs. 
Maclean was seated therein, two of her children with her. 
To Jack’s surprise and joy a corporal came hurrying to him 
with a note. Royal raised his hat and bowed his thanks, 
then tore open the precious missive: 


Jack, Jack, thank God for sight of your signal. I have 
been almost mad with anxiety. Father, and Mrs. Pettibone, 
too, seem to have fallen utterly into the hands of these 
Insurgent officers. Something is being plotted. I don’t know 
what. Pio del Pilar with other Generals spent twenty-four 
hours here. Father was with them at night and has packed up 
his papers and bidden us to be ready to move at a moment’s 
notice. He is fearfully nervous about something and is in some 
grave complication, though I hardly know what. 

But this you must know: Captain Sandoval is here morn, 
noon and night. He seized the carriage that used to come out 
for mother and he insists hour after hour on our leaving here 


% 


and moving to his home, which is near General Montenegro’s 
at Taytay, beyond Pasig. Father would have gone before this 
but for a large sum of money due him that he is striving to 
collect in the city. It is all that prevents our leaving, and Jack, 
I dread it more than words can tell. I dread this little demon 
Sandoval, and oh, Jack, you must be on your guard against 
him. He is capable of anything and he terrifies me by his 
threats. Promise me not to go near that bridge to-night, Jack 
—promise me, and if you can do anything to help my poor old 
father do, Jack. He was good and loving to me always until 
this other marriage. 

There is only one way to get this to you. I am going to the 
English lady you have seen driving by so often to implore her 
help. The Filipinos dare not stop or search her carriage. 

Fondly, anxiously, PATTY. 


‘“ The lady said she’d stop for an answer on the way back, 
sir,’’? said the corporal. But before that answer could be 
written came the General to potter all about the premises 
for a whole hour, ‘‘ speering’’ over the rice fields with his 
glasses, studying the movements of the Insurgents about 
their earthworks and redoubts, asking countless questions 
and finally taking Jack another hour’s tramp up and down 
the banks of the Tripa. It was two o’clock when he 
remounted and rode away, and there was the Maclean car- 
riage waiting. Jack could only pencil a few hurried lines, 
thank the gentle, sympathetic little woman with all his heart, 


— seized the frantic girl inthis arms and shouted to the soldiers for aid 


and falter a bungling plea that she should befriend his 
endangered sweetheart, and then out came a messenger on 
the jump with this dispatch : 

Commanding Officer Block House 11: Post sentries to guard 
every possible crossing and prevent the return to Santa Ana of 
Jonas Pettibone, American citizen. Arrest him wherever found 
within our lines. Copy sent brigade commander. Acknowledge 
receipt. (Signed) Cabell, A. A. G. 

That was a busy afternoon along the Tripa, but nightfall 
came without a sign of the desired Jonas. Everybody knew 
he had driven into town that morning, but nobody seemed to 
know what had since become of him. His carriage and 
coachman had easily been found by the stalwart amateur 
police from the Thirteenth Minnesota, but Jonas had some- 
how got wind of the sudden move to nab him and had 
vanished. Filipino, Chinese and Spanish merchants with 
whom he was known to have had dealings vowed they knew 
nothing of his whereabouts, but the chief of police, acting 
under information from the martial collector of customs, 
“ran in’’ six or eight importers and by nightfall everybody 
seemed to know it was another case of opium smuggling, 
all planned and carried out by the astute Jonas. Moreover, 
there was bribery and corruption of minor officials proved 
against him, and intimate relations with Insurgent officials 
more than suspected. “‘ It is these latter,’’ said the Provost 
Marshal’s people, ‘‘ who now have him in hiding, the deuce 
knows where.’’ 

For three nights the American sentries 
on the road at the west end of Concordia 
Bridge had been subjected to all manner of 
annoyance and insult, but this Friday night 
seemed to cap the climax. Taps had 
hardly sounded back in Paco when, officers 
and soldiers both, the little brown men 
came swarming over toward the American 
side, whetting their keen bolos on the stone 
parapet and daring and taunting the sen- 
tries to fight. Loyal to their orders, the 
big Washingtons laughed at their puny tor- 
mentors, which only made them the mad- 
der, and toward eleven o’clock they be- 
came so demonstrative that Private Stone 
sent forth a stentorian shout for the corpo- 
ral, and with that long-legged ‘‘ non-com”’ 
came running the tall officer of the guard, 
followed panting by a gray-haired, grizzled 
little Idaho major, the field-officer of the 
day. Instantly there was rush and scurry 
back across the bridge on the part of the 
Filipinos, and in the dim light of the 
clouded moon their guard could be seen 
springing into ranks and taking arms while 
two or three officers leaped into the saddle. 
Before Stone could report the cause of his 
signal, faint, yet clear and distinct, away 
off to the left toward the point of Pandacan 
Island a rifle-shot rang out on the night, 
close followed by another, and at the sound, 
whipping and spurring their little steeds, 
away scurried the Filipino officers and sped 
out of sight behind the stone walls of the 
Norwegian consul’s residence across the 
stream. Away streaked dim, ghostly, pale- 
blue shadows skimming across the flats 
toward the river, and, fired by the sight, 
straddling his pony, the little Idaho major 
spurred for the bridge at Block House to. 

It was midnight before the eager watchers 
at the centre learned the cause of this 
alarm. A boat had crossed the Pasig just 
in front of Pandacan Point and landed two 
men beyond the Concordia. Jeering laugh 
and vulgar taunt were the reply to the 
picket’s challenge. A pistol flashed and 
cracked, answered instantly by the rifle of 
the lone Californian who had just time to 
reload and fire once more before the figures 
shot out of sight behind the bamboo, and a 
shrill, mocking voice shouted the query: 

““Wa-at you Yankees gif for Pettibone 
now?”’ 

There was no missive from Patty to glad- 
den Jack Royal’s heart before he turned 
over the outpost to his successor Saturday 
morning. Instead, a grave-faced gentleman 
stepped from his carriage about eight o’clock. ‘‘ My name 
is Maclean,’’ said he briefly, ‘‘and my wife bade me stop to 
say to you that she had tried to see Miss Pettibone this 
morning, but Mr. and Mrs. Pettibone declared she was too ill 
to receive anybody, yet my wife saw her at an upper window 
signalling to her and looking well as ever. She will try 
again later.’’ 

But trials were vain. No word came from Santa Ana 
through the livelong day; no sign till late at night, and then 
the expected storm broke in fury along the northward front. 
Taunt, insult and abuse having failed to provoke the Yankee 
to begin the fight, the Tagals in desperation stealthily posted 
their firing-lines to sweep the field and sent armed parties to 
compel the shot of the American sentry in front of 
Santa Mesa. 

When Sunday morning dawned on Block House 11 the 
battle was in full blast and there was wild excitement beyond 
the lines at Santa Ana. Confident that the patient sufferance 
and self-restraint of the Americans meant that they stood in 
terror of the Tagal, the little brown men had rushed impet- 
uously to the attack toward three o’clock, but the sun rose 
upon a baffled force and a bloody field. The Americans had 
not yielded an inch. What was worse, the gathering light 
had made it possible for them to use their field guns, and 
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HOUGH 
a des- 
perately 


serious busi- 
ness, journal- 
ism, aS prac- 
ticed to-day, 
is aglow with good humor; its slaves are never morose or 
dispirited. The art also has its tragedies, as when a special 
correspondent is dispatched on an extra-hazardous mission; 
or, still sadder, when he fails of success after most earnest 
effort. The search for news encompasses the known and 
unknown world, where men of all races and environments 
aremet. The diversities of such a vocation bring the journal- 
ist in contact with what is extraordinary in mankind, and he 
is liable to become cynical regarding the heartaches of fellow- 
mortals who have become impaled upon the copy hook. 

Libel suits often occur through errors that are intensely 
amusing to everybody except the plaintiff, and sometimes 
even he sees the humorous side of the situation. 

In all large cities are lawyers who live by fomenting libel 
litigation. They are the vampires of the press. This type 
of ‘‘ lawyer’’ takes in all the papers, and every paragraph is 
marked in which the name of a citizen is mentioned. When 
the barest pretext offers, a letter is addressed to the prospec- 
tive client, and the financial inducements of a civil suit are 
clearly outlined. If the injured citizen can furnish the evi- 
dence and the lacerated feelings, the public-spirited lawyer 


will supply the talent necessary to extort the money. Dam- 
ages are generally placed at $50,000. The fee is always con- 
tingent, but is generally half the amount recovered. Out of 


threats of libel have grown several of the most amusing inci- 
dents I can recall in the comedy of journalistic life. 


The Laying of a Libeled Ghost 


A metropolitan newspaper published a curious ghost story 
in which it was asserted that a spectre walked the earth 
every dark night in the neighborhood of an untenanted 
country villa on an old road, ten miles from town. The 
spook had been seen to make several laps around the man- 
sion and had then entered the building through the closed 
front door. A litigatious lawyer had no difficulty in convinc- 
ing the owner of the property by mail that he had been seri- 
ously damaged, and in securing his authority to bring a civil 
suit for relief. Papers were served and the damages were 
laid at the usual price. Onthe face of the summons and 
complaint the case looked serious. The property was said 
to be valuable, in which event the editor admitted in his 
heart that injustice and injury might have been done. 

Being the owner of a good roadster, the city editor drove 
out the road the first pleasant afternoon to the country villa 
where the tall ghost was said to walk. Instead of a stately 
mansion, standing amid acres of lawn, he found a wretched 
little cottage wholly out of repair, located on one city lot. 
The identity of the owner was soon ascertained and a drive 
of a mile brought the editor to his domicile. The property 
was readily purchased for $1000—a reasonable price for the 
he payment of $100 earnest-money secured a very 
comprehensive receipt, drawn up by the editor. The deed 
was to be delivered and the balance of the money paid as 
soon as the title could be properly searched. Of course, this 
was the end of the libel suit, which melted into thin air, 
along with the $50,000 damages. 

But the most amusing feature about the episode was a 
quarrel that ensued between the lawyer and his client. 
Deprived of the notoriety that the litigation would have 
brought him, and of his share of a contingent fee, the lawyer 
threatened his client for settling the case without his consent, 
and actually coerced the man into paying him a fee for serv- 
ices that he had never rendered. Incidentally, I might say 
that the city editor held the lot three years, and then, because 
of improvements in the neighborhood, sold it for $3500. 

It may be laid down as a dictum: Get an interview with 
your would-be prosecutor; admit nothing yourself; let him 
talk, and he will make admissions that will save your case. 
I assume, of course, that nobody intentionally perpetrates a 
libel. 

Libels are generally the result of misinformation furnished 
by designing persons outside the ranks of journalism, and 
the editor is entitled to as good a defense as he can set up. 


Some Journalistic Lights that Failed 


A case of smallpox at the woman’s college of one of the uni- 
versities furnished material for one of the best comedies of 
journalism. Fear that the contagion would spread caused an 
immediate order for the vaccination of all the girl students — 
called “‘co-eds.’’ This startling incident occurred just after 
the establishment of a school of journalism at the university. 
The editor of one of the New York papers, who was an 
alumnus of the university, and wished it well, had the happy 
thought of giving employment to the nascent reporters by 
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engaging the entire staff of the school of journalism to 
describe the compulsory vaccination of the twelve hundred 
girls. A telegram was sent to the head of the university and 
one to the dean of the so-called school of journalism, offering 
to pay the reporters of the school regular space rates for a 
page of matter descriptive of the scenes and incidents; all to 
be sent by telegraph at the earliest moment. The offer was 
made in perfect good faith. 

Such an opportunity for a lot of young men to make them- 
selves well known by name in the office of every metropolitan 
journal was never before offered. The editor hoped that it 
would result in successfully starting half a dozen young men 
upon their career. 

To his amazement, however, his proposition was rejected 
by the college president and the not less impracticable dean. 
The collapse of the school in the face of brilliant opportunity 
was so apparent to everybody that the board of trustees abol- 
ished it at the end of the year. 

The editor, not to be balked in his purpose of securing a 
notable account of the wholesale vaccination, wired every 
local correspondent and every physician in the college town, 
and secured the services of Henry Guy Carleton to rewrite 
the facts as they came by wire. The result was probably a 
much more readable article than would have been produced 
by the school of journalism. It amused the people of the 
country for weeks. 


A Tale of the Quick and the Dead 


An old friend of Mr. Abell, proprietor of one of the Baltimore 
papers, asked to have his boy taken into that office and 
taught the business. He was added to the city staff as a 
special favor. The city editor sent the youngster out to 
Druid Hill Cemetery to describe that aristocratic burial 
place. He was instructed to prepare a list of the distin- 
guished lot owners and to mention all the famous dead who 
rested under the velvety turf. The reporter was neither 
experienced nor careful. He went to the office of the ceme- 
tery company, and, being allowed access to the books, copied 
such names as seemed worthy of selection. In writing his 
notes the young man mixed his lists, gave to the distin- 
guished dead the names of the living lot owners, and made 
up his list of the distinguished survivors from his catalogue 
of the dead. 

The article was immediately put in type and appeared the 
following morning. 

When Mr. Abell reached his office that day he found a 
throng of citizens awaiting him. 

““What can I do for you, sir?’’ he demanded in his 
brusque manner of the first man in broadcloth who pushed 
into his private office. 

““Do? What haven’t you done? I am G. Washington 
Smith and your paper says that I am buried at Druid Hill, 
It’s shameful, sir; and I demand a correction.’’ 

““Does my paper say you are dead?”’ asked Mr. Abell 
gravely, looking at his visitor over the top of his glasses. 

*“Tt does, and M2 

“Well, I want to say to you, Mr. G. Washington Smith, 
that if my paper says you’re dead, you ave dead. Good 
morning; this is no place for ghosts! ”’ 


The Hoax of the Pagan Patroiman 


For several years the best people of Philadelphia believed 
that a serious attempt had been made to employ Chinamen 
upon the police force. This grew out of a practical joke on 
Mayor King. Ina laundry on Ninth Street was a very large 
Chinaman whom a reporter of the Times, after a deal of per- 
suasion, induced to write and sign an application to the 
Mayor for an appointment on the. force. It was sent, but 
received no attention whatever. The city editor then 
directed the reporter to buy a piece of cartridge paper, a bot- 
tle of India ink and a small camel’s-hair brush. With these 
implements, aided by a Chinese primer, a highly imposing 
application was prepared. This was transmitted to the 
Mayor with an alleged translation. The following morning 
all the papers, except the Times, had a ‘‘ spread-head”’? arti- 
cle announcing that Mayor King was considering the advisa- 
bility of appointing a Chinaman upon the police force. This 
was followed by interviews with leading merchants of the 
city, and it was discovered that they were universally in favor 
of the appointment. 

The real humor of the affair arose out of the jealousy that 
developed among the newspapers, several of them, in wise 
editorial articles, claiming to have originated the idea. One 
newspaper attacked the Mongolian’s appointment on religious 
grounds, and kept standing for weeks the heading: ‘‘ Shall a 
Pagan Patrol?’’ 

Several of the religious societies held mass-meetings to 
protest against the appointment of a ‘‘ heathen”’ in the mu- 
nicipal service. Finally, a reporter went to the large laun- 
dryman and was savagely attacked by the Celestial, who used 
his sad-iron vigorously. 


The Episode of the Bogus Dynamite 


In the early days of the last Cuban rebellion New York yw 
frequently startled by reports that filibustering expeditio 
were fitting out, carrying guns and large quantities of dynam 
to the insurgents. The most prolific source of these tales w 
a young Irishman who lived ina suburban town. This m 
came to the office of a New York newspaper very late o 
night and told a thoroughly circumstantial story regardin 
expedition then ready to sail from asmall port on Long Isla 
Sound. Nothing could have been more complete than f 
manifest of the cargo and his description of the vessel. | 
an evidence of the correctness of his information he broug 
a small black brick of the dynamite and impressively plac 
itatoneend of thetable. He dwelt at length upon its de 
character and explained that a piece of its size thrown in 
crowd would destroy every living thing within a radiu 
one hundred feet. Dropped in the street, it would tearah 
in the ground deep enough to bury a regiment, he said. 

The city editor, thoroughly impressed with the honest 
his visitor and the truthfulness of his narrative, became 
completely absorbed in making notes of the conversation that 
his elbow inadvertently came in contact with the terrible 
black cube and knocked it off the table to the floor! Itd 
not explode, but broke into a hundred pieces! 

The most casual glance showed the brick to be made 
coal dust, stuck together with mucilage. 

The two men rose to their feet at the same instant. 
city editor then sprang upon his visitor, took him by 
throat, as a vender of spurious goods, and threw him out 
the room. Then he calmly gave out an assignment of 
most commonplace character. 


ft Wild Goose Chase at West Point 


When President Lincoln secretly visited West Point to hold 
conference with General Scott, the New York Times and t 
Herald were the only newspapers in the country that knew 
the intended meeting. Joseph Howard, Jr., was hurri 
away for the Times because he was well known at West Poi 
He crossed the ferry from Garrison’s and entered the stage 
ride up the hill tothe hotel on the parade ground. Then 
was dark and rainy. Only one other passenger was in t 
vehicle, and he sat at the front, under the lamp. Howa 
felt that the man was a rival and curled up near the door to 
formulate a plan to get rid of him. On the last turn 
the winding road Howard ‘‘accidentally ” lost his hat out of 
the window. Leaving the stage he told the driver to go o 
He made a short-cut across the lawn, entered the hotel 
a side door several minutes ahead of the stage’s arri 
asked the clerks (who knew him) for an office jacket | al 
installed himself behind the desk. ; 

Travel-stained but confident his recent companion enteret 
Howard placed the hotel register before him, handed hin 
pen, condoled with him about the bad weather, and confirm 
his suspicion that the traveler was a rival newspaper ma 
By degrees he learned that the guest had been sent by 1 
Herald to get particulars of a conference between Lincoln and 
Scott, which was to occur in that hotel. The corresponden 
assuming that Howard was the head clerk, confided in hi 

It was true, the supposed hotel man explained, that t 
President and General Scott had been there, but they h 
gone over to Garrison’s to meet a party of distinguished m 
from New York whose presence at West Point was unde 
able. But he, ‘‘ the head clerk,’’ could serve him. He would 
give him a carriage to Highland Falls, several miles south, 
where a rowboat could be obtained. Howard even wrote 
out an order toa mythical boatman who was supposed to be 
resting on his oars in the rain and darkness, waiting for pa 
sengers bearing the all-potent scrap of paper. 

The carriage was ordered, and without waiting for supps 
the zealous scribe hurried away in the mud. Howard then 
resigned his position as hotel clerk, got into communication 
with a leaky secretary who had been present at the confer 
ence, wrote out his report at great length and put the nae 
on the wire for New York. 

Of course, when the Herald man did not find any pad 
he started back, but the coachman, who had been ft 
instructed, lost his way several times on the return to 
Point. When the anxious reporter finally returned to th 
hotel on the parade ground the operator had disappeared, ant 
the hour was so late that nothing could be learned regardi 
the conference. Orderlies stood before the doors of t 
rooms occupied by the President and the Lieutenant-Genera 
and refused to wake them. The bogus clerk was off duty? 


Almost any follower of the art of newspaper making ¢ 
recount incidents like these. The variety of the work nae 
constant attrition with struggling human atoms contrib 
to the merriment of his life. However serious the dailyt 
he finds a smile or a quaint experience lurking somewh 
Though he is a constant student of tragedy, he lives in ¢ 
atmosphere of the serenest comedy. t 
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“Old Lady,” said Seale 
one day,.,. “the 
bank's given me 

the chuck” 


CHAPTER I 
FTE WAS called 


i William Edward 
Hankin Seale, 
= by giving him the 
name of Hankin his 
godfathers and god- 
_ mothers considered that 
they had provided him 
ith brilliant prospects. 
_ Wherefore they econo- 
_ mized, and forbore to add 
the usual christening mug and silver feeding tackle. In 
after years William Edward Seale had it constantly repeated 
o him that there was a man called Hankin who lived ona 


_ In his schooldays William Edward Seale said little about 
the vague Hankin. He learned that West Africa was a 
considerable distance from Charterhouse in miles; that the 
climate was hot through some connection which it had with 
a thing called the equator, upon which the sun apparently 
traversed as a bead does upon a wire; and that the Coast 
produced gold dust, ivory and monkeys. Afterward he 
got hold of The Cruise of the Midge, and added to this list 
| @ products slaves, fever, sunstroke and picturesque fighting. 
_ He pictured Hankin as a king of countless negroes, who 
_ owned a long, black schooner for nefarious purposes, and 
_ who went out for rides on his own private elephant, and ate 
| oanuts free of cost. He rather envied the old gentle- 
_ man, but he did not swagger about him then. Later, he did 
both. 
_ He went from Charterhouse to a bank in London, where he 
labored easily, but acquired no unwieldy prosperity. He 
ved slightly beyond his income, but kept the leeway in 
check by waving Hankin before the eyes of his duns. He 
| pointed out that the West Coast was notoriously unhealthy 
L d that Hankin could not live much longer. He was gen- 
_ €rous in the matter of interest, too. He said that when he 
put on a black tie for Hankin they would see that there was 
| nothing mean about him when he came to pay for accommo- 
‘dation. Sohe lived on; and the rumors of Hankin provided 
m gratis with dances and theatre paper; and dinners and 
Sunday river-parties were bestowed upon him by people who 
ad marriageable daughters. ‘‘It’s no use your asking me 
pay for anything,’’ he would say cheerfully. ‘‘ I’ve barely 
sixpence beyond my salary —at present.’’ 
Occasionally he came across some man who had been in 
Colonial Service or in a trading-house on the West Coast, 
and asked about his connection, who, he stated, was some 
Sort of a nineteenth cousin. But none of the Coasters ever 
knew about Hankin, or (what is perhaps more accurate) they 
never said they knew. So, as far as William Edward Seale 
vas concerned, Hankin remained vague and nebulous; but 
le never lost faith in his riches and his dutiful cousinly 
tion (as bespoken by the aforementioned godparents) ; 
calculated on the approaching windfall with certainty 
d sweet delight. 
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It was the coming of Cap- 
tain Charteris with Nancy 
that gave him his first defi- 
nite idea of Hankin. 
Charteris wired from Liver- 
pool to ask for an interview, 
and was invited to come up 
and dine at the club and 
talk matters over there. 
Charteris came, and enjoyed 
his meal, as most men do 
after a course of Coast and 
steamer fare; but he talked 
whilst he was eating, and 
what he said did woeful 
damage to Seale’s appetite. 
Afterward they went to a 
quiet corner of the billiard 
room for coffee and cognac; 
and between whiffs of a good 
cigar Charteris went on with 
his tale: 

“We aren’t mighty partic- 
ular out there as a general 
rule, y’ know, but that was 
a bit too blackguardly and 
low for anything. They 
kicked him out of the Serv- 
ice, of course; and they told 
him that if he didn’t clear 
out of the Colony one-time 
they’d prosecute him to boot, 
and he’d get sent home to 
do five years for an absolute 
cert. So he cleared; and 
went to Lagos.’’ 

“But he was very rich at 
that time, wasn’t he?” 
Seale asked. 

“Rich? He owned the finest assortment of 
debts of any man in Accra. They had to pay his 
steamer-fare to get him away. I don’t believe 
the old scamp ever did have a cent beyond his 
pay, but he’d a knack of hinting that he was a 
millionaire, and people sometimes believed him. 
He blarneyed himself into a trading-house in 
Lagos on the strength of swaggering about money, 
which, of course, he hadn’t got, and he might 
have worked himself back into a comfortable 
position if he had only chosen to keep straight. 
But that was not his way. He hung on there for 
a couple of years till he’d got his fingers well 
into the pie, and then one fine day he pulled out 
all the plums that were available and skipped 
by the British African boat to Grand Canary. 
He’d about a thousand pounds, all told, in his 
pocket when he landed at Las Palmas, and on 
the strength of it he married that pretty little woman I was 
telling you about, who died when Nancy was born.’’ 

** After which he took the child back to the Coast again, 
and brought her up like a savage?”’ 

““No, he didn’t; and that’s about the only good point I 
ever heard the old ruffian accused of. He left her in Grand 
Canary, farmed her out (don’t you call it?) in a village just 
outside Las Palmas, and went back again to the Coast to find 
money for the up-keep of her. It was a pretty plucky 
thing to do, because several jails were waiting for him anx- 
iously, and he’d dirtied his ticket so thoroughly up and 
down that no white man would touch him with the end of a 
swizzle-stick. What he did was to steam down coast to 
Lagos Roads, change over to the branch-boat and get across 
the bar, and then slip away from her by native canoe. He 
didn’t land on the island at all. He went off over the 
lagoon, and then on, right up to the back of the Egba coun- 
try. There was a hot war on then with the Yorubas, and it 
was about nine to one he’d get knocked on the head and 
chopped; but somehow the old scamp slipped through, and 
then he started in to collect rubber. He got a mud-and-grass 
hut built and lived on native chop, and must have had a 
pretty tough time of it at first, because all the roads were 
blocked, and he could neither get ‘trade’ up-country nor send 
his rubber down. But after a bit things went better with 
him. He got his rubber carried down to Lagos, contrived to 
lay hold of a few domestic slaves to do his work, and was 
able to send remittances to the woman who farmed Nancy 
outside Las Palmas. If he’d stuck to what he’d made then 
he might have lived pretty comfortably, because trade-gin 
makes tolerable cocktails when you’re used to it, and up in 
that part of the bush you can always get chickens and mutton 
if you care to pay. But he didn’t do that: he stuck to the 
cheap native chop, and when he had fever he grudged himself 
pills and quinine; it took him all he knew to scrape up 
eighty pounds a year for Nancy.”’ 

‘Oh, my hat!’ said Seale; ‘‘ and I thought that man was 
a millionaire,’’ 

**T wish,’’ said Charteris, ‘‘you could have seen him when 
I did. I was up at the back of the Egba country with a 
Commission, and we picked up the wood-smoke of his cook- 
ing one day in the dusk. We had missed the village we 
were trying for, and had no fancy for collecting fever by 
squatting out in the bush. So we pushed on and came upon 
a few chimbeques in a clearing. A thing that called itself a 
white man was in one of them, and that was Hankin. He 
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was down with black-water fever, and when the doctor had 
done a turn with him I went in to stand my watch. He 
wasn’t an inviting spectacle, and if you knew what black- 
water fever is—which you don’t—you’d understand why. 
But he was a white man, or had been white once, and out 
there one feels a sort of kinship to one’s color. SoI sat by 
the poor devil and heard his yarn; and when he asked me a 
bit of a favor I couldn’t very well refuse it, because, you see, 
he asked when he was in the very act of pegging out. He 
wanted me to pick up this youngster of his as I was going 
home, and hand her over to you.’’ 

“But why to me of all people?”’ 

“ Hankin said,’’ replied the other stolidly, ‘‘ that he knew 
you thought you’d some claim on him, and that therefore he 
considered he’d a claim on you. I said I didn’t see the force 
of his argument. He said that was his palaver, and would J 
do what I was asked, or have a very nasty taste left on my 
conscience by refusing? So, of course, I was forced to say 
“Yes,’ and there was an end of the matter. The Hausas 
buried him at sunrise, and we marched on.”’ 

‘* But what on earth am Ito do with the child? I’m making 
a poor enough show of keeping myself. I had—er—expec- 
tations once, but they haven’t come off yet, and I’m more 
largely dipped than I care to think about. I’m only a poor 
brute of a bank clerk with half-nothing a year for pay. 
It strikes me you’ve done somebody a pretty mean turn.”’ 

““How could I help myself?’’ said Charteris. ‘‘I didn’t 
know you from Adam, and Hankin shoved the job on to me 
at a peculiar time. You haven’t seen a man die in a bush 
hut, with no one ’round but savages, or else you’d understand. 
I can quite imagine it’s an unpleasant surprise to you; but 
you know — you needn’t take over the youngster.’’ 

‘“ What?’ said Seale; ‘‘ you’ll keep her on yourself?’”’ 

Captain Charteris laughed harshly. ‘‘I shall drag out 


my own leave here in England mostly on tick, and then 
Man, I 


get back to the Coast again. haven’t thirty 
pounds in the 
world. Icouldn’t 
afford to be sad- 
dled with a dog. 
I suppose it comes 
to this: we’ll both 
repudiate her.”’ 

“‘And the result 
will be?”’ 

‘Workhouse, I 
suppose.”’ 

‘*Whataghastly 
thing to think 
about! ’’ 

““My dear sir, 
we can gather 
comfort from 
knowing it’s no 
fault of ours. It’s 
a case of ‘sins 
of the fathers.’ 
Hankin shouldn’t 
have been a black- 
guard; or, if he 
was, he shouldn’t 
have married; or, 
if he did marry, 
he shouldn’t have 
allowed Nancy to 
step out into the 
worlds slip he’s 
any sense of de- 
cency left Hankin 
ought to be 
squirming in hell 
this minute at the 
thought of the 
mischief he’s 
brought about.’’ 

Seale hit the 
table in front of 
him so that the ci- 
gar ashes jumped. 

“This is a hor- 
rible business 
anyway,’’ he said, 
“but it’s got to 
be put an end to. 
The more we think 
over it, the worse 
it gets. You and 
I have no legal 
responsibility; so 
we'll just hand 
over this calam- 
itous child to the 
police, and shuffle 
off the whole mat- 
ter. Where have 
you stowed her?”’ 

“At the ‘ Metro- 
pole.’ We’ll go 
there one-time if 
you like.’’ 

Ves tans aid 
Seale, and strode 
noisily out. 


ORAWN BY 
C.D. WILLIAMS 


— met him at the door, a radiant vision 
in tropical white 
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CHAPTER II 


HEY exchanged only one remark on the way across. 
“She’s a taking little beggar,’’ said Charteris, 
“though I don’t think she cares much for me.’? Upon which 
Seale broke out against him with sudden violence and pro- 
fanity, and insisted on the subject being dropped. And after 
that they marched down Northumberland Avenue in silence. 

‘‘Tt’s right up at the top,’’ said Charteris as they walked 
into the hall of the hotel. ‘‘I economized in the matter of 
rooms. So we may as well goup by the lift. Shall I tell the 
porter to have a four-wheeler ready in five minutes?” 

‘Oh, do anything you like,’’ said Seale. ‘‘ No, you needn’t 
bother about that now, though. There are cabs always ready. 
Here, come along: there’s a lift just going up.” 

Two minutes later Captain Charteris opened a door and 
showed Sealea pretty child of six asleep in a deep armchair. 
She woke as they came into the room, nodded to Charteris, 
and stared at his companion critically. For once in his life 
Seale was tongue-tied before a lady. He somehow or other 
felt unutterably mean, though (as he carefully explained to 
himself) there was no just cause for this feeling. And, as an 
effect, all initiatory small talk left him. There was a long 
silence in the room, and it was the child who first broke it. 

‘“You must be the gentleman,’’ said she to Seale, ‘‘ who is 
going to take care of me?”’ 

‘““No,’’ he answered sullenly, ‘‘ I am not.’’ 

‘“Oh,’’ said Nancy, leaning back in her chair again, “I 
am sorry for that.’’ 

Seale could not help asking “‘ Why?”’ 

‘‘Because,’’? came the answer, “I like you. I like you 
better than him,’’ she added, with a nod across at her 
steamer escort. 

“ This is gratifying,’’ said Charteris. 
young lady, that it is a rather useless avowal. 
come to take you out for a drive somewhere. 
you put on your hat and jacket.’’ 

““Can’t,’? said Nancy cheerfully. 
dress myself yet. I’m not growed up enough for that. 


““But I am afraid, 
Now, we’ve 
So suppose 


“Tye not begun to 
But 


you,’’ she said, with a nod at Seale, ‘‘can put on my things 
for me if you like. They’re all lying there on that sofa. 
Shoes first.’’ 

““Oh, look here,’’ said Charteris; ‘‘ we’d better ring for 


the stewardess— chambermaid, I mean.”’ 

“No,’’ said Seale; ‘‘I may as well do what I can for the 
kid. Hang it, man! Let me do something. God knows 
I’m feeling brute enough as it is.’’ 

So with infinite pains and clumsiness he put on Nancy’s 
outdoor raiment, and when he had finished, he stepped back 
to overlook his handiwork. 

““Well?”’ she said. 

““ What?’ he asked. 

““Don’t I look nice?”’ 

‘“Ye-es, I suppose you do. Yes, distinctly you do.’’ 

““Then what are you waiting for?’’ 

‘*T don’t understand.”’ 

*“ The others,’’ said Nancy judicially, ‘‘ when they dressed 
me, and when I was good, and when I looked nice, always 
gave me a kiss to finish up.’’ Charteris laughed. 

Seale turned on him savagely with a ‘“‘ Drop that!’’ Then 
he stooped and took hold of the child’s hand and said, 
“Come on.,’’ 

““ Kiss first,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘ I’ve been good.’’ 

Shamefacedly Seale pecked at her with his mouth, and 
Charteris laughed again. ‘‘I wouldn’t do it,’’ said Charteris, 
“if lwere you. That sort of thing leaves a nasty taste after- 
ward—when you remember she is rigged in workhouse 
uniform, you know.’’ 

Seale kissed the child again, this time more scientifically. 
““Now, look here,’’ he said; ‘‘ we’ll just drop that foolish- 
ness, please, for always. If you think I’m going to let this 
jolly little beggar go to the parish pauper shop you’re badly 
mistaken. What will become of her in the end, I’m if 
I know; but for the present, and until something turns up, 
I’m going to take her off to my own rooms; and my landlady 
and I'll dry-nurse her between us. We shall probably make 
a poor enough job of it, because funds are very scarce; but 
I guess we’re about the only opening Nancy has before her 
at present. Come along, Nancy, and we’ll drive off in a 
rubber-tired hansom to my palatial chambers.’’ 

sal Saiyeue said Charteris, as they were going back along 
the corridors; ‘‘ you’re rather a good sort, you know.’’ 

Seale turned upon him with a sudden glow of passion. 
eT aa about the most unlucky brute in London this minute,’’ 
he cried, “‘ and if there’s one man I ought to hate, that’s you! 
You’ve landed me in the devil of a mess, and there’s no get- 
ting out of it. You knew what she was; you’d seen her; and 
I don’t think you did the fair thing not telling me before- 
hand. Of course, I thought that being Hankin’s kid, she’d 
be—well, just fit for the workhouse. How was I to know 
that she was like this?’ 

““You’re a bit unreasonable.’’ 

“T'm not going to argue with you,’’ said Seale. 
thing’s done, and I’ve got no use for you any further.”’ 

““T don’t quite take your meaning.’’ 

“Well, it’s this, Captain Charteris: what little I’ve seen 
of you will last me the rest of my time. You may say good- 
by to Nancy if you like, but you needn’t bother to shake 
hands with me. I wish you were at the devil.’’ 


as 


“The 


CHAPTER III 


HEN a young man of twenty-three deliberately adds to 

his bachelor household an attractive young lady of 

six summers, who speaks foreign languages and possesses a 
history, attention is naturally drawn to the performance. 
Seale’s acquaintances, especially the feminine portion of 
them, were first curious, and then shocked; and out of sheer 
justice to Nancy he had to tell one or two, of them the true 
story of Hankin. The news spread through that small frac- 
tion of London which knew Seale, and the respect with which 
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it had previously regarded him changed with a very short 
prelude. It is no use giving dinners to a young man with no 
expectations, who has deliberately chosen to cumber himself 
with a scamp’s child; and if you have daughters it is a mad 
thing to ask to your dances a wretched fellow whom it would 
be the utmost misfortune for your daughter to fall in love 
with. And so the invitations ceased with brisk unanimity; 
and as Seale had been accustomed to much going out and 
about, he saw fit to do it now on his own resources, which, of 
course, cost money. 

How he managed to keep going for the next seven years is 
a matter best known to himself and Nancy, who at an early 
stage was initiated into the art of circumventing res angusta 
domi, and living at the rate of twice one’s income. But there 
is a certain amount of enjoyment to be derived from sailing 
close to the wind, and a camaraderie grew up between the 
two of them that was very pleasant in its completeness. At 
the same time, that he might not accuse himself of hood- 
winking youth, Seale used to instill morality as he went 
along. 

““Y’ know we’re awful blackguards, old lady, having 
things and not paying for them the way we do,’’ he would 
say; ‘‘and I ought to be kicked for showing a kid like you 
the style it’s managed.’’ 

Upon which Nancy would retort; ‘‘ All right, Ted, I quite 
understand. But it’s me that’s to blame, not you. If there 
was no me to fritter money over, you’d live on your pay and 
have a lot left over. Soas far as you’re concerned, it doesn’t 
count.’’ 

And then after Seale had solemnly assured her that she was 
completely wrong, and that he (by reason of his seniority) 
carried the sin of the pair of them on his own shoulders, they 
would go off to a theatre, or West for dinner, by way of get- 
ting rid of the taste of the lecture. 

But this style of living, ingenious though it may be, is 
liable to be brought to an end from the outside; and when 
the conclusion did finally come, Seale’s only matter for 
surprise was that it had not arrived several years earlier. 

““Old lady,’’ said Seale one day, when he had lit up his 
cigar after dinner in the big chair beside the fireplace, ‘‘ the 

bank’s given me the chuck.”’ 

““Phe-ew!’’ said Nancy. 

“At least, they’ve told me of another billet that’s open, 
and said that if I don’t resign nicely, and take it with a smile, 
I shall probably find myself out of a job altogether. The 
manager seemed to think that my ideas of personal finance 
were too florid to be quite healthy in a mere bank clerk.”’ 

““Where’s the new billet?”’ 

Seale laughed. ‘‘In a place you’ve heard of before— 
Lagos. One year on duty and six months’ leave, with 
steamer-fare paid home and back. Three hundred a year 
and allowances to draw all the time.’’ 

““My!’’ said Nancy; ‘‘ what a lot! 
you’re getting now. We’ll go, eh?”’ 

““You won’t, anyway.’’ 

“Why not? Don’t we do everything together? I shall 
come and keep house for you, and save you lots. You can’t 
keep house a bit, Ted.’’ 

““Shall have to. I Nancy, come here, old girl.”’ 

Nancy came across the hearth-rug, and sat herself upon his 
knee, and lay back luxuriously. 

‘“ Nancy, I’ve been an awful brute to you. I’ve kept you 
here because I liked having you, when you ought to have 
been away at school with other girls, learning things.’’ 

‘“T have been learning,’’ said Nancy stoutly; ‘‘ I’ve had 
lessons with you nearly every day. I can read, and write, 
and mend socks, and do accounts, and order a dinner. Isn’t 
that enough?’’ 

““Nowhere near,’’ said Seale. ‘‘ You’re growing up, you 
see. You’re thirteen now, and you’ll be in long frocks in a 
year or so, with your hair in a knob, and the Lord knows 
what else; and there are things a girl ought to learn that I 
can’t teach; and—well, I’m a pretty bad lot, old lady, and 
if you go away to a decent school you’!] learn that is so.’’ 

““Ter-waddle,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘ Didn’t you saddle yourself 
with me, and doesn’t that prove you to be the best man in 
the world? ’Tisn’t as if I’d never seen any others of the 
boys. I’ve met’em, lots of ’em, and that’s why I know what 
I say’s right. And besides, it would never make any differ- 
ence to me whether you were the biggest sweep on earth, or 
the biggest angel. You’re just my Ted, and that’s all I care 


It’s a heap more than 


about.”’ 
“Yes; but Nancy, you couldn’t go to the Gold Coast, any- 
way. You’d lose all your good looks for one thing My 
“Don?t icanes” 
“But I do. I’m proud of them, if you are not. And 


besides, you’d spoil all the arrangements. This way: you 
see I get allowances for one only. If you went there’d be 
your steamer-fare to pay, and an establishment to keep up. 
And that would run away with all the cash. Whereas, if I 
go alone, I shall get everything paid; come back with all 
my money saved; and then you and I can spend the six 
months’ leave on the jolliest spree imaginable.”’ 

But Nancy did not see it, and said so with point and argu- 
ment. However, for once in his life Seale was firm. He had 
a feeling that he would have a much better chance, and a 
much better time of it, if he started this new life on the Coast 
as a bachelor without encumbrances. Still, he did not work 
openly upon this principle. He said he was leaving Nancy 
behind entirely for Nancy’s good. But in the end, of 


course, he got his way. 
A B. AND A. boat took Seale across the Bay, and after 
calling at several African ports, brought up to an 
anchor head-on toa heavy swell in the Lagos Roads. A 
small branch-steamer came out to her from inside the bar, 
and Seale tasted the joys of being transhipped in a tossing 
surf-boat paddled by yelling Elmina boys. The branch 
steamer deposited him at one of the wharves which jut from 


CHAPTER IV 


November 30, 19 


the boulevard of the Marina into the lagoon, and his 
chief met him there with a ’rickshaw and a wh 
umbrella. q 

Knowing that Lagos is a town of negroes, Seale had so 
how or other been prepared to find unlimited stinks; 
because these were entirely absent the air of the place 
to him as a pleasant surprise. He settled down in 
large, cool, whitewashed rooms, and proceeded to enjoy hin 
self, 

Being newly landed and full of health, he naturally fous 
the work expected of him ridiculously light; and as he 
occasion to put on his dress clothes every night, and di 
covered that white men in Lagos are addicted to gorgeous 
dinners and much hospitality, he told himself with confidence 
that the Coast had been unjustly maligned, and that he hz 
tumbled into a very snug berth. He retained this ecstal 
frame of mind for exactly fourteen days, and then one m 
ing a man came into his office and asked him to dinne 
that evening. ") 

‘“Can’t,’”’? said Seale. ‘‘ Much obliged all the same. ] 
chopping with Anderson to- nights And so, by the way, 
you, although I suppose you’ve forgotten. He asked us | 
terday.”’ 

‘You've got to go to Anderson’s funeral in two hor 
time,’’ said the other man dryly. ‘‘ He pegged out with] 
apoplexy during the night, just before that tornado came 
Ta-ta; see you at the cemetery. And mind you turn u 
chop with me, 7:30 sharp.’’ 

The other man nodded and left, and Seale mopped a y 
moist brow with his pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ This,’’ he 
himself, ‘‘ is the very devil of a climate.”’ 

And by way of having the lesson rammed home he w. 
invited to stand and frizzle in the sun, precisely — 
week later, while the flippant other man was himself b 
buried. 

Seale was consumed with a mild touch of Coast fever th 
night, and the fear of death gripped him by the heart. 
reviewed much of his past life, and was truly sorry that | 
had not amended his ways earlier, and so avoided coming 
Lagos. He laid much solid blame upon Hankin, and 
himself that he could dance with calm delight upon Hankin 
tomb. Incidentally he remembered Nancy, and tried 
carry his resentment along to her; but that did not act. 
it was no fault of Nancy’s that he was out in this abomin: 
exile. She was a good little beggar, anyhow, and a hot, ne 
trouble arose in him when he thought of what must happ 
to her after he died, as (he was quite sure) must take pla 
within the next few hours. : 

However, of course, he did not die then; and as an early 
dose of fever is the very best thing to acclimatize a man, ht 
soon settled down into a very healthy fellow from a C 
point of view. But that early scare had bitten in deeply, a 
it prevented him from remaining popular with the Lag 
community. Where every one is lavishly free-handed, t 
careful man who does not keep open house is not called ca 
ful merely. They give him an uglier name. And if a man 
any obstinacy once overhears himself spoken of as “1 
stingy brute,’’ he is rather apt to act up to the characte 
Besides, every time the dangers of the place were bro 
home to him more nearly, either by illness within 
marches of his own proper body or by the news of de 
among the white community, Seale could have scream 
aloud in his agony of dread as to what would happen 
Nancy were left unprovided for. 

Yet, torment himself how he would, the fund which he 
making for her grew with exasperating slowness. 
eat and drink to live; and everything was expensive; ar 
the pay and allowances which had seemed dazzling at a 
distance shriveled woefully when counted on the sp 
Moreover, he had always possessed the unwieldy kmac 
making two shillings go as far as one, and had never co 
trived toshake himself adrift from it. And so, when thet 
of his first leave came round, he drew his home-pay 
accepted a six months’ billet in the bush for extra lucre. — 
wrote home to tell Nancy that he was so hard-worked 
he could not get away—which was scarcely true—and 
that he was in brilliant health at the time of writing, w 
was a Solid lie. C1 

His next leave he also tried to miss, but broke down wit! 
dysentery, and had to spend a much-grudged two months. 
Grand Canary to save his life. But he came back to tl 
Coast again with new health, and hammered desperately at 
the dollar-mill to make up his leeway. He was not lik 
in Lagos still; but a rumor had got about that there w 
reason for his stinginess, and some of the men had go’ 
respect for him—though, of course, that is a vastly aii ent 
thing from a liking. 

And at the end of four and a half years from his lang 
England, Captain Charteris came to him again and pu 
change into his life, as he had done once before. 

Seale had not forgotten his old animosity against the man 
and when he first brought his face in the office quite w 
pectedly — for Charteris had come into money, and was liv 
at home as a decent English gentleman now—Seale ba 
him uncivilly enough to get out, one-time. a 

‘““You must hear my message first,’’? said Charteri 
“although I’m repeating an old offense.”’ ; 

‘What do you mean?’’ ’ 

“Tm bringing Nancy to you. She’s upstairs, waiting 
your house this minute, and I’ve just come down hem 
break the news.’’ 

““What! Nancy here! Man, you’re either dreaming fe 
drunk.’’ 

“‘Tam neither, although I wish I was both. The Lo! 
knows I’ve no cause for rejoicing.’’ + 

Seale sat at his office desk and passed a finger around in: 
his shirt collar. ‘‘ You’d better explain,’’ he said. 

‘Quite so. To begin with, Hankin—or rather his 
—is interfering again. It seems he once invested mon 

(Concluded on Page 18) ‘f 
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Ballads of the BanKs—sy Holman F, Day 


o—‘‘As Beseemeth Men’’ 


E HEARD her a mile to west’ard—the liner that 
cut us through — 
As crushing the fog at a twenty-jog she drove with her 
double screw. 
We heard her a mile to west’ard as she bellowed to clear 
her path, 
The grum, grim grunt of her whistle, a leviathan’s growl 
of wrath. 
We could tell she was aimed to smash us, so we clashed at 
our little bell, 
But the sound was shredded by screaming wind and we 
simply rung our knell. 
And the feeble breath, that screamed at Death through our 
horn, was beaten back, 
And we knew that doom rode up the sea toward the shell 
of our tossing smack. 


PS out of the fog she thundered, the liner, smashing 
to cast ; 

Her green and her red glared overhead and her bows were 
spouting yeast. 

The eyes of her reddened hawse-holes, her dripping and 
towering flanks, 

Flashed with no gleam of mercy for her quarry on the Banks. 

She scornfully spurned us under, the while her whistle 
brayed, 

Nor heeded the crash of our little craft nor the feeble chirp 
we made ; 

And as down we swept, her folk that slept—they slum- 
bered serenely still, 

And even the lookout on the bridge scarce felt the thud 
and thrill. 

But they yangled her bells and halted; and the sullen sea 
they swept 

With the goggling gleam of the scarchlight’s beam. A 
dozen of us had crept 

On the mass of the tangled wreckage she contemptuously 
had tossed 

A mile astern in the chop and churn. The others were 
drowned — were lost ! 

There was never a whine nor whimper, only some muttered 
groans, 

As the ocean-buffeted martyrs who clung there with 
shattered bones, 

And those whose gtip was broken as the surge reeled 
creaming high, 

Went out from the ken of the searchlight with a hoarse but 
brave ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 


ORAWN SY GEORGE GIBBS 


In the great white light no sign of fright stole wrinkling 
o’cr a face, 

For the men of the Banks know how to die when Davy 
trumps their acc. 

And better than simply dying—they can cheerfully, 
bravely give 

Life, heart and head in a comrade’s stead if they deem that 
he ought to live. 

For there in the searchlight’s glory, the night that they 
cut us down, 

Old Injun Joe gave up his cask that another might not 
drown. 

Old Joe was alone world-rover, the other had babes on Land ; 

No word was said, but Joe went down with a wave of his 
dripping hand. 

And ere the lifeboats reached us and gathered our scattered 
few, 

We saw that night what so long we'd known, that a 
Glo’ster fishing crew, 

Rude and rough and grimed and gruff, had calmly shown again 

That on sea or sod they can meet their God in the way 

that beseemeth men ! 


HEN over her sullen bulwarks, as she stamped and 
chafed and rolled, 

From the night and wreck to her dazzling deck climbed we 
—and our tale was told. 

And the dainty folk from her staterooms listened and 
gazed and said, 

As they tiptoed across our dripping trail, ““How awful ! ”’ 
—then went to bed. 

And our half-score left, of all bereft—comrades and gear 
and smack — 

Sat hoping our wreck would tell no tales till our scattered 
few came back. 

And haughtily unrepentant, the liner, insolent still, 

Through foam and spume and fog and gloom drove on to 
wreak her will. 

Were only her zeal less eager, her lust for her prey less 
keen, 


She must have sensed that horrid chill that shuddered from 


One Unseen. 

But onward she plunged unheeding that there in the vast, 
black sea, 

As gtim as Fate there lay in wait One mightier than she. 

A ghost in white before her —the fog its sombre pall — 

And she crushed herself like dead-ripe fruit against the ice- 
berg’s wall. 

Then up from her perfumed cabins came pouring the rich 
and proud, 


And I— poor Glo’ster fisher —I blushed for that maddened 
crowd. 


ee were men in silken night-gear who fought frail 

women back, 

There were pampered fools who, fierce as ghouls, left murder 
in their track ; 

There were shricking men whose jeweled hands dragged 
children from a boat 

And rode away in the babies’ stead when the life-craft went 
afloat. 

Tis not for boast that I tell the rest; we’re not of the 
boasting kind — 

We folks that sail from Glo’ster town; but you know 
you'll sometimes find 

A man who sneers at a tattered coat or a sunburned fist or 
face, 

And believes that only blood or purse can honor the human 
race. 

Forlorn and few, our battered crew had stared at Death 
that night ; 

Perhaps we’d known him so long and well his mien did not 
affright. 

Perhaps we hide here in our hearts, below the rags and tan, 

The honest stuff, unplaned and rough, that really makes 
the man. 

For we bared our arms and we stormed the press — of safety 
took no care ; 

We dragged those wretches from the boats—then placed 
the women there. 

No time had we for the courtly “ Please!’’ If a poltroon 
answered ‘‘ No,”’ 

We gave him the thing that a man reserves for the coward’s 
case —a blow. 


T ISN’T a boast, I say again; but we stayed till all had 
passed, 
Then the ragged coats of those Glo’ster men went over her 
- lee rail fast. 
And three of the few of our scattered crew, who had twice 
dared Fate that night, 
Went down in the rush of the whirlpool’s tow when the 
liner swooped from sight. 
Weask no praise, we seck no heights above our chosen place, 
But the men of the Banks know how to die when Davy 
trumps their ace. , 
And if need arise for a sacrifice we’ve shown, and we'll 
show again, 
That on sea or sod we can meet our God in the way that 
beseemeth men. 
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@Some people are such pessimists that they calculate 
the price of next summer’s ice and add it to this winter’s 
coal bills. 


@ If Santa Claus had to go to bargain counters for his 
Christmas presents his merry smile would soon be in need 
of repairs. 


@In one respect the Sultan may be envied. Every 
time he wants to see a naval parade all he need do is to 
decline to pay a bill. 


@In some ways this has been a good year. The 
political boss is smaller than he was last January and the 
people are larger. If things keep on moving, it will not be 
long before the boss will be glad to be one of the people. 


@ Democracy ruled in the recent mayoralty elections. 
In a great Western city an orchestra leader becomes mayor; 
and in the East one city has chosen a stoker to be its 
chief magistrate, and another has chosen an undertaker’s 
assistant. 


lf President Roosevelt will upset the prevalent idea 
that party service is the sole test of a man’s fitness for office, 
and it looks as if he will, the country will be more than willing 
to move an exception in his case and to erect a monument to 
him before he dies. 


@An unusually large number of unlucky men, mistaken 
for animals, have been bagged by light-minded individuals 
who, armed with rifles and shot-guns, have foolishly deemed 
themselves hunters and gone out into the woods. It is a pity 
that the fool-killer doesn’t carry the guns. 


@Seven of the States have passed laws permitting 
voting to be done by machine and others have adopted con- 
stitutional amendments looking to the same thing. Voting 
machines, of course, are familiar in American politics, but 
in this case the machine simply records the vote —it does 
not put it in. 
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Flying Over Tariff Walls 


= airship of M. Santos-Dumont falls far short of the 

mighty machines imagined by Jules Verne and other 
romancers. Its modest ten or fifteen miles an hour on a calm 
day and its helplessness in anything like a wind are very 
different from the resistless energy with which the airships of 
fiction cleave the fiercest hurricanes at twice the speed of an 
express train. 
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Nevertheless, M. Santos-Dumont’s invention may have very 
important practical results, and that at an early day. It is 
commonly said that such a machine as his is only a scientific 
toy, and that, even if passengers should patronize it for the 
pleasure of the voyage, it never could be used for carrying 
freight. But it is precisely in freight carrying of a certain 
kind that the device may first be put to practical use and 
made to pay large dividends. 

Henry George said many years ago that when aérial navi- 
gation should be perfected custom-houses would disappear, 
because the only way to maintain a tariff around a country 
would be to roof the country in. That is undeniably true of 
the perfected flying machine of romance, and it may turn out 
to be true to a very considerable extent even in such feeble 
steps in the direction of the navigation of the air as have been 
taken at Paris. 

The airship in its present state cannot be used for carrying 
heavy goods to any great distance, but it can carry light 
things of considerable value—silks, laces, jewels, opium, 
cigars, paintings and the like—a hundred miles or so in good 
weather without trouble. Let us imagine a free trade empo- 
rium established in Canada twenty or thirty miles from the 
frontier, stocked with goods of these kinds and provided with 
a fleet of Santos-Dumont’s airships. What would hinder 
aéronauts from taking out their cargoes on any dark, still 
night and landing them fifty miles on our side of the line? 
Any force of customs inspectors that we could employ would 
be worthless against such an invasion. The whole United 
States Army could not stop it. We should simply have to 
abandon the attempt to collect duties on things that could be 
carried by the aérial route, unless, as Mr. George remarked, 
we were prepared to roof the country in. 

Probably M. Santos-Dumont did not have any such pos- 
sibilities in mind when he was perfecting hisinvention, But 
the most important effects of a scientific idea are often those 
that have been least expected. It would be interesting, but 
not surprising, if the smugglers should be the first to turn the 
navigation of the air to practical account. 
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It is hard to be genuine when one wears imita- 
tion jewelry. 
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The Greater Britons 


N THESE days of British gloom, when so much is being 
said about the lack of strong leadership in politics and 
when a costly war shows no sign of ceasing, it is well to 
remember that the name of the United Kingdom covers a 
multitude of interests far beyond the fogs of London. In the 
old sense Great Britain is the island comprising England, 
Scotland and Wales with an area of less than ninety thousand 
square miles and a population of less than thirty-four mil- 
lions. Great Britain in the modern meaning is the splendid 
kingdom covering nearly twelve million square miles in all 
parts of the earth and containing almost four hundred mil- 
lions of people. A decade ago the new Britain outside of the 
old Britain was called the Greater Britain, and to-day it might 
be designated Greatest Britain. 

A few weeks ago the Duke of York returned from a truly 
regal visit to the colonies in both hemispheres and was made 
the Prince of Wales. It is an open secret among the know- 
ing ones of politics that the most important impression which 
the heir to the throne brought with him from his world-tour 
concerned the great ability, the noble independence, the 
democratic spirit, the splendid broad-mindedness of the men 
who stand at the head of affairs in these same colonies. Mr. 
Arnold White expressed the general fact when he wrote, in 
illustration of this discovery, that a man like Mr. Sedden, 
Prime Minister of New Zealand, ‘‘is physically, mentally 
and morally a Brobdingnagian when compared with the 
Lilliputians of Downing Street.”’ 

The instances need not stop there. In every one of these 
great colonies a new and educated manhood has arisen, and 
it keeps step with the march of thought and progress. In 
Australasia a federation of free governments has been almost 
ideally created, and although the members of it are nominally 
under the Crown they are in effect free, independent republics, 
and their affairs are very ably administered. We have only 
to step across the border to find how well some of this work 
is being done. The Canadian people livea free life; they are 
developing their wonderful country; they have politics as 
strenuous as our own ; their leaders are able and powerful, 
and their whole condition shows that spirit which is the finer 
flower of civilization. 

It is not that Great Britain lacks great men or that it is 
deficient in its intellectual resources. The real explanation 
of the impotence of Downing Street is the policy that keeps 
the vast interests of the world’s greatest empire in the hands 
of a few men who have neither the ability for statesmanship 
nor the energy for action. Suppose Great Britain should call 
upon the colonies to help out the crisis in Downing Street as 
it did to help upon the fields of South Africa. The British 
colonial soldiers won magnificent honors for bravery and 
efficiency. Of the mass of accusation against army blunder- 
ing that has come from Africa there has been no word against 
the colonial troops. We venture to say that if the colonial 
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statesmen should be put in charge in Downing Street t 
would be a new note and a new hope in the life of the Brit 
Empire. 

It would be the call of Great Britain to Greater ‘Britain 
the Greatest Britons, and the historians would have to s 
many pages in which to record the results. 
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The man who gets up to make the fire does none 
always get his share of the heat. 
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The Flag as an Asset 


HATEVER the enemies of Mr. Cecil Rhodes may k 
charged up against him, he has never been accus' 
lack of either common-sense or business acumen. Of al 
remarkable utterances of this remarkable man none is me 
likely to be remembered than the statement he made recet 
in an interview with an American newspaper correspon 
when he referred to the flag of Great Britain as ‘‘ the greate 
commercial asset in the world.’’ Great Britain is know 
every corner of the earth, for her ships carry the flag a 
among savage isles and into civilized ports. Even on 
own coasts the proportion of British mercantile flags to o 
own is often more than three to one. a 
Germany is beginning to realize the power of a nati 
emblem in starting business inquiry and quickening t 
and much of her machinery that goes to foreign lands n 
bears in enamel a miniature of her flag. 3 
The great English shipping firms that own large fleet 
vessels have standing rules governing the display of 
Union Jack; the result is that every one of their ships 
anchor in a foreign port flies its flag from eight o’clock in 
morning till sundown. ‘‘ What’s the use of wearing out fla 
by keeping them up all the time?’’ Ionce heard an America 
skipper say in a foreign port. ‘‘ My owners kick at { 
bunting bill as it is.’’ 
So long as the greater part of American trade going tof 
eign lands travels in foreign bottoms and under a foreign fi 
just so long will our merchants be sharing with anothe 
country the advertisement that their energy and enterpri 
entitle them to enjoy alone. Though it is proper to forbi¢ 
the use of the flag for advertising purposes direct, it is wel’ 
remember that the flag, in itself, constitutes the grea 
advertisement that the country possesses. We should ke 
up and ever increase the peaceful mercantile invasion of f 
eign lands and harbors with the flag. It cannot be seen the 
too often. Let every ton of merchandise and every piece 
machinery that leaves the country carry, on some part of | 
the eagle or the shield. It is the simplest, the best and 
most direct method for the enlargement of commerce. — 
flag is the greatest business asset we have, and trade 
follow it everywhere. 
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Reading about success is an incentive, but without 
action tt ts just about as useful as steam in a kettle, 
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Bankruptcy from Little LeaHKs 


ie IS possible to lose much by littles. A classic case is 
of the royal granary which was depleted of its sto 
a succession of ‘‘one rat came and took one grain awa 
another rat came and took another grain away.” S 
tunes are dissipated, and reputations are destroyed, 
health is ruined, and character itself lost—by little ext 
gances, little indiscretions, little negligences, little obliqui 
Benjamin Franklin was a great economist, not alone 
money but of time. He said: ‘‘ To teach a young m 
shave himself is as good as to give hima purse of gi 
He had reference to the minutes as well as the dimes it ¢ 
to patronize the barber. 
Elihu Burritt stopped the leak in his time and taughel ri 
self a dozen languages. Gladstone was equally wise, fo: 
read Plato in his carriage between Carleton Terrace and t 
Parliament buildings. & 
A prosperous man ascribed his success in business to h 
habit of permitting no particle of material to be unprodu 
He experimented and elaborated until he found a met 
disposing profitably of every atom left over. 
There is a man in New York who has in bank a good! 
sum of money which he calls his ‘‘’tis but fund.’? Wh 
tempted to needless expenditure by the specious plea, ‘“’ 
but a nickel, or a quarter, or a dollar,’’? he denies hi 
and drops the amount he would have spent into a portable! 
which is filled with amazing frequency. That is one 
stop the leak. ‘ 
More serious than any prudential matter are the little I 
in life by which vital energy is squandered and moral for 
is diminished, imperceptibly, it may be, through what v 
sometimes regard as inconsequential acts. Lack of order tI 
our methods of labor; indifference to the ‘‘ minor morals” 
hygiene, and the ‘‘ major morals’’ of honesty and truth; 
practical repudiation of personal responsibility; the n 
of duties which arise from our ethical and religious na’ 
these are the leaks which we must stop or be bankrupt i 
world’s eyes, and in God’s. z 


By Edwin A. Potter 


Treasurer National Good 
Roads Association 


REAT advances have 
been made by the 

cause of good roads since 
this subject was considered 
in national convention at 
Chicago last year. Two 
agencies have contributed 
powerfully to promote this 
interest: the National Good 
Roads Association, and the 
Office of Public-Road 
{ Inquiries of the United 
‘States Department of Agriculture. Altogether the most im- 
portant private ally which these public agencies have sum- 
‘moned to their assistance is the Illinois Central Railroad. 
This particular phase of the general campaign of education 
in the art of road-building is so striking and significant that 
_ it deserves especial emphasis. Nothing is quite so convinc- 
ing as actual, visual demonstration. 

This is what President W. H. Moore and Secretary R. W. 
/ Richardson of the National Good Roads Association thought. 
‘Mr. Martin Dodge, Director of the Office of Public-Road 
Inquiries, concurred in thisview. They determined to devise 
‘a plan by which short stretches of model roads should be con- 
structed in certain localities. Learning of this movement, 
‘and realizing that nine-tenths of the freight hauled by a rail- 
road must be carted by truck or wagon over a highway, the 
officials of the Illinois Central Railroad offered to furnish a 
“Good Roads Train’’ for demonstrating purposes along its 
line between Chicago and New Orleans. Experts from both 
‘the National Good Roads Association and from the Federal 
Office of Public-Road Inquiries manned this train, which 
was elaborately equipped with the finest road-making appa- 
-ratus, donated by the manufacturers. It is impossible ade- 
quately to state the good accomplished by this novel train. 
,Lhave not at hand the figures which record its operations, nor 
‘do they tell the full meaning of the model road-making in 
any sense of the word. 

So far as legislative work is concerned the National Good 
‘Roads Association has centred its energies on the following 
plan of campaign, outHned at the national convention in 
Chicago in 1900: Securing in the various States the repeal of 
_ Statute labor laws and the substitution therefor of the Ppay- 
_ ment of the usual road taxes in cash; securing legal provision 
“for the employment of vagrant, or tramp and convict labor in 
preparation of material for the construction of public roads; 
_ obtaining the passage of suitable State aid laws, and the 
‘appointment in every State, so legislating, of a non-partisan 
_ highway commission, to have general supervision over all 
_ road affairs; and securing suitable provision for governing 
;| the widths of tires used in hauling heavy loads. 
ca _ Regarding the necessity for this movement, it is sufficient to 
Say that the records of the Office of Public-Road Inquiries 
i . that ‘‘ it costs the farmers of the United States nearly 
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ree times more than those of Europe to market an equal 
tonnage. of farm products over primary roads. ”’ 

The coming of the horseless carriage will prove a powerful 
aid i in this cause, and the movements of this most modern of 
| over the 3,500,000 miles of roads in this country will 

4 help to transform them, speaking broadly, into good roads. 
Much was done at the recent session of the International 
Good Roads Congress, in Buffalo, to advance the interests of 
ry this important cause. In the vast stadium provided for the 
| exhibition features of the Congress, a demonstration in prac- 
_ tical road-building was given by a model force and equipment. 
| This attracted general and studious attention from the visiting 
_ public and its influence will be felt in results. 
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' The Raise-No-Wheat Movement 
| t By P. B. Weare 


1 

} | ECAUSE it runs absolutely counter to human nature, 
| the bread-eaters of the world have nothing to fear from 
the ‘‘ Raise-No-Wheat’’ movement which is said to be 
| Spreading rapidly throughout the Southwest. According to 
the reports from Kansas hundreds of farmers are signing a 
| compact not to put in an acre of wheat in 1902. An organiza- 
| tion on township, county or State lines is being systematic- 
ally pushed, and the*number of recruits already enlisted is 
| Z to be so great that the men behind the movement hope 
have practically every wheat raiser in the country pledged 

to abstain from sowing this crop in 1902. 
Of course, the reason urged for this movement is the great 
icrease in the price of wheat which it is expected to effect, 
id the consequent benefit which will come to the farmer. 
mowever, in one newspaper account of this ‘‘ gigantic 
‘ccheme’’ appears a significant line which reads: ‘‘ Each 
ner will contribute one dollar toward advancing the cause 
vhen he signs the agreement.’’ This may have quite as much 
to do with the energy with which the work of organization is 
i pushed as has the prospective bulge of the future wheat 
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market— for the one dollar initiation fee is a present cer- 
tainty to the promoters of the movement, and the high price 
of wheat is far from assured. 

This plan, however, is an outcropping of a certain phase 
of agricultural life which is both interesting and significant 
and has to be repeatedly met and exposed. There are a 
dozen sound reasons why a scheme of this kind cannot suc- 
ceed, but there is little need to go beyond the one already 
hinted at: human nature. 

Self-interest is probably no stronger among the farmers 
than in any other class; but it is certain that this fundamental 
trait of character has not been uprooted from the natures 
of tillers of the soil any more than from the natures of 
speculators, merchants or manufacturers. 

Therefore the moment any considerable number of wheat 
raisers in a certain territory take this pledge, those in other 
and perhaps remote sections determine to increase their acre- 
age of this cereal in order to get the benefits of the high 
prices resulting from the restrictive movement. Thousands 
of small farmers who, under ordinary conditions, do not pay 
much attention to wheat, would at once be drawn into this 
crop and would go to unusual expense to put their small 
acreage under the highest possible state of cultivation. 

Many of these farmers are outside the great wheat belt, 
and in districts of the Central and Eastern States, and they 
produce comparatively little or no wheat upon the chance of 
finding a high market. But should they believe that the 
chance is changed to a certainty and that they are insured a 
fancy price for wheat, they will not hesitate to come into the 
contest for this prize. 

Then, too, it is absolutely idle to suppose that the big 
wheat growers of the Dakotas, for instance, would enter into 
any compact of this kind when in possession of knowledge 
that the growers of the Southwest were banding together. 

In this connection it must be remembered that no crop so 
well prepares ground for a rich wheat yield as does flax, and 
that the Dakotas and Minnesota this year have 3,300,000 
acres in flax. This means that the Southwestern scheme 
would give the owners of this acreage about seven months’ 
notice in which to sow it to spring wheat. Provided they 
take a serious view of the movement under discussion, will 
they lose such an opportunity to get high prices for a big 
wheat crop? Never! And they have the added advantage 
of plenty of virgin soil well adapted to flax. 

Even if every man who signs a Raise-No-Wheat agree- 
ment were to abide faithfully by his pledge, the wheat crop 
for the year in question would, in my opinion, be much 
larger than if there were no restrictive scheme on foot. This 
phase of the movement is well illustrated by the history of 
the famous ‘‘ Hold-Your-Wheat’’ circular which was sent out 
anonymously in 1891 and was scattered broadcast among the 
farmers of the wheat belt. It met with a more general 
response than grain dealers thought possible. War clouds 
abroad came to the assistance of the scheme and sent the 
price of wheat up to one dollar. The farmers who had held 
for high prices became infatuated with greed for more and 
continued to stand out for a still greater advance. Then 
every grower in this country who was not in the scheme swept 
his bin clean; the wheat “‘ pits’’ of India were dug out, their 
contents were sold, and almost every corner of the earth 
began to contribute to the tide of this costly cereal that swept 
down upon the market. Before the men in the ‘‘ Hold-Your- 
Wheat’ league realized what was upon them, prices declined 
and did not stop until they reached forty cents. As a result 
the crop of ’91 was a millstone bearing down upon the market 
for about three years. 

It is fair, however, to raise the question: Will the farmers 
entering intosuch an agreement abide by it? My only answer 
is that there have been notable instances where they have not 
done so. Ina certain Southern State, about 1890, the cotton 
growers, almost to a man, joined in a scheme to put up prices 
by restricting the crop within certain limits. All went well 
until the crop was picked—and found to be larger than the 
normal yield! 

Another reason why any league for the purpose of largely 
increasing the price of a crop by holding its acreage within 
given and artificial bounds cannot succeed, is because it does 
violence to the most vital consideration of scientific farming 
—that of crop rotation. In the old days farmers very largely 
put in their crops on the basis of habit instead of science. 
The lot that gave a good yield of corn one year was, for that 
reason, planted to corn the next season. Now this practice is 
as generally obsolete as itwasthen common. To-day almost 
every farmer who makes any claim to intelligent methods 
has a crop scheme which covers a period of six or seven years, 
and which involves a changing, or rotative, plan, based 
upon well-determined scientific principles. To throw this 
scheme out of joint by a sudden departure—as would be abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the requirements of a movement like 
that under discussion — would involve serious loss and incon- 
venience and would deter the best class of farmers from such 
an undertaking. 

Then, too, it should be remembered that there is a good 
profit to the grower in the ruling prices of wheat. Constantly 
improving shipping facilities and steadily decreasing freight 
and carrying charges have increased his profits, while the cost 
of production has not increased. 

In other words, he is getting a good, fair return for his labor 
and investment, and may well afford to rest content therewith, 
instead of resorting to chimerical schemes which promise 
fancy prices, but which will profit him nothing in the end. 


By Henry B. F. 
Macfariand 


President William McKinley 
National Memorial Arch 
Association 


MEMORIAL ARCH in 
honor of President 
McKinley, in sight of the 
White House and the 
Capitol, erected by the con- 
tributions of all the people, 
seems a most appropriate 
expression of their unex- 
ampled affection for him. 
It is the object of the 
William McKinley National Memorial Arch Association to 
secure, by a national popular subscription, the construction of 
such a memorial in the city of Washington. The Association 
was organized and incorporated as the result of a mass-meet- 
ing of citizens of the District of Columbia. It was natural 
that the national capital should present this project to the 
country, for it is to be a national movement. 

The national character of the organization is well illustrated 
by its list of officers. Henry B. F. Macfarland, President of 
the Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, is 
President; Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, is Treasurer; Thomas F. Walsh, of Colorado, 
is Secretary. 

The National Vice-Presidents are: Chief Justice Melville 
W. Fuller, Admiral George Dewey, General Nelson A. Miles, 
Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Henry C., Potter, Bishop Edward 
G. Andrews, Rabbi E. G. Hirsch, Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
President of the United Societies of Christian Endeavor; Miss 
Helen Miller Gould, Mrs. Charles W. Fairbanks, President- 
General of the Daughters of the American Revolution; Mrs. 
George M. Sternberg, President-General of the Children of 
the American Revolution; Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, of 
California; Walter S. Logan, President-General of the Sons 
of the American Revolution; John Lee Carroll, General 
President of the Sons of the Revolution; Eli Torrance, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Grand Army of the Republic; 
General John B. Gordon, Commander of the United 
Confederate Veterans; John M. Schofield, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion; J. Edwin 
Brown, National Commander of the Union Veteran Legion; 
Robert St. G. Dyrenforth, Commander-in-Chief of the Union 
Veterans’ Union; E. R. Campbell, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Sons of Veterans; W. H. Hubbell, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Society of Spanish War Veterans; President Eliot, of 
Harvard University ; President Patton, of Princeton University ; 
President Harper, of the University of Chicago; President 
Jordan, of Stanford University ; Rector Conaty, of the Catholic 
University of America. 

President Roosevelt is an honorary member of the 
Association, having duly accepted his election and thereby 
expressed his approval of the movement. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, Honorable Lyman J. Gage, in taking the office 
of Treasurer brought strength to the cause as a representative 
of the Administration of President McKinley as well as of 
that of President Roosevelt, and the other members of the 
present Cabinet have been made honorary members. 

The question of where the Arch is to be placed in Wash- 
ington cannot be definitely determined now. But the prefer- 
ence of the Association is to place it at the Washington ap- 
proach to the proposed Memorial Bridge across the Potomac, 
which is to connect Washington with Arlington Cemetery. 

The arch will be the first memorial arch in Washington, 
and its size and character will be entirely worthy of its pur- 
pose and its position. It will be an object of especial 
interest to the constantly increasing number of visitors who 
come up to the national capital from all the States and 
Territories, and who would not see it if it were placed any- 
where else. It will be a gratification to millions who have 
enshrined President McKinley’s memory in their hearts. 

In order to answer numerous inquiries which will doubt- 
less recur in innumerable cases, I quote the following from 
the official statement of the purpose of the Association: 

“‘ Contributors to its fund will be made members of the 
William McKinley Memorial Arch Association. The Treas- 
urer, Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., will receive all contribu- 
tions and will forward certificates of membership to all con- 
tributors. Contributions of money may be handed to post- 
masters, managers of telegraph, telephone and express 
offices, or deposited with banks or other financial institu- 


Mr. Henry B. F. Macfarland 


tions, and newspapers. They are hereby authorized and 
requested to receive and transmit contributions to the 
Treasurer. The Association heartily invites and confidently 


expects the codperation of the Governors of States and 
Territories, of the Mayors of Cities, and all other public 
officials, of the press of the country, of the churches, colleges 
and schools, and of all organized societies; and requests that 
they will take immediate action to promote its objects by 
making and securing subscriptions. All communications 
except remittances should be addressed to Thomas F. Walsh, 
Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
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With the 
Evening | 
Tea 


and the very most that 
can be put in an air-tight can 
and sold for fifty cents. One 
pound five ounces of the 
celebrated 


Blanke’s 


Faust Blend 


Coffee 


If your grocer does not have it, write us, and 
send 60 cents in stamps, and we will send youa 
can by mail. 


Playing Cards 


Just received 3000 packs 
—the finest ever made — 

they retail at 75 cents. Send us 30 cents in stamps 
% and we will mail you a pack. 


C. F. Blanke Tea and Coffee Co. 


A BATH FOR 2 CENTS 


IS FURNISHED BY THE 
Victor Instantaneous 


Water Heater 
Is ready for use night or day; 
furnishes hot water stantly 
for bathing, shaving, sickness, 
and all domestic purposes when 
hot water is required. Uses gas 
or gasoline. Ask your dealers for 
it, or send for free catalogue. 


W. J. ADAM, Joliet, Il. 


Competent Agents Wanted 


who can earn &25 to R75 a week taking orders for 
*© SUN”? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 
Cheaper than kerosene, more light than ten 


electric bulbs. Needed in homes, stores, halls, 


churches, etc. Conforms to all insurance under- 
writers’ rulings. Write for terms. Mention | 
territory wanted. SUN VAPOR LIGHT 
CO. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 


Individual Communion 


Send for /ree catalogue and 
Outfits list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 


Box 104, Rochester, N. Y 
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Recaptured: A Philippine War Story 


(Continued from Page 7) 


now Dyer and Scott, with their beautiful, 
long breech-loaders at Battery Knoll, and 
Hawthorne with his Hotchkiss “‘ barkers”’ 
close to Block House 11, were sending their 
shells shrieking at the Insurgent works, their 
shrapnel bursting into deadly storm of lead 
that swept the parapets and silenced the bel- 
lowing Krupps. Through the upper stories 
of the houses in Santa Ana, built of frail 
bamboo, shell and lattice, the bullets came 
whizzing every moment, and the inhabitants, 
English, native and that one American house- 
hold, had taken refuge on the ground floors 
where, behind solid stone walls, they were 
safe. Safe from flying lead, that is, but not 
from flying foe. 

From the moment of his arrival late that 
Friday night Jonas Pettibone had been in 
terror. Young Sandoval, he who had so 
eagerly urged that the family should take 
refuge at his home at Taytay, where they 
could be under guard of his retainers and far 
from the possibility of interference, now could 
not leave his post of duty to escort them and, 
in his jealous passion, would not let them go 
without him. Every hour or so all Saturday 
he had managed to dart in to ask for Patty, 
pleading to see her, but the girl had shut her- 
self in her room and would not come down. 
Temporizing with Pettibone, he promised to 


| convey him Sunday beyond all possibility of 


capture, but well he knew that before mid- 
night, in all likelihood, the attack would 
begin. Not for an instant did he doubt that, 
when once the assault was ordered, he and 
his heroic compatriots, whirling the coward 
Yankee before them into the sea, would go 


| careering into Manila, masters of the great 


| not given way, 


city. Then he could return at will to Santa 
Ana and dictate terms to Pettibone—terms 
that would include Patty in the spoils of war. 
But Sunday morning had come with the 
coward foe’’ unshaken, and now the dis- 
heartened battalions of Ricarti were drifting 
back from the banks of the Tripa to the 
shelter of the intrenchments and the stone- 
walled inclosures of Santa Ana. Now the 
shrapnel began to burst in midair in front of 
his redoubts and spatter death throughout his 
lines. Now the huts and the houses, the 
great churchyard and the roomy convent 
began to fill up with dusky wounded, and 
stragglers and skulkers came huddling back 
into the Plaza. In gallant effort, Sandoval 
and his comrade officers rode, shouting and 
sword-waving, among them, and drove all 
uninjured soldiers into ranks again. 

At longer range the fight was renewed, and 
Sandoval took heart. The Americans had 
to be sure. It was a drawn 
battle for the time being, but, just so soon as 
reénforced by Pio del Pilar, Ricarti could 
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| order another assault and with overwhelming 


numbers sweep the opposite bank. Mean- 
time the Americans dare not strike. Vain- 
gloriously, therefore, he rode back to the 
Pettibone gate and, flushed with battle and 
the consciousness of personal valor, appeared 
before them, Pet and his hysterical spouse 
crouching to the floor in abject terror, Patty 


| almost scornfully ministering to them. 


The crash of Filipino musketry made Pet 
rave with apprehension. They must be fall- 
ing back! The Americans must be coming! 
““For God’s sake!—for pity’s sake—order 
the carriage and send me up to Pasig,’’ he 
pleaded. In vain Sandoval strove to reas- 
sure him. ‘‘ The Americans will be slaugh- 
tered,’’ said he, ‘‘if they dare venture to 
cross the Tripa. They dream not of the valor 
of our soldiers,’’? he declared, and ordered 
coffee served and breakfast cooked without 
delay. But even as he spoke the spat of a 
whistling bullet, tearing through the fragile 
lattice of the floor above, made Jonas cower 
lower, and the peal of the bugle called the 


| young staff officer to the Plaza. 


Carriage, guilez and carromata in front 
of headquarters were being loaded with 
wounded officers and official records. The 
reserves were forming in grim silence. The 


cheers of the earlier morning had died away. 
“Those accursed Yankees!’’ growled a 
trembling, grizzle-pated official, his brown 
face streaked with sweat. ‘‘ They have 
deceived us. They have thousands to our 
one!’’ Sandoval knew well what that meant 
—not that the enemy had gained a man, but 
that the Insurgent had lost his nerve. Turn- 
ing to a shaking little servant, he bade him 
seek the carriage and have it in readiness at 
the ‘‘casa Pettibone,’’ then hastened once 
more to the front. Lying down behind the 
foot-high ridges in the rice fields, crouching 
behind the earth parapets of their redoubts, 
aiming over the rough stone walls, Ricarti’s 


lines were still blazing at the opposite bank 
of the Tripa, sweeping the Concordia Bridge 
and sending a storm of Mauser and Remington 
bullets into the smoke bank that, hanging low 
along the stream, ever and anon jetted forth 
a fiery sheet, as in steady, well-aimed volley 
some Yankee platoon responded. Peering 
from an upper window of the convent, he could 
look out over the now deserted field toward 
the Paco suburbs, here, there and everywhere 
dotted by patches of pallid blue or dirty white, 
the abandoned dead of the Insurgent brigade. 
It was eight o’clock and Ricarti’s attack had 
failed. The signals from across the Pasig at 
San Felipe Neri and San Juan del Monte told 
of triumph for the Filipino cause and bade 
the brothers of Pilar’s division do their share 
and the day was won. But Sandoval could 
see with his strong glasses that San Miguel, 
commanding on the zone in front of Santa 
Mesa, had made no headway against the stal- 
wart lads from Colorado and Nebraska. ‘‘A 
Spanish victory!’’ he swore in bitter wrath, 
and then went bounding down the stairs. 
Once more he sought the presence of the girl 
whese beauty had enthralled, whose disdain 
had maddened him. Suppose the Yankee 
should advance or turn his guns on Santa 
Ana! then what hope had he of holding her? 
There stood the Victoria at the gate, the little 
stallions dancing with excitement, the pygmy 
cochero livid and shaking from fear. 

Bursting without ceremony into the pres- 
ence of the family, he found them reénforced 
by Jonas, Jr., scared but spunky. Even that 
inconspicuous citizen had some pride left, 
and the stiff stand of his fellow-countrymen 
had rejoiced his feeble heart. Coffee and 
food stood unnoticed on the table. Old Pet 
was crouching in a corner, Mrs. Pet moaning 
on a bamboo couch; Patty, pale but calm, 
was hunting through some of her father’s 
papers. ‘‘ You must find it!’’ he quavered. 
“Tt would ruin me if——’”’ 

He broke off with ashriek. Three Filipino 
soldiers came bounding in at the rear door, 
arms - still in their hands. Furiously 
Sandoval whipped out his glittering sword 
and demanded the meaning of this intrusion. 

“The Americans! The Americans!’ was 
their affrighted cry. 

Springing to the stairway he reached the 
upper story and gazed out over 


them toward the Tripa, and there he saw a 
sight which sent the blood rushing back to 
his heart. In long blue lines, at “‘ fighting 
intervals’’ the right of the Yankee brigade 
was already across the Tripa and sweeping 
steadily eastward toward the San Pedro road, 
his one means of escape to Pasig. The right 
centre was just emerging from the stream, 
four splendid stalwart companies of those 
big Washingtons. They halted one instant 
at the brink. The line blazed with flame, a 
sheet of hissing lead swept the field and tore 
through the thinning ranks to the south of 
Santa Ana. Then on. they came and in 
panic Sandoval leaped down the stairs. 
The crash of another volley straight from 
Block House 11 told that the second battalion 
of the Washingtons was coming too, and the 
splinters of lattice and shell work covered 
him as he leaped into the presence of the 
family below. 

“To the carriage!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You 
have not aninstant! You will be captured!’’ 
And with a howl of anguish Old Pet grabbed 
at his papers and rushed for the gate. 
“* Follow, Sefiora, follow,’’ he said. ‘‘ Assist 
the Sefiora,’’ he ordered the affrighted but 
docile soldiers; then sprang to Patty’s side. 
““Come, Sefiorita, come!’’ he cried. But 
she darted behind the table away from his 
appealing hands. 

Insurgent soldiers came hurrying in through 
the court, tearing off their uniforms and 
appearing in the white garb of the peaceful 
natives, seeking where to hide their arms. 
The crash of another volley not six hundred 
yards away and a glorious, full-throated cheer 
burst on the morning air, and drove the Tagal 
Captain to frenzy. With one catlike spring he 
cleared the narrow table, and, despite her 
furious blows, struggles and shrieks, seized 
the frantic girl in his armsand shouted to the 
soldiers for aid. Death was the only punish- 
ment they knew for disobedience, and at his 
demand they, too, pounced upon her, and, 
borne now by four little brown devils, poor 
Patty was rushed into the open air, through 
the gateway and out on the open Plaza. 

A fierce imprecation fell from the lips of 
Sandoval. Thecarriagewasgone. Terrified 
by the nearing clamor and uproar, the little 
team had darted away, and with the Tagal 
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soldiers dragging at their bits were plunging 
and rearing full three hundred yards up the 
square. There was no help for it; thither 
must she be carried; and, half-fainting, the 
frenzied girl was hurried along. Yet she did 
not lose hope or pluck. Nearer and nearer 
the glorious cheering came, borne on the 
breeze, the ringing bugles sounding the 
charge, the rifles rattling all along the line, 
and from the south and west front of the 
village the scattering shots of the Filipinos 
were dwindling away, as the demoralized 
defenders took refuge in flight. By dozens 
and scores the little brown men were scurry- 
ing past them in mad race for the river road. 
Was there none to help? none to save? 

Along the north side of the Plaza ran a high 
stone wall, and at the middle stood the orna- 
mental iron gate, now sternly closed, in front 
of the beautiful grounds and homestead of 
the Macleans. Patty’s imploring eyes caught 
sight of two or three stalwart forms in civilian 
dress behind the bars, and all her remaining 
strength went forth in one agonized scream 
for help. Then came a scene such as Santa 
Ana never knew before. Forth from the 
gateway burst three Anglo-Saxons and bore 
down full tilt on Sandoval. ‘‘ Don’t let them 
take me!’’ gasped Patty, and fainted. There 
were breathless questions, furious answers, 
Britannic bluster and Tagal threats, then biff! 
biff!—right and left handers that sprawled 
two of Patty’s bearers in the dirt. Biff! 
bang! and Sandoval’s half-drawn pistol went 
spinning one way, the owner another. 

“Quick! Back to the house!’’ ordered 
Maclean, and thither the victors carried the 
girl just as a sputtering volley-and a thrilling 
chorus of exultant cheers and shouts and sten- 
torian orders of ‘‘ Forward! Forward! Roll 
?em up! Swing around on the right!’’ told 
that the right wing of the Washingtons had 
carried the works, and now were bursting in 
through the native huts at the south, cutting 
off the retreat of Ricarti’s main body. In mad 
panic the scattering rebels were fleeing for the 
river beyond the great stone church. Sando- 
val, staggering to his feet, was swept away 
with them just as the blue-shirted leaders of 
the Washingtons came cheering and charging 
through the yards and pathways opposite 
Maclean’s and springing out into the open 
Plaza in a dozen places at once. 

For a few seconds the volleying broke forth 
again, as they spied the fleeing Tagals, but 
all along the opposite wall the belated ones 
threw down their arms and pleaded piteously 
for mercy. ‘‘Round ’em up. Gather ’em 
in, lads,’’ were the orders, and a tall young 
officer strode forward to Maclean’s gate as 
a smiling civilian appeared behind the bars. 

““Come in, Mr. Royal,’’ said he. ‘‘ We’ve 
got one of your prisoners here.”’ 

A moment later Jack Royal was ushered 
upon a scene that so long as he shall live will 
live with him, indelibly photographed upon 
the filmy retina of that intangible yet almost 
indestructible organ—the mind’s eye. In 
the safe shelter of the massive stone walls of 
the mansion, in an improvised sitting-room 
on the ground floor, three fair women were 
bending over a couch whereon lay, pallid, 
yet unspeakably lovely, a fourth. Wondering, 
big-eyed, flaxen-haired, curly-pated children 
hung about them. With an inarticulate cry 
of mingled joy, relief and love unutterable, 
the tall soldier threw himself upon his knees 
beside the couch, before them all, and 
folded the slender form in his strong arms, 
pillowed the pretty, disheveled head on his 
breast — all other captures forgotten. 

It was the sound — unwelcome, doubtless — 
of the General’s voice that brought Jack 
Royal back to earth. Maclean and _ his 
friends were extending welcome and con- 
gratulation. 

“But I heard the men at the gate say there 
was another prisoner in here,’’ said the 
Brigadier. ‘‘ What did that mean?”’ 

“Tt must have meant me, sir,’’ quoth Jack, 
mopping his happy face as he came forth into 
the sunshine of Santa Ana. 


Old Pet was not present at his daughter’s 
quiet wedding. From Filipino sources it 
was learned that Sandoval had lived to fight 
another day and died like a little man, facing 
the assault of Wheaton’s Flying Column on 
Cainta, but Filipino reports are always unre- 
liable. They would have it that Pet was 
drowned in the Pasig by the overturning of 
the danca in which he sought to escape from 
the pursuit of the Californians to San Pedro 
Macati, and that Madame had subsequently 
joined her fortunes with those of a wealthy 
““mestizo’’ merchant; whereas _ officers 
returning to the United States swore they 
saw Pet skulking about in Nagasaki, and 
everybody knows Madame, like Mrs. 
Micawber, would never desert her spouse. 
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(U.S. Senator) s 
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ure and approval. Your pic- 
tures of the Yankee countrymen of 
the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. 
I was born and bred among such 
people in old Concord.” 
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| down he explained to his friend: 
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Why Marquis Ito Refused a Pass 


Marquis Ito, the Japanese statesman, said, 
while in St. Paul recently, that of all the 
American customs that impressed him as 
peculiar the free transportation extended by 
the railroads of this country seemed most 
odd. 

““Why,’’ said he, ‘‘ should a railroad give 
away tickets? Every bit of mileage to them 
is the same as a piece of cloth to a drygoods 
firm. In Japan every one has to pay for his 
transportation. I never rode ona Japanese 
railroad for nothing in my life.’’ 

When the Marquis and party decided to 
proceed east from St. Paul over the 
Milwaukee line, the officials of the road 
extended to the distinguished Japanese and 
his companions the courtesy of the line and 
informed Mr. Ito’s private secretary that the 
tickets and the private car would cost noth- 
ing. The secretary was visibly embarrassed 
and shook his head dubiously as he left the 


| office of the company to convey the startling 
| information to his 


master. Shortly after- 
ward Marquis Ito appeared at the railroad 
office and insisted on paying for the tickets 
and the use of the special car. 

“Thave no claim on your esteemed com- 
pany,’’ said the Oriental. ‘‘I should not 
feel right in traveling over your most excel- 
lent road without paying for the great pleas- 
whee 

And so the Milwaukee officials were 
obliged to carry the Marquis and his party 
over their line in the same way as if they 
were just plain, every-day Americans. 


Governor Cummins at Play 


ON. A. B. CUMMINS, who 
has just been elected Gov- 
ernor of Iowa, is a great 
lover of children, and has 
two grandchildren of 
whom he is very fond. 

The campaign was very 
spirited, and Mr. Cummins 
could not give as much 
time as he wished to his 
political work, his law 
business and his corre- 
spondence, as well as to 
his home. But of all the 
numerous calls and duties 
that devolved upon him it 
was not his home that 
suffered, nor did he neg- 
lect his grandchildren, 
who live near by. 

Mr. Cummins usually left the office for his 

One evening a 


Hon. A, 8, Cummins 


PHOTO, BY WEBSTER, 
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| political friend wished especially to see him, 
| and, arriving at the office just after he had 
| left, determined to find him at his house. 
| Ringing the bell he was met at the door by 
Mrs. Cummins, who informed him that her | 


husband had gone out for a drive. 
Disappointed, the visitor turned to leave, 


| but suddenly remembered that perhaps he 


might yet catch Mr. Cummins at the barn. 
He accordingly turned back and went around 
the house toward the barn. As he neared the 
half-open door he heard the gleeful sound of 
childish voices. He slackened his pace and 


listened. 

“Get up there now! Get up! We’re 
going to Greenwood Park now! Gee, 
there!’ came from within. 


The political friend stepped inside and was 
surprised to see Mr. Cummins seated bolt 
upright in the carriage—no horse in sight — 
and holding on each knee a child, at the 


| same time shaking imaginary lines and a 


whip and talking to the supposed horses. 

Mr. Cummins seemed not at all surprised 
by the interruption. Putting the children 
“T have to 
find time to play with them once in a while. 
They enjoy it so much.’’ 

Mr. Cummins’ political début was made 
fourteen years ago when he was elected to the 
State legislature. In 1894 he opposed John 
H. Gear for the United States Senate. He was 
beaten. Six years afterward the contest was 
renewed and for the second time Mr. 
Cummins met defeat. 
died after serving six months of his second 
term, Mr. Cummins’ friends urged Governor 
Shaw to name their favorite to the vacant 
position. The Governor appointed Mr. 
Jonathan P. Dolliver instead, however. 

Early this year Mr. Cummins was urged 
to make the race for Governor and finally 


When Senator Gear | 
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Pan-American Souveni 
Coffee Spoon 


The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore 


Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. 


Many highl 


complimentary letters have been received from purchasers e 
pressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a fine souveni 


at so low a price. 


These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. 


They are made of 


best material, carefully and handsomely finished and fully guar- 


anteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. 


Spoon 


of like quality sold at 50 to 75 cents at the Exposition. 7 
Sent postpaid to any address for twenty cents in coin. 
In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name and - 


address plainly and mail direct to factory. 


If you do not wish 


to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt of price, 


without coupon. 


Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N.Y. Enclosed find twenty cents 


in coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir Coffee Spoon. 


NAME 


Address 


For comfortable, enjoyable and prompt travel between Chicago, Cleve- © 
land, Buffalo, New York and Boston use the famous through trains over the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about 
A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., CLEVELAND, O, ~ ‘P 
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(If you prefer Half-Morocco binding the price 


$3.00; if you don’t like it return it. 


will be $4.00.) You run no risk whatever. 


If you like it send us 


Anybody able to read plain English 


can use it, as the style is simple, though forceful, and the articles are arranged alpha- 


betically. 


It has been pronounced by many purchasers to be good value for $25.00. 


Yours to-day (after examination) for only $3.00. 


IT 1S 
A TIME-SAVER 


E. R. DU MONT, Publisher 
303-305 Dearborn St. 


IT IS 
A MONEY-EARNER 


CHICAGO 


THOSE WHO ANSWERED OUR ADVERTISEMENTS DURING THE PAST 
FOUR YEARS are now enjoying the benefit of this knowledge that pays from 


$100.00 a month to $100.00 a week ! 
You can hold such a position six months hence. 


Taught by mail 
72 pages of information sent 


free on request by ‘‘ The Original School.’’ — Answer THIS one NOW! 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 18, 167 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘To write for our 260- page free book 
Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a MAGIC 


PAYS: LANTERN orSTEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York 


MAGAZINES AND 


Cate™ 3000 “Noweeabens FRE 


OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU, 
J. M.Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, K) 


Toilet Articles of 
Sterling Silver 


Twenty complete sets in Sterling Silver and 
| six in Ebony are shown in our new 


CATALOGUE O 


SEND FOR IT 


It has endless suggestions for Christmas Gifts, 
and the prices range from fractions of the dollar 
to hundreds. 

It contains 168 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
of Diamonds, Watches, Rings and Jewelry in 
Solid Gold, and in Sterling Silver everything de- 
sirable in tableware, desk furnishings, cut glass, 
ebony and leather with sterling mountings. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


201 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


The largest dealers in the United States 
in Solid Gold and Sterling Silver by Mail 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


HOW TO GET 


A Shakespearean Classic 


FREE 


Tf you do not ownacom- 
plete Shakespeare, or if 
you own a complete set 
and the Notes are not 
sufficiently full and clear, 
if there are no satisfac- 
tory Glossaries, no 
Critical Comments, 
or no Helps to the study 
of the plays, send us 
your name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay postage, and we 
will forward to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, the Man” 


by Walter Bagehot. This essay is sold by other 
publishers at 50 cents a copy. With it we will 
send a fine photogravure plate of Shakespeare and 
a colored chromatic plate representing a scene 
from one of the plays, and hints regarding the 
study of the plays. Wemake this offer to enable 
us to give you some information regarding the 
best Shakespeare ever published, and it is 
made only to reliable men and women. Send 
name and address and six cents in stamps to pay 
postage. Mention THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. E) 
|] 78 Fifth Avenue New York 


Danner Sectional 
Book Cases 


Are the only ones equipped with adjust- 
able shelves and sliding doors. You 
couldn’t offer your book-loving friend a 
‘more appropriate Christmas gift. 

; Send for Catalog. 

| THE JONN DANNER MFG. CO., 21 Hicks Street, Canton, Ohio 


Made or saved. Print your 
own cards, &c., with a $5 
Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, $18. 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 
ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


HOW TO START A COLLECTION 
WHERE TO BUY AND SELL 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT THEM 
Send postal for sample copy. 
Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News 
2304 Park Row Bldg., New York. 


q TENT SEC URED Send for our Guide Book, 


i blication ever issued for free distribution. Patents 
red through us advertised without charge in The Patent 
d. Sample copy free. 


ICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


or FEES returned. FREE 
opinion as to patentability. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


| consented. After a memorable campaign he 
was nominated on the first ballot at the State 
convention out of a field of six candidates. 


The Boy Who Votes for Hanna 


F MARK HANNA doesn’t 
go to Heaven I’m honest 
enough to say that I don’t 
want to go there,’’ said 
the Rev. James Gray, pas- 
tor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of 
Ashley, Ohio. 

In explanation of his 
faith in the Republican 
leader, the Rev. Mr. Gray 
tells this story. He came 
to America from England 
when he was a boy and 
secured work as a farm 
hand in what is now 
Lakewood, a suburb of 


Cleveland. He was am- 

Hon. Marcus A. Hanna ats t d F h 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY PURDY, 1 10US oO stu y in t € 
oF BOSTON Cleveland schools and 


COPYRIGHT, 1900 


made the start with little 
money and no friends. He entered a gram- 
mar grade in the winter of ’77 and managed 
to get along by carrying the Cleveland Leader 
and by acting as janitor of achurch. One of 
his subscribers was Mr. Mark Hanna, and 
frequently when the newsboy came with the 
paper Mr. Hanna had a friendly greeting for 
him. 

The boy soon discovered that some one had 
spoken favorably about him to the Cleveland 
Herald people, and he was asked to take 
charge of the circulation of that paper on the 
West Side. This he accepted, retaining like- 
wise his Leader route. He succeeded in 
securing such an increase in the circulation 
of both papers that he could not furnish the 
money to pay for them daily as the news- 
paper offices required, for many of his ‘cus- 
tomers did not pay until the amount reached 
one dollar or more. 

Before long the newsboy found himself in 
debt at the offices considerably over $100, 
and as he had no bank account, and knew no 
one to go on his bond, it was decided by the 


business managers that he must surrender | 


his positions. He says that he could blame 
no one for this as he was comparatively un- 
known. 

On the final afternoon when he expected to 
wind up his career as a news carrier he left 
a paper as usual at the home of Mr. Hanna, 
at that time on Franklin Avenue. The emi- 
nent financier was in his garden and had a 
pleasant word for the youngster. 

““I want to say good-by,’’ said the lad; 
“‘this is my. last day.’’ 

‘“What’s that? ’’ demanded Mr. Hanna. 

The newsboy told him the circumstances. 

““ See here, boy, this won’t do!’’ exclaimed 
the magnate. ‘‘ You go back as usual to- 
morrow to your work.”’ 

The future clergyman did so and the cash- 
ier of the Herald greeted him as he entered. 

“ Gray,’’ said he, ‘‘ it’s all right about those 
papers; you needn’t pay until you get ready, 
and you can have all you want.’’ 

‘““This incident,’’ remarks the Rev. Mr. 
Gray, ‘‘may seem like a small matter to 
many, but to me it was of vital importance, 
and nothing gives me greater pleasure than 
to recite it when I hear Mr. Hanna maligned, 
as all such men are apt to be in the heat of a 
political campaign.”’ 

Some time afterward, when the youth had 
given up his news work and was devoting all 
his time to his studies in the West High 
School of Cleveland, the clerk of the school 
one day invited him into his office and 
informed him that he owed a considerable 
sum for tuition. The student replied that he 
had no money and that he had not known 
that he was expected to pay. Tuition, how- 
ever, was required, the lad being a resident 
of a suburb, and as he could not proceed fur- 
ther without payment he packed his books 
and went home. That night a knock came 
on his door and a young man in Mr. Hanna’s 
employ handed him a receipt for the tuition 
for the term. 

At the beginning of the next term the boy, 
having worked hard and earned enough at 
odd jobs out of school to pay his way, ten- 
dered the money. 

“"No,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘you will have 
thing has been arranged.’’ 

Mr. Hanna, says the clergyman, would not 
listen to any words of thanks. ‘‘I found,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘ that Mr. Hanna, in the same 
quiet way, had watched the course of many 
young men and had assisted them, always 
taking care that the feelings of those 
befriended should not be hurt.’’ 


nothing more to pay at this school; every- | 
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Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer 


to everyone who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. 


interesting 


Every- 


one subscribing One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly for 1902; the 
Double 25th Anniversary Number, superbly illustrated; and the Beautiful Christmas 
Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of Leslie’s Monthly will contain over 
1500 pages of the brightest and best reading, over goo illustrations, over 100 
short stories, many beautiful color plates, covers in colors, a different design each 
month. If you mention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post we will send, charges 
prepaid, this remarkable combination of literature and art together with the 


Elegant 1902 
Art Calendar 


portraying ‘‘Popular American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower,’’ all for 
$1.00. This calendar is a fine example of American art painted especially for 
Leslie’s Monthly by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous American water color artist. 
Art stores would charge 5oc. each for these calendars. They are 12% x 10 inches, 
tied with silk ribbon, lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 

The Anniversary Issue and Christmas Issue of Leslie’s Monthly are worthy 
of preservation as examples of the highest point attained in artistic magazine 
illustration in colors and black and white. 
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Among the fiction and bright special articles which will appear in Leslie’s Monthly 
during 1902 are products of the pens of Nansen, Zangwill, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, Ralph Connor, Booker T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, 
Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Maclaren, Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte and a multitude of others. 
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By subscribing $7.00 now you receive the Art 
Calendar and r4 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 
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Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will apply on your 
subscription sent to us should you accept the above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS. APPLY QUICKLY 


NN sOFRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York 
N Founded 1855 
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Tf you want a Christmas present of 
character and value for man or boy, 
This watch has 
attained a reputation for reliability 
extending around the world. It has 
become the standard of all low-priced 
watches in America and in many other 
countries. The factory output has 
steadily increased until the production 
has reached the enormous quantity of 
two million perfect watches per year. 
There are now many millions of satis- 
fied wearers of this famous watch and 
the number is still increasing. Send 
$1.00 for asample and see for yourself 
the greatest mechanical marvel of the 
age. Guarantee in every watch. 


Catalogue Free. 
For sale by 10,000 dealers or sent postpaid by 


get an “Ingersoll.” 


4 a hal 3 9 Vee Ne? wit ) a » 


Don’t neglect the old home! Add the greatest of modern improvements—Hot Water and Steam 
Systems — erected without in any way altering the house. The home is evenly, genially warmed 
throughout. Largest makers in the world —IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. Send for 


valuable booklet ‘‘The Homes Successful.’’ American Radiator Company, Dept. 8, Chicago 
e Oy 
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ASMITH & WESSON 


is the choice 
apanese Nav’ 


Catalogue of Latest Models 


for a Stamp. 


SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 


This is our popular No. 81. 
linen hose and heavy Horas com- 
bined with removable swive 


Double Swing Strop 


Other grades of this same pattern 
at 50 cents and $1.00. 


CATALOGUE FREE, showing illus- 
trations of our whole line of Torrey 
Strops with prices. See 
back of catalogue and learn 
how to hone your razor. 
’T will save you money. 

Send 4c. for sample Torrey 
NN Strop Dressing. Good for 
\\\\ azy strop, Whe ere deale rs haven't 
Torrey Strops we sell direct, 

postpaid, at same prices. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 


Box 2, Worcester, Mass. 


Battery Telephones, for lines up to 1,000 ft., 
per pair. Dry Battery, 20 cents cell. 

Complete Bell Outfit, with directions, $1.00. 

Medical Magneto, very powerful and durable, 

Medieal Coil, with cords and handles, $1.25. 

*#10.00 Medical Battery, $4.00. 

Electric Railway, complete, battery, rails, etc., 

Pan-Am. Telegraph Outfit, complete with book, $2.00. 

Above prices eash. F. 0. B. New York by Express. 

Manual of Telegraphy, by mail, 5 cts. 

J... BUNNELL & CO., Electrical Mfrs. 

Cireulur of Novelties Free. 20 Park Place, New Yo 


$1.00 


$3.50. 


rk. 


KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
iron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 0-109, Muncie, Ind. 


| one of the Coast mines here at Axim. 


| did tell you that?” 


| yourself. 


THE. SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Finger of HanKin 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


That 
followed the habit of most gold mines by 
going pop. But they’ve found magnificent 
quartz reefs on either side of his property; 
and so the ground has been valued at ninety 
thousand pounds; and, what is better still, 
has been sold for eighty thousand pounds 
and paid for. That’s Nancy’s now, and noth- 
ing would suit her but that she must come 
down here and give you news of it herself.’’ 

““My God!’’ said Seale. Then after a 
minute he added: ‘‘ But what have you come 
down for?”’ 

“ Because,’’ said Charteris slowly and 
quietly —‘‘ because I love her.’’ 

“You love Nancy! You! You love that 
child! But there, I suppose she’s grown up. 
Well, are you going to tell me next that the 
pair of you are to be married?”’ 

Charteris looked at him queerly. 

“Shouldn’t you mind,’’ he asked, ‘‘if I 

““T shouldn’t like it. To be candid, I 
don’t particularly care for you, as you know. 
But I suppose she’ll marry some day. I 
always have pictured that, ever since I’ve 


| been on the Coast, because, you see, she must 


be provided for in some way.”’ 

“But, man! don’t you care for her your- 
self?”’ 

“Care for her!’’ Seale gave a mirthless 
laugh. ‘‘If you knew what I’ve been doing 
here all these years you wouldn’t ask that. 
Of course I care for her.’’ 

“ But how?”’ 

“Oh, I’ve never defined it. 
suppose, or like a brother. 
were the best of friends.’’ 

“Seale, you’re a fool. Kid, 
she’s a woman. She’s the 
I’m not going to talk. 


Paternally, I 
That kid and I 


you say!— 
loveliest — but 
You must see for 
Only, don’t you go upstairs and 
make any mistake. She’s got no daughter’s 
feeling for you, or sister’s; and if you go and 
break her heart over any nonsense of that 
kind I’ve got it in me to shoot you for your 
pains. I’ve had my life ruined for me dur- 
ing these last months by you being in the 
way, and if hers is to be spoiled too by your 
blundering you can understand that I shall 
very badly want to kill you.’’ 

‘““Wait a minute,’’ said Seale unsteadily. 
““This has come upon me with so much sud- 
denness that I can hardly grasp ——”’ 

““T have no more to say to you,” said 
Charteris, and he went out into the dazzling 


| sunshine of the Marina, where the shouting 


negroes were carrying loads over the brick- 


red dust. 


Seale swayed and tottered, then pulled 


| himself together with an effort, and went up 


the stairs which led to his house above. 
Nancy knew his footstep and met him at 
the door, a radiant vision in tropical white. 
He felt himself entangled by her arms. 
Her lips were against his ear. ‘‘ Oh, Ted! 
my love,’’ she was saying to him; “‘I could 
not wait for you any longer. Ted, darling, 
Ihadtocome. Oh! my own love, if you only 
knew how I have hungered for you, you would 
have come to me sooner.’’ 

Then Seale’s eyes were opened. He did 
not make the blunder which Charteris had 
warned him against. He felt no inclination 
that way. A new feeling toward the girl 
surged within him like a glow of fire. 
‘‘ Sweetheart,’’ he whispered back to her, ‘‘ I 
never knew you would be like this. If I had 
known, I could never have kept myself away 
from you.’’ 


Red 


Preparing the Impromptu 


REAT orators have generally refused to 
speak on the spur of the moment on 
important themes. Demosthenes, the king of 
orators, would never speak in a public meet- 
ing without previous thorough preparation. 
Daniel Webster, when once pressed to speak 


| on a subject of great importance, refused, say- 


| to master it. 


ing that he was very busy, and had no time 
When a friend urged that a few 
words from him would do much to awaken 


it is because I do not allow myself to speak 
on any subject until my mind is imbued with 
it.’ On one occasion, Webster made a re- 
markable speech without notes before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard Univer- 
sity, when a book was presented to him. 
After he had gone, a manuscript copy of his 
eloquent ‘‘impromptu’’ address, carefully 
written, was found in the book, which he had 
forgotten to take away. 


| public attention to the subject, he replied: | 
“If there be so much weight in my words 
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Christmas is the 


Merriest Christmas. 


Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one 
often finds the greatest charm of picture taking. 
The children, the children’s tree, the visit at 
the old home, the flash-light at an evening 
gathering, the merry sleighing party, the home 
portraits of one’s friends—all these offer sub- 
jects that have a personal interest, that one 
cherishes more highly as the years go by. 


“KODAK ae stands for all that is Best in Photography. 


a e 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 


Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. 
. Christmas Booklet free at the Dealers or by Mail. 


EASTMAN HODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For Ten Weeks’ Subscription — 


PUBLIC OPINION is now an indispensable 32 
page weeKly magazine, comprising in its 52 issues | 
grand total of over 1700 pages of reading matte: 
and over 1000 illustrations, including reproduc- 
tions of the cleverest current cartoons. Its reade 
independent of other periodicals, are fully abre 
of the times, sufficiently well posted to disc 
with intelligence all sides of every question of t 
hour, whether political, religious, educa 
tional, scientific, financial, literary, or artistic. 

PUBLIC OPINION’S field is as wide as the range of 
human interests. It is read by more representative 
people than any other weeHKly magazine. In additio 
to its own editors, its staff comprises the editors 
the 3000 dailies, weeKlies, and monthlies require 
to produce one weekly issue of PUBLIC OPINION 


THIS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER gives you ten numbers, ab< 
350 pages (regular price, $1.00), for the price of one issue (ten cents) —the co 
of postage. Sendat once your name, address, and ten cents (coin or stamps) 


PUBLIC OPINION, 12 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORH, N. 


IT TAKES FIVE CATALOGUES 


prinied in five different languages, to tell the people of the many points of superiority of our 


SUCCESSFUL INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


One 200 egg machine will hatch more chicks than 20 steady old hens each time it is filled with 
eggs. They will be stronger, more healthy chicks, too. These machines will do for you just 
what they have done for thousands of others. Write for 158- -page Catalogue, enclosing 6 cents to 
pay postage. We ship machines and handle correspondence for the East from our new house 
in Buffalo. Write nearest office. 


Des Moines Incubator Co., Box 548, Des Moines, lowa, or Box 548,-Buffalo, N. Y- 


THE QUEEN HYGIENIC $9 50 
KITCHEN CABINETS From 4 


The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented. They are worth three closets. 
time, trouble, apace, labor and money. Have convenient receptacles for all hal 
utensils, cereal products, spices, table linen, etc. We manufacture 20 styles in 
sizes, ranging in prices from $2.50 upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catal: 
We will save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and Household Furnit 1 


social, 


Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s aie 


CATALOGUE 


P N M A SHIP! SELF TAUGHT. |The mn , Moving Picture Machi 
almer metho oO I) i 

Muscular Movement } STEREOPTICONS MONEY pate 

writing teaches any Hl ing the Publie. Nothing affords better op 


one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easy tolearn. Aids to a better position. 88 
Lessons postpaid 25 cents. hese complete lessons and 
in addition; :newspaper illustration, off- hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 

tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 

Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


The Greatest Story of the Negro 


The most valuable book ever written on the days of slavery 
and the subsequent development of the negro race. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND WORK 


By Booker T. Washington 
An autobiography of the most remarkable negro of to-day, told 
with a fascinating story of conditions as they were and are. 
magnificent incentive for effort for every one. 400 pages, 80 illus- 
trations — $1.50 postpaid. Return at our expense if not O. K. 
AGENTS — Our heavy campaign of advertising has created a demand for this 
book all over the United States. Now is the time to write for our proposition and take 
advantage of the demand. Every representative is making money. Write to-day. 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., 21 Main Street, sid ill. 


tunities for men 
small capital 
) start your fur 


offer fully exp! 
everything,sent 

CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 
225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, 
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=] BOOKS WORTH HAVING 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information. This series combines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, 
it is compact and readable. In this busy, bustling age it is required that the information which books contain shall be ready to hand and be presented in the 
clearest and briefest manner possible. These yolumes are replete with valuable information, compact in form and unequalled in point of merit and cheap- 
mess, They are the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which they treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who 
has the desire for self-improvement can afford to be without 
them. They average 200 pages, are 6 x 42 inches in size, 
ACH 50 S well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, ACH 50 C TS 


with a heavy paper wrapper to match. 


ETIQUETTE _ DEBATING PARLOR GAMES 


By Agnes H. Morton, Success in life is often marred By William Pittenger. There is no greater ability By Helen E. Hollister. ‘‘ What shall we do to amuse 
by bad manners. A perusal of this work will prevent than the power of skillful debate. Here are directions ourselves and our friends?” is a question frequently 
such blunders. It is a book for everybody, for the | for organizing debating societies, and suggestions for | propounded. ‘This complete volume most happily 


select sets as well as for the less ambitious. The sub- all who desire to discuss questions in public. Also a answers this puzzling question, as it contains a splen- 
ject is presented in a bright and. interesting manner | list of over 200 questions for debate, with arguments | did collection of all kinds of games for amusement, 
and represents the latest vogue. both affirmative and negative. entertainment and instruction. 

By Agnes H, Morton. Most persons dislike letter By William Bee CASt you not give 6 MAGIC 
writing because they fear they cannot say just the | for the ability to respond to them? No need to give By Hite Stanyore Uhis book so clearly states every- 


right thing.’ This admirable book not only shows by much when -you.can learn the art £ his li thing that any one with ordinary intelligence can learn 
numerous examples just what kind of letters to write | hook. It will Yell Rorhow £6 do it: Seige wher ye to Peon ate trick that pee Mia + embxeces sul 
for all occasions, but it teaches the reader to become by example, it will show you the way, and detailed descriptions of all the well-known tricks 


N i antackou nuchedtoriomalletterveiter: with coins, handkerchiefs, billiard balls, hats, flowers 
Oran P & = cards, etc. Illustrated. ; : : : 


: QUOTATIONS eae FLOWERS 
By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compilation of pithy By Eben_E. Rexford. Every woman loves flowers, PRA CTICAL PALMISTR VY 


ae - ; but few Succeéd in growing them. With the help so 
Ayah ae oot pire sini ko Ne beet clearly given in this volume no one need fail. It treats By Henry Frith, Palmistry is one of the most 
ment. It contains all the popular quotations in current mainly of indoor plants and flowers, those for window popular subjects of the day. More people would be 
use, together with many rare bits of prose and verse gardening, -all about their selection, care, light, air, interested in it if they properly understood it. This 
not usually found. warmth, etc. volume furnishes full and trustworthy information on 


DANCING the subject, and by means of it any one will be able 
SLIPS OF SPEECH By Marguerite Wilson. A complete instructor, be- 


to read character fully and accurately. Illustrated. 
By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them? | ginning with the first positions and leading up to the 


The best of us do, Why not ayoid them? Anyone | square and round dances. A full list of calls for NURSING 
with the desire for self-improvement can. No neces- square dances, the etiquette of the dances and 100 By Se Virsinia Lovi Non Hola tl 
sity for studying rules of rhetoric or grammar, when figures for the german. Illustrated. Rete Mile ee SUROMSED OIG TS DERMAREIELY 


this book can be had. It teaches both without the free from sickness, and it generally appears when no 
provision has been made for it. Not every one can 


eae. CONUNDRUMS ufford a professi 
Z a professional nurse, but no one need be with- 
PRONUNCIA TION BrRDeaieiiersmecenindsec crarctintellectialvess out this work. It is the next best thing to a trained 


= 2 . . . yA s nurse, as any one can easily follow its instructions, 
By John H. Bechtel. What is more disagreeable than ercises which sharpen our wits and lead us to think The faitect particulars are given for the care of the 


a faulty pronunciation ? No defect so clearly shows | Quickly, This book contains an excellent collection of Sone eerie : 2 § Bk Sor oe 
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busy merchant or lawyer, the thoughtful clergyman or and supportof Cavendish. No household in which the every-day affairs, and thus forestalls them against 
teacher, the wide-awake schoolboy or girl. game is played is complete without a copy of this book. | mental worry and financial loss. 
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DRAWN BY F. R, GAUGER AND JAMES PRESTON 


By Albert J. Pe ae 


U. S. Senator from Indtiana 


THE CZAR’S RIGHT-HAND MEN IN MANCHURIA * 


7 

REQUENTLY a gang of 4 thousand Chinamen 
have but a single yellow-muistached Russjan as 
their overseer, but this single overseer keeps 
them at work by a system of bosses. They are 
divided into companies and these companies into 
squads, and each squad has its Chinese boss. These 
overseers you will find respectful, disciplined, of 
only subordinate intelligence, but every one of them 
endowed with the personality of command. Certain 
it is that the multitudes of laborers are well managed. 
Go to their huts when the day’s work is done and 
have your interpreter engage them in conversation. 
Some are smoking tobacco—why do Chinamen never 
chew ?—some smoking opium, some gambling. 
You are treated courteously, offered food and tobacco, 
and there is no unwillingness to talk freely with you. 
““We are very contented indeed with our lot,’’ was 
the free translation of the interpreter talking to a 
Chinese laborer, who with more than a thousand 
comrades was building an immense grade. ‘‘ Many 
of us were Boxers. There is no use going into the 
reason why—maybe we were misled and maybe we 
received orders. We like the way Russia treats us. 
We have work to do, are told how to do it and get 
paid for it. We don’t know and we don’t care who 
governs the country. All we want is to make money 

so that we can buy food and tobacco and opium.”’ 
Connect this remark of the railway laborer in 
Manchuria with the observation of a highly edu- 
cated English-speaking young Chinese merchant of 
Shanghai, met as a fellow-traveler in Japan—‘‘I 


don’t care who governs us and I don’t know a single 


Chinese merchant who does care. All we want is 
an opportunity to do business and make money.’’ 


At Masterful Constructive Engineer 


We have observed the soldier, the priest, the 
subordinate officials, the bosses, even the labor- 
ers. Let us now become acquainted with the 
constructive minds on the ground. At Nikolsk, 
Harbin, Vladivostok, wherever emergency or in- 
clination calls him, you will find the Engineer- 
in-Chief in charge of the Manchurian Railway — 
that most extraordinary example of what is 
called ‘‘ progress’’ now under construction in 
the world, on which the Russian Government 
will have expended before its completion one 
hundred and fifty million dollars. 

Engineer-in-Chief Tugovitch is, perhaps, sixty 
years of age, of powerful physical frame, face 
glowing with intelligence, an eye dull in lustre 
but keen in suggestions of quick mentality. 
Tugovitch is the personal selection of Russia’s 
master mind, Witte, Minister of Finance. For 
nearly forty years he has been in active service. 
He was a military engineer in the Russo-Turkish 
War. Hewas the engineer of the Trans-Caspian 
road. Again he was employed in difficult engi- 
neering work in the mountains of Bessarabia. 
There is not a practical feature of railway build- 
ing, from the placing of ties or the bolting of 
rails to the planning of lines and the thinking out 
of systems, of which Tugovitch is not master by 
experience as well as by ability. 

And, like nearly all the men who struggle to 
the top through the civil-service grades of 
Russia’s administrative system, Tugovitch is a 
planner of empire, a moulder of the future, a 
suggester of material schemes for the seizure 
of power and opportunity by the Russian 
Government. For example: Tugovitch many 
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years ago proposed that the Czar should build the 
railway from Sinope, just beyond Constantinople, to 
Bagdad, thus controlling the commerce of Asia Minor 
and holding Persia in the inextricable grasp of 
Russia. It is said that Witte approved the scheme. 
But Witte was then only the head of a department in 
the ministry of finance, andthe Cabinet rejected the 
Persian proposition.. It wds.a mistake of which 
Germany took quick: adyantage. For Gefmany is 
now building this railroad. It is a part of Germany’ s 
strategy, which has usurped the-past power ‘of England 
and the future possibilities of Russia in the Turkish 
Empire, across Asia Minor and through Persia, even 
to the Gulf. If you ask what all this means, the 
answer is so simple as to be startling. It means 
some 20,000,000 of consumers in Turkey, several mil- 
lions, more in Asia Minor and some 15,000,000 in 
Persia; and that is something to interest factory own- 
ers and factory laborers and agriculturists, and every- 
body else who has anything to sell. 


Why the Manchurian Road was Buiit 


Tugovitch is very frank and free in his expression of 
opinion. More than five years ago he went through 
Manchuria on horseback over every possible line of 
the proposed road. He personally selected the routes 
which the various lines were to take. ‘‘I know 
the road was not built for the purpose of seizing 
Manchuria,’’ said he ‘‘nor, as dreamers declare, for 
the purpose of ultimately controlling China, It was 
built fora plain engineering reason—namely, because 
of the impracticability of water transportation down 
the Amur and Shilka Rivers. You have been over 
that route yourself. The rise and fall of water in 
those rivers make navigation impracticable.’’ (It 
had taken me more than four weeks to go a 
distance on those rivers which was scheduled 
for eight days.) ‘‘ The engineering difficul- 
ties and financial cost of continuing the 
Siberian line along the Amur River are plain 
to everybody who takes the journey. And 
yet, having built the Siberian Railroad as far 
as we have, it was necessary to complete the 
line continuously to Vladivostok. Manchuria 
was between our lineand Trans-Baikal Siberia 
on the west and our port at Vladivostok on 
the east. The plains, valleys and passes of 
Manchuria afforded a route almost straight, 
and one which, in comparison with the diff- 
cult Amur route, is cheap and easy. This 
fact of physical geography and engineering 
science was the origin of the Manchurian 
Railway. Of course, when it became pos- 
sible to lease Port Arthur and Talienhwan for 
a short period and thus havea railway outlet 
to the very thick and centre of the human 
activities of the Orient, common-sense sug- 
gested the extension of our line to those ports. 

‘““That is absolutely all there is in the pur- 
pose and consequences of the building of this 


road. Russia cannot colonize this territory 
if she would. The Russian cannot compete 
with the Chinaman as a merchant, as a 


laborer, as anartisan. Now that safety and 
order have been established as a necessary 
consequence of guarding our railroad, China- 
men are pouring into Manchuria literally by 
the hundred thousand. So far, then, from 
the Russian peasant crowding out the China- 
man in this country the very much more 
serious question is: How shall we preserve 
Siberia and even Russia from Chinese com- 
petition? The contract with the Chinese 


Government for the construction of the road provides that the 
Chinese Government may take it off our hands in thirty-six 
years, and that in any event it shall become the absolute 
property of China in eighty years. I think, and al! the 
deeper students think, that exactly this will occur. You 
ask why, then, are we expending all of this energy, all of this 
money in constructing the road at all? It is to complete the 
Siberian road, as I tell you.”’ 

This same question was asked of another official, who 
made a similar answer, but added: ‘‘I admit that is no suffi- 
cient answer to the question. And there is no sufficient 
answer to the question nor to any of the schemes for the 
extending of Russian empire. We are moving forward, 
always moving forward in each particular and specific case 
without knowing exactly why. The practical and immediate 
reasons against each of our advances for more than a century 
have been overwhelming, and most Russians, as individuals, 
have been opposed to them; and yet the command is 
‘ Forward,’ still ‘Forward’ and ever ‘ Forward.’ It is as 
if we were impelled outward and onward by some unseen 
hand.’’ 

Sure enough, nearly every Russian met in Russia and 
Siberia was against the acquisition of Manchuria; and yet 
all of them were willing to fight rather than abandon it. 


The Striking Personality of Grodekoff 


General Grodekoff, Governor of Eastern Siberia and Man- 
churia, and Admiral Alexieff, executive representative of the 
Russian Government in South Manchuria and upon the Ori- 
ental seas, were all very frank, very open and astonishingly 
independent in their opinions—astonishingly independent, 
that is, from the Anglo-Saxon viewpoint, which is that all 
Russians, and especially all officials, have the same opinion, 
and that that opinion is formulated for them at St. Petersburg. 
Let us observe what manner of men are these overlords of the 
Czar’s civil, military and industrial forces in Manchuria. 

You will hear about General Grodekoff a thousand miles 
before you reach the capital where he has his headquarters. 
He is one of those vital personalities about whom there is 
individual interest and mouth-to-mouth gossip. ‘‘He is a 
simple man,’’ you will hear one remark. Another will say, 
“General Grodekoff is the hardest worker in all Russia.’’ 
‘““A hard worker, yes! but not so hard as Witte, is he?”’ 
a third will interject. ‘‘ General Grodekoff fought with 
Skobeleff,’? remarked a German-speaking Russian merchant, 
as our boat slowly paddled down the Shilka River. ‘‘ He did 
more than that; he was one of Skobeleff’s prime favorites,’’ 
said another. (Skobeleff is the hero of all Russians. To 
have it said that ‘‘He fought with Skobeleff’’ is a greater 
distinction than a title.) ‘‘ He is a bachelor; he has always 
been too busy to marry,’’ said another, and much more of the 
like. 

And so from a medley of chance remarks, most of them 
praise, some of them censure, but all of them personal and 
full of color, the individuality of General Grodekoff,. who 
wields all the absolute powers of the Czar throughout a terri- 
tory as large as the United States east of the Mississippi 
River, grows upon you until it becomes a living thing. And 
how simple, how direct, how strong this man is you must lose 
no opportunity to observe. 


A Russian with American Business Methods 


Ask for an audience, then, the afternoon of your arrival at 
Khabaroff. It is customary to receive callers only in the fore- 
noon. But audience is granted not for the next day, nor for that 
night, nor in an hour, but instantly. There isno ‘‘ redtape”’ 
here, then, but an air of business curiously American. An 
adjutant meets you at the door and conducts you through an 
anteroom into an impressive audience chamber where the 
Governor-General receives deputations, delegations, commis- 
sions of every kind from any portion of the sub-empire which 
he rules for the Czar. At one end of this room is a raised 
platform with three great chairs upon it, back of which hang 
the portraits of the Czar and Czarina. On either side and in 
front of this platform two quick-firing guns command the hall. 
The impression is that of naked power. Youcan understand 
that a deputation of Chinese received in this hall would go 
away with an idea of sheer force instantly available. The 
hall in which the Spanish Governor-Generals received in 
Manila is elegant, even sumptuous, and adorned with pic- 
tures, and the caller received the atmosphere of luxury, but 
not of power. Can we not find a lesson in the contrast? 
Again, the hall in which the Chinese Emperor received looks 
quite noble at first glance. But at the second glance you see 
that the magnificent columns are not real, but covered with 
paper, the grandeur a flimsy fraud; the appearance of majesty 
a pretense. But Grodekoff’s audience chamber is plainness, 
simplicity —power; and here again in this contrast can be 
found a lesson—an explanation of the decay of Chinese 
authority within Chinese dominions and a justification of the 
gradual advance of Russian authority in its place. 

But you do not stop in this audience chamber. You are 
taken through into a plain office with plain desk and many 
papers in neatly arranged bundles. In a moment a quick 
step is heard and through the door of an inner room General 
Grodekoff himself comes forward to greet you. He is short 
in stature, broad-shouldered, bald-headed, full-bearded, nerv- 
ous of speech, direct in manner. He is dressed in uniform 
of course, and wears his trousers inside his boots according 
to the universal Russian custom. He talks quickly, with pre- 
cision of idea and directness of manner. Force, energy, 
keenness, masterfulness—these are the impressions he makes 
upon you. He knows all about President McKinley and 
admires him, of course. He knows all about President 
Roosevelt, too (then Vice-President), and speaks of incidents 
in his career. You get the notion, though, that Grodekoff has 
not been a great reader of books, and that the reason is that 
he has been too busy. He has been the maker of materials 
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for books. He was an officer under Skobeleff. He knows all 
about Afghanistan from having tramped and ridden over and 
through it. The same is true of Persia. On all these sub- 
jects he has clear and vigorous personal opinions. 


First-Hand Knowledge of the World 


Turn where you will you find this deputy of the Czar 
informed, usually at first hand and from personal observation. 
Where it has been impossible for him tosee for himself he has 
learned from the lips of those who have seen. He knows all 
about our situation in the Philippines and is not reserved in 
his opinion. He is a master of the Chinese conditions in 
comprehensive generality and in particular detail (the secret 
of this was learned later in China itself). Most of all, you 
note his unhesitating frankness. No matter what the subject, 
he does not pause for ready and full reply; and, if there is 
hesitation, he leads the conversation himself. Above all, 
there is no attempt to impress or to please or to do anything 
else than simply to meet you face to face on any ground of 
possible mutual interest. To sum it all up, you find that he 
is a man so absorbed in his work that he has given his whole 
life to that. And this is the quality of man whom the repre- 
sentatives of other nations must meet and overcome wherever 
their interests conflict with those of Russia. It is a consider- 
ation worthy of as much thought as the subject of Oriental 
markets and Oriental statesmanship itself. For America will 
not be permitted to have her own way on the Pacific, in the 
Orient or in any other place in the world until such highly 
equipped and devoted men as General Grodekoff are met and 
reckoned with; and Germany has just such men, too. 

Two more examples of the intellectual agencies employed 
by Russia in Manchuria and you have enough data from 
which to form a fair estimate. Admiral Alexieff, with head- 
quarters at Port Arthur, makes upon you the impression of 
almost abnormal alertness. He, too, is a bachelor. His life 
also has been devoted, with the enthusiasm of a boy, to the 
growing power of Russia. He is perhaps fifty years of age 
and instinct with nervous energy. His step is impetuous. 
The whole movement of the man is full of dash. His speech 
is the vocalization of force; his attitude, even when sitting, 
in conversation, is that of bolt-upright intentness. Alexieff 
also is informed; also, he is very frank, open, never hesita- 
ting to formulate a reply and giving you his opinion quite 
offhand. And if one goes away who had come to take the 
measure of this man he will find this one expression repeat- 
ing itself again and again: ‘‘ Equipped, well equipped.”’ 


At Wonderful Administrator of Railways 


Let us now take a type of railway administrator who is 
neither governor nor engineer nor soldier, and yet who is 
every one of them in education, experience and natural apti- 
tude. The best type of civil officer that Russia sends to do 
her work is Mr. Girshmann, the administrator of the southern 
divisions of the Manchurian Railway. A very hearty, off- 
hand man you find him. He, too, was a soldier in the 
Turkish War; he, too, has seen service in the Caucasus; he, 
too, has constructed other railroads for Russia; he, too, has 
read many books and been instructed by personal experience. 
He gives you the impression of steady and informed intelli- 
gence, thoroughly awake and wellin hand. Like Grodekoff 
and Alexieff, he is an incessant worker. Having had a hard 
day and night, the interpreter wanted a little rest. ‘‘ Why!”’ 
exclaimed Mr. Girshmann, ‘‘I have not had a wink of sleep 
for two nights running, and I feel quite fresh.’? The occasion 
for this unusual exertion was the destruction of his grades and 
bridges by the great flood of last August. 

The energy of this administrator, his attention to details 
and his comprehensive knowledge suggested inquiry con- 
cerning him. It was found that he was at work usually ten 
and sometimes eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, every 
day of the year. That was very much like an ambitious 
young American building his fortune in one of the great cities 
of the United States; and yet this man was an imperial rail- 
way administrator in South Manchuria, more than fifty years 
of age. Such energy and application are not characteristic 
of the Russian, however; very much reverse is the rule. 
Indeed, his slothfulness is one of the striking characteristics 
of the Slav. 

After learning about Mr. Girshmann, you would not be 
surprised to find that, though the railway is only being con- 
structed as yet, it is nevertheless hauling local traffic for 
more than two hundred miles from its southern terminus at 
Port Arthur. Although the track is given up to construction 
and material trains, the income from this local traffic for 
three months last spring was 700,000 rubles ($350,000). 
This gives you a hint of the paying possibilities of this prop- 
erty when completed. It gives you a hint, too, of what this 
railway will do for the development of the resources and the 
people of Manchuria. It gives youa further hint of what the 
road will do in the development of the commerce of the 
world. 

““ The road,’’ said Mr. Girshmann, “‘ will pay very heavily. 
You can see for yourself on these southern divisions how 
enormous the traffic will be. Look at that’’—pointing to 
immense piles of beans in bags, tobacco in bales, native wine 
in boxed bottles and casks—‘‘and at that’? —pointing to 
a side track crowded with cars, every one loaded to its utmost 
capacity with freight, all waiting to be moved. ‘‘ Surely 
you have noticed the considerable passenger traffic on these 
southern divisions. You ask what will be the Government’s 
policy as to tariff duties on imports. That is not within my 
province; but tariff is not contemplated in the treaty or lease. 
T do not see how it can be done; and, besides, there is at the 
present time, at least, no reason for it, for we are not as yet 
an importing nation, so far as Manchuria is concerned. In 
fact, generally, Russia cannot be said to be an importing 
nation yet. What cur condition in that respect will be in 
fifty or a hundred years from now is a different matter. 
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What our final policy will be—who shall say! Russia 
history will show you that events have shaped our policy 
spite of ourselves. A man like me must act—not dre 
Here we are and here is my daily task. Iam happy in it 
I hope I am useful to my country and my Czar. What it 
lead to is in God’s hands.’’ That expression is thorough] 
Russian. From priest and peasant, to the Czar himself, it 
always ‘‘ As God wishes,”’ or ‘‘ It is in God’s hands.’’ 


Vast Consequences that are to Come 


To what, then, will this railroad which Russia is build 
through Manchuria lead? What results will follow its cor 
pletion and operation? He is a daring reasoner who woul 
attempt to deduce all the consequences. The man would b 
called an immoderate dreamer who should suggest to th/ 
world, which looks upon this industrial phenomena frot 
afar, what appear to be certainties to those who survey th 
ground itself. No one but two or three prophets of empire 
such as Russia, with all her deficiencies, is so fortunate 
always to have about the Czar at St. Petersburg, understoo, 
the certain results of the great Siberian Railroad. Most | 
regarded it as a military enterprise only; although why Ru 
should exhaust herself in military enterprises which in the 
selves would bear no fruit seems not to have suggested i 
to most thinkers. 
But the Siberian Railway was no sooner completed 
Irkutsk than a steadily swelling volume of Russian emigra 
began to pour all over the agricultural portions of west 
and central Siberia, irrigating that neglected land with 
fertilizing fluid of human effort. No sooner was the railr 1° 
extended to Stretensk, at the head of the navigation of th 
Shilka and Amur Rivers (over 600 miles east of Irkutsh an 
yet nearly 2000 miles from the Pacific), than this current q — 
Slav peasantry ran still farther eastward, spreading itself t 
right and left, until finally the Russian agriculturist and mine) 
were slothfully at work even to the very shores of the ocean 
Trade, which had been nothing but barter, rapidly increasec 
to the dignity of commerce. Fields which for centuries hac 
been only pasture lands grew golden with grain, even unde 
the negligent and wasteful methods of the Russian farmer 
Mines which, since the days of Ivan the Terrible, had be 
little more than rumor, became richly productive, notwi 
standing stupid legal restrictions and the sleepy Muscovi 
inertia which exploited them. Cities with beautiful hom 
astonishing public buildings, commercial houses so grat 
that you must see them to believe that they exist, and temple: 
of worship magnificent in size, decoration and design, spra 
into being where less than fifty years ago the nomad campec¢ 
or the Chinaman reveled in his village dirt. Such have beer 
the practical results of the building of the Siberian Railroad 
Such were the results of the building of our own trans, 
continental lines, except, of course, that the greater intelli 
gence, greater energy and higher general sum of moderr) 
qualities which distinguish the American from every othe} 
people produced along our trans-continental lines conse) 
quences larger, higher, more miracle-like. 
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Immediate Results of a Mighty Work 


But without entering into speculation which might be 
puted, what are the obvious consequences, the small and 
mediate effects, which will be produced by the Manchur 
Railway? It is one of the few defects of our race and 
present system that we look only to immediate results. We} 
are intent only upon ‘‘ the instant need of things,’”’ as Kipl 

puts it. It is one of our shortcomings, which many a t 
porary set-back must remedy, that we do not take thou 
for the morrow. A manufacturer recently laid before m 
map, showing an enlargement of his plant of more than 
hundred per cent. ’ 

‘“Why are you doing this?’’ was asked. . 

““Why,’’ he replied, ‘‘ the present demands are more than 
twice all present capacity. Hence we enlarge.”’ 

“But is this present demand permanent? Are you sI 
that your permanent future market will justify this sudde! 
but permanent enlargement?’’ q 

His answer was: ‘‘ Oh! I am dealing with to-day, not with 
the future.”’ ; 

It was almost exactly the answer which the keenest ¢ 
English observers records of an English Oriental merch 
who, in response to the pointing out of the decline and exti 
tion of English Oriental commerce unless his short-sigh’ 
and selfish methods were abandoned and the future consid- 
ered, said: 

““Oh! what do I care for the future? 
the benefit of posterity.”’ 

Let us then look at the immediate aspects of this railw 
which is by far the greatest single work of construction b 
done anywhere in the world at the present time. 

First of all, the road branches off from the Siberian Railre 
about fourteen hundred miles from Vladivostok and take 
practically straight course a little to the north of the mid 
of Manchuria to Vladivostok. Thus the Port of Vladivos' 
on the Pacific is directly connected with Moscow, § 
Petersburg, Berlin and Paris without varying the mode 
transportation or even changing cars. 

In the second place, this road cuts a great artery of M 
churia, the Sungari River, several hundred miles south of | 
the point where this great tributary of the Amur empties 
into the larger stream. Thus, water communication is 
secured with the rich mining and agricultural Russian prov- | 
inces north of the Amur River (for the Amur, impracticab 
for most of its course on account of sand-bars and rocks 
profitably navigable for several hundred miles from whe 
this Manchurian river empties into it). 

But the harbor at Vladivostok is frozen part of the year, af 
so, in the third place, Russians are building and have nearly 
completed another branch of this road from Harbin, the poi 
where the Sungari River is crossed, almost due south of Po 
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irthur and Dalni on the never-frozen sea. This branch 
es through the most populous and productive portions 
Manchuria, and connects Russia and all of Europe with 
endid ports, on Oriental waters open all the year round. 
anged conditions have changed Russia’s plans, and this 
nch now becomes itself the principal line. 


Rapid Transit from Peking to Paris 


First of all, then, Oriental passenger travel to Europe is turned 
yestward through the Russian Empire. A quick, compar- 
yely pleasant and comparatively cheap method of transpor- 
tation is provided for all European business men who want to 
each Asia and for all Asiatic business men who want to reach 
Europe. Personal communication is established between the 
civilization of Europe on the one hand and the chaos of vital 
humanity and disintegrating institutions in the Orient on the 
other hand. Think of the Oriental, for ages separated from 
th e rest of the world, traveling from Peking to Paris ina fort- 
| night! A true Arabian-Nights’ tale this, and more astonish- 
ing! The profound significance of this circumstance was 
probably not foreseen by its Russian creators—it is one of 
those larger meanings which always accompany any really 
‘great work of man; the achievement of that work always has 
results so vast and momentous as to startle those who under- 
took the original enterprise. Witness the immediate purpose 
and final results of Bismarck’s plan of German federation; 
witness the original intention and the ultimate results of our 
Jate war with Spain; witness the first plan and the devel- 
oping effects of that gigantic financial and industrial combi- 
‘nation known as the Steel Trust. Few foresaw that this trust 
would be the leader in making reports to the public of its 
' conditions, thus voluntarily supplying the publicity for which 
students and legislators were contriving compulsory laws; 
or that with it would begin the first enotable distribution 
of stock among the people. Witness the original pur- 
pose and final results of any of the great movements of 
history. So of these Russian railways in Asia. Already 
passenger trains running westward are well filled with 
European business men returning home, and among them even 
now is a very fair sprinkling of Chinese merchants on their 
way to the capitals of Europe. Already the passenger trains 
traveling eastward are well filled with Russians, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Americans and even an occasional Englishman 
journeying toward the Orient—this, too, when the road is 
_ uncompleted, and with days and weeks of vexatious discom- 
on forest-fringed rivers. 
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I 
WUZ in de dancin’ sea- 
son wen de fros’ wuz 
layin’ roun’ © 
En de rabbit wuz a-gwine 
lak a gray ghos’ ‘cross de 
groun’— 

W’en de lazies’ et niggers wuz 
a-comin’ to de scratch — 
Dat we took de whole plan- 
tation wid de cullud Dan- 

cin’ Match. 
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prize wuz—lemme sce now: Two hams, a side er meat, 

ef flour, en a jimmyjohn what had a mouth ez sweet 

za hive a-drippin’ honcy—ez a red rose, w’en de dew 

tter tilts it, ’twell it’s leanin’ ter de bees what drinks ter you. 
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flo’ wuz smooth en sanded, de fiddler 
in his place— , 
De lively music ripplin’ ’cross de wrin- 
Kles in his face 

| En fightin’ up de eyes er him, en tinglin’ 

ter his fect : 

ood Times in Ole Verginny,’’ en 
“Kentucky’s Hard ter Beat!’’ 
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schedule fer de dancin’ wuz “‘ All git 
in de ring!” 

“Who'll hol’ out de longes’ whilst 
dey got a foot ter fling !”” 


De 
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When the Manchurian line is finished (and it will be 
opened for passenger traffic by the coming spring, and com- 
pleted for fast passenger and heavy freight business, with 
permanent ballast and the best equipment money can buy, by 
the end of two years) nearly all the business men of Europe 
and China will travel by this route. They can go from 
Peking to Moscow in two weeks in trains equipped with every 
modern convenience and luxury. Where, until now, one 
Chinese merchant visited European markets in person, here- 
after one hundred will do so. Where, formerly, one 
European business man investigated commercial conditions 
in China in person, a hundred will do so hereafter; and all 
of them who take this trip will pass through Russian domin- 
ions, breathe Russian atmosphere, be impressed with Russian 
influence and power. 

A branch of the Manchurian Railway goes to the port of 
New-Chwang, hitherto the commercial door through which 
most imports into Manchuria were admitted. From this 
port a well-constructed railroad runs into the very heart of 
Peking itself. This short line was builded by English en- 
gineers under ownership and authority of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment; and its bonds are held by a British syndicate under 
a contract between the Chinese Government and the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation, the great English finan- 
cial institution of the Orient. Rumors are already rife that 
this English syndicate is ready to sell its investment to the 
highest bidder, just as the owners of English ship lines and 
of English enterprises seem to be willing to sell out to the 
highest bidder all over the world (a significant phenomenon). 
We all know who that highest bidder will ultimately prove to 
be. It will be Russia. 


The Special Car of the Chinese Emperor 


The Chinese Emperor has a richly constructed special car on 
this railroad. In company with the English General in com- 
mand of the British forces in China, I traveled on this car 
from Tien-Tsin to Peking. Itis no farcry for the imagination 
to foresee a journey of the Chinese ruler to the courts and capi- 
tals of Europe. Indeed it is no matter of imagination at all. 
It is quite as certain as any event of the future. When this 
imperial journey takes place—indeed when any man takes 
this trip—the first flag that greets his vision when he passes 
the Great Wall will be the colors of Russia. As he speeds 
upon his journey he will behold at every station the uni- 
form of Russia. Every hour he will hear the speech of 
Russia. For days and nights and nights and days he will 


Dey wuz twenty answer ae 
toll-call, lak a sojerin’ 
brigade, 

En dey never wuz sich 
dancin’ sence a fiddle- 


string wuz made ! 
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En couple after couple— 
fagged out en short er 
breath — 

Went f’um dat 
dancin’ ’fo’ dey dance 
deyse’f ter death ! 

All of ’em ’cept Br’er 


teelin’ 


Williams: he wuz in de 


ring fer sho’, 
En his foots des kep’ a- 
kickin’ er de white san’ f’um de flo’ ! 
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De fiddlestick a-flyin’, de lights a-gittin’ low, 
De music in a gallop, en Br’er Williams on de go! 
“*You wins de prize, Br’er Williams !’’— But still 
de fiddler played, 
En flightnin’ wuzn’t nuthin’ ter de steps Br’er 
Williams made | 
vA 
He dance so fas’, I tell you he paralyze dem folks ; 
Lak a wagon-wheel a-gwine ’twell you des can’t 
see de spokes ! 
Wid shuffle, shufilc, heme, en many a turn en 
twist, 
His form a-gittin’ misty, en de fiddler in de mist! 


pass through the unending territories of Russia. As he rolls 
rapidly westward, Russian conditions increase, Russian flags 
multiply, Russian atmosphere thickens, until finally, when he 
steps from his train in Moscow, he feels the very beat of the 
heart of the Russian nation. 

It will be hard for that man ever to get away from the feel- 
ing that the great power of the future is Russia. No ordinary 
mind will be able to overcome the impression that the other 
nations of Europe are but inferior states compared with 
Russia, and that the bearded, blue-eyed Slav, notwithstand- 
ing his defects, is nevertheless the coming autocrat of all the 
Asias. And if that conviction is once fixed in the mind of 
the Orient it will have a determining influence not only upon 
the commercial conditions but upon the destiny of the world. 
The first thing, then, that is the plain result of the Manchurian 
Road, is that the only business route to China is through the 
dominions, under the protection, and surrounded by the 
influence of the Czar. 


Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of Senator Beveridge’s papers 
on the political and commercial situation in the Far East. 


Raed 
Queer Travels of Plants 


NE would not imagine, off-hand, that ice could possibly 
be instrumental in accomplishing the distribution of 
plants, yet a French scientist has recently called attention 
to the fact that icebergs are frequently useful in this way. 
Navigators in polar seas often encounter bergs carrying 
enormous masses of débris, with more or less soil, in which 
plants are growing. Eventually the ice-mass runs aground 
upon the shore of some distant land, there depositing the 
plants, which may find themselves so situated as to be 
enabled to reproduce their species. 

The case of volcanoes as plant-distributors is even more 
remarkable, though one must regard as very exceptional 
such instances as that noted at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
in 1887, where large quantities of volcanic pumice were 
observed floating on the sea. On these fragments of pumice 
were found various small animals unfamiliar in that part of 
the world, and there was also a sort of cocoanut. The nut 
was planted, and in due time produced a palm strange to 
the African coast. It was decided that the pumice came 
from the great eruption of Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, 
which was in its way the most remarkable volcanic cat- 
aclysm of modern times. 


The Colored Dancing Match 


By Frank L. Stanton 
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De lights gone out ; de owl hoot ; de dogs begin ter bark, 
En Br’er Williams lookin’ ghos’-like wid dat dancin’ in de dark! 
Out de winders jumped de people ; 
En ’twuz, ‘‘Good Lawd, he’p Br’er Williams, fer de devil’s in 


de mules commence ter prance, 


de dance!’ 
9 


Dey galloped ’cross de country —de wagons rattlin’ ’long; 
But still heerd dat fiddle gwine in a mos’ ondyin’ song! 
En lookin’ back, dey sighted in de skeery-lookin’ light 
Br’er Williams still a-dancin’ lak a shadder in de night. 


10 
En in de dancin’ season, f’um de valley en de hill 
Dey kin see Br’er Williams dancin’—heah de fiddle playin’ still, 
En heah de 
see de ole ha’nts 


night owls 
hootin’, 
stan’in’ roun’, 
Whilst Br’er 
ghos’ 


Williams’ 
is movin’ ter de 
fiddle’s squeaky soun’. 
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En dar he’ll dance ferever, 
wen de fros’ is fallin’ 
gray; 

En dat terrifyin’ fiddler 
makes de same ol’ fiddle 
play; 

You kin heah de flo’ a- 
creakin’, en de win’ all 
mo’nful sighs; 

En we don’t want no mo’ 
dancin’ whar de devil wins 


de prize ! 
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HEN we first came upon our old Surrey house, the 
same day that Perdita and I went house-hunting 


among the honeysuckles and the wild roses, almost 
her first exclamation was: 

‘““What a wonderful old place for a real old- fashioned 
Christmas-card Christmas! ”’ 

It was the very top of midsummer, and the air was all musk 
and the droning of bees; the old place seemed fast asleep in 
the thick afternoon sunlight. A strange moment to think of 
snow, and gleaming roads, and carol-singers and mince-pies! 
But Perdita is remarkably sensitive to the dramatic possibil- 
ities of hef surroundings; and even on that hot summer after- 
noon it only needed her hint to realize that Slumberfold Old 
Manor would certainly look its best some keen, yet kindly, 
Christmas night, with hoods of snow drawn down over its 
warm gables, ruddy windows pouring welcome across the 
frozen village green, and muffled feet going by under the 
braced-up bright-eyed stars. 

One afternoon two or three months later, when dahlias and 
chrysanthemums were beginning to take the place of the more 
warm-blooded flowers, I found her in the garden with several 
books about her. I took one up. 

“ Pickwick,’’ I said. ‘‘ Heavens! ’’ 

I took another. ‘‘ Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book!’’ 
And again, ‘‘ Brand’s Popular Antiquities. Why, what can 
be the matter?’’ I asked anxiously. 

““Leave me alone,’’ she answered. 
Christmas.”’ 

Later Perdita condescended to tell me something of her 
plans.“ She was bent on a real old-fashioned Christmas, and 
she had been reading up authorities. She had been refresh- 
ing her memory of Mr. Wardle’s way of spending Christmas, 
and of Christmas at Bracebridge Hall, and she was hunting 
in Brand for absurd old customs that might possibly be 
revived. 

‘“Tf you wish to make yourself useful,’’ she said, ‘‘ you can 
write me a new Christmas carol. You had better set to work 
on it at once. There is no time to be lost. You know how 
stupid the village choir is. It will take them quite two 
months to get it into their heads.”’ 

I meekly assented, and the result of my poor labors may be 
divulged later. By the time that Christmas was nearly at 
hand poor Perdita had much extended her experience of vil- 
lage stupidity. Unless the fact chances to have been brought 
home to you by similar experiments with it, you can have no 
idea what hopeless material is the English peasantry for any 
purpose of beauty or fancy. Dealing with it, you do indeed 
come to realize that man is made of clay—a stubborn, dead- 
ening clay in which the fieriest seeds of the imagination are 
immediately quenched. The peasantry of many other lands 
dream and invent and sing. They make fairies, and weave 
dances, and out of their hearts come songs like bees out of a 
hive. But the English peasant can do none of these things. 
He is a clod, who, at his highest, may graduate as a carpen- 
ter, or shine, maybe, as a skillful paperhanger; but as for 
the other arts, the arts of innocent joy, they have been lost to 
him for more than two hundred and fifty years. You can 
still be taught dancing in England, but since Cromwell 
became Lord Protector no countryman has danced naturally, 
as before his sour shadow fell across English village greens 
our merry Englishmen knew well enough to do. The wild 
flowers of popular art are dead in England this many a year; 
but Perdita, coming as she does from a land where even 
bricklayers dream dreams, and every village lad has seen his 
ghost and met his fairy and heard the Karelei singing at 
moonrise among the rushes, took long to be convinced. 

Poor Perdita! She had actually dreamed of a morris- 
dance! She, too, would have a mumming, and she did so 
want a hobby-horse and a Lord of Misrule. But every age 
has its own pet way of making a fool of itself, and it was in 
vain that she tried to interest the members of her village 
Bible-class in these ancient methods of foolishness. There 
was not a lad in the whole of Slumberfold that could dance a 
step, still less was there a lad, or a grown man, with the 
smallest dramatic sense or a spark of natural comedy. Her 
material could be relied on to sing carols not so badly, and 
there were three or four fair performers on musical instru- 
ments. But the resources of Slumberfold could no further 
go. We were not Oberammergau, and Perdita was com- 
pelled to give up some of her most cherished fancies in 
despair. 


““T am preparing for 


“and think what was on her mind! 
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Yet, if Perdita was thus robbed of:some of the picturesque 
pedantries of Christmas, she soon found enough in the surviv- 
ing realities of Christmas to keep her busily occupied for two 
or three Weeks before Christmas came in earnest, with a deter- 
mined hard frost and ruddy skaters and bursting pipes. Two 
or three months ago, as we strolled over a neighboring com- 
mon, Perdita, with the murderous instinct of the foreseeing 
housewife, had bespoken a string of twenty geese that filed by 
us into a neighboring farmyard. There were at least twenty 
kind country folk in Slumberfold, she said, to whom she would 
owe a goose at Christmas, and with every goose went a plum- 
pudding, some mincemeat, a bottle of wine and a sprig of 
mistletoe. No prime minister, at some crisis of his nation’s 
history, and holding in his hands the strings of international 
destiny, could be more hummingly occupied than Perdita 
while these momentous hampers were a-packing. For two 
whole days she never kissed me once. And, of course, she 
had so much else to think of besides. Pause for a moment 
She had to buy presents 
and address cards for something like five hundred friends, she 
had to issue inyjtations for an old English Christmas dance, 
she had to train the village choir in their capacity as waits, 
she had to decorate the house with holly and mistletoe, she 
had to think out every detail of the Christmas tree, not to 
speak of making the mincemeat and plum-pudding with her 
own clever hands. For it is one of the many curicus convic- 
tions of your true housewife that no cook, however skillful, 


-can be trusted with the manufacture of these mysterious 


sacred dishes. Perhaps this accounts for the proverbial indi- 
gestibility of both. 

We are poor people, and cannot afford the true manorial 
equipment of servants. I confess that most of our servants are 

‘contrived a double debt to pay;’’ and it is to their ever- 
lasting credit that they are kind-hearted enough to under- 
stand the situation and help us out with great good nature. 
Perhaps none of us lose by it in the long run. Certainly 
Perdita and I gain if only by the sense of kindly household 
folk around us, who will not haggle over some nicety of their 
duties, but deem a friendly smile and a kind word a good 
human equivalent. Should John the gardener be called upon, 
in some crush of events, to clean the knives, he would never 
dream of saying that he is not paid for cleaning them. Heis 
gentleman enough to understand that a courtesy is asked of 
him, and he does it with a smiling heart; and he knows that 
if some day he should need a courtesy in return it is his 
before he asks it. Similarly, nurse, whose stipulated duties 
cease at the nursery door, is only too glad to lend cook a 
hand in the kitchen, particularly when such excitements as 
Christmas festivities are going forward. Even I, myself, 
who am not paid for any such arduous work, do not mind 
leaving the mysterious pen-and-ink duties in the study, 
so that nurse may help cook in the kitchen. Perhaps 
deep in my heart I may be really glad to escape from my 
desk to my children—though, if you know anything of 
children, you will know that they are about the hardest work 
in the world, and I make no pretense to being an expert 
infantile entertainer. 

Joyce is a little girl of eight. There is, therefore, nothing 
to tell her about Christmas. She already clearly remembers 
six Christmas trees, and can tell you, with reliable par- 
ticularity, the various shining fruits that hung on each. But 
Freya is not yet quite two, and this is, practically, her first 
Christmas. Yet, strangely enough, she seems to know all 
about it. So wonderful is the power of certain words— spell- 
words, one might call them—that even a baby is immediately 
impressed with their significance. The word Christmas is 
already so real a thing for little Freya that her tiny spirit is 
in as great a state of expectant commotion as though, some 
twenty years hence, you had whispered in her ear the word 


““trousseau!’’ Already, though not yet two, the human 
being craves excitement. Christmas is to be Freya’s first 
excitement. Already a word which, of course, she cannot 


pronounce, means romance to her, and the blowing of trump- 
ets and the waving of plumes. Already the nursery has 
grown dull to her. She is weary of its daily round. If only 
she could walk better, she would run away. Already the 
world is growing stereotyped, and she welcomes Christmas 
as a bright break in the monotony of existence. \ 

She doesn’t really appreciate poetry as yet, but Joyce has 
not spared her many nursery rhymes on that account, to 
which Freya has listened with a rather alarmed respect. 


Here is one that Joyce is fond of, and of which 
say some three and a half words: 


“O the big red sun 
And the wide white world, 
And the nursery window 
Mother-of-pearled ; 


And the houses all 
In hoods of snow, 

And the mince-pies, 
And the mistletoe ; 


And Christmas pudding, 
And berries red, 

And stockings hung 
At the foot of the bed; 


And carol-singers, 

And nothing but play — 
O baby, this is 

Christmas Day!” 


Well, at last, on the afternoon of Christmas Eve Perdi 
threw herself into a chair with a tired sigh, and audib 
thanked Heaven that her arrangements for Christmas we 
completed. She had worked so hard, dear thing; a 
couldn’t help wondering why —for I confess that I am nei 
young enough nor old enough really to enjoy Chris 
Christmas was made for grandmothers and grandchil 
those who are happy because they are beginning life, a 
those who are happy because they are so soon to end i 
Those ‘‘in the midway of our mortal life’’ Christmas is’ 
to inspire with a melancholy peculiar to itself, a melancho! 
which young laughter rather deepens than dispels. But su 
reflections are, I know, unworthy of the season, and as tl 
snow-laden twilight darkens the windows nurse comes. 
with Joyce and Freya, who are to help light the Christr 
candles which are to shine a welcome out across the gre 
Auntie Tess and Uncle Jake, who are expected from tov 
time for dinner. At the very thought of Auntie Tess 
Uncle Jake the children’s eyes grow bright, for Auntie 
means chocolates, and Uncle Jake can play any game or 
any face you can think of, and there is no animal whose 
he cannot imitate. Grown-ups are particularly interes 
his imitations of extinct animals; but Joyce and Freya, ¢ 
like, prefer his impersonation of cows and barnyard f 
They simply adore him when he imitates a pig, as I co 
that I do, too. If Uncle Jake is a melancholy man—as Ih 
heard whispered — he contrives to conceal his melanc h 
beneath a mask of infectious laughter which the saddest 
finds it impossible to resist. 

Christmas trains are always allowed to be late, an 
candles had burned quite an inch when at length we heard 
crunching of wheels on the snow, and saw the kind la 
the carriage coming across the green. Then we threw 
the wide ‘door that they might have a golden carpet of 
come across the snow, and from the carriage came a Vii 
halloo in fine style, and Joyce cried ‘‘ Uncle Jake!”’ as I 
as she could, and Freya tried to imitate her, and Perdita took 
a last quick glance at the decorations in the hall, and then 
heard John running over the cobbles in the stable yard to op 
the carriage door and help with the luggage. John’s ‘‘ Goo: 
evening, sir; a Merry Christmas!’’ as Uncle Jake step 
from the carriage, had something good and kind in it t 
makes it worth while for the human heart to go on beati 
and you may be sure that Uncle Jake knew how to respond 
such a welcome. John and he were no strangers. Un 
Jake was too good judge of a terrier not to have won Joh 
heart long ago. 

At an unseen signal from Perdita a great horn of mul 
wine, warm as a winter fire and subtly spiced, had been ¢ 
ried in by a waiting-maid dressed so prettily in an Elizabet 
frock that I had some difficulty in recognizing our little cou 
try Martha. When Auntie Tess and Uncle Jake had been dul 
comforted by this grateful beverage, and the loneliness of 4 
hour or two’s travel warmed out of them, Perdita m 
another signal, whereupon a feudal retainer dressed 
Lincoln green, but still, I surmised, one of the many tra 
formations of our honest John, stepped into the hall, and, dofl 
ing a hat decorated with hawk’s feathers, raised a cow’s hort 
to his lips and blew a metry blast. He blew it three tim s 
and I never heard a cow’s horn blown better. As the t 
blast died away, from the little gallery at the far end of 
hall, there began quite a pretty music, a little timorous at fi 


s 


but soon gaining courage; and presently there came from the 
kitchen quarter quite a populace of heartily sung words to 
match it. While the song was still singing one of the great 
doors of the hall was thrown open and a dozen stout lads, 
clad in green—d@ /a John—appeared, harnessed to a mighty 
log, on which was perched the best singer in the village choir, 
a graceful lad whom I knew still better as a skillful wicket- 
keeper. Having been drawn in upon the log, in spirited style, 
he vacated his throne, and, doffing his hat, rendered Herrick’s 
old song ina way that made me whisper to Perdita that there 
was something to be done with the English peasantry after all: 


“Come bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merrie boys, 
The Christmas Log to the firing; 
While my good Dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring . . .” 


You may be sure the noise was not lacking, and when the 
lads had dragged the log on to the hearth, and it was already 
beginning to crackle, Perdita was not forgetful of a further 
important feature of the ceremony, and I heard her warn 
Martha to be careful that, should we stay too long over dinner, 
the whole log should not be burned, but a brand of it pre- 
served to light the yule log next year. 

We had hardly sat down to dinner, however, when new 
strains of music interrupted us, like angels lost in the snow 
and gently pleading for admittance. It was the carol-singers 
telling of good King Wenceslaus, and how, so many years ago, 
as shepherds watched their flocks by night—this very night, 
nearly two thousand years ago—the Angel of the Lord came 
down, and brightness shone around. The familiar tears came 
into our eyes as we listened, and we ran to the door to wel- 
come the great-coated, snowshod singers. 

When the singers had been duly refreshed to their taste and 
content, and Joyce and Freya had gone to sleep dreaming of 
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little stockings bursting like. cornucopias with precious eat- 
ables, we old folk returned to our interrupted meal, and talked 
of those we loved who were coming on the morrow, and _per- 
haps even more of those who could never come again. And 
then, remembering how busy the coming day was to be for 
Perdita, we bade each other quite an early good-night and 
the old house fell quiet. The embers of the log fire in the 
hall opened a drowsy eye occasionally, like a sleeping hound; 
the frost tightened its white grip on the world outside, till you 
could hear it creak with pain; and the windows were being 
stealthily overlaid with ghostly flowers. 

The morning sun rose jolly and red as only the sun can rise 
on Christmas Day, but he had been up none too long when 
there came a knocking at the door, and more singing. 
Perdita was already dressed, but I confess I had been hoping 
for another half-hour in bed, as it was yet barely seven. 

“Was this really necessary, Perdita?’”’ I asked. 

“Come and look through the window,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and 
don’t be so lazy.”’ 

I looked, and had to confess it was a pretty fancy; for six 
village lads, dressed like foresters, stood with branches of 
mistletoe in their hands, and as they beat upon the door with 
the mistletoe they sang ‘‘ Yule, Yule, Yule,’’ skillfully 
intoned with many variations, of which I surmised Perdita 
had got the hint from one of those old books of airs which she 
was fond of studying and trying over on her harpsichord. 

““ Now, listen again,’’ she said, ‘‘ or if you don’t want to 
hear your own miserable carol go back to bed again, and 
draw the sheets over your ears.’’ 

Was there ever a more flattering inducement to early rising ? 
Of course I stood and listened. It sounded well in that 
crystalline morning air, I must confess; but, as I fear it would 
not sound so well in print, I spare the reader a copy of it here. 

“Tt was dear of you, Perdita,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I wish we had 
kept to ‘ Christians awake, salute the happy morn;’ for asso- 
ciation is three-quarters of the battle in such songs, and bad 


old poetry that has been loved for centuries by good old peo- 
ple is better for such purposes than good new poetry by the 
cleverest of young persons.”’ 

A moment or two after we heard a laughing chatter coming 
along the corridor to our room, and suddenly the door was 
thrown open by two happy fairies in tiny morning wrappers, 
and holding in their hands stockings bursting with treasures. 
Oh, the treasures! Oh, the happy little girls! What a won- 
derful world! Then Auntie Tess and Uncle Jake, whose cus- 
tomary habit of staying in bed till ten had been interfered 
with by my miserable carol, came in, in wrappers, too, to 
inspect the riches that all in one night had made treasure- 
caves of Joyce’s and Freya’s stockings. We covered the bed 
with them, wondering how they could possibly have come, 
and who could have sent them. ‘‘ Father Christmas, of 
course,’’ said Joyce; and Freya, who always deferred to her 
elder sister’s knowledge of the world, agreed that it could be 
no one else. 

“Well, I really believe it was Father Christmas,’’ said 
Perdita, ‘‘and if you are very good little girls perhaps he 
will come and give away the presents from the Christmas 
tree this afternoon ’’—for poor Perdita had a children’s party 
on her hands as well as the other pleasure-business of the day. 

Uncle Jake has impersonated Father Christmas now for 
some years, and, when the time for gathering the Christmas 
fruit had come, I wish you could have seen him among the 
children. Still a child, in spite of his thirty years, how well 
he understood instinctively just what would make them laugh 
or take their fancy. Well might the children go away with 
the firm conviction that they had indeed seen Father 
Christmas! To doubt so veritable a Father Christmas would 
have been a form of infantile atheism worthy of ostracism in 
every kindergarten. Dear Uncle Jake! 

Now I think I can safely leave you to imagine the rest of 
the day. Perdita contrived to give it many little touches of 

(Concluded on Page 22) 


Christmas at the Windward Light 


HRISTMAS out at the Wind’ard Light, 
A stiff no’theaster blowin’, 
| Waves blue-green with a fringe of white, 
Feel in the air like snowin’, 
| Breakers jumpin’ acrost the ledge, 
Flingin’ their sprays tergether, 
| Bell-buoy settin’ yer teeth on edge — 
My, but it’s windy weather! 
| CHOONER footin’ it east by south, 


| 


| Beatin’ in fer the harbor mouth, 


| 


Runnin’ at every scupper, 


Home fer the Christmas supper. 
SKipper holdin’ his hat on tight, 
Hailin’ me clear‘and jolly: 
“Merry Christmas the Wind’ard Light!” 
“Same ter all on the Polly!” 


ORAWN BY F.R. GRUGER AND JAMES PRESTON 


By Joe Lincoln 


OAL-BARGE swashin’ along serene, 
Tug a-puffin’ and gruntin’, 
DecKhouse hung with the Christmas green, 
Bright with the Christmas Buntin’; 
““Merry Christmas!”’ the lighthouse bell 
Calls as it clangs above ’em. 
“Toot, toot!’”’ 


“Same, and a~-many uv’em!”’ 


answers the whistle’s yell; 


HRISTMAS out at the Wind’ard Light, 
Ma at work in the Kitchen, 


Cookin’ somethin’ that just smells right, 


Settin’ yer mouth a-twitchin’; 

Youngsters playin’ with doll and drum, 
Praisin’ up Santy’s glory, 

CalKerlatin’ he must have come 


Round last night in a dory. 


LD no’theaster Keeps on ter blow, 
Clouds ain’t a bit the thinner. 
But what of it? From down below 
Ma is a-callin’ ‘‘Dinner!”’ 
Ain’t complainin’ a single mite, 
Wouldn’t swap jobs with many — 
Christmas here in the Wind’ard Light 


Jest as merry as any. 
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Our Mohammedan Nabob 


By F 


Moros on one of the U. 8. Gunboats 


URING my recent 

[) visit to the Philip- 

pine Islands I came into 
contact with our leading Moham- 
medans. I spent some time in 
traveling from military post to 
military post about the island of 
Mindanao, which is as large as 
the State of Ohio and the greater 
part of which is controlled by 
Moro tribes. I met the Sultan of 
Mindanao at Parang Parang and 
saw the chief Dattos along the 
south coast from Zamboanga to 
Davao. Later I visited the Sulu 
Archipelago, and at Maibun, on 
the south side of the island of Jolo, 
I had an audience with the Sultan 
and the Sultana surrounded by 
their principal officials. 

The Sultan of Sulu is perhaps 
better known in the United States 
than any other of our Mohamme- 
dan nabobs. He is, however, by 
no means the only ruler of importance among them, nor 
does his power extend over a majority uf the population. 
No one knows just how many Moros there are. The number 
has been estimated at as high as 500,000 and it may be 
three-quarters of a million. A vast part of Mindanao is 
unexplored, and at least three-fourths of all our Mohammedans 
liveonthatisland. Theruleof the Sultan of Sulu is.confined 
to the Sulu Archipelago, the island of Palawan and a slice of 
North Borneo. His subjects inthe Sulu Islands are not more 
than 125,000 souls and they are divided into many tribes, each 
ruled by its Datto in such a complicated way that it is hard 
to tell where the authority of the Datto begins and that of the 
Sultan ends. The divisions are even greater among the tribes 
of Mindanao, so that altogether we have a score or more of 
great Moros each of whom has to be reckoned with in the set- 
tlement of questions relating to our Mohammedan population. 

The strongest men I have met have been among the Moros 
of Mindanao. The Dattos there are more intelligent and 
more amenable to reason. They are not unlike the best of 
our North American Indians in their love of independence and 
their personal dignity and pride. General Kobbé, who has 
recently had dealings with them, says that they are higher in 
every moral and physical characteristic than the Sulus. 


Datto Mandi’s favorite wife 


A Moro Chief Who Loves America 


Take, for instance, Datto Mandi, who controls Western 
Mindanao from Zamboanga northward. I doubt whether he 
has his equa] among the natives of the Philippines as a states- 
man and a general. He was the first man to raise the 
American flag on the island of Mindanao; he brought his 
army to our support in taking Zamboanga and in doing so 
killed many Spaniards and Filipinos. He captured about 
one hundred women and children, but instead of enslaving 
them, as the Sulu Moros would have done, he returned them 
to their friends. 

Mandi’s capital is within a stone’s throw of Zamboanga, 
and it was in company with Colonel Webb Hayes, then 
stationed at that military post, that I visited it and had 
an interview with the Datto. We found him in his home, 
a large bamboo hut near a very pretentious native house 
which he is now constructing as his residence and seat of 
government. It is right in the centre of the village, which 
embraces hundreds of thatched huts and has a population of 
athousand or so Moros. The Datto came outside the house 
to see us and for a half hour we chatted. During the con- 
versation the question of his relationship to the Americans 
came up and he said that he considered himself an American 
citizen, and that he wished to fight for the United States. 
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Major Sweet and Sultan in conference at Maibun 


Before leaving I took a photograph of Datto Mandi, with his 
eldest son and his favorite wife standing beside him. Colonel 
Webb Hayes also formed a part of.the group. The Datto’s 
wife is by far the prettiest Moro girl I have ever seen. She 
was dressed in a Japanese kimono and ecomed at least twenty 
years younger than her husband. 

No photograph, however, can do justice to Datto Mandi. 
He grows upon you as you talk with him. He is tall and 
straight, his complexion is of a rich dark brown and his fea- 
tures are rather European than Asiatic. He has a broad 
forehead, a nose almost Roman in shape, and a jaw full 
of determination. As we talked I noticed that his teeth 
were of the jet black hue so much prized by the Moros, and 
it seemed to me that they had been filed out or slightly hollow- 
ground at the front. He wore a beautiful kris or serpentine 
knife a yard long, and at my request showed me some of the 
favorite strokes to be used in carving an enemy. 


At Lean and Rickety Sultan of the Moros 


Mandi is now about fifty years of age. He has for many 
years been at the head of his tribe, which includes several 
thousand fighting men. He is much trusted by the Ameri- 
cans, and is the only Moro who has the authority to go 
through the lines with a retinue of ten armed men without a 
permit. Heisa man of wealth, and has a large income. He 
owns horses and cattle, gets a share of all the profits made 
by his people, and all the large pearls found by the fishermen 
of his tribe are brought to him. He is simple and unosten- 
tatious, and you would not imagine that he is one of the 
strongest of our Mohammedan nabobs. He has considerable 
education from a Moro standpoint, and has received many 
honors and medals from the Spaniards. He has visited 
Barcelona and Madrid; and Colonel Pettit, the Commander 
at Zamboanga, told me he thought it would be an excellent 
thing if Mandi could be taken to the United States as a guest 
of the country. 

In striking contrast with this Datto was the Sultan of 
Mindanao, whom I met at Parang Parang on the eastern side 
of Illana Bay, not far from Cottobatto. This Sultan is the 
spiritual head of a large population of Moros and there are 
some thousands whom he governs directly. I thought for a 
time he was the Sultan of the whole island, but later, at 
Davao, I heard of another Sultan, so I am not altogether sure 
as to the extent of his influence. 

When I saw the Sultan he was surrounded by hundreds of 
Moros, fierce, dark-faced men in turbans, jackets and tights, 
each of whom carried two or three great swords or krises in 
his belt, and some in addition spears and lances. Two were 
armed with Remington rifles, and I noticed several with the 
long campilan swords which are used in cutting offheads. All 
had teeth as black as jet, and all were chewing the betel-nut, 
and expectorating the red juice from time to time. 

The Sultan himself was chewing the betel, and as the 
blood-colored saliva ran down from the corners of his mouth 
he looked anything but impressive. He is, I judge, about 
forty years old, and he does not weigh more than one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds. His form is lean and rickety; his 
shoulders bent, his yellow cheeks hollow and his forehead 
low. He has a straight little nose, little black eyes, and 
thick black lips, upon the upper of which is a wisp of a mus- 
tache comprising a score or so of brown hairs two inches 
long. His costume was as odd as his person. The upper 
part of his body was covered by a single jacket of woven silk, 
fastened so loosely at the front with gold buttons that I could 
see a crack of sallow, wrinkled skin extending from his neck 
to his waist. The jacket had a silver collar and silver cuffs, 
and it was fastened below by a wide belt with a silver 
buckle of enormous size. This belt aided also in holding up 
his yellow trousers, which fitted tightly about his spindling 
shanks. Behind His Majesty stood two slaves, one holding 
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Datto Mandi, his wife, son and Col. Webb Hayes 


his silver betel-box, and the otner a silver 

cup which served His Majesty as a spittoon _ 
during the intervals of his conversation with the American — 
officers. As he spat I saw that his teeth were black an 
ground out at the front. 


} 
{ 
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Photographing a Mohammedan Ruler’s Wives 


Later I visited the Sultan in his temporary home at the s +t 
shore and made a photograph of himself, surrounded by the _ 
ladies of his harem, while his staff and chief officials stood by | 
and scowled; for, contrary to Mohammedan etiquette, ; 
strange men were looking on the faces of the Sultan’s wives. _ 
There were twelve women in the party, but just who — 
wives and who were slaves I was not able to judge. 
women were each dressed in a strip of bright-colored el th 
of the size of a bed quilt, tied about the chest under the. 
armpits and falling almost to the ankles. The strip was 
made up in a bag open at both ends and fastened by a twist i 
at the breast. The Sultan’s chief wife was very fat and ° 
broad as she was long. [ 
His second wife was young enough to be the daughter of 
the first, and she would have been pretty had it not been ft 
her black teeth and the betel-juice upon her lips. All the 
women had their lower lips painted a bright red and thei 
finger-nails were of the same color. E 
In conversation with the Moros and officers stationed about 
Illana Bay I learned that the power of the Sultan is rather, 
nominal than real. The Moros are divided into tribes whic 
are ruled by the Dattos. They are a very warlike people and 
in the past caused the Spaniards great trouble. The diff a 
ent Dattos are always fighting one another, and during our 
stay Datto Baqui requested the American officer i in charge to 
join forces with him and Datto Utto and attack the American 
soldiers and Datto Piang at the town of Cottobatto near b 
saying that, combined, they could easily wipe out Piang a 
gradually acquire possession of the whole country. Of cow 
the American officer refused. 


fin Ancient Datto with a Pirate Fleet 


I heard a great deal of Datto Utto during my stay in t 
region. He was for years the strongest Moro on Minda 
Island. He waged war with the Spaniards and said that h 
would drive them off the face of the earth. He had his pirate 
fleet, which attacked their posts along the coast, and he kep 

up his struggle with them for more than a generation. ; 

Utto is now almost ninety years of age. Heis blind in 
eye and is wrinkled and gray, but he still has his follow 
and is now fighting from time to time with Datto Piang 
another very powerful chief of whom I write at length furthe 
on. Utto is said to be treacherous and crafty and also blo 
thirsty and cruel. A story is told of how he once stripp: 
female slave and tied her to a tree over an ant’s nest, leav 
her there to be bitten to death by the insects. He is said 
have many wives, and it is reported that his favorite i 
Spanish woman whom he dresses in the finest of silks, and | 
whom he has given a betel-box of solid silver. 

During a council that I attended at Parang Parang o 
Datto Utto’s men, a fierce-looking fellow with spear and » 
demanded that the Americans should come to the assistant e 
of Utto and protect him from Datto Piang. The mansaid t 
Utto was the greatest Moro that had ever lived and th 
had done much for his country, and that Piang was at 
who had stolen large tracts of land and plundered the pe 

Notwithstanding this, the relations between the Americ 
and Datto Piang are still very pleasant. Piang, in fact, is ie 
of the original friends of the Americans among the Moros. — 
When he heard that they had taken Zamboanga and tha’ 
Mandi had helped them he announced his allegiance 
United States. When the Americans came to Cottobatto h 
hoisted the red, white and blue, and since then has joi 
with us in trying to preserve peace and order. 3 


In many respects Datto Piang is the queerest of all our 
Mohammedan leaders. In the first place, he is a self-made 
man and only half Moro. He has Chinese blood in him and 
he began his life as a slave in the service of Datto Utto. As 
he grew up he learned all of his master’s tricks and invented 
many of his own. He organized a rebellion and broke away 
om Utto, and to-day he rules more people, perhaps, than any 
other Datto in Mindanao. He is said to command more than 
15,000 fighting men and among them some of the bravest of 
our Moro population. 
_ Datto Piang is far more thrifty than the ordinary native, his 
Chinese blood giving him a business bent. He owns slaves, 
houses and lands, and has, so I was told, amassed a fortune. 
He is especially fond of American gold and likes to use our 
_ ten-dollar gold pieces as waistcoat buttons. When our troops 
first landed at Cottobatto, Piang was very kind to them; and 
| the officer in charge, to show his appreciation, authorized the 
_ Governor of Cottobatto to give him $150 in gold. Piang 
_ took the money with thanks, but shortly afterward, hearing 
that our troops had not been paid for two months, he sent 
_ word to the Governor that he should be glad to advance $3000 
| to the United States to pay the troops. 


i _ Datto Piang’s Royal Gift to Americans 


Only a short time ago some of our American officers paid a 
visit to Datto Piang at his big ranch near Cottobatto. They 
_ found him living inside a fort on the second floor of a large 
house which once belonged to a Spaniard. There were about 
sixty members of the family, and among them many women 
and slaves. During the visit the Americans especially 
admired a kris mounted in gold which the Datto was wearing, 
and also his belt, which was fastened at the front by a gold 
plate, wonderfully carved. Piang allowed them to examine 
the kris and belt, and then went to a great cedar chest which 
sat against the wall and brought forth six golden belts equally 
handsome, with krises to match, and gave one to each of the 
party as a souvenir, The Datto himself is a skillful worker 
in wood and iron and the precious metals, and he has many 
‘able craftsmen among his followers. He is now making a set 
of typical Moro weapons to send as a gift to the President of 
the United States. Several of the swords are already com- 
pleted. They are of the finest steel, beautifully inlaid with 
gold and silver. The scabbards are of different woods and 
the guards will be of alligator tusks. 

_ After leaving Illana Bay I went on to the extreme south- 
eastern end of Mindanao and saw something of the Moros 
- about the great Bay of Davao. The Mohammedans there are 
much the same as those of Cottobatto, as are also those of the 
northern part of theisland. Each Mindanao tribe has its own 
‘Datto and many of the tribes are continually warring with 
each other. Amongst all slavery of a certain form and po- 
lygamy are common, and the state of civilization is low, 
although it is higher than that of the Sulu Moros. 

PA 

Our Sulu Mohammedans 


! 
| 
} 
| 
| ur Mohammedans of the Sulu Archipelago are, so the 
_ American officers say, by far the worst of all the Moros. 
‘They are crafty and treacherous, and if let alone would be a 
Bietion of pirates. Their ancestors as well as the ancestors of 
| Whe Mindanao Moros came from Borneo at about the time that 
_ the Spaniards settled in the Philippines. They conquered 
| the aborigines and settled the 
islands, engaging in piracy as 
a regular business. For more 
than twocenturies they ravaged 
; the coasts of the islands north 
and south of them, killing 
many Spaniards and carrying 
thousands of the natives back to 
serve them asslaves. Several 
' of our military posts, such as 
| _Bongao, are located on the sites 


A Datto and his head man 


of old pirate fortifications, and 
_, there is some piracy going on 
| to-day, although the soldiers 
i are doing all they can to sup- 
press it. 

Our officers believe that the 
| Sultan of Sulu is not carry- 
ing out his part of the treaty 
wherein he agreed to codperate 
with the American soldiers in 
_ the suppression of piracy. 
_ It is doubtful whether he 


The Sultan’s yacht — notice the curious use of outriggers to secure steadiness 
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is at heart a friend of the Americans, and the indications are 
that he encourages the pirates and aids them to escape. 
This seems to have been so with the half dozen Moros who 
recently attacked a vessel off the coast of Dutch Borneo and 
captured it, killing the crew and sinking the ship. There 
were five Borneo Moros and one Borneo Chinaman in the 
vessel, and the cargo consisted of $6000 in silver and $20,000 
worth of goods. Our Moro pirates brought this money with 
them to one of the villages on the island of Jolo and it was 
there that Major Sweet attempted to capture them. He tried 
to get the Sultan to help him, but His Majesty so delayed the 
expedition under one pretext or another that only one of the 
pirates was captured. The probability is that the Sultan 
received a big share of the spoil. 


Mitts of Justice that Give Big Returns 


During my stay on the island of Jolo I learned that the Sultan 
works his office in every possible way to fill his imperial 
treasury at the expense of the people. Major Sweet, the 
officer in command at that point, says that he inflicts arbi- 
trary fines and punishments upon his subjects to enrich him- 
self. Indeed, a large part of his income is from such fines. 
He has his spies scattered over the islands, who report such 
of the Moros as own property, and these men are thereupon 
charged with some crime. The Sultan controls the judges 
and there is no trouble as to convictions. The penalties are 
heavy, and those who refuse to pay are liable to imprison- 
ment, or possibly death; for the death punishment is inflicted 
for small offenses in our Mohammedan dominions. 

Not long ago His Majesty learned that one of his subjects 
had amassed about $2000 in one way or another. The man 
was arrested and charged with fishing for pearls without a 
license, and was fined $2000. The Sultan sent his crown 
prince and some soldiers to collect the fine; and the people 
of the village in which the man lived, seeing that all their 
property was about to be destroyed on this account, joined 
with the man and paid it. 

The Sultan of Sulu impressed me as a Moro of the lowest 
order. I met him in his shanty palace in his shanty capital 
of Maibun on the south coast of the island of Jolo. I had 
gone thither to attend a conference between him and Major 
Owen J. Sweet. We had sailed about the islands from the 


‘town of Jolo, escorted by an American gunboat, the captain 


of which took part in the conference. The tide was low and 
our boats had to be pushed by men through the mud to the 
landing. As we neared the Sultan’s palace we were saluted 
by his body-guard of East Indian soldiers. Two fierce Moros 
with lances and swords stood on each side of the gate as we 
entered and several of the Dattos conducted us up the stairs 
to the second floor of the barnlike palace. Here we found 
His Majesty surrounded by his leading officials, all armed 
with swords and krises of various kinds. The Sultan was 
the only Moro unarmed, he carrying instead a large gold- 
headed cane which may have been his badge of office. 

After shaking hands with His Majesty the party was con- 
ducted into a large dining-room, and the conference was held 
as we sat about a long table on which were cakes, fruit, can- 
dies and cigars. The Sultan sat at the head of the table so 
near me that I could have reached him with my hand, and I 
had an excellent opportunity to make a mental photograph of 
him. Imagine a fat little man with a complexion as yellow 
as that of a mulatto and a face marked with the smallpox. 
Let his forehead be high and receding, his eyes 
small, black and cunning, his ears large and his 
lips thick and sensual, and black from chewing the 
betel. As he opens his mouth notice that his teeth 
are jet black and slightly filed at the front. There 
are streaks of betel juice on them and a bit of this 
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bloodlike juice has coagulated at the corners of his mouth. 
He has a thin black mustache and a fat little nose. His head 
is round and tied to his body by a short and thick neck, the 
yellow of which is accentuated by a white turn-over collar 
fastened at the front by a button of gold. Upon his head isa 
blue velvet cap about six inches high, and the rest of his cos- 
tume consists of a light gray business suit of European cut, 
white stockings and slippers. About his waist, over his 
trousers, he wears a Malay sarong or half-skirt, which falls to 
the middle of his thighs, and this is bound in at the top by a 
belt. As you look he raises his cane with one hand and rests 
the other upon the table before him. The fingers of each are 
covered with rings, some set with precious stones and others 
with pearls as big as a marrow-fat pea. 

As the Sultan talked his Dattos stood about him, some of 
them giving him suggestions from time to time. These men 
were dressed in native costumes, wearing turbans and bright- 
colored clothing, and all were fully armed. Among them 
was Rajah Muda, the Sultan’s brother, and also the Dattos 
Joakinain and Calvi. These two men are among the most 
powerful Moros of the archipelago. They are nominally 
subordinate to the Sultan, but each has his own fighting men, 
and the two could overthrow him if they should combine 
forces to do so. Calvi is the better looking Datto and the 
more intelligent, but Joakinain is a man of great strength. 

These and the other Dattos of the Sulu Islands do more to 
uphold the authority of the United States than the Sultan 
himself and they should be carefully considered in our deal- 
ings with the Moros. The Sultan indeed seemed to me the 
weakest of all the men we met during our visit to Maibun. 
He is still under forty and he looks more like a mulatto butler 
fantastically dressed than the ruler of our Mohammedan 
islands. The old Sultan, his father, was, I am told, a man 
of some strength of character, and his mother the Sultana, 
Inchy Jamila, who still lives at the capital, is a woman of 
undoubted intellectual power, and is, it is claimed, the real 
ruler of the islands. 

I met her after leaving the Sultan. She was dressed in a 
gown of bright colors with a lavender shawl over her shoul- 
ders and a yellow handkerchief tied about her head. She is 
now very old and her light brown skin is full of wrinkles. 
She has gray hair, bright black eyes and teeth like oiled 
ebony. Her features are almost Caucasian. Her nose is 
straight, her lips thin and her cheek-bones high. She chewed 
the betel while we chatted together, two slaves standing 
behind her and serving her alternately with her betel-box 
and her betel spittoon. She was full of nice sayings, and 
when Captain Nazaro, of our gunboat Manila, complimented 
her she replied with a bow that she believed his heart was as 
white as the white linen suit he had on. 


The Sultana Whose Husbands Die Young 


The Sultana is said to bea Visayan who was captured during 
one of the Moro piratical raids. The Sultan who was then 
in office fell in love with her and made her his wife; soon 
after the Sultan died. Thereupon the Sultana married his suc- 
cessor, who diedalso. Asthestory goes, Her Majesty proposed 
an offer of marriage after this to one of the Dattos, but the 
latter refused, saying he preferred to die in some other way. 
Whatever may be the truth of these stories, the Sultana is 
undoubtedly a woman of great strength of character and she 
has much power among her people to-day. General Bates 
realized this, and when he ne- 
gotiated with the Moros he 
made the Sultana presents of 
money and other things. The 
old lady was much pleased 
with him, and, in return, made 
him a present of the dead 
Sultan’s purple trousers and 
his embroidered satin jacket, 
which she had kept for many 
years. Among our gifts which 
most delighted her was a pho- 
nograph, which Her Majesty 
called a ‘‘ voice engine,’’ and 
into which she and the leading 
Dattos of the island made 
speeches and then ground them 
outagain. During our talk the 
Sultana requested that some 
new phonograph rollers be sent 
her, saying that she wished 
to record upon them the 
history of her people. 
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“ Speakin’ o’ 
hoss trades” 
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abstractedly into his lap. 
‘“Guess you’ve got suthin’ on yer mind, Dan’l,’’ 
said his sister. 

““Mor’n likely ve got suthin’ on my pants,’’ returned 
Dan’! with that exquisitely dry, though somewhat protracted 
humor which at once thrilled and bored his acquaintances. 
‘“ But—speakin’ o’ that hoss trade - 

‘For goodness sake, don’t!’’ interrupted his sister wear- 


[)* BOREM poured half of his second cup of tea 


ily; ‘yer allus doin’ it. Jest tell me about that young 
man—the new clerk ye think o’ 
gettin’.”’ 


“Well, I telegraphed him to come 


over, arter I got this letter from 
him,’’ he returned, handing her a 
letter. ‘‘ Read it out loud.”’ 


But his sister, having an experi- 
enced horror of prolixity, glanced 
over it. ‘‘ Far as I kin see he takes 
mor’n two hundred words to say 
you’ve got to take him on trust, and 
sez it suthin’ in a style betwixt a 
business circular and them Polite 
Letter Writers. I thought you 
allowed he was a tony feller.’’ 

“ Ef he does not brag much, ye see, 
I kin offer him small wages,’’ said 
Dan’! with a wink. ‘“‘It’s kinder 
takin’ him at his own figger.”’ 

“And that mightn’t pay! But ye 
don’t think o’ bringin’ him /eve—in 
this house? ’Cept you’re thinkin’ o’ 
tellin’ him that yarn o’ yours about 
the hoss trade to beguile the winter evenings. 
hey to pay yet to get folks to listen to it.’’ 

“Wrong agin—ez you’ll see! Wot ef I get a hundred 
thousand folks to pay me for tellin’ it? But, speakin’ o’ this 
young feller, I calkilated to send him to the Turkey Buzzard 
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Mr. Borem’s clerk 


I told ye ye’d 


Hotel;’’ and he looked at his sister with a shrewd yet humor- 
ous smile. 

““What!’’ saidhissisterinalarm. ‘‘ The Turkey Buzzard! 
Why, he’ll be starved or pizoned! He won’t stay there a 


week.’’ 

‘“ Ef he’s pizoned to death he won’t be able to demand any 
wages; ef he leaves because he can’t stand it—it’s proof 
positive he couldn’t stand me. Ef he’s only starved and 
made weak and miserable he’ll be easy to make terms with. 
It may seem hard what I’m sayin’, but what seems hard on 
the other feller always comes mighty easy to you. The thing 
is zo? to be the ‘ other feller.’ Ye ain’t listenin’. Yet these 
remarks is shrewd and humorous, and hez bin thought so by 
literary fellers.’’ 

““H’m!”’ said his sister. ‘‘ What’s that ye was jest sayin’ 
about folks bein’ willin’ to pay ye for tellin’ that hoss trade 
yarn o’ yours?”’ 

‘““ Thet’s only what one o’ them smart New York publishers 
allowed it was worth arter hearin’ me tell it,’? said Dan’l 
dryly. 

‘Go way! You or him must be crazy. Why it ain’t ez 
good as that story ’bout a man who had a balky hoss that 
could be made to go only by buildin’ a fire under him, and 
arter the man sells that hoss and the secret, and the man wot 
bought him tries it on, the blamed hoss lies down over the 
fire, and puts it out.”’ 

“Pve allus allowed that the story ye hev to tell yourself is 
a blamed sight funnier than the one ye’re listenin’ to,’’ said 
Dan’l. ‘ Put that down among my sayin’s, will ye?” 

“But your story was never anythin’ more than one o’ them 
snippy things ye see in the papers—drored out to no end by 
you. It’s only one o’ them funny paragraphs ye kin read in 
a minit in the papers that takes vow an hour to tell.” 

To her surprise Dan’l only looked at his sister with com- 
placency. 

““That,’’? he said, “‘is jest what the New York publisher 
sez. ‘The ’Merrikan people,’ sez he, ‘is ashamed o’ bein’ 
short and peart and funny; it lacks dignity,’ sez he; ‘ it looks 
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funny,’ sez he, ‘ but it ain’t deep-seated nash’nul literature,’ 
sez he. ‘Them snips o’ funny stories and short dialogues in 
the comic papers—they make ye laff,’ sez he, ‘ but laffin’ 
isn’t no sign 0’ deep morril purpose,’ sez he, ‘and it ain’t 
genteel andrefined. Abraham Linkin with his pat anecdotes 
ruined our standin’ with dignified nashuns,’ sez he. ‘We 
cultivated publishers is sick o’ hearin’ furrin’ nashuns roarin’ 
over funny ’Merrikan stories; we’re goin’ to show ’em that, 
even ef we haven’t classes and titles and sich, we kin be dull. 
We’re workin’ the historical racket for all that it’s worth; ef 
we can’t go back mor’n a hundred years or so, we kinrake in 
a Lord and a Lady when we do and we’re gettin’ in some ole- 
fashioned spellin’ and ‘‘ methinkses’’ and “‘ peradventures.”’ 
We’re doin’ the religious bizness ez slick ez Robert Elsmere, 
and we find lots o’ soul in folks and heaps o’ quaint morril 
characters,’ sez he.’’ 

‘““Sakes alive, Dan’l!’’ broke in his sister; ‘‘ what’s all 
that got to do with your yarn ’bout the hoss trade?’’ 

S Everythin’, ” returned Dan’l. ‘‘‘ For,’ sez he, ‘Mr. 
Borem,’ sez he, ‘you’re a quaint morril character. You’ve 
got protracted humor,’ sez he. ‘ You’ve bin an hour tellin’ 
that yarno’ yours! Ef yecould spin it out to fill two chapters 
of a book—yer fortune’s made! For you’! show that a suc- 
cessful hoss trade involves the highest nash’nul characteris- 
tics. That what common folk calls “ selfishness,’’ ‘‘ revenge,’”’ 
“mean lyin’,’’ and low-down money grubbin’ ambishun is 
really “‘ quaintness,’’ and will go in double harness 
with the bizness of a Christian banker,’ sez he.’’ 

“Created goodness, Dan’l! You’re designin’ 
ter——’’ 

Dan’! Borem rose, coughed, expectorated care- 
fully at the usual spot in the fender, his general 
custom of indicating the conclusion of a subject or 
an interview, and said dryly: ‘‘I’m thar!” 


ce 


II 


O RETURN to the writer of the letter whose 
career was momentarily cut off by the episode 
of the horse trade (who, if _he had previously 
received a letter written by somebody else would 
have been an entirely different person and not in 
this novel at all): John Lummox—known to his family as 
“the perfect Lummox ’’—had been two years in college, 
but thought it rather fine of himself—a habit of thought 
in which he frequently indulged —to become a clerk, but 
finally got tired of it, and to his father’s relief went to 
Europe for a couple of years, returning with some knowl- 
edge of French and German, and the cutting end of a 
German student’s blunted dueling sword. Having, as he 
felt, thus equipped himself for the hero of an American 
‘Good Society’’ novel, he went on board a “‘ liner,’’ where 
there would naturally be susceptible young ladies. One he 
thought he recognized as a girl with whom he used to play 
“forfeits ’’ in the vulgar past of his boyhood. She sat at his 
table, accompanied by another lady whose husband seemed to 
be a confirmed dyspeptic. His remarks struck Lummox as 
peculiar. 

“Shall I begin dinner with pudding and cheese or take the 
ordinary soup first? I quite forget which I did last night,’’ 
he said anxiously to his wife. 

But Mrs. Starling hesitated. 

““Tell me, Mary,’’ he said, appealing to Miss Bike, the 
young lady. 

“T should begin with the pudding,’’ said Miss Bike deci- 
sively, ‘‘ and between that and the arrival of the cheese you 
can make up your mind, and then, if you think better, go 
back to the soup.”’ 

““Thank you so much. Now, as to drink? Shall I take 
the Friedrichshalle first or the Benedictine? You know the 
doctor insists upon the Friedrichshalle—but I don’t think I 
did well to mix them as I did yesterday. Or shall I take 
simply milk and beer?’’ 

“‘T should say simplicity was best. 
always fill up with champagne later.’’ 

How splendidly this clear-headed, clear-eyed girl domi- 
nated the man! 
Lummox felt that 
really he might re- 
new. her acquaint- 
ance! He did so. 

““T remembered 
you,’’ she said. 
“You’venotchanged 
a bit since you were 
eight years old.’’ 

John, wishing to 
change the subject, 
said that he thought 
Mr. Starling seemed 
an uncertain man. 

““Very! He’s 
even now in his 


Besides, you can 
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stateroom sitting in his pajamas with a rubber shoe on one 
foot and a pump on the other, wondering whether he ought | 
put on golf knickerbockers with a dressing-gown and stray 
hat before he comes on deck. He has already put on and 
taken off about twenty suits.”’ . 

“He certainly is very trying,’’ returned Lummox. He 
paused and colored deeply. ‘‘I beg,’? he stammered, “1 
hope—you don’t think me guilty of a pun! When I said 
‘trying’ I referred entirely to the effect on your sensitiveness 
of these tentative attempts toward clothing himself.’’ 

“T should never accuse you of levity, Mr. Lummox,’’ sa 
the young lady, gazing thoughtfully upon his calm but som: 
what heavy features; ‘‘ never.’’ 

Yet he would have liked to reclaim himself by a show 
lightness. He was leaning on the rail looking at the se 
The scene was beautiful. 

““T suppose,’’ he said, rolling with the sea and his early | 
studies of Doctor Johnson, “that one would in the more 
superior manner show his appreciation of all this by refrain- | 
ing from the obvious comment which must needs be recog- | 
nized as comparatively commonplace and vulgar; but really | 
this is so superb that I must express some of my emotio} | 
even at the risk of lowering your opinion of my good taste, 
provided, of course, that you have any opinion on the on 
hand or any good taste on the other.’ . 

““ Without that undue depreciation of one’s self which ine 
ever be a sign of self-conscious demerit,’’ said the young g 
lightly, ‘I may say that I am not generally good 
Johnsonese, but it may relieve your mind to know that h 
you kept silence one instant longer I should have taken ¢] 
risk of lowering your opinion of my taste, provided, of cours 
that you have one to lower and are capable of that exertion 
if such indeed it may be termed—by remarking that this 
perfectly magnificent.’’ 

““Do you think,’’ he said gloomily, still leaning on the ra 
“that we can keep this kind of thing up —perhaps I should 
say down—much longer? For myself, I am feeling far fro 
well; it may have been the lobster—or that last sentence 
but——”’ 

, bhey were both silent. ‘“Yet,’’ she said after a pause, 

“you can at least take Mr. Starling and his dyspepsia off 1 n 
hands. You might be equal to that exertion.’’ 

‘“T suppose that by this time I ought to be doing somethin 
for somebody?’’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Yes. I will.” 

That evening after dinner he took Mr. Starling into t 
smoking-room and card-room. They had something hot. 
4 A.M., with the assistance of the steward, he projected 


Starling into Mrs. Starling’s stateroom — delicately with- 

drawing to evade the lady’s thanks. At breakfast he sa 
Miss Bike. ‘‘ Thank you so much 
she said; ‘‘Mrs. Starling fout 


Starling greatly improved. 
himself admitted he was ‘nev 
berrer,’ and, far from worryi 
about what night-clothes he shou 
wear, went to bed as he was—ev 
to his hat. Mrs. Starling calls y 
“her preserver,’ and Mr. Starl 
distinctly stated that you were 

“jolly-good-fler.’ ”’ ; | 

‘fAnd you?’’? asked John 
Lummox. : 

“In your present condition ol 
abnormal self-consciousness a 
apperceptive egotism, I really 
shouldn’t like to say.” 

When the voyage was ended 
Lummox went to see Mary Bike 
her house, and his father—whom | 
had not seen for ten years —at / 
house. With a refined absenc 
natural affection he contented hi 
self with inquiring of the servan 
as to his father’s habits, and if ! 
still wore dress clothes at din 
The information thus elicited fore ed 


im to the conclusion that the old gentleman’s circumstances 
ere reduced and that it was possible that he, John Lummox, 
ght be actually compelled to earn his own living. He 
ommunicated that suspicion to his father at dinner, and over 
he last bottle of ‘‘ Mouton,’’ a circumstance which also had 
_ determined him in his resolu- 
tion, ‘‘You might,’’ said his 
father thoughtfully, ‘‘ offer 
yourself to some rising 
American Novelist as a study 
for the new hero—one abso- 
f utely without ambition, ca- 
pacity or energy; willing, 
however, to be whatever the 
Novelist chooses to make 
him, so long as he hasn’t to 
‘choose for himself. If your 
inordinate self-conscious- 
ness is still in your way, I 
sould give him a few points 
about you, myself.’’ 
_ “Thad thought,” said John 
esitatingly, ‘‘of going into 
your office and becoming your 
partner inthe business. You 
could always look after me, 
» you know.”’ 
_ Ashudder passed over the 
old man. Then he trem- 
blingly muttered to him- 
self: 
“Thank Heaven! There 
is one way it may still be 
averted!’’ Retiring to his 
room he calmly committed 
_ suicide, thoughtfully leaving 
_ the empty poison bottle in the 
_ fender. 
| And this is how John 
_ Lummox came to offer him- 
| self as a clerk to Dan’l 
| Borem. The ways of Providence are indeed strange, yet 
_ those of the novelist are only occasionally novel. 


% ll 


+ 
JOHN K. LUMMOxX lived for a week at the Turkey Buzzard 
¥ Hotel exclusively on doughnuts and innuendos. He 
' was informed by Mr. Borem’s clerk —whose place he was to 
| fill—that he wouldn’t be able to stand it, and thus received 
i the character of his employer from his last employee. 
_ “TI suppose,’’ said Dan’! Borem chuckling, ‘‘ that he said I 
_ was a old skinflint, good only at a hoss trade, uneddicated, 
_ ignorant and unable to keep accounts, and an oppressor o’ the 
_widder and orphan. Allowed that my cute sayin’s was a 
; kind o’ ten-cent parody 
o’ them proverbs in Poor 
Richard’s Almanack!’’ 

““Omitting a few ex- 
pletives, he certainly 
did,’’ returned Lummox 
with great delicacy. 

“He allowed to me,’’ 
said Dan’! thoughtfully, 
“that you was a poor 
critter that hadn’t a 
single reason to show for 
livin’: that the fool-killer 
had bin shadderin’ you 
from your birth, and that 
you hadn’t paid a cent 
profit on your father’s 
original investment in 
ye, nor on the assess- 
ments he’d paid on ye 
eversince. Heseemsto 
be a cute feller arter all, 
and I’m rather sorry he’s 
leavin’.’’ 

“T am quite willing to 
abandon my position in 
his favor, now,’’ said 
Lummox with alacrity. 

_ *No,’’ said Dan’l, rubbing his chin argumentatively; 
“the only way for us to do is to circumvent him like in a 
hoss trade—with suthin’ unexpected. When he thinks 
ou’re goin’ to sleep in the shafts you’ll run away; and when 
e thinks I’m vicious I’I] let a woman or a child drive me.’’ 
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“* Abraham Linkin with his pat 
anecdotes ruined our standin’ 
with dignified nashuns,’ sez he” 


} 
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— seemed an 
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IV 


ELL, Dan’l, how’s that new clerk o’ yours gettin’ 
; on?’’ said Mrs. Bigsby a week later. 

“Purty fine! He’s good at accounts and hez got to know 
the Bank’s customers by thistime. But I allus reckoned he’d 
t stuck with some o’ them counterfeit notes—and he hez! 
see he ain’t accustomed to look at a five or a ten dollar 
as sharp as some men—and he’s already taken in two 
and a five counterfeits.’’ 

Gracious!’’ said Mrs. Bigsby. ‘‘ What did the poor feller 
” 


Oh, he ups and tells me, all right, after he discovered it. 
| And sez he: ‘I’ve charged my account with ’em,’ sez he, ‘so 
the Bank won’t lose it.’ ”’ 

Why, Dan’l,”’ said Mrs. Bigsby, ‘‘ ye didn’t let that poor 
r ” 
You hol’ on!”’ said her brother; ‘‘ business is business — 
sez to him: ‘ Ye oughter put it down to Profit and Loss 
count. Or perhaps we’ll have a chance o’ gettin’ rid 0’ 
n—not- in Noo York, where folks is sharp, but here in 
country, and then ye kin credit yourself with the amount 
er you've got rid o’ them.’ ”’ 

f 

~, 


’ two mortal hours! 
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““Laws! I’m sorry ye did that, Dan’l,’’ said Mrs. Bigsby. 

“With that he riz up,’’ continued Dan’1, ignoring his sis- 
ter, “‘and, takin’ them counterfeit notes from my hand, sez he: 
“Them notes belong to me now,’ sez he, ‘and I’m goin’ to 
destroy ’em.’ And with that he walks over to the fire as stiff 
as a poker, and held them notes in it until they were burnt 
clean up.’’ 


““Well! But that was honest and straightforward in him!’ 
said Mrs. Bigsby. 
“Um! but it wasn’t business—and ye see » Dan’l 


paused and rubbed his chin. 
“Well; go on!’ said Mrs. Bigsby impatiently. 
“Well, ye see, neither him nor me was very smart in 
detecting counterfeits or even knowin’ ’em, and ——’’ 
“Well! For goodness sake, Dan’l, speak out!’’ 
“Well—the dum fool burnt up three good bills and we 
neither of us knew it!’’ 


Vv 


HE “‘unexpected’’ which Dan’l Borem had hinted might 
characterize his future conduct was first intimated by his 
treatment of the ‘‘ Widow Cully,’’ an aged and impoverished 
woman whose property was heavily mortgaged to him. He 
had curtly summoned her to come to his office on Christmas 
Day and settle up. Frightened, hopeless and in the face of a 
snowstorm, the old woman attended, but was surprised by 
receiving a‘‘ satisfaction piece’’ in full from the Banker, and 
a gorgeous. Christmas dinner. ‘‘ All the same,’’ said Mrs. 
Bigsby to Lummox, ‘‘ Dan’! might hev done all this without 
frightenin’ the poor old critter into a nervous fever, chillin’ 
her through by makin’ her walk two miles through the snow, 
and keepin’ her on the rugged edge o’ despair for 
But it’s his humorous way.’’ 
‘Did he give any reason for being so lenient 
to the widow?” asked Lummox. 

“He said that her son had given him a core 
of his apple when they were boystogether. Dan’ 
ez mighty thoughtful o’ folks that was kind to 
him in them days.’’ 

““Ts that all?’’ said Lummox astonished. 

“Well—I’ve kinder thought suthin’ else,’’ 
said Mrs. Bigsby hesitatingly. 

> What?’ 

““That its bein’ Christmas Day —and as I’ve 
heard tell that’s zo day in law, but just like 
Sunday— Dan’! mebbe thought that he might 
crawl outer that satisfaction piece, ef he ever 
wanted ter! Dan’l is mighty cute.’’ 


VI 


R. JOHN LUMMOX was not behind his 
employer in developing unexpected traits 
of character. Hitherto holding aloof from his 
neighbors in Old Folksville, he suddenly went 
to a social gathering, and distinguished himself 
as the principal and popular guest of the even- 
ing. As Dan’! Borem afterward told his sister: 
“He was one o’ them Combination Minstrels and Variety 
Shows in one. He sang through a whole opery, made the 
pianner jest howl, gave some recitations— Casabianker and 
Betsy and I Are Out; imitated all them tragedians; did 
tricks with cards and fetched rabbits outer hats, besides 
liftin’ the pianner withtwo men sittin’ on it, jest by his teeth. 
Created snakes!’’ said Borem, concluding his account, which 
here is necessarily abbreviated; ‘‘ ef he learnt all that in his 
two years in Europe I ain’t sayin’ anythin’ more agin’ 
eddication and furrin’ travel after this! Why, the next day 
there was quite a run on the Bank jest to see him. He is 
makin’ the bizness pop’lar.”’ 

‘“ Then ye think ye’ll get along together? "’ 

““T reckon we’ll hitch hosses,’’ said Dan’! with a smile. 

A few weeks later, one evening, Dan’! Borem sat with his 
sister alone. John Lummox, who was now residing with 
them, was attending a social engagement. Mrs. Bigsby knew 
that Dan’! had something to communicate — but knew that he 
would do so in his own way. 

““Speakin’ o’ hoss trades,’’ he began. 

“We wasn’t and we ain’t goin’ to,”’ said Mrs. Bigsby with 
great promptness. ‘‘ I’ve heard enough of ’em.’’ 

“But this here one hez suthin’ to do with your fr’en’, John 
Lummox,’’ said Dan’! with a chuckle. 

Mrs. Bigsby stared. ‘‘ Go on, then,’’ she said, ‘‘ but, for 
goodness’ sake, cut it short.’’ 

Dan’l threw away his quid and replenished it from his 
silver tobacco box. Mrs. Bigsby shuddered slightly as she 
recognized the usual preliminary to prolixity, but determined, 
as far as possible, to make her brother brief. 

“It mout be two weeks ago,’’ began Dan’l, ‘‘ that I see 
John Lummox over at Palmyra, where he’d bin visitin’. He 
was drivin’ a hoss, the beautifullest critter—for color—I 
eversaw. It was yaller, with mane and tail a kinder golden, 
like the hair o’ them British Blondes that was here in the 
Variety Show.”’ 

**Pan’1!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bigsby, horrified. 
allowed you never went thar! ”’ 

“Saw ’em on the posters—and mebbe the color was a 
little brighter thar,’’ said Dan’l carelessly —‘‘ but who’s 
interruptin’, now?”’ 

““Go on,’”’ said Mrs. Bigsby. 

““* Got a fine hoss thar,’ sez I; ‘ reckon I never see such a 
purty color,’sez I. ‘He is purty,’ sez he, ‘ per’aps too purty 
for me to be a-drivin’, but he isn’t fast.’ ‘I ain’t speakin’ o” 
that,’ sez I; ‘it’s his looks that I’m talkin’ of; whar might ye 
hev got him?’ ‘ He was offered to me by a fr’en’ 0’ me boy- 
hood,’ sez he; ‘ he’s a fiz¢o mustang,’ sez he, ‘ from Californy, 
whar they breed ’em.’ ‘ What’s a pinto hoss?’ sez I. ‘The 
same ez a calico hoss,’ sez he; ‘ what they have in cirkises, 
but ye never see ’em that color.’ En’ he was right, for when 
I looked him over I never did see such a soft and silky coat, 
and his mane and tail jest glistened. ‘It zs a little too 
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showy for ye,’ sez I, ‘but 7 might take him at a fair price. 
What’s your fr’en’ askin’?’ ‘He won’t sell him to anybody 
but me,’ sez Lummox; ‘ he’s a horror o’ hoss traders, anyway, 
and his price is more like a gift toa fr’en’.’ ‘What might 
that price be, ef it’s a fair question?’ sez I, for the more I 
looked at the hoss the more I liked him. ‘A hundred and 
fifty dollars,’ sez he; ‘but my fr’en’ would ask vow double 
that.’ ‘Couldn’t you and me make a trade?’ sez I; ‘Ill 
exchange ye that roan mare, that’s worth two hundred, for 
this hoss and fifty dollars.’ With that he drew himself up, 
and sez he: ‘Mr. Borem,’ sez he, ‘I share my fr’en’s opinion 
about hoss tradin’, and I promised my mother I’d never swap 
hosses. You ought to know me by this time,’ ”’ 

““Yhat’s so!’’ said Mrs. Bigsby; ‘‘ I’m wonderin’ ye dared 
to ax him.”’ 

Dan’! passed his hand over his mouth, and continued: ‘ ‘I 
dunno but you’re right, Lummox,’ sez I; ‘ per’aps it’s jest as 
well as thar wasn’t /wo inthe Bank in that bizness.’ But 
the more I looked at the hoss the more I hankered arter him. 
“Look here,’ sezI, ‘I tell ye what I'll do! I'll /end you my 
hoss and you’ll /exd me yourn. I'll draw up a paper to that 
effect, and provide that in case o’ accidents, ef I don’t return 

~you your hoss, I'l] agree to pay you a hundred and fifty 
dollars. You’ll give me the same kind o’ paper about my 
hoss— with the proviso that you pay me two hundred for 
him!’ ‘ Excuse me, Mr. Borem,’ sez he, ‘ but that difference 
It’s agin’ 


of fifty makes a hoss trade accordin’ to my mind. 
my principles to make such an agreement.’ ”’ 
“ An’ he was right, Dan’l,’’ said Mrs. Bigsby approvingly. 
But Dan’! wiped his mouth again, leaving, however, a sin- 
gular smile on it. 


‘Well, ez I wanted that hoss, I jest 
thought and thought! I 
knew I could get two hun- 
dred and fifty for him easy, 
and that Lummox didn’t 
know anythin’ of his valoo, 


and I finally agreed to make 


the swap even. ‘What do 
VouUrcalighimirss.eze ts 
‘Pegasus,’ sez he—‘the 


poet’s hoss, on account 0’ 
his golden mane,’ sez he. 
That made me laff—for I 
never knew a poet ez could 
afford to hev a hoss— much 
less one like that! But I 
said: ‘I'll borry Pegasus 0’ 
you on those terms.’ The 
next day I took the hoss to 
Jonesville; Lummox was 
right, he wasn’t /fasf, but, 
jest as I expected, he made 
asensation! Folks crowded 
round him whenever I 
stopped; wimmin followed 
him and children cried for 


—"sang through 
a whole opery” 


him. I could hev sold him 
for three hundred without leavin’ town! ‘So ye call him 
Pegasus,’ sez Doc Smith, grinnin’; ‘I didn’t know ve was 


subject to the divine afflatus, Dan’].’ ‘I don’ offen hev it,’ 
sez I, ‘but when I do I find a little straight gin does me good.’ 
“So did Byron,’ sez he, chucklin’. But even if I had called 
him ‘ Beelzebub’ the hull town would hev bin jest as crazy 
over him. Well, as it was comin’ on to rain I started jest after 
sundown for home. But it came ter blow, an’ ter pour cats 
and dogs, an’ I was nigh washed out o’ the buggy, besides 
losin’ my way and gettin’ inter ditches and puddles, and I 
hed to stop at Staples’ Half-Way House and put up for the 
night. In the mornin’ I riz up early and goes into the stable 
yard and the first thing I sees was the ’ostler. ‘I hope ye 
giv’ my hoss a good scrub down,’ I sez, ‘as I told ye, for his 
color is that delicate the smallest spot shows. It’s a very 
rare color for a hoss.’ ‘1 was hopin’ it might be,’ sez he. I 
was a little huffed at that and I sez: ‘It’s considered a very 
beautiful color.’ ‘Mebbee it is,’ sez he, ‘but I never cared 
much for fireworks.’ ‘What yer mean?’ sezI. ‘ Look here, 
Squire!’ sez he; ‘I don’t mind scourin’ and rubbin’ down a 
hoss that will stay the same color /wzce, but when he gets to 
playin’ a kaladeoskope on me, I kick!’ ‘ Trot him out,’ sez I, 
beginnin’ to feel queer. With that he fetched out the hoss! 
(Concluded on Page 32) 
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Hophni Asquith, ‘“‘if there had been 

only myself to consider, I should have 
gone regularly in for society. I don’t mean 
to say that I have your ambition, but I do 
want to rise. I think every man ought to 
do his best to rise. But Louisa won’t have 
us trying to take our place in society yet. 
She says we should only be cold-shouldered 
if we did try.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’? snapped Tom, “‘ she should see 
to it you didn’t get cold-shouldered. Louisa 
would do with a lot of pulling together.” 

Hophni’s square red whisker bristled. 
“*T don’t think that’s deserved, Tom. After 
we compounded with the creditors, of course 
Louisa and I had to slip back again socially 
abit. But since we’ve started making big 
money once more I’m sure you’ll seldom 
see Louisa without a thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds on her, and in the street 
she always wears the most expensive 
clothes that are to be got in Bradford.’’ 

“She looks it. Now don’t get angry with 
me, lad. I’man outside critic, and so I see 
things that you miss. Besides, Louisa and 
I were mates when she was a mill-girl and 
wore clogs on her feet and a shawl over 
her head, and I was just Tom’s Son and 
hadn’t asurname. You can’t get over his- 
torical facts, Hophni. Because my father 
was a forgetful creature who chose to go 
through life under the name of Tom, I 
found when he died that no one remem- 
bered what else he was besides Tom. Tom 
the Collier was the nearest I could get. 
Well, Collier is a very good surname, but 
for Bradford use just then I did not think it 
would do. It seemed to smack too much 
of the soil—or, to be more accurate, the 
sub-soil. So by natural evolution we got 
Thompson, which was simple and definite, 
and to which one seemed to have a certain 
amount of title.’’ 

““T don’t see what you are driving at.’’ 

“Why, this. If you aren’t born with 
what you want, the only alternative is to 
get it by other means. Now, Louisa hasn’t 
a bit of notion of dressing herself.’’ 

“Hang it, man! but she has! I tell you 
she gets the most expensive clothes that are 
to be bought in Bradford.”’ 

“But that’s not dressing well.’’ 

““Tf you think,’’ said Hophni rather viciously, ‘‘ that Miss 
Mary Norreys dresses well, I flatly disagree with you. 
Louisa has said time after time she wouldn’t be seen out of 
doors in the shabby old things.that girl wears.’’ 

Tom laughed. ‘‘I know whenyou mean. Louisa saw her, 
did she, on the Thursday morning in last week? That’s the 
only day she has been in Bradford for the last month and a 
half. The weather was wet, and she had on a short walking- 
skirt of Harris tweed and a boxcloth coat. They were both 
well cut, and she carried them well. By goy! Hophni, have 
you no eyes? Can’t you see how splendidly that girl carries 
her clothes?’’ 

““You seem to be pretty accurately posted in her move- 
ments.’’ 

““Tam,’’ said Tom simply, ‘‘and you know why.”’ 

“Still, you don’t make me believe that she dresses well.”’ 

“T’ll prove it to you one of these days most convincingly. 
Will you give me credit for having a keen nose for money- 
making ?’”’ 

“Aye, lad. We can agree there. 
the world for that.’’ 

“Very well, then. You’ll perhaps think better of my judg- 
ment when I tell you that the firm of Thompson & Asquith 
is going to back Miss Norreys’ taste for all it is worth.” 

““ How do you mean?’’ 

““She goes up to London for the season, perhaps you 
know?”’’ 

Hophni Asquith showed interest. ‘‘I didn’t know. So 
those are London clothes she wears, are they? I see what 
you are geting at, Tom. I suppose we could weave Harris 
tweed as well as any one else if there’s going to bea run 
on it.’’ 

““There isn’t. Now, lad, you see where your limitations 
come in. You can imitate; and, once give you a hint, 
you’re as sharp as any man living to take it up if there’s 
money init. But you’re like Louisa. You won’t look far 
enough beyond Bradford. And also you’re like Louisa in 
having rank bad taste in dress. Now, I’ve beaten you there. 
I was born with no taste; but I’ve seen that taste was a valu- 
able asset if it is your business to manufacture the where- 
withal to gratify it; and so I have made it my occupation to 
acquire taste. Don’t you suppose I’m wasting my time when 
I’m walking about the streets of London, and Paris, and 
Vienna, and Brussels, between appointments. I’m not. I’m 
looking at the women’s clothes.’’ 

““ And seeing which is the prettiest dressed? ”’ 


Editor’s Note — This is the seventh of twelve striking stories by 
Mr. Hyne descriptive of the rise and adventures of Thompson. The 
ensuing stories will appear at intervals of one month, and each will 
be complete in itself. 
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‘“Nothing of the kind. Fashion isn’t prettiness. I mark 
the ones who are rigged out in the height of the fashion, and 
I’ve been training myself to deduce from them what the next 
fashion will be which catches on. By degrees I got the 
hang of the thing. And now, by goy! I’m going to put my 
last sixpence and my last inch of credit on it, that I’ve got 
my finger exactly on next season’s fabrics.’’ 

“Tts' a misky 

“Tt isn’t. It looks risky, I’]l grant you. But I’ve taken 
full care to get at the back of my facts, till I’ve brought the 
thing to a mathematical certainty. If you want a final 
clincher, here it is. Miss Norreys is notoriously one of the 
best-dressed women in London, and she agrees with my pre- 
diction, and, what's more, she’s influence enough to see that 
it comes off to a nicety.”’ 

“What! She lets you make use of her, and the pair of you 
are not even engaged?’’ 

““We are not engaged. But we have an understanding, 
and when the time comes we shall marry. Things aren’t 
quite ripe yet. The Norreys are county people, and they 
don’t understand trade. The only securities Mr. Norreys 
recognizes are Land, and perhaps Consols. I don’t agree with 
him, but I understand his standpoint and his limitations, and 
I’m open to fall in with them tg a certain extent. I’m not 
going to marry Miss Norreys in spite of his teeth, though I 
believe she would come to me. I’m going tosee Mr. Norreys 
give me his daughter with a willing hand, and for that pur- 
pose I’m going to buy a big estate in the country and settle it 
onher. Thank Heaven I can pay for other people’s fancies as 
well as my own!” 

Hophni pulled doubtfully at his square red whisker. ‘“‘ It 
would cramp us a good deal if you take much money out of 
the business. But perhaps you mean buying the place and 

ing a big mortgage on it?”’ 

“Neither the one nor the other. In fact, I shall put more 
money into the business, and so will you. I buy no land to 
hang a mortgage on it, either. That wouidn’t be playing the 
game. You and I will have a quarter of a million at the 
lowest estimate to divide by this time next year, and I can 
draw what I want out of that.’’ 

““You’re getting into big figures.’’ 
~“T prefer them. I can’t niggle, Hophni; haven’t time. 
Bradford will call it gambling, because they haven’t seen how 
it’s been worked up to, and can’t see how it’s done. They’ll 
copy us when the boom comes, and then it will be too late. 
They’ll probably drop money in trying to follow. Some of 
them may pick up a little, and I’m sure they will be welcome 
to it. We shall have the cream, and by the time they start 
imitating it will be time for us to drop that line and’ be 
manufacturing for the next fashion. Grasp???’ 


he left business behind him and took to the woods 
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“Quite. What’s this fashion going t 
be? Merinos, I suppose.’’ 
‘“Merinos be hanged! They’re just 
beginning to wear merinos again now 
and all Bradford will be making merino 
pieces as fast as they can turn them out 
We’re making merinos ourselves, and | 
we’re going to stop.” 
“But what about all those new looms? 
They haven’t paid for themselves yet.’’ 
“ Break them up. Wecan afford to tak 
scrap value for them. We shall w 
every inch of room that can be got in| 
shed to weave alpacas and mohairs.”’ 
““Mohair! Why, man, mohair is abou 
dead! There’s hardly a price quoted 
it. The mohair manufacturers are nea 
all burst or cutting their losses and go 
out of that business. The mohair spinn 
make dolls’ hair, but precious little e 
just now. If your theory was in any w 
correct surely some one would have 
idea of it besides yourself? Come, To 
you are a right clever chap, but you must: 
set up for having more brains than all th 
rest of Bradford put together.” 
Tom’s great square jaw began to pro 
trude. ‘‘Why not in this instance 
There’s no mystery about how it was do 
I’ve worked the thing out from the ye 
foundation, and nobody else has, that’s all 
Somebody’s got to be first in everything 
and that’s the place I’ve marked out 
myself all along. There’s no use bei 
modest over the matter. If you aim loy 
you’ll never get high. If you aim hi 
and mean to get there, you’ll probably d 
it. The thing isn’t half so difficult as 
looks.’’ 
‘“T wish,’’ said Hophni Asquith wi 
sigh, ‘‘I’d your confidence; and then 
“Don’t you worry, lad. You’veam 
for detail that’s a mind in a million. 
couldn’t stay in the mill day after day 
the year on end, as you do. I’ve just g 
to be out in the open air or I’d burst. VT 
-a lot of primitive man in me somewhe 
and it will come out. So, you see, w 
one lacks the other has, and that mean 
we're exactly fitted as partners. W 
we’ve got to do now is to get hold of 
the mohair we can for cash as far as it wi 
go, and credit after that, and at the sam 
time keep the market low and unsuspicio 
Now, then, that’s settled. What are yo 
going to do for the week end?”’ 
‘“ Stay herein Bradford. You know I never miss chapel on 
Sundays, Tom,”’ ! 
““You’re a mirthless creature. I know yourstyle. You’l 
think over this new scheme and worry it out till the mill sta 
again on Monday morning. It’s no use telling you to er 
your head of business occasionally, and give your mind 
holiday on that line, because you don’t know how, and 
won’t try to learn. Well, good-by, lad, for the present, a 
don’t go straight home and tell Louisa that presently she'll 
have to give up black satin for morning wear and take te 
black alpaca. Remember, we’ve got to keep this schem 
absolutely dark, or we’ll have the mohair market flying 
before we’ve begun to touch it—come along, Clara. | 
all the same, you must tone down Louisa’s taste in dress 
She’s a drag on us as she is.’’ a 
Tom went out then, and a scarred she-dog of doubtful bri 
emerged from an unobtrusive corner of the office and folloy 
him through the door. This particular Clara— whose offi 
name was Clara’s-Clara’s-Clara —had a fine genius for s 
effacement. When Tom was in Bradford she followed 
about in his quick walks from place to place, keeping to 
middle of the roadways for the most part, waiting for 
against opposite curbstones when he went into offices, 
pestering him never. Every now and again Tom wouldsr 
his fingers, and Clara would come up, accept a quick pat 
the side of the jaw, and then drop back to her station ' 
yards away. When Tom was away from Bradford, and 
was off duty, she amused herself by fighting. But it v 
when the primitive man in her master came uppermost, 
he left business behind him and took to the woods and t 
moors, that Clara’s enjoyment of life reached its zenith. _ 
Mongrel Clara’s-Clara’s-Clara was according to kenne 
book niceties, but her breeding was the result of thought 
much careful selection. The original Clara, now decea: 
had been a genius in her way; the daughter, Clara’s-C 
had a talent for poaching operations that has seldom 
surpassed; but this granddaughter, Clara’s-Clara’s-Clara 
reached a pitch of perfection in the illicit pursuit of game 
was far more than human. - Even Mr. Thompson himself ' 
almost satisfied with her, and he was a man never conte 
with anything short of the very best. ‘* 
They went out that Saturday, Clara and Tom, the firs! 
stage of their journey in a first-class carriage of a rai 
train, and thereafter took to the road, putting behind the 
steady five miles to the hour. Clara trotted along, with n 
to ground and tail adroop, the picture of homely incapa 
A twelve-mile stretch brought them to some covers wi 
had a reputation for being more keenly preserved that: a 
other shooting country in the West Riding of Yorkshir 
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Their attitude of simple wayfarers dropped from them with 
the quickness of a conjuring trick. Here was enjoyment of 
the most exquisite, and they prepared to get their fill of it. 

The wood was, as has been said, most strictly preserved, 
and formed, in point of fact, part of the estate of Mr. Norreys, 
though leased by that gentleman to another to supply the 
chronic deficit of his purse. Norreys and Tom were very 
good friends, though they disagreed about the destiny of Miss 
Mary Norreys. They were both keen sportsmen, and though 
their methods were essentially different, each had a toleration 
for the other’s tastes, and if Tom was clever enough to pick 
up pheasants under the keepers’ noses without getting caught, 
or earning a charge of shot in the legs, Mr. Norreys was 
pleased enough that he should do it. At any rate, the game 
was apt to brighten up the keepers. 

Twice that afternoon Tom and Clara dissolved into the 
landscape on the near approach of one of the patrolling 
watchers, and everywhere they went the clumsy trails of the 
game guardians were fresh and easily readable. It wasa 
most appetizing cover to poach. 

At last, however, they came to a spot which Tom thought 
would nicely fill his purpose. It was a piece of ground 
between two rides, which had been cleared by a windfall. 
The heavier timber of the uprooted trees had been carted 
away, but the branches remained, stacked into heaps to make 
shelter for the pheasants, and a yard from one of these Tom 
set up a snickle of thin and carefully rusted piano-wire. The 
brackens of the wood had drooped and flattened with the 
autumn frosts till they lay for the most part on the ground as 
a rich brown carpet; and against the background of these the 
brown wire snare was wholly invisible. 

Next came the ground-baiting. In one pocket Tom had 
some Indian corn, in another some Valencia raisins, which 
are the two greatest delicacies known to the pheasant palate. 
Now, Tom was a bit of a gormand himself, and more than 
a bit of acook. He was an adept at the invention of dainty 
dishes for men—and also, it appeared, for pheasants. There 
is an art in these things. He split each raisin carefully and 
inserted a yellow grain of corn into its interior, surely the 
most luscious beakful ever offered to a pheasant’s gobble. 

Then he laid them in place. 
Three of the stuffed raisins, built 
into a little pile, stood on the fag- 
got side of the snare; a train of six 
led across the open to the edge of 
the cover. 

Clara watched these preparations 
with intelligence, and when they 
were ended she went off by herself 
deeper into the wood. Tom dived 
out of sight among some brambles 
to see her work. But, keen though 
his eyes were, of Clara herself he 
caught no further view. Still pres- 
ently there was evidence that she 
was attending strictly to business. 
Lying with face close to the ground, 
Tom could see down the fringed 
aisles of the undergrowth the pheas- 
ants beginning to move, jerkily, 
foolishly, with outstretched heads 
and beady eyes. Clara was driving 
them most scientifically. A pheas- 
ant in cover will never rise on to 
the wing so long as it is not hustled 
from behind too rapidly. The ex- 
cellent pheasant has learned that it 
is never shot at on the ground, and 
so it very naturally far prefers to run. 

Clara kept the birds on the move, 
slowly, persistently, never making 
the mistake of over-eagerness and 
frightening them into the air. It 
was clever beating for any dog un- 
accompanied. But now came ge- 
nius. Some eight orten birds were 
moving before her, and if these 
were driven into the clearing, one 
might get caught, but the rest would 
be badly scared. That would be 
untidy work, of which Tom, as a 
neat-minded poacher, would not 
approve. So Clara deliberately set 
about cutting one bird after another 
away from the mob, till at length, 
when the opening was reached, one 
gorgeous-plumaged cock alone re- 
mained. 

The bird trotted out into the 
open, very beautiful and somewhat 
troubled. It was vaguely alarmed 
by some slight disturbance which 
had been moving in the wood be- 
hind. Then its quick bright eye 
fell on one of the stuffed raisins, 
and there was a gulp and a gobble, 
and a chattering crow of astonished 
delight. Caution flew. Nothing so 
entirely delightful had ever passed 
that pheasant’s palate before. 
Gobble! down went number two. 
Gobble! number three. And then! 
Ah! never mind these scattered 
ones. They will do for afterward. 
There is a whole heap of raisins on 
ahead! 

There was a quick, straggling run, 
head down, tail extended. Then 
there was a fine cock pheasant with 
two fat raisins in its beak and a 
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wire snickle tight round its neck beating at the landscape 
with vain spurs, and fanning up the brown fern spores with 
ineffective wings. 

Clara came and grinned through the edge of the cover while 
Tom slew his game and spread more of the irresistible stuffed 
raisins, and then back she went deep into the wood again to 
drive up another victim. Three more birds they got in this 
way, and were disturbed only once. A _ patrolling under- 
keeper came perilously near the line of drive. But Tom imi- 
tated the bleat and stampede of a frightened sheep and the 
yap of a pursuing dog, and this most uncommon occurrence 
was quite enough to draw away that simple under-keeper on 
a non-existent scent. 

Finally, with two brace of fine pheasants in the inside skirt 
pockets of his coat, and a very wet and complacent Clara at 
his heels, Tom worked his silent way to the upper edge of the 
wood and climbed over the boundary wire. The rough bent- 
grass of the lower moorland lay beyond, and he walked up 
over it, keeping to the gullies so as not to show upon a sky- 
line. Finally, with infinite caution to make sure he was 
not watched or followed, he came to a tunnel-mouth of some 
old lead-workings, and after Clara had sniffed carefully and 
declared them unoccupied, he left the open air and stepped 
off briskly into the darkness. 

The way was wet, black and narrow, fanned by a damp 
air, suspicious with the sounds of water dropping into pools. 
But Tom held along his path with the confidence of an accus- 
tomed tenant, and presently turned, climbed a dozen rough 
steps, and halted. 

He fumbled for a minute and found a bottle, and from that 
extracted matches and a candle. When the wick yellowed 
out into flame there was displayed a cubical, irregular cave 
of some three yards each way, and the entrances to two tun- 
nels which led off into blackness. A light air passed through 
it and fanned the candle-flame. 

Tom hung up the two brace of fresh birds on the pegs in 
the wall of one of the galleries which formed his larder, and 
examined with care the other brace which was there matur- 
ing. He chose with satisfaction a fine plump hen bird that 
had hung there exactly the right length of time to reach its 
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“1 just called,” said Tom pleasantly, “ to say I’m going 
to marry Mary, and we'd like to have your consent” 
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gastronomic perfection. Then, after he had lit a fire of wood 
and peat at the entrance to the gallery which took the outdraft, 
he plucked and prepared the pheasant for cooking. When it 
was ready he took from his pocket a handful of chestnuts, 
which he peeled and cut small, and a couple of bunches of red- 
ripe rowans, which he bruised among the chestnuts, and with 
this mixture he stuffed the pheasant. Then he pinned up the 
flap of skin with a splinter of wood, fitted the bird with a 
liberal breastplate of bacon from his stores, and hung it up 
in front of the fire. 

Tom’s roasting jack was primitive, but effective. He had 
found a heavy iron corve-wheel amongst the other unconsid- 
ered débris of the disused mine, and had suspended it from 
one axis by astring from the roof of hiscave. Another string, 
with a noose at the end, depended from its lower axis, and on 
this hung the roast. With a good smart turn this wheel 
acquired momentum, which it stored up inthe form of torsion 
in the string, till momentum was lost. Then the string would 
start it back in the other direction. 

For a dripping-pan, a shallow biscuit-tin stood against the 
ashes, and with a crude tin spoon twisted out of the lid Tom 
basted his roast with affectionate care. 

But if, on occasions like these, he was very much primitive 
man, still there were points where civilization had begun to 
bite more deeply into him. He possessed a plate now, and 
set it to warm in front of the fire. A knife and fork, too— 
silver fork—were turned up from under the fern. And 
instead of the stone jar of beer, which used to form his usual 
adjunct to these feasts, he produced a bottle of burgundy of 
curious vintage from some nook in one of the galleries, and 
set it to air at a nicely judged distance from the blaze. 

In the middle of this cookery, Clara, the uncomely, had 
jumped up to her feet, had gone to the intake gallery 
entrance, and had stood there bristling and working her nose 
and ears. She uttered no trace of whimper or growl, as that 
was not Clara’s way, but she took care that Tom should see 
her, and Tom drew his own deductions. 

‘Shepherd on the moor, old girl. 
here. Too much afraid of ghosts. 


But he won’t come in 
You can go out and pros- 
I know you won’t let yourself be seen.’’ 

Clara dissolved off silently into 
the darkness, being there one in- 
stant and gone the next, according 
to her habit, and Tom attended 
strictly to his bird. When Mr. 
Thompson cooked he put his whole 
mind to it, with the result that his 
dishes always attained a surprising 
perfection. 

But his culinary operations were 
broken off now with something of 
suddenness. A murmur made it- 
self heard down the tunnel through 
which Clara had vanished, which 
presently resolved itself into foot- 
steps. Tom jumped up from his 
knees with a remark that was not 
altogether a prayer for the welfare 
of the invader, and prepared to 
jump over his fire and make an 
exit down the gallery which car- 
ried the smoke. 

A voice stopped him. A voice 
which came from far away between 
rocky walls, ‘‘Tom! oh, Tom!”’ 
and then, as, through sheer desire 
to hear the voice again, he gave no 
answer, the voice went on: ‘‘ Mister 
Thompson, may I come in?” 

Tom picked up the candle in its 
clay socket and held it high in the 
gallery’s mouth for a_ beacon. 
“Mary!” he cried. ‘* Mary, why 
do you come here?”’ 

““T’ll let you know when I am 
there,’’ said Miss Norreys threat- 
eningly. 

“But how 
way?’”’ 

‘“Clara brought me. Clara has 
some notions of civility if other 
people have not?”’ 

““Clara’s a treacherous young 
person. First time she ever gave 
me away.”’ 

At this point Clara came out of 
the gallery into the firelight and 
tied herself into knots, and showed 
two sets of well-groomed teeth. 
““There, you see,’’ said Tom to 
Miss Norreys, who followed, 
““you’ve lured away my dog 
from me, and she’s extremely 
doubtful as to what’s going to hap- 
pen next. Clara’s a very clever 
animal, and generally knows to an 
inch what’s in the wind. But at 
the present moment — look at her, 
Mary, writhing and grinning there 
—she thinks she’s in for a first- 
class licking, and ’pon my word, I 
think she deserves it.’’ 

“Make me somewhere nice to 
sit down on,’’ said Miss Norreys, 
and Tom pulled together some 
bracken into a heap. ‘‘I'll stay 
and dine with you, Tom; thanks. 
What have you been doing to that 
pheasant, you gormand, to make 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Then, suddenly leaping, as it were, right out of the thickness ahead, 
Vd came the vast indefinite bulk of a steamship 


thousand-ton four-masted sailing ship, Peter Graham, 

lying in the Southwest India Dock just completing her 
cargo of salt for Calcutta, was boarded by four or five hungry- 
looking men, variously rigged in nondescript garments, and 
one small boy of about fourteen years of age. As they 
climbed up the slippery, grimy planks of the gangway they 
looked wistfully aloft at the huge entanglement of yards and 
masts, which, heavily laden with snow, seemed like the with- 
ered branches of some mighty forest tree blasted by light- 
ning. As they came they shivered, not only with cold and 
hunger but with apprehension as to the figure they would 
make when, by and by, out in the Channel, they would be 
exposed to the full fury of the winter gale—supposing that 
they were fortunate (?) enough to obtain berths on board this 
ship. For they knew from bitter experience what their first 
few days out in such a vessel at this time of the year would 
certainly mean to them. 

However, these ship-seekers were in such evil case that, 
although they knew full well what awaited them, they were 
driven to blind themselves to the prospect, and to consider 
only the immediate hope of finding food and shelter. As all 
foremast hands invariably do when first coming on board a 
ship, they turned their faces forward, slouching one by one 
into the forecastle and looking around them silently upon the 
bare tiers of bunks, the filthy deck, the dripping iron beams 
overhead, and the litter of paint-pots, ropes, brooms and 

“bosun’s’’ bee that had been hurriedly thrust in here out 
of the way any previ- 
ous occasions upon which they had joined ships and taken 
stock of the place wherein they were to live under similar 
disconsolate conditions. For there is no place that I know of 
more depressing than a ship’s fo’c’s’le while she is in dock. 
At sea, when it is seen at its best, it is but a gloomy den, a 
place wherein a number of men are, perforce, flung into the 
closest companionship with each other, a companionship from 
which there is practically no escape until the passage is 


| WAS on a bitter,.cheerless morning that the three- 
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over; but it has that sense of human association at sea 
that it utterly lacks while the vessel is in harbor, and it 
is made a mere convenient receptacle for all the rubbish 
in the ship. 

One optimistic soul, however, in the little group ven- 
tured upon a remark: ‘‘ There’s a pretty good drift 
between the decks, ain’t there?’’ He looked around 
inquiringly to see how his words were received, but, 
meeting with no encouragement, relapsed into silence. 

After a few minutes’ musing another member of the 
little group murmured: ‘‘ Well, I s’pose we shall have to 
make the best of it. Let’s go aft and see if we kin find 
the Mate.’’ 

With one accord they turned and sauntered aft, the 
boy following at a modest distance behind them. The 
Mate was at the gangway superintending the shipment of 
the salt, and as the men came up to him he raised his 
eyes and scanned them searchingly. The foremost man 
being thus met with an interrogatory look touched his 
cap and said: ‘‘ Beg yer pardon, sir; ’ave ye got all yer 
’ands?’’ : 

The Mate replied: ‘‘ No, I don’t think so. Are you 
wanting a ship?” An answering ‘‘ Yes’’ burst from 
each man. The Mate’s eye twinkled as who should say: 
“‘T need hardly have asked such a question as that.’ 
But he merely said: ‘‘ Got your discharges with you?’’ 
At once the grimy pieces of paper were held out in each 
hand toward him. He took them and scanned them 
closely, saying as he looked through the last one: ‘‘ We 
are going to ship on Saturday’”’ (this was Thursday); 
“signing on at Green’s Home two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Mind you’re there early.’’ 

He was about to resume his attention to the weighing 
in of the salt when the boy approached him timidly and 
said: ‘‘Can’t you find me a berth, too, sir?’’ The 
Mate’s keen eyes took in the urchin’s outlines at a glance. 
They softened perceptibly as he said: ‘‘ Why, what can 
you do aboard a ship like this?’’ 

Eagerly the boy answered: ‘‘ I’ve been to sea for three 
years, sir, and I ain’t so weak as I look. Do give mea 
chance.’’? The Mate shook his head dubiously and said : 


“Tm afraid there isn’t much on board this vessel fit for. 


you to do, but you look as if it ’ud be a real kindness to 
ship you, and if you like to wait the Captain will be on 
board presently and you can ask him. But mind, don’t 
go building any hopes on what I’m telling you, because 
we don’t carry boys—only apprentices.’’ 

But it was evident that the boy dd feel hopeful, for his 
face brightened at once, and, touching his cap, he went 
hurriedly after the men, who were preparing to go ashore, 
and said: ‘‘I think I stand a chance to get shipped.’’ 
The man nearest him looked around and said: ‘‘ Well, 
Jimmy, I hope you will. It’s mighty hard luck for yer 
to be starvin’ ashore when there’s so many ships about. 
So-long; if y’ do get a chance we shall see ye at Green’s 
Home on Saturday.” 

For a weary hour the boy hung about the quarterdeck, 
his teeth chattering with cold. He dared not go in for 
any active exercise lest he should be thought to presume, 
but he longed with an intense longing for the coming of 
the Captain so that his period of suspense might be put 
an end to. At last a young, benevolent-looking man, 
clothed in ‘broadcloth and tall hat, and swinging an 
umbrella in his hand, stepped over the rail, and the boy 

instantly divined that this was the arbiter of his fate. 
Waiting at a respectful distance until the Mate had greeted 
the Captain and reported progress, he approached the latter 
as that worthy turned toward the cabin. The Captain looked 
down upon the small figure with a kindly expression of face 
and said: ‘‘ Well, my lad, what can I do for you?”’ 

Nervously shuffling one foot the boy said: ‘‘ If you please, 
sir, the Mate told me I might ask you if you wouldn’t ship 
me for the voyage as Boy.’’ 

““Why,’’ said the Captain, ‘‘ you don’t look strong enough 
to lift a rope-yarn, and what do you think you could do on 
board a ship of this size where it takes two of the best men 
in the ship to furl a royal?) What is your sea experience? ”’ 

Hurriedly the boy recounted his various voyages, extend- 
ing over a period of three years, and the Captain’s face took 
ona look of grave pity as he realized how hard a training 
the child in front of him must have had. Breathlessly the 
boy awaited the Captain’s verdict. At last it came. ‘‘ My 
lad, I am sorely tempted to give you a berth, but before I do 
I must see my owners. I suppose you’re pretty hard up by 
the look of you?’”’ 

"cae I am, sir,’’? said the boy. ‘‘ I’ve been turned out 
my boarding-house, and for the last three nights I’ve been 
sleeping in the streets.”’ 

“Poor little chap,’? murmured the Captain; ‘‘ don’t go 
ashore. I’ll tell the Steward to give you something to do in 
the cabin; at any rate, whatever happens, I’ll see that you 
are not flung back again into the street for some time to 
come.”’ 

So the boy, breathlessly uttering his thanks, followed the 
Captain into the cabin, and was by him introduced to the 
weather-beaten Steward. The first order given by the 
Captain to the Steward was that the boy should be fed, and 
afterward put to such tasks as he might reasonably be 
expected to perform. The boy was also told that he might 
sleep in the half-deck, where he would find some bedding that 
had been left by a former apprentice. 
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From thenceforward until Saturday the boy, though 
evidently delighted with his surroundings, was alternating 
between hope and fear, and it was not until Saturday after. 
noon at one o’clock that his mind was set completely at rest 
by the Captain’s saying to him: ‘‘ Now, then, Jimmy, come | 
on up to the shipping office, and I will sign you on. By the — 
way, how much wages do you want?’’ j 

With beaming eyes the boy replied: ‘‘ Anything you like, 
sir, so long as I can get to sea with you.”’ j 

The innocent compliment touched the Captain deeply, a 
he said: ‘‘ All right, Jimmy; suppose we say thirty shillings 
a month.’’? Had it been possible for him to have seen ini 
the boy’s heart at that moment he would have known that he 
had made him as completely happy as it was possible for an 
mortal to be in this world. Is it necessary to say with wh 
springy steps the boy’s feet covered the distance between t 
Southwest India Docks and Green’s Home, how delighted 
he informed his shipmates that he, too, was to be one of the 
crew of the Peter Graham? Scarcely—and yet his enthusi 
asm found no echo in the hearts of the men, for they wer 
embittered by long experience; he had all the hopefulness of 
boyhood. He received, not an advance note, as did his ship- 
mates, but, with a kindness delightful to see, the Captain 
advanced him thirty shillings in cash out of his own pocket, 
knowing -full well that it would be almost impossible for the 
boy in his present condition to get an advance note cashed, 
and the boy, clutching the two pieces of gold, counted him- 
self rich almost beyond the dreams of avarice. With fore- 
thought hardly to be expected from so young a lad h 
immediately set about procuring himself, as far as the money 
went, such necessaries as he knew he would require. 

The ship sailed on Monday, the twenty-second of Decembe 
and, for a wonder, the majority of the eigtfteen hands com- 
prising her crew were sober, but they cut [ey figure as 
the powerful tug towed the great hull: of -thei Ship. down the 
bleak river in the teeth of a rapidly rising northéaster 
breeze. She did not anchor at Gravesend, merély stoppii 
for a few minutes to exchange the river pilot for-his brother 
of the channel service; then onward she went until, off 
Beachy Head, the tugboat slipped the steel hawser, sothe' of 
the huge sails were laboriously hvisted, and the vessel com: 
menced her long voyage. The watches were set, the men 
went heavily about their respective duties, and the boy was — 
in great.request in spite of the Mate’s remark that there was. 
little or nothing that he could do on board. The wind 
backed to the northwest and rose to a gale, accompanied 
with snow, and with infinite pains the vessel was slowly 
tacked down Channel, until, at 4 A. M. on Christmas Day, 
she was midway between Portland Bill and the French coast, 
Then there was a sudden shift of wind, the leaden clouds 
that had been driving up so rapidly from the westward 
cleared off as if by magic, the sky took on the deep steely 
blue of winter easterly weather, and, although the wind was 
so much colder than it had been, the fact of its being fair 
made the overburdened men’s lives much more supportable, | 

Moreover, with that peculiar circulation of intelligence 
that obtains on board of every ship, the fo’c’s’le hands had 
become fully aware that theirs would be no ordinary sailing- 
ship Christmas. All sorts of lavish preparations were being 
made in order that for once in their dull lives they might feel 
that the blessed season of the coming of Christ should be for 
them as full of joy as the circumstances made possible. As 
the day wore on the wind freshened, until by dinner-time the 
vessel was scudding westward under easy canvas, but at a 
great rate. Being in Channel, the water was fairly smooth 
at any rate, the ship was going, as the sailor says, ‘‘ as stead: 
as a church,’’ and the word was passed along that all han 
were to dine together. 

Punctually at the stroke of eight bells the rubicund cook 
appeared at his galley door and shouted, ‘‘ Dinner!’’ An 
what a dinner it was! Immense joints of roast beef, k 
full of steaming potatoes, masses of that sailor’s deligh q 
boiled cabbage—and last, but certainly not least, two gigan 
tic plum puddings. Those carping critics of the unhappy 
merchant seaman who say that although he grumbles so much 
about his food he is never satisfied even when he is supplied d 
with the best, should have seen the countenances of the 
seated around their chests in the gloomy fo’c’s’le of the Peter 
Graham that Christmas Day. 

But, just as they were about to commence their banquet, 
the boy. who had been exceedingly busy bringing in the 
bounteous supply of food, said tremblingly yet firmly, and to 
the astonishment of many of them: ‘‘ If you please, may I say 
grace?”’ 7 

For a few moments there was utter silence, broken at last 
by a grizzled old Scotchman, who said: ‘“‘ Why, cera 
boy; go ahead.’’ Several heads were bowed; some of the 
men played nervously with the handles of their sheath 
knives, bashfully, like men in the presence of a totally new 
order of things. But the boy, with strongly beating hea 
and heightened color, tightly closed eyes and faltering voic 
said: ‘‘O Lord, bless this grub; bless the skipper for thin 
ing of us; make us very thankful, and make us remembe 
that this is Christ’s birthday. We ’aven’t thought much 
about Him—least I ’aven’t, Lord—but to-day millions of 
people all over the world are remembering it, and we won't 
forget it. Bless us all for His sake.’’ And there was a mut- 
tered ‘“‘ Amen.”’ 

That simple grace altered the whole course of event 
aboard the Peter Graham. Not aman among them but wa 
uplifted in heart and mind by the testimony of this humbl e 
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little ship-boy. But as many of the greatest events in the 
orld’s history have been brought about by the unconscious 
gency of chosen instruments, so the boy himself, with the 

y mind of childhood, never so much as suspected how 

great a work he had been the means of doing among that 
yough crowd of sea-wandering men. 
It would have done your benevolent heart, dear reader, 
much good had you seen the keen delight with which those 
hardly entreated men devoured their simple meal —for many 
of them the first really good dinner they had eaten for years. 
d when they had finished a pleasant thing happened. 
he grizzled old Scotch seaman before mentioned arose and 
said: ‘‘ Boys, Ah’m thenkin’ we micht vara richtly daunder 
-aeft ’n thenk the Skipper fur this guid meal, for Ah’m sewer 
it’s entirely owin’ tae his guid hert ’at we’ve had it. Wut 
lye say?” 

As one man the crew arose to their feet replying: ‘‘ Yes, 
yes; le’s go.’’ And presently, to the Skipper’s astonishment, 
he was called out of his chart-room by the Mate to interview 
his crew, who stood bashfully clustering together in front of 
the poop, nudging one another to speak the thanks that all 
felt. At last, on the Skipper’s smiling invitation to them to 
state their errand, Scotty hemmed three or four times, and, 
twisting his cap between his gnarled fingers, said: “‘ We’ve 
come aeft, sir, tae thenk ye for wut’s been the vara best din- 
_ ner ’at some of us iver had in all oor lives, and tae hope ye’ll 
find us a decent crowd all the voy’ge.”’ 
|‘ There was a lump in the Skipper’s throat as he replied: 
| “Thank you, men, for your courtesy. I feel sure I shall. 
_ And I promise you, that, God 
helping me, I’ll doall I can to 
\ make you all as happy as lies 
in my power.’’ He would 

have said more, but just at that 
moment there was a lull in 
the gale, a dense haze over- 
spread the sky, and with an 
‘indescribably wrathful roar 
the wind sprang round into 
|} the westward again. All 
| hands, at thé hoarse commands 
of the officers, leaged to braces 
and running-gear, and for up- 
wards of an h@r toiled like 
Titans to get the vast mass of 
their ship, with all her mighty 
~top-hamper, under control. 
_ By the time they had suc- 
! Be cied the weather was very 
bad indeed. A blinding 
snowstorm was raging, mak- 
ing it impossible’ to see half 

the ship’s length ahead, and 

‘the force of the wind was so 
"great that not a rag of canvas 
could be shown to it. Thus 

the Peter Graham lay wallow- 
ing right in the fair-way of the 
Channel, a helpless mass, look- 


| ing in the gloom like some 
| 


| 
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unimaginably huge monster of 
the deep wounded unto death 
and helpless at the mercy of 
the furious Atlantic waves that 
rose higher and higher each 
_ moment. 
~ With an awful anxiety in 
“every heart the crew strained 
eir aching eyeballs through 
| the whirling whiteness of the 
‘storm, knowing full well that 
t any moment some home- 
ard-bound steamer, groping 
er way along, might blunder 
to them, bringing sudden 
destruction upon them even if 
e were only going dead slow. 
But for some time the muffled, 
hungry roar of the elements 
was unbroken by any sound 
save that of their own voices, 
and, after a couple of hours of 
this terrible suspense, the 
hearts of the men began to get 
mewhat accustomed to it, 
and for no definite reason they 
became easier in their minds. 
__ Then, suddenly leaping, as 
were, right out of the thick- 
ess ahead, came the vast in- 
definite form of a steamship. 
_No time was there for avoid- 
ing the terrible impact of the oncoming steamer, even had 
e Peter Graham been manageable. As it was, lying like a 
elpless log in the trough of the sea, she was quite defense- 
Jess, and, with a horrible grinding crash, the steel stem of the 
eamship ploughed its way deeply into the broadside of the 
iling ship, ripping up the massive plates as if they had 
een the thinnest of planking. No other sound was heard 
ve the roaring of the gale and the crash of the impact. 
he steamer receded, leaving a tremendous wedge-shaped 
p in the side of the Peter Graham —receded as if she had 
bounded, and again came on, completing the destruction 
e had begun. Like a dying whale the huge sailing ship 
Hed over away from her destroyer, and in six minutes had 
isappeared from sight beneath the seething waters. 
Of course, there had been no time to launch boats from the 
ling ship, even had its boats been in perfect readiness for 
n emergency (which it is almost needless to say, of a vessel 
out of dock, they were not); and the bows of the steamer 
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being unprovided with any gear such as is found outside of a 
sailing ship’s bows, they offered nothing whereunto the hap- 
less crew of the sailing ship might cling. Only a minute or 
two had elapsed when the scene of the calamity was all as it 
had been before the two vessels met there: the voices of the 
sea were alone heard in their storm song; and only a very 
keen eye on board a passing ship, had there been one, could 
have noted, clinging desperately to a little floating débris, 
the forms of the men who had manned the Peter Graham. 

By that strong attraction which floating bodies have for 
each other, the castaways drifted together near enough for 
the braver spirits among them to utter a few words of encour- 
agement, to formulate some almost unbelievable hopes of 
rescue. In every heart, however, there was a certain sense 
of satisfaction that almost their last act had been one which 
they could remember at the moment of death with compla- 
cency, an act of gratitude to the God they had so long forgot- 
ten, an act of kindness to a man they recognized as a bene- 
factor; and, as they floated, clinging desperately to the frail 
fragments of hencoop and spar, the voice of the Captain, ris- 
ing high above the furious howling of the gale, was heard: 
“Keep up your hearts, men; the weather will probably clear 
before sunset.’’ True, sunset was very near, but all felt that 
if the darkness of night were to be superadded to the gloom of 
the weather their last gleam of hope would go out. 

As the Captain had hopefully forecast, there was pres- 
ently a break in the heavy gloom. Darting sideways through 
the lead-colored pall which overhung the sky there shot a 
few bright beams from the departing sun. The snow had 
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ceased, the wind had taken off a little, and by those cheer- 
ing rays the little group of waifs saw, quite near to them, 
the huge, lumbering hull of a steamship. Their sari 
eyes detected the fact at once that she was not making an 

headway, but just drifting helplessly at the mercy of the 
waves, which indeed were breaking high over her as if she 
had been a pinnacle of rock upraised in the middle of the 
sea. They raised their puny voices, but in vain; still their 
hopes were high, and such of them as were yet capable of 
exertion struggled desperately to propel, in the direction of 
that giant hulk, the frail fragments which supported them. 
Had they known, they might have spared themselves the 
exertion, for presently it was noticed that the steamer was 
drifting steadily in their direction, and, as she came nearer 
and nearer, their hopes rose to such a pitch that they began 
to feel certain of rescue. Presently they saw, to their amaze- 
ment, that there were no boats in her davits, that the tackles 
were hanging down, swinging idly to and fro, and that a 
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couple of side-ladders were discernible, reaching to the 
water’s edge. And so it came to pass that the wearied crew 
dragged themselves painfully up the ladders and fell, almost 
at the last gasp, upon the deserted deck of the steamer. 

As one by one they recovered themselves and began to 
investigate they found to their almost speechless amazement 
that she was indeed utterly deserted. She had a heavy list 
to port—that is to say, she was lying over at an alarming 
angle—and the most thorough search failed to reveal the 
existence of any living creature on board but themselves. 
Presently, however, they discovered that her bows were stove 
in as if from some terrible shock, and the thought at once 
leaped to their minds that this must be the vessel which had 
destroyed their late ship. However, they did not concern 
themselves much with that; the one great fact present to 
every mind was that they had been miraculously snatched 
from the very jaws of the grave, and that here they had a big 
ship under their feet which, to all appearances, was perfectly 
seaworthy as far as floatability went, even though she was so 
severely damaged; and presently the Captain rallied his crew 
and did what was necessary to get out lights and signals. 

They found the fires still alight in the furnaces, but they 
had no engineers among them, and indeed were hardly capa- 
ble of raising steam; but, after all, that troubled them little. 
She was a schooner-rigged steamer, and they took immediate 
steps to set such small sail as she carried, in order to keep her 
head up to the sea, the wind having now taken off consider- 
ably. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to say that throughout 
the night they kept the fog signals constantly going, and 
in the morning they were grati- 
fied beyond measure to find 
themselves within sight of the 
English coast. Now their 
hearts rose high with the splen- 
did prospect immediately be- 
fore them of not merely having 
their lives saved, but of receiv- 
ing a sum for the salvage of 
this great vessel which would 
be larger in amount than they 
could ordinarily have hoped to 
gain in two or three years of 
the hardest toil! 

The Captain was the first to 
give definite expression to the 
exultant feelings that rose in 
every heart. Calling all hands 
around him, he said: ‘‘ Men, 
God’s been very good to us. 
We have been snatched from 
the jaws of death by a miracle, 
Not only so, but we are placed 
in a better position by far than 
that we occupied before. It is 
one of those signal mercies that 
we ‘men who go down to the 
sea in ships’ can so fully appre- 
ciate. It is evident that the 
crew of this vessel took to their 
boats panic-stricken, thinking 
that she was sinking. Let us 
thank God.”’ 

And, kneeling on the sloping 
deck, with heads bared, the 
little company followed the 
Captain’s fervent thanksgiv- 
ing with the utmost sincerity. 
About an hour afterward the 
sun came out, and there, at no 
great distance from them, they 
saw one of the splendid 
Liverpool tugboats, which was 
evidently returning from her 
task of towing a ship to one of 
the continental ports. Seeing 
the predicament of the great 
vessel she made straight toward 
it. It was an inspiriting sight 
to see the alacrity with which 
the rescued crew manipulated 
the immensesteel hawser which 
was wound upon a winch at the 
fore part of the ship and passed 
it on board thetug. Intwenty 
minutes from first sighting the 
tugboat, the Catalina, as the 
ship they had boarded was 
called, was proceeding in tow 
toward Plymouth at the rate of 
about four knotsan hour. The 
weather grew finer steadily, 
and by midday the tugboat 
dragged her gigantic tow into the beautiful harbor, never 
more beautiful to any eyes than to those of that grateful crew. 

Then the Captain, taking advantage of the tugboat skip- 
per’s offer, was rapidly rowed ashore, where, making 
straight for the telegraph office, he acquainted his owners in 
London with the strange happenings that had befallen him. 
The vessel was speedily placed in dry dock, where it was 
found that in spite of the terrible blow she had received she 
was quite seaworthy, and that her cargo of grain was undam- 
aged. The upshot of the whole affair was that the sum of 
£15,000 was awarded by the Admiralty Court as salvage, a 
sum which admitted of every one of the sailors receiving 
£300 as his share, and even the boy himself, to his almost 
utter stupefaction, came into possession of £150. The in- 
telligence was received during the Admiralty proceedings 
that the crew of the steamer had all safely landed on the 
coast of France. And thus ended for the crew of the Peter 
Graham the most eventful Christmas of their whole lives. 
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The Saturday Evening Post is the oldest journal in America, 
having appeared regularly every week for the past 173 years, 
except for the short period when Philadelphia was in the hands of 
the British Army. The magazine was founded in 1728 and was 
edited and published by Benjamin Franklin, in whose day it was 
known as The Pennsylvania Gazette. In 1765 the publication 
passed into other hands, but its name continued until 1821 when 
it was changed to The Saturday Evening Post. The magazine 
was purchased in 1897 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


@The Sultan of Turkey is always wise enough to 
back down just before the shooting begins. 


@With antitoxin in the hands of careless persons it 
appears that the cure is worse than the disease. 


@From the cheerful tone of the Commoner it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Bryan would not know a last ditch though it 
were labeled. 


@It will be impossible to tell whether the football sea- 
son has been as successful as last year’s until the casualties 
have been tabulated and compared. 


(Slippers that a man can’t wear; cigars that a man 
won’t smoke; books that a man doesn’t read —O Santa Claus, 
what crimes are committed in thy name! 


@Chicago sets up another claim as a literary centre, 
utterly unmindful of the fact that it gives fresh opportunity 
for remarks upon the products of her pens. 


@It begins to look as though the British might as 
well accept the situation and adjust their revenue with a view 
to having the Boer War as a permanent thing. 


@Cuba should not overlook her golden opportunity. 
By the time she gets ready to come into the Union we may 
have changed our mind and may have decided to be only a 
brother to her. 
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The Christmas-Present Problem 


ote at this time about half the people in the United States 

are wondering what they shall give the other half for 
Christmas. THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT solved this 
problem for some thousands of its subscribers last year, 
and wants to solve it for a hundred thousand, at least, this 
season. 

Here is our suggestion: 

Send one dollar, together with your name and the name 
and address of the friend whom you wish to remember, to 
The Curtis Publishing Company, and on Christmas morning 
that friend will receive a handsomely engraved Christmas 
card, conveying your greetings to him, and saying that 
through your kindness THE SATURDAY EVENING Post will be 
mailed to him every week during the coming year. ‘his will 
solve the problem both for those who want to send useful 
presents and for those who want to send entertaining presents; 
and the weekly visits of the magazine will serve as a con- 
stant reminder of your thoughtfulness during the whole of 
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1902. There is no other way in which you can buy so much 
in quantity and quality with your Christmas money, or make 
it count for so much. 

The Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son, which 
attracted an unusual amount of attention during their serial 
appearance in the magazine, are being made into a hand- 
some, illustrated little book. It will be sent without any 
charge, should you ask to have a copy of it mailed with the 
Christmas card announcing your gift of a year’s subscription 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 

At this time, and in this place, we cannot give more than 
the barest hint of what THE Post willbe. In it the vital 
questions of the day will be discussed and elucidated by the 
men who have a part in shaping great events. Helpful 
articles will assist young men and women in their business. 
The best of the old and the new writers of fiction will con- 
tribute stories and serials. There will be departments of 
self-education and self-help, of men and affairs, of science 
and books, the whole going to make up a great, well-rounded 
magazine; and it comes fifty-two times a year. We cannot 
suggest any better Christmas present. 
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It's a wise child that knows its own father behind 
cotton-batting whiskers and a portliness built out 
with the pillows from the bed in the spare-room. We 


beens) 
Our Incubator of Republics 

WRITER in the National Review, of London, condemns 
the Monroe Doctrine as a ‘‘ dog-in-the-manger ”’ policy 
because the United States will neither take charge of the 
South American republics itself nor let any European coun- 
try doit. This is a prevalent idea in Europe, where the right 
of the strong to overrun and exploit the weak is taken as an 

axiom of international politics. 

The writer in the National Review thinks that most of 
South America ought to be thrown open to a scramble of the 
European Powers. But he admits that Argentina and Chili 
have passed the stage at which they could bé the objects of 
such a scramble, and he also excludes Mexico and Central 
America as coming within the proper sphere of the United 
States. 

But if Argentina and Chili have now earned the right to be 
let alone, it is solely because they have had the opportunity 
to develop and to correct their own mistakes. But for the 
Monroe Doctrine they would have been cut up and divided 
among the European Powers fifty years ago; and forty years 
ago Mexico was the constant horrible example of Spanish- 
American anarchy. When we interfered with the benevolent 
French attempt to establish an empire there, we were 
denounced in Europe just as we are to-day for our protection 
of Venezuelaand Colombia. Wewere told that the Mexicans 
had proved their unfitness to govern themselves, and that if we 
were unwilling to do the work for them we had no moral right 
to prevent the introduction of order from Europe. But we 
kept on, and now for a quarter of a century Mexico has had 
a model government, infinitely better than any that could 
have been given by an Austrian Emperor, backed by French 
troops. 

Why should not the policy that has done so much for 
Argentina, Chili and Mexico accomplish the same results in 
time for the other Latin-American republics? There is no 
hurry. Spain and Portugal had three hundred years to show 
what they could do in the way of governing those regions. 
We can surely afford to allow two hundred years to the people 
who are trying to govern themselves. At the worst they have 
never made such a failure as their European masters made. 
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The man who rocks the boat in summer is now 
busily engaged in hanging the tree with combustibles. 


ex 
Soldiers Without War-Paint 


HEN we contrast the modern soldier with his militant 
forefather it seems like asking the plain barnyard 
rooster to enter a beauty contest with a peacock. His uni- 
form is simply a drab neutrality placed next to a rainbow. 
Instead of cockades and furbelows he has a workingman’s 
outfit designed to match the soil and to offer the least prom- 
inence possible to the enemy. When we match the modern 
warship with the full-sailed vessel of the early years it is like 
comparing a sawmill with a roll of fleecy clouds. The prac- 
tical men of a matter-of-fact age are bringing all the glories 
down to earth. No longer can the warrior poet speak of the 
lovely things that used to make his rhymes and give color 
and life to his verse. He cannot even picture the dense 
waves of stifling smoke, for the very reason that smokeless 
powder is now used. He cannot describe the noble ship in 
all the pride of her dauntless courage moving splendidly to 
battle with the band playing the heart-beats of patriotism, for 
the mass of steel is painted an indistinguishable tint and the 
members of the band are hid away somewhere at the guns. 
He finds the trappings of war as dull as harness in a second- 
hand store, and the whole business of glory blighted by the 

prosaic touch of common-sense. , 
It was thought that at least one thing might be saved from 
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the general wreck, and that, however far the destruction of the | 
picturesque proceeded, the sword would be spared to poet: 
to art and toglory. Butalas! The impious hands that have - 
torn the colors from the uniform and painted the ships | 
mud are about to wrest the sword from its place at the sold 
side. Already in South Africa the British have discarde 
as useless and as an incumbrance in following the agile Bo 
And now word comes from Washington that a movement i 
foot—if a sword movement can be on foot—to exil 
entirely from the equipment of the American soldier 
sailor. 
Fancy the result! Here we have been quoting the sword 
prose and poetry for centuries that go back into the dim 
of antiquity. The sword has stood for war; we have had 
Bible allegory and historical simile. We see it in pain 
and in statuary. We look for it as the sign of leaders 
It has cut its way through the ages. Nobody could 
without a sword; and worse still, there could be no sur 
without the delightful formality of handing over the s 
Many a brave general has delayed the battle to get his 
on straight. Many a fair maid has made a hero by kiss 
the sword of a timid worshiper. If it were not for the sy 
two-thirds of the historical novelists would never have fini; 
their books because of running short of swear phrases. 
Then, what shall we do with the lady who holds the S\ 
of Justice? And what becomes of her sister who holds 
Sword of Mercy? Think of the Frenchman trying to fig 
duel without his rapier—he might use fists and get 
Think of the Goorkha without his koukri, or — 
Mohammedan without his yataghan, or the secret, order m 
on parade without a nickel scabbard to stumble over! 
Oh, it’s preposterous! They may take away the clouds of 
glory, make the uniforms as unromantic as a mustard plas’ 
and besmudge the ships of the whole navy, but they ought 
leave the sword as one concession to the beauty and spirit 
war. They ought to, but will they? In this age, when 
smokestack is more beautiful than a Corinthian column, ai 
when the click of the stock-ticker is sweeter music tha 
Beethoven symphony, and when war statesmanship thi 
more of canned beef than it does of heroism, we may exp: 
anything. And need we wonder that some people are pes 
simists? 
If it keeps on, war will be robbed of all its glory, and then 
what will happen? Peace; plain, unheroic, uneventful, 
deviating and altogether desirable peace. 
““The days of peace and slumberous calm.’’ 
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Lf fashions and the weather did not change, society r. 
would have to think in order to keep up conversation. 
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Patriotism at the Vaudeville 


ete man on the street engaged in business pursuits has 
deeper feelings covered by the hard shell of commerciz 
ism, but when he throws off the worries of the day and pi 
mits himself to take the folks to the vaudeville the phle 
matic coating quickly disappears under the influence of t 
various ‘‘turns.’’ This thaw is rapidly accomplished und 
a very watery sun of alleged humor, for the audience is ou 
for amusement. It is easy for a storekeeper to make a sa 
a customer enters his establishment determined to buy, at 
more often than not the vaudeville entertainer faces peop 
who are only too willing to be tickled to death by wha 
does and says. Se 
In such a diversified entertainment no critical analysis fine 
a place. The audience has its veneer off, and the sentime 
and patriotic strings are bare for the fingers of the vaudev 
performer. They generally make good use of their op, 
tunity. Madame brings out her hypnotized cockatoo. TI! 
bird picks up the flag of each nation in turn in his bill 
casts it indignantly to the floor. But when he gets to 
Stars and Stripes he stops and carries it to his cage. “‘V 
for you do zat?’’ says madame, and holds a whispered « 
versation with the bird. ‘‘ Ah,’’ she says to the audie 
“he say he cannot throw ze America flag to ze floor. ; 
much respect he will have for ze Stars and Stripes.”. 4 
then comes the thunderous applause—started by the gal 
and reéchoed by the stalls. She would not lack appla 
after that even if she were to recite Casabianca. She hasm 
her act ‘‘ solid,’’ this wise little French lady, and has consi 
quently achieved a triumph that her cockatoo unaided 
not have been able to give her. Everybody knows, of cou 
that next week, when madame shows her trained bire 
Toronto, he will ruthlessly throw the Star-Spangled B 
on the floor and hold on to the Union Jack. But that 
no difference. cf 
There may be a disposition to cavil at the sentiment tht 
displayed at the vaudeville, as being cheap and maudlin, i 
one who thinks a moment will see that it cannot be thu 
classed with any fairness. Patriotism is a good thing 
where, even in a low-priced theatre, and nothing, howe 
transparently stagy it may be, that helps toward a disp 
feeling for the flag, istobe despised. Popular and sponta 
ous appreciation of a patriotic sentiment in a playhouse 
perhaps a better gauge of real public opinion than a m 4 
called for the specific purpose of discussing some pat: 
question. =! 
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} The Coming World’s Fair 
.“ By David R. Francis 


Former Governor of Missouri and President of The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition 


a IS an impracticable task to comprise within the limits of 

% a magazine article the plan and scope of the proposed 
- Louisiana Purchase Exposition, commonly known as the St. 
Louis World's Fair, to say nothing of the spt of 
~ adequately describing its details. 

L Primarily, the St. Louis World’s Fair of 1903 cannot appro- 

_ priately be compared with, or contrasted with, any other 

fb i World’s Fair, for the reason that its plan is unlike that of any 

other and its scope is of a magnitude that will surpass all 
and render comparisons and contrasts inadequate. It 

? ill be unique, a thing entirely apart, swz generis. 

y t It has been said that the plan of the Fair is an evolution. 

In a sense this is true. It is the development of an idea 

_ struggling to compass the magnitude of an occasion. The 
‘approaching centenary of the purchase of the Louisiana 
erritory from the French by the Government of the United 
‘States will be an occasion of historic interest not only to the 
citizens of the Territory, but to all the people of the United 
States, and, in its consequences, to alJ] the civilized world. 
To most persons the ‘‘ Louisiana Purchase’’ is a hazy, 
indefinite term, and to many, meaningless. But the transac- 
tion that gave us the term was one whose magnitude is even 
yet not fully comprehended by our own people. It put the 
young Republic of the United States of America in possession 
of the mouth of the Mississippi River, gave it control of the 
country tributary to it and to its affluents from Canada to the 

Gulf of Mexico, and to the crest of the Rocky Mountains and 
virtually to the Pacific Ocean. It added to our domain 875,- 
025 square miles, being greater in extent than the territorial 
area of the thirteen original States. Within little more than 
the span of a human life, out of this Territory have grown 

irteen States and two Territories with a population of 

nearly 15,000,000, and a taxable wealth of immense value. 

When Napoleon signed the treaty transferring this imperial 

domain he said, prophetically: ‘‘ This acquisition of territory 

_ strengthens forever the power of the United States. I have 

just given to England a maritime rival that will sooner or 
later humble her pride.’’ 

This near approach of the centennial anniversay of the 

Louisiana Purchase attracted the attention of the Missouri 

istorical Society as early as the spring of 1897, and it 
began a discussion of a proper ceremonial for the occasion. 
At first the erection of a monument to Thomas Jefferson, 
through whose efforts, mainly, the treaty of purchase was con- 
summated, was considered. Then a larger scheme was sug- 
gested — the assemblage of the States and Territories included 
_in the Purchase in a mighty celebration. 

Finally, on January 10, 1899, representatives of all the 

tates in the Purchase assembled in St. Louis, on invitation 
of the Governor, and a World’s Fair was resolved upon. 

The interesting evolution of the idea of a fit celebration need 

not be recited in detail. The Fair finally became the central 
idea and its success the dominant purpose of not less than 
alt the population of the United States. The necessary 
money has been raised — $10,000,000 by the municipality and 
, ‘itizens of the city of St. Louis, $1,000,000 by the State of 
Missouri, $5,000,000 by the United States Government, and 
various sums by States and Territories to the aggregate “of 
nearly $17,000,000, with other States yet to contribute. 

_ All details have been perfected. The President of the 
United States has issued the formal invitation to all the nations 
of the earth to participate, and before these lines are read 
the work of construction will have begun. The projectors of 

this gigantic enterprise have an enormous task assigned 

them, and are alive to the responsibility they have assumed. 


: “PUBLICK OCCURRENCES’ 


‘THAT ARE MAKING HISTORY 


details and the wonders of their exhibits. 


believe they will accomplish it. 
prise or civic accomplishment. 
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There have been other Fairs that have attracted the attention of the world and 
which will live in history for the magnitude of their plans, the perfection of their 
The task of the managers of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair is to eclipse all former efforts in the way of exposition creations. I 
They have no record of failure in business enter- 
They are devoting their valuable time, at the sacri- 
fice of enormous business interests, to this labor of love, without compensation. 
The scheme of this Exposition is a radical departure from that of any other. 
expositions that have preceded have labored mainly for the display of products 
illustrating the achievements of manufactures and arts, and the resources of agri- 
culture, horticulture, mining, 
all shows of extensive range. 
things in action—applied energy. 
ducts, but, what is far more interesting, how they are produced. 
manufactures, 
ultimate product; 


and other branches, with attractions 


their number and attractiveness will be increased and 
enhanced, and we will not hesitate, in the attainment of this 
end, to profit by the experience of the international entertain- 
ments that have preceded ours. In a word, it is not pro- 
posed to ignore any worthy feature merely because it has 
been exploited before, but it certainly will be the steady pur- 
pose to elaborate it and improve upon it. 

As to the material and physical features of the Exposition, 
it is sufficient to say they will not disappoint the highest 
expectations and that they may exceed them. Forest Park, 
the site of the Exposition, is not excelled in natural beauty by 
any public park in the United States and is surpassed by few 
in the world, and its adaptation to our purposes is well-nigh 
perfect. About one thousand acres will be utilized. It is not 
a plain. The topography is rolling, with hills, valleys, 
watercourses, meadowy reaches and groves of forest trees. 
The architectural features will be adapted to the natural con- 
ditions as far as practicable, with an eye to harmony and 
systematic requirements, the entire scheme being a series of 
pictures, perfect individually, and consistent and harmonious 
as awhole. As our available area is greater than that of any 
other fair, so will our buildings be of corresponding magni- 
tude and effectiveness of perspective, a wonder of architec- 
tural skill, vastness and completeness. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the essential details for personal comfort and 
convenience, too often neglected, are engaging the special 
study of our architects and mechanics. There will be mov- 
able sidewalks and stairways and elevated railways; and, 
so far as ingenuity and invention can devise, physical fatigue 
for the visitor will be eliminated. 

In conclusion, I will say that, in view of the consequence of 
the United States among the nations of the earth, brought to 
universal attention by the recent performances of our arms 
and the development of our commercial area, and in view of 
the fact that the eyes of the world are upon us and that all 
peoples desire to know us better and to see what manner of 
men they are who constitute this miracle of Republics, we are 
animated by a patriotic determination to assert, in this 
Exposition, the verity of our greatness and to vindicate our 
rank. The World’s Fair, therefore, cannot be localized. It 
is cosmopolitan and stands for the whole country, and expects 
the substantial sympathy of every American. 
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Big Problems in BankKing 
By David R. Forgan 


Vice-President First National Bank, Chicago 


HROUGHOUT the entire banking fraternity of this country 
two problems are to-day recognized as of overshadowing 
importance. One is a big, broad question of political econ- 
omy, in which every student of affairs in the land is inter- 
ested; the other is strictly a banking question and concerns 
the smaller public of bankers and their customers. Let us 
look first at the large problem, that of Currency Reform. 

In the stress of the great financial debate which made Mr. 
McKinley’s first Presidential campaign so memorable, the 
issue of the Gold Standard as against Free Silver so domi- 
nated public thought that the other wing of the financial issue 
was almost completely lost sight of, and was practically 
deferred to less contentious times for settlement. Through 
the farsightedness, the grit and the perseverance of a com- 
paratively small group of men this gold standard issue was 
forced, and the nation was converted to its adoption. 

That settled, once for all, the soundness of this country’s 
financial system, and insured the continuance of a currency 
system as stable as the Rock of Gibraltar—and almost as 
inflexible! How to remedy this latter defect without in the 
least disturbing the solidity of our currency is the problem 
which every banker is now pondering. 

At a season of marvelous national prosperity almost with- 
out precedent we are confronted with tight money conditions. 


incidental to 
Our scheme comprises an exposition of processes — 
It is proposed to show not merely finished pro- 
This means, in 
the entire evolution of the crude material in its progress to the 
in the liberal arts, the visible growth of things, under the manip- 
ulation of appliances, into forms of beauty and usefulness; 
gradual but sure approaches to actual accomplishment; 
primary purpose being to enlighten and educate as well as to please the eye and 
entertain the physical senses. 

Though the exhibition of processes is the dominant idea of the St. Louis World’s 
Fair, the ordinary features of great expositions will not be ignored or neglected; 


in the sciences, the 
and so on to the end, a 
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On the other hand, we have only to look across the northern 
border into Canada to see an easy and spontaneous increase 
of the volume of currency in circulation, ample to provide 
for the movement of crops and other exigencies of commercial 
and industrial activity. 

Naturally the bankers of the United States view this spec- 
tacle with studious interest and ask themselves its cause. 
The answer is, briefly, that the currency of Canada is a 
““bank asset’’ currency, and that ours is based upon a foun- 
dation of Government bonds. In simpler phraseolog y, the 
Canadian bank can, under certain restrictions, issue currency 
upon the volume of its assets, but in the United States only 
that portion of the bank’s assets which is in the form of 
Government bonds, deposited in the United States Treasury, 
can serve this purpose. The elasticity of the former system 
and the inflexibility of the latter must be apparent to the 
average man of affairs without further argument. 

The present status of the movement for currency reform 
may be concisely stated as follows. At the meeting, in 
Indianapolis, of the Monetary Conference, a permanent 
Executive Committee was appointed to labor for the estab- 
lishment of the Gold Standard and to devise means for giving 
to our currency system the elasticity to which I have referred. 
The former object has already been achieved, and the efforts 
of the committtee to the latter end have crystallized in the 
Congressional measure known as the Overstreet Bill, which 
had received the approval of the House Committee on 
Banking and Finance. This is a very conservative measure 
and it provides for a very gradual introduction of its altera- 
tions in the currency system. Its first provision, for instance, 
is for an issue of only ten per cent. on the bank’s capital. 
This must be tried for a period of three years before the ratio 
of issue can be increased. Perhaps the strongest argument 
for the wisdom of this bill is the fact that, had it been opera- 
tive when our system of national banks was established, the 
taxes accruing from its provisions would have met all the 
losses from bank failures during that period, and also would 
have left a very considerable sum above this demand. 
Personally I believe this bill is what the country needs. 

Regarding the one problem of a strictly banking character 
foremost in the minds of the men at the head of our financial 
institutions, little need be said beyond the fact that its solu- 
tion will remove the most prolific source of friction now 
known to the banking fraternity. This sore spot is the 
charging of exchange by the metropolitan banks for the 
handling of drafts, checks and other forms of ‘‘ paper’’ 
remittances offered by country banks and private patrons. 

Some two years ago the New York Clearing House made 
this practice on the part of its members a matter of compul- 
sion, not choice. The fruits of this ruling were good, and 
did not, as was feared by some, result in permanently divert- 
ing any considerable volume of deposits to other Eastern 
cities where this practice was not enforced. 

As to the justice of a small charge for making these collec- 
tions—for procuring and shipping the commodity known 
as money —let it be said that about one-half the accounts of 
the average city bank would be rendered unprofitable without 
this ‘‘exchange’”’ tariff. Many -banks, especially in the 
West, use the practice of not exacting an exchange fee asa 
leverage for piling up large deposits. Banks following this 
policy have established a kind of freemasonry by means of 
sending their remittances to ‘‘ correspondents ’’ that agree to 
make no charge for collections. As a result, checks on 
country banks for trifling sums are sent from bank to bank 
and from State to State in order to escape an exchange fee. 

This practice is risky and it is based upon an evasion of a 
just and reasonable charge. This will scarcely be denied by 
even the banks which pursue such a practice. A uniform 
charge of a fair exchange fee on the part of all banks through- 
out the country would remove the most annoying trouble that 
now vexes the life of the metropolitan banker, 
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Knox's 
elatine 


has many values for it very differ- 


ent from ‘‘other’’ gelatines. I want 


you to know them and 


I Will Mail Free 


my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Des- 


serts for Dainty People,’’ if 


you will simply send me the 
name of your grocer. 

If you can’t do this, send 
a two-cent stamp. 

For 5 cents in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 

For 15 cents, the book and 
fulltwo-quart package(two 
for 25 cents). 

Pink color for fancy des- 
serts in every package. 

A package of Knox’s 
Gelatine makes 2 quarts (a 
half gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 


58 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N.Y. 


PURINA CEREALS. ( 


Don’t confound them with foods of less 

It quality that cost just as much. ’ 
Every package is guaranteed to contain 

| the finest grain, hygienically milled to retain 

every nutritive element which Nature in- | 

Wi] tended. 

| The high standard of excellence set by 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


| is maintained in every checkerboard pack- 
age that goes forth from Purina Mills 
! 
f 


“Where Purity is Paramount.” Accept no 
substitutes,— be sure you get the checker- 
board kind. 

$1.00 and your grocer’s name brings you the full 
variety, prepaid: 5 2-lb, packages and 1 12-lb. sack 
Purina Health Flour—the biggest dollar’s worth ever 
offered, and your grocer will thank you for writing us. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purity is Paramount,” 
| 846 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 


SURINA MILLS PRESS Z )) 


The correct thing costs less in 


ISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


and you get the LATEST STYLES, FINEST QUALITY 
and SAVE ONE-THIRD. We ‘ e 
ship anywhere on approval. Keep ima 
i r home five days; if not 
land you have not saved 
money, return at our expense. 
i A very desirable 


Christmas Gift 


would be No, 987 Musie 
Cabinet, one of the most popu- 
lar designs ever produced. The 
ends, top and front are made of 
# genuine figured mahogany. The 
) door and upper drawer are in- 
f| laid with white holly. Bottom 
W of drawer finished with bird’s- 
H eye maple and hand polished 


throughout. Four adjustable 
shelves. Handsomely shaped 
swell front. Height, 40 inches. 
Width, 19 inches. Depth inside, 
13 inches. 

jou 


bY to f 
Our Price ” ...,.4 $4390. 
Retail Value, $18 to. $20. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee, and allow freight that far to 
ints beyond. Other furniture illustrated in our large cata- 
logue, FREE. We take all risk of damage in shipping. 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


——— 


‘“‘Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 
And therefore prevent much colic. The valve pre- 
vents a vacuum being formed to collapse them. 
The ribs inside prevent collapsing when the child 
bites them. The rim is such that they cannot be 


mulled off the bottle. e 
aad : Sample Free by mail, 


4 512 Arch Street 
Walter F.Ware Philadelphic, Pa: 


Pat. Apr. 10,1888 


| claim ‘‘ Whew!” and ‘‘ Um-um 


| conscientiously. 


| his 
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Ju 


— quite distinguished 


was the youngest telegraph oper- 

ator in the Union office at Troy. So 
far as he knew, he had not a living relative 
in the world. There was no one to object 
to the way in which he spent his pay, or 
to give him advice upon how he should con- 
duct himself in the eyes of the world. So 
he spent his money in carrying out his own 
particular ambition. His heart’s desire was 
to be ‘‘stylish;’’ his hobby was “ sport.’’ 
He used to wear cheap shirts that aston- 
ished his fellow-operators. They would ex- 
!?? when he 
took off his coat. Such shirts! Pink, and 
blue and purple. * He always wore rainbow 
neckties with a very imitation diamond pin 
thrust sideways through the corner.- No one 
could excel him in the gaudiness 6f the ribbon 
that adorned his straw hat in the summer- 
time, and no one could quité get the angle at 
which he used to wear his plum-colored derby 
in the winter. His silver watch had a fine 
gold-plated chain with a huge agate charm. 
Whenever he had a half-holiday he used to go 
to the trotting-track and walk around with 
astraw in his mouth. He knew half a dozen 
drivers and some stable men who allowed him 
to call them by their first names. He talked 
learnedly of records, sires and dams, and 
would make believe to take the time of the 
heats with an air of anxiety. If he had had 
anything to do with the financial part of the 
office his habits and habiliments might have 
excited his employers’ suspicions. He had 
little part, however, with the crowd that 
shoved their money over Schultz’s bar on 
pay-day nights, and he was regarded as 
rather close, for what money he lavished he 
lavished on himself. They called him a 
‘“ paper sport’’ behind his back. He had one 
vice that his companions had no part in, 
however — he was a systematic gambler on a 
very small scale. Every month he invested 
three dollars in Policy—never more, never 
less. He had a ‘‘ Dream Book”? and read it 
Two or three times he 
nearly caught a number. He knew three or 
four places where slips in the great unli- 
censed secret lottery were sold. 

The doorkeeper at the Opera House was 
familiar with young Mr. Lothrop’s face—he 
had seen him standing at the stage entrance 
many atime. But he had never known him 
to speak to any of the chorus girls. He liked 
to be there, that was all, to watch them come 
out. But the landlady from whom he rented 
his little hall bedroom could 
scarcely move about the eight- 
by-ten apartment without dis- 
arranging his gallery of pho- 
tographs. Although he never 
indulged in athletics, pugilists 
shared the walls with the 
sirens of the footlights. He 
was quite an authority on 
fistiana. 

Now, one day Mr. Lothrop 
Struck= it, nich = Hise eicwe 
hit a divisional number in 
Policy —it was the ‘‘ potato 
gig,’’ 7-34-8. The man from 
whom he bought his slips in 
the back of the cigar store 
greeted him with a smile. 
“You caught it this time, 
young fellow,’’ he said, and 
Mr. Lothrep flushed red and 
breath went from him. 
But the man was right; he had 
caught it for once. Hurrying 
to his lodgings he counted 
out on the bed two hundred 
and sixty dollars in crumpled 
greenbacks, 


M* CHARLES HENRY LOTHROP 


DRAWN BY J. H. BETTS 


“Here, young man, you 
give us a lift” 


TOUCHED 


By James Barnes 


He had long had his eye on a gray over- 
coat with a brown velvet collar. Visions of 
a silk hat and a “‘ Prince Albert’’ coat made 
him shudder with delight. His ideas of good 
taste in dress had been gathered from the cos- 
tumes of the heroes in ‘‘ society ’’ plays. 

The next night he adorned himself in his 
new ready-made apparel before the little 
looking-glass in his room, and then sat down 
to think. 

It seemed almost a cruel waste to wear 
these things in Troy. True, he might go 
down to Albany and walk round on Sunday, 
as he had often done before (rather disturbed 
in his mind as to whether the smiles that he 
had caught were those of appreciation or 
amusement); but that would be tame employ- 
ment for such effulgence. He searched in 
the top bureau drawer and under a tangle of 
gaudy neckties, drew forth the roll of bills 
and counted them. There were still one 
hundred and eighty-five dollars left. Witha 
bound of his heart he remembered that the 
chief clerk had told him that he could take 
his week’s vacation, beginning the following 
Monday, if he chose. 

‘“New York!’’? The word flashed before 
him like a huge starred headline. That was 
it! He would have one fling in the proper- 
est,. fastest way, if it cost him every penny in 
the world! 

He had never been to the metropolis in the 
whole course of his life, but he had dreamed 
of it time and again. It had tempted him 
more than once, and now go he would. 

Monday saw him at the station. He had 
forgotten to buy a traveling bag, so three 
extra-garish shirts and a few personal] belong- 
ings he had tied up in a neat’ brown paper 
parcel. His caution. however, asserted itself 
when he bought a ticket; for he purchased it 
both ways and slipped a two-dollar bill into 
the envelope. The rest of the money he 
pinned inside his waistcoat pocket. That he 
was determined to ‘‘blow,’’ although he 
rather doubted in his heart of hearts his abil- 
ity to get away with it. He placed the bun- 
dle beneath his seat and sat in the smoking- 
compartment, puffing away at a black cigar 
with ared and gold surcingle. There was no 
one else in the car with a silk hat on that he 
could see, and he felt quite distinguished. 
Two young chaps a seat or two ahead turned 
around and looked at him. 

‘“The bride must be back in the other 
car,’’ said one, and then both chuckled. 

But Mr. Lothrop, unconscious of his wed- 
ding-day appearance, smoked serenely on. 
Twice he declined an invitation to join ina 
game of whist, and he moved his seat because 
a drunken man with a clay pipe insisted on 
brushing imaginary dust from his coat sleeve, 
and winking at the other passengers. He 
was trying to persuade himself that he was 
having a very good time. The presence of 
the brown paper parcel irritated him. He 
would get rid of that, and he would have his 
initials put on the bag, too. 

It was two days before Christmas, but there 
was no snow on the ground. The sunshine 
was warm outside, and the blue, sweeping 
Hudson, upon which he looked out, was free 
from ice. He was rather glad it was warm 
weather, for the gray overcoat was a bit 
““springy,’’ to tell the truth. 


Suddenly the train roared through 


a deep rock-cut. The engine at the 
same time began a series of sharp 
staccato whistles, and then, as the 
train emerged into the sunlight be- 
yond, the brakes were put on with a 
quick, grinding jar. The train ran 
a few hundred yards and stopped. 
People opened windows and ran to 
the platforms. The fireman 
came trotting back and the 
conductor hailed him. 

““What’s up, Billy?”’ 

“We hit him just as we 
left the cut; he was walking 
right down the middle.’’ 

““What’s the matter?”’ 
asked one of the passengers. 

** Killed a man,’’ said the 
conductor laconically. ‘‘ At 
least, I guess so.’’ 

The train was backing now 
up the track and the brake- 
man on the rear car could be 
seen running ahead with his 
little red flag. He did not 
look to the left or right, and 
disappeared in the cut. Mr. 


Highest Praise 


From an Authority 


Alice B. Stockham, M. D., the gifted author | 
of Tokology, Kareyza and other noted health 
books, and an authority on healthful foods, says 


a preparation which is manufactured by th 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y., meets a de 
mand for food adapted to the relief of constipa. 
tion. It is equally good for the use of dyspeptic: 
and those who are 
nervously debili-: 
tated. It is rich 
in nitrogenous and 
phosphaticelements | | 
of the wheat, and | 
being highly nour- 
ishing, strengthens | 
the nerve system | 
= which presides over | 
the organs of diges 
tion. For some } 
stomachs in a dis- | 
eased and highly } 
sensitive state, it 
is preferable to 
cracked wheat or 
rolled oats, being 
more delicate than | 
either. It is invaluable for children, especially } 
when they are first weaned.” 
Mothers take this eminent 
and try it. 
Tf your grocer does not have it, send us his name 
and your order —we will see that you are supplied. 
THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y: 


_ 


physician’s advice 
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DOWDERED f 
WAX & 


DANCING IS EAS 


if the floor is lightly sprinkled with 


JOHNSON’S POWDERED WAX |] 


It dresses the floor and makes a perfect 
dancing fabrics. 

No dust; no dirt; no chance of injury 
to the finest fabrics. 

1 lb. can, 50c. at your druggist. 

Sample for 10c. in stamps to cover 
postage. 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX |] 


is the best dressing for hardwood floors. 
It preserves and beautifies them; pre- 
vents from scratching and showing heel 
marks, yet will not slip. . 
At paint dealers: 1 and 2 1b. cans, 60c, 
alb.; 4.and 5-lb. cans, 50c. a lb. 


FREE Booklet “ The Proper Treatment for Floors.” 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis. 


EVERYBODY NOW DRINKS TEA-ETTE 


People are fast learn- 
ing the value of TEa- 
ETtTE, and how im- 
portant it is to use J- 
pure Tea. Physicians } 
will tell you that | 
Tannin is worse than 
alcohol Poison. TEA- J 
ErtTrE is the best grade {| 
of tea with the 
(poisonous) Tannin 
taken out, retaining | 
all the good qualities 9 
that Tea possesses. 
People drink TxEa- 
EttE because they | 
know it is the only } 
Tea that is free from 9 
poison. Jia 

(Sold only in original 7 
packages.) . 
People who drink Tea cannot sleep. 


It is the Tannin in Tea that excites your nerves 
so that you cannot sleep. 

People who drink Tea=Ette sleep like a top. — 
If your grocer does not keep it, insist on his get- | " 

ting it for you, or on receipt of 40 cents we will 
mail you a half pound of either Oolong, Mixed, 
English Breakfast or Ceylon flavors. Name the 
flavor you want. ADDRESS DEPT. I. 


ROYAL TEA-ETTE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOPPER’S CAN OPENE 
Is the Best ye: 


Does Perfect Work. 
Easy to Operate. 
No Jagged Edges. 


Sample 25C, postpaid jee z 


Send for full information. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory, 


CHAS, G. HOPPER, Manufacturer 
Germantown, Pa, 


| sary duties. 


a|* you are having any trouble 

with the finish on your floors, 
or are not entirely pleased with 
their appearance, it is certain you 
have not used Liquid Granite, 
the finest Floor Finish ever intro- 


duced. 


Finished samples of wood and 
instructive pamphlet on the 
care of natural wood floors 
sent free for the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
Varnish Manufacturers 


NEw YorK, 252 Pearl Street. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Avenue. 
BALTIMORE, 22 E. Lombard Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth Street. 
CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake Street. 
CINCINNATI, 304 Main Street. 
St. Louts, 112 S. Fourth Street. 
San FRANCISCO, 12 Front Street. 


Factory and Main Office, Detroit 


©) 


4 Den, Chimney Corner, Sitting  }}} 
Room, Parlor has that air of ff 
comfort and exclusiveness when 
furnished with 


Old Hickory 
Chairs 


Constructed entirely of hickory 

— natural wood appearance — ex- 

clusive designs. Comfortable 
and appropriate. Chair as per cut, $6.00. 
Freight paid east of Rocky Mountains. 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER 


To popularize goods, show construction, we 
make Old Hickory 
Toys, and will send 
set of chair, rocker, 
table and settee for 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Pieces separately 
50 cents each, 

Just fine for the little 
folks’ Mmas — very Ug ’ 
durable. 


Remit direct to us if your dealer will not supply you. 
Sent Free—Novel booklet of Holiday suggestions. Write. 
THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR COMPANY 
447 Cherry St., Martinsville, Ind. 
Polished Hickory Walking Sticks 85c, postpaid 


Sire Merry Christmas 
for Baby! 


Many merry years are in store 

) forthe baby and his parents in 
the homes whiere Santa Claus 
brings a 


Glascock’s Combined 


Baby Jumper 


And 


Rocking Chair 


| It keeps the b “ee entertained, off the 
} floor, out of draughts, mischief and 
dirt, relieves mama’s weary arms and 
back, and ailows her time for neces- 
It is moved abont as 
easily as a chair. Serves baby asa 
cradle, bed, high chair, jumper and 
|} later as a rocking chair. Has the 
| hearty endorsement of all 
/physicians. Ideal as a 
Christmas gift for your own 
or some relative’s little one. 
| Descriptive book sent Free 
on request. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO. 


Box 31 Muncie, Ind. 


Size 
when 
closed 
: 334x3 in. 
No. 86 —Seal-Grained Cow, $ .60, postpaid 
No. 66 — Genuine Seal, $1.00, postpaid 
; | Keeps bills straight and coin secure. Leather lined; secret 
i ket inside of coin pocket. Double button locks. Send for 
dlustrated catalogue af useful articles for men and women. 


BK. W.HUEBSCH, 151 Nassau St., New York City 


« 


| and imagination had been aroused. 
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Lothrop, who was standing on the platform, 
felt sickish. The train ran along slowly and 
smoothly, and the river lapped in within a few 
feet of the embankment. Suddenly the brakes 
were applied again and the train stopped. 
Some people went farther up the track and, 
much against his first inclination, Mr. Lothrop 
descended from the platform to the ground. 
He could see nothing but the little crowd 
gathered along the side of the cars and the 
inquisitive heads thrust from the windows. 
He walked to the river-bank — only a pace or 
two —and there he paused and gasped. 

On a little strip of sandy beach lay the 
body of aman, dead! He was big and young, 
and his face was unscarred. Animated by 
some impulse, Mr. Lothrop gave a shout and 
jumped down beside him, and then he gasped 
again with a peculiar little cry. Floating in 
the water beside the dead man was a child’s 
Noah’s Ark, the camels and leopards and 
rabbits dancing in the little waves that broke 
upon the beach. An empty cornucopia 
extended from the breast-pocket of the man’s 
coat. But the crowd had now gathered on 
the embankment overhead. 

‘“Come, bear a hand here, some of you,”’ 
cried the conductor, who had jumped down 
and bent for a second over the body. 
“We've got to put him in the baggage-car. 
Help me; he won’t hurt you! What are you 
afraid of?’ 

But no one moved. 

“Here, young man, you give us a lift.’’ 

The conductor was addressing Mr. Lothrop. 
He felt his head swimming, but he would 
have obeyed had not, just at this moment, the 
fireman and one of the brakemen hurried up 
to help. The body was handed up the bank 
and placed on the floor of the baggage-car. 

Lothrop stood on the 
shelving, sandy bank. 
To save his life he could 
not take his eyes off the 
crushed Noah’s Ark, 
and the little bobbing 
wooden animals danc- 
ing in the water. For‘ 
some reason he bent 
quickly and gathered 
them. A small and 
very naked doll with a 
china head he discov- 
ered also, and picked it 
up with the rest. Just 
as the train was movy- 
ing he hurried up and 
placed the things he 
had found in the bag- 
gage-car. No one 
seemed to see anything 
strange in his actions. 
The baggage-man 
pointed at the broken 
toys and shook his head 
sadly. Somebody said 
something about ‘‘ Christmas’’ and the train 
started. It was too late for Lothrop to run 
forward and regain his seat in the smoking 
car, so he swung on to the platform and the 
baggage-man let him enter. 

““Who do you suppose the poor fellow is?” 
asked one of the train hands. 

““T don’t know,’’ responded the other. 

‘Phillips said he’d put it off at the next 
station; he probably belongs there.’’ 

““He’s a dago, I think,’’ interrupted the 
baggage-man. 

Mr. Lothrop did not join in the conversa- 
tion. A sensation he. had never felt before 
was welling up within him. He had forgot- 
ten about himself. The suggestion of the 
Christmas season, and the poor little 
Christmas gifts, had caused thoughts that 
were new and paralyzing. His sentiments 
His pity 
was so great that it was as overpowering as 
the first awakening of a passion. He could 
think of nothing else but the fact that some- 
where somebody was waiting for the man that 
had been, whose earthly part lay covered with 
the bit of rough sacking on the floor of the 
Gat 

The train slowed up at the next station. 
There was a hurried consultation between the 
station-master and the conductor, and the 
body was lifted out and placed ona baggage- 
truck. When the train started Mr. Lothrop 
stood on the platform. Why he had stayed 
he could not have explained. He had not 
been able yet to get the idea of the waiting 
ones out of his mind—those people who lived 
somewhere and did not know. It seemed to 
him as if something were directing him to 
stay and try to help. He did not combat this 
feeling, he did not reason about it; he simply 
stayed. 

The Coroner convened his little court in the 
baggage-room. A crowd of curious loungers 
had come to the station and the jury was 
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— winking at the other passengers 


picked from among them. Mr. Lothrop stood 
inthe corner of theroom. Hehad not looked 
at the dead man since he had first seen him. 
The toys were not brought in evidence. 
There seemed to be nothing but idle curiosity 
among the onlookers; the verdict was prosaic. 
Nobody knew the man. 

“Unknown man, killed on railway track,’’ 
pronounced the Coroner. 

But why was he unknown? 
body was waiting. Somebody must know 
him. Somebody would miss him. Some- 
body would never be told what had become 
of him, Lothrop spoke to the station-master : 

‘“Aren’t they going to find out who he is?”’ 

“Don’t think they’ll take much trouble,’’ 
said the station-master. ‘‘ They may, but 
them things happen every day,’’ 

““Aren’t they going to try to find out who 
ibis? 

““ My opinion,’’ returned the station-master, 
“he’s one of the Guineas workin’ over to the 
aquaduck.”’ 

““Where’s that?’’ inquired Mr. Lothrop. 

“About five miles across the hills.’? Then 
the station-master’s face lit up with an 
expression of understanding. ‘‘I know what 
you are now,”’ he said, smiling; ‘‘ you’re a 
reporter. Goin’ to make a story of this, 
hey? You should have been here last week. 
There was a fellow killed up by the quarry 
who had lots of papers on him proving that 
he was an anarchist.’ 

“Could I get a rig to drive over to the 
aqueduct?’’ asked Mr. Lothrop. 

“ Why, certainly; Kelly’ll take you over. 
Here he comes now —that fellow driving the 
white horse and the carryall.’’ 

The foreman at the works listened to Mr. 
Lothrop’s story. He was.an Irishman. 

y othe wl couldnt 
tell whether he’s one 
of our men, or not,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘ But there’s 
a lot of them living 
with their families up 
inthe shanties near the 
woods. I’ll have Tony 
go over with you. 
He speaks English. 
Where is the body ?”’ 

“T got an undertaker 
over in the town to look 
out for it,’’ responded 
Mr. Lothrop. ‘I just 
wanted to Le 
paused and then con- 
tinued: ‘‘the man’s 
folks to know what 
became of him.”’ 

Kelly, the driver of 
the carryall, once more 
made the trip over the 
hill. Zonya little 
wizened Italian, de- 
scended with Mr. 
Lothrop in front of the undertaker’s estab- 
lishment. One glance at the dead man’s face 
and he turned quickly. 

‘“T knowa him; he gooda man; wifa an’ 
fora children,’’ and then, strange to say, 
Tony did what no one else had done so far— 
he began to cry. It was what Mr. Lothrop 
had felt like doing for the last four hours — 
but he hadn’t. He turned to the undertaker: 


Surely some- 


“Now, you understand,’’ he said; ‘‘a 
bang-up funeral.’’ 
The man looked at him _ curiously. 


“ Certainly, sir,’’ he responded. 

Mr. Lothrop counted out five twenty-dollar 
bills. Then he turned to Tony: ‘‘ For the 
wife and children,’’ he said. He putasmall 
roll in the Italian’s horny hand. Then he 
walked to the station. A train bound up the 
line was coming in. Mr. Lothrop boarded it 
and settled himself intheseat. As he passed 
the spot where the morning’s accident had 
taken place he closed his eyes. 

The next day he was at his desk again with 
his instrument ticking before him. 

“‘T thought you were going to New York, 
Hen,’’ said one of his fellow-operators, ‘‘ and 
was going to have a big blow-out.”’ 

Lothrop did not reply. 

Another operator spoke to the first onein a 
low voice. ‘‘I’ll bet I know how it was,’”’ he 
said; ‘‘he found it costing too much to see 
the town.’’ 

‘“Naw,’’ responded the first, ‘I'll bet 
somebody touched him on the train for his 
pile before he got there.’’ 

“Maybe you’re right,’’ said the other oper- 
ator. ‘‘I always said if he was worked right 
he’d be easy game.’’ 

But Mr. Lothrop’s face told nothing, 
although it had a new expression on it that 
his fellows could not understand. 

“He’s taking life serious,’’ said the first 
speaker. 

And that was just it. 
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Christmas Gifts~ 


Direct from the Factory at Factory Prices 
«On Approval ” ce e ship every article “On 


Approval,” subject to re- 
turn AT OUR EXPENSE if not found 40 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. greater value than is obtain- 
able anywhere at retail. 


GOLD MEDAL Highest award at the Pan-American 


Exposition, But one in twenty ex- 
hibitors received a Gold Medal. Only 39 out of over 15,000 
exhibits received gold or silver medals for artistic installa- 
tion—the ** Macey’ exhibit was one of the 39, the ody 


furniture manufacturer so honored. 
Ladies’ 
Mahogany 
Desk 


The Queen of Gifts 
fora Lady 
Buys this 


$11.00 dainty ma- 


hogany desk direct from 
the factory. 

Figured mahogany, tastily 
inlaid with pearl and white 
holly. French legs both back 
2.0 and front, two locks. Small 
drawer inside; places for paper, pen, ink, etc. Bottom of 
large drawer is of pretty bird's-eye maple. Trimmings are 
all solid brass (not plated). This desk is polished like a 
piano, and from a dealer would cost $18 to $22. 


Home Desk 


A Choice Gift for 
a Young Man 


Buysthis 
$22.50 beautiful 
home desk, direct 
trom the factory. 
THE DESIGN, of this 
desk is almost perfection 
for a ‘‘home” desk. It 
combines all the practical 
features of a regular office 
desk—roll top, book stalls, 
plenty of drawers, pigeon- 
holes, ball-bearing casters, ‘5 
etc. —and ina way that is graceful, artistic, and > 
full of style. At retail it would cost from $35 to $45. 


For the 
Office Man 


$19.80 


Buys this hand- 
some Desk’ di- 
rect from the 
Jactory. 

48 inches long, 
30 inches wide, 48 
inches high. It has 
afinequarter-sawed 


oak front, closed 
@ back, front base 
mould, 18 pigeon- 


holes, 8 file boxes, 
2 arm rests, dadd- 
bearing casters, and 3 Sek te srelior files. This desk has 
a handsome golden oak polish finish. From a dealer it 
would cost $28 to $35. 


Turkish Rocker 
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of best quality of machine-buffed genuine leather (no imita- 


tion), and all cushions are genuine curled horse-hair. Claw 
feet. Rich polish finish. Finest steel springs, spring edge, 
ball-bearing casters and diamond-tufted top. This couch, at 
retail, will cost $70 to $80. 
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Photographing Natural Objects 


natural history study or even what is 

better, be a naturalist born and reared, 
that person will soon discover that experi- 
| mentation and investigation will not end with 
| the study of the living forms 
Living animals are more or less difficult to 
photograph scientifically, but there are a 
perfect host of objects, not living, that are 
equally difficult to secure. 

In science there is a mass of material, a 
large part of which may at one time have 
belonged to the living world, but which is 
now lifeless and ready for exhibition and 
study. Much of such material, and it is con- 
stantly accumulating, demands scientific pic- 
torial illustration for various scientific uses 


Seo one be blessed with the taste for 


and purposes. For 
instance, it isone thing 
to photograph a living 
beetle as it walks up 
the twig of some shrub, 
but it is an entirely 
different matter to pho- 
tographa dozen beetles 
on one plate, dead, and 
scig¢ntifically pre- 
pared, so as to obtain 
an illustration that can 
be used ina work upon 
entomology. 

The same thing ap- 
plies to such objects as 
shells, eggs, feathers, 
bones and what not. 
The mastery of this 
side of the art has 
moreover a decidedly 
practical aspect, espe- 
cially in suchacountry 
as this, where nearly 


| everything is meas- 
| ured according to the 


standard of dollars 
and cents. Only two 
or three years ago, for 
instance, a gentleman 
in Erie, a stranger to 
me, was willing to 
meet all my expenses 


to go to that city from Washington and return, 
and to pay a handsome fee in addition thereto, 
simply to have me make a good photograph 
of a fossil plant he had discovered. 
words, to become very skillful in the photog- 
raphy of such material, and in making photo- 
graphs that excel in the matter of being 
reproduced for pictorial illustrations in sci- 
ence, is now practically a profession of itself, 
and a paying one. All this is quite apart, 
however, from what I really desire to bring 
out in the present article. 


Difficulties that are to be Met 
This field is simply an enormous one, and 


some of the material it offers constitutes the 
most difficult class with which the photog- 


rapher has to deal. 
If one doubts this 
for a moment let 
that person try to 
make a perfect pho- 
tograph, natural 
size, of a round 
bleached sponge as 
big asa small cocoa- 
nut, and havea pure 
white background 
without any indica- 
tion of shadows, and 
my statement will 
be believed. To 
obtain practical 


in Nature. 


In other 


R. W. Shufeldt 


Dorsal view of the same 


photographs of shells is by no means always 
an easy task, and such objects as birds’ eggs 
are even rather more difficult. It is true that 
expert, professional photographers, operating 
in scientifically and fully equipped galleries 
or studios, are enabled to make with ease the 
class of photographs to which I refer, and to 
do this they sometimes employ the methods I 
shall here presently describe, and sometimes, 


in other cases, they secure such pictures 


The porgie conch 


half wide. 


through the use of a large vertical camera, 
the objects to be photographed being placed 
upon the floor, or on some stand on it and 
beneath the lens of the instrument. As a 
rule, however, there is not one amateur pho- 
tographer in five hundred in this country 
who is familiar with the simple contrivance 


by means of which 
almost any small, solid 
object can be photo- 
graphed, so that the 
resulting picture will 
be natural size, show 
no distortion what- 
ever, and be against a 
pure white, a black 
or any other kind of 
background the artist 
may desire. A result 
of this character is 
shown in my _ photo- 
graph of specimens of 
the shell known in 
Florida, where I col- 
lected them, as the 
“porgie conch.’”? All 
the requirements 
specified in the last 
paragraph were here 
carried out in the most 
perfect manner pos- 
sible, as well as others 
yet to be mentioned 
farther on. 

For this class of work 
I employ a gallery 
camera and stand, or 
any other model, pro- 
vided it is mounted 
upon a tripod, is 


armed with a powerful and suitable lens of 
the best make, and a plate not smaller than 
five by seven size. (I always usea five by eight 
plate, but my results are all taken with the 
view of publication. ) 
another tripod, or on the upper pins of an 
artist’s easel, or some such similar appliance, 
there is to be securely fastened a thin piece of 
board about three feet long by a foot anda 
This board lies in the horizontal 
plane, and a similar one is to be attached to 


Now, upon the top of 


it perpendicularly on one of its long sides, 


for the purpose of 


supporting any back- 


ground the artist proposes to use for his sub- 


Heck. 


Skull of a kit fox 


Now, on the upper side of the hori- 
zontal board and parallel to its other long 
border, we tack on two little strips of dressed 
pine as long as the board itself, and measur- 


ing one by one by 
one inch. These 
are fastened so they 
will just admit tak- 
ing a large pane of 
glass between them 
and holding it 
firmly, and in such 
a manner that its 
surface will be 
parallel tothe board 
supporting the 
background, and to 
both of them the 
focal or visual axis 
of the lens will be 


ARLY in October a woolen 
manufacturer offered to 
make his finest woolens 

at considerable reductions if we 

would give him a large order to 
keep his mill running during 
dull season. Wecontracted for 
the newest fabrics for Winterand 
early Spring, and shall make 
these goods into suits, skirts and 
cloaks to order only, at one- 
third less than regular prices. 

Nearly all of our styles and 

materials share in this Sale. 
Note these reductions : 


Suits, lined throughout, 
former price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 


Costumes of Velveteen, 
Corduroy and Velvet 
Cords, former price 
$21.50, reduced to 
$14.34, 


$24 Costumes reduced 
to $16. 


Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. — 
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Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts, ei 


The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List will 
sent free, but write quickly, for the sale will last a few we ¥ 
only, and the choicest goods will be sold first. Your order 
will be filled promptly and to your liking —if you think n 
send back the garment, and we wld refund your money. 
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119 and 121 West 23d Street, New Yor 
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perpendicular. See to it that the pane of 
glass is very thin, very clear, and as free as 
possible from all manner of blemishes, such 
as air-bubbles, distortions or scratches. It 
should fit in between the aforesaid strips in 
such a way that, while perfectly firm, it can 
nevertheless be easily removed without jar- 
ring anything attached to its surface. 

We have, then, mounted on top of our 
accessory tripod, the horizontal board sup- 
porting the pane of glass and the board to 
hold the background, the latter two being 
perpendicular to the horizontal board, sepa- 
rated from each other by nearly its full width, 
and parallel. It is clear, then, that in facing 
the pane of glass with the camera, were any 
object attached to the former it would appear 
as though standing out in mid-air, but with a 
background back of it of such nature as the 
photographer may select. This latter may be 
a sheet of pure white blotting-paper (with or 
without ‘lint’ upon its surface); black cam- 
bric, or muslin; black velvet; thick manila 
paper; gray curtain stuff; or, indeed, as I 
say, whatever one desires to reproduce in his 
picture according to its nature. 

In all of my photographs illustrating the 
present article I used pure white blotting- 
paper with the lint on, and it will give the 
subject a white background of the first class. 
Sometimes, in the case of bleached, mounted 
skeletons of small animals, corals, bones and 
similar specimens, a black background may 
be used with advantage, but I am not very 


Eleven specimens on one plate 


much in favor of its employment. Exactly 
what material to use will come in time after 
sufficient experience and practice have been 
attained, and really they are our great teach- 
ers after all. 


The Use of Wax and of Clean Glass 


Now, to make a negative like that of the conch 
shells, we take the pane of glass, and after it 
has been made perfectly clean, and all marks 
and dust are removed from its surface, it is 
laid down flat on a table, when, with two 
pieces of the strongest quality of shoemaker’s 
wax, a piece for each specimen, we proceed 
to attach them firmly to the glass at about the 
middle of the pane. The wax should be 
sufficientlyeabundant to keep each shell away 
from the surface of the glass about three- 
quarters of an inch, and this precaution very 
much diminishes the amount of reflection of 
the objects into it. When the glass is held 
vertically, these shells should be so attached 
that one will be exactly above the other, and 
moreover the distance each stands away from 
the pane should likewise be equal. This last 
will insure accurate focusing and also the pho- 
tographing of the specimens in exactly the 
natural size. Your wax must be soft enough 
so that you can move the shell one way or 
another by gentle pressure without having it 
come loose. 

The glass, with the shells on it, is now 
returned to its place between the cleats on 
the board, with the specimens on the side 
toward the camera. Place now the accessory 
tripod, with all that it supports, in the most 
favorable light possible that your studio 
affords, and bring the camera around in front 
of it. Screw the instrument up until the 
focal axis, the imaginary line representing 
it, passes through a point situated midway 
between the two shells on the glass, and 
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Eggs and shells 


perpendicular to the latter. Be sure that 
neither the shells, nor anything else in the 
neighborhood, cast any shadow whatever 
upon your background, and that this last is 
brilliantly illuminated by direct rays. 

Next we are ready to focus, and this must 
be done with extreme care. Focus with a 
full open lens, bringing the objects of exactly 
natural size upon the ground-glass of the 
camera so they will, indeed, stand the test of 
a sharp-pointed pair of compasses. Then, 
when focused to suit you, make doubly sure 
of it by examining their images on the 


| ground-glass of the camera with a strong 


hand lens, and do this thoroughly all over 
the entire surface. Study it, too, with the 
view of making sure that your shells cast no 
reflections whatever into the glass to which 
they are attached; that they are not ‘‘ tilted’”’ 
either one way or another, but are ‘‘ square 
on’’ just as you desire to have them subse- 
quently appear in your picture; and finally, 
that all the brilliant points and lines upon 


| the specimens themselves are reduced to the 


smallest size and fewest number possible. 


To accomplish all these prerequisites to suc- . 


cess one may be obliged to move the acces- 
sory stand several times until it comes into 
just the proper light, or we may be obliged 
gently to press the specimens themselves into 
positions to suit what is required. 


The Importance of Care in Arrangement 


When all is ready and satisfactory, close 
the shutter and “‘ stop down”? the lens with 
your smallest stop in the way of a dia- 
phragm. Insert a holder armed with the 
best slow Cramer plate (isochromatic), and 
then make an exposure of three or four min- 
making sure in the mean time that 
nothing whatever jars the camera or the 
accessory stand, and that no flies are allowed 
to light either on your background or on the 
specimens and the glass supporting them. 

Any first-class developer will develop these 
plates, and the more care one takes in pro- 
ducing a negative: above all criticism, the 
better. Very few demand intensification, and 
it should always be avoided if possible. In 
the matter of paper I use the well-known 
‘ Solio,’’ and in the summer-time, the ‘‘ trop- 
ical brand’’ of the same, but I make all of 
my pictures with the view of publication, and 
for this purpose the ‘‘Solio’’ paper is the 
best I have thus far found in the market. 
““Velox’’ gives too strong contrasts for half- 
toning, and the carbons, bromides and plati- 
nums as papers, are, one and all, great subor- 
dinators of fine detail. 

Now, the reproduced photographs with the 
present article were taken by me after the 
method I have just described. 

The open front view of the large cowrie 
shell was taken, natural size, on direct ven- 
tral aspect, with all the brilliant points and 
lines upon it reduced to the minimum, and 
is a perfect photograph. I collected this 
shell many years ago upon the Bahama 
Banks, and its superior surface is shown in 
the dorsal view of it, which is also a success- 
ful picture, where the high lights upon the 
specimen are reduced to a single “ brilliant 
point,’’ seen in the lower right-hand region. 
One of my most successful attempts is re- 
produced in the photograph in which I secured 
eleven specimens all on one plate with every 
fault enumerated above completely eliminated. 

The photograph of the fox skull shows how 
admirably this method can be employed in 
securing photographs of osteological material. 
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William J. Bryan, Edward Everett Hale, Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Julian 
FHlawthorne, Ira D. Sankey, Sylvester Baxter, Mayor S. M, Jones, Henry Seton Merri- 
man, Julia Holmes Smith, Prof. Edward W. Bemis,. Ernest H. Crosby, Edward W. 
Townsend, Stephen Bonsal, Clara Morris, Henry D, Lloyd, Henry George, Jr., Cynthia 
Westover Alden, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Stewart Edward White. . 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 10 CENTS A COPY 


Send for Sample Copy. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. 


PILGRIM PUBLISHING CO. 


It is so universally and favorably known that 


Tea Sets, articles of our make are recognized and accepted by 


irk iSseSe5e5c 
d Spoons, Forks, 
Knives, etc. 


Tureens, the trade and public as the standard of the world. 
andlesti a 
Candlesticks, f=sqNote Our Trade Marks Here Shownggs=] — stmrev 
etc. “1847 
STAMPED and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp of a 
MADE AND unfailing quality —quality in design, workmanship, finish Rogers 
GUARANTEED BY and wear —‘' Silver Plate that Wears.” 


Leading dealers can supply you. 
61 L, which aids you in selecting. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor to 


_@ Bros.’’ 
Remember “1847” 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. * 


Illustrations of “ 1847 Rogers Bros." goods will be found in previous issues of this magazine. 


Write for Catalogue No. 


Business Training 


Our correspondence course of Business Train- } 
ing teaches you successful business methods. | 
Only spare time at home required for study. 
Send for catalogue and Free Scholarship Offer. — 


Manhattan Correspondence Schools — 
1404 Transit Building, New York 


with an or- 
no press, 
7 brush or water. Any 
one using our PEN-CARBON LETTER BOOK has a perfect 
copy of every letter, bill, etc., he writes, without losing time 
in copying. A valuable record book. If your stationer 
does not keep it, write for free samples of work. Beware of 
infringements. Address Dept. G. 
Pen-Carbon Manifold Co., 145-7-9 Centre Str 


WH 


dinary pen; 


et, New York 


INDIAN 


Balendar 


FOR 1902 


Four new and attractive 
subjects in colors and 
native costume. Four 
sheets 11x14, on heavy 
art paper tied with silk 
cord. Sent securely 
packed, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


Rinehart’s 80-page illustrated 
Indian Catalogue, 10 cents 


F. A. RINEHART, Photographer 
1524 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


REDUCES GAS BIS 83% f 
THE NEW 


YICANDESCENT 
Seas CAS LIGHT. 


What nicer for a 


CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 


than an artistic gas portable 
fitted with a ** Yotto”’ lamp? 
This one, No. 70, as shown, 
complete, ®7.50, carriage 
paid. Our Catalogue E tells 
all about the ‘* Yotto."". Ask 
for it. Agents wanted. 
Sample $1. 


American 
Incandescent Lamp Co. 
55 Park Place, N. Y. 


PIANOS 


All that Art has conceived 
or skill devised in the pro- 
duction of a piano, is shown 


in the WEBER. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenue, cor. 16th Street, New York 
266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


A Christmas 
_ Suggestion 


Ifyou want to please that music- 
ally inclined boy or girl of 
yours it would be hard to 
select a more satisfactory bbb 
‘gift thana YY Lie 


§ YY 
‘| Columbia 
|Zither “™2y,,..0 oe" 


to Play Le $3.00 to $7.00 


A musical wonder, inexpensive, educational and entertain- 
ing. Readily played without a teacher by anyone with ear 
r music. Just follow chart fitting under the strings. Per- 
t in every detail, the Columbia is world renowned for fine 
tone quality and superior workinanship. 
‘€verywhiere. 

Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
If not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 


The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E. Boston, Mass. 


tan 1 Tantera and. Stereopticon 
agie Lantern and Stereopticon 

OFI poate is pay well. Small capital 
needed. 7 ree: page petaloes Sesety 

tions an owest prices of everything 

: IN THIS necessary, FREE. 


MecALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
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How Great Men Look 


By William Mathews, LL.D. 


HE insignificant stature and feeble bod- 
3 ily strength of many notable rulers of 

mind and matter—Richelieu, daily 
fighting greater battles against the malady to 
which he must in the end succumb than he 
ever waged for the integrity of France, and 
Pascal, forgetting his almost incessant pain 
in the abstraction of intense mental applica- 
tion—established in the minds of their fol- 
lowers and disciples a supernatural preémi- 
nence to which all historians and novelists of 
their times have borne testimony. 

In these cases the power was proved; and 
proved in the face of such seeming obstacles 
it became almost miraculous. But there can 
be no doubt that the people expect and love 
to see great physical strength go with great 
mental power. Striking examples of sucha 
marriage of mind and body were: John 
Sobieski, the ‘‘ Wizard King’? of Poland, tall 
and large-bodied, who in 1683 expelled the 
Turks from Christendom; Mithridates, the 
many-languaged King of Pontus; Nicon, the 
reformer of the Greek church, who was seven 
feet high and well-proportioned; William 
Pitt the elder, ‘‘the Great Commoner,”’ 
whose figure was remarkably graceful and 
commanding, who ‘‘had at his command 
every tone, from the impassioned cry to the 
thrilling aside,’’ and who often cowed a hos- 
tile orator of brilliant abilities by a single 
glance of indignation or scorn; Danton, 
whose large, muscular frame, passionate tem- 
perament, audacious boldness and stentorian 
voice preéminently fitted him to guide the 
whirlwind and direct the storm of the French 


| Revolution; and the massive Bismarck, 


some six feet and three inches in stature, 
muscular and well proportioned. 


Little Women Who Were Great 


“ Tf,’ says an English writer, ‘‘ we could 
show some persons the delicate Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, the minutest, most fragile, 
most ethereal creature the sun ever shone 
upon, with a voice like a ring-dove’s, we 
might swear in vain to her identity as the 
author of some of the strongest and bravest 
poetry that has appeared in our day—so 
obstinate a conviction exists in some minds | 
of the connection between mental power and 
masculine coarseness.”’ 

Thalestris, Queen of the Amazons, who went 
at the head of three hundred of her women to 
see Alexander the Great, when she looked on 
him was greatly disappointed because he was 
not endowed with an extraordinary appear- 
ance. Even a woman in a civilized land, 
the Countess of Auvergne, we find in 
Shakespeare’s Henry VI, is disappointed 
when she finds that Talbot, the fierce English 
leader, with whose name “‘ mothers still their 
babes,’’ is not a perfect ogre: 


“Tthought I should have seen some Hercules, 
A second Hector, for his grim aspect, 
And large proportion of his strong-knit limbs. 
Alas! this is a child, a silly dwarf!” 


In that storehouse of out-of-the-way erudi- 
tion, from which so many writers have 
cribbed who wish to be reputed learned 
at small expense, Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, we read, that ‘‘ AZsop was 
crooked; Seneca, lean and harsh, ugly to 
behold; Horace, a little, blear-eyed, con- 
temptible fellow, yet who so sententious and 
wise?—great Alexander, a little man of stat- 
ure;’’ and that ‘‘ Vladislaus Cubitatis (A. D. 
1306), the pygmy King of Poland, fought 
more victorious battles than any of his long- 
shanked predecessors.’’ While most of these 
statements cannot be disputed, yet two of 
them are historically unsupported. 

That AEsop was a dwarf, with a hump on 
his back, is continually asserted; but it is 
just as true as, and no truer than, that 
Richard the Third had a hump, that Portia 
swallowed live coals, that Homer was a 
beggar, and that Belisarius was both a beg- 
gar and blind. The great critic, Richard 
Bentley, has shown that the story of the 
fabulist’s deformity was invented’ by 
Planudes, a monk, two thousand years after 
ZEsop’s death. Equally baseless is Burton’s 
statement, so widely repeated, that 
Alexander the Great was ‘‘a little man of 
stature,’’ and, again, the notion that he was 
wry-necked and otherwise deformed. All 
the best authorities agree that he excelled in 
beauty. Elian ranked him in this respect 
with Alcibiades and Scipio; and Solinus says 
that his stature was lofty beyond the com- 
mon; that he had a long neck, eyes large and 


lustrous, cheeks gracefully ruddy, and in all 
respects a certain air of majesty. 
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SUCCESS 


“The magazine SUCCESS should be an integral part 
of every American home.’’ — BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


Some Notable Articles for 1902 


“President Roosevelt’s Early Life in the Rockies” 
By “Buffalo Bill” (Hon. Wm. F. Cody) 


“‘ Thrift,’’ by Andrew Carnegie 
“The Habit of Charity,’’ by Count Tolstoy 
“Transmuting Leisure into Success,’’ by Sir Thomas Lipton 
““Men Who Make Farming Pay,’’ by Rufus Rockwell Wilson 


“The Advantages of Business Consolidation” 
By Charles M. Schwab 
President United States Steel Company. 


“‘The Air Brake Did It,’’ by President James J. Hill 


Of the Great Northern Railway 
“The Man and His Salary,’”’ by Secretary Lyman J. Gage 


** Physical Culture as a Life-Giver,’’ by Prof. Dudley A. Sargent 


Of Harvard University 


‘*How I Will Reach the North Pole Next Year’’ 


By Evelyn B. Baldwin 


The last message from Explorer Baldwin sent to SUCCESS, per Steamer Frithjo/, from Camp 
Ziegler, Franz Josef Land. Nothing more will be heard from Mr. Baldwin until late in August, 1902. 


“‘Three Years of American Progress in Cuba,’’ by Gen. Emilio Nunez 
“‘The Public Use of Wealth,’ by Edward Everett Hale 
“What Our Homes Do for Us,” by Mary A. Livermore 


“The Need of Young Men in Politics” 


By Hon. Galusha A. Grow 
War Speaker House of Representatives. 


“Taxation and Its Limitations,’ by Hon. Tom L. Johnson 


“* Law as a Stepping Stone to Public Life,”’ 
by Senator Chauncey M. Depew 


“The Romance of Plymouth Church” 


By S. V. White 


“Conquest of the Air,’’ by A. Graham Bell and Alberto Santos-Dumont 
““The Value of the First Thousand Dollars,’ by Russell Sage 
“The Predominating Influence of America,’ by W. T. Stead 


“The Making of a Railroad Man” 


By A. J. Cassatt 


President Pennsylvania Railroad. 
“*Some New and Important Specific Achievements in Invention,” 
by Park Benjamin 
“* Longevity and How to Attain It,’’ by Dr. Felix L. Oswald and others 


“The Navy and Its Needs” 


By Admiral George Dewey 


“* Business and the Larger Life,’’ by Edwin Markham 
** Consolation of a Noble Life,’”’ by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
“ Failure and Inspiration,’’ by Governor B. B. Odell, Jr. 


“Mixing Brains with the Soil” 


By Prof. I. P. Roberts 
Director College of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
“Education Late in Life,’’ by Hamilton W. Mabie 
““The Possibilities of the Automobile,” by Henri Fournier 


“* Animals as Heroes,”’ by W. T. Hornaday 
Sup’t N. Y. Zoological Garden 


SUPREME IN ART, POETRY, FICTION, HUMOR 


Practically every copy of SUCCESS is sold by the 15th of the month of issue. Vo _/ree 
sample copies can be sent. Buy a copy of your newsdealer ; but if you wish to ‘be sure 
to obtain SUCCESS regularly, enter your name upon our regular subscription list. 


Send for complete announcements and special p;opositions 


The Success Company 


299 University Building 
Washington Square, NEW YORK 


TALE OF AN 
AT)” 


THIS iS THE “‘AD” 


A Perfect Form 


Send for the ‘‘ Standard Chart of Physi- 

1 Culture.’” Hang it on the wall of 
your bed-chamber. It shows you by 

refully prepared illustrations and 
instructions how to develop your body 
to the ideal of perfection. Sent for 
10 cents in stamps or silver to cover 
expenses. State sex. 


Fifth Ave. School of Physical Culture 
Dept. L, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 


The First Time he sees the 
above advertisement he 
doesn’t believe it. He 
has dyspepsia anyway. 
He guesses he needs pills 
or something. He’s right 
about the ‘“‘ something.’’ 


The Second Time he be- 
gins to wonder what the 
New Rational Method of 
Physical Culture is. Pills 
didn’t fill the bill, and, 
besides, he gets out of 
breath if he runs a block 
after a car. 


The Third Time he won- 
ders whether he hadn’t 
better chance 10 cents for 
the chart. ‘‘ Not that he 
believes that it would do 
him any good.’’ He can- 
not get to sleep easily 
and it is making him nervous. 


The Fourth Time he re- 
members he forgot to send 
for the chart, and he 
writes for it before laying 
aside this advertisement. 
He works at his desk all 
day, is flat-chested and 
weak-limbed. 


The First Week he follows 
the simple directions and 
wonders why he didn’t 
begin to take common- 
sense care of himself be- 
fore. He commences to 
feel of his muscles. He 
weighs 130 pounds. 


The Second Week he writes 
for the complete course of 
special treatment —he re- 
ceives it—he follows it— 
sleeps soundly and no 
longer realizes that he has 
nerves or such an organ 
as the stomach — indigestion gone. 


The Third Week he com- 
mences the special course 
in earnest. He’s a_ be- 
liever now, for he has 
gained eight pounds, feels 
hard all over and boasts 
of his appetite. 


The Fourth Week he tells 
his friend that a man who 
has indigestion or nerves 
is foolish and asks him to 
feel his muscle. His work- 
ing capacity is running a 
race with his good spirits. 


The Fifth Week — but why continue? His 
is one case of hundreds; they all end the 
same way—with a letter saying nice 
things to us. We’ve put a number of 
them into a little book which we send 
to doubters. 


Don’t Wait to Feel Good 


Send for the chart to-day. That’s enough 
to begin on. It will cost you 10 cents to 
cover expenses (stamps if you like). 


Fifth Avenue 
School of Physical Culture 


Dept. L, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THES SALTURDAT 


Perdita’s Christmas 


(Concluded from Page 5) 


originality, but, had she been too original, 
it would hardly have been an old-fashioned 
Christmas Day. Yet there are one or two 
particulars worth naming in regard to the din- 
ner and the dance. The first is the spirited 
manner in which Uncle Jake, disguised as a 
huntsman, carried in the boar’s head, and 
the way in which he gave the old song. 
“The Bore’s Heade in hande bring, 
With garlandes gay and rosemary, 
I pray you all synge merely, 
Qui estis in convivio.” 

But a still greater sensation was the mam- 
moth pie which it took two strong lads to 
carry in. Perdita had found the recipe in an 
old book, and, having somewhat reduced the 
proportions of the ingredients, had built up 
her pie as follows: one bushel of flour, ten 
pounds of butter, two geese, one turkey, one 
rabbit, two wild ducks, one woodcock, three 
snipes, two partridges, one neat’s tongue, one 
curlew, four blackbirds and three pigeons. 
The pie was a good six feet round, and 
weighed about ninety pounds. It was set in 
a case, underneath which were four wheels 
by which it could be the more easily passed 
along the table—the which, as you can im- 
agine, caused great merriment. When we 
had done with it it was wheeled round the 
village in triumph, stopping at cottage doors 
till it was finally consumed. 

The dance was the gayest thing in the 
world, but I know it was somewhat of a dis- 
appointment to Perdita, for, though she had 
coached some of our young neighbors in 
several pretty old dances, the majority of her 
guests found themselves awkward in the old 
measures; and I regret to say that very soon 
her old Christmas dance had degenerated into 
an orgie of the modern waltz and Washington 
Post. Yet, as I explained afterward to 
Perdita, you cannot expect young people to 
be pedantic over their pleasures, and they 
naturally prefer to be young in the latest 
fashion. When youth is dancing with a 
pretty girl it doesn’t want to have to pay too 
much attention to the steps of the dance. 

And certainly, for the most part, Perdita 
had every reason to be satisfied with the suc- 
cess of her Christmas-card Christmas. Every 
one and every thing had worked together 
to assist her in her enterprise, and particu- 
larly the weather, which was the severest 
known in our parts for many winters. We 
felt quite proud of the snowdrifts that all but 
overtopped the gate-posts of our Old Manor, 
and we forgave the frost its painful tricks 
with our water-pipes for the sake of the beau- 
tiful arabesques on our windows. When we 
came down to breakfast we felt quite a per- 
sonal gratification in saying that we had 
found the water frozen in our jugs. Why is 
human nature as boyishly pleased with such 
things as though it had made them itself! 
And is there anything that makes the soul of 
man so happy as some masterful display of the 
elements: fire in its splendor, or water in its 
might, or the wind in its wrath, or the drowsy 
snow, so thick, so gentle, so irresistible! 

Well, the guests are gone, their laughing 
good-bys have died away with the sound of 
their carriage-wheels, like far aérial music; 
the fires once more burn low, we have had 
our last night-cap together, and the snow is 
making an eery noise against the old windows. 
It is time to go to our Elizabethan beds. 
Good-night! Let us hope Martha has not 
forgotten the hot-water bottles. 


Qre9 
Hop-Toads as an Edible 


SCANDAL has been caused in Paris by 

the discovery that the commercial sup- 
ply of frogs’ legs is largely adulterated with 
corresponding parts of hop-toads. It appears 
that frog-hunters, who pursue the saltatory 
game in the swamps about Montmorency, 
Vincennes, Boulogne, and other suitably 
moist neighborhoods, have been unable to 
resist the temptation offered by so convenient 
and easily-captured a relative as the every- 
day toad, the result being that a large per- 
centage of the so-called frogs’ legs sold in 
the French metropolis are said to be, in real- 
ity, toads’ legs. 

The expert in such matters is not easily 
deceived. He recognizes the hind legs of the 
undeniable frog by the whiteness of the flesh, 
those of the toad being yellowish. But 
everybody cannot be expected to know the 
difference, and it is painful to think that the 
notion of the ignorant Englishman, who for 
generations has called the Frenchman ‘Johnny 
Crapaud,’’ should find a basis of fact in his 
traditional accusation of toad-eating. 


| 
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Listening 
and Learning 


THE Victor TALKING MACHINE is the ideal gift for children. It de- 
velops the musical sense by teaching them the best in song and 
music as rendered by the leading artists 
of the world. 


Sousa plays only for 
the Victor; Jules Levy, the wonderful 
cornetist, plays only for the Victor; the greatest 
opera and vaudeville stars sing only for ‘the 


V | CTO TALKING 


MACHINE 


No other machine will reproduce their masterpieces faithfully, naturally, per- 
fectly. Simple mechanism and indestructible records make it a perfect instrument 
for home or public use. Send for catalogue and record list. Agents everywhere. 


Chicago, Ill.— The Talking Machine Co.,107 Madison St. Buffalo, N. Y.—P. A. Powers, 643 Main Street. 
Lyon & Healy. San Francisco, Cal.—Sherman Clay & Co. 
New York, N. Y.—Maguire & Baucus, Ltd., 44 Pine St. Baltimore, Md.—H. R. Eisenbrandt’s Sons. 
Boston, Mass.— The Eastern Talking Machine Co. Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Rudolph Wurlitzer 
St. Louis, Mo.—P. E. Conroy, 1115 Olive St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Western Electric Co., 933 Market St. 
New Orleans, La.— National Automatic Fire Alarm Co, 
of La., 614 Gravier St. 
Kansas City, Mo.—J. F. Schmelzer 
& Sons Arms Co. 


ELDRIDGE R. 
JOHNSON 
Maker 


Co, - 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Carlin & Lennox. 
Cleveland, Ohio.— Cleveland Talking Ma- 
chine Co. 

Detroit, Mich.— Grinnell Bros. 
Pittsburg, Pa.—S. Hamilton. 


Stephen Girard 
Building 
Philada. 


TIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


CHASE LEATHER 


THE STANDARD LEATHER SUBSTITUTE 


Better than real Leather for many purposes, and far & 1 
less expensive. Comes in various colors, suitable for : 


Furniture, Car Curtains 
and Decoration 
Yacht Upholstery 
Book Bindings, etc. 


It will not scratch or peel. 


Sample 18 inches square 
Durable and Handsome, 


for 25 cents 


1902 Diaries at Half Price 


To advertise this material we will mail, postage paid, during December and 
January, a ‘‘Standard Diary ” for 1902, bound in Chase Leather, at half prices. 


A 30-cent, 7-day page, yeat-pocket diary, 256 x 5% inches, for 15c. 
A 40-cent, 3-day page diary, x 4% inches, for 20c. 
A 50-cent, 3-day page diary, - - 3 x6 inches, for 25c. 


L. C. CHASE & CO. Dept. C Boston, Mass. 


EVERYTHING 
KNOWN IN 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


Guaranteed 
PIANOS gi ORGA 
Kenwood 
8115 up. $29.50 up. i 
Thousands in use and pages of ioe ae ede in Catalogue 


ane for our 
pace Music 
Catalogue 


the most com- 


plete and most 

handsomely _ il- STRING The celebes 

lustrated ever Instruments ted French DE LAR. = 
Seger ccs ee for professionals and BAND INSTRUMENTS ~ ; 
or wae asking+ | amateurs. Violins, | guaranteed for 5 years at prices nev! 
It will please you | @uitars, Mando- | known before for such high-grade, re 


liable instruments. Write for spect al 
prices on complete BAND OUTEITS, 


and prices will 


lins and Banjos, 
astonish you. 


$2.30 to $17.90. 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Cash Buyers’ Union 158-168 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago 


TELEGRAPH Y | The Fontainebleau 


taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. Catalog free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 5, Lebanon, Pa. 


Please 
Address 
Dept. I-46 


A Verdure Tapestry 

Bie in low- Ess 

ittsburg Wal ; 

A surprisingly correct reproduction ir the expensive fabric f 
libraries, dining-rooms and dens. A¢ leading dealers, 


Pineapple Culture 


OMETHING of the interest that attaches 
to the pineapple is due to the fact that 
itis an American plant by origin. Like 

obacco, the potato, and Indian corn, it is a 
ift of the New World to mankind. The 
sarly Spaniards discovered it in South 
merica, and in the seventeenth century it 
vas cultivated in Holland and in England, 
hough its use was confined to royalty. 

Recent investigations of the Department of 

iculture show that outside of the larger 
sities in this country ic is almost impossible 

o obtain a pineapple. The entire supply 

ems to be absorbed by the important cen- 

tres of population, and none of the fruit is 
shipped to minor points. This would indi- 
cate that the market might be considerably 

expanded, and, on the other hand, great areas 
in this country not utilized for the purpose 
are well adapted for the production of pine- 
apples. Besides, our new insular possessions 

afiord exceptional opportunities for such a 

crop, especially the Philippines, and in the 

Hawaiian Islands the plant is cultivated very 

extensively, even growing wild in many 

_ places where it has escaped from gardens. 

_ In Florida nowadays pineapples are being 
grown to a large extent under sheds with lath 
roofs, which give the plants a sort of half- 
-° that is very beneficial to them. The 

its produced under such conditions are 

1 more tender and juicy than those raised in 

the open. Also, the sheds discourage frost, 

and retard the evaporation of moisture from 
the soil during a drought. 


Pineapples Sealed with Paraffin 


The gathering of the ripe pineapples is 
| performed by men who are provided with 
leggins and canvas mittens. Usually the 
‘man seizes the fruit in both hands, and gives 
.* twist, so as to break the stem half an inch 
or so below the pineapple. Some skill is 
required, for, if the stem be broken too short, 
i fruit is likely to rot in transit, and if 
too long it has to be broken again later. 
Thus gathered, the “‘pines’’ are hauled in 
| large baskets or crates to the packing-shed. 
| gathering some of the fancy varieties the 
ems are broken longer, and afterward at the 
_ packing-house are cut off even with the fruit, 
_ the severed ends being covered with paraffin 

ax to prevent evaporation and consequent 
Ss of flavor. Sometimes, when the pine- 
pples are sufficiently fine to pay the cost, 
e plant is cut off at the ground, and is care- 
ft lly wrapped and packed entire in a crate 
or barrel. Thus treated, with ventilation 
lowed, it will live during transportation, the 
vitality of the plant being drawn into the fruit 
ind causing it to mature much more satisfac- 
_ torily than if it had been taken from the field 
d ripened for market in the ordinary 


So much interest is taken by the 
Department of Agriculture in the future of 
pineapple growing in this country that a 
ecial bulletin on the subject is soon to be 
is ued from the pen of Peter H. Rolfs, who 
has charge of the Government’s Tropical 
Laboratory. Mr. Rolfs (from advance proof- 

eets of whose work the facts given herewith 
are obtained ) says that insufficient attention 
s been given by American growers to the 
ilization of by-products of the plant. Small 
nd defective fruits can be worked up into 
-marmalades. 


Atiry Fabrics Made from ‘“‘Pines’”’ 


a ton of green pineapple leaves are about 
ty pounds of an exquisite fibre, which is 
argely utilized in the Philippines and else- 
where in the East. It is one of the finest 
known in the vegetable kingdom, and fabrics 
ade from it are among the most delicate in 
e world; they look like gossamer, and will 
almost float in the air. For lack of machin- 
ery, the material is separated by hand, the 


thousands of tons of pineapple leaves which 
how are thrown away in Florida. 

It is recommended that canning factories be 
established in Porto Rico and Hawaii for 


labor. In the British West Indies there are 
nneries which use from 25,000 to 50,000 
pines’’ each day, the peeling and slicing 
eing done largely by women and children. 
© next- processes are to put the fruit into 
€ cans, add syrup, solder the receptacles, 
and immerse the latter in a steam cooking vat. 
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About that SYLVIA PRIZE? 


YLVIA, remember, is the heroine of the popular new novel, entitled 
Sylvia: The Story of an American Countess. She lived abroad, 
and is described by one of her admirers as ‘‘ THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN IN EUROPE.” Twelve artists, known for their types of 
beautiful women, have each made a drawing expressing his idea of the 
charming heroine. Their pictures are all in the book. All persons 
who like a good story and admire beautiful women are now invited to 
give their opinion of the types represented. Each reader is to choose 
from among the pictures the one which, in his judgment, represents 
the most beautiful woman, and to indicate the order in which he thinks 
all the others should rank. The person whose choice comes nearest to 
the choice of the majority will receive A PRIZE OF FIVE HUNDRED 
DOLLARS ($500.00). 


SYLVIA ¢ THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN COUNTESS 


With pictures of the heroine by ALBERT D, 
By EVALYN EMERSON BLASHFIELD, CARLE J. BLENNER, LOUISE Cox, 


J. WELLS CHAMPNEY, HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY, 
JosEpH DE Camp, JoHn ELviott, C. ALLAN GILBERT, ALBERT HERTER, 
Henry Hutt, ALICE BARBER STEPHENS, A. B. WENZELL. 


The book itself is a charming and clever love story, readable and interesting from 
cover to cover. Each volume contains full particulars about the voting and a slip on 
which the reader is to register his choice. The voting is very simple; it is a matter 
on which every one will naturally have an opinion ; and every one has a fair chance 
of wiuning the prize of $500.00. Order through the book stores, or send $1.50 direct 
to the publishers. Both these pictures copyright, 1901, by 


SYLVIA, by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. SMALL, MAYNARD @ COM PANY, Boston SYLVIA, by C. ALLAN GILBERT’. 
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Mr. Munchausen:; ; Mother Goose’s 


e e 
The Funniest Book of the Year By CAROLYN WEELS Menagerie 


By JOHN With 12 
Pictures in 


KENDRICK Cares 
BANGS Peter 


Newell 


With S The most 
Pictures in delightful 
Color by conceits 


Peter Newell Miss Wells 
has ever 


: written 

| The funniest 
fancies Mr. Newell’s 
Mr. Bangs pictures 


: are most 
ever wrote beautifully 


7 and the done in eight § 
funniest colors 
pictures 


Mr. Newell Buy it for : 
ever drew the little ances 


, You will 
4 Order it enjoy it 
and be merry yourself 


All All 
Bookstores Bookstores 
$1.50 $1.50 


“WHALES HAS BRAINS, WHALES ne SAID THE eae MOTHER GOOSE INVITES TIM AND TILLY TO VISIT HER MENAGERIE, 


NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY, BOSTON NOYES, PLATT @ COMPANY, BOSTON 


THE BEST AND MOST READABLE NEW BOOK OF THE YEAR IS CALLED 


A HOUSE PARTY 


It is an account of the stories that were told at 

a gathering of famous American authors, the 

Borys Geller being introduced by : PAUL LEICESTER FORD 
Last spring plans were made by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company for what may be called 
a literary ‘““House Party.”” The idea was suggested by a casual discussion of the ear-marks of 
authorship. What is it that distinguishes the work of one writer from that of another? Is it 
style or a difference in the point of view? Could you tell who wrote a story if the author’s 
name was not given? The questions were so interesting that it was determined to submit 
them to the reading public. 

Invitations to the ‘‘ House Party”’ were extended to the following distinguished authors : 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich Margaret Deland Joel Chandler Harris Charles G.D. Roberts Booth Tarkington 


John Kendrick Bangs Paul Leicester Ford Mrs. Burton Harrison Bertha Runkle Octave Thanet 
George W. Cable John Fox, Jr. W. D. Howells F. Hopkinson Smith Mark Twain 
Winston Churchill Hamlin Garland Sarah Orne Jewett Frank R. Stockton Mary E. Wilkins 
Marion Crawford Robert Grant Thomas Nelson Page Ruth McEnery Stuart Owen Wister 


Each author was to contribute one story, the stories to be published anonymously. The public was then to be invited to guess the 
authorship, and to add zest to the contest it was decided to offer a prize of 


One Thousand Dollars for the Right Guess 


Twelve of the authors named above accepted and have each told one story. These stories are all published together in our latest book, 
entitled ‘‘A HOUSE PARTY,” which will appeal not only to every person of literary taste, but to every lover of good stories. 

THE CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST are given in full in the book, together with a guessing coupon, which is to be detached and mailed to the 
publishers. If more than one person guesses the correct authorship of the twelve stories, the thousand dollars will be divided among the winners. If no 
correct answer is received, the nearest correct will win the prize. A// guesses must be in by December 31. 


Get it at any bookstore, or send $1.50 = SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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Double 
Your 
Salary 


Don’t spend spare time thinking what 
might be if your salary were 
Doing, not thinking, will 
Our free 
“Are Your Hands Tied?’’ 
tells you what to do and how to do it. 
Thousands have already doubled or 
largely increased their salaries by fol- 
lowing our plan. Under our guidance 
you can do the same. Act to-day! 
1.C. S. Text Books make it easy for 
those already at work to 


Learn 
By Mail 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil and 
Mining Engineering ; Shop and Foundry 
Practice; Mechanical Drawing; Archi- 
tecture ; Plumbing; Sheet Metal Work; 
Telephony; Telegraphy; Chemistry; 
Ornamental Design; Lettering; Book- 
keeping; Stenography; Teaching; Eng- 
lish Branches; Locomotive Running; 
Electro-therapeutics ; German ; Spanish ; 
French. Circular free. 


State subject that interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 


you 
doubled ! 
make your wish a reality. 
booklet, 


99 Match Safe and 


a Cowboy Calendar 


Actual Size 1034 inches 


This big burnt leather novelty match 
safe and calendar is made of 
different colored art leather, 
excepting the button, nail and 
feather, which are the real 
things. Hat and pocket fur- 
nished plain or with any 
seasonable lettering. 

A mailing tag is attached, so 
that after you receive it all 
you have to do is to write the 
address of the person to whom 
you want to send it, throw it 
in the mail box and Uncle Sam 
will do the rest. 

It is the most remarkable and in- 
genious novelty that has ever been 
offered for 35 cents. If you don’t want 
a ‘‘man”’ the same idea is worked out 
in a little ‘‘ woman.” 

Mailed to you in sealed wrapper or 
sent direct to any address you may 
furnish on receipt of 85 cents, or 


Vy 
1X 
si é : 


three for #1.00, postpaid. 


THE H. H. TAMMEN CURIO CO. 
Dept. M 815-819 16th St., Denver, Colo. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Burnt Leather Novelties, Indian Ourios, 
Roeky Mountain Minerals, ete. 
Send stamp for illustrated Catalogue, including Color Plate 
of Agates. 


METAL DOLL’S Ee 


with curly wig and glass eyes for 91c., post- 
paid; suitable for 18-inch doll. 50 other 
styles and sizes from 27c. to $2.68. Money 
back if not satisfied. Minerva doll heads 
are easily adjusted to doll’s body, combine 
all the durability of metal with the beauty 
of bisque, and do not break. Ask your 
dealer or send for free catalogue to 


A. VISCHER & ©0O., Import Dept. 


11 Warren Street, New York ‘““MINERVA” 


We Carpet Your Floor For $3.00 


to tntiaquce our new, serviceable and healthful 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on both 
sides and in all colors and sizes. Easily kept 
' clean and warranted to outwear higher-priced 
carpets. Sent prepaid to any point east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Money refunded if not 
, Illustrated catalogue showing 
te rugs in actual colors sent free. 

‘AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SANITARY MFG. COMPANY, 48 Bourse Bidg., Philada., Pa. 


Lace Curtains and Wool Smyrna Rugs 


satisfactory. 


y Sof prevent 

TAQ roe ‘ size d oes 

Novelty Co. SUB Wow. AIDS YN 
Attractive and fine. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Men @ Women 
of the Hour 


Littlefield’s Ride to Success 


ONGRESSMAN CHARLES 
| Del) ed GN Dy yl NG) Dl Gal DY ros 
Maine, is as impetuous in 
his love for horseflesh as 
he is in his treatment of 
the insular question. He 
declares to his friends that 
if ever he falls he will fall 
like ancient Troy, ruined 
by ahorse. When he was 
a young lawyer, fighting 
his way past the oldsters 
in a small Maine city, his 
first extravagance was the 
purchase of two horses 
that he drove in a span. 
The legal oldsters then 
declared that ‘‘ Charlie 
Littlefield will never 
amount to anything.’’ 
The spectacle of a young lawyer riding ina 

narrow-seated buggy drawn by two robust 

horses impressed them in the same way as 
would the sight of an old lawyer smoking two 
cigars at one time. 

The Congressman still dashes over Knox 
County behind his two horses. ‘‘ When I go 
out to ride,’’ says he, ‘‘I don’t want to fool 
with hills. I want to keep going all the 
Linden: 

This same trait applies to other activities 
of the Maine Congressman, as his Washington 
associates can now testify. 

Not long ago a local verse writer penned a 
poem in which the stalwart Congressman from 
the second Maine district was compared with 
a trotting horse. He was held forth as 
“going without blinders, not afraid of the 
cars,’’ and the poet enthusiastically declared 
that he didn’t need a check-rein or bit or curb, 
and that where you left him there would you 
find him, for he would stand without hitching. 

This is said to be Congressman Littlefield’s 
favorite bit of verse. 


Hon. Charles E. Littlefield 
PHOTO. BY C. M. BELL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Cowboy’s Indian Barometer 


HILE several officials were 
exchanging stories a few 
nights ago in Washington, 
Mr. Milton E. Ailes, 
Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, turned the topic 
to ‘‘ highway robbery”? by 
relating an anecdote he 
had heard during a recent 
outing. 

“Tt was-told by our 
stage driverinYellowstone 
Park,’’ said) Mr. Ailes, 
‘and was intended to 
throw light on the reputed 
chivalry of Western high- 
waymen. A stage was 
held up inthe Black Hills. 
Among the passengers was 
a school-teacher who by 

dint of painful frugality had saved up enough 

to invest in a ticket to her home in Vermont 
and return, with six dollars left over for 
expenses en route. 

““* Oh, Mr. Highwayman,’ she implored, 
“do not take my money! It is all I have, 
and without it I shall not be able to continue 
my journey to my widowed mother in distant 
Montpelier.’ 

“The bandit opened her purse and sur- 
veyed the six silver dollars. Tears started 
in his eyes, and he said chokingly: ‘No, 
marm, I’1l not rob you entire; I’ll split the 
difference; here’s three dollars back, and 
God bless ye!’ ”’ 

““That reminds me of an incident in my 
own career,’’ observed Secretary Gage. 
“You wouldn’t take me for an Indian fighter, 
perhaps, 
would be most sound. It happened years 
ago before the Union Pacific was completed 
to Denver. Julesburg was the end of the 
line. I met on the west-bound train eleven 
acquaintances from Chicago. My destina- 
tion was the terminus of the road, but they 
were going on by stage one hundred and 
sixty miles farther to Denver. 

“Several stages had been attacked 
recently by roving Indian bands, and the 
excitement and dangers of the approaching 
trip of my friends were uppermost in our 
minds. 
in Denver I began to long to share the peril 
of the journey. Under orders of General 
Sherman, then commanding the Department 


Hon, Lyman J. Gage 
PHOTO, BY B. M, CLINEDINST 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


and that’s where your judgment’ 


Although I had no actual business. 


INK CAPSUL 


CO 


December 7, r90r 


Shakespeare as a 
Christmas Present 


A SET of Shakespeare’s Works, handsomely printed and bound and well illustrated, 


is one of the most appropriate of Christmas presents. 


Remember that when you 


are in the midst of the annual Christmas present problem and are at a loss to know 
what would best suit your boy or girl, or your wife, or your friend. Everybody wants 
or needs-a good edition of Shakespeare, for no matter how large or small one’s col- 
lection of books may be, it is incomplete without a set of Shakespeare’s Works — and 
a poor edition is next to useless. 

We have just completed a new edition that we believe to be the best Shakespeare 


ever published. 


In the extent of the information it contains concerning Shakespeare 
and his works, it is, in fact, a Shakespearean encyclopedia. 


This edition makes an 


attractive Christmas gift, and a point to be remembered is that you have to pay only 
$1.00 before Christmas. 


The New 
International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness, convenience of 
arrangement, and in all that goes to consti- © 
tute an ideal Shakespeare, the International 
Edition holds first place. This edition repro- 
duces the famous Cambridge text, which has 
been for forty years the standard text of 
Shakespeare. To this text has been added 
Prefaces giving the history of each play; 
copious Critical Comments on the plays and 
the characters, taken from the works of great 
Shakespearean scholars; full Glossaries fol- 
lowing each play and defining every difficult 
word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, 
which make clear every obscure passage. 
There are over 200 Illustrations, many of 
them being rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s 
time. There are also numerous full-page 
chromatic plates in colors and photogra- 
vures on Japan vellum. Included with the set 
is a complete Life of Shakespeare contain- 
ing the facts actually known about him, by 
Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of 
Shakespeare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, 
Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. _ 
Shakespeare’s Works— everything he wrote 
—are given complete, including the Sonnets 
and Poems. 


A Complete Shakespearean Library 


This edition rests upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition in 


existence. 


Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in the Critical Comments and Notes, 


among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, Johnson, 


and many others. 


A set of this edition is a complete Shakespearean Library. 


Int 3 handsome volumes, containing 7000 pages (size 8x 5% inches — library size). 


In cloth or half-leather, stamped in gold. 


Half-Price Introductory Sale 


The first edition, printed from new plates, has just been completed. 


In order to 


distribute this edition rapidly we will make unusual concessions to prompt subscribers. 
The first edition will be sold for $18.00 in cloth and $22.00 in half-leather binding, 
and you may pay at the rate of $1.00 a month. This is about half the regular sub- 
scription price, and is very little more than the actual cost of printing and binding. 
We send the books to you without cost on your part, and you do not buy until you 


see them. 


If they are not satisfactory, they may be returned at our expense. 


We advise you to mail us the coupon at once, if you want to take advantage 
of the low introductory price. 


FREE 


Plays or Poems. 


and Suggestions. 


Remember that we will deliver the set to any address 
designated by you and on any day before Christmas. 
Beautiful Specimen Pages sent on receipt of postal. 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a 
Complete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by means 
of which the reader can find any passage in any of the 

No Commentary of Shakespeare can be bought 
for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth more to the reader 
than a Commentary. We will also give with this edition a 
Plan for the Study of each Play, with Study Questions 


SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


One“BEST” Light | 


Gives more Light than 
Six Electric Lights, or Ten 
Kerosene Lamps or One 
Hundred Candles 
Burns 90 per cent. Air 
10 per cent. Gas 


A beautiful, 
light. 
SMOKE! 

anywhere, 


No OporR! 


pure white, steady, safe 
No WICK! NO GREASE! NO 
Hang or Set it 
Over 100 Styles. 


Agents Wanted 


THE BEST LIGHT COMPANY 
5-25 E, Fifth St., Canton, Ohio 


Clean, 


819 Walnut Street, Agents wanted. 
stamps — 25 cents. 


* Philadelphia, Pa. 


5 Colors, making 3 quarts 


instantaneous. 
Send 


Order 
Coupon 


Society 
78 5th Ay., New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please 
send me~-on approval, pre- 
paid, a set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare in half- 
leather with Index and Method of 
Study. 
#1 within 5 daysand #1 permonth 
thereafter for 21 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree to return them within 5 days. | 


Signed.....-.:.5:.-06.21sgeeece tee ae 


S.E.P, 19-7. Address..-..-.ccssasyaccesetesse- eee 
In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 


It is not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is mentioned, 


BE STRONG AND MUSCULAR 4 


The University § 


If satisfactory I agree to pay | fi 


um’s Book, **Musenlar 

Development Simpli- 

fled.” Tells how to 

become strong and 

healthy. Contains dia- 

grams of easy exer 

cises to strengthen the 

muscles. Tells how to become Physically Perfect. Worth $1. 

Mailed for 10¢ postpaid. Every indoor worker needs tt. 

is Professor Leunum's $5.00 

A Perfect Xmas Gift Course of Instruction which 

includes 4 Exercising Apparatus worth more than the entire 

price. Write for particulars and send 10e for Professor 
Leunum’s book. State sex. 


New York School of Physical Instruction 

106 Mt. Morris Bank Building, New York 
Catalo, MAGAZINES AND 
of e 3000 NEWSPAPERS 


OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST you. 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 


FREE 


Short=Cuts 


The new American 
Canal will be a Short- 
Cut to save 30 days’ 
useless travel “around 
the Horn,” 

The new American 
Type-Bar is a Short- 
Cut from key to type 
which saves 1200 use- 

less typewriter parts and $60.00 cash. 
KEY AND TYPE 


ON ONE STEEL BAR 
is the exclusive patent of the new 


}American °4.() Typewriter 


You can see at 
a glance why this 
direct acting, steel 
type-bar makes the 
American the 
strongest and most 
durable typewriter 
made. 
Highest speed 
and manifolding 
capacity guaran- 
teed. Handsome catalogue, 
sample of work, and full de- 
tails regarding special 10 SAM 
days’ trial offerif you mention 7e Saturday Evening Post. 


The American Typewriter Company 
264 Broadway, New York City 


BP ac 


HRISTMAS PRESENT 
From Uncle Sam 


AC 


Those who have passed the civil service ex- 
amination with the highest averages are now 
receiving lucrative appointments from Uncle 
Sam. Aédout 10,000 such appointments are 
made annually. The 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE 


assists prospective students to secure these 
positions by giving them a thorough, accurate 
course of instruction dy szazZ. 

- Examinations will soon be held in every state. Full par- 
ticulars as to positions, salaries, dates and places of exami- 
nations, etc., mailed free. Write us to-day. 


National Correspondence Institute, Inc. 
19-42 Second National Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 


An Acceptable Gift 
THE 


McKinley Memorial Knife 


‘¢ Made in Canton’”’ 


(See cut). (Date of birth, assassination, death and 
i burial on other side.) 


Bact | | Sent postpaid upon receipt of $1.00 


(Gs Guarantee with each knife 


Blades strictly hand-forged and tempered by 
our own special process, Your knife mace to 
order. With your photo, lodge emblem, name 

W and address in an indestruetible transparent 
handle. 59 styles. Large commissions paid Agents. 
Send at once for circulars, terms and territory. 


THE CANTON CUTLERY CO. 
1418 E. Secons Street Canton, Ohio 


This out is ly the actual size of the knife. 


THE STANDARD 


Sectional Book Case 
Thousands in use. Always com- 
plete, but never finished. Grows 
with yourlibrary. Has disappearing 
glass doors. Absolutely dust proof. 
Highly finished in solid golden oak, 
Price, per section, without door, 
P only $1.00; with door, $1.75. 
Freight prepaid, Sold direct froin 
factory. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue No. 25. 

THE STANDARD MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 


LAW Instruction 
Established in 1892 


Prepares for examination in any State. Com- 
bines theory and practice. Text books same 
as used in leading resident schools. Teaches 
law at your home, Three Courses — Regular 
College, Post Graduate and Business Law 
Courses. Approved by the bench and bar. Ff 
Full particulars free. 

Chieago Correspondence School of Law 

Reaper Block, Chicago 


GAE SALTORDAT 


of the Missouri, all passengers traveling 
through that country were armed, and with 
our repeating rifles we felt unusually brave. 
As our train pulled into Julesburg a stage 
arrived from the Colorado metropolis, and 
among its passengers was a typical frontiers- 
man. His hair was picturesquely long. His 
buffalo-skin coat came to his heels, and when 
it flapped back it disclosed at his belt a brace 
of brave-looking weapons. He looked out 
amusedly from under his slouch hat at our 
tenderfoot company. 

““T accosted him and found he had come 
all the way from Denver. 

““* Tell me,’ said I, ‘if you had no busi- 
ness in Denver and some of your friends 
were going there, would you accompany 
them just for the pleasure of the trip?’ 

“““ Stranger, if I had no business in Denver 
I’d go in the other direction,’ he replied, 
sweeping his arm toward the Mississippi 
River. 

“There is real danger, then, from the 
Indians between here and Denver?’ 

“““ Exactly,’ he replied; ‘the scalping 
business is the chief industry of the Colorado 
plains just at present.’ 

““* But you got through all right,’ I per- 
sisted. 

“““ Yes, but I know their ways; know how 
to watch ’em and scare ’em off.’ 

“That was the knowledge I sought, and I 
asked him to explain, which he did in detail. 

“““Some of your party,’ he went on, 
‘wants to sit on the seat with the driver. 
These drivers bear watching, for sometimes 
they’ll get down, cut the traces, and streak 
out astride a mule, leaving the passengers to 
face the Indians. 

““* The thing to do is to watch both driver 
and mules. The mule is the barometer of 
the prairie. He knows when a storm is 
coming, and he can sniff an Indian farther 
than a man can see him. You mustn’t think 
of sleeping on them hundred and sixty miles. 
Just sit with your rifle between your knees and 
hold it tight. As soon as the mules snort 
warning of the Indians the driver should pull 
the team around short. All the party should 
then get out and make ready to fire. You’ll 
see the Indians coming nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly they’1l rush toward you, shooting as 
they advance, and shrieking their battle-cry. 
That’s the time for you to display nerve. 
Pick them off one by one with your rifles, at 
the same time giving prolonged imitation of 
their war-whoop—thus:’ and he emitted a 
series of alarming savage yells. 

“““ Keep up a steady fire now, and, above 
all, don’t let up a moment on the war-whoop. 
The Indians are brave in their challenge, but 
they don’t relish the answering defy.’ 

““T wasn’t certain,’’ continued Secretary 
Gage, ‘‘that I could remember all this, so I 
asked him to repeat the program. 

“When he got to the war-whoop part of 
the performance, and attempted to drill me 
in making the sounds, I suddenly got an 
inspiration. ‘I’ve decided not to go!’ I 
exclaimed. 

*** What's the matter?’ he asked. 

“© T shouldn’t have any breath left to make 
that war-whoop,’ I replied.”’ 


Crushed by Madame Bernhardt 


HEN Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt was in one of 
our Western cities a few 
years ago an artist exas- 
perated her by persistent 
invitations to visit his 
studio to see a portrait 
of herself. Hehad made 
it, he said, from a paint- 
ing which he had seen 
and studied in Paris some 
time before. 

Finally, after repeated 
urging on his part, she 
went to the studio. 
Standing before the can- 
vas she simulated the 
keenest rapture as she 
looked at the portrait, 
and she complimented 

the man in extravagant French. 

“It is beautiful, grand!’’ she declared. 
“‘Tt is magnificent!’’ Then suddenly, to the 
utter discomfiture of the persistent artist, she 
added: 

‘“ And of whom, pray tell me, sir, is this a 
portrait?’’ 

One of Madame Bernhardt’s best portraits 
was painted by M. de Gandara. The actress 
had come to his studio to make the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. As she was leaving she 
half turned at the doorway to make her adieus 
and unconsciously fell into an admirable pose, 
of which the artist took immediate advantage. 


Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 


COPYRIGHT BY A, DUPONT, N.Y. 


EVENING POST 


NEW DEPARTURE in Christmas gifts along educational 


lines. There are many readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post anxious to increase their earning power—many of that 

class of earnest people who are ambitious to advance, but who 

from accident or necessity are without the requisite education. 
To all such our Holiday Offer should strongly appeal. 


Special Christmas Offer 


INTRODUCTORY HOLIDAY EDITION 


Reference Library of Engineering Practice 
(Printed solely for our students) 


Comprises over 2800 quarto pages, selected from our text-books on Mechan- 
icaly Electrical, 
Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive 
Engineering, thor- 
oughly indexed 
and handsomely 
bound in half mo- 
rocco leather. Be- 
lieving that an ex- 
amination of the 
Library will do 
more to commend 
the high standard 
and wide scope of 
our instruction 
than any other 
form of publicity, we will give a complete set of this Special Holiday Edition 


FREE OF CHARGE 


to every student enrolling for a full engineering course during the month 
of December. As the edition is limited, applications can be considered 
only tn the order recewed. 


Among the successful men who are readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT, 
men who, through their own experience, know the advantages of a technical educa- 
tion—there are undoubtedly many who are inspired at this season to assist some 
young man to obtain the education so essential to progress. What better Christmas 
gift can be given a young man than an education —a gift which will have a value long 
after other gifts are gone and forgotten? What greater pleasure can be derived from 
a Christmas gift than the thought that it has helped to insure a young man a prosper- 
ous future? A course offers any bright young man an opportunity to get a 


Technical Education 


BY CORRESPONDENCE 

during his leisure hours for which employers are willing to pay and pay well. The 
American School of Correspondence is devoted exclusively to Engineering and allied 
subjects. It is chartered as an educational institution by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. It is located in Boston, the home of three of the great resident 
technical schools, The instructors are graduates of these schools, selected for their 
broad theoretical training and wide practical experience. The advanced subjects are 
taught by teachers in the regular technical schools. It affords a grade of instruction 
never before possible outside of the class-room. No matter where the student resides 
—on the farm—in a mining camp—on a ranch—he has the personal attention of 
these instructors. The courses offered are 


Mechanical, Stationary, Electrical, Locomotive, Textile, Marine 


ENGINEERING 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND PLUMBING. MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Special Short Courses in Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Mechanical Drawing, etc, 


Among the students are graduates of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cornell, Amherst, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Stevens Polytechnic Institute, 
University of Illinois, University of Virginia, Yale, etc. 


The advantages offered by a School located in an educational 
centre like Boston, and chartered under the educational laws 
of Massachusetts, are self-evident to every thinking reader. 


Hand-book describing courses, methods and terms may be had on application. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Two Books 


That are delightful and 
surely welcome Christmas gifts 


JOHNNIE COURTEAU 


By WitL1AM HENRY DkUMMOND, author of 
“The Habitant’” (25,000 sold). Illustrated 
by Frederick S. Coburn. Net $1.25. Large 
paper photogravure edition, net $2.50 (mail- 
ing 15c.). Poems of French-Canadian life. 
The most popular book of poetry of the year. 


THE SPINSTER BOOK 


By MyrtLe REED, author of ‘‘ Love-Letters 
of a Musician” (18,000 sold). Illustrated. 
Net $1.50. Full red leather, net $2.00(mail- 
ing 10c.). Witty,sparkling essays that charm 
all readers. 


THESE ARE IDEAL GIFT BOOKS 


hristmas 
atalogue 


Send postal for our 


Handsome Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Holiday Books, 32 pages 


From it you can select the 
most satisfactory Xmas gifts, 
suited to every age and taste. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York 


$1.00 Worth of Music 
for 10 Cts. 


If there is a piano in 
your home, we will send 
you for the cost of post- 
age and packing four 
splendid musical com= 
positions, two vocal and 
two instrumental. Three 
of these selections are 
copyrighted and cannot 4 
be bought in any music : 
store for less than $1.00. With them we willsend 
four portraits of great composers and four large re- 
productions of famous paintings of musical subjects. 


Why We Make This Offer 


We make this offer to reliable men and women 
to enable us to send information regarding our 
| Library of the World’s Best Music, which is 
absolutely the best collection of vocal and instru- 
mental music ever published. It contains more 
music, more illustrations, and more biographies 
of composers than any other. It is for general 
home use and enjoyment, as well as for students. 
Send your name and address, and ten cents in 
stamps to pay for postage and wrapping. Men- 
tion The Saturday Evening Post when writing. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Dept. D) 
78 Fifth Avenue, = = = New York 
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Hight Drawings by F.C. YOHN, Price, $1.50 


HON. JOHN HAY 
(Secretary of State) says: 
“TT IS a most vivid and engross- 


ing story, worth telling and well 
told.” 


HON. GEORGE F. HOAR 
(U. S. Senator) says: 

“7 HAVE read it with great pleas- 

ure and approval. Your pic- 
tures of the Yankee countrymen of 
the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. 
I was born and bred among such 
people in old Concord.” 


OUR 1901-1902 CATALOGUE 
advertising at Wholesale Prices 


FREE 20,000 BOOKS 


sent free to your address. Postage 5 cents. All books carried 
in stock. One price to everybody. We save you money. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
266-268 Wabash Avenue Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Booksellers in the World. 
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Literary FolK 


Their Ways @ Their Work 


Tales of the Hunted 


Sometimes it seems a 
pity that animals, who 
suffer so much at our 
hands, cannot know what 
Mr. Seton-Thompson is 
doing for them; that he 
cannot speak to them, as 
did St. Francis of Assisi, 
and tell them of his sym- 
pathy and affection. He 
has in some measure 
broken down the barrier 
between man and beast—that barrier which 
may once have been light and low, but which 
has been built higher and higher, and broader 
and broader, in centuries of cruelty and op- 
pression, of wanton slaughter and of harsh 
abuse. With infinite patience and with infi- 
nite gentleness he has studied our poor dumb 
brothers until he no longer sees in them crea- 
tures made to toil in our service, to be eaten 
for our sustenance, and to be killed for our 
amusement; but part of the great and kind 
miracle of life, into which we have wrought 
such discord. The title of his latest book, Lives 
of the Hunted (Charles Scribner’s Sons ), 
has an ominous ring which may frighten away 
the tender-hearted; but the volume is no 
sadder than its predecessors. None of the 
stories, indeed, are so piteous as those of 
Redruff and Lobo, and two or three of them 
actually have a happy ending—villainy 
foiled, courage triumphant, and domestic 
happiness assured. 

The breadth of Mr. Seton-Thompson’s sym- 
pathy is the finest charm of his work. It is 
easy to admire a mountain ram, fleet of foot, 
stout of heart, and wise with the ancient wis- 
dom of the hills. But when it comes to a 
pestiferous little coyote, or a city sparrow, 
most of us refuse enthusiasm. Yet there is 
nothing better in the book than the tale of 
Randy and Biddy, little vagabond birds of 
New York, whose ideas of house-furnishing 
differ radically, and provide endless matter 
for dispute. The cock-sparrow likes twigs in 
his nest, and abhors the enervating luxury 
of stolen feathers. The hen adores feathers 
and hates twigs—very naturally, in view of 
the weeks she has to sit on them. Hence 
daily squabbles and daily refurnishing. 

The story of the sick bear cub has some of 
the best drawings, noticeably Johnny with the 
syrup tin, and Johnny in the pangs of dys- 
pepsia; and there is a charming sketch of a 
mother teal who is forced, by the drying up 
of her native pond, to lead her newly hatched 
ducklings half a nile across country to water. 
The risks run by the poor little innocents, their 
hairbreadth escapes, their pluck and endur- 
ance, their last adventure and final triumph, 
make up a tiny drama, thrilling with excite- 
ment. It is as good in its way as the account 
of Tito, a coyote captured in puppyhood, and 
taught by bitter experience the wiles and 
wickedness of man. She learns her lesson so 
well that, by the time freedom is gained, she 
has added to inherited instincts a wide per- 
sonal knowledge which stands her in good 
stead. By its aid she is able to turn the 
tables now and then upon her persecutors 
with a sardonic humor Swift would have 
admired and envied. Such incidents help 
us to beat the inevitable sadness of the book. 
The Lives of the Hunted have their blessed 
moments of comedy. —Agnes ‘Repplier. 


Mr. Ernest 
Seton-Thompson 
PHOTO. BY EDDOWES BROS., N.Y. 


Literary Supply and Demand 


There is a certain law of economics glibly 
referred to on any and every occasion as 
“the law of demand and supply.’’ Pressed 
for an exact formula, the quoter is usually ata 
loss, but propounds at length something to 
this effect: ‘‘Commodities are produced in 
proportion to the demand for them.’’ 

Pressed further as to the meaning of 
““demand,’’ he defines it as ‘‘ purchasing 
power,’’ thus bringing this great law down to 
a simple statement that ‘‘ you can get what 
you can pay for.’?’ Emerson must have had 
this in mind when he said: ‘‘If you want any- 
thing, pay for it and take it, says God.’’ 

As applied to literature, how does this 
beneficent law of economics work? Is the 
supply of literature served up to us an accu- 
rate measure of the kind of literature the 
world ‘‘demands’’? And does ‘‘ demand”’ 
mean ‘‘ want,’’ or power to pay for? 


InG DAVIS. 


written. 


Mitchell Peirce. 


of drawings. 


GEORGE ADE. 


us. 


DUNNE. A 


- THE MERRY=GO-ROUND. 


famous pictures by Raphael. 
STREAMER. 


cartoons by John W. Alexander. 


TEN BOYS FROM DICKENS. 
illustrations by G. A. Williams. i 3 


Mitchell Peirce, $5.00. 


in “If I Were King.” 


Don’t jump 
from one 
thing to another. ‘The 
y successful men _ are 
QD, 22, == those who LEARN 

a SOMETHING and stick to it. By our unsur- 
A passed system of mail instruction you can learn 
any one of the following professions without 
giving up your present employment. Illustra- 
ting: Ad-Writing, Journalism, Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Proofreading. We have success- 
ful students everywhere. The instruction is 
individual and the criticism personal. The lessons 
were arranged by men who have a universal rep- 
utation in their profession. 

J TUITION PAYABLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION IS 
SECURED. Don’t flounder another day; write at once for free 
printed matter, stating what profession you prefer, and soon you 
will be on the way to glorious success. CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, B 544, SCRANTON, PA., U.S. A. 


Max Adeler’s New Book 


(Parts of which have been published 
in this magazine) 


Captain Bluitt 


A Tale of Old Turley 


Is Now Ready. Price $1.50 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address by the publishers. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia 
HOW TO OBTAIN A 


PRINTING OUTFIT FREE 


We are going to give away 5000 Boy’s Printers. They 
print Cards, Envelopes, Linen, etc. The outfit consists 
of three alphabets of rubber type, a type holder, 
a tube of ink, an ink pad and a pair of tweezers, 
= a wooden type case and a full set of directions. 
—, The whole outfit is in a neat box. We will not 
Lo sell the Boy’s Printer; we give them FREE to 

every boy who subscribes for The Star Monthly 
for six months. Send us 25c. in silver or 26c. in stamps and we 
will enter your subscription for six months and send you the 
Boy’s Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. Address 


THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


Double Entry Bookkeeping 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


I will teach you by mail thoroughly Each 
Branch for $5.00. Write for particulars. 


HENRY VON DEYLEN, 314 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


IN THE FOG. By Ricuarp Harp- 
The most entertaining 
novelette that Mr. Davis has ever 
A detective story treated 
in a burlesque spirit. 
Frederic Dorr Steele and Thomas 


IF I WERE KING. 
Justin HuntLty McCartuy, Full 
of romance and spirited action. 
dramatization of this story now be- 
ing acted by E. H. Sothern is the 
greatest success of his career. Bean- 
tifully illustrated. 


A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS. 
CHARLES Dana GIBSON’S new book 


FORTY MODERN FABLES. 
Clever narratives 
in slang of ourselves as others see 
Fables of the life of the day. 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. The new “Dooley Book” by F, P. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Edition-de-luxe of ANTHONY HoPE’s 
famous Dialogues, with a number of new ones. 
drawings by Howard Chandler Christy. 


By CAROLYN WELLS, 
trated with many clever drawings by Peter Newell and F. Y. Cory. 


THE NEW LIFE. Rossett1’s translation and. pictures. 


CUPID AND PSYCHE. Wa tTER PaATER’s version, with the thirty-two 
A beautiful volume. 


RUTHLESS RHYMES FOR HEARTLESS HOMES. 
The most amusing book of the year. 


Stories of Dickens’ boys, with charming 


CALENDARS FOR 1902. Maupr Apams CALENDAR, $1.50; Foor- 
_ BALL CALENDAR, $2.50; CALENDAR OF AMERICAN GIRLS, by Thomas 


THEATRICAL SOUVENIRS, 25 cents each: ETHEL BARRYMORE, in 
“ Captain-Jinks;” MaupE ADAMS, in ‘‘ Quality Street; ”? E. H. SoTHERN, 


A BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


Any of the above publications may be obtained of all booksellers, or will 
be sent to any address, postpaid, by the publisher on receipt of price 


A 


Illustrated by 


Price $1.50 
A novel by 


The 


Price $1.50 


Price $5.00 
By 


Price $1.50 


Price $1.50 | 


Fifteen beautiful — 
Price $2.50 — 


Spirited satires and amusing parodies. Illns- 


Price $1.50 — 


Price $3.75 


Price $3.00 


By Cov. D. 
Eight wonderful 
Price $1.25 


Price $2.00 


ee res ee 


Free 


To introduce Boyce s MonrTuLy in your 
home, we make you a present, appreciated — 
by every lady. Boyce’s Monthly is beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors and contains the 
writings of popular authors as well as other ~ 
instructive and interesting reading. Send 
only twenty-five cents for one year’s sub-— 
scription to Boyce’s Monthly and get by 
return mail the Large Elegant Center Piece 
and Four Doilies, containing 630 square 
inches of beautifully stamped linen like pic- 
tures, ready to work. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. Address 


BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
Dept. 76, Chicago 


For the splendidly illustrated and wonderfully popular new b 


THIRTY YEARS IN WASHINGTON 


By MRS. GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN. It portrays the 
life, wonderful activities, marvels and mysteries of the Capital 
a famous and highly privileged woman sees them. Beauti: 
illustrated (60 Plates) by Government consent and 
OPSold by agents only. 81st thousand. (7A fe 

reliable agents wanted, both men and women, but only one aj 
ina place. (Q-7Some of our agents are making $100 a 
Op Distance no hindrance for we Pay Freight, Give Cri 
Extra Terms, and guarantee Exclusive Territory. Addr 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Co 


Shorthand 


AT HOME 


lj Jars. i) 
15 Metropolitan Block, CHI 


Field of 
Ordinary Binocular. 


ST E RE O Binoculars 


Are used by the armies and navies of the great 
nations, by up-to-date tourists, sportsmen, 
yachtsmen, ranchmen, because they are the 

r7 = most perfect optically and 
mechanically, have im- 
mense field of view, power, 
and give, as no other glass 
does, a STEREOSCOPIC 
= image. 


Bausch & Lomb Prism Binoculars 


Stand next in excellence. Cost less. 
tive booklet mailed on request. 


SoLp By ALL DEALERS. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
New York ROCHESTER,N.Y. Chicago 


Descrip- 


75 Cents per Annum 


Samples free 


On trial: 3 months for 10 cents 


Famous 
) P . 
Pictures 
One cent each. 120 for $1. 
Size 5144x8. 2000 subjects. 
| Reproductions of the world’s 
_| famous paintings, architec- 
ture,etc. 300 on life of Christ. 
: 0 Madonnas. Hundreds of 
| mew subjects. Send 4c. in 
| Stamps for 4 sample pictures 
and 32-page Catalogue illus- 
: _ trated with 20 pictures. 
} 


| G.P.BROWN & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Crayon, Pastel, Water Taught by Mail 


Color and Miniatures 


| Private, personal instruction, effectually covering 
Portrait, Architectural, Landscape Photography ; 
Retouching, Printing, Dark Room Tricks and all 
professional or amateur manipulations. Studies 

| require leisure hours only. Diplomas issued. 
Positions secured for graduates. State your 
wants definitely, when writing for /vee, illus- 
trated prospectus. 


American School of Art and Photography 
Incorporated Box 1006, Scranton, Pa. 
W If you are interested in a high- 
I ant You grade steel range and wish to save 
| $10 or $15, quality considered, to Send for my Free Catalogue. 
Range like cut, complete, oven 16x20%, 
$36, C. O. D.; 18x 20% oven, $40, C. O. D.; 
20x 2044 oven, $45, C. O. D. 
Same ranges complete, without 
reservoir, $27, $31.50 and $36. 
} Water front $3, Liberal freight 
allowance. 
CLAPP’S IDEAL 
’ STEEL RANGE 


shipped direct to user; 
six months’ trial. 


4 


Cash or Credit. 
Do it Now. 
CHESTER D. CLAPP 
627 Summit St. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Write any Bank about me, 
Cheaper steel ranges if you wish. 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
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It must mean want, desire, for one kind 
does not cost more than another sav2 in its 
quality, and literature is now so cheap as to 
make ‘purchasing power’ universal. «If 
the supply of any commodity mirrors the 
desire for it, then, viewing literature as a 
commodity, we must conclude that what is 
set before us is exactly what we want. 

Is it? Does the literary taste of a public 
erect itself on nothing and demand new 
kinds of writing which it never saw? Did 
the demand of the reading public create 
Dickens, for instance, and Carlyle ? 

Does not the supply precede the demand in 
all real literature? Does it not appear in 
scornful defiance of the existing demand, 
struggle with it, overcome it, and force the 
new supply down its reluctant throat? Does 
the new author wait with his ear to the 
ground for intimation of what people are 
going to want and then strive to produce it? 
And, on the other side, what demand ac- 
counts for the vast mass of printed matter 
that clogs the mails, ruins publishers, and 
overwhelms the reader with despair ? 

Genuine literature is a product of the 
highly specialized brain which must write, 
and write so—whether it is wanted or not. 
But of the vast crop of market literature it is 
well to remember that the ‘‘ demand ” is from 
the side of the writer—the hungry writer 
seeking what he may devour; and the “‘ sup- 
ply’’ is the big, patient, generous public. 

— Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


-An American Cavalier 


Mr. George W. Cable can tell so good a 
story that we wish he had not thought fit to 
harness his fiction to the Civil War. So 
many, so very many novels have been written 
about the War, that when our eyes fall on 
such familiar phrases as ‘‘ Grierson’s raid,”’ 
““Johnston’s shattered army’’ and ‘“‘ belea- 
guered Vicksburg,’’ the spirit weakens within 
us. We know well what is coming. War 
stories, like the sea-god’s daughters, are 
““neither the same, nor yet different, but as 
sisters should be.”’ 

The Cavalier (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
opens merrily enough in a camp of those 
ragged, half-starved, light-hearted Con- 
federates, who bore their privations and 
bitter losses with the gayety of the French 
royalists, ‘‘smiling upon death.’’ The 
ladies who flutter now and then through the 
scenes are. especially charming, and can 
smuggle a home-made gray uniform neatly 
across the lines by wearing it piecemeal under 
their flimsy cotton draperies. There is, to be 
sure, a great deal of slang which sounds vul- 
gar, though maybe it isn’t; and the jokes 
are of the undergraduate type; and the ex- 
pression ‘“‘ genteel chaps’’ grates terribly. 
Neither is it possible to commend such a sen- 
tence as this: ‘‘I was gone as wanton-tipsy 
as any low-flung fool, and actually fancied 
myself invited to be valiant by this trans- 


| parent embodiment of passion, whose out- 


burst of amorous rebellion had been uttered, 
not because I was there, but only in pure 
recklessness of my presence.”’ 

Mr. Cable, however, does not aspire to bea 
stylist, but a story-teller, and The Cavalier is 
a rattling tale, with plenty of fighting and 
love-making and secret-service work to make 
it go. The heroine is a beautiful Southern 
blockade runner, Charlotte Olliver, alias 


| Coralie Rothvelt, who carries quinine across 


the lines to the sick Confederate soldiers, a 
kindly action no one willcondemn. Shecan 
fight, too, like Mary Ambree and the Maid of 
Saragoza, and does her share of shooting in 
an animated hand-to-hand conflict in a bed- 
room; though, if she took aim as she is repre- 
sented as doing in Mr. Christy’s spirited 
drawing, her shots must have been rather 
wideof themark. There are two out-and-out 
villains, father and son, of the good old satis- 
factory kind—the father, indeed, quite 


| blood-curdling and dreadful—a palsied, shuf- 


fling, white-haired old assassin. The son is 
Charlotte Olliver’s husband—worse luck for 
her—and has an irritating habit of coming 
back to life when everybody thinks him safely 
dead and buried. The second time he does 
this he tries people’s patience a little too 
severely. His wife, believing herself free at 
last, is about to marry the hero; and a certain 
old reprobate of a colonel determines she shall 
not be balked. So he hunts Olliver down, 
forces a reluctant ‘‘ religionist ’’ to shoot him 
through the heart, and attends personally to 
the funeral. ‘‘ You fixed the date of your 
death last June,’’ he explains to the doomed 
man, ‘‘and we’re not going to let it be 
changed. That’s when you died.’”’ 

The episode is a fine bit of melodramatic 
art. When The Cavalier is dramatized it 
will be the telling scene. — Agnes ‘Repplier. 
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Where Popularity Means Worth 


The Season's Successes 
55th By GEORGE W. CABLE 


The Cavalier 
1,000 


Mlustrated by Christy 


$1.50 


By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Lives of the Hunted 


200 Illustrations 


70th 


1,000 


$1.75 net (Postage 15 cents) 


By J. A. MITCHELL 


Amos Judd 


Color Illustrations by A. I. Keller 


$1.50 


35th 


1,000 


40th 


1,000 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 


The Ruling Passion 


Color Iustrationus by Walter Appleton Clark 
$1.50 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 


-EEPIN 


For the Higher Life of the Household 


Monthy—_FOR ALL, THE FAMIL Y—Magazine 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is bright and newsy— bristling with new ideas. It tells not only how the every-day affairs of life may be 
conducted, but also appeals to the eraving for the mew and helpfal in household duties. Practice and inspiration is its motto. Its 
departments, regular and special, are as numerous as the varied phases of the life of the household. It appeals to either sex, whether 
of young or of advancing years, and not only helps but gratifies the physical, mental and westhetie natures of all its readers. Its un- 
paralleled Cooking Service, its Unique Health Department, its bright Stories, Sketches, Paragraphs and Verses, are supplemented by 
special articles from the most noted writers of the day. It is beautifully illustrated. 

THE CHARIOT RACE FROM BEN HU The publishers of Good Housekeeping have recently 
R secured exelusive control of a beantiful reproduction of 

= - ae = - fe Cheea’s masterpiece, THE CHARIOT RACE, which is by 

aS =, common consent one of the strongest and most notable 


pictures ever printed. The original painting is valued 
at %50,000, and this is the first reproduction in the origi- 
nal colors; requiring twelve separate and distinct im- 


pressions. It is in every partic 
copy and the skill and delice 
executed command the admi on of the most exacting 
eritie. The subject, which General Lew Wallace has 
made so well known through his immortal work, ** BEN 
HUR,” is the thrilling race seene at the exciting climax 
of the story. The picture is on heavy plate paper with 
suitable margin all ready for framing or hanging, and 
measures 22 by 30 inches. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER 


To Introduce Good Housekeeping into every home 
where it is not now taken, we will send the magazine 
for three months upon receipt of only 25 cents in silver 
or stamps. We will further send without cost to all 
ordering immediately a copy of THE CHARIOT RACE 
(as above described), the same as is given to all yearly 
subscribers of Good Housekeeping at $1.00 per year. 
Address, mentioning THESATURDAY EVENING Post, 


Chicago 


equal to the artist's 
with which it has been 


THE CHARIOT RACE 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. Liberal Commission and Big Cash Prizes. Write for Particulars. 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH LIQUID- 
BETTER 
Wek 


Fire-Proof!! 


Brilliant, Clean, Easily Applied, Absolutely 
Odorless 


CHRISTMAS AT THE POLE! 
Frost King Chamois Vests 


for Men and Boys. 


Chamois lined with flannel. 
Chamois Vests 


Frost Queen for Women and Girls. 


Chamois covered with French flannel. 
(Tailor Made) 


They keep you warmer and healthier! Protect you 
from coughs and colds and all chest, lung or throat 
troubles. They help you enjoy the cold winter days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King anil Frost 
Queen. If not, send us price, $8.00, and your chest 
measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 

Children's sizes, #2.00. 


‘* PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture ”’ 


Valuable information for the care of 
Scientific rules for exer- 
FREE for your dealer's name. 


the body. 
cise. 


BAUER & BLACK 289-299 25th Street, Chicago 


BAILEY’S 


“(Good Samaritan” 


Trade-Mark (Also Pat. July 30,1901.) 
Hot-Water Bottle — 


OFT as a PILLOW to lie on. 
SOOTHING and COMFORT- 

ING tothe PATIENT. Three 
times the heating surface 
of other kinds with same 
quantity of water. It fits 
around the affected 
part and stays in 
position. A moist 
cloth in the disk 
steams the face for 
Toothache, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia. 

The ends button 
together, making a 
perfect foot-warmer. 


. 5-in. diam., 
$1.00 
8-in. diam., 
$1.25 
~ 10-in. diam., 
$1.50 
11-in. diam., $1.75. 
Ss <—~ Every Bottle Warranted. 
Beware of Imitations. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
All dealers, or mailed for the price. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For a Xmas Gift 


PERFECTION 
SELF-CLOSING 
TOBACCO POUCH 


Operates automatically, 
pours easily (see illustration), 
does not bulge the pocket. 
‘Tobacco cannot spill; simple 
Every pipe or cigarette smoker 
should have one. Pipe or paper in one hand— 
pouch in other. Made in tan calf or black kan- 
garoo, 50c., and Seal, 75c.; mounted with sterling 
silver, $1.25 and $1.50. Any smoker will appreciate 
one as a Xmas gift. For those desiring ‘‘ some- 
thing better’? we make them with gold and silver 
monograms or name plate — prices on application. 
For special designs order now and avoid Xmas 
rush. Reference, Bradstreet Mer. Agency. 


SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO. 
Room 1206 B, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


and convenient. 


A positive relief for 
RBRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

‘‘A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Removes all odor of per- 
spiration. Delightful after shaving. 
GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
Sold everywhere or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 10 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks. 
Inter-State Correspondence Institute, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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THEY SATURDAY 


adie. and  Nieneltres 
of Evert Was Sence 


A Pocket Electric Lamp 


One of the latest of modern conveniences 
is a portable electric lamp, which resembles 
in size and general appearance one of those 
little pocket cameras which so many people 
carry about with them nowadays. 

This contrivance is encased in a leather 
envelope with a flap that is fastened by but- 
tons. In one end of it is a small incandes- 
cent lamp and switch, and the remainder of 
the receptacle is occupied by three dry cells. 
The cells are bound together so that they can 
be conveniently taken out, put in, or replaced 
by a fresh set. 

The value of an article of this kind to the 
every-day traveler is sufficiently obvious, 
inasmuch as he can carry it in his pocket or 
in his handbag, where it is always available 
for ready use. Though so remarkably com- 
pact, the lamp gives quite a brilliant illumi- 
nation, being materially helped by a suitable 
reflector. 

At one end of the leather case is a round 
hole, closed by a little bull’s-eye, through 
which the light will shine if one desires so 
to manage it. Ina berth on a railway car at 
night or in a stateroom on a steamship the 
portable electric outfit is particularly conve- 
nient. For use by the traveling photographer, 
it can be made available by covering the cir- 
cular opening aforesaid with a piece of ruby- 
colored translucent paper. 


What the Birds Eat 


One of the most notable difficulties experi- 
enced by experts of the Government Bureau 
of Ornithology in studying the contents of 
birds’ stomachs—a plan pursued for the 
purpose of finding out just what amount 
of good or harm is done by various species 
incidentally to their feeding upon insects, 
seeds and fruits—has been to identify the 
different kinds of bugs whose remains are 
discovered in the digestive apparatus. Birds 
often mutilate their food before swallowing 
it, and the gizzard afterward reduces it to 
fine fragments. 

The men who do this work of investigation 
have become extraordinarily skillful at it. 
In a pinch of grasshopper dust the trained 
eye of the expert quickly detects a tiny jaw 
with a grooved cutting edge and a grinder; 
or, if the jaw is lacking, a search seldom 
fails to reveal a little piece that looks like a 
human ear, but which in reality is part of the 
knee-joint of the insect. 

The remains of caterpillars found in bird 
stomachs usually consist of little packets of 
broken skin, which has been twisted and 
rolled into such compact form by the action 
of the digestive organs. Sometimes nothing 
is left by which to identify these insects 
except the concave jaws, which are of so pecul- 
iar a shape as to be unmistakable. Beetles 
have hard shells, and so their remains are 
easily recognized. Butterflies and moths are 
more difficult, but they may be distinguished 


| by the scales of their wings when examined 


under the microscope. 

Many soft-bodied insects are recognizable 
by their hard jaws, which resist destruction 
in the bird’s stomach. The hinged body of a 
click-beetle is provided with a tooth which 
strikes against half of the hinge and produces 
the clicking noise when the beetle springs into 
the air. This tooth, when found in a bird’s 
stomach, is often broken off from the body, 
and is sometimes all that is left to show that 
a click-beetle has been eaten. 

The wing-covers of weevils (the insects 
that devour stored grain) resemble pieces of 
earthenware on a minute scale, and so are 
easily identified. Recognition of butterflies 
and moths is much harder, as the distinguish- 
ing features are mostly in the veining of the 
delicate wings. Ants, on the other hand, can 
always be recognized, even when the action of 
the stomach has reduced the insect to dust, by 
the very hard jaws, which look like a pair of 
gauntleted hands. 

Spiders are identified by their jaws, which 
look like miniature cow-horns, and by their 
little eyes, which, beneath the microscope, 
resemble clusters of gleaming gems. In 
studying the remains of earthworms the com- 
pound microscope has to be used, the high- 
power lenses’ revealing the peculiar amber- 
colored spicules with which the bodies of 
these annelids are covered. Remains of 
May-flies usually contain some of the prettily 
reticulated eggs of the insects, each of them 
holding a golden globule of oil. 


EVENING POST 


Special 
Christmas Sale — 


AA Bookcase Free 


To secure a large number of orders 
for the ‘‘World’s Best Music”’ before 
Christmas we aft placing a premium 
on promptness. If you mail us the 
Coupon in the lower right-hand corner 
on or before December 2oth we will 
not only send you a complete set of 
this splendid Musical Library for 
examination but will also send free 
an elegant oak wood bookcase made 
to hold a set of the ‘‘World’s Best 
Music.’”? This bookcase retails for 
$4.00, but by being prompt you can 
obtain it as a present free with a 
set. If your order is mailed after the 
2oth it will be too late for the book- 


case, but our half-price offer for the sets will still be open—as long as the — 
This Musical Library makes a most attractive Christmas 
present, and it is necessary to pay only $1.00 before Christmas. 


LIBRARY OF THE 


World’s Best Music 


New Enlarged Edition of 8 Volumes; 4 Vocal, 4 Instrumental 


present edition lasts. 


The work contains 300 instrumental selections by the greatest composers; melodious 
difficult, including popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral marches and 

i There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, trios 

Vhe volumes are richly illustrated with 400 portraits, many of them being 


not too 
classic and romantic piano music. 
and quartets. 


handsome chromatic art plates printed in many colors. » ( 
of musicians, and more than 100 new and copyrighted selections by American composers. 
It is the most complete collection of music in existence. 


2200 Pages of Sheet Music 


The volumes are crowded with the best selections for every occasion. 
pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, more than 
The volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to open 
In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in number 
of illustrations, this Musical Library leads all others. 
editors and special contributors have assisted. 
such world-famous names as Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, 
There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely 
Size of volumes, 9 x 12 inches— nearly sheet music size. 


Sets Sent on Approval 


Our Musical Library Club has secured a new edition of the ‘‘World’s 
Best Music’’ at a price slightly above the bare cost of paper, printing and 
The Club is thus able to offer these sets as long as they last at 
about one-half the regular price, and you can pay in little pay-= 
ments of $1.00 a month. Through the Club—direct from the 
publisher to the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in 
cloth binding, and $25.00 for the half-leather. 
have sold previously for $35.00 and $40.00. 

The Coupon printed will bring you a set, express pre. 
After five days’ examination, if 
you are not satisfied, return the books to us at our ex= 
But, if you think this Musical Library is just 
what you need, send us $1.00 at the expiration of 
five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until 
If Coupon is mailed 
21st a bookcase is sent 


$200.00. 


flat at the piano. 


De Koven, Strauss, Sullivan and Handel. 
bound in half-leather or cloth. 


binding. 


paid, for examination. 
pense. 
the full amount is paid. 


before December 
free with the set. 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Only $1.00 
By Mail Postpaid 


including 

cartridges, 
Agents 
Wanted 


This Miniature Pistol g 


to wear on your 
watch-chain. 


Shoots real cart- 
ridges (blank), 
makes lots of noise and fun, 
with absolutely no danger. v 

Nickel-plated. Extra cartridges 50c. a 100. 


KNEBEL & CO., Room 315, 1931 Broadway, New York 


E I For Self- 
UA G Study, School 
Use, Ete, 
CORTINA’S METHOD (complete) $1.50 


Awarded First Prize Columbian Exposition. 


or BY PHONOGRAPH 
THE IDEAL METHOD. Circulars, etc. on application. 
List of our Books and Catal. of Imp. SPANISH BOOKS. 
R. D. Cortina, W. 34th St., N.Y. 


It is not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening ; 


i 


December 7,1 


: 
| 


Size of Volumes, 9x12 Inches. 


The work contains 500 biographies 


There are 2200 


In the preparation of the work 20 
400 composers are represented, including 


The sets 


T 
University 
Society 
78 Fifth Avenue § 

New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please — 
send me on approval, 
prepaid, a set of ‘*The 
World’s Best Music,’’ in 
half-leather. If satisfactory 
I agree to pay $1 within 5 days 
and $1 per month thereafter for — 
24 months; if not satisfactory I 
agree to return them within 5 days. 


It is understood that if this coupon is 
mailed before December 21 I am to re- 
ceive a bookcase free with the books, In 
case the books are not satisfactory, and I 
return them, I agree to return the bookcase at — 
the same time. 


In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. 


Post is mentioned. 


“Thear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 


“** How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-drum, I’ve a pair 
in my ears now, but you can’t 
see ’em—they’re invisible. 
I wouldn’t know I had ’em in m: 


The Morley Ear-drum makes up 
deficiencies of the impaired na! 

% ear. Entirely different from | 
other device. No drugs. 

wire, rubber, metal 1 

class. Invisible, com 
able, safe. Adjusted by any 
Write for book, describing and 

Mh trating the Morley Ear-drum, FR 


THE MORLEY CO., Department T 
19 South 16th Street Philadelphi: 


< 
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The New “Tomnus’ 


This latest style is 
made in three heights: 


Tomnus, 
244 ins. high 
Corolla, 
2% ins. high 
Hogarth, 
3 ins. high 


The «Little 
Indian”’ 


has put on 
a new collar 
of the famous 
brand 


“Little Indian” 
|Collars—Cufis—Shirts 


It is called the ‘‘ Tomnus’”’ and can be bought 
‘} of all good dealers for 15c.—2 for 25c. Present 
| this advertisement to your dealer and he will 
give you a handsomely mounted 


Full Length Picture FREE 


of the ‘‘ Little Indian ”’ ready to frame and with- 
out advertising on it. Size, 10x 13 inches. 


If your dealer does not keep * Little Indian’ goods, write 
us and we will furnish name of one who does, where the 
picture can be obtained. Catalogue of styles mailed free. 


1 H.C. CURTIS & CO., 433 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


* REGISTERED “ 


2» (NEW, MODEL) 


Shaves Clean 
and 
“= \ Never Pulls 


Suggests a 
Useful and 
Practical 


Christmas Present 


Self Shaving a Positive Pleasure with this 
New Marvel of Simplicity and Durability 


|| It is so simple any one can use it, old or young, 
| while traveling or athome. One Trial Shave with 
the Genuine Star Safety Razor will convince the 
|} worst skeptic that this gentlemen’s true friend is a 
Time and Money Saver. Avoid all imitations. 
Iusist on getting the “8 Stars.” There is none “just 
as good.’ Single Razors, complete, $2. Hand- 
Some sets, $8.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 


23 YEARS 


THE STANDARD 
OF EXOELLENCE 


Send for 
Catalogue. 


ALL WEIGHTS FOR ALL WANTS 


o 16 West 23d St. 
New York: ern Broadway 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 230-32 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agencies 
in 
principal 
Cities. 


; Efor PRESENT: * QUITE 
EXPENSIVE BUT EXCLUSIVE /a 
TY et SOLD 
GD by PLS. PREPAID FIZZ 
\] Tea Fe ED. PIKAUDS IMPORTATION OFFICE: 
; 46 E. 14! ST NY. 
é 


FRANKLIN H, HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 

No Attorney’s fee until 

Write for *INVENTOR’S GUIDE.” 


/PATENTS 


& 


; 
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Birds take into their gizzards for grinding 
purposes many curious things. Sparrows 
sometimes utilize in this way small fragments 
of mica, tourmaline, and even volcanic lava, 
and in Kansas they employ in'like manner 
the disk-shaped sections of the stems of fossil 
sea-lilies. A sooty grouse taken in British 
Columbia was using in its little mill four 
small nuggets of gold. 


The Fad for Matrix Gems 


One of the funniest of fads is the present 
craze for so-called ‘‘ matrix stones.’’ 

Only a short time ago such “‘ gems’’ would 
have been unsalable. What started the 
fashion was turquoise matrix. In New 
Mexico turquoise occurs in a stone of a rather 
pretty color, écru to reddish, and usually the 
precious material is so mixed up with this 
matrix as to be of no commercial value, only 
occasional pieces of the pure stuff being 
obtainable. 

One day not long ago, however, it occurred 
to a gem expert of New York City that bits 
of the stone containing fragments of turquoise 
might be polished prettily and made availa- 
ble for ornaments and jewelry. For the sake 
of a name he called the product ‘‘ matrix 
turquoise.’’ 

The enthusiasm with which his idea was 
accepted was astonishing to himself. Matrix 
turquoise became the rage, and artificers who 
imitate turquoise in enamel are now called 
upon to counterfeit the matrix effect. 

The fashion has extended to other kinds of 
gems, and at present there is a large demand 
for matrix emeralds, matrix rubies, matrix 
sapphires, and so forth. A stone of any sort, 
not pure enough to cut in the ordinary way, 
may furnish a matrix gem. The dealer now- 
adays assures his customer that any precious 
stone he wishes to sell is “‘ genuine matrix,”’ 
and with that assurance the patron does not 
hesitate to buy it. Without that guarantee 
it would not sell. 

Great is the efficacy of a freak idea when 
flawed stones filled with ordinary rock and 
impossible for cutting become suddenly valu- 
able through a turn of ignorant popular fancy, 
helped out by an attractive name. Matrix 
turquoises are really very pretty, but other 
gem materials treated in the same way are 
not so effective, the contrast of colors being 
less striking and less agreeable to the eye. 


Picturesque Chemistry 


Perhaps the most picturesque phase of the 
wonder-work of the modern chemist relates 
to the building up of substances counterfeit- 
ing those furnished by Nature—such as arti- 
ficial indigo, which threatens to drive natural 
indigo out of the market and thus to destroy 
an important agricultural industry. Indeed, 
in many instances these articles are not ina 
true sense imitations, but the things them- 
selves, manufactured from the very elements 
which Nature uses in her business. Take, 
for example, the volatile ethers which are 
mainly accountable for the perfumes of 
flowers and fruits. All of them have been, 
or can be without difficulty, reproduced in 
the laboratory; and they are the veritable 
ethers, not mere counterfeits. 

Chemists call this branch of their work 
““synthesis.’’ It is quite a new branch, 
inasmuch as the magicians of the laboratory, 
until very recently, have confined their atten- 
tion entirely to the old style of work termed 
analysis. 

Everybody knows that the analysis of asub- 
stance means the taking apart of the elements 
composing it, as a small boy would dissect, 
ruthlessly, his sister’s doll. The process is 
useful so far as it goes; the small boy learns 
how the doll was made up; but if he is asked 
to put it together again he is puzzled. He 
has solved the problem of analysis, but syn- 
thesis—the putting together of the parts—is 
beyond his powers. 

Nevertheless, some very remarkable things 
in this line have already been accomplished. 
Consider, for instance, vanillin—a crystalline 
substance which is the flavoring element of 
the vanilla bean. It is produced to-day from 
coal-tar in the laboratory—not a counter- 
feit, mind you, but vanillin itself—and is 
trying to drive the real vanilla bean out of 
the market. 

Chemically speaking, the make-up of 
ordinary sawdust is very nearly the same as 
that of starch. From this fact it has been 
inferred that sawdust, with proper skill, 
might be converted into starch. 

If that problem could be solved the great 
forests which now are being eaten up to 
supply the presses of newspapers and period- 
icals with wood-pulp could be utilized as 
human provender. 
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Useful Holiday Gifts 


Any gentleman would appreciate a Torrey Strop received 
as a holiday gift, and the longer he used it the more he would 
appreciate it, and gratefully remember the giver. 

HERE ARE SHOWN FOUR OF OUR BEST: 
No, 201. Swing Strop. 


Polished linen hose and horse-hide, 
combined with removable swivel. Padded handle. $1.50. 
Other grades, $1.00, $2.00. 

No, 81. Double Swing Strop. Polished linen hose and 
heavy horse-hide, combined with removable swivel. $1.50, 
Other grades, 50c., $1.00 

No. 20. Combination Cushion and Flat Strop with four 
stropping surfaces of different sharpening qualities, $1.00, 
$1.25, $2.00, $2.50. 

Torrey’s “Pullman” Strop. Works on a spring roller in 
dust-proof case. Out of sight when out of use. Enameled 
case, single leather, 50ec. Hnameled case, canvas and leather, 
$1.25, Engraved aluminum case, single leather, $1.00. 
Engraved aluminum case, canvas and leather, $1,50, Sterling 
Case, Ebony Ends, canvas and leather, $5,00. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Torrey Strops and 
Hones with directions for honing a razor, Free. 

Where dealers haven't TORREY STROPS we sell direct, postpaid, 

at Catalogue prices. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 2, WORCESTER, MASS. 


2 s fills itself. No dropper, no 

e = ] ing en unscrewing of joints, no 

pulling of plugs, no soiling 

of fingers, no taking apart to clean, no overflowing or dropping ink, no jarring to start flow. 

Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen will not roll off a sloping desk, will not cause annoyance or 

violent expressions. Costs no more than the ordinary fountain pen of equal grade, Fills 
from any ink-well or bottle. Regular pen, $3; large, $4; extra large, $5. 


Insist on “ Conklin’s”’ and if he hasn’t it we will send you one 
Ask Your Dealer only at 25 per cent. off above prices for a short time only, 
Sent Free: 24-page book containing Prof. A. C. Sloan's suggestions for correcting common errors in 
hand writing ; also a set of model capitals and lettering for business men. Postal brings it. Write now. 


THE SELF FOUNTAIN PEN COMPANY 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Dept. No. 30 120 Broadway, New York 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. Base 


figures on a block of $ .--issued to a man... years of age. 


NAME 


30 


STEVENS 


This young man is calling his father’s attention 
to one of the articles he wants for CHRISTMAS. 
Nothing would please a boy more than a FIRE 
ARM; and if you contemplate making such a pres- 
ent be sure and select a RELIABLE one. We have 
made them for 37 years, and ours are STANDARD. 


Nearly every dealer in sporting goods handles 
our ARMS. Send stamp for our Catalog; it's 
Sull of valuable information for all users 
of FIRE ARMS. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO. 
No. 165 Main Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Flat-Ended Teeth 


With circular biting edges, 
that smooth out wrinkles, 
remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in the bath, open 
the pores, and give new 
life to the whole body. 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 
- Brushes 


© Areall made this 
= way. It’s the 

: tight way. Mil- 
Bailey’s name on every brush. Ac- 
Beware of imitations. (Agents 


It’s 
the 


lions in use. 
cept no others. 
wanted.) 


Found at All Dealers, or sent on Receipt of Price 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush. $ .50 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap . 2 * 5 10 
Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush . : ‘75 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (large) ‘ -50 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush (small) . qi -25 
Bailey's Rubber Glove Cleaner ‘ 5 10 


Catalogue, Free, of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 
choking. All on account of the little collar. 
At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 
for a dozen. 

FREE —“ Mother's Free Library ’’ (6 booklets). fii 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 


The housekeeper 
or the cook who 
does or doesn’t 


keep a jar of the 


Company’s 
Extract 


OF BEEF always at hand both for flavor- 
ing soups and sauces as well as for making 
that handy cup of hot beef tea, will oblige 
by sending her address to Dauchy & Co., 
P. O. Box 718, New York, N. Y. She will 
receive free, a useful cook book. 


ELITE COLLAR BUTTONER ¥F, 


: 5c at stores 
= B.L.Williams & Co.Mfrs] 
"€. 22, lag9, P42 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa 


— Saves time and temper. 


GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS 
Are inimitable, Always insist on the word GUYOT on webbing 
and buckle. The GENUINE GUYOTS always prevent trousers 
bagging. If your dealer offers ittations, send 50 cents for 
sample pairto OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N. Y. City 


— 
i—) 


c 


Solid silver 
50 cts. 


Full 
Size. 
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Thompson’s Progress 


(Continued from Page 11) 


it smell so good? And burgundy put down 
to warm! Tom, never prate to me about 
your savage tastes again. I can foresee a 
French cordon bleu in the establishment that 
is to be if your wife is going to have any- 
thing like a comfortable time of it with you.”’ 

“*T say,’’ replied Tom stolidly; ‘‘ you know 
you ought not to be here.’’ 

“But I am here, and that’s the main thing. 


Put another plate down towarm, Tom. I see 
you have only one there. Aren’t you going 
to give me chipped potatoes as well? And 


bread sauce?”’ 

‘“There’s only biscuit to eat with it. 
You ought not to be here, you know, Mary. 
And besides, there is only one plate and one 
knife and fork.”’ 

“Then I shall take them, and, as a punish- 
ment for your inhospitality, you must eat with 
your fingers. Tom, I’m not a person that 
goes in for crying, but if you don’t amend 
your manners there will be tears or some- 
thing in about another minute. I can tell 
you, it took a big wrench to one’s pride to 
come here at all.’’ 

““You know quite well why I keep away 
from you.”’ 

““T never see you at all except across a 
street, and even then you won’t cross over to 
speak to me. It isn’t exactly proper treat- 
ment from the man one’s engaged to.’’ 

“Tm not engaged,’’ said Tom grimly. ‘‘I 
told you straight out I was not going to be 
engaged till I was in a proper position to 
marry.’’ 

“And yet you threatened all sorts of horri- 
ble things to any one else who chose to take a 
fancy to me.”’ 

““Oh, yes, and I quite meant all I said.’’ 

““ Then it seems I’m to remain a miserable 
spinster during my lord’s pleasure.’’ 

““About that—I hope it won’t be much 
longer now.”’ 

““T see. Well, if this is your idea of court- 
ship, I must say it is more original than 
amusing. Is the pheasant nearly done, Tom? 
What’s that that makes it smell so good?”’ 

“Never mind the pheasant. You mustn’t 
stay here. I’ll see you home, or, at any rate, 
well along your way.’’ 

““You greedy boy! I believe you want it 
all for yourself. Well, you’re not going to 
have your own way just for once. Here I 
am, and here I dine. Do you still keep that 
ridiculous stuffed trout that we first made 
acquaintance over? I think you ought to 
hand that trout and its glass case along to 
nies 

““T offered it to you once, and you wouldn’t 
have it. Now you’ll have to wait till ‘ with 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.’ ”’ 

‘“You talk so glibly of marriage, and you 
haven’t even proposed to me yet.”’ 

““P’ll propose to you, Mary dear, in due 
form when the time comes, if you want it. 
I’m not ready yet. I think I shall be soon. 
But I’m not going to marry till I can settle on 
you an estate as big as your father’s on your 
wedding-day. That’s where my pride comes 
ite 

She turned and faced him with eyes that 
shone suspiciously, and a little spurt of pas- 
sion. ‘‘ And do you think you have a mon- 
opoly in pride? Do you think I would marry 
you at all if I didn’t care for you? Do you 
think you could buy me just as you buy one 
of your abominable bales of wool, if only you 
offer a full market value? ”’ 

Tom stooped on one knee and kissed her 
hand. ‘‘I know you care for me, dear, and I 
know, too, you understand how dearly I love 
you. But it’s the difference of the positions 
we are in that makes the trouble. You come 
of an old county family, and it is your duty 
not to marry beneath you. I am nobody 
except what I make myself. It’s the future 
I look to. If we married now, all your own 
class would look down on you. No, don’t 
deny it, dear; you know they would. But, 
presently, I shall have made what every one 
will call success. I shall have money; I 
shall have land, with every prospect of more 
to follow. People forgive much to success. 
I don’t think they would dare to be cool with 
you then.’’ 

““No. They would say I married you for 
your money.”’ 

“Tf you will continue to look at me when 
we are married, my sweetheart, as you are 
looking at me now, I don’t think people will 
have any doubt about our real reasons unless 
they are stone blind. Oh! Mary, darling, 
don’t make it harder than it is to keep away 
from you.’’ 

““TIt seems,’’ she said with a little rueful 
laugh, ‘‘ that my will has got to give way to 
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A Pleasing Christmas Gift 


What shall I buy the folks for a Christmas present? One of the most pleasing and acceptable 
gifts you can make : A . made especially for 
will be a set of the the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida Community. They are made of best material, carefully 
and handsomely finished and fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. Like 
quality spoons sold at Exposition at 50 to 75 cents each. Po 
The set consists of six spoons. A different Exposition subject is engraved in the bowl of each spoon, 


Complete Set in Satin- ie 
lined Box, postpaid to $ | e 00 | 


any address for 


In ordering: Remit by express or post-office 
money order to 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


For comfortable, enjoyable travel between the cities of Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and | 
Boston, use the famous through trains over the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. For any particu- @ 
lars about travel via this route, address A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. . = 


RAMONA : 
flabored with Chocolate. 


ATHENA flabored with Lemon. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


| Baiiey’s (Pneumatic) Whalebone Road Wagon | 


A vehicle which represents perfection of all functions of conveyance 
is made with pneumatic tires. This has made possible the use of wir 
or suspension wheels, which in itself was the greatest advance in car. 
riage manufacture since the invention of wheels. . 


TIRES.—In pneumatic tires as now made liability to puncture is 
minimized. Their popularity has increased as people have learned 


valves, rim cutting and puncture are almost unknown, 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass. |} 


Will send literature. 
SHOES 


Regal Suir ormn 3.50 
LATEST SHOE STYLES 


Why not buy shoes as well as any other article of wearing apparel with 
due regard to prevailing styles? In the Regal you get absolutely the 
latest styles made, best materials and shapes that will insure comfort. 
In New York, where new styles are created, more Regals are worn than 
any other make of shoe. To supply the demand for our shoes, we have 
been obliged to establish forty-two stores, twelve of them in the New 
York District alone. Even if you do not wish to order shoes, let us 
send you our new catalogue to keep you posted on our latest styles. 
Catalogue of men’s and women’s shoes sent postpaid on request. 


L. C. BLISS & CO., M. 0. BOX 200, BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENT SECURED 


finest publication ever issued for free distribution. 
secured through us advertised without charge in The 
Record. Savriple copy free. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D 


HOW TO START A COLLECTIO 
Send postal for sample co 
Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp 

2304 Park Row Bldg., New| 


or FEES returned. 
opinion as to pat 
Send for our Guid 


Wear INTERLACED CURLED-HAIR INSOLES 
for Rheumatism, Callouses, Tender or Perspiring Feet. One 
pair guaranteed for a year. Send 25c or stamps and size of 
shoe to H. MORITZ, 1502 Brown Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


N.B.—In destructible curled-hair flesh brushes, 25¢ 


LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Sent on Approval to 
Responsible People 


We do not know of anything 
(within the price) that will make 
as appropriate, practical and use- 
ful a Christmas Gift, and reflect 
such lasting and so many pleas- 
ant memories of the giver. We 
will send you, postpaid, one of 
these high grade, 14k. Gold (Dia- 
mond Pointed) Fountain Pens, 
which is well worth $2.50, for only 


00 


You may try it a week, and if 
not pleased with your purchase, 
we will pay you $1.10 for the 
Pen (the ten cents extra we 
allow for your trouble). You 
run no risks, we take all the 
chances. If you do not consider 
this Pen the best you ever saw 
or used, send it back. Holder 
made of finest grade, hard Para 
Rubber, either mottled or black 
finish, 14k. Gold Pen of any de- 
sired flexibility, in fine, medium 
or stub. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $1 (by registered mail for 8 
cents extra). One Safety Pocket 
Pen Holder free with each Pen. 


Ladies, if you are looking for 
a Christmas present for your 
husband, father, brother or gen- 
tleman friend, that is sure to be 
appreciated, do not overlook this 
special opportunity to secure a 
strictly high grade, guaranteed 
Fountain Pen at a price that is 
only a fraction of its real value. 
Remember there is no “just as 
good” as the Laughlin. 


When ordering state whether 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s style is 
desired. Illustration on left is 
full size of ladies’ style, on right, 
gentlemen’s style. 

Agents wanted. 
Catalogue. Address, 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


452 Griswold St. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Write for 


School of 
Physical 


Culture 


Art of Deep 
Breathing 
taught. 


ANTHONY 
BARKER 
guarantees to 
increasethe 
strength and 
vitality of any 
; woman, man 
_or child in a course of lessons. Indorsed 
by many physicians throughout the 

country. Lessons by mail. 


‘ 
i 


f Write or call for particulars. 
1164 Broadway, New York 


im A : 
Radiator for Home 
Foot-rest and Office 


Warms and rests the feet, dries wet shoes without burn- 
‘ing, averts colds, protects health. Readily attachable to 
_ Steam or hot water radiators by one bolt. Any one can at- 
tach it. When not in use it folds automatically against the 
radiator, out of the way and gathering more heat. Neatly 
finished in gold or silver bronze. Booklet FREE. Address 


$1.00 FRED H. KNAPP CO., Makers A Suitable 
xpress 


Christmas 
42 River Street, Chicago, IL. Present. 


Prepaid. 


“DEARBORN JUNIOR” 
Typewriter Table Cabinet 


Made of golden or antique 
oak, piano finish. The cheap- 
est, handiest and most service- 
able piece of office furniture 
made. Sold on approval for 
$10, charges prepaid east of the 
Rockies. Use it 30 days; if not 
satisfactory, return it at our ex- 
pense and we will refund your 
money. Write for booklet of the 
famous Dearborn Cabinets. 


RN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


———_ Php 
DEARBO 
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yours, Tom, and so I must bide my lord’s 
good time. But there’s one thing,’’? she 
flashed, ‘‘that I will not be cheated out of, 
and that’s my dinner. When Clara led me in 
here she fairly wriggled with hospitality, and 
if you’ll not give me an invitation of your 
own, I know you’ll not be cruel enough to 
deny Clara’s.’”’ 

“You shall eat part of a pheasant,’’ said 
Tom heartily, ‘‘ such as seldom comes to the 
tooth.’’ He took the bird away from the 
fire, unpinned its bacon armor, and carved 
away one breast and the oyster pieces from 
the back. The fragrant steam of the meat 
and the chestnuts and the rowan berries filled 
the place deliciously. He set a tumbler of 
burgundy beside her, and stood back to watch 
her eat, feasting himself on her eyes. 

““When I go out to dinner, Mr. Thompson, 
my host eats, too.’’ 

“Tm getting all I want, thanks.”’ 

“And doesn’t make—or look — ridiculous 
compliments unless I happen to be engaged 
to him.’’ 

““Oh!_have you been engaged to many 
people, then?’”’ 

““That’s my secret. But you said just now 
very plainly that I wasn’t engaged to you, so 
unless I’m to understand that you’ ve changed 
your mind a 

“Not at all,’’ laughed Tom hastily, and 
helped himself from the bird, and ate with a 
pocket-knife, and used the lid of the biscuit- 
box as a plate. 

““T’m glad you’ve got only one tumbler,’’ 
said Mary Norreys with a shy laugh, and 
dranka toast. ‘‘ Here’s to that coming fash- 
ion in mohair, Tom. I only took a partial 
interest in it before. But as you’ve got so 
very high and mighty I’m going to make you 
remember that if you do pull a fortune out of 
the new fashion you’1ll owe some of it to me. 
If I don’t pin the women’s tastes in London 
on to mohair, I’11— well, I’1l not marry you. 
And that would be dreadful. Oh! but I shall 
do it, Tom. They shall wear it, dear, all of 
them; and then, when the fortune comes, it 
will be partly due to both of us. Here’s to 
mohair, Tom!’’ 

Then she passed him the tumbler. 


It was a little more than a year after this — 
about Christmas time, to be accurate—that a 
dog-cart brought Tom up over the crisply 
frozen drive that led from the main road to 
Norreys House, and presently Tom found 
himself being rather coldly regarded by Mr. 
Norreys, in a very much unused library. 

““T just called,’’ said Tom pleasantly, ‘‘ to 
say I’m going to marry Mary, and we’d like 
to have your consent.’’ 

“The deuce you would! I knew you’d got 
ideas of that kind in your head some time 
ago, but I thought they were all over and 
done with. By the way, does she know you 
are here? ’”’ 

““Not yet. She will directly. 
ing to have your consent?’’ 

“Most certainly not. I like you well 
enough personally, Thompson, but you’re not 
the right man. Miss Norreys is going to 
marry some one in the county. So suppose 
we drop the subject.”’ 

““Not at all. I’ve been pretty successful 
in business lately.’’ 

““My dear fellow, I know nothing at all 
about business.”’ 

““T knew you’d a weakness for land, and 
out of sheer deference’ to your tastes I’ve 
bought a tidy estate out of surplus profits; 
and if size and rent-roll go for anything, it’s 
about twice as big as thisof yourown. Now 
mind, I still hold to my own theory that for 
an active man, such as I am, to sink his 
money in land is sheer waste of useful capi- 
tal. But I want very much to have your 
approval, and so there’s the estate. It will 
be settled on Mary when we’re married.”’ 

“Where is the place?’’ 

“* Buton Hall.’”’ 

“Phew! I say, Thompson, you seem to 
have been doing pretty well. But just buy- 
ing the place doesn’t get you into the county, 
you know.’’ 

“T’ve an intention,’? said Tom dryly, “‘ of 
skipping the county and going into the 
Peerage in the course of time. I said I’d 
only bought Buton to please you.’’ 

““ H’m, very good of you, very good of you. 
Well, stay to dinner. I suppose you’d like 
to go and see Mary now, and say it’s all 
right. By gad! though, to think of your 
buying my girl Buton for a wedding present! 
I’ll have a talk with you about wool after- 
ward. It seems rather a good thing to go in 


Are we go- 


for if one’s got a bit of loose cash.”’ 
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Hamburg-American Line Cruises 


To e 
"Orient 
By the Twin-Screw Express S. S. 


Auguste Victoria 


Leaving New York January 22, 1902 


17 Days in Egypt, Palestine, Syria 
Total duration of cruise 73 DAYS 


With option of spending 634 or 1214 days In Egypt, 
enabling visits to Cairo, the Nile, Pyramids, Memphis, 
Luxor, Assonan and Thebes, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, ete., Banlbek and Damascus, 


No more delightful and instructive outing than this Winter 
Cruise to the Orient could possibly be arranged. The Old 
World with its historic ruins and its medieval romance, with 
its brilliant skies and its balmy air, is reached by the traveller 
without toil or trouble, and with every facility provided to en- 
joy these wonderful scenes in comfort and luxury. The splendid 
steamship '* Auguste Victoria'’is one of the Modern Twin- 
serew ships of the Hamburg-American Line, and 1s magnifi- 
cently fitted up and specially adapted for this service. 


THE ITINERARY OF THE CRUISE:—New York 
to Funchal (Madeira), Gibraltar, for Granada and the 
Alhambra, or to Tangiers (Morocco), Malaga, Algiers, 
Genoa, Villefranche (Nice and Monte Carlo), Malta, 
Alexandria (Egypt), for (Cairo, the Pyramids, also 
Luxor and Assouan), Beyrouth (Damascus, Baalbek), 
Jaffa, for (Jerusalem, etc.) minal: ee. Bosphorus, 
Black Sea, Pireus, Athens (Corinth, Mycene, Argos, 
Tiryns), Nauplia, Syracuse, Catania (Taormina), 
Messina, Palermo, Naples and Genoa. 


Rates from $400 Upwards 


To the MEDITERRANEAN and the 


Black Sea 


The Crimea and the Caucasus 


By the Specially Constructed 
Twin-Screw Cruising Yacht 


‘“PrinzessinVictoria Luise” 


Leaving New York March 12, 1902 


A most delightful and interesting cruise, enabling tourists 
to visit points in the Black Sea Region and the Caucasus 
which could hitherto only be visited by long and tedious trips 
overland. The ‘ Prinzessin Victoria Luise” is, in every 
detail, the most perfect cruising craft afloat. 


ITINERARY:—From New York to Funchal 
(Madeira); Gibraltar, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice, 
Monte Carlo), Palermo, Constantinople, Trebizond 
(Asia Minor), Batoum (Tiflis), Sebastopol, Balaklava 
(Battlefields of the Crimean War), Yalta (Livadia, 
Orianda), Odessa (Russia), Athens, Naples (Vesuvius, 
Rome, Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri), Algiers, Lisbon 
(Cintra, Casc&es), Southampton (London), and Ham- 
burg; thence by_any of the Company’s Express 
Steamers to New York. 
Total Duration, 65 Days 


Rates from $300 Upwards 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
DEPT. 15 


35-37 Brondway, New York 1229 Walnnt St., Philadelphia 
159 Randolph St., Chieago 70 State Street, Boston 
106 N. Broadway, St. Louis 401 California St., San Francisco 


A Pleasing Holiday Gift 
4 GOERZ 


No. 20, $46.00 


Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. 


Trieder Binocular 


for Theatre and Field will surely 
prove an acceptable present. 
Slightly higher in price, but then 
you know you have the Best. 


Compact Durable 


Light in weight, finely finished 
and of unique design, with great 
magnification and field power, 
they stand unequalled. 


Catalogue free from your Optician, or 


C. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


Main Factory: Berlin-Friedenau, Germany 


52 E. Union Square, New York 


._, sectional 


sticking. 


One sec ion, or a dozen—just as you need them, but only 
as you reguéire more space. 
space—in corners; around pillars; back to back—and are 
easy to move. 
binding, dust-proof door, that opens and shuts without 
Made in various sizes to accommodate different 
sizes of books. 


They may be adapted to any 


Each section is fitted with a glass, non- 


Quartered oak or mahogany. Besides cases 
for books, Physicians and Dentists 
use them for instrument cases — 

Jewelers, Druggists and Grocers 
are large users of them. 
Correspondence with dealers 
regarding agencies is requested 
Send for Cat. No. 32 P. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 29 N. Montgomery. 


N.Y., 360 Broadway. 


IAITIATI ATA L eR ATE At 


A KNIFE THAT WILL CUT 


AND HOLD AN EDGE 


PPerIvr irr uivilivis 
SOV hit ia 


Blades are hand-forged from the finest razor steel 
and every knife warranted. Handle is an inde- 
structible transparent composition more beautiful 
than pearl. Beneath handles are placed name, 
address, photos, society emblems, etc. 


No. 118, 2 blades,$1.20 Agents 


SENATOR 


SryLx. No.120,3 blades, 1.60 Wanted 


No.122,4 blades, 1.85 Everywhere 


Send 2ct. stamp for catalogue. Lf interested tn 
agency work send for agents' terms. 


= Novelty Cutlery Co.,17 Bar Street, Canton, 0. 


FTI MT a A 


PSRAPRas Shar eessaare 


ITAL Mi TiAl et alt eee 


oT 


CHICAGO, 138 Wabash Ave. 


PHILA., 925 Arch St. BOSTON, 146 Franklin. 


California 


If you are thinking of going to the 
Coast this Winter and desire fast 
time and the best of everything 
en route, your ticket should read via 


Chicago and 


North-Western Railway 


Three fast trains daily from Chicago. 


No change of cars. Special atten- 
tion given to organizing family 
parties. Write W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, for descriptive 
pamphlets and full particulars. 
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Great Sport 
Perfect Health 


EXERCISE 


In your room witha 


“New” 
Punching Bag 


Can be mounted on 
Window, Door Frame or 
Wall. Requires space 
6x S8inches. Weight 


746 lbs. Price 
complete, de- 5 95 
e 
(The New Bag, $5.95) 
If not carried by dealer 
ro order direct of 


H. D. CRIPPEN 
52 Broadway, New York 
Write for Booklet. 


livered, - 


Room 831 A 


A high-class, 
self - regulating 
incubator on a 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, moisture and _ ventilation 
automatically and perfectly controlled, 
Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mailed 
free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 


Ss a 
207 CENTURY .8Kene 

LAUNCHES 
Were used exclusively at the Pan- American Exposi- 
tion because they are the best. They are elegantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock sizes 
15 to 50 ft. $150 and up. Send 10c. for handsome 
catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT 


ORNAMENTAL LAWN FENCE 
Many designs. Cheapas wood. Catalogue free. (Box R) 
Coiled Spring Fence Co., Winchester, Ind. 


LYON & HEALY’S 

OWN MAKE BRASS BAND 
INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 
great Jules Levy as the best in the world. 
\ Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on Band 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of 
all kinds. Also contains Music and In- 
structions for New Bands. 


LYON & ILEALY, Manufacturers 
89 Adams Street CHICAGO 
(Lyon & Healy ts the largest music 
house in the world.) 


ITHOUT A DOUBT Redfield’s Magazine 


is the best 5c. general monthly magazine published. 
Send 5c. in stamps or coin for a specimen number. 


Address SCOTT F, REDFIELD, Dept. E, Smethport, Pa. 


TRE JOWA fiz A LEADER 


AMONG INCUBATORS. 


I The ideal hatcher of America. Suc- 
P= ceeds where others fail. This is the 
experience of their many operators. 
Write for a /ree catalogue. 


IOWA INCUBATOR COMPANY 
BOX 46, DES MOINES, IOWA 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 20 


pages, 25 cents per year. 
4 months’ trial, 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page 
practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 

¢ Book alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poultry books free. 
= POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THEYSA TOR DAT 


Dan’l Borem 


The Popular American Novel 
By Bret Harte 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


For a minit I hed to ketch on to the fence to 
keep myself from fallin’. I swoony! ef he 
| didn’t look like a case of measles on top 0’ 
yaller fever—’cept where the harness had 
touched him, and that was kinder stenciled 
out all over him. Thar was places whar the 
?ostler had washed down to the foundation 
color—a kind o’ chewed licorice! Then I 
knew that somebody had bin sold terrible, 
and I reckoned it might be me! But I said 
nothin’ to the ’ostler, and waited until dark, 
when I drove him over here, and put him in 
the stables—lettin’ no one see him. In the 
mornin’ Lummox comes to me, and sez he: 
‘Y’m glad to see you back,’ sez he, ‘ for my 
conscience is troublin’ me about that hoss 
agreement; it looks too much like a hoss 
trade,’ sez he, ‘and I’m goin’ to send the hoss 
back.’ ‘ Mebbe your conscience,’ sez I, ‘ may 
trouble you a little more ef you’ll step this 
way;’ and with that I takes his arm and leads 
him round to the stable and brings out the 
hoss. 

“Well, Lummox never changes ez much as 
a hair, ez he puts up his eyeglasses. ‘I’m not 
good at what’s called “‘ pop’lar Art,’’ ’ sez he. 
“Is it a chromo—or your own work?’ sez 
he, critical like.’’ 

““Tt's your hoss,’ sez I. 

‘* He looks at me a minit and then drors a 
paper from his pocket. ‘ ‘This paper,’ sez he 
in his quiet way, ‘ was drored up by you and 
is a covenant to return to me a yaller hoss 
with golden mane and tail—or a hundred and 
fifty dollars. Ez I don’t see the hoss any- 
where— mebbe you’ve got the hundred and 
fifty dollars handy?’ sez he. ‘Suppose I 
hadn’t the money?’ sez J. ‘I should be 
obliged,’ sez he, ina kind o’ pained Christian- 
martyr way, ‘ter sell your hoss for two hun- 
dred, and send the money to my fr’en’.’ We 
looked at each other steddy for a minit and 
then I counts him out a hundred and fifty. 
He took the money sad-like and: then sez: 
“Mr. Borem,’ sez he, ‘this is a great morril 
lesson to us,’ and went back to the office. In 
the arternoon I called in an old hoss dealer 
that I knew and shows him Pegasus. 

“““ He wants renewin’,’ sez he. 

“““ Wot’s that?’ sez I. 

“““ & few more bottles o’ that British Blonde 
Hair Dye to set him up agin. That’s wot 
they allus do in the cirkis, whar he kem 
from.’ 

““Then I went back to the office and I took 
down my sign. ‘ What’s that you’re doin’ ?’ 
sez Lummox with a sickly kind o’ smile. 
‘ Are you goin’ out o’ the bizness?’ 

“ «No, ’m only goin’ to change that sign 
from ‘‘Dan’l Borem’”’ to ‘‘Borem and 
Lummox,’’ sez I. ‘I’ve concluded it’s 
cheaper for me to take you inter partnership 
now than to continue in this way, which 
| would only end in your hevin’ to take me in 
later. I preferred to do it fust.’”’ 


VII 


A RICH man, and settled in business, John 

Lummox concluded that he would marry 
Mary Bike. With that farsighted logic which 
had always characterized him he reasoned 
that, having first met her on a liner, he 
would find her again on one if he took pas- 
sage to Europe. He did—but she was down 
on the passenger-list as Mrs. Edwin Wraggles. 
The result of their interview was given to 
Mrs. Bigsby by Dan’! Borem in his own 
dialect. 

“Ez far as I kin see, it was like the 
Deacon’s Sunday hoss trade, bein’ all ‘ Ef it 
wassent.’ ‘Ef ye wasn’t Mrs. Wraggles,’ sez 
Lummox, sez he, ‘I'd be tellin’ ye how I’ve 
loved ye ever sense I first seed ye. Ef ye 
wasn’t Mrs. Wraggles, I’d be squeezin’ yer 
hand,’ sez he; ‘ef ye wasn’t Mrs. Wraggles, 
I’d be askin’ ye to marry me.’ Then the gal 
ups and sez, sez she: ‘ But I ain’t Mrs. 
Wraggles,’ sez she; ‘Mrs. Wraggles is my 
sister, and couldn’t come, so I’m travelin’ on 
her ticket, and that’s how my ‘name is 
Wraggles on the passenger-list.’ ‘ But why 
didn’t ye tell me so, at once?’ sez Lummox. 
“ This is an episoode o’ protracted humor,’ sez 
she, ‘and J’ bound to have a show in it 
somehow!’ ”’ 

““Well!’’ said Mrs. Bigsby breathlessly; 
“‘then he did marry her?” 


‘““Darned ef I know. He never said so 


straight out — but that’s like Lummox.”’ 
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Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 


we ree ue es 
XMAS GIFT 
Fern Porn ts fo uit the most particular “writer 


eold by dealers ever>awhere 


LE, Waterman, Co. 


GHP ost. 


em 


FOR 


(HRISTMAS 


1S AN 


Jf you want a Christmas present of 
character and value for man or boy, 
get an “Tngersoll.” This watch has 
attained a reputation for reliability 
extending around the world. It has 
become the standard of all low-priced 
watches in America and in many other 
countries. The factory output has 
steadily increased until the production 
has reached the enormous quantity of 
two million perfect watches per year. 
There are now many millions of satis- 
fied wearers of this famous watch and 
the number is still increasing. Send 
$1.00 for asample and see for yourself 
the greatest mechanical marvel of the 
age. Guarantee in every watch. 


Catalogue Free. 
For sale by 10,000 dealers or sent postpaid by 


| a 
SEH 


Y MADE 


WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Whenever you can get people 
to work for you without pay, 
then all the money taken in is 
Profit; but instead of people 
who might steal, we have an 


IRON BOX WITH A YALE LOCK 


which works the entire 24 hours 
out of every day. 

This salesman (the Iron Box) 
appeals to the stomach. More 
money, six times over, is spent 
by man, woman and child on 
their stomachs than any other 
part of the body. 

You can add MANY DOLLARS a week 
to your present income, without inter- 
fering in any way with your present occupation, and start a High- 
Class Business. A wonderful opportunity if you write to-day for 
our FREE Illustrated Catalogue of our Automatic Salted Pea- 
Nut and Candy Vending Machines. 


CHICAGO PROJECTING CO. 
225 Dearborn St. Dept. 211 Chicago, III. 


E. J. Vawter’s Carnations are the Best 


MONE 


LG 


iN q/)) 


HOICE From the famous “ Vawter 
ALIFORNIA Carnation Fields,” OCEAN 
ARNATIONS. PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Hardy rooted cuttings, propagated without artificial heat, 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


5 Carnation Plants for 25¢|3 Canna Bulbs for. “ 
5 Prince of Wales Violets for 25¢ | 3 Calla Lily Bulbs for . 


Orders filled in rotation. Order now. 
Address OCEAN PARK FLORAL CoO, (Inc.), OCEAN PARK, CAL. 


The Sanitary Still 


On your kitchen stove furnishes 
plenty of distilled aerated water at 
trifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 

dustice David J. Brewer, U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, writes ; ‘‘ T have used your Sanitary 
Still. It has furnished wholesome water 
and I take pleasure in recommending it 
to all who desire pure water. The Still is 
simple and easy to operate.” 

The Sanitary Still used inthe WHITE 
MOUSE. Highest award at Paris Ex- 
position. Write for booklet. Durability 
unequaled. Avoid chenp and flimsy Stills. 
CUPRIGRAPH (O.92 N, Green St., Chicago 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WM. Y. WILLIS & €O. 134 South 11th Street, Philadelphia 
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oq 
This Aecenrate Railroad Timepiece $ 65 * ||, 
Regular price is from $16 to $20. i. 5 q 
Fine nickel jeweled movements , 
Stem wind and] Guaranteed I 
set. Elegantly en- | for 20 years. 
graved double case, equal in apy , 
ance to a $50.00 Solid Gold Wate 
This remarkable offer is made 
introduce our splendid assortment 0 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry, ete., 2 
Bankrupt Sale Prices. Write at once, — 
state style and size desired and we will — 
send this watch by express for your full _ 
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Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one often 


finds the greatest charm of picture taking. The children, the children’s 
tree, the visit at the old home, the flash-light at an evening gathering, 
the merry sleighing party, the home portraits of one’s friends—all these 


offer subjects that have a personal interest, that one cherishes more highly 
as the years go by 


“KODAK” Stands for all that is 
Best in Photography. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $75.00. EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
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Christmas Booklet, free at the Rochester, N.Y. 
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DRAWN BY C. D. WILLIAMS 


HERE is a wagon road leading to old Fort 
Smith from Pinon City, but it runs for the 
most part through an uninteresting country 
and does not touch the Reservation till 
within a few miles of the Agency build- 
ings. I think, therefore, I will go in by 
way of the trail from Riddell and leave 
you to go around,’’ said Captain Curtis to 
his sister. 

““You’ll do nothing of the kind, George 
Curtis,’’ replied Jennie. ‘‘I’m going 
with you; that is settled.’’ 

“It’s a hard ride, Sis, and besides, I 
don’t know anything about the accommo- 
dations.”’ 

She remained firm in her decision. 

“Pm not afraid of anything where you 
are, George, but I will not go around that 
other way alone.’’ 

He patted her shoulder. 
Sis; we traverse the enemy’s country together.”’ 

_ Riddell was a squalid little cowtown set amid the cactus 
and greasewood in the Powder Horn Valley, and Jennie 

fairly gasped as she entered the door of the little hotel which 

ed the railway station. The place had an evil odor, flies 
uzzed like bees, the floor sagged, the wall-paper was flap- 

p ping in the wind, and a dozen loafing cowboys added a final 

ister touch to the barroom and office. But the cowboys, 

eeing a handsome girl enter, straightened up and fell silent; 
the landlord came forward with a courteous greeting, and 

Jennie’s eyes had less of fear and disgust in them. Curtis, 

uch amused, signed the greasy register and ordered dinner. 

“Would you like to go to your rooms?’’ inquired the land- 

ord, whose tone and manner were unexpectedly cultivated. 

' Curtis replied in the affirmative and the host led the way 

_ toa couple of front rooms, the best in the house. ‘‘ Dinner 

is ready,’’ he said as he left his guests. 

5 “Very well; we’ll be right down,’’ replied Curtis. 

- Jennie, seated in a chair in the middle of her room, silently 

: ointed at the incredible wall-paper, the tin tomato can which 

served as slop-jar, the minute towels and the rickety chairs. 

_**Am I dreaming, George?’’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ You’ll think not when you tackle the 

dinner.’’ 4 
“We can’t stay here 2? 

“It’s Hobson’s choice. There is only one alternative, and 

that is to start over the trail and trust to some rancher for a 


Ir, Hamlin Garland 
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‘Very well, 


Bee Anything is preferable to this,’’ replied the girl with a 
ans ““Tt makes the dear old Fort seem beautiful — 
' doesn’t it, George? I’m afraid——’’ 
“Oh, don’t take this as a prophecy of our life at the 
igency. We’ll leave all this behind in an hour.”’ 
The dinner was very bad also, and Curtis hurried out to 
re a couple of horses and a guide; and an hour later, with 
a half-bred Indian boy for a guide, they left the sad town 
ehind and began to climb the hill toward the east. The day 
as one of flooding sunshine, warm and golden, and winter 
seemed far away. Only the dry grass made it possible to 
y, ‘‘ This is October.’’ The air was without fleck, crystal- 
€, crisp and deliciously sweet. Jennie drew a deep breath 
f relief. ‘‘Isn’t it good to escape that horrid town! I’d 
rather ride all night than sleep in that hotel.”’ 
“We'll find shelter. Our guide assures me that Streeter’s 
will accommodate us— but it is a long, hard ride.’ 
_ The guide led the way steadily, silently, as if ‘ae knew the 
miles were long and the hours short, galloping along on his 
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The Captain of the 
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little gray pony with elbows flapping like a wild goose about 
to take wing, and to this pace Jennie was forced to accommo- 
date herself. 

At about four o’clock he struck into a transverse valley and 
followed a small stream to its source in a range of pine-clad 
hills which separated the white man’s country from the 
Reservation. As they topped this divide, riding directly over 
a smooth, grassy swell, Curtis drew rein. 

“Wait a moment, Jennie— we must absorb this.’’ 

Their horses stood on the edge of a vast bowl of amethyst 
and sapphire. Under the vivid October sun the tawny grass 
was transmuted into something which shimmered, was trans- 
lucent and yet endured; and the opposite wall, already faintly 
in shadow, rose step by step to snowy mountains dimly 
showing in the south. On the floor of this glorious valley a 
flock of cattle fed irregularly, not unlike a handful of red and 
white and deep purple beads flung along the sward. All was 
silent —as silent as the cloudless sky above them. No wind 
was moving. No bird or beast, nor any living thing save 
the cattle and the three travelers, was abroad in this world of 
mist and dream. 

No one spoke for a long time, then the guide said: 
better go. Long ways to Streeter.’’ 

“Well, lead on,’’ commanded Curtis. 

As they descended, the sun appeared to slide down the sky, 
and the dusk rose to meet them from the valley below like 
an exhalation from some region of icy waters. But Streeter’s 
ranch was in sight, a big log house, surrounded by sheds, 
corrals and stacks of hay —a place of plenty for the horses at 
least. 

“How does Mr. Streeter happen to be so snugly settled on 
the Reservation?’’ asked Jennie. 

““He was here before the Reservation was set aside. I 
believe there are about twenty ranches of the same sort within 
the lines,’’ replied Curtis. ‘‘I think we’ll find in these men 
the chief causes of friction. The cattle business is not one 
that leads to regard for the rights of others.”’ 

As they rode up to the house a tall young fellow in cow- 
boy dress came out to meet them. He was deeply amazed to 
find a pretty girl at his door, and his jaws fairly gaped as he 
silently stared. 

““ Good-evening,’’ said Curtis. 

He recovered himself quickly. 
Yes, I reckon I am. 


“We 


““ Are you the boss here?’’ 
““ Howdy — howdy, Miss 
Won’t you ’light off?’ 


““Thank you. We’d like to take shelter for the night if you 
can spare us room,’’ 
““ Why, cert. Mother and the old man are away just now, 


but there’s plenty of room.’’ He took a swift stride toward 
Jennie. ‘‘ Let me help you down, Miss.’’ 

““ Thank you, I’m already down,’’ said Jennie, anticipating 
his service by sliding to the earth. 

The young man whistled shrilly and a man appeared at the 
door of the stable. ‘‘ Hosy, come and take these horses.’’ 
Heturnedto Jennie. ‘‘I can’t answer for the grub,”’ he said. 
*“ Hosy is cooking just now. Mother’s been gonea week and 
I reckon the bread is about all chewedup. If you don’t mind 
slapjacks I’1l see what I can stir up for you.’’ 

Jennie was not sure whether she liked this young fellow 
or not. After his first stare of astonishment he was by no 
means lacking in assurance. However, she was plainswoman 
enough to feel the necessity of making the best of any hospi- 
tality on the trail when night is falling. 

“Don’t take any trouble for us. If you’ll show me your 
kitchen and pantry, I’1l see if I can’t get our own supper.’’ 

The young man led the way into the house, which was a 
two-story building of hewn logs, with wings of one story each 
at the sides. The room into which they entered was large 
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and bare as a guard-room. The floor was rough, the log 
walls whitewashed, and the beams overhead were rough pine 
boles. Some plain pine chairs, a table painted a pale blue 
and covered with dusty newspapers, made up the furnish- 
ing—unless a gun-rack which filled one corner could be 
called a piece of furniture. Curtis swept his eyes across this 
and estimated that nearly a score of rifles stood there. 

Young Streeter opened a side door. ‘‘ This is where you 
can sleep. Just make yourself to home and I’ll start‘a fire 
agoin’.”’ 

“What a big house you have here, 
tiatingly as she entered the kitchen. 
kitchen.”’ 

“Oh, purty fair,’’ replied the youth, who was rattling at 
the stove. ‘‘It ain’t what we’d make it if these Injuns was 
out o’ the way. Now, here’s the grub. It ain’t so blame 
much,’’ 

He showed her the pantry, where she found plenty of bacon 
and flour, and eggs and milk. 

“‘T thought cattlemen never had milk?”’ 

“Well, they don’t, generally, but mother makes us keep a 
cow. Now I’!1 do this cooking if you want me to, or I’1] help 
you do it. I can’t make biscuits and we’re all out 0’ bread as 
I say, and Hosy’s sinkers would choke a dog.”’ 

‘Oh, P11 doit. You get the water and keep a good fire.’’ 

He took the water-pail and went out of the back door with- 
out a word. When he came back his visitor was busy with 
the milk and flour. He stood watching her in silence for 
some minutes as she worked, and the sullen lines on his face 
softened and his lips grew boyish. 

*“ You sure know your business,’’ he said in a tone of con- 
viction. 

She replied with a smile: ‘‘ Have the oven hot. 
biscuit must come out just right.’’ 

He stirred up the fire. ‘‘ A man ain’t fitten to cook; he’s 
too blame long in the elbows. We haveanold squaw to pot- 
wrastle when mother is home, but she don’t like me and so 
she takes a vacation when the old lady does. That throws us 
down on Hosy, and he just about poisonsus. Weget spring- 
poor by the time old Sally comes back.’’ Jennie was rolling 
at the biscuit and did not hear him— or at least she did not 
reply to him. He held the door open for her when she put 
the biscuit in the oven, and Jit another bracket lamp in order 
to see her better. 

“Do you know you’re the first girl I ever saw in this 
kitchen? ’’ 

memNEn einer 

“That’s right. I’m mighty glad I didn’t get home to 
Hosy’s supper. I want a chance to eat some of them biscuit 
you’ve had your hands into.’’ 

“Slice this bacon, please, and not too thick,’’ she com- 
manded briskly; ‘‘ now we’ll set the table before I make the 
omelette.’’ 

“ The how-many??’’ 

“The omelette must go directly to the table after it is made. 
It flattens out if it gets @old.”’ 

He set the table, which ran across one end of the room, and 
watched her as she turned the omelette. At last he said enig- 
matically: 

“Tf a feller lives long enough and keeps his mouth shet and 
his eyes open he’ll learn a powerful lot, won’t he? I’ve seen 
that word in the newspaper a hundred times, but I’ll be shot 
if I knew that it meant jest aigs.’’ 

Jennie was amused, but too hungry to spend time listening. 
““You may call the men in,’’ she said at length. 

The young man, whose name was Calvin, opened the door 
and said lazily: ‘‘ Fellers, come to grub.’’ 


” said Jennie ingra- 


“And what a nice 


These 


Curtis was examining the guns in the rack. ‘‘ You’re well 
heeled.’’ 

“Haff to be in this country,’’ said Calvin as he followed 
him in. ‘‘ Set down anywhere—that is, I mean anywhere 
the cook says.’’ 

Jennie didn’t like his growing familiarity, but she dis- 
sembled. ‘‘Sit here, George,’’ she said, indicating a chair 
at the end. ‘‘I will sit where I can reach the coffee.’’ 

“Let me do that,’’ said Calvin. ‘‘ Louie, I guess you’re 
not in this game,’’ he said to the guide in the door. 

“* Oh, yes—he’s as hungry as we are. Let him sit down,”’ 
protested Jennie. 

Young Streeter acquiesced. 
you don’t object,’’ he said brutally. 
a moment later. 

All listened. 
mingled with the rattle of a wagon. 
word. 

““That’s the old man, I guess.’? He went to the door and 
raised a peculiar whoop. A voice replied like an echo, and 
soon the wagon rolled up to the door and some one entered 
the front room. A quick, sharp voice cried out: ‘“‘ Whose hat 
is that? Who’s here?’’ 

‘A feller on his way to visit the Agent. 
eatin’ supper.”’ 

A quick, resolute step crossed the floor and Curtis, look- 
ing up, met the keen eyes of a big old man—a ruddy-faced 
rancher of fifty, with hair and beard as white as wool, and 
eyes steel-blue and penetrating as fire. 

‘“Good-evening, sir. Don’t rise. Keep your seats. 
just drop my coat and sit down with you.”’ 

He was so distinctly a man of force that Curtis looked at 
his sister in deep surprise. He had expected to see a loose- 
jointed, slouchy farmer of middle-age, but Joseph Streeter 
was not like his son. He was a person of decision and 
quality. His white hair did not betoken weakness or age, 
for he was in the full vigor of his late manhood. 

“Hello,” he called jovially; ‘‘ biscuit! Cal, 
make these, nor Hosy neither.’’ 

Cal grinned. ‘‘ Well, not by a whole row o’ dogs. 
—lady did ’em.”’ 

Streeter turned his vivid blue eyes on Jennie. ‘‘ I want to 
know ! Well, I’m much obliged. When did you come?”’ 
he asked of Curtis. 

‘* About an hour ago.’’ 

‘Goin’ far? ? 

“Over to the Agency. 

“Friend of the Agent?’’ 

“No, but I have a letter of introduction to him.’ 

Streeter seemed to be satisfied. ‘‘ You’ll find him a very 
accommodating gentleman.”’ 

““So I hear,’’ said Curtis, and some subtle inflection in his 
tone made Streeter turn toward him again. 

““What did I understand your name was?’’ 

peuxtisi 4 

“Where from?”’ 

““San Francisco.’’ 


‘It’s all the same to me if 
“ Hark!’ he called out 


The swift drumming of hoofs could be heard 
Calvin rose with a quick 


He’s in there 


I'll 


you didn’t 


This 
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“Oh, yes. I think I heard Sennett speak of you. This 
biscuit’s mighty good. Couldn’t persuade you to stay here, 
could I?’’ He turned to Jennie with twinkling eyes. 


Jennie laughed. ‘‘I’m afraid not—too lonesome.’’ 

Cal seized the chance to say: “‘ It ain’t so lonesome as it 
looks, now. We’re a lively lot here sometimes ——”’ 

Streeter gave him a glance which stopped him. ‘‘ Cal, 
take Hosy and go over to the camp and tell the boys to hustle 
in about two hundred head o’ cattle. I want to get ’em 
passed on to-morrow afternoon or next day sure.’’ 

Calvin’s face fell. ‘I don’t think I need to go. 
carry the orders just as well as me.’’ 

““T want you to go!’’ was the stern answer, and it was plain 
that he was boss even of his reckless son. 

As he rose to go out Calvin said to Jennie: ‘‘I’1l be here 
to breakfast all right, and I'll see that you get over to the 
Agency.’’ 

““You have a fine location here, Mr. Streeter,’’? remarked 
Curtis after Calvin went out. 

‘J would have only for the d—— Injuns.”’ 

““T suppose they are a nuisance.’’ 

Streeter flamed up. ‘“‘ Here they are, holding some of the 
finest grazing land in the West. Can’t use it themselves and 
won't let any one else use it. They are useless— worse than 
useless. Ought to be wiped out.”’ 

Jennie laughingly interrupted: ‘‘If you are going to dis- 
cuss the Indian question leave the table so that I can wash the 
dishes.”’ 

After the men passed into the front room Calvin appeared 
at the back door with a sly grin. Closing the door between 
the two rooms he said: ‘‘ I’m going to help you do the dishes. 
It’s a mean trick to make a feller cook his own supper and 
then wash the dishes.’”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mind,’’ 
to do.’’ 

““ That'll keep,’’ he replied. 

Jennie was not entirely at her ease with this young fellow, 
but she determined to conceal her distrust. She ordered him 
to his tasks crisply, and interrupted his clumsy compliments 
remorselessly. 

Once he held up his hand in sign to listen. 
They’re at it,’’ he said with a grin. ® 

Streeter’s loud voice could be heard in an explosive ha- 
rangue. ‘‘Eyery public man in the State is with us,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘ and we put it through.’’ 

““The old man makes me tired,’’ said Calvin. 
a-hammerin’ away. 
cue,’ 

“T think I’d better go in and quiet them,’’ said Jennie, 
drying her hands. “‘ You finish wiping these pans.”’ 

ce Let ? em fight it out,’’ said Calvin. 

As Jennie opened the door Streeter was standing before her 
brother, gesticulating fiercely, his face scarlet. 


Hosy can 


said Jennie. ‘‘ You have some work 


‘Hark! 


“Always 
Thinks he’s talkin’ to a whole barbe- 
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‘“They have no rights,’’ he was saying, “‘any more than 
the coyotes! They’ve got to go. They’re in the way. 
They’ve killed the State by their outbreaks.” 

“What has caused the outbreaks?’’ asked Curtis, and his 
tone was cuttingly cool. 4 

Jennie called out, in a soft and gentle voice: “Are you still 
arguing? I think you’d better adjourn the convention till 
to-morrow.’”’ 

Curtis was glad of the interruption, for Streeter’s extreme 
position irritated him exceedingly. 

The old man calmed down at once and inquired: 
tired? I suppose you’d like to turn in.’ 

““T would, indeed,’’ said Jennie. 

When they were alone the brother and sister looked at each 
other in silence—Jennie with big horrified eyes, Curtis with 
an amused comprehension of his sister’s feeling. ‘‘Isn’thea 
pirate? He doesn’t know it, but his state of mind makes him 
indictable for murder on the high seas.’’ 

“George, I don’t like this. We are going to have trouble 
if this old man and his like are not put off this Reservation.’”’ 

““Well, now, we won’t put him off to-night, especially as 
he is a gallant host—but this visit here has put me in touch 
with the cattlemen. I feel that I know their plans and their 
temper very clearly.”’ 

“‘ George, I will not sleep here in this room alone. You 
must make up a cot bed or something. These people make 
me nervous with their guns and Mexican servants.’’ 

“Don’t you worry, Sis; I’ll roll up in a blanket and sleep 
across your doorsill;”’ and this he ai eR ae the 
reasonableness of her fears. 


“* Are you 


SECOND CHAPTER 


HEN Curtis opened his door in the morning he was sur- 

prised to see three or four men sleeping on the floor, 

rolled in their blankets, their heads on their saddles. 

There should have been nothing sinister in this—but he had 

a feeling that he was in a hostile camp. As he stood looking 
at them he saw Calvin pass the kitchen door. 

True to his promise, he was on hand to help get breakfast. 
He had ridden over to the camp and back during the night, 
but did not consider it worth mentioning in the face of an 
opportunity to help a handsome girl fry a strip of bacon. He 
had shaved some time during the night and wore a new shirt, 
and a vivid red silk handkerchief looped about his neck. 

““Where’s my boss?’’ he asked. 

“You mean my sister? She will be with you presently.”’ 

“No hurry. I’m just gettin’ the fire agoin’.’’ Coming 
out into the room he began to kick the sleepers. ‘‘ Roll out, 
here! There’s a lady wants to pass through here, Jack. 
Hosy, get a hustle on you.”’ 

One by one the sleepy cowboys sat up —cursed in low and 
fervent voices, and gathering up their saddles and blankets 
slouched out, yawning and stretching. 

“All clear!’’ called Calvin with a grin. Jennie could not 
help seeing that he was in his best dress for her and she 
greeted him smilingly; he was only a big, handsome boy, 
after all. 

Breakfast was a hurried and rather silent meal, for the 
rancher had work to do as well as Curtis. As they rose from 
the table Jennie said with a smile: “‘ I fear I’1l be obliged to 
ask José to do up the dishes. My brother says it is a long, 
hard ride to the Fort if we get there by noon.”’ 

“ That’s right,’’ said Calvin; “it’s close on thirty miles. v2 

As they were mounting their horses the elder Streeter said 
hospitably: ‘‘If you return this way, Mr. Curtis, make my 
ranch your half-way house.’’ He bowed to Jennie. ‘‘ My 
wife will be here then and you will not be obliged to cook 
your own meals.’’ 

‘““Oh, I have enjoyed it,’’ responded Jennie. 
cook.”’ 

Calvin did not start when they did, but came thundering 
after with a wild, quavering whoop —his horse running close 
to the ground, with ears viciously laid back. The young 
rider made a fine figure as he swept past them, swift as the 
swoop of an eagle. His was the perfection of wild horse- 
manship. He talked, gesticulated, rolled cigarettes, put his 
coat on or off as he rode, without care of his seat. Riding 
was to him more than a habit; it was an instinct. 

““Tt’s all here, Jennie,’’ said Curtis; ‘‘ the wild country, the 
Indian, the gallant scout and the tender maiden.”’ 

“That's just it, George; I’m not the tender maiden. I’m 
too much of a soldier’s daughter to get a thrill —but it is very 
beautiful. Since we left the wagon road it really seems like 
the primitive wilderness.’’ 

“Tt is. This little wedge of Tetong land is untouched by 
the white man. It is all these brave people have saved from 
the settler. Every acre is battle ground. Here within a 
hundred miles are a dozen bloody fields. They made their 
last stand here. The reflux from the coast caught them here, 
and here they fought blindly, desperately.’ 

The girl’s eyes widened. “‘ It’s tragic, isn’t it?”’ 

““Yes, but so is all life— except to Calvin Streeter—and 
even e wants what he can’t get. He told me this morning 
he wanted to go to Chicago and take a fall out of a judge who 
fined him for choking a thief nearly into convulsions. 
There’s his unsatisfied ambition. As he told me about. it he 
snarled like a young wolf.’’ 

It was nearly noon when Calvin halted on the crest of the 
divide and waited for them to come up. They had reached 
the top of the western wall of the Valley of the Elk River—a 
little, trickling stream. All about the crisscrossing trails 
gave evidence that the Tetongs still were horsemen. It was 
a barren land—a land of pine-clad ridges and deep arid 
valleys opening to the north; hot and dusty in summer and 
fiercely cold in winter. Below lay the Agency, occupying the 
quarters of old Fort Smith, which were composed of low log 
buildings set about a parade- -ground. Their red roofs and 
whitewashed walls formed a pleasant picture. 

“The old Fort doesn’t look as it did when I was here in 
188-. It swarmed then with bluecoats. It is now one of the 
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hundred ‘abandoned forts.’ Army days in the Wes 
almost gone. What a waste of human life it was on 
sides!’’ Then with resolute voice he called, ‘‘ Forward! 
As they alternately slid and trotted down the trail, n 
horsemen could be seen coming and going, their gay bla 
sparkling in the clear air. Others on foot were clus 
about the central building where the flag wasedrooping 
tall staff. As his party crossed the stream and entered uy 
the flat land leading to the barracks the Captain’s kee 
searched the ground and the buildings. Pe 
““Needs some policing,’’ he said aloud to Jennie. Bor 
rags, pieces of boards and a couple of dead dogs litte 
vacant space between the river and the Fort. 
As they drew rein at the gate before the office they met twe 
men, one a middle-aged man with a dirty gray beard , 
fat, bloated cheeks, who said blandly: ‘‘ Good- -morning, 
Good- -morning, Miss. Won’t you ’light off?’”’ 
Curtis dismounted. ‘‘ Are you Mr. Sennett?” 
“Tam; what can I do for you?’’ He turned to his 
panion, a tall young man with innocent gray eyes and a 
weak mouth. ‘‘ Clarence, take the lady’s horse. Won’t j 
come in?”’ “a 
‘“ Thank you,’’ said the Captain. ‘I have a little busi 
with you first. I am Captain Curtis of the —th, deta 
actas Agent here. It is an unpleasant duty, but I amor 
to take immediate charge of your desk, and all papers 
books. You will therefore surrender all your keys to m: 
once.”’ ; 
The man’s big red cheeks faded till they were the 
color of his beard—then the angry blood came surging 
till his face was knobby with its weight. 
““T'll be d—— ifI do. It is an outrage!”’ 
Curtis spoke with quiet power. ‘‘ You can’t afford t 
any trouble. I am under strict orders of the Departm 
take you unawares and on no account to let you return te 
office. You can have your choice, either to yield quieth 
at the muzzle of my revolver. I hope, Mr. Sennett, you 
sense enough not to bring on a scene. I’ll show you 
authority when we are in your own house. If you thi n 
moment you will see that instant acquiescence is best.” 
While Sennett hesitated two chiefs, Elk and Two Hi 
drew near. Lifting his hand, Curtis signed swiftly: 
““T am your new Agent. The Great Father has hear 
the old Agent is bad. Iam here to straighten matters ow 
am ‘ Little Eagle’ —don’t youremember? I came with | 
Robe.’ ”’ s 
The faces of the old chiefs lit up with recognition.” “‘, 
we remember! We shake your hands; it is good.” 
The Captain then asked: ‘‘ Who is your interpreted 
you can trust; one who can read also.’ 
The two men looked at each other for a moment, t 
catching sight of a white man who was regarding the scer 
from a doorway, not very distant, Two Horns said, | 
English: ‘‘ Him—Nawson.’ Be 
“e Bring him,’’ said Curtis. 
This man was eager to see what was going on and at 
responded to the summons. As he came up Elk sig 
““ This isour friend; he will read the paper for us.”? 
Curtis said: ‘‘I am Captain Curtis of the —th, detail 
act as Agent here. This is my commission, which I w 
would read to these chiefs.’’ , 
The young man extended his hand. ‘‘I’m glad to 
you, Captain Curtis, very glad indeed.’’ As they sh 
hands he added: ‘‘I’ve read your articles on the sign 
guage with great pleasure. My name is Lawson.” 
Curtis smiled. ‘‘ Not Osborne Lawson! I’m glad to kr 
you. I’ve read your books with delight. This is my s 
Mr. Lawson.”’ 
Mr. Lawson shook hands with Jennie, who liked him 
much, His manner was direct and his voice pleasing. 
was tall, a little stooping, but strong and brown. “‘ 
Captain, what can I do for you?”’ 3 
‘“T want you to read this commission to the chiefs here, 
then I intend to put a guard on the office door. Mr. Seni 
is not to be permitted to reénter his office. These are hi 
measures, but I am a soldier, and must obey orders.” 
Lawson looked thoughtful. ‘‘Isee.’’ He took the pa 
in his hand and said in Docota: ‘‘ It is as this man has 
The Great Father has sent him here to take charge o 
office. Your old Agent’’—pointing to Sennett—‘‘is 
allowed to go back to his office for fear he might hide s 
thing. Have the police put a guard on the door. T 
Captain will try to find out why you have not received y 
rations. This is the secret of this paper and here is th 
nature of the Secretary. This is a true thing and you 
now obey Captain Curtis. We know him,’’ he said, lo 
around him. ‘‘He was the man who commanded 1 
Cheyennes when they were soldiers for the white man.” — 
““Good! Good!”’ said the chiefs. ‘‘We understa 
What shall we do?”’ they signed to Curtis. va 
He replied: ‘‘ Guard the door of the office and of the 
house. Let no one but those I bring, enter. I see the polic 
captain before me. Will you do as I say?’’ he asked. 
““Aye!l?? replied the officer, whose name was Crow. 
‘Then all is said; go guard the door.’’ ¥ 
Sennett and his son had withdrawn a little from the sc 
and were talking in low voices. Having placed themsel 
in the worst possible position they were beginning to k 
alarmed. As the talk reached this point they started to cre 
the road. : 
“Wait a moment, gentlemen,’’ called Curtis. 
are very definite. 1 must precede you. 
desk in your library, Mr. Sennett, which I must search. 
Sennett flamed out in wild wrath: ‘‘ By ——! You go 
far!’’ ‘ 
“Silence!” called Curtis. ‘‘ Another oath and I’ll put yo 
in the guard-house.”’ a 
““Do you suppose I’m going to submit to a thing like t 


It is damnable! You can’t treat me like a criminal, yot 
find.’’ re . 


- 


_ “So far as my knowledge goes, that’s what you are,’’ re- 
plied Curtis. ‘I give you the benefit of the doubt so long 
as you act the gentleman, but you must respect the presence 
f my sister or I’ll gag you.’? And he meant it. After a 
ause he said, in a quieter tone: ‘‘I don’t pretend to judge 
your case, Mr. Sennett; I am obeying orders.”’ 

“T have powerful friends. You will regret this.’’ Sennett 
ontinued to mutter, but the young clerk was as one smitten 


ere childish in their fixed stare of terror. 
_ Lawson at this moment interposed. ‘ 
further, Captain? Command me freely.’’ 
“No, I think not, except to see that the police understand 
the situation.” 
— ‘*Won’t you come to dinner with us?’’ asked Lawson. 
_*T have some artist friends messing with me in one of the old 
_ quarters and our midday meal is nearly ready.”’ 
_ Curtis smiled grimly. ‘“‘ Thank you; I think I must dine 
with Mr. Sennett. My sister may accept your invitation if 
she chooses.’’ 

Lawson replied: ‘““I know the mess will be delighted." 
He called toa boy. ‘‘Sam, take these horses around to the 
corral and give them some 
dinner.’’ 

As Curtis walked over 
to the Agent’s house, side 
by side with Sennett, 
Jennie looked anxious. 

_“ They may do something 
to him.’’ 

Lawson smiled. ‘Oh, 
I don’t think so. They 
are quite cowed, but I’ll 
suggest a guard.’’ He 
turned to Two Horns and 
said in Docota: ‘‘ Father, 

the old Agent is angry. 
The new Agent is brave, 
but he is one against two.”’ 
“T understand,’’ said 
the Chief with a smile, 
and a few minutes later a 
couple of policemen saun- 
_ tered across and took seats 
on the doorstep of the 
| Agent’s house. It was a 
_ sunny place to sit and they 

enjoyed being there very 
much. One of thenr un- 

derstood English and the 
_ other was well able to tell 
an angry word. 


Can I do anything 


f THIRD CHAPTER 
, “ 


e old barracks she ut- 
- tered a cry of amazement. 
_ Outwardly a rude struc- 


ture of whitewashed 
"logs, inwardly the walls 


light. Costly rugs were 
on the floor, Oriental dra- 
B ery shaded the windows, 
and a big divan covered 
with a monstrous bear- 
_ skin filled one corner. A 
huge smoky fireplace 
(which dated back to the 
_ first invasion of the army) 
if occupied one end of the 
=z which had been 
” 
3 


enlarged by the removal 
of a partition. Oil paint- 
ings without frames were 
tacked up against the 
_ walls and the odor of fresh 
_ pigments lingered in the 
air. It was a poor make- 
shift, but it appealed to 
Jennie with great power. 


% 
¥ 
} “This is our meeting- 
= said Lawson. 
4 


ORAWN BY JAY HAMBIOGE 


A plain, quiet little woman entered at this moment with a 
look of inquiry on her face. To her Lawson said: 
“Mattie, this is Miss Curtis, sister of the incoming Agent. 
Miss Curtis, Mrs. Wilcox, our chaperon.’’ As they greeted 
each other he said: ‘‘ There is a story to tell, but Jet’s go in 
to dinner. Where is the Siren?’’ 
“Still in the studio. She never zou/d come to her meals 
if I didn’t drag her away.”’ 
“I’m disposed to try it some day. Will you take charge 
of Miss Curtis? —and IJ will go fetch her.”’ 
Mattie reintroduced herself. ‘‘ Iam Mrs. Wilcox,’’ shesaid 
witha slight smile; ‘‘ but you needn’t call me that; everybody 
calls me Mattie. Iam the chaperon and housekeeper here. 
Mr. Lawson is a writer and is doing some Indian stories, and 
my niece, Elsie Brisbane, who painted these pictures, is going 
to illustrate them for him—at least that is what she came out 
here to do, but she has gone crazy over the color and is paint- 
ing figure pieces.” 

Jennie’s face grew radiant. 
hope they are going to stay a long time. 
here under these conditions.’’ 

Mrs. Wilcox looked grave. 
alarmed over the way the cattlemen talk. 
leave — but come up and get ready for lunch. 
plenty of time to talk that over.”’ 

The house was double, and in military times had been the 
homes of the Colonel and Lieutenant-Colonel respectively. 


“Oh, isn’t that splendid! I 
Ithink I like being 


‘Well, Mr. Lawson says he’s 
We may have to 
There’ll be 
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Later it had been used as the school mess and Agency 
boarding-house, and now, according to Mrs. Wilcox, had 
become a nest of aliens, writers and artists, who had settled 
down in it to fix imperishably in ink and in pigment the fast- 
passing phases of Tetong life. To Jennie the thought was as 
delightful as it was unexpected. 

Miss Brisbane rose languidly to meet her as she reéntered 
the sitting-room. She was tall and distinguished-looking — 
that Jennie perceived in a first glance. She wore a wrapper 
of pale red, belted at the waist with an Indian beaded belt. 
Her hands were slim and white, and her face imperious and 
rather sombre. 

“Tm glad to know you, dear,’’ she said with an assumption 
of cordiality, which drooped away into languor at the end. 
“You must make your home here with us.”’ 

Mrs. Wilcox led the way out to the dining-room, where 
rough white walls were also hung with hasty sketches in oil. 
Clearly Elsie was a worker in spite of her languid manner. 

“Did you do all of these beautiful things?’’ asked Jennie. 

Lawson answered: ‘‘She did, Miss Curtis. Don’t think 
for a moment that Miss Brisbane is dying of heart-trouble or 
even consumption. Her languid manner springs from her 


the earth; as ‘ Elsie Bee Bee,’ as we called her in Paris, she 
finds the noble red man most dashing material. Of course she 
doesn’t know a thing about him either way, but that doesn’t 


matter—there is distinction in doing him, therefore——”’ 
Elsie interrupted him with an imperious gesture, 

“Silence! You shall not poison the mind of this new-found 

friend. They are always chaffing me about my ‘ two natures,’ 


{ don’t know why they devil me so. They always did in 
Paris. They never would take me seriously, but were 
always throwing my wealth in my teeth. I lived as eco- 
nomically as any of them, too.’”’ 

Lawson grinned. ‘‘ Yes. She used to say, ‘I live in two 
rooms’—but such rooms! They were rods wide and the 
gold was laid on instrips. The rugs were of the costliest and 
the furniture a dream. I suppose one of her sofa cushions 
would have fed me for six months.”’ 

““They weren’t stuffed with hay!’’ retorted Elsie, and they 
all shrieked at the implication. 

“Are you an artist, too?’’ asked Jennie of Lawson. 

“JT thought I was then. I found out later that I couldn’t 
draw an obloid sphereogram.”’ 

Altogether the meal went off merrily and Jennie felt very 
well acquainted with 
them as they rose from the 
table. ‘‘I wish George 
could have been with us,”’ 
she said. 

Lawson sympathized. 
“Hard luck —ordered to 
arrest a man, he must go 
dine with him.’’ 

““T don’t understand,’’ 
said Elsie. ‘“*What are 
you talking about ?’’ 

Lawson was explicit. 
“Why, you see, Mr. 
Sennett, your father’s ap- 
pointee, has got mixed in 
his accounts, and Captain 
Curtis arrived this noon 
with orders to arrest him 
and search his desks.’’ 

“Why, how abomina- 
ble! ?? 

“Not at all shh Mr, 
Sennett is an honest em- 
ployee of the Government 
he should be willing to 
be searched. If he isn’t 
he needs all kinds of in- 
vestigation, and he’ll get 
it if my impression of 
Captain Curtis is correct.’’ 

“My father would not 
put a dishonest man in 
this place,’’ cried Elsie. 
“You forget he is my 
uncle.’? She was her 
father’s daughter again 
and her face was flushed 
with passion. “I will 
not listen to such accusa- 
tions.’’ 

“Well, now, we’ll sus- 
pend judgnrent,’’ said 
Lawson, who knew just 
when to begin to change 
his tone... Captain 
Curtis is an officer of the 
regular army, who has 
won great distinction as 
a commander of the Gray 
Horse Troop, and as an 
engineer and map-builder. 
No one will accuse him of 
partiality. His living 
doesn’t depend on pleas- 
ing either Mr. Sennett 


Mr. Lawson shook hands with Jennie or 


theory of repose. When work is finished she insists the 
muscles and brain cells should relax. She’s ahorrible toiler, 
lackadaisical as she appears when resting.”’ 

Jennie glanced at Miss Brisbane to see how she was taking 
this plain talk. She was smiling dreamily, her red, round 
lips sweet asthose of achild. ‘‘ Are you going to live here?’’ 
she asked. 

‘“As long as my brother does.”’ 

““You’re a devoted sister. This is a dreadful place to stay. 
These horrible people —the whites are worse than the reds.’’ 

Jennie opened her eyes wide. ‘“‘ Why, I thought you liked 
them—you’re painting them.’’ She glanced round at the 
walls covered with sketches of squaws and papooses and 
warriors in war-bonnets. 

The artist suddenly blazed forth. ‘‘Oh, I do them, yes— 
but I do them because they’re good material, and because I 
don’t want to paint the same old cows and willows and 
meadows that everybody else does.’’ She was thoroughly 
awake now. “I’ve sworn to succeed, and if the public want 
dirty old Indians Ill give them their fill of them.”’ 

Lawson struck in soothingly. ‘‘ Have a cup of tea, Elsie? 
We know your mind now; eat in peace.’’ He turned to 
Jennie. ‘‘ Miss Brisbane is two warring individuals. She’s 
her father’s daughter and—an artist. When she forgets her 
coal-interests and cattle-ranches and railway stock she’s 
human. Asa daughter of Andrew J. Brisbane, whose hand 
is on all this country, she wants to sweep the red man from 


“studio next door. 


your father. The 
Government has good 
reasons for sending him 
and we must accept his 
judgment.’’ 

Elsie rose in a gust of sudden resolution. ‘‘I say it is an 
outrage! I am going to see Mr. Curtis —— 

- Lawson grew stern. ‘‘I think you would better go to your 
own work. Whatever protest you feel called upon to make 
can be made later. If you like,’’ he said in a gentler voice, 
“‘T will represent you in the matter and go with you to see 
Captain Curtis during the afternoon.’’ 

Elsie, without either accepting or rejecting his offer, left 
the room in silence, her haughty face dark with anger. 

““ Vou were too harsh, Osborne,’’ said Mrs. Wilcox. 

“Tt is time she knew—or rather realized—the kind of 
man Henry Sennett is,’’ replied Lawson. ‘‘I do not intend 
to excuse myself to her.’’ He smiled, but his eyes were not 
entirely humorous as he went out. 

Jennie looked at Mrs. Wilcox keenly and said: ‘‘ Why does 
Mr. Lawson use that tone with Miss Brisbane? Are they 
engaged ?”’ 

Mrs. Wilcox looked grave. ‘‘ That’s just what none of us 
knows. Sometimes I think they are husband and wife—he 
lectures her so. I never saw him so near beingangry. She’s 
a strange girl. She calls me Aunt, but I am really a cousin 
to Senator Brisbane, her father. Mr. Sennett is her uncle by 
marriage. None of us like him; but she always defends him.’’ 

Lawson repented of his harshness and followed Elsie to her 
He found her lying on her divan reading 
“Go away,’’ she said; ‘“‘ I don’t 


” 


a book. She didnot smile. 


(Continued on Page 19) 


The White Invasion of China 
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Return of the Cossacks from the winter campaign of 


1900-1901 in Manchuria. 


Y ENGLISH merchant, a German investigator and an 
A American traveler were sitting under the tree before 
the English Club looking out upon the charming Bay 
of Chefoo. What were they discussing? Russia, of course. 
Everybody is discussing Russia wherever you go, and the 
Manchurian-Siberian Railway as the most conspicuous illus- 
tration of her activity. The Englishman closed an intemper- 
ate assault on Russia as follows: 

“She will flood Oriental markets with goods from Moscow 
and Tver, Smolensk and her other manufacturing centres, as 
she will flood China and the Far East with her soldiers.”’ 

““That opinion seems absurd to me,’’ said the German. 
“it is impossible for freight to be shipped to the Orient 
over the Siberian-Manchurian road. The distance is too 
great, and freight charges, if based on nothing more than 
operating expenses only and without profit, would be too 
heavy. The world’s trade with the Orient, so far as 
European exports to China or any other parts of the Far East 
are concerned, must always continue to be by water.’’ 

The careful student of traffic who goes over the ground will 
agree with this German opinion. The Siberian-Manchurian 
road will bring very little European merchandise into the 
Orient. It is too longa haul. At lowest possible rates, the 
freight charge is so heavy that any thought of competition 
with ship lines, for that class of business, is absurd, for the 
present at least. Large Oriental shipments of freight will 
go westward by the road to Europe, but not the reverse. For 
example: All of the finer brands of tea, which are so much 
injured by moisture when transported by ship, will hereafter 
be shipped very largely by this railroad. Indeed, heretofore 
a large part of this peculiar traffic has been by camel caravan 
across the desert for many weeks until the Siberian Railroad 
was reached, and then by rail. As elsewhere, Oriental exports 
to Europe and all kinds of freights requiring quick dispatch 
will also go by the Siberian Railroad; but European exports 
to the Orient, in whose markets cheapness is an element of 
such moment, must continue to be by water. This is a fact 
of first-class importance to America. We are less than five 
thousand miles from Oriental markets, and our competitors — 
Germany, England, Russia and France—are nearly ten 
thousand miles. Comparatively, Oriental markets are right at 
our door; and comparatively, they are very far away indeed 
from our European rivals. And, for purposes of freight 
traffic, the Siberian-Manchurian Railroad does not bring our 
European competitors any closer to the markets for which we 
are mutually contending. 


The Farsightedness of Russia’s Policy 


“ Why, then,”’ said the Englishman, ‘‘ is Russia building this 
road?—not for fun, I think!’’ ‘‘ Oh, no, not for fun—cer- 
tainly not!” responded the German, ‘‘ but for very farseeing, 
long-headed reasons, in which Russia surpasses us all. In 
the first place, Russia considers nothing hers which she does 
not control in a visible, tangible, material way; in the 
second place, she is always looking one or two centuries 
ahead; in the third place, the Russian people are hardly a 
people yet —they are still in the process of being compounded. 
Our children’s children may find themselves worn out when 
these thick-skulled, hairy, no-nerved Slavs are just coming 
intotheir prime; and, similarly, our posterity may find them- 
selves without markets when the future Russian may find 
himself in the actual possession of the only markets of the 
world now capable of seizure.’ 
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This bit of commercial philosophy is given for what it is 
worth. But, confining ourselves to the Manchurian road at 
present, it appears that it and the Siberian road will serve 
as highways for the introduction of European and American 
products into the very shops of the merchants and homes of 
the people in the interior of Manchuria, and into the markets 
of Siberia itself, until a point is reached where American mer- 
chants cannot afford to ship further westward, and where 
Moscow merchants can afford to pay the railway freights. 
And since America is many thousands of miles nearer to the 
Orient by water than any European rival, including Russia 
herself, these Russian railways through Manchuria and 
Siberia would naturally become the principal distributing 
agencies for American goods. But two circumstances.can 
prevent this result: First, the placing of Port Arthur, Dalni 
and New-Chwang under a Russian tariff so that American 
importers will have to pay heavy duties, whereas Russian 
importers will have to pay nothing at all on landing their 
goods at these Russian-Asiatic ports; or second, a system of 
differential railroad rates by which, even if the ports remain 
open, the goods of every other nation except Russia will have 
to pay such extravagant freight charges that none but Russian 
merchandise can penetrate the interior along the line of the 
road. Neither of these dangers is impending or immediate, 
but they are a possibility of the near future and must be seri- 
ously considered later. But if railway rates remain uniform 
and ports remain open American commerce along the lines 
of these roads will not only be considerably increased, but 
actually multiplied manifold. 


The Possibilities of Trade with China 


““Do you not think that the long-hoped-for reform of inter- 
nal communication in China will begin as a natural result of 
the railroad through Manchuria?’’ was a question asked of 
one of the deepest students of Oriental commerce. (The 
greatest practical difficulty, you know, in extending commerce 
among China’s four hundred millions is to get the goods into 
the interior; an internal transportation tax on foreign goods, 
irregular, exorbitant and corrupt, consumes all the profits 
before imports penetrate two hundred miles from any port. ) 
““Ves,’’ was the reply, “‘I have thought of that myself, and, 
Englishman though I am, I will admit that if the Manchurian 
Railway would break up the ruinous, foolish and villainous 
obstruction to foreign commerce in the interior, the world 
would accept it as a blessing notwithstanding its menace to 
the supremacy of other Powers in the Orient; and no possible 
help to the Chinese could be of such farreaching benefit.’’ 
Let us see just what this means. The Manchurian Railway 
runs through more than two thousand miles of Chinese prov- 
inces mostly populated. Over this spreads that network of 
commercial obstruction which prevents internal foreign com- 
merce all over China. That is to say, that heretofore the 
Chinese merchant who wanted to transport foreign goods from 
one point to another in Manchuria or elsewhere in China has 
had to do it by carts over unimaginable roads (let us rather 
say imaginary roads) or by boats, and has been literally 
“held up’’ every few stages by an irregular collector of illegal 
transportation tax. (This is the famous “ likin’’ tax.) But 
the irregular collector of corrupt transportation tax does not 
“hold up”? the train on the Manchurian Railroad; it thunders 
by him unheeding. The merchant therefore gets his goods as 
quickly as possible to the railway, and, fora fixed and definite 
price, his merchandise is transported to distant points. (Of 
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Chinese soldiers now employed as Russian policemen, 
with quickfiring guns. Interior of Manchuria 


course, however, the regular and lawful “‘likin’’ is paid.) 
Not by any law, therefore, but by the irresistible operations 
of practical progress, the reform of thi§ ancient abuse of the ~ 
whole Empire of China has begun. And when you reflect 
that, if transportation of imports were free throughout the 
Chinese Empire, foreign imports to the Chinese people would — 
increase almost immediately, with little effort, from two hun- — 
dred and fifty million dollars a year (the present amount) to a 
thousand million dollars a year (and this is the conservative 
estimate of the most conservative minds), you will under- 
stand what the working out of such a reform would mean to 
the producers of America, who are nearly five thousand miles 
nearer these markets than any of their competitors. 

Think of America with a Chinese commerce of one hun- 
dred millions a year! And yet, unless our statesmanship is | 
absolutely stupid, (unthinkable thought!), weshall ultimately 
have a greater commerce than that. 4 


The Revolution Wrought by Steel Rails 


The stimulus to the commercial spirit of the people on the 4 
one hand, and the deadening effect upon governmental — 
obstructions on the other hand, which the railroad is producing 


already in Manchuria, are astonishing only because we do not 


think about these things till we are brought face to face with — 
them. The local merchant who thought no market possible to — 
him except that within reach of his cart suddenly finds com- 
mercial limitations lifted, and a demand for his merchandise __ 
hundreds, even thousands, of miles away. The agricultur- 
ist or other producer who sold through his little merchant to 
this little market at no price at all and with no demand sud- 
denly finds that his products are sought for, and at compara-_ 
tively better prices. It would be a low order of mind which — 
did not see the cause for this; and the Chinaman has not a 
low order of mind—commercially, he has a very keen mind. 
He finds the cause of this in a steel railway. From this it 
becomes clear to him that to get to that railway is the best 
thing for him. Therefore he sees for the first time in his life — 
the necessity for good roads. And although the railroad is in 
process of construction, and although freight is, as yet, only — 
hauled along the southern divisions, and then only as a matter 
of obliging merchants and not as a matter of business, little — 
branches. of highway are already springing up and out from — 
this steel spinal column of commerce like growing trade ~ 
nerves. As yet, of course, the improvement on these 
roads amounts to little. You would not notice it unless you 
were looking for it. But it is a safe prophecy that within ten 
years from the completion of the Manchurian Railway fairly 
passable roads will lead from every station for long distances — 
into the interior; and from these roads others will gradually — 
branch off. And so, populations hitherto segregated from — 
their fellow-men will be brought into human contact with the — 
other inhabitants of the earth. If this is not the practical 
spread of what is called civilization, where and how can we — 
find the practical spread of civilization? ' 
Good roadsinChina! Freetransportation of exports through — 
the interior of China! Five years ago no serious thinker 
upon the development of commerce in the Orient would have 
even talked to you about those subjects, so impossible would 
he have declared them. For the roads of China (and — 
Manchuria is a part of China) are impassable sloughs of mire 
in the rainy season and almost impassable rivers of dust when 
the weather is dry. Only in winter is transportation in 
Manchuria practicable. Then the solidly frozen earth makes 


a firm road-bed and the snow gives possibility of speed. In 
his respect Manchurian roads are like Russian roads; but in 
all other seasons— well, an attempt was made to drive toa 
Chinese town three miles from the point where the Russians 
were building a railway grade, but it had been raining for 
_ two days, and the cart sank to its bed and the ponies to their 
bellies before the start was fairly made. The road was 
impracticable, and that town was cut off from the world. 
“The theory of the Chinese Government concerning roads 
has been that if there were no roads insurrection would be 
less probable and each community would be more firmly 
_ rooted to its own village,’’ explained a gentleman of forty 
moors: acquaintance with China and Manchuria. And the 
- following patriotic reason was given by the Governor of one 
ff of the Manchurian provinces: 
_ “If we had good roads, the Russians or any other invader 
could march right down into the heart of our country. To 
build a fine road through Manchuria or any other part of 
China would be to invite invasion by our foreign enemies.’’ 
So you see, Chinese logic makes the building of fine high- 
ways the very substance of treason; and all this is so. 
~ ‘“T can tell you one result of the Manchurian Railroad,”’ 
said the principal American agent for locomotives, steel rails 
and the like. ‘“‘ America has sold the Manchurian road 
several millions of dollars’ worth of engines and machinery 
and rails, and other railroad materials. In this respect, at 
least, the Russians are still buying in the best and cheapest 
market, and the best and cheapest market in the world is our 
own. It is not so with the Germans,’’ he continued. ‘‘ We 
underbid every one for the railway materials and other steel 
products for the German works at Kiaochou and the German 
lines in the province of Shan-Tung, but we did not get the 
contract. The German official explained to me that the 
German manufacturers demanded that preference be given to 
them; and it was given to them.”’ 

And so it is. ‘“‘ Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
No. 19510—1900’’ —this legend in good American language 
and good American letters on a good American engine run- 
ning on good American rails, spiked down to a Russian rail- 
way grade in Chinese Manchuria! Sordid or not, the feeling 
of national pride is very strong within the American breast 
when this spectacle presents itself. It was seen many times 
in Manchuria during the summer of t901. When the road is 
opened next spring you may see it for yourself. For most of 
the equipment for the Manchurian Railway is American; a 
‘small percentage of it is French, very little of it is Russian. 
Mature reflection will convince any man who has been through 
the locomotive works of Russia and considered the extent of 
her railroad lines that she cannot, for many years to come, 
supply her needed railway equipment. Certainly thisis true 
of all the Manchurian and Trans-Baikal Siberian lines. After 
a while, maybe, she can supply her own needs. And, by the 
way, it is the ‘“‘ afterwhile’’ that Russia is always thinking 
about. If Russia would think more about the present than 
the future, andif America thought more about the future than 
the present, the present condition of one and the future condi- 
tion of the other would be bettered. 


At Notable Experiment in Self-Government 


But what of the people? Just this of them, then. They are 
_ being brought into relation with the rest of the world—and 

do you know of any better method of civilization than that? 

They are being given work of which they 
never dreamed before. Wants are being 

created in their breasts which the commer- 
cial activities of all mankind will be called 
| uponto satisfy. Better clothing, better food, 
elbow-touch and mind-contact with their fel- 
lows—so much for the people of Manchuria 
is this railway beginning to do. Fate, 
which is weaving its great web of civiliza- 
tion around the globe, has picked up at last 
this neglected strand of people, and the 
shuttle is already carrying it back and for- 
ward and making it a part of the fabric of 
material human progress. 

Again, what of the people? They are 
_ being given order without favoritism, and 
| justice without purchase, for the first time 
| 


in hundreds of years. Not only so, but ex- 
periments in self-government are being 
tried. It will surprise Americans to know 
that in Manchuria the Russians established 
in one town local self-government, the mayor 


General Cierpitsky addressing troops at the close of the 
Mukden campaign against the bandits, August, 1900 
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and all the town officials being elected by ballot by Chinese 
residents with no limitation except that of a property qual- 
ification. So contrary, so antagonistic to all previous opin- 
ions was this statement, that very careful personal inves- 
tigation was made of it, and it was found to be entirely 
true. This experiment was ordered by Lieutenant-General 
Tchitehchagoff, Military Governor of the Maritime Provinces 
at Vladivostok. (Local self-government exists in Russia; 
indeed it is the claim and boast of the Slavophiles that local 
self-government, as seen in the Russian mir, is the original 
as it is the most perfect expression of local self-govern- 
ment.) Opinions vary as to the success of the experiment. 
Some enthusiastic champions of the Russian ideas of local 
self-government claim that it worked well. The majority of 
practical men claim that it was almost a failure. 

Carefully formed opinion from the best sources of informa- 
tion is that the experiment was unsuccessful in every respect. 
It was first taken hold of with eagerness as children handle a 
new toy; but, after all, it was inconsistent with Oriental ideas. 
And it must be remembered that if any one can successfully 
inaugurate local self-government among Asiatics, the 
Russians can do it; for the Russians have an affinity for the 
Asiatics, a deeply hidden kinship even, and the Russian 
self-government knits into the Chinese system of non- 
government quite naturally. The Anglo-Saxon system of 
self-government, on the contrary, is not natural to Asiatics, 
and must be pounded and riveted and ironed on to them. 
Another fact is noticeable in connection with this experiment. 
It was tried in one region which never had been in revolt 
against Russian authority, and the place was quite near 
Russian territory itself. It was exactly as if the Russian 
boundary line had been thrown like a lasso about the little 
Manchurian town where this experiment was tried. 


The Mighty Benefits of ‘‘ Land Stealing”’ 


The chaplain of a British regiment stationed at Hongkong 
was entertaining a mixed party, in which were Germans, 
Frenchmen, Scotchmen and Americans, with denunciations 
of nearly all modern governments for what he termed “‘ steal- 
ing the land”’ of other people. It was on board a steamship 
owned by the Chinese Merchants’ Company, plying between 
Tien-Tsin and Shanghai. This company had among its 
stockholders such men as Li Hung Chang, Sheng and others 
of that commercial quality. It was, and now is, making very 
heavy dividends upon the investment, and this is only possible 
through the foreign commercial invasion of China. Accord- 
ing to this good man England had ‘‘ stolen’’ Egypt from the 
Egyptians and Hongkong from the Chinaman; Germany had 
‘stolen’? Kiaochou from the Chinaman; Russia had 
“stolen’’? Manchuria from the Chinaman; Holland had 
“stolen’’ Java from the Malay and America had “‘stolen’’ 
the Philippines from the Filipino. It was the talk with which 
Americans have become familiar during the last two cam- 
paigns, though sounding strangely at Hongkong. 

Suddenly an American merchant, who had sat silently 
smoking his cigar, interrupted the English protestor against 
the expanding activity of modern nations and said: ‘‘I can- 
not permit you to talk like that without raising my voice in 
protest. In my own lifetime I have almost seen Hongkong 
changed from a barren rock with a few fishermen’s huts cling- 
ing around its base to the great centre of the commerce of 
half the world—transformed from a focus of squalor to one 


General Cierpitsky ; Mr. Girshmann, Administrator of the Southern Manchuria Railway, 
Russian Master of Distance and Chinese laborer at the side 


and Senator Beveridge. 


An example of Russian construction built to stay. 
A massive stone culvert over a s/ender stream 
across the Manchurian right of way 


of the most prosperous spots on the globe. I have been in 
Kiaochou when it was one of the most neglected and poverty- 
stricken ports in the world, and that was only four or five 
years ago, too. This summer I was there again (or rather at 
Tsing-tau, its port) and saw Germany spending millions of 
dollars on modern improvements, erecting hotels, warehouses, 
building railroads, and-generally giving work at good wages 
to a population who, less than a decade ago, were literally 
starving. In Manchuria, Russia is spending one hundred and 
fifty million dollars on one of the most notable railway con- 
structions of the world or of history, and additional sums in 
the establishment of civilized authority. In Egypt a miracle 
greater than the miracles of Aaron has been wrought by 
English organization. It makes one impatient to hear men 
called thieves who are spending their best energies in spread- 
ing the conditions of civilization. To those who are or have 
been on the ground, it is impossible to listen with patience to 
talk of Russia stealing Manchuria, of Germany stealing 
Shan-Tung, of England stealing Hongkong from the Chinese, 
or of the Dutch stealing Java and the Americans stealing the 
Philippines. One might as well say that to take a vagrant 
child from the streets, with which it is satisfied, and place it 
in cleanly and improving surroundings of which it hitherto 
knew nothing and for which it has no desire, is to steal from 
it its natural condition and birthright.”’ 


Huge Payments for Right of Way 


Speaking of stealing the land suggests a fact of immense 
interest and fertilizing information, to wit: not one foot of 
the right of way eccupied by the Russian railway throughout 
Manchuria, which was.owned and occupied by private per- 
sons, was taken without compensation. Not only that, but 
the compensation was agreed to—often fixed —by the owner 
of the land. The railway company or the Russo-Chinese 
Bank (these are the ostensible builders of the road, and we 
shall come to this in a subsequent paper) left the securing of 
the right of way to the officials of the Chinese Government 
themselves. The Russians understand well these officials, 
and the officials understand well their people. The Russians 
remember how the English-built road at Shanghai was torn 
up by order of the officials at the hands of a frenzied popula- 
tion the day after the period provided for in the contract had 
expired—torn up and twisted and demolished, and thrown 
into the river. So the Russians came to an understanding 
with the Chinese officials; and before that even the Russian 
Government had come to an understanding with the Chinese 
Government (for this road is built under a contract to which 
the Chinese Government is a party). And the Chinese 
officials, thus brought into sympathy with the Russians, and 
remembering the intense prejudice of the people against 
railways and mindful of their vivid superstitions, satisfied first 
of all the pockets of the landowners. Not a foot of the private 
land has been touched by the Russians for which its full price 
has not been paid, and in some instances more than its full 
price. Personal and independent investigation was made of 
this fact. Forexample: three thousand rubles had been paid 
for one tract of thirty acres —that is, a hundred rubles, or fifty 
dollars in gold, an acre. Higher prices than this were paid 
in some instances. The average price paid for good and bad 
land was twenty rubles an acre, or ten dollars in gold. 

Sometimes the railroad will make strange little deflections 
to avoid a clump of trees; but it is not the trees which the 
road is avoiding, it is the grades of which 
the little grove is the monument. (A Man- 
churian landscape is exquisitively beautiful, 
made so by clumps of trees, and each clump 
of trees marks a burying-ground; it is the 
survival of an ancient and noble sentiment 
which makes the Chinaman wish to repose 
beneath the shades of the green foliage. ) 
Sometimes, though, the expense of avoid- 
ing these burying-grounds was too great, 
and the railroad had to pay the family their 
own price for the land where their ancestors 
were buried. Then the remains were 
exhumed and placed elsewhere. 

Of course, there are long stretches of the 
road through uninhabited plains and moun- 
tains for which nothing at all was paid. Parts 
of the line running through northwestern 
Manchuria, for example, traverse prairies 
whose soil is impregnated with alkall. 
Nobody lives there. Nobody lives in the 
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A typical bit of Manchurian countryside. “ Each clump 


of trees marks a burying-ground ” 


The Purification of Party Politics 


By Carter H. Harrison 


Mayor of Chicago 


begin at the bottom and work within party lines. 

These conditions seem imperative, almost absolute. 
The former is well-nigh self-evident, and the latter calls for 
comparatively little argument to convince those who are rea- 
sonably familiar with practical politics of its soundness. 

In the United States the township and the precinct are the 
foundation-stones of the civic, and therefore of the political 
or party, structure. One represents the smallest unit in the 
country, the other in the city. Upon these rests the whole 
political system of the land. If these are sound, the whole 
structure will stand; if rotten, 
edifice is jeopardized. Or, slightly to vary the metaphor, 
let it be said that the township and the precinct are the stones 
from which every political and party organization must be 
constructed. If these least and elemental units are of good 
material the soundness of any structure into which they are 
builded is insured. 

In other words, no practical politician needs to be reminded 
that the “‘ dirty work ”’ of politics is done in the precinct and 
the township, and if effectively done all other ramifications 
and results will take care of themselves. When the reformer 
understands this as thoroughly as does the ‘‘ worker,”’ the 
largest lesson in political house-cleaning will have been 
learned. Here is where the ‘‘ worker,’”’ for partisan success 
and spoils, for personal vindication or for reform, comes into 
direct and personal contact with the voter and exerts his 
influence, of whatever sort he may employ. No matter 
whether the election be national, state, district or “‘ local,”’ 
the townships and the precincts determine the result, and if 
these are kept in the ranks of clean politics the result will be 
wholesome and desirable. It is, in fact, almost impossible to 
draw the line between municipal and state and national 
politics, or to determine where the first leaves off and the 
latter two begin. And for this reason I shall not attempt, in 
this short discussion of how party politics may be purified, to 
go outside the municipal field for observation from which to 
draw arguments and conclusions. 


PP vesin: a reform, to be permanent and effective, must 


fin Epitaph of ‘‘Independent Movements”’ 


I have always held that lasting reforms must be within party 
lines because the party seems to be the most enduring form 
of political crystallization. There is, in other words, no 
security on the political market which offers so stable and 
tempting a medium for the permanent investment of influence 
as that which bears the title of ‘‘party organization.’’ 
Consequently this is the prize for which the alert and 
resourceful reformer will contend. 

Often, no doubt, the man who is fighting for better pol- 
itics may gain his point more quickly through the medium of 
an “‘ Independent Movement;’’ but the advantage is lost as 
readily as it is gained—and generally more so. The history 
of Independent Movements in politics is made up of extracts 
copied from the tombstones of dead and buried reforms. 

Men move along party lines almost as irresistibly as they 
obey the law of gravitation. For the moment some spasm 
of reform may throw them in an opposite direction, but the 
impetus is soon lost and they speedily return to the “ party 
fold.’’ And often this return is with unpleasant concussion 
and serious results to the individual. The Independent 
Movement is against the established current of political 
activity instead of with it, and he who would work a lasting 
purification of the political stream would better cleanse the 
source of one of these currents than waste his energies in 
trying to settle the impurities by attempting to run the 
waters through a sieve of reform, which will be carried away 
by the currents sooner or later. There are political wolves 
in every community, and so, it appears to me, the reformer 
who works outside party lines is able, at best, only to frighten 


then the safety of the entire, 
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them away for the time, 
while the man who mas- 
ters them inside party 
lines has a far better 
chance of drawing their 
fangs and rendering them 
permanently harmless, 

It may be urged by 
some that party lines are 
fast disappearing in the 
field of municipal poli- 
tics. Though there are 
notable instances of this 
kind, such a tendency is 
by no means common, 
and the possibility that it 
will become general is 
exceedingly remote. 

It is impossible to 
name the first step which 
must be taken in the line 
of political reform al- 
ready suggested without 
incurring the criticism of falling into tedious commonplace 
and wearisome repetition. But almost every valuable idea 
has been reiterated to the limit of endurance before being 
made generally operative. Therefore I do not hesitate to 
repeat the statement upon which every earnest and practical 
reformer has rung the changes of oratory and argument: The 
first step in the cleansing of politics is to arouse the interest 
and enthusiasm of those who are now indifferent to local 
party affairs. All students of the problem are agreed on this 
as the first result to be attained; but those who have any idea 
regarding the method by which this is to be attained differ 
widely, anda lack of definite plans seems generally to prevail. 


The Surest Way to Arouse the Sleepers 


A thoughtful study of human nature should and does afford 
some suggestions of a practical sort. Nothing so arouses the 
activities of the average young man of this country as a little 
responsibility with its inevitable accompaniment of authority. 
In business, politics and society these two elements always 
go together, and I believe they furnish the key to the political 
enthusiasm of a large class of young men who are now indif- 
ferent to political and party affairs, who are unattached to 
any township, precinct or ward organization, and who hold 
themselves aloof from personal participation in the scramble 
of ‘‘ small politics.”’ 

Those young men whose influence would do most to purify 
the turgid currents of politics—men of good education, of 
trained intellect and morals, of business or social standing — 
are the very ones who are not now interested in practical 
politics. Broadly speaking, they are accustomed to positions 
of some responsibility in the world of affairs, and are not 
attracted to any movement in which they are to act the part 
of nonentities. 

Though some might hold that patriotism, pure and simple, 
should be a sufficient motive to inspire their enthusiastic serv- 
ice, a Slight knowledge of human nature is enough to tell us 
that there must be other and more distinctly personal ele- 
ments of inspiration, without which they will become 
“weary in well doing.’’ Here is where responsibility and 
authority enter into the problem. This view forces the ques- 
tion: In what manner may provision be made for placing 
responsibility, authority and recognition upon the shoulders 
of political novices, the fresh recruits from the class of young 
men previously disinterested in politics? 

It is unreasonable to expect that the party ‘‘ wheel horses ”’ 
and the political pot-hunters who have lived by their craft 
through many seasons are going to be crowded out of camp, 
without a protest, by the young “‘silk stocking ’’ and reform 
recruits. This brings about a situation in which, on the one 
hand, we have the self-respecting young man who is accus- 
tomed to “‘ doing things,’’ and who is debarred by disposi- 
tion and training from going into any enterprise where he is 
a mere pawn without recognition or responsibility. On the 
other hand we have the pot-hunters who have already pre- 
émpted the responsible places all along the line. 

Nothing is so well calculated to relieve and remedy this 
situation, it seems to me, as a recasting of present forms of 
party organization along lines which shall give to the latter 
greater elasticity and democracy. More positions of move- 
ment and responsibility in the lower ranks of the organiza- 
tion should be provided — positions which may be filled with 
self-respect by the spirited and intelligent young recruits who 
have formerly held aloof from politics. This would cause 
the newcomer to feel that he was not a mere nonentity, and 
that his worth was recognized and valued. Such a feeling 
would be sure to arouse his enthusiasm and inspire him to 
work for promotion. From the bottom to the top its influence 
would be felt throughout the whole structure. 

Under the wholesome operation of such a movement it 
would be reasonable to expect that a decided change in polit- 
ical methods would be effected, although the change would no 
doubt be gradual and require considerable time. Now, for 
example, the members of the County Central Committee are 
selected in convention and the names are almost invariably 
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picked by the “‘ bosses”? in power. With the more elas’ 
organization suggested it would be easily possible to ha 
the members of this committee selected at the ward primari 
The same plan would be equally, if not more, feasible with 
the ward and precinct. Only the practical politician ea 
appreciate what possibilities for political purification wou 
be opened up by this change alone. It would clear the way 
for the clean and upright young men of the new order to “ get | 
to the front,’’ and by the same token the professional pot- 
ane would be crowded to the rear into their rightful places 
““hewers of wood and drawers of water.’’ 
Uiiode the whole line of promotion it would become a case 
of ‘‘the survival of the fittest,’’ and the worthiest would go 
with the party, instead of against it, toward the highest 
places in political life. 


The Money:-Getting Spirit the Bane of Politics 


Probably the strongest influence for bad politics in this 
country is our mad passion for money-getting. This I regard 
as the most serious defect in the American character. AIL 
other ambitions are made subservient to the race for wealth. 
Boys are crowded into college at a very early age so that they 
may be the quicker crammed through those institutions i 
order to waste no more time in beginning their careers a 
money-getters. Contrast this custom with the practice which 
prevails in the countries of the Old World. There a young 
man is taught to regard politics as an honorable field in 
which the young man of good birth and position may uphold 
the honor of his family and station, and possibly add to its 
lustre. He lives in an atmosphere calculated to stimulate 
him to an honorable ambition instead of a huge fortune. He 
is taught that a clean and successful career in politics which 
will reflect credit upon his forebears and his descendants isa 
greater achievement than the amassing of much wealth. ; 

Not only does this mercenary atmosphere in our country 
result in keeping the most desirable ybung men in business 
and out of politics, but it also influences the shifty and unde- 
sirable to go into politics as they would into trade, wholly for. 
the financial gain to be had by trickery and corruption. In_ 
the parlance of the professional ward worker, “‘ everybody’s 
on the make;’’ and he feels justified in living up to the a 
vailing motive and standard in this matter. 

There is such a thing, however, as a laudable ambition to — 
serve the public, although the cant of the political hypocrites — 
has rendered an avowal of such a sentiment almost a gratui- — 
tous absurdity. But gradually this suspicion of the motives 
of men who go into politics with the capital of a good char- 
acter and reputation is being removed. Every young man of 
integrity and standing who makes his way to a position of — 
prominence helps to this end. In both parties there have, of 
late, been notable examples of this kind of achievement— — 
and none more conspicuous than that of President Roosevelt. — 


The Brightening Outlook for Pure Politics 


To arouse young men of high ideals to an active participa- — 
tion in politics, and to give them, from the start, positions in 
the party organization worthy of their character and abilities 
seems to me the surest and most enduring method of purify- 
ing politics. When the recent war with Spain brought out a 
call for recruits thousands of the best young men in America — 
responded and confessed their ambition to win honor on the — 
field of battle. The day is surely coming when the youth of 
this country will recognize the fact that political life has as_ 
many and as honorable victories as war, and that they are far 
more enduring. Then it will be possible not only to enlist — 
men of fortune, but, what is more important, men of the high- — 
est moral and intellectual type to fight the battles of clean 
politics in every township, precinct, ward and district of this 
country. In proof of this it is only necessary to look at the 
change which has taken place in the personnel of the ci 
Council of Chicago. 

Only a few years ago it was a serious and unqualifedl 
reproach to any man to belong to that body. Then a few 
young men of high ideals and splendid abilities became 
interested in practical politics. They saw that reform must 
come from the bottom up, instead of from the crust down, 
and they took hold of precinct and ward work with the result — 
that.several of their number were sent to the Council and 
made brilliant records, which gave some still higher honors” 
and prepared the way for others of their kind to crowd out 
the gamesters. 

Along with every wave of reform, especially of the ‘‘ 
pendent’’ order, is heard a popular outcry against ‘‘ the — 
machine.’’ This is often if not generally misleading, for the 
trouble is not that there is a ‘‘ machine,’’ or an organization, © 
but that the machine is made up of corrupt instead of honest — 
men. The supineness of the average citizen is the funda- © 
mental cause of the corruption of the machine. Let the 
honest citizen bestir himself and the machine will be trans- 
formed from an instrument of evil into an agency for good. — 

In the work of political purification it is almost impossible 
to exaggerate the influence of genuine civil service. Every 
removal of spoils as an incentive for political activity is a step 
in the direction of pure politics. As this work advances there 
is less for the party pot-hunters to feed upon, less to excite 
their cupidity, and they naturally drop out of the ranks. ry 
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N SPITE of all the profound problems 
which the serious people of the world are 
propounding to us for solution, we must 
eventually come around to the idea that a 
good portion of humanity’s time is taken 
up with enjoying itself. The wiser part 
of the world has calmly accepted the 
adage that ‘‘ All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,’’ and has decided not to 
be dull. It seems to be the commonly 
accepted belief, though, that the colored 
people of the country have not fallen into 
this view of matters since emancipation, 
but have gone around being busy and 
looking serious. It may be heresy to say 
it, but it is not the truth. 

The people who had the capacity for 
great and genuine enjoyment before 
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Dunbar emancipation have not suddenly grown 
Rak. into grave and reverend philosophers. 


There are some of us who believe that 
there are times in the life of a race when a dance is better 
than a convention, and a hearty laugh more effective than a 
Philippic. Indeed, as a race, we have never been a people to 
i let the pleasures of the moment pass. Any one who believes 
that all of our time is taken up with dealing with knotty 

problems, or forever sbearing around heavy missions, is 
| doomed to disappointment. Even to many of those who think 
and feel most deeply the needs of their people is given the 
gift of joy without folly and gayety without frivolity. 
_ Nowhere is this more clearly exemplified than in the social 
doings of the Negro in Washington, the city where this aspect 
of the colored man’s life has reached its highest development. 
| Here exists a society which is sufficient unto itself —a society 
which is satisfied with its own condition, and which is not 
asking for social intercourse with whites. Here are homes 
finely, beautifully and tastefully furnished. Here come to- 
gether the flower of colored citizenship from all parts of the 
‘country. The breeziness of the West here meets the refine- 
‘ment of the East, the warmth and grace of the South, the 
culture and fine reserve of the North. Quite like all other 
_ people, the men who have made money come to the capital 
to spend it in those social diversions which are not open to 
them in the smaller and more provincial towns. With her 
sister city, Baltimore, just next door, the Negro in Washington 
forms and carries on a social life which no longer can be 
laughed at or caricatured under the name ‘‘ Colored Sassiety.”’ 


‘The term isstill funny, but now it has lost its pertinence. 
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A Society Sufficient to Itself 

The opportunities for enjoyment are very numerous. Here 
_ we are at the very gate of the South, in fact we have begun ~ 
| to feel that we are about in the centre of everything, and that 

“nobody can go to any place or come from any place without 
_ passing among us. When the soldiers came home from the 

Philippines last summer, naturally they came here, and great 

were the times that Washington saw during their stay. Ata 
dinner given in honor of the officers two Harvard graduates 
met, and, after embracing each other, stood by the table and 
gave to their astonished hearers the Harvard yell at the top 

of their voices. One was a captain of volunteers, and the 
other, well, he is a very dignified personage, and now holds 
fa high office. 
é And just here it might not be amiss to say that in the 
social life in Washington nearly every prominent college in 
| the country is represented by its graduates. Harvard, Yale, 
| Princeton, Cornell, Amherst, Pennsylvania, with women from 
Smith, Wellesley, Cornell, Oberlin, and a number of others 
pot less prominence. 

_ The very fact of our being so in the way of traffic has 
P brought about some very amusing complications. For 
_ instance, and this isa family secret, do any of you uninitiated 

know that there were three inaugural balls? The whites 
could only afford one, but we, happy-go-lucky, pleasure- 
loving people, had to have two, and on the same night. 
There were people coming here from everywhere, and their 
_ friends in the city naturally wanted to show them certain 
courtesies, which was right and proper. But there are 
cliques, and more cliques, as everywhere. else, and these 
cliques differed strenuously. Finally, they separated into 
factions: one secured the armory, and, the other securing 
another large hall, each gave its party. And just because 
each tried to outdo the otker, both were tremendous successes, 
though the visitors, who, like the dying man, had friends in 
both places, had to even up matters by going first to one and 
then the other, so that during the whole of that snowy March 
night there was a good-natured shifting of guests from one 
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ballroom to the other. Sometimes the young man who hap- 
pened to be on the reception committee at one place and the 
floor committee at the other got somewhat puzzled as to the 
boutonniére which was his insignia of office, and too often hap- 
less ones found themselves standing in the midst of one asso- 
ciation with the flower of the other like a badge upon his lapel. 

Each faction had tried the other’s mettle, and the whole 
incident closed amicably. 


The War of the Social Cliques 


One of the beauties and one of the defects of Washington life 
among us is this very business of forming into cliques. It is 
beautiful in that one may draw about him just the circle of 
friends that he wants, who appeal to him, and from whom he 
can get what he wants; but on the other hand, when some 
large and more general affair is to be given which comprises 
Washington not as a home city, but rather as the capital of 
the nation, it is difficult to get these little coteries to disinte- 
grate. The only man who is perfectly safe is the one who 
cries, ‘‘ The world is my clique!’’ and plunges boldly into 
them all. 

Of course, there are some sets which could never come 
together here. And we are, in this, perhaps imitators; or is 
it the natural evolution of human impulse that there should 
be placed over against each other a smart set?—yes, a smart 
set, don’t smile—and a severe high and mighty, intellectual 
set, one which takes itself with eminent seriousness and looks 
down on all the people who are not studying something, or 
graduating, or reading papers, or delivering lectures as friv- 
olous. But somehow, in spite of this attitude toward them, 
the smart young and even the smart old people go on having 
dances, teas and card parties, and talking small talk, quite 
oblivious of the fact that they are under the ban. 

Washington has been card crazy this year, and for the first 
time on record the games did not end with the first coming of 
summer, but continued night after night as long as there was 
anybody in town to play them. For be it known that we also 
put up our shutters and go to the mountains or seashore, 
where we lie on the sands or in the open air and get tanned, 
if our complexions are amenable to the process, and some of 
them are. 

There are to my knowledge six very delightful card clubs, 
and I know one couple who for twenty-five years have had 
their friends in for cards on every Thursday night in the 
autumn and winter. If the charitable impulse overtakes us 
there is a run on the department stores of the city for bright 
new decks of cards and bisque ornaments, the latter to be 
used as prizes in the contests to which the outside world is 
invited to come and look on. 

Even after the shutters are put up, when our Negro lawyers 
lay aside their documents, and our doctors put their summer 
practice on some later sojourner in town, the fever for the 
game follows the people to their summer resorts, and the old 
Chesapeake sees many a game of whist or euchre under the 
trees in the daytime or out on lantern-lighted porches at 
night. 

But let no one think that this diversion has been able to 
shake from its popularity the dances. And how we dance 
and dance, summer and winter, upon all occasions, whenever 
and wherever we can. Even when, as this year, we have not 
been compelled by the inauguration of a President to give 
something ‘‘ socially official,’’ there is enough of this form of 
amusement to keep going the most earnest devotee. There 
are two leading dancing clubs formed of men, and one which 
occasionally gives a dance, but mostly holds itself to itself, 
formed of women. The two first vie with each other winter 
after winter in the brilliancy of their affairs, one giving its 
own especial welcome dance with four assemblies; the other 
confining itself to one or two balls each year. 


Not the Comic Balls We Know 


Do not think that these are the affairs which the comic papers 
and cartoonists have made you familiar with; the waiters’ 
and coachmen’s balls of which you know. They are good 
enough in their way, just as are your butchers’ picnics and 
your Red Men’s dances, but /hese are not of the same ilk. 
It is no ‘‘ You pays your money and you takes your choice”’ 
business. The invitations are not sent to those outside of one 
particular circle. One from beyond the city limits would be 
no more able to secure admission or recognition without a 
perfect knowledge of his social standing in his own commu- 
nity than would Mrs. Bradley-Martin’s butler to come to an 
Astor ball. These two extremes are not so far apart, but the 
lines are as strictly drawn. The people who come there to 
dance together are people of similar education, training and 
habits of thought. But, says some one, the colored people 
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have not yet either the time or the money for these diversions, 
and yet without a minute’s thought there come to my mind 
four men, who are always foremost in these matters, whose 
fortunes easily aggregate a million dollars. All of them are 
educated men with college-bred children. Have these men 
not earned the right to their enjoyments, and the leisure for 
them? There are others too numerous to mention who are 
making five or six thousand a year out of their professions or 
investments. Surely these may have a little time to dance? 

There is a long distance between the waiter at a summer 
hotel and the man who goes down to a summer resort to rest 
after a hard year as superintendent of an institution which 
pays him several thousand a year. In this connection it 
afforded me a great deal of amusement some time ago to read 
from the pen of a good friend of mine his solemn comments 
upon the Negro’s lack of dramatic ability. Why? Because 
he had seen the waiters and other servants at his summer 
hotel produce a play. Is it out of place for me to smile at the 
idea of any Harriet of any race doing The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray ? 

View us at any time, but make sure that you view the right 
sort, and I believe you will not find any particular racial stamp 
upon our pleasure-making. Last year one of the musical so- 
cieties gave an opera here, not perhaps with distinction, but 
brightly, pleasantly, and as well as any amateur organization 
could expect to give it. Each year they also give an oratorio 
which is well done. And, believe me, it is an erroneous idea 
that all our musical organizations are bound up either ina 
scientific or any other sort of study of rag-time. Of course, 
rag-time is pleasant, and often there are moments when there 
are gathered together perhaps ten or twelve of us, and one 
who can hammer acatchy tune, rag-time or not, on the piano 
is a blessed aid to his companions who want to two-step. 
But there, this is dancing again, and we do not dance always. 

Indeed, sometimes we grow strongly to feel our importance 
and to feel the weight of our own knowledge of art and art 
matters. We are going to be very much in this way this 
winter, and we shall possibly have some studio teas as well as 
some very delightful at-homes which will recall the reign, a 
few years ago, of a bright woman who had a wealth of social 
tact and grace, and at whose Fridays one met every one worth 
meeting resident here and from the outside. The brightest 
talkers met there and the best singers. You had tea and bis- 
cuit, talk and music. Mostly your tea got cold and you for- 
got to munch your biscuit because better things were calling 
you. This woman is dead now. Her memory is not sad, but 
very sweet, and it will take several women to fill her place. 


A Season of Literature, Music and Art 


There are going to be some pleasant times, though different 
in scope, in the studio of a clever little woman artist here. 
She is essentially a miniature painter, but has done some 
other charming and beautiful things; but above all that, and 
what the young people are possibly going to enjoy especially, 
she is a society woman with all that means, and will let them 
come, drink tea in her studio, flirt behind her canvases, and 
talk art as they know it, more or less. Her apartments are 
beautiful and inspiring. The gatherings here, though, will 
be decidedly for the few. These will be supplemented, 
however, later in the year by one of the musical clubs which 
is intending to entertain S. Coleridge Taylor, who is coming 
over from London to conduct his cantata, ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ Mr. 
Taylor isa favorite here, and his works have been studied for 
some time by this musical club. It is expected that he will 
be shown a great many social courtesies. 

An article on Negro social life in Washington, perhaps, 
ought almost to be too light to speak of the numerous literary 
organizations here, the reading clubs which hold forth; but, 
really, the getting together of congenial people, which is, after 
all, the fundamental idea of social life, has been so apparent 
in these that they must at least have this passing notice. 

In the light of all this, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
some of us wince a wee bit when we are all thrown into the 
lump as the peasant or serving class. In aims and hopes for 
our race, it is true, we are all at one, but it must be under- 
stood, when we come to consider the social life, that the girls 
who cook in your kitchens and the men who serve in your 
dining-rooms do not dance in our parlors. 

To illustrate how many there are of the best class of colored 
people who can be brought thus together a story is told 
of a newcomer who was invited to a big reception. A 
Washingtonian, one who was initiated into the mysteries of 
the life here, stood beside him and in an aside called off the 
names of the guests as they entered. ‘‘ This is Doctor So- 
and-So,’’ as some one entered the room, ‘‘ Surgeon-in-chief 
of Blank Hospital.’’ The stranger looked on in silence. 

(Concluded on Page 18) 
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of us not to have 

gone at once to our 
bankers that, in think- 
ing the matter over, I 
couldn’t help wonder- 
ing whether Berri 
hadn’t all along known 
that it was the only 
thing to do, and had 
deliberately not done it. 
However, when I ac- 
cused him of this, he 
just laughed and said: 
*“Your father has defi- 
nitely made up his 
mind that we are both 
hopeless. His attitude 
toward me is that of a 
person who has form- 
ally washed his hands. 
But, by Heaven—the 
good time we had was 
worth it!”’ 

The morning after 
Berri’s great light had 
dawned on him he 
slipped off to the bank 
before I was awake, and 
when I opened my eyes 
about an hour later he 
was standing by my bed 
with a letter from his 
Aunt Josephine in his 
hand. (There was also 

one for miestrom 

papa, but this he 

didn’t tell me about 

until afterward.) 

Furthermore, he 

wouldn’t tell me 
o> where the family 
were staying, but 
said that if I got up 
immediately and hurried we might breakfast with them. 
His manner was so serious and restrained that at first I was 
afraid something had happened and he didn’t know just how 
to break the news. But later I found out that he was merely 
smothering wild shrieks of laughter and couldn’t do it in any 
other way. 

We ran downstairs as soon as I was ready, hailed one of 
the hansom cabs that glide slowly up and down the short 
street all day and most of the night, and jumpedin. At least 
I did; Berri stopped a moment to give the driver directions 
which—although I couldn’t hear them—seemed to be long 
and complicated, Then we whirled around a few corners and 
plunged into the thick of Piccadilly. For a time I knew 
where we were, but we soon got into a maze of city streets I 
didn’t recognize. The crowd in the “‘ city’’ part of London 
is something appalling. It’s so unending and so dense that 
after you’ve been in it for about fifteen minutes you begin to 
forget that it’s composed of men and women, and horses and 
vehicles; you lose all sense of individuality — even your own 
strikes you as pathetically unimportant—and you find your- 
self regarding the slow, never-ceasing procession as if it were 
a sluggish subterranean river. Berri said he was glad he 
didn’t have to see it often as it always gave hima sort of con- 
tempt for the value of human life. 

“I like to imagine a great absent-minded monster from 
another planet,’’ he declared, ‘‘ with stone feet the size of 
ocean steamers, striding across the city —one leg in, say, the 
Strand and the other in Ludgate Hill. Think of the thou- 
sands he would squash, and then think of all the other thou- 
sands that would flow on just the same and cover up the bare 
places almost before you knew anything had happened.’’ 

During the inevitable discussion that followed I didn’t pay 
any attention to where we were going until, all at once, Isaw 
by a clock in a jeweler’s window that we had been driving for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

““Where in the world are they staying?’’ I demanded, for 
I was beginning to believe that the driver had lost his way. 
But Berri wouldn’t say more than that the distances in 
London and Paris are really incredible. 

“And there’s so much sameness about it all,’’ I added. 
““ Now this square that we are just passing through is almost 
exactly like one near our hotel; it’s a little larger, and the 
houses look rather newer, but otherwise the two places are 
practically thesame. What’s the matter with you?”’ Iasked; 
for Berri gave a loud whoop and leaned back in the cab. 

“Something has blown into my eye,’’ he exclaimed. 
“ Quick— quick —take my handkerchief and get it out; it’s 
killing me.”’ 

While I was in the midst of this operation—it took some 
time and I couldn’t find anything—the cab stopped and we 
both got out. Then I turned to Berri and the driver (who 
were both laughing at me), stared at the street and wondered 
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if I had gone crazy; for we were standing in front of our own 
private hotel. 

““You don’t mean to say 1 began: 
his hands over his ears and shrieked. 

““T do—I do,’’ he declared, sitting down on the doorstep. 
““ They have rooms under ours, and have had ever since they 
got here!’’ 

Well, all I have to say is that it will be a depressing day 
for the police when the red-handed murderer and the 
absconding bank president discover some of the possibilities 
of an English private hotel. 

I don’t quite know how I induced the family to let me go to 
France with Berri, for they all agree that it is eminently 
unsafe for me to be out of their sight fora moment. Papa 
has never regained even his skeptical faith in my ability since 
the time, a year or so ago, when I came home from a little 
trip and let my trunks repose in the railway station for four 
days before sending for them. The dollar he had to pay for 
storage might be a small matter, papa declared, but it was 
annoyingly significant of my thoughtlessness. 

“You’re not a millionaire, and yet most of your actions 
seem to be based upon the assumption that you are,”’ he said. 
‘“ Now I don’t mind your spending a dollar if you get anything 
for it. But in this case you’ve got nothing.’’ 

*“T don’t see how you make that out,’’ I complained. 

‘Well, what on earth did you get?’’ he demanded. To 
which I brilliantly replied: 

“Why —I got the trunks.’’ 

Mamma, however, has brief moments of belief in me, and she 
must have been in the midst of one when I told her that Berri 
was going to meet his mother somewhere on the other side of 
the Channel and wanted me to travel with him; for she said 
she realized perfectly that a family party was not one contin- 
uous round of hectic gayety, and told papa that he ought to let 
me go—which, after a heart to heart on the subject of irre- 
sponsibility, he very kindly did. To be altogether frank — 
although we are in every way a united and devoted family 
anywhere—I think we find it easier to display our most 
pleasing qualities around the cozy red lamp of home. The 
same inducements to a difference of opinion don’t seem to 
obtain there. Ordering a meal at a restaurant, for instance, 
is a detail, but I am convinced that the world would be more 
teeming with fond parents and loving children if the necessity. 
for doing it didn’t, in traveling, daily arise. I have noticed 
that the various members of touring family parties never seem 
to know what they want to eat, beyond the fact 
that it isn’t what anybody else wants. Some 
day I shall write a paper on the incompatibility 
of hunger. 

Berri, in this respect at least, is extremely 
easy to get along with—chiefly, I think, be- 
cause he is so definite in his likes and dislikes. 
He always knows just what he wants to eat 
and drink, and never hesitates to say so. In 
the matter of sightseeing he is much the same. 
He says he once and for all has done with cer- 
tain European sights just as he has struck 
turnips, parsnips, onions, cabbage and all the 
other “intrinsically vulgar vegetables ’’—as he 
calls them — off his bill-of-fare. In fact, before 
we left London he wrote out a little list of things that he 
came to Europe not to see. Here are a few of them: 

1. Ornamental gratings filled with the bones of slaugh- 
tered virgins. 

2. Any other kind of bones. 

3. Frescoed ceilings that hurt the back of your neck. 

4. Embalmed saints. 

5. Dungeons, catacombs or other localities in which you 
drop candle-grease on your best clothes. 

6. The pictures of Peter Paul Rubens—which have all 
the shy, rosy grace of dead pigs in a butcher shop. 

7. The inside of royal palaces; they possess all the vulgarity 
and none of the comfort of a New York hotel. 

8. Plowed fields (especially if it’s raining) on which the 
entire course of human events was changed. 

g. Provincial museums full of kitchen utensils pertaining to 
the stone age. 

“Tf you go to see any of these things,’? Berri warned me, 
““ you'll have to go alone.’’ 

To tell the truth, I couldn’t help feeling for a moment as if 
we might as well have stayed athome. Thethings Berri was 
resolved to omit seemed to be the very sights people come to 
Europe for. However, he explained, there were others. He 
declared— making use of his favorite metaphor—that he 
would leave no straw unturned in which he could find a 
Gothic cathedral concealed; and he said he never got tired of 
taking walks in the country, especially if there were hills to 
climb with views on the other side. He’s very fond, too, of 
old gardens—formal gardens with box hedges and borders, 
and fountains and stone balustrades, where peacocks ought to 
preen themselves, and so rarely do. (I maintain that only 
swans “‘ preen;’’ peacocks strut. But Berri says his great- 
grandmother used to sing a song that began: 

“Oh, come into the ha-ha 
And watch the peacocks preen, 
For it's the prettiest sight, my dear, 
That you have ever seen.”’ ; 
I’m quite sure that he made this up on the spur of the 
moment, just to lend a certain historical authority to his 
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assertion; but when Berri quotes his great-grandmother 
me I always retract everything. ) 

“And rivers—oh, rivers! I’m just crazy about them,” 
confided to me when we were talking over our trip. 


dinky little fields and orchards, and broad white roads ar 
lonely old stucco country houses, and tall poplar trees shi 
mering against thesky. We’ll go down the Seine from Rou 
to Le Havre; then we’ll cross the bay (it’s always frightfu 
rough there, and everybody on the boat, with the exception o 
you and me, will wish he were dead) and go up the Orne 
Caen. You remember Caen in Fine Arts, don’t you—and th 
way the tutor pronounced ‘l’Abbaye aux Hommes,’ ane 
“Abbaye aux Dames’? What a hideous night that was! 
it cost four dollars. And now, when all the architectu 
details would be so useful, I can’t remember a thing the cr 
ture told us. Poor dear Beau Brummel is buried in the cem-— 
etery at Caen—but we won’t be sufficiently well dressed 
warrant our visiting his grave. Then some day when we 
at Dinard we’ll go up the Rance—another river. It’s 
best of all, I think. But then every one you see looks m 
like Corot and Daubigny and Claude Lorraine than the last.’ 

Our destination was really Dinard, as Berri was to meet hi. 
mother there. But she was off yachting somewhere, and 
her return was rather uncertain Berri thought we had bet 
not go there until we had to. Dinard, he said, was the ki 
of place that’s full of tiresome people you haven’t the slightes 
desire to know, but whom you simply must know if you 
there at all for fear they might think you couldn’t. 

‘My mother knows them all intimately, so we’ll wait ij 
less stupid places,’’ Berri suggested. 

The very little I saw of England was extremely interesti 
and all that, but somehow you don’t get the thoroughly 
‘‘foreign feeling’’ until the little Channel boat almost 
abruptly stops plunging and tossing and begins to slip alo 
side the quays of Boulogne. There probably isn’t anythi 
especially wonderful about Boulogne—at least the guid 
book doesn’t lead one to believe that there is. And yet fron 
the deck of the steamer it was by far the most thrilling place 
I had ever seen. 4 

It seems rather absurd to write it down, but I couldn’t help 
wondering for the first ten minutes why, with only a narrow 
strip of water between them, England should be so marvel- 
ously English and France so marvelously French. If the trip” 
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— watching the town grow more definite 


and French every moment! rs 


Ne a 


entirely different, but you more or less demand it. 


from Folkestone were a long one you wouldn’t, perhaps, be 


so impressed by this; after you’ve been out of sight of land for 


more than a week you’re not only prepared for something 
But the 
crossing from Folkestone took little more than an hour; and 
there wasn’t, as far as I could see, a building, a tree, a man, 


woman or child in Boulogne that wouldn’t have been out of 
place across the way. 
_ decided to observe the convention. 


Even the weather, as Berri remarked, 
For England had faded 
behind a curtain of gray rain, and France appeared light- 
colored and brilliant in the afternoon sun. 

How completely I forgot myself as I stood there watching 
the town grow more definite aud French every moment! 
First, there was a broad beach covered with hundreds of little 
bathing machines—wardrobes on wheels they looked like. 
Crowds of bathers were jumping about in the surf and they 
waved to us as we steamed by. Above, ona terrace, there was 
a casino gay with flags; and behind it the weather-beaten 
town stretched along the river. It is the sort of town that 
makes you feel you could paint, if you only knew how to 
draw. There were rows of tall, narrow, steep-roofed, gabled 
houses of buff and blue and green and pink stucco, softened 


by the rain and salt air until they all went per- 


fectly with one another and everything else. 

The boat glides past them, separated only 
by the quay and the street—a sort of stage 
where the entire population seemed to be 
gathering in a busy operatic fashion as if for 
a first act. There were fishermen mending 
nets, or stretching them to dry along the stone 
parapet; and there were groups of women— 
broad, massive, gesticulating. Berri said 
that they were fishwives—that all broad, 
massive and gesticulating women invariably 
are. And there were workmen with crimson 
sashes piling cobblestones into a wagon, and 
sailors with deep collars of pale blue and 
rakish white duck caps with a little dab of 
bright red on top, just in the centre. There 
were boys in long white aprons carrying 
queer-shaped wooden platters under their 
arms—butcher boys, according to Berri; and 
boys all in white, with curious linen caps 
and their sleeves rolled up — baker boys. 

And there were soldiers—the slouchiest, 
most unmilitary-looking little creatures im- 
aginable, in absurdly loose red trousers and 
badly fitting blue jackets. (Ididn’t likethem 
then, and I’m not exactly enthusiastic about 
them now, although I’m more used to them. 
But Berri says that before I leave I’ll change 
my mind. ‘‘ They haven’t thestyle of English 
and German soldiers,’’ he says; ‘“‘ they never 
look shaved, and their vast trouser-pockets, 
buttoned at the hip, are always bulging with 
all sorts of things—like a schoolboy’s— 
which destroys even the slight military out- 
line some of the taller ones might have in 
spite of the way their clothes hang. But they 
do look so intelligent and comfortable.”’ 
Privately, I’ve always been of the opinion that 
it was a soldier’s first duty to look neither 
one nor the other of these things.) 

Then, too, there were ladies in light fluffy 
gowns, and dapper little gentlemen who man- 
aged somehow to appear even more summery 
and ladylike than the ladies. 

I don’t suppose that anything in particular 
was happening. The arrival of the Folkestone 
boat is too frequent an occurrence to produce 
any excitement; and yet there was an ani- 
mation, a pleasant, cheerful, human vivacity 
about the scene (Berri says that in French 
towns you always think a band is playing 
whether one is or not) that at home is induced 
only by, say, a circus parade or a bright 
Easter morning, and that in England, from 
all accounts, is never induced at all. 

It would be interesting to know just why 
the average (I was going to write ‘‘ tourist” 
—but somehow you always balk when it 
comes to calling yourself a tourist. A tour- 
ist, I notice, is invariably some one else) 
—It would be interesting to know, then, 
just why the average “‘traveler’’ always gets this distinctly 
allegro impression of France—or rather, just why France 
is perennially able to give it to him. We’ve been in the 
country for some time now, and although my intelligence 
tells me that life here is made up of the good and bad, the 
rich and poor, the well and sick, the strenuous and idle, 
just as it is at home —and that for this reason there is probably 
as much unhappiness here as there is anywhere else—the 
general effect, as a rule, is more inspiring and satisfactory. 

I got to thinking of these things, because the other evening 
at Rouen, when we were sitting at a little round table listen- 
ing to the orchestra in front of one of the great cafés down by 
the Seine, I happened to notice critically for the first time the 
crowd on the sidewalk. It was made up of laborers with 
their wives and children, stokers from the freight boats and 
porters from the docks. The crude electric lights of the café 
brought out all the details of their grimy clothes and their 
pale, dull, sad faces—the faces of people everywhere who do 
the work that ought to be done by beasts and machinery, who 
do it on bad food, and who, above all, know somewhere down 
deep that until they die they’re never going to do anything 
else. 

Then, the next afternoon I think it was (we were still at 
Rouen), while Berri and I were taking a walk we hearda 
sudden,. strange sound in the distance—a burst of voices 
rising in mingled anger and exultation. Down the narrow 
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street four mounted soldiers came clattering, their accoutre- 
ments ablaze in the sunlight, their black horse-tail plumes 
spreading in the breeze. Behind them, a long, brown, evil- 
looking, boxed-up omnibus thing rumbled over the stones. 
This was followed by four more glittering soldiers and a vin- 
dictive, yelling, fist-shaking mob that gradually dropped 
behind and dispersed as the black Maria and its escort 
increased their speed. 

“Tt must be a condamnation a@ mort,’’ said Berri as we 
turned to watch the dramatic little procession descend the 
hill. And just as he said it the street began to resound with 
the hoarse voices of the men who sell newspapers, crying: 
““Condamnation a mort—vient de paraitre / condamnation a 
mort!” 

Berri bought one of the extras—a broad, moist sheet 
printed only on one side—and read the headlines. It was a 
squalid little tragedy, and the man most concerned in it had 
just been sentenced in the Cour ad’ Assises. While Berri stood 
translating a paragraph here and there I watched the horrible 
wagon sway across the bridge in a cloud of golden dust, and 
pictured the wretch huddled inside—his ears throbbing to 
the deep bay of the newspaper men and the howls of the mob. 


— if | ever go to Beauvais again / probably sha’n’t spend the 
better part of the morning asking where the governmental 
cake manufactory is when | wish to find the governmental 
establishment for making tapestry 


It was these things that made me wonder 
why you are so inclined to consider France 
as pitched in one continuously inspiriting 
key. Perhaps it’s just as well not to scrutinize faces under 
an electric light, nor to visit towns when the Cour a’ Assises 
is in session. 

One great new truth has recently made itself clear to me, 
and that is: France is the very best place in the world in 
which to learn French. You learn more herein an hour than 
you do in a month at school or college; and the reason isn’t 
so much because you hear it everywhere as because when 
you’re trying to talk it you haven’t the feeling that you’re 
playing at something—keeping up an elaborate and some- 
what painful pretense. Inthe places we’ ve been to— Amiens, 
Beauvais and Rouen—we haven’t come across any one who 
spoke English. So when I talk, which I have to do when 
Berri isn’t present, I know that I’m doing something real — 
that is to say, my necessity is real—not my French. My 
French is awful; and it never seems so bad as it does when I 
listen to Berri. He speaks so flexibly and perfectly —always 
choosing his words and constructions to fit his ideas. My 
ideas have to be very carefully selected to fit my words. I’ve 
even heard Berri get extremely angry in French; and whena 
person can forget his dignity in a foreign language, without 
at the same time forgetting his accent and grammar, it means 
that he’s arrived. But I’m improving. I’ll never again, for 
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instance, say—as I did to the proprietress of the hotel at 
Amiens on arriving: ‘‘ Vous avons diné sur le train /’’? She 
had a strained, queer look about her mouth for a moment, and 
Berri giggled. 

““T wish we had,’’ he declared; ‘‘it wouldn’t have been 
nearly so stuffy as it was inside. Now don’t blame that poor 
dame for gulping down a laugh. She really couldn’t help 
thinking how funny we must have looked eating our dinner on 
the roof of the express train from Boulogne—which is pre- 
cisely what you told her we did.’’ 

Then if I ever go to Beauvais again I probably sha’n’t spend 
the better part of the morning asking where the governmental 
cake manufactory is when I wish to find the governmental 
establishment for making tapestry. Berri had gone through 
the works and didn’t care to do it again, so I started out 
alone. He showed me the street to take and told me how to 
ask for the place in case I couldn’t discover it unaided — 
which I very soon found I couldn’t. The intelligent-looking 
young shoemaker on whom I first sprung Berri’s phrase most 
obligingly left his bench, walked with me for half a block 
(he asked me if the weather in England was as hot as it was 
in France) and pushed open the door of a little shop. I was 

so intent on bowing and smiling as politely as he 
did that I didn’t notice until he left me that the 
place wasn’t a manufactory of tapestry at all, but 
a cake-shop with all sorts of little iced and jellied 
things on the counter. They looked so delicious 
that I didn’t let the woman who had come to wait 
on me know I had made a mistake, and departed 
with a franc’s worth—a great many more than I 
wanted. 

I’ve learned from Berri and from watching 
French people how to behave myself in shops 
here when women wait on you. The Anglo- 
Saxon, Berri says, usually manages to give the 

: impression in France that he is a perfectly man- 
nerless person even when his feelings are most 
kindly; so it’s rather nice to know that you should 
lift your hat and say ‘‘ Bonjour, madame,’’ when 
you go in and come away, and that while your 
parcel is being wrapped up you ought to make a 
few remarks on da chaleur effrayante. 

Well, I went into the street again, ate a few of 
my cakes as I strolled away, and finally asked a 
commisstonnaire with a brass tag on his cap to 
direct me to the tapestry place. He said to walk 
along with him and we’d come to one in a minute 
— which puzzled mea little, as I didn’t think there 
could possibly be two. There didn’t seem to be 
even one; for after walking a short distance he 
suddenly stopped, opened a door that set a frantic 
little bell jingling, and I found myself on the 
threshold of another cak- 
eryaieOl= courses lydia’ t 
have the courage to go 
away, for the bell had sum- 
moned from an inner room 
a lady who was very old, 
very lame, and apparently 
very glad to see me. She 
said she hadn’t known the 
heat to be so intense since 
the summer just before the 
Franco-Prussian War when 
her second husband had 
“attrapé un coup de 
soleil,’ This naturally 
introduced the Franco- 
Prussian War; and when 
an aged, one-toothed elo- 
cutionist describes with 
much tremulous power the 
extermination of all her 
male relatives you end by 
acquiring enough pastry to 
satisfy a boarding-school. 

The next person of whom 
I inquired my way was a 
policeman. I couldn’t see 
exactly why he should be 
so perfectly delighted at 
my desire to see a manu- 
factory of tapestry until he 
told me as we hurried 
around the corner that his 
sister had just opened one. 
He introduced me to his 
sister (she baked cakes, of course; I felt that she did from 
the first), and as nothing on the counter was good enough 
for so distinguished and unexpected a customer as myself, I 
had to wait until a slab of sponge cake was brought up fresh 
and hot from the oven. I left, promising to tell everybody in 
England and America that she made the best cakes in 
France. 

‘“ How did you like the fapisserie ?’’ Berri asked when I 
climbed up to our room. ‘‘ Good Heavens!— you’ve devel- 
oped asudden and consuming passion for patisserie, anyhow,’’ 
he added, as I hurled my three bundles at him and sank into 
a chair. 

Patisserie, tapisserie,; patisserie, tapisserie—even when 
you know the difference you can hardly tell it after you’ve 
said the wretched words over several times. But that’s 
another mistake I’1l never make again. 

I don’t see why all these provincial French towns —so near 
together—should be so delightfully different from one 
another. And yet they are. Aside from their “ sights,’”’ 
every one has its own special way of endearing itself to you. 
The great sight at Amiens is, of course, the magnificent cathe- 
dral. But the charm of the place lies in the fact that it is so 
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@ Reciprocity is a benevolent scheme to get what the 
protective tariff doesn’t give us. 


@It would be a sad day for the trusts if Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan should turn pessimist. 


CIf the Recording Angel is merciful he never listens 
to anything the fond parent may say when the mechanical 
toys refuse to work, 


In our modern politics Cincinnatus may be found at 
the plow, but he generally manages to hear the telephone bell 
if there is an office calling. 


@The inventor whose new gun is going to make war 
impossible and the reformer whose new movement is going 
to make good government universal should pair off and allow 
ordinary progress to limp along. 
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Mr. Roosevelt and the Bad Men 


ROM late returns it would seem that Theodore Roosevelt, 
once Colonel of Rough Riders, is now very much 
President of the United States. When the country elected 
him to the Vice-Presidency it had a pretty clear idea that it 
was choosing an official with a strong, straight backbone, 
and a recent diagnosis of his case fails to discover any symp- 
toms of curvature of the spine. 

During the past thirty days the Alkali Ikes, the Deadwood 
Dicks and the Bronco-busting Bills of politics have descended 
on the Executive Mansion prepared to make a little “‘ rough 
house,’’ because the President was not giving proper attention 
to their requests for good things for the sons of somebodies 
and the fathers of nobodies. They thought they would teach 
him a lesson. 

But Mr. Roosevelt, in the happy past, used to live out West, 
and while there he had experience with the fire-eating, rip- 
snorting, quick-shooting terrors of the bad lands. Without 
going into particulars, it may be said that none of their 
counterparts in politics has made any ‘‘ rough house”? at the 
Executive Mansion. 

The country, the decent end of the country, the part of the 
country that wants to see a clean, honest administration of 
its affairs by able, honest men, is with Mr. Roosevelt. The 
business men who promote their clerks on merit and pay them 
salaries because they earn them are with Mr. Roosevelt. 
The heelers, the grafters, the looters are against Mr. 
Roosevelt. And they will be increasingly against him as they 
get better acquainted with his quality. 

It is a pleasure to know you better, Mr. President. 
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A Costly Twist on the Lion’s Tail 


HE success of the American manufacturer in the British 
Islands during the past year or two has been so great 
that he is coming to look upon those countries as his natural 
possession. Indeed a prominent American recently startled 
a London dinner-party by referring to the Revolutionary War 
as ‘‘that unfortunate affair by which we lost England!’’—a 
reversal surely of all previous descriptions of the episode. 
But commercial statistics undoubtedly justify not only 
pride in present achievements but enormous faith in the 
future. Foreign markets are unquestionably marked as ours; 
but meanwhile the student of the ways by which we acquire 
them may occasionally point out methods by which it is not 
advisable to approach the foreigners, and give warning that 
tact is as useful sometimes in opening a door to commerce as 
it is in private life in opening doors to dinner-parties. 

The autumn in England was marked by a determined effort 
on the part of an American combination to control the 
English cigarette trade. This effort may yet succeed; but in 
the beginning there can be no question that great harm was 
done by the way in which the Americans advertised their 
plans. To reporters from all the newspapers they declared 
that they were going to drive every British manufacturer out of 
business, and that within a few months the American cigarette 
would reign supreme. Now this, when cabled to America, is 
very good advertising, but naturally enough its appeal was 
not so strong in Britain. The native manufacturers put huge 
advertisements in the papers in which was shown the British 
lion reclining on a rock by the Atlantic and smoking a 
London-rolled cigarette while he repelled the attempt of an 
army of evil-looking American cigarettes to enter his country. 
The result is unquestionably that, at the moment, a great 
number of people in England insist on having the English 
product. 

If the Americans had kept only reasonably quiet probably 
this would never have happened. In questions of trade 
patriotism is not easy to rouse. The Parisian cries, ‘‘Vivent 
les Boérs’’ —and dashes into an English tailor’s to order his 
clothes. The English Imperialist calls loudly for measures 
against the Teuton, and then goes out and fills his house with 
things ‘‘ made in Germany.’’ Nations, however, may resent 
being told by foreigners that there is no hope for them. A 
great thing to observe in connection with a commercial, as 
well as any other victory, is that you should not “‘ rub it in.’’ 
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A herois aman who died poor a long time ago. 
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Captain Hidd and B. Franklin 


OSTON revels in great names, but it is safe to say that 
of all the many none will last longer in history and 
romance than Captain Kidd and Benjamin Franklin. It is 
true that Captain Kidd did not become a Bostonian until he 
forsook his evil ways and took another name. He tried to 
lead a respectable life there and it was his misfortune that he 
was caught at it. Two centuries have passed and there is a 
disposition to show that the Captain was a better man than 
history has painted him, and that the verdict which ended in 
his execution would have been set aside by another court if 
he lived in these days of stays, of appeals and delays. But 
he is dead. What we know is that he did take other people’s 
belongings, and the present interest is the discovery of an old 
letter in which he mentioned the burial of his treasures. It is 
calculated that he hid about $5,000,000 in money, gems and 
rich stuffs, of which only $70,000, found on Gardiner’s Island, 
was ever recovered. The rest is still idle somewhere, and if it 
is ever discovered it will have only the value it had when it 
was buried two hundred years ago. Later. in the same cen- 
tury Benjamin Franklincamealong. He had different ideas 
about money, and in an age in which money-making was 
difficult he built up a comfortable fortune and kept it growing 
by investments. He did more than this. He made his 
money a help to others. Young men of good habits and 
industry found him willing to assist them over the rough 
places—and they always paid him interest. ‘‘ The use of 
money is all the advantage there is in having money,’’ said 
Franklin in his hints to those who would be rich, and he 
added, ‘‘ For six pounds a year you may have the use of one 
hundred pounds, provided you are a man of known prudence 
and honesty.”’ 

He had this in mind when he gave a thousand pounds to the 
city of Boston, and never was a finer object-lesson left to pos- 
terity. He even reduced the rate in order to emphasize the 
growth of money. The bequest was to be used in loans at five 
per centum to young married artificers, and the principal was 
to accumulate fora century. ‘‘If this plan is executed,’”’ said 
he in his will, ‘‘and succeeds as projected without interrup- 
tion for one hundred years, the sum will then be one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand pounds,’’ and he directed that of this 
amount one hundred thousand pounds be devoted to public 
works, and the other thirty-one thousand pounds be continued 
for another hundred years, when the sum would be four mil- 


lions and sixty-one thousand pounds sterling, of ‘which he . 


wished one million and sixty-one thousand pounds to go to 
Boston and three millions to the State. 


December 14, 190 r 


Note the contrast. Captain Kidd’s investments have not 
even paid two cents on the dollar. Franklin’s five thousa r 
dollars have grown into more than a million, and are still 
growing. Not only have his dollars been useful but th 
have multiplied on their own good to humanity. Th 
blessedness has swelled their fullness. Their little kindness 
have mounted to a noble benefaction. The five per cent. ra 
of interest did not seem much at the time, but it has increas 
from year to year, increasing on each increase, and com- 
pounding the whole beneficent mass into a great fortune. 

It is the vast difference between the buried dollar and t 
active dollar. There are persons in each day and generati 
who believe the safest plan is to hide wealth, not pausing 
think that each cent taken from active use is as good as dea 
When the public vaults become overstocked the pe Op 
suffer, business moves more slowly and enterprise is halte 
all because the money is missed from circulation. Frankl 
rule is as true now as it was in the Eighteenth Cent 
Keep money moving, let it earn something for itself wh 
aiding others, and the increase is as certain as the seas: 
Captain Kidd did more than rob his victims; he robbed 
world itself of a part of its working capital, and his b: 
influence has run through the years to such an extent that if 
the foolish people who have been digging for the buri 
treasures had put their time and money into legitim 
labors they would be well-off to-day. 

Of course there is compensation in good and bad examples 
Monuments were erected to Franklin—a gibbet for Captain 
Kidd; and while the Captain may not have been guilty of all 
the crimes charged against him, there is little doubt that he 
deserves the reprobation of history and all honest folk. But 
Franklin’s name shines brighter with the years, and hi S 
example will endure through all time 
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A man will never rise in the world by waiting 
for the flying-machine. 
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The Case for the Fur Overcoat _ 


HAT man, and not woman, is the greater slave to conven- 
tional rules of costume is a doctrine which has already 
found expression in these columns. And the amazing spec- 
tacle of ‘‘ the shirt-waist man’’ has, during the last two sum- 
mers, shown that when once goaded on to it bythe newspapers 
and the intolerable heat, even poor man can yield to the dic- 
tates of common-sense. Woman no longer has a monopoly 
of comfort in the summer. But in the winter she still ma 
tains her superiority, for to her sex alone is it allowed: 
wear furs. 
Women apply some logic to dress. In summer they put 
muslins and in winter snug furry jackets, tippets, and | 
forth. The average man would not dare to wear a fur ov: 
coat, and he can probably give no better reason than tha’ 
would look like an actor. Leaving aside for the moment | 
criticism of a class which having not too much luxury at ho} 
takes a childish delight in seeming to have as much as pos 
ble in the streets, is there anything more than a false, in 
plicable shame at the bottom of this feeling? There is in St. 
Louis a tall, weedy boy, with a narrow chest and a heredita ry 
tendency to consumption, whose mother, gracefully evadin 
the officials of the custom-house, brought him from Engla 
a fur-lined coat. The boy admitted that it would bea most 
unusually snug and pleasant garment, and that it would ve 
probably prevent some of the racking colds which winte: 
usually brought. But the other boys would laugh at him, h 
said, and neither commands nor entreaties would induce h 
to wear the coat. It was put away, and the moths a 
attended to it. It is unnecessary to point the moral of thi 
tale, and relate the youth’s untimely death. a 
In fact, he went farther west, to a ranch, and no livi 
doctor could now find any trace of illness about him. Bu 
was a silly convention that prevented his wearing the coa 
devoted mother had smuggted in for him. 

The conditions of American life peculiarly demand an out 
garment of great proportionate thickness to be put on wh 
leaving the house. We keep our interiors hot enough, < 
there is very little need for thick clothing when indoo 
Therefore those who resist the outer cold by fleece-lined 
underwear or a chamois-skin vest, make the mistake of we 
ing the greater part of their clothine at a time when the 
least need it. = 

The drivers of trolley cars, and truckmen in remote dis 
tricts, are allowed to make themselves comfortable. Acto' 
are tolerated as they stroll up Broadway appropriately clad to 
meet a blizzard. A few men who have come in contact with th 
effective civilizations of a continent which has not half the 
excuse which America has for the fur-lined coat, flaunt them- 
selves in warmth. But the ordinary American finds in them 
something subtly vicious and ‘‘un-American.’’ Your tailor 
would ask you a ridiculous price for a furred coat. But he 
would ask much less if comfort rather than luxury were 
object to be attained. Sable is not the only wear. The skin 
of the rabbit keeps out the blast. Perhaps even that of the 
domestic cat—who knows? Women somehow manage to 
buy furs. Besides, they are not dear abroad, and no one any 
longer believes American tariffs immutable. 
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for a Stamp. 
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35 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 
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$1 — fine Desk If 
STAFFORD’S 


own make. Sent 
anywhere ON AP- 
PROVAL. 50 in. 
long, 30 in. wide, 
quarter-sawed oak 
front, golden oak 
throughout, letter 
files, blank draw- 
ers,document file, 
pigeon hole boxes, 
extension slides, 

letter holders and 

drops. Large,com- 

plete,attractive and 

convenient. 

Desks $8 and up. Can furnish your Office or Home throughout 
at FACTORY PRICES. This beautiful massive Rocker, mahogany 
finish or golden quarter oak. Full spring seat and back, best leather 
covering, any color, extra 
polish finish, latest design, 
Stylish,elegant. Price, $16.00. 
Chair to match, 50 cts. less. 
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This High-Grade Re- 
volving and Tilting 
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A Safety Document File 


For valuable documents and private papers. Enameled sheet 
Steel case. Splendid lock, two keys. Separate and removalhle 
heavy manilla pockets. Complete filing system, Prepaid to any 
address. 


No. 10, 
3x544x11 in., 
24 pockets, 
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ORDER NOW. Money back if not satisfied. 
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Auseful Christmas Gift for $1.75 


to introduce our new handsome and serviceable 


All Wool Smyrna Rugs 


They are just the size to fit cozily into the lare-looking 
chinks—uncovered nooks and odd corners about the home. 
They come from the loom to your floor at one profit. Sent 
express paid to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illustrated catalogue, 
showing rugs in actual colors, sent free. 
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with curly wig and glass eyes for 91c., post- 
paid; suitable for 18-inch doll. 650 other 
Styles and sizes from 27c. to $2.68. Money 
back if not satisfied. Minerva doll heads 
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all the durability of metal with the beauty 

of bisque, and de not break. Ask your 
dealer or send for free catalogue to 
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Roosevelt's Ready Courage 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
courage was put to a sharp 


test a few winters ago 
while he was spending 
some time on his stock 
ranch in North Dakota. 


He was riding over the 
range one raw day in 
December when he was 
overtaken by a_ severe 
snowstorm. Within an 
hour it had developed into 
a blizzard. At the first 
indication of the severity 
of the storm Mr. Roose- 
velt had wheeled his horse 
and began to make every 
effort to get back to head- 
quarters. The fury of the 
wind and sleet, however, 
soon made progress impossible. All trails 
were obliterated, but fortunately in drifting 
before the storm he came to a railroad track, 
and, guided by the telegraph poles, he kept on 
until he arrived at a prairie saloon. 

Having provided for his horse in the stable 
adjoining the saloon, he made his way to the 
barroom, where he was confident he would 
find a roaring fire. When he opened the 
door he discovered the greatest confusion 
going on. A “‘ bad man,’ had been drinking 
too much and was working off his uncomfort- 
able exuberance by shooting holes through 
mirrors, and making his companions dance 
while he shot under their feet. 

Half frozen, Mr. Roosevelt calmly seated 
himself before the red-hot stove. Amid the 
din the outlaw had not noticed his arrival, 
but when he discovered him he salaamed 
with mock courtesy and said: 


Hon. Theodore Roosevelt 
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“Well, Mr. Four-Eyes, when did you 
arrive?” 

“I just now came in,’? replied Mr. 
Roosevelt. ‘‘I was caught in the storm and 


I’ve dropped in here to thaw out.’’ 

““Vou’re the stuff,’? commented the half- 
drunken master of ceremonies; ‘‘ we like 
people out here who know enough to come in 
out of the wet. And now let’s see you trot 
up to the bar and have a drink.”’ 

“No, thank you,’’ replied Mr. Roosevelt; 
“Tm beginning to feel quite warm and com- 
fortable, and I don’t care to drink.”’ 

““Oh, but you’ve got to!’’ exclaimed the 
cowboy. 

““No,’’ insisted Mr. Roosevelt, with quiet 
but unmistakable decision; “‘I’1l not have 
anything.’’ 

The fellow, whose sway up to this moment 
had been undisputed, could hardly credit his 
senses. He leered for a moment at the man 
in the chair who had dared to oppose his 
authority, and marching up to him exclaimed: 

“Well, then, get up and dance;’’ and by 
way of emphasis he shot several times into 
the floor around Mr. Roosevelt’s feet. 

“Oh, well, if I must,’’ retorted Mr. 
Roosevelt, but as he rose his right arm lunged 
out with an upward movement and the fellow 
dropped like a slaughtered ox. The crowd 
rushed in to have revenge. Before Mr. 
Roosevelt could get them under control they 
had kicked the fallen despot back to con- 
sciousness and had dragged him out into the 
snow. Mr. Roosevelt, however, finally per- 
suaded them to bring him in to the fire. 


A Case of Senatorial Faith 


AITH in humanity is as 
strong a characteristic of 
the junior Senator from 
Illinois as are his humor 
and big-heartedness. An 
incident related by a po- 
litical associate of Senator 
Mason gives an example 
of this admirable quality, 
which has done so much to 
make him beloved by the 
people of his State. 

A woman who devotes 
her life to charity among 
the poor of the national 
capital found a case of ex- 
treme destitution in the 
home of a man who came 
originally from IJlinois to 
take a subordinate posi- 

tion in one of the departments under the 

Harrison Administration. With a change of 

Administration he found his position gone, 

tried in vain to find work, and under protract- 

ed discouragement gave himself up to heavy 
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drinking. A return of his own party to 
power put him back in the department 
where he had served, but the liquor habit 
had obtained so strong a hold upon him that 
he was unable to retain his place and was 
thrice discharged—the last time with the 
statement that he had forfeited his last chance. 
Then followed a period of intoxication which 
reduced him to a pitiable condition and was 
only checked by the death of his baby. Over 
the body of this household idol he took a vow 
to drink no more. Although this resolution 
was consistently adhered to for three months 
he could obtain no regular work, and the 
entire family were actually at the starvation 
point when the visit of the charity worker 
disclosed the terrible need of help. 

An appeal was at once made to Senator 
Mason, but he was not told of the man’s long 
and apparently hopeless career of dissipation. 
After hearing the story of destitution the 
Senator directed his secretary to visit the 
department where the man had been employed 
and secure his reinstatement. 

“He’s simply a common bum—an ordi- 
nary street hobo—and he’s sinned away the 
day of grace here,’’ was the response which 
greeted the delivery of the Senator’s message. 

The face of the applicant fell when this an- 
nouncement was made to him, and he replied: 

“Yes; I was repeatedly discharged for 
drinking; but I haven’t touched a drop since 
the baby died, three months ago.”’ 

When the Senator and his secretary met in 
the committee-room that afternoon the latter 
said: ‘‘ Well, you’ve been imposed on again. 
That fellow is a hopeless sot who has been 
discharged time and again until he has worn 
out all right to consideration.’’ 

Looking up from the committee report 
before him, after the career of the applicant 
had been narrated in detail, Senator Mason 
tersely said: 

““That’s all right; but l’m still for the 
man. He’s going to have another chance if 
they have to let out some other appointee of 
mine who hasn’t a starving family on his 
hands. Ill go and see to it myself.’’ 

He went—and had the man reinstated 
despite the protests of the chief officials in the 
department! This occurred many months 
ago, and the man whom he refused to give up 
is now one of the most dependable men in the 
department and has never violated his pledge. 


Five Thousand Dollars a Word 


EFORE Mr. Carnegie turned 
over his great steel busi- 
ness to the trust he had 
frequently to consult with 
the New York corporation 
lawyer, Mr. James B. Dill. 
Onver even tans: VM re 
Carnegie, in Pittsburg, 
called up Mr. Dill, at his 
club in New York, on the 
long-distance telephone. 

“T want your opinion 
on an important ques- 
tion,’’ said Mr. Carnegie. 

““Can you come over to- 

night and see me at break- 

fast in the morning?’’ It 
was nearly nine o’clock, 
and Pittsburg and New 

York are 430 miles apart. 

“The last train for Pittsburg has just left 
Jersey City,’’? answered Mr. Dill. 

‘“Then come over on the morning train,’’ 
Mr. Carnegie suggested. 

“T can’t well do that,’? said Mr. Dill, 
“because I have an appointment to-morrow 
night with Mr. X here.”? 

Mr. Carnegie answered at once: ‘‘ Get a 
special train to-night.’’ 

Half an hour later, Mr. Dill, in his special 
train, was on his way to Pittsburg. Eleven 
hours later he said ‘‘ Good-morning ’”’ to Mr. 
Carnegie. 

“Mr. Dill,’ said the steel maker, ‘“‘I 
wouldn’t have asked you to travel nearly a 
thousand miles for nothing.’’ 

Then he asked the corporation lawyer a 
question, on the answer to which hung the 
disposition of millions of property. Mr. 
Dill gave his opinion in a single word. 

“Thank you, that’s’ all,?? said Mr. 
Carnegie. ‘‘I hope you will keep your 
engagement in New York to-night. Good- 
by.” 

Mr. Dill was with Mr. Carnegie less than 
five minutes. The special train reached New 
York that night without mishap, and a few 
days later Mr. Dill received for his one-word 
opinion a check for $5000. 


Mr, James 8. Dill 


PHOTO. BY VANDER WEYDE, N.Y. 
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Sizes 214 x 5and3 x 6ft. Weight 28 and 39 Ibs. 
DOES NOT REQUIRE A SPECIAL ROOM. Place 


on library or dining table, or on our folding stand. 
Set away on side or end. Has recent improve- 
ments, is very strong, cannot warp; handsomely 
finished and fully equipped for all games; inde- 
structible cushions, pockets, 16 finest balls, 4 best 
cues—40 implements gratis. Interesting alike to 
experts and novices. Admits of scientific playing. 
Sent on Trial. Write for local agents’ addresses. 
Colored plates and description FREE on request. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 
164 Spring St., Portland, Me. 
New York, 277 Broadway. San Francisco, 402 Battery St. 


Also Largest Manufacturers in World Fine Wire Insect 
Screens — Made to Order — Won't Rust. 
Send for Screen Catalog F. 
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i 


Every drop is refreshing 
as a summer shower. 


Every drop soothes and 
cools the mouth and gums. 


Every drop preserves and 
beautifies the teeth. 


Rubifoam, the fragrant, 
healthful dentifrice. 


Price, 25 cts. at Druggists. 
Putup by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


* $].00 PER SECTION 


(WITHOUT DOORS) 
and upward, according to style 
and finish, buys the 


HK: " SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASE 


the ovZy kind having absolutely 
Non-Binding and Self- 
Disappearing Doors (Patented) 
Shipped “On Approval,” sub- 
ject to return at our expense if 
not found in every way the most 
2 perfect and the handsomest 
sectional bookcase ever offered. 
- Ask for Catalogue No.“*R 1."" 
THE FRED MACEY CO, (Ltd.) 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Makers of High-Grade Office 
and Library Furniture. 
Branches : New York, 293-295 Broadway ; Boston, 17 Federal 
St.; Philadelphia, N. E. Cor. 13th and Market Sts.; Chicago, 
N.Y. Life Building. 
Gold Medal Highest award at the Pan-American Ex- 


exhibitors 


Oe ae 


position. But one in twenty 
received a Gold Medal. Only 39 out of over 15,000 exhibits 
received gold or silver medals for artistic installation — the 
“ Macey" exhibit was one of the 39, the os/y furniture 


manufacturers so honored. 
Charleston Exposition, Exhibit in Palace of Commerce. 


FOR YOUR BOY’S Best 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT Shoe 
THE COLUMBIA SHOE Made 


HOLDER AND POLISHER 


Sent express 
prepaid any- 
where in 
United States 
or Canaila on re- 


hi i 


Rh Baie of price— 
It stretches the \ bi 2 
shoe into shape. HINE-WATT 
Can be mounted on MFG. CO. 


wood work in any con- 
venient place. Detach- 
able —will not rust — 
heavily enameled. 
Two lasts—one for 
men’s — one for worm- 
en’s shoes. J 
Our Fine Art Cal- 2 SN, 
endar Free. Ad- 


t 
: 
i 60 Wabash Avenue 


“Sh Chicago, Lil. 
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BEES 


Penny wise 


and pound 
foolish,—the 
women who 
“economize” 
by using 
cheap wash- 
ing powders. 
Few cents saved in price; 
fifty times as much lost in 
damage to clothes. The 
chances are that cheap pow- 
ders are useless or danger- 
ous. Many proved so. None 
works like PEARLINE, 
which is more economical,= 
does more,=saves more, 
=risks nothing, 658 


Pearline—333°” 


Pears 


soap does nothing but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and _ health itself 
use Péars’.- "Givenat? time. 


Sold all over the world. 


Moving Picture Machines 
lh, STEREOPTICONS You can make BIG 
ing the Publie. 


Nothing affords better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
, Start you, furnishing 
| complete outfits and 
explicit instructions 
at a surprisingly low 
| cost. Our Enter- 
tainment Supply 
Catalog and special 
offer fully explains 
a everything,sent free, 
CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, H1. 


MONEY Entertain. | 
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The White Invasion of China 


(Continued from Page 7) 


northwestern or northeastern mountains 
either. Nobody lives in some of the exten- 
sive valleys of northeastern Manchuria 
through which the road runs.. Most of the 
fertile agricultural lands in these tracts are, 
and for decades (possibly centuries) have 
been, uninhabited. It is estimated by experts 
that not more than one-fifth of the cultivable 
land of Manchuria is occupied. Personal 
inquiry confirms this estimate. But for all 
the land through which the railroad passed 
which was occupied or owned by private per- 
sons the railroad paid a price averaging ten 
dollars an acre. 

Russians are not so expert in railway build- 
ing as Americans; they are not so expert in 
anything as Americans except the art of 
establishing authority and maintaining it 
without friction after it is established. 
And, though the Manchurian Railway does 
not equal our great lines as we know them at 
present, its construction, compared with that 
of the Siberian road, or even with any road 
of Russia excepting only two, is very excel- 
lent indeed. 

Of the corruption and fraud inthe building 
of the Siberian road, and especially the 
Ussuri branch from Khabaroff to Vladivostok, 
there can be no question, and the fact is not 
denied. Inthe Ussuri branch, for example, 
foolish twists and turns, serpent-like and tor- 
tuous, are made utterly without engineering 
reason or excuse; grades are built where levels 
might have run, and all the other familiar de- 
vices of fraudulent contract are in evidence. 

In comparison, the Manchurian road is 
superior in solidity of construction, direct- 
ness of route and honesty of building. Both 
fills and cuts are well done. Short sections 
north of Port Arthur are ballasted with rock, 
and the bed, for a new road, is well-nigh per- 
fect in these places. The bridges excite 
hearty admiration. 

And this further and redeeming fact is 
noted also, that corruption in railway con- 
struction is being eliminated in Asiatic Russia 
as well as in America, and indeed throughout 
the whole world. Honesty of method is 
increasing because civilization is increasing 
all around the globe. Men are growing more 
and more upright from principle and from 
policy also. And it is a shining defense of 
what some immoderate minds harshly call 
“commercialism ’’ that fraud, dishonesty and 
all financial unrighteousness are being elim- 
inated, and gradually being made impossible 
even, by the highly complex organization of 
the commercial world. 

Out of the chaos and “‘ disorder of things’’ 
in Russia, as a bright young engineer bril- 
liantly phrased it, business method, far more 
than moral improvement, is bringing regular- 
ity, accuracy, and therefore honesty. For ex- 
ample: Russia’s Finance Minister, Witte, the 
master mind of the Empire, has applied to all 
expenditures a system of audit through which 
the smallest item of outlay must pass, whose 
only defect is the cumbersome minuteness of 
its examination. Witte and other men of his 
quality of mind and will are the hope and sal- 
vation of commercial and constructive Russia. 

Here again is noted that circumstance (per- 
fectly natural, but which to most men seems 
an unnatural phenomenon), the beginning of 
reforms which extend to the home country by 
new work away from home. 

Take, for example, a most obvious, simple 
and striking instance. A Russian railway 
train not only moves slowly but it stops at 
all stations, and when it stops it stops fora 
long time. Officials go into the station and 
out of the station with papers and telegrams 
and all manner of bureaucratic over-systemi- 
zation. You would think that enough paper 
had been exchanged to start half a dozen 
trains. Suddenly an official with a whistle 
blows a loud shriek —a very needle-thrust of 
sound; but the train does not start and nothing 
is done, and nobody pays any attention to it. 
Then a loud-sounding bell is rung; still 
nothing is done and no one pays any attention 
to it. Inafew minutes (perhaps five) the bell 
is again rung, and again nothing is done and 
no one pays any attention to it. And a third 
time the bell is rung four or five taps, and the 
people begin to move languidly to the cars, 
and there is blowing of whistles. Finally the 
whistle of the engine itself sends up its 
hoarse shout and the passengers embark, 
and when all are on board the train sleepily 
moves off. 

It seems foolish, incongruous, that the 
reform of this unmodern leisureness of 
Russian transportation methods should begin 
in that Chinese Botany Bay—that fag-end 
of the world called Manchuria. Yet this is 


precisely what is going on. In the two divi- 
sions north of Port Arthur Mr. Girshmann 
has regular passenger service inaugurated. 
It is, of course, merely local and unimportant, 
and is confined to carrying Chinese local mer- 
chants and Russian officers, and yet the train 
starts off like an American train with a sin- 
gle, sharp, swift signal. In two cases people 


who had been in Russia came near getting 


left. ‘‘I am doing away with that ancient 
nonsense,’’ said Mr. Girshmann, “‘ or, rather, 
I have never introduced it. We have new 
ground to work on here, you see, and it is 
easier to establish modern methods and new 
methods than it is where custom has already 
fixed and fortified ancient abuses.’’ And so 
it is that the reform of the transportation 
methods of the world’s greatest empire has 
begun at its furthest extremity and upon its 
newest work. 

There are other reforms which will be 
wrought by Russia’s appearance onthe Pacific; 
for this brings her face to face with the 
world’s keen competition and its invigorating, 
stimulating, intoxicating association, more 
even. than does her railway connection with 
Europe. There is an indifference to prompt- 
ness, a lack of push and hurry, an acceptance 
of situations without speedy efforts to improve 
them, about Russian railway administration 
(except on two or three crack lines and 
trains), which are not in keeping with the 
spirit and methods of the present day. And 
when Russia comes in contact with American 
enterprise in the Orient (and American enter- 
prise in the Orient will predominate in a very 
few years), and German enterprise in the 
Orient (and nowhere in the world is German 
enterprise so vivid and dynamic as in the 
Orient), Russia herself will catch the spirit 
of modern things and fall in step with modern 
methods in her entire commercial economy, 
but first of all in her railway administration, 
and she needs this badly. 

A young engineer in charge of the bridge 
construction was found reading a French 
novel in a rather sumptuous private car on a 
siding in central Manchuria. The floods 
had impaired the temporary bridges some 
twenty miles ahead. Locomotives were in 
the yards, some of them withsteamup. The 
party had arrived on a little push-car made 
by a platform six feet by eight lifted upon 
two sets of wheels and pushed by Chinese 
laborers. The master of the distance was 
asked to take the party to the break in the 
road with his locomotive. He refused, say- 
ing it was under the command of the young 
engineer. The young engineer refused 
because — ‘“‘ Well, because what’s the use?”’ 
said he; ‘‘ you can’t cross the river. You 
will have to go back and wait till the floods 
go down, and so there is no use disturbing 
myself for two or three hours to get you down 
the river twenty miles away.’’ 

At another station the following incident 
occurred. Connection was refused because 
the assistant master of the distance had not 
ordered it; and the assistant master of the 
distance had not ordered it because he was 
not yet out of bed (it was eight o’clock in the 
morning). When he was awakened he 
declined because the master of the distance 
had not ordered it; and he had not ordered it 
because he was still in bed. When the mas- 
ter of the distance was aroused he declined 
because no special orders had been received 
subsequent to general orders telegraphed 
three days before. ‘‘ Yes, itis quite true that 
the general orders are comprehensive and 
explicit, but that was three days ago. 1 
must now have special orders to put these 
general orders into effect.’’ But when the 
methods of Mr. Girshmann are extended over 
the whole Manchurian system; when the 
Manchurian road makes its connections with 
the great American freight liners; when, the 
road completed, the current of commerce is 
switched on from all the world at Port Arthur 
and Dalni, these medizval characteristics of 
Russian railway administration will dis- 
appear because the conditions that permit 
them will have been destroyed. 

Already this connection is beginning. Port 
Arthur is unsightly with its yellow hills and 
noxious with its streets of filth, and yet pic- 
turesque, too, in its cosmopolitan intermin- 
glings. It is a military and naval port, also. 
But, while Russia is actually creating Dalni 
(it is said she has 25,000 laborers at work 
on buildings, breakwaters, piers, etc., and 
in the general construction of this port on 


_ Talienwhan Bay), Port Arthur serves as the 


commercial terminus of the railroad until 
Dalni is ready. Very well! Its harbor 
therefore is crowded even now with the ships 


: K e All the Wheat that’s 

a Ing FRANKLIN MILLS 
FLOUR 

and this part—the outer, woody covering of the 
berry—goes into most so-called ‘‘ whole wheat? 
between the outer covering and the starchy inte 
which contains the gluten—the nerve, brain, bo; 
milling of white flour this, the best part of the wh 
is discarded because it is of a brownish color, 

A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 
except the woody, indigestible outer covering is th 
nutriment of the grain without the flinty hull. 

From it is made golden brown bread and pas! 
portion of the wheat. Leading grocers everywhi 
sell it in original packages containing from 6% ]| 

IT IS MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO. 


December 14, 190% 

Fit to Eat Goes into 
Vhere is a part of the wheat which is not fit to ea 
flours. There is a part of the wheat, however, ly 
and muscle nourishing portions of the grain. In 
only entire wheat flour which contains all of th 
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APAULUTINE: 


Don’t tie the top of your jelly | 
and preserve jars in the old-fash- | 
ioned way. Seal them by the 
new, quick, absolutely sure way 
—by a thin coating of Pure, } 

Refined Paraffine. 
ty taste or odor. 
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LICORICE TABLETS | 
(6 and 10¢ Packages). i 
FOR COUGHS AND COLDS | 
Made with Pure Spanish Licorice. | 


GLYCERINE TABLET 


(10¢ Pocket Tins) 
For Relief of = 


lf not sold by your druggist, mai 
free upon receipt of price. 


863 Broadway, N.Y. City 


E. J. Vawter’s Carnations are the Best 


HOICE From the famous “ Vawter 
ALIFPFORNIA = Carnation Fields,” OCEAN 
ARNATIONS. PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Hardy rooted cuttings, propagated without artificial heat, — 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 
5 Carnation Plants for . 25e|3 Canna Bulbs for. . 
5 Prince of Wales Violets for 25e | 3 Calla Lily Bulbs for . 
Orders filled in rotation. Order now. 
Address OCEAN PARK FLORAL CO. (Inc.), OCEAN PARK, CAL, 
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RADIATOR * 


x will do it. 
ig Cost $2.00 and up. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO. 


11 Furnace St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Mexico and Californie 


A forty-five day outing under the auspices 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Personally - Conduc! 
Tourist system. Special train leaves New York a 
Philadelphia February 11, 1902. Rate covering 
necessary expenses, $575. For particulars, add 
Gro. W. Boynp, Assistant General Passenger Agen 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
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X-Mas Gifts 


ey Be Sure and Select 
MERRITT’S HEALTH COMFORTS 


when purchasing 
your Christmas presents. 


You could not select anything that would make a more 
appropriate, practical and useful gift than one of Merritt's 
Healt Comforts. 

They are made of PURE, SNOW-WHITE STERIL- 
“IZED WOOL, covered with cheese-cloth and an outside 
covering made of excellent qualities of Silkaline, Satine or 
Silk. A full-size, double-bed comfort weighs only 2% lbs. 
It is four times warmer than a heavy wool blanket, but ex- 
tremely light weight and fluffy. 


Christmas Specials 


Beautifully and artistically made, with outside coverings 
of Silkaline, Satine or Silk, and tacked with Crinkled Baby 
Ribbon. 


SIZE. Price Price Price 

Silkaline Satine Silk 

Cradle Comfort, 86x40 in., $1.75 $2.00 $4.00 
Crib aS 40% 56) 2.50 2.75 5.25 
Single Bed ‘ 52x81 “ 3.75 4.25 11.00 
Double Bed “ 72x81 “ 4.00 4.50 11.00 


State color of covering desired. 


NOTICE.—On receipt of price we will deliver any of the 
above ‘‘ Christmas Specials’ to any address free of charge. 

OUR GUARANTEE accompanies each comfort. If they 
are not satisfactory in every respect, we will send your 
money back. 

Father, Mother, Sister, Brother and Friends, young and 
old, appreciate these most delightfully satisfactory comforts, 
and they reflect lasting and pleasant memories of the giver. 

Your orders will receive the most careful and prompt 
attention. 


GEO. MERRITT & CO., Woolen Mfrs. 
1000 W. Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


N. B.—A small square cut from one of Merritt's Health 
Comforts, together with descriptive booklet, etc., sent on 
request to prospective customers. 


Paris 
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Newest Creations 
in stylish 


‘Hair Goods 


Made from finest 
quality of 
human hair. ‘ 


Hair Sw itches 


to match any shade, short stem and per- 
fect in every respect. Will be sent post- 
paid to any address o# approval, 

2 ounces, 22 inches, $1.25 

2% Ba. is 1.50 

3 EY Barat 2. 

3% 26 4.00 
Send us sample of hair cut near the roots, 
and state what size you want, and if you 
don’t like the switch we send you we will 
send postage for its return. If you are 
pleased with it, ¢#ez send us the price. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Switches, 
Bangs, Wigs, Curls, Waves, Pompadours, 
Ratir Fewelry, etc., FREE. 


Paris Fashion Company, 196 State St., Chicago 


hist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 
free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays 
bought from your dealer. Write us for 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the ‘game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


‘PAINE’S DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 
Every detail patented. 
Infringements prosecuted. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


Do Not STAMMER 
~ You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 


Dr. ¥. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 
Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 
Was a severe stammerer for 50 years. I was 
cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. 
E.S.Johnston.’’ Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 
C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanamaker, Dr. 
Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison, of Philadel- 
phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once for 80-page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 

1038 and 1048 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, Founder and President, 

who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


OUR OFFER TO GOOD AGENTS 


enables them to earn $25 to #75 a week placing 
orders in selected territory for 


‘*SUN ’’? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Cheaper than gas, electricity or kerosene. 
Gives abundant, white, steady light in 
homes, stores and any building; conforms 
to underwriters’ rules. Write for terms 
and territory. Sun Vapor Light Co. 
(licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 


PAINE TRAY. 
Sold by dealers, or write 


E. 8. Jonnston. 
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of all nations. From Port Arthur you may 
go direct to Japan, direct to Peking, direct to 
Chefoo, Shanghai, Hongkong; sometimes 
direct even to Manila, direct to Singapore and 
direct to Odessa. There are the crowding and 
jostle and bustle of commercial activity. 
Already there are three American commercial 
houses in Port Arthur, conducted with vigor 
and push. The principal commercial estab- 
lishments are German, as everybody who has 
been around the world would expect. 

“If these Russians will only continue to 
let imports come in free, I ask nothing better,”’ 
said a keen young American merchant under 
thirty years of age, who is making his mark 
in Port Arthur. ‘‘It is the best thing for 
them, too,’’ continued he, ‘‘ for even if we 
Americans and Germans do the business, 
these Russians after a while will get onto our 
commercial methods, which would be worth 
more to them than all the temporary rubles 
and copecks they could possibly make by 
monopolizing trade. For in business they 
are slower than turtles, and in all commercial 
transactions, except little deals, their methods 
are old-fashioned; and, generally, they are 
as dull as lead. Oh, yes! they are sharp 
enough, keen enough, quite cunning enough, 
but it is all in an awkward, blundering kind 
of way. What I say is that Russia needs 
modern business system more than she needs 
anything else. Well, she will catch it from 
us if she rubs up against us long enough.”’ 

This young American was quite right, for 
within an hour a Russian railway official 
made this remark: ‘‘ What we need is more 
of America’s business method and system, 
more of Germany’s cautious aggressiveness 
and laborious plan. We heartily dislike 
many things that are characteristically Amer- 
ican; they seem to us irrational, but one 
thing all men must admit— America is the 
business expert of the world, with Germany 
a close second, and, indeed, with some points 
of superiority over even America.”’ 

At the wharf in Port Arthur was a great ship. 
We who cross the Pacific, which ought to be 
an American ocean, which Humboldt thought 
would be an American ocean, which Cass 
declared to be ‘‘an American lake,’’ and 
which shal/ be an American commercial 
highway yet—when we cross this ocean from 
America on an English ship of 6000 tons bur- 
den and moderately well equipped, we feel 
that we may be proud of our method of trans- 
portation even if it is English. When we 
cross on the next best line (the Japanese 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha) we find still that our 
largest ship, very well equipped, is only 6000 
tons burden. The American line running 
from San Francisco, which ought to have the 
best Pacific service, has only one really fine 
and large ship, and this does not exceed 
7000 tons burden. Its other ships are com- 
paratively small and some of them very old. 
These lines have two large ships now build- 
ing which will be the best on the Pacific. It 
is said that they will soon be launched. 

With impressions like these, you are rather 
incredulous when you behold tied up toa 
wharf at Port Arthur an ocean monster of 
12,000 tons burden. It is flying the Russian 
flag, too. It isa member of that ambitious 
maritime undertaking — Russia’s ‘‘ Volunteer 
Fleet.’’ Go through that ship; it is worth 
your while. You have never been on an 
Atlantic liner the accommodations for whose 
first-class cabin passengers were superior to 
this Russian ship running from Odessa to 
Port Arthur. She is fitted up to carry emi- 
grants, too. This particular vessel had just 
landed fifteen hundred Russian emigrants, 
and her freight-carrying capacity is also 
fair. These astonishing ships—astonishing 
when you consider that Russia is a land 
nation, when you reflect upon the port they 
leave and the port they make — constitute one 
of the world’s fast lines. There is not a 
modern device which they do not have. No 
modern comfort, luxury or appliance of 
efficiency is neglected. They are fit to be 
auxiliary cruisers in time of war; transports, 
commerce destroyers and what not. But over 
all, their chief use is in commerce. They 
constitute Russia’s water connection with the 
Manchurian-Siberian Railway. They com- 
plete Russia’s trade circuit around the world. 
And so it is that these two agencies of com- 
merce and communication are bringing 
Russia into commercial brotherhood with the 
rest of mankind; and so it is that the revo- 
lution of Russian commercial methods is 
beginning where the ends of her commercial 
activities are joined together at the farthest 
outposts of her dominions. And when you 
come to think about it, how could their reform 
begin in any other way? 

Editor’s Note—This is the fifth of Senator 


Beveridge’s papers on the political and commer- 
cial situation in the Far East. 
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Shakespeare as a 
Christmas Present 


SET of Shakespeare’s Works, handsomely printed and bound and well illustrated, 


is one of the most appropriate of Christmas presents. 


Remember that when you 


are in the midst of the annual Christmas present problem and are at a loss to know 


what would best suit your boy or girl, or your wife, or your friend. 


Everybody wants 


or needs a good edition of Shakespeare, for no matter how large or small one’s col- 
lection of books may be, it is incomplete without a set of Shakespeare’s Works —and 


a poor edition is next to useless. 


We have just completed a new edition that we believe to be the best Shakespeare 


ever published. 


In the extent of the information it contains concerning Shakespeare 
and his works, it is, in fact, a Shakespearean encyclopedia. 


This edition makes an 


attractive Christmas gift, and a point to be remembered is that you have to pay only 


$1.00 before Christmas. 


4 ‘SHAKESPENIES i 
| WORKS | | WORKS 
ae wesag 


CYMBELIOR 
Nine FOHR 


WORKS © | 


Thirteen Volumes — Size of Volumes, 8x 5% inches — 7000 pages. 


The New International Edition 


In accuracy, clearness and convenience of arrangement, the International Edition holds first 


place. 
text of Shakespeare. 


This edition reproduces the famous Cambridge text, which has been for forty years the standard 
To this text has been added Prefaces giving the history of each play; Critical 


Comments on the plays and the characters, taken from the works of great Shakespearean scholars; 
Glossaries following each play and defining every difficult word; Explanatory and Critical Notes, 


which make clear every obscure passage. 


There are over 200 Illustrations, many of them being 


rare woodcuts of Shakespeare’s time. There are also numerous full-page chromatic plates in colors 


and photogravures on Japan vellum. 


Included with the set is a complete Life of Shakespeare 


containing the facts actually known about him, by Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates of Shake- 


speare’s genius by Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen and Thomas Spencer Baynes. 


Shakespeare's 


Works— everything he wrote —are given complete, including the Sonnets and Poems. 
This edition rests upon a greater consensus of Shakespearean knowledge than any other edition 


in existence. 


Every Shakespearean authority of note is represented in the Critical Comments and 


Notes, among them being Furness, Lamb, Coleridge, Goethe, Tennyson, Dowden, White, Victor Hugo, 


Johnson and many others. 


A set of this edition is a complete Shakespearean Library. 


Half-Price Introductory Sale 


The first edition, printed from new plates, has just been completed. 


In order to 


distribute this edition rapidly we will make unusual concessions to prompt subscribers. 
The first edition will be sold for $18.00 in cloth and $22.00 in half-leather binding, 
and you may pay at the rate of $1.00 a month. This is about half the regular sub- 
scription price, and is very little more than the actual cost of printing and binding. 
We send the books to you without cost on your part, and you do not buy 


until you see them. 
at our expense. 


FREE 


in any of the Plays or Poems. 
more to the reader than a Commentary. 


with Study Questions and Suggestions. 


BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN PAGES SENT ON REQUEST. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Each subscriber for this edition will receive, free, a 
Complete Index of Shakespeare’s Works, by 
means of which the reader can find any passage 
No Commentary of Shakespeare 
can be bought for less than $6.00, and this volume is worth 

We will also give 

with this edition a Plan for the Study of each Play, 


If they are not satisfactory, they may be returned 
We advise you to mail us the coupon at once, if you 
want to take advantage of the low introductory price. 


Order 

Coupon 

The University 
Society 

78 Sth Ay., New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please 

send me on approval, pre- 

paid, a set of the New Inter- 

national Shakespeare in halt- 

leather with Index and Method of 

Study. If satisfactory I agree to pay 

#1 within 5 daysand #1 per month 

thereafter for 21 months; if not satisfac- 
tory I agree.to return them within 5 days. 


Signed 


S.E.P. 12-14. Address 
In ordering cloth, change 21 months to 17 months. 


It is not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday Evening 
Post is mentioned, 


An Inspiration for Youth 


“THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND WORK” 


One of the most valuable literary legacies left to the youth of 
the 20th century is this fascinating Autobiography of BOOKER 


T. WASHINGTON. 


Of absorbing interest and filled with experiences helpful to 


every reader. 


Not the story of one life, but an accurate descrip- 


tion of a period of American history. 400 pages, 80 illustrations. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


everywhere. 


or FEES returned. FREE 
PAT EN S CUR D opinion as to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book, 
finest publication ever issued for free distribution. Patents 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 


Record. Sample copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C. 


Money back if not O. K. 

AGENTS Are reaping the benefit of our national advertising. 
of My Life and Work” is the most ready seller we ever published. 
New, and there is nothing like it. 


J.L. NICHOLS & COMPANY, 21 Main St., Naperville, Ill. 


“The Story 
Wanted 
Write to-day for our proposition. 


ZA Booker Starting for 
tHe stkute 


INVITATIONS, 
Visiting Cards or 


EDDING Monogram Sta- 
tionery. 
4 SAMPLES Free 


THE FRANKLIN CO., 788-792 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 
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Battery Telephones, for lines up to 1,000 ft., $7.50 
ver pair. Dry Battery, 20 cents cell oa 
Complete Bell Outfit, with directions, $1.00. 
Medical Magneto, very powerful and durable, $1.00, 
Medical Coil, with cords and handles, $1.25. 
*10.00 Medical Battery, $4.00 
Electrie Rail way, complete, battery, rails, etc., $3.50. 
Pan-Am. Telegraph Outfit, complete with book, $2.00. 
Above prices cash. F. O. B. New York by Express. 
Manual of Telegraphy, by mail, 5 cts. 
J.H.BUNNELL & CO., Electrical Mfrs. 
Circular of Novelties Free. 20 Park Place, New York. 


Artistic 
Sense 


plate camera is used, and you 
develop your own negatives. 


are preferred, as they are absolutely clean, 
crisp quick. They are dependable. 


and 


Talk or t ive Making."’ Contains 
a fo las and tables; also 
pful hint on developing. 
WIAMMER DRY PLATE COMPANY 


8500 Ohio Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


UR new Booklet of 
Styles and Correct 
Dress is ready and 

will be sent you for the 
asking. It contains valu- 
able information on What 
to \Wear on all occasions 
and tells some of the | 
many reasons why the 
Corliss-Coon Collars at 
2 for 25c. are the best you 
can buy at any price. 
Your dealer can supply 
you with our goods —if 
he will not, send to us 
and get perfectly satis- 


factory collars at the 
minimum cost. 
TROY, N.Y. 


Dept. S 


“ROB ROY 25-8IN 
-OTISCO 23-8iN 


SELF TAUGHT. The 
Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement 
writing teaches 
one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easytolearn. Aids to a better position. 
Lessons postpaid.25 cents. ‘hese complete lessons and 
in addition*newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 
that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
for one year, on receipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 
if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


PENMANSHIP ti: 


Max Adeler’s New Book 


(Parts of which have been published 
in this magazine) 


Captain Bluitt 
A Tale of Old Turley 


Price $1.50 


Tor sale by all booksellers, or will be sent to any 
address by the publishers. 


| HENRY T. COATES & CO., Philadelphia 


Who Were Your Ancestors ? 


Cope’s Ancestral Chart ($1.00, postpaid) is 
a gift that will grow in value for a century. 
Aim Publishing Company, 709 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Is Now Ready. 
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Sophomores Abroad 


(Continued from Page 11) 


exactly what you have always thought a 
provincial town in France would be like. 
Berri induced me to read a lot of Balzac 
(translated) last year, and although Balzac 
perhaps neyer wrote a word about Amiens, 
I kept thinking all the time, as we strolled 
through the flat, hot streets whose mere 
names are chronicles of religion and history, 
of his detailed and interminable descriptions 
of streets just like them. So many of them 
have the splendidly dull and ostentatious 
respectability that he hated—and knew so 
well how to make his readers feel. 

Beauvais, on the other hand, hasn’t this 
air at all. It’s a lively little place, with the 
narrowest, crookedest streets and quaintest 
old houses with wooden beams appearing 
through the plaster I ever dreamed of. And 
it’s all built about a great square with a 


| statue of Jeanne Hachette in the centre— 
| Jeanne being a lady who distinguished her- 


self in 1472 by taking a banner away from 


| Charles the Bold and his army of eighty 


thousand men. 

The cathedral (we used to wander through 
it several times a day) is certainly very 
beautiful in spite of the fact that money ran 
out before it was finished, and that it has had 
to remain an inspired fragment. What there 
is of it, however, is just my idea of what a 
Gothic cathedral should look like. In the 
flourishing language of the guide-book, “‘ its 
proportions are gigantic to the verge of te- 
merity,’’ and it is so exquisitely fragile and 
lacy that one wonders how it remains at all. 

We stayed at little Beauvais for four days, 
although beyond the cathedral and the tapes- 
try works there isn’t much in the way of 
sights to see there. The tapestry works I 
succeeded in visiting finally, and at one time 
I regretted more than I can say that I had 
succeeded, for it was due to my remarks on 
the subject—at least a week later—that led 
to my fight with Berri. 

We were spending the day at Caen on our 
way to Avranches, in Normandy, and I began 
to discourse on the manufacture of Gobelin 
tapestry. The weavers begin to learn the 
art when they are very young—mere boys. 
It takes years and years to become a skilled 
workman, and many find out that they haven’t 
a sufficient manual dexterity and sense of 
color to master the craft—and give it up. 
Now, I said to Berri that I couldn’t under- 
stand why a man who possessed the really 
marvelous delicacy of eye and skill of hand 
necessary to a weaver of Gobelin didn’t try 
instead to become a creator of original things; 
for in tapestry, of course, he only copies 
famous paintings and designs. Whereupon 
Berri jumped on me and told me that was 
my hopelessly American way of looking at 
it; that I was cursed with the national ina- 
bility to regard a trade perfectly mastered in 
the light of a fine art, and that I evidently 
preferred bad paintings to faultless tapestry 
merely because they enabled people to dis- 
play their worthless individuality. It wasa 
warm day; Berri was distinctly irritating — 
and we had “‘ words.’’ I ended by saying 
that his attitude toward pretty much every- 
thing was offensive—that he was neither a 
good Frenchman nora good American. Then 
all words ceased—which was even worse 
than having them. We walked silently for 
a time, and at last Berri said stiffly: 

““Iam going to take the five o’clock train 
for Avranches. You can do as you like.’’ 

What I happened to like just then was soli- 
tude; so I turned in the other direction and 
left him. It was just three in the afternoon. 
I had all at once lost my interest in Caen, 
and when I found myself in a shady park 
after an aimless walk I sat down to think. 
My meditations left me with a great desire to 
find Berri at the railway station, grab him by 
the hand and go on to Avranches with him. 
But when I reached the station I discovered 
that [had exactly twenty-five centimes in my 
pocket and that I couldn’t go out on the plat- 
form without a ticket. Berri had evidently 
arrived before me and got into the train. 

Well, I was alone in an unfamiliar French 
town. My money was in the trunk that Berri 
and I shared, and he had no doubt taken it 
along with him; I had packed in it all but a 
little change, as I was wearing an unlined 
flannel suit without an inside pocket. Even 
if I had known where Berri was going to stay 
at Avranches I didn’t have enough money to 
send a telegram. Night was coming on. I 
couldn’t return to a friendly hotel, as we had 
been merely spending the day at Caen and 
hadn’t gone to a hotel at all. 

The problem was not only a dreary one; it 
was rather terrifying. 
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Christmas is the 


Merriest Christmas. 


Amid the festivities of Christmas-tide one 
often finds the greatest charm of picture taking. 
The children, the children’s tree, the visit at 
the old home, the flash-light at an evening 
gathering, the merry sleighing party, the home 
portraits of one’s friends—all these offer sub- 
jects that have a personal interest, that one 
cherishes more highly as the years go: by. 


“KODAK ’” stands for all that is Best in Photography 


EASTMAN HODAK CO. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Kodaks, $5.00 to $75.00. 


’ Brownie Cameras, $1.00 to $2.00. 
Christmas Booklet free at the Dealers or by Matt, 


Useful Holiday Gifts 


Any gentleman would appreciate a Torrey Strop received 
as a holiday gift, and the longer he used it the more he would 
appreciate it, and gratefully remember the giver. 


HERE ARE SHOWN FOUR OF OUR BEST: 

No, 201. Swing Strop., Polished linen hose and horse-hide, 
combined with removable swivel. Padded handle. $1,50. 
Other grades, $1.00, $2.00. 

No. 81. Double Swing Strop. Polished linen hose and 
heavy horse-hide, combined with removable swivel. $1.50, 
Other grades, 50c., $1.00 

No. 20, Combination Cushion and Flat Strop with four 
stropping surfaces of different sharpening qualities, $1.00, 
$1.25, $2.00, $2.50. 

Torrey’s ‘ Pullman” Strop. Works on a spring roller in 
dust-proof case. Out of sight when out of use. Enameled 
case, single leather, 50c. Hnameled case, canvas and leather, 
$1.25, Engraved aluminum case, single leather, $1.00. 
Engraved aluminum case, canvas and leather, $1,50, Sterling 
Case, Ebony Ends, canvas and leather, $5.00. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Torrey Strops and 
Hones with directions for honing a razor, Free. 

Where dealers haven't TORREY STROPS we sell direct, postpaid, 

at Catalogue prices. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., Box 2, WORCESTER, MASS. 


CHRISTMAS °s*] 
Parker “Lucky Curve” punta” 


A USEFUL GIFT WHICH WILL LAST A LIFETIME | 
AND BE A CONSTANT REMINDER © 
OF THE GIVER 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE 
SOME ONE HAPPY FOR 


No, 02 


0, Foin tog, Py 
s 


ie: 
2.50. No, 99 


Many other styles. 
Every hand can be suited. e 
UNE fan 


Prices: $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, F pen y 
$4.00, $5.00, $6.00 and $10.00. Palmer Pens, $1.00. 


Ask your dealer for The Parker; accept no substitute, on which a larger profit is made. 
If you are thinking of buying, do not fail to send for beautifully illustrated catalogue, FREE. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 90 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
THE QUEEN HYGIENIC $9 50 UP 


@ 
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KITCHEN CABINETS rrom 


The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented. They are worth three closets. Save 
time, trouble, space, labor and money. Have convenient receptacles for all bak 
utensils, cereal products, spices, table linen, etc. We manufacture 20 styles in vario 
sizes, ranging in prices from $2.50 upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catalogue. 
We will save you money on Kitehen Cabinets and Household Furniture 


| Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s profit 


EI avpress tx runs The Queen Cabinet Co., Dept. L 17— 232 to 236 Fifth Av., Chicago, m 
Catalog MAGAZINES AND 


OG = 3000 "iXtZ5.09° FREE 


Outfits Send for /ree catalogue and 
list of users. 
OUR PRICES ARE SURE TO INTEREST YOU. 
J. M. Hanson’s Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky 


FREE 
CATALOGU 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. & 
Box 104, Rochester, N.Y. 


iterary FolK 
heir Ways @ Their Work 


A Novel of Practical Politics 


i! In Robert Barr’s novel, The Victors 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company), we havea 
_ story of many characters, and seemingly as 
many motives, not one of which overtops the 
rest in interest—unless Mr. Barr’s masterful 
delineation of human nature be taken into 
account and recognized as a motive, for this 
alone is worthy of the five hundred and sixty- 
seven pages which make up the book. There 
are three principal characters: Pat Maguire, 
a young Irish-American peddler, who later 
becomes the Tammany Boss in New York, 
and two High School graduates, Ben 
McAllister and Jim Munro, who learn to 
respect, if not to love, the loquacious Maguire 
whom they first know asa peddler. Later, as 
wealthy business men in New York, they find 
in him a powerful protector against the extor- 
tion of the Tammany Assessment Committee. 
In the treatment of Jim Munro— practical, 
patient and manly Jim—and his love affair, 
Mr. Barr works with a delicacy of touch quite 
equal to that of the women writers who are 
supposed to know so much of this illusive 
subject—so much more than mere coarse 
men. They do, to be sure, when they stick 
to heroines, and it is well for their prestige 
that love-story readers are mainly women 
like themselves—strange to men’s emotions, 
and uncritical. But this author is a man, 
dealing with a man; and when this man Jim, 
side-tracked between stations with the beau- 
-tiful and brilliant daughter of a railway mag- 
nate, walks the ties with her to the station, 
falling in love on the way, and then obsti- 
nately declines her pressing invitation to con- 
tinue the journey in the magnificent private 
car that has been sent for her, Mr. Barr dis- 
claims knowledge of ‘‘ any sane reason for 
his conduct.’’ Mr. Barr does know, and so 
will any masculine reader of the story, but it 
is doubtful if his women readers will, or that 
any woman-writer on earth could have con- 
ceived of the situation. Poor Jim was in 
love, but mentally fatigued in the effort to rise 
to the intellectual level of the girl. His heart 
said, ‘‘ Go,’’ but his tired brain said, ‘‘ No, 
take a rest.”’ 

And years later, when Jim, a wealthy man 
in conflict with Tammany, is clubbed by the 
police until the only sane and expressible 
emotion left him is his love for this girl, and 
then dresses himself carefully, walks unan- 
nounced into her presence, and babbles his 
love into her welcoming ears with the candor 
of a nursery child, there ensues a scene as 
affecting as ever painted in words. And 
because Barr is a man he painted it. 

There are many who consider Mr. Barr at 
his best in a short story. These will find 
verification for their belief when they have 
read through the chapter labeled A Gracious 
Person. It isashort story, complete in itself, 
and a work of art. It tells of a floor-walker, 
one of those self-restrained, urbane individ- 
uals who smilingly direct bewildered cus- 
tomers to the right department, who never 
display an emotion beyond the wish to please, 
but who generally —sad to say — work off the 
reaction of feeling on the shop-girls when 
customers are absent. This polite person 
was no such man. In his house was an attic 
filled with old furniture, pictures, crockery, 
etc. The crockery was reduced to pieces, 
but the furniture being yet intact for his pur- 
pose, he had only —on days of extreme nery- 
ous strain—to purchase on his way home a 
basketful of cheap pitchers, bowls and dishes, 
and have it sent on ahead, whete his wife, an 
understanding woman, placed it in the attic 
before his arrival. Arrived in his room this 
man, ‘‘ whose business was a consideration of 
others,’’ disrobed. ‘‘ Spotless shirt and collar 
and irreproachable cravat took with them into 
retirement a measurable portion of the aroma 
of civilization, and at last there stood in the 
room a primeval savage in coarse trousers 
belted around the waist, woolen shirt open at 
the front.’’ Then, to the attic. Later, to 
dinner and the bosom of his family, clothed 
and in his right mind. Again, no woman 
writer could have conceived of the scene in 
the attic, where this man laid about him with 
a table-leg. The tendency to smash dishes 
and furniture when things go wrong is an 
inherited instinct, purely masculine, and in 
no sense related to the drunkenness which 
usually callsitintoplay. Mr. Barr has solved 
the problem. How much better it would be 
if wives, instead of inanely advising their 
worried and exasperated husbands to “ sleep 
on it,’? would provide such a room and keep 
it properly stocked. _—Moxgan Robertson. 
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William W. Matos 


James B. Pond 
F. Cunliffe Owen 
Champ Clark 


and humorists. 


volumes. 


human interest. 


Henry W. Grady 


After-Dinner Speeches 


About the banquet board, no less than in the 
forum, great thoughts have been given ex- 
pression, and policies and parties have been 
made and unmade. 

The scintillant repartee of a Choate 
has quieted the troubled waters of 

international comity. Henry W. 

Grady’s “The Race Problem” rent 

in twain the curtain of sectional 
prejudice. Wrom Gladstone’s sono- 
rous periods it is but a few pages to 
the genial philosophy of Wu Ting- 
Fang; and from the unctuous 
humor of Dr. Holmes to the stren- 
uous Americanism of President 
Roosevelt. Again, we turn from the 
graceful suavity of Lowell’s wit to the 
Newell Dwight biting sarcasms of Charles A, Dana, and 
Hillis so we get closer to our great men and 
their thoughts than any written words 

of theirs permit. Wecatch a glimpse of their 
innermost lives and most cherished ambitions. 
We have spread before us a panorama of 
modern life, intimate, full of color, palpitating. 


Classic and Popular Lectures 


From .the lecture platform masterful 
men have moulded and fashioned the 
thoughts and actions of our century. 
In these lectures we travel dark 
continents with Stanley, and delve 
into *' The Beginning of Things” 
with Agassiz. We sit with Car- 
lyle’s ‘*Mahomet,’? and listen to 
the side-splitting farce of Artemus 
Ward while “With the Mormons.” 
We wander through “ Westminster 
Abbey” with Charles Kingsley, and 
delight in the piquancies of Andrew 
Lang’s “How to Fail in Literature.” 
We hear Ruskin idealize “ Work,” and 
we gain a larger view through Beechier’s 
“The Reign of the Common People,” and 
Robert Collyer’s ‘‘ Clear Grit.”’ 


Tan Maclaren 


Edward Everett Hale 


Here is great literature as well as great eloquence. 
form, no section has had preference. 


The Greatest Spoken Thought of the 


Nineteenth Century 


MODERN ELOQUENC 


Ten Handsome Library Volumes 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed, Editor-in-Chief ‘4 


Assisted by 


Nathan Haskell Dole 
J. Walker McSpadden 
Hamilton Wright Mabie 


‘*MODERN ELOQUENCE ” marks an epoch in our literary life. For the first time are gathered together, 
in proper form, the profoundest thoughts of our greatest orators, wits, statesmen, litterateurs, publicists 
Each is preserved just as it was given to the world. 
and sort, from the mass of material, that which was most worthy. 
Ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, the master mind among master minds during a quarter of a century of 
our national life, assisted by men eminent in different walks, edited, selected and arranged these 
Every corner of our own and the Mother Country was searched, and over a thousand collabo- 
rateurs were enlisted. Modern Eloquence is the result of their efforts. 


As we read Ingersoll’s great lecture on 
“ Shakespeare,” and rise to the sublimity of 
Serviss’ appreciation of ‘* Mapoleon,” we 
marvel not alone at Shakespeare and Napoleon, 
but a feeling of profound respect is felt for the 
men who have so lucidly and charmingly pre- 
sented to our mental vision the greatest soldier, 
and the greatest playwright of all times. Or 
perchance we join Josh Billings in his spirit 
of rollicking humor and find it impossible to 
decide whether his lecture on “AZi/%”’ or Bob 
Burdette’s “ The Rise and Fall of the Mous- 
tache”’ is the better. 

At another time, and in a different mood, we 
revel in Wendell Phillips’ “ Los¢ Arts,” and 
attune our minds to Ian Maclaren’s “ Scottish 
Traits’’—truly a varied feast of rare intel- 
lectual viands. 

Be we grave or gay, these volumes contain 
much to the liking—a veritable argosy of 
riches. 

We feel the grip of these men who have 
made men laugh or weep at will. Wecome to 
know them, to hear them, as it were, and as 
we become enraptured and catch the applause, 
the laughter, and the cries of “Hear! Hear!” 
we are with the man, and his audience is before 
us. 


Great Addresses 


Under this head ** Modern Eloquence” con- 
tains an unique collection of great addresses 
by men whose position and achievements have 
given their utterances the weight of authority-- 
men of superb ability and trenchant power. 

There are considerably over one hundred of 
these addresses, each totally different from the 
other, but with the connecting link of master- 
ful treatment and warm human interest. For 
instance, we have Phillips Brooks’ on ‘The 
Character of Abraham Lincoln ;” and Rufus 
Choate’s immortal epic “Ox 
Daniel Webster.”” Wehave Henry VanDyke’s 
“Books, Literature and People’? and Cardinal 
Gibbons’ “ Supremacy of the Catholic Relig- 
ion,” and beside Newell Dwight Hillis’ Te 
Pulpitin Modern Life” stands Henry Irving’s 
© The Character of Macbeth.” 


A large portfolio, containing 11 sample full-page photogravures 
and chromatic plates, and 80 specimen pages of brilliant After- 
Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anecdotes, 
etc., also price and terms, will be sent on request. 

Use attached Coupon. 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1101 Chestnut Street 
For a Xmas Gift 


PERFECTION 
SELF-CLOSING 
TOBACCO POUCH 


Operates automatically, 
pours easily (see illustration), 
does not bulge the pocket. 
Tobacco cannot spill; simple 

and convenient. Every pipe or cigarette smoker 
should have one. Pipe or paper in one hand— 
pouch itrother. Made in tan calf or black kan- 
garoo, 50c., and Seal, 75c.; mounted with sterling 
silver, $1.25 and $1.50. Any smoker will appreciate 
one as a Xmas gift. For those desiring ‘“ some- 
thing better’? we make them with gold and silver 
monograms or name plate — prices on application. 
For special designs order now and avoid Xmas 
rush. Reference, Bradstreet Mer. Agency. 


SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO. 
Room 1206 B, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


S. E. P. 12-14. 


Jonathan P. Dolliver 


George McLean Harper 
Marcus Benjamin 
Albert Ellery Bergh 


It required a master mind to sift 


The keynote is freshness and keen 
Many of the after-dinner speeches, addresses and lectures are unobtainable elsewhere. 
Catholicity of selection distinguishes it. 


the Death of 


Theodore Roosevelt 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Lorenzo Sears 
Truman A. De Weese 
Clark Howell 


No creed, no 


Henry €. Potter 


Blaine, the “plumed knight,’ speaks on 
“Garfield,” and Wamilton Wright Mabie tells 
of “Poe’s Place in American Literature.” 
With fine, broad view Cardinal Manning tells 
of the “Persecution of the Jews,” and James 
Russell Lowell expounds “Democracy.’’ Pres- 
ident Eliot, of Harvard, in one of his 
most noted addresses, emphasizes the 
“Uses of Education for Business,” 
and a few pages further on Glad- 
stone, that great pillar of the British 
Empire, tells of “Modern Training 
Sor Life’ Charles A. Dana dis- 
cusses “Journalism,” and Arthur 
Balfour “The Pleasures of Read- 
ing,” and so on, through volumes 
filled with the names of those who 
have spoken the greatest thoughts in 
the English tongue. 


Hamilton Wright 


Mabie 
The Final Volume 
(the tenth) is devoted to bright sayings, 
anecdotes, reminiscences and repartee. Every 


means which ingenuity could devise, and 
splendid resources make possible, has been 
employed to make this a collection that 
should be unprecedented. Wise, witty and 
pithy paragraphs make it one of the most 
interesting volumes of the Library. 
These are the stories of the Congress- 
man and the Merchant, the Clergy- 
man and the Physician, the Banker 
and the Diplomat —in fact, men of 

all callings, and they have run the 
gauntlet of a critical editorial in- 
spection. 

Especial success has been achieved 
jn securing the best stories told in the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, by the most famous speakers of 
these two bodies. 

The whole work is supplied with an 
extensive and complete analytical, subject, 
and concordance index, which makes it possi- 
ble instantly to refer to any speaker or any 
topic, time or place. 


Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 


INQUIRY COUPON 


John D. Morris & Company, 1101 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


GENTLEMEN: — Referring to your advertisement of Hon. Thos. B. Reed's Library of 
Modern Eloquence in THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, I will be pleased to receive 
portfolio of sample pages, photogravures and chromatic plates; 
garding bindings, prices, terms, etc. 


also full particulars re- 


INVA) See g-2 == <0 


OCCUPATION 


STREET 


CITY AND STATE.. 


Business men appreciate the points of 
superiority possessed by this up-to-date 
machine. Its field is the world; known and 
usedin every civilized country. Catalogue 
fully describing its merits free on request. 


JEWETT TYPEWRITER CO. 
611-615 Locust St. Des Moines, Ia., U. S. A. 


Magnificently 
Illustrated 
Bright, Clean 
and Interesting 


Sample - copies - free 
75c. per annum. Circulation 230,000 


On trial 3 months for 10 cts. 


Does not con- 
tain a dull line 
Nor an unclean 
Advertisement 


DAVID C. COOK PUB. CO. 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 


MAGIC 


I will teach you by mail all 
the tricks that made Hermann, 
Keller, and other great ma- 
gicians famous, making my 
instructions so simple that 
you can easily become as 
expertasthey. 

I will teach 

you every- 

thing con- 
nected with 
sleight-of- 
hand perform- 
ances, the magic of the East, 
etc., fitting you to entertain 
anywhere, at any time, in any 
company. The man who can 
entertain his friends is always 
popular—socially and in 
business. With a few sleight- 
of-hand tricks he can win more 
valuable introductions and 
make more favorable impres- 
sionsthan byany other means. 


For 10 Cents 


I will instruct you in a very 
clever coin trick and send 
you my booklet ‘* POCKET 
AND PARLOR TRICKS.” I 
will do this to show you that 
I can teach you and that by 
my method you can easily 
learn not only one but a score 
or more of these wonderful 
Tricks of Magic. Address, 
enclosing 10 cents in coin or 
stamps. 


Robt. Wassmann, 342 Unity Building, Chicago 


Don’t jump 
from one 
= tuingto another. ‘he 
successful men 
L a=. 3 those who LEARN 
Z Som THING and stick to it. By our unsur- 
passed system of mail instruction youcan learn 
any one of the following professions without 
AZ giving up your present employment. Illustra- 
ting: Ad-Writing, Journalism, Bookkeeping, 
Z, Stenography, Proofreading. We have success- 
ful students everywhere. The instruction is 
individual and the criticism personal. ‘The lessons 
were arranged by men who havea universal rep- 
utation in their profession. 
JITION PAYABLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION IS 
SECURED. Don’t flounder another day; write at once for free 
printed matter, stating what profession you prefer, and soon you 
will be on the way to com success. CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA B 544 SCRANTON, PA., U.S. A. 


MADE 


Touch Typewriting 


EASY 


Can ba readily attached to any single shift typewriter. 
All dealers need them. 


Hartford Typewriters Suit All Users 


THE HARTFORD TYPEWRITER CO. 
478 Capitol Avenue 
Write for booklets. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARE YOU SHORT? 


GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“Worn inside the shoe," 
Increase Height, 
meee ArchtheInstep, Make 
3 = Better Fitting Shoes, 

———= Remove Jar in Walk- 
ing. Indorsed by hich: Simply placed j in the heel, felt down. 


Don't require larger shoes. 3% in., 25c.; 34 in., 35c.; lin., 50c. 
per pair. At shoe and dep't stores. READ: Send name, size 
shoe. height desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MFG. ©O., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


Negro Society in 
Washington 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


“The man coming in now is Judge 
Somebody Else, of the District.’’ This time 
the stranger raised his eyebrows. ‘‘ Those 


two men entering are consuls to Such-and- 


Such a place.’’? The newcomer sniffed a 
little bit. ‘‘ And ah!” his friend started 
forward, ‘‘that is the United States Minister 


to Any-Place-You-Please.’’ The man who 
was being initiated into the titles of his 
fellow-guests said nothing until another 
visitor entered the doorway; then’ he turned 


| to his friend, and in a tone of disbelief and 


disgust remarked, ‘‘Well, now, who under 
the heavens is that? The Prime Minister of 
England or the King himself?”’ 

Last summer wasthe gayest that Washington 
has seen in manyayear. Itistruethat there 
are hotels and boarding-houses at many sum- 
mer resorts and that some of our people gather 
there to enjoy themselves, but for the first 
time there was a general flocking to one place 
taken up entirely and almost owned by our- 
selves. The place, a stretch of beach nearly 
two miles long with good bathing facilities, 
and with a forest behind it, has been made 
and built up entirely by Negro capital. Two 
men, at least, have made fortunes out of the 
sale and improvement of their property, and 
they, along with many others, are the owners 
of their own summer homes and cottages at 
Arundel-on-the-Bay and Highland Beach, 
Maryland. Here the very best of three cities 
gathered this last summer. Annapolis and 
Baltimore sent their quota and our own cap- 
ital city did therest. It wassucha gathering 
of this race as few outside of our own great 
family circle have ever seen. 

There is, perhaps, an exaltation about any 
body of men and women who gather to enjoy 
the fruits of their own labor upon the very 
ground which their labors have secured to 
them. There was, at any rate, a special exal- 
tation about these people, and whatever was 
done went off with éclat. There was a dance 
at least once a week at one or another of the 
cottages, and the beauty of it was that any 
one who was spending the summer there 
needed to look for no invitation. He was 
sure of one by the very fact of his being there 
at all, a member of so close a corporation. 
The athletes did their turns for the delecta- 
tion of their admirers, and there were some 
long- distance swimming contests that would 
have done credit to the boys in the best of our 
colleges. There were others who took their 
bathing more complacently, and still others 
who followed the injunction of the old rhyme, 
‘““Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water.’’ Cards, music and 
sailing parties helped to pass the time, which 
went all too swiftly, and the Izaak Waltons of 


| the place were always up at five o’clock in the 


morning and away to some point where they 
strove for bluefish and rocks, and came home 
with spots. The talk was bright and the 
intercourse easy and pleasant. There was no 
straining, no pomposity, no posing for the 
gallery. When September came we began to 
hear the piping of the quail in the woods away 
from the beach, and our trigger-fingers tingled 
with anticipation. But the time was not yet 
ripe. And so the seal is to be set this winter 
upon our Maryland home by a house party, 
where the men will go to eat, smoke and 
shoot, and the women to read, dance and — 
well— women gossip everywhere. 

This is but a passing glimpse of that inti- 
mate life among our own people which we 
dignify by the name of society. 


Que 
Rubber from Greasewood 


HE ingenuity of a Yankee inventor has 
devised a use for that humble and 
unlovely shrub of the Western deserts known 
as the “‘ greasewood.’’ It has been found to 
contain a gum that affords a valuable substi- 
tute for rubber. 

The method of obtaining the gum, which 
has been newly patented, consists in bruising 
the woody stalks of the greasewood, soaking 
them in a solution of carbon disulphide, and 
then drawing off the liquid, which is distilled. 
The chemical used as a solvent is driven off 
by heat, and there remains in the bottom of 
the vessel a gummy stuff, flexible and elastic. 

Finally, the gummy stuff is washed and 
purified, the result being a very fair substi- 
tute for India-rubber—so good, in fact, as to 
suggest the notion that some day the American 
deserts may be made to yield very satisfac- 
tory profits in the production of raw material 
for gum shoes and bicycle tires. 


December 14, 1901 


ee 


A DIGEST OF 


The World’s Encyclopedias — 


A Condensation of the Most Notable Encyclopedias, with 
Particular Attention to American Subjects 


ee 
Paes z 


= 


It economizes the TIME of those possessing voluminous encyclopedias; 
it husbands the MEANS of those who need an up-to-date work containing 
the substance of many. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Send your name, address and occupation, and we will send you by express, prepaid, this 
massive volume, handsomely bound in Cloth, for examination. If you like it send us 
$3.00; if you don’t like it return it. (If you prefer HalfMorocco binding the price 
will be $4.00.) You run no risk whatever, Anybody able to read plain English 
can use it, as the style is simple, though forceful, and the articles are arranged alpha- 
betically. It bas been pronounced by many purchasers to be good value for $25.00. 
Yours to-day (after examination) for only $3.00. 


E. R. DU MONT, Publisher 


303-305 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO 


20,000 2000 


ARTICLES ILLUSTRATIONS 


IT IS 
A MONEY-EARNER 


IT IS 
A TIME-SAVER 


SRR 


OUR OFFE e Farm and Home, 

*our national semi. — 
monthly, already has a circulation of over 
350,000. To introduce it into thousands of — 
homes where it is not taken, we will send you 
Farm and Home three months for 10 
eents (silver or stamps). Further, if you will 
send us at the same time one other three: 
mouth subscription at 10 eents —20 ce 
in all, we will present you, postpaid, w’ 
the beautiful work of art herewith described 


This wonderfully and beautifully 
eolored \ithograph representing a tug of war 
between playful kittens and puppies is well 
worth a prominent place in every home, 
The picture is over one yard long and is 
printed on the finest of heavy copperplate 
paper in colors true to nature. It must 
be seen in all the beautiful harmony of tints 
and coloring to be appreciated. A Limited 
Number of these pictures on hand. YOU 


may have one (only) —see next column. 
MORE STIL All accepting this offer will, if they so request, receive our Magnificently Iustrated Premium List, con- 
taining over 200 useful articles and some of the most remarkable offers ever made. AGENTS WANTED 


Everywhere. Liberal commission for good work, Address, mentioning this mayazine, 


FARM AND HOME, Chicago, IIl., or Springfield, Mass. 


THE PILGRIM 


A MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


Edited by Willis J. Abbot 


The Only Magazine of Its Kind Published in the World 


A Specially Strong Program for 1902 


A YARD OF PETS 


This Beautiful 
Picture 


FREE 


Something for Everybody to Read 


A FEW CONTRIBUTORS 


William J. Bryan, Edward Everett Hale, Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Julian 
flawthorne, Ira D. Sankey, Sylvester Baxter, Mayor S. M. Jones, Henry Seton Merri- 
man, Julia Holmes Smith, Prof. Edward W. Bemis, Ernest H. Crosby, Edward W. 
Townsend, Stephen Bonsal, Clara Morris, Henry D. Lloyd, Henry George, Jr., Cynthia 
Westover Alden, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Stewart Edward White. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 10 CENTS A COPY 


Ask your Newsdealer for it 


PILGRIM PUBLISHING CO. 


Send for Sample Copy. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


direct from the makers to you at almost half the price asked by music stores. 


SHIPPED ON FREE TRIAL 


EVERYTHING 


ae ss for our 


Guaranteed 
KNOWN IN fs Music) PIANOS <2; ORGANS 
pee dh) 
Catalogue &115 up. $29.50 up. 
the most com- Thousands in use and pages of testimonials in Catalogue. 


plete and miost 


handsomely _ il- STRING The celebra- A, 
lustrated ever Instruments ted French DE LAR 
published. Free 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


guaranteed for 5 years at prices never 
known before for such high-grade, re- 
liable instruments. Write for special 
prices on complete BAND OUTFITS. 


for professionals and 
amateurs. Violins, 
Guitars, Mando- 
lins and Banjos, 
$2.30 to $17.90. 


THE GREAT MAIL ORDER HOUSE 


Cash Buyers’ Union: — ccs sexts nes cae eee ecees 


Our reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, of Chicago 


HYGIENICALLY AND ECONOMICALLY Every man commits a GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


crime against common-sense if he does not wear the genuine 
GUYOT SUSPENDERS, Th t LITTLE and rtha fo 
Sie sone. LenateOEstes YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks. - 
Inter-State Correspondence Institute, Cedar Rapids, Ph 


for the asking. 
It will please you 
and prices will 
astonish you. 


Please 
Address 
Dept. T-464 


If your dealer attempts to palm off any imitations, send 50 cts. for 
sample pair to OSTHLEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 


Model D, possesses style, refinement and a 
certain display of taste in its make-up that 
wins it admirers everywhere. Its power, 


capacity and mileage radius are sufficient 
to meet the demands of the most exacting. 


Price $1100 


American Bicycle Company 
Automobile Dept. 


Toledo, Ohio 


How to Obtain Them Free 


In order to introduce Boycre’s MonTHLY in your 
home we make you a present appreciated by 
every lady. Boyce’s Monthly is beautifully 
illustrated in colors and contains the writings of 
popular authors, as well as_ other instructive 
and interesting reading. Send only ten cents for 
a trial subscription to Boyce’s Monthly and get 
by return mail the centerpiece, 6 large doilies 
and 2 small ones — 270 square inches of linen 
—stamped with the latest designs, as illustra- 
tion shows. All different, on tine linen, ready 


oes and they are ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
dress Boyce’s Monthly, Dept. 13, Chicago, Ill. 


WORD /67 WORD 


The Edison Standard Phonograph, which we furnish 
each studeut, reproduces the foreign professor's voice 
and accent over and over till the student knows it 
thoroughly. Recitations made by phonograph. The 
only successful way to 


Learn a Foreign Language 


BY MAIL. I. ©. 8, Instruction Papers are the 
simplest guides to reading and writing a lan- 
guage. French, German 
and Spanish courses. 


ircul 
Srecudar International 


Have You a Position? 


You can keep it, or get a better one, if you pre- 
pare for business by taking our Business Course. 
Taught by correspondence. Only spare time 
required for study. Send for Catalogue and 
Free Scholarship Offer. 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1404 Transit Building New York 


Excels in strength, beauty and durability. Made of steel and 
fron. Cheaper than wood. 50 Designs. Catalog free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 0-109, Muncie, Ind. 


Come Flere! 


body. 


When in search 
of health and 
rest for mind and 

Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N, Y. 
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Captain of the Gray 
Horse Troop 


(Continued from Page 5) 


intend to speak to this Captain Curtis. I 
shall write to father and have him removed.”’ 
Lawson looked at her admiringly. ‘‘ What 
a beautiful spoiled child you are, Elsie Bee 
Bee. If you weren’t so good to look at I’d 
despise you.”’ 
She turned toward the wall. 
listening to a word you say.”’ 
Lawson went to the door. 
Black Wolf, your model.’’ 
Elsie rose. ‘‘I prefer Black Wolf to your 
company — but I can’t paint any more to-day. 
I’m going to see Uncle.”’ 
““T’ll go see Miss Curtis,’’ replied Lawson. 
When Curtis joined the mess in the even- 
ing Elsie was eager to see him and ready to 
do battle. When he entered, abrupt, vigor- 
ous of movement, keen-eyed and composed, 
almost stern of countenance, she was a little 
daunted. He was not so handsome as Mrs. 
Wilcox had represented him to be, but his 
profile was very fine and his form powerful, 
and dignified if not graceful. Plainly he was 
a man demanding respect and consideration. 
As they took seats at the table Lawson 
said: ‘‘ Well, Captain, we girls don’t want to 
seem inquisitive, but we are dying to know 
what you’ve been doing this afternoon.”’ 
““Yes,’’ Elsie quickly added, ‘‘ we want to 
know whether there is to be a revolution or 
only a riot.’’ 


“I’m not 


‘“ Here comes 


Curtis shook off his stern mask and replied:. 


“Tye been busy looking over the office 
accounts and holding audience with my head 
men. I can’t say what the outcome will be.’’ 

‘“ Where is Uncle Sennett ?’’ said Elsie. 

“Ts he your uncle?”’ inquired Curtis. 

““He’s my father’s sister’s husband— but 
that wouldn’t matter. I think he has been 
treated shamefully.’’ 

“T think you are too hasty,’’ Curtis replied. 
“ Sennett and his son have gone to Pinon City 
—riding very like fugitives. I had no orders 
to hold them, once in possession of the 
records. I could only let them go.”’ 

Elsie bit her lips. ‘‘ They have gone to 
get aid,’’ she said, ‘‘and when they come 
back you will go; be sure of that.”’ 

Curtis turned to her with a steady, search- 
ing look. ‘‘ Miss Brisbane, I don’t under- 
stand your attitude toward me. Iamhereon 
special duty, detailed almost against my will 
—i have no mixed mind in this affair. I am 
to see that the promises of the Government to 
these Indians are carried out. You seem to 
think I am started on a line of persecution 
of your uncle—which is unworthy a woman 
of your intelligence. I beg you will not pur- 
sue the subject any further——’”’ He turned 
to Lawson with a smile. ‘‘ But Iam curious 
to know the meaning of this invasion of my 
territory. Who is responsible for these pic- 
tures?’’ é 

Lawson hastened to explain: ‘‘ This artistic 
colony is due to me, I suppose, as much as to 
any one. I am making some ethnologic 
studies of these people and Miss Brisbane 
came out to do some illustrations for me. In- 
tending to stay some months, we concluded 
to set up a mess and be comfortable —and 
permit me to say, we hope you’ll be one of us 
until your own household is established.’’ 

“Thank you; it will be a great pleasure. 
I don’t enjoy camping in the tent of my angry 
predecessor.’’ 

Elsie spoke, her red lips tremulous with in- 
dignation. ‘‘ You can’t blame him for being 
angry. Who wouldn’t be—to be treated in 
this way? I would never have surrendered 
those keys to you.’’ 

Curtis patiently repeated: 
were peremptory.’’ 

“Tt is an infamous thing, and I shall write 
to my father in Washington and have the 
thing investigated.’? She was more beautiful 
than ever in her wrath. 

Curtis seemed struck with a 


‘“My orders 


new idea. 


“Are you the daughter of ex-Senator 

Brisbane? ”’ 

She braced herself. ‘“Yes—but why 
ray 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all. I had 


wondered from the first.”’ 

““ Wondered at what?”’ 

*“At your attitude. I think I know now 
why you, too, take sides against these poor 
people.’’ The Captain was not in a mood to 
be gallant, and there was something cold and 
cutting in his tone. Mrs. Wilcox threw ina 
soothing word and the conversation swung to 
a consideration of less controversial matters, 
and the meal was finished without further jar. 


(TO BE.CONTINUED ) 


“UIT FETT TernETTTTPPRPRe 
for six months. 
will enter your subscription for six months and send you the 
Boy’s Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. 


THE STAR MONTHLY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


LEARN 


In three months by phonographic records. 


271V Wabash Avenue 


(FOR ONE YEAR) 


Little Masterpieces 


TWELVE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES of the World’s 
Choicest Productions in English Literature 


We pay the expressage and take 


What is in the Little 
Masterpieces Library 


POE TAs Fall of the House of Usher 

— Ligeia—The Cask of Amontillado —The 
Assignation — MS. Found in a Bottle —The 
Black Cat—The Gold Bug. 

IRVING. . . . Rip Van Winkle: Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow—The Devil and Tom 
Walker —The Voyage —Westminster Abbey 
— Stratford-on-Avon —The Stout Gentleman. 

WEBSTER Adams and Jefferson— 
Reply to Hayne. 

HAWTHORNE Dr. Heidegger's Experi- 
ment—The Birthmark — Ethan Brand— 
Wakefield — Drowne’s Wooden Image — 
The Ambitious Guest—The Great Stone 
Face —The Gray Champion. 

THACKERAY The Book of Snobs— 
Round-about Papers — Ballads. 

LINCOLN . Speeches—Letters—*' Lin- 
coln’s Lost Speech.” 

FRANKLIN . Autobiograph y—Poor 
Richard’s Almanack—Selected Essays — 
Letters. 

CARLYLE Essays — Life of Sterling 
—The French Revolution—Cromwell’s Let- 
ters and Speeches—Sartor Resartus — Past 
and Present, 

MACAULAY. 
land. 

RUSKIN. The Two Boyhoods —The 
Slave-Ship— The Mountain Gloom— The 
Mountain Glory — Venice: St. Mark’s — Art 
and Morals— The Mystery of Life — Peace. 

LAMB . The Two Races of Men — 
New Year's Eve — Imperfect Sympathies — 
Dream — Children: A Reverie —A Disserta- 
tion Upon Roast Pig —On Some of the Old 
Actors — Detached Thoughts on Books and 
Reading — The Superannuated Man — Old 
China — Letters. 


head of 


Essays — History of Eng- 


English 


The Affliction of Child- 
Confessions of an English Opium- 
Eater: The Pleasures of Opium, The Pains 
of Opium — On the Knocking at the Gate in 
Macbeth — The English Mail-Coach : Going 
Down With Victory, The Vision of Sudden 
Death — Levana and Our Ladies of Sorrow. 


presents 


The Masterpiece”? Library and the Review of Reviews both 
things that are necessary as well as pleasurable to read. 
it is wise to have some exact knowledge of public affairs and personalities, of current literature and 
journalism, of the newest movements in educational, economic and scientific fields, have found that the 
Review of Reviews is the one publication that furnishes this information. 
illustrated with timely pictures and cartoons that help to tell something worth while; it will be greatly 
Nearly two hundred thousand people now buy it every 
month to keep ‘up with the times.”? Vhe regular price of the Review of Reviews is $2.50; the publishers’ 


improved in mechanical appearance in 1902. 
price of the ‘‘ Little Masterpieces’’ in the cheapest 
binding is $6.00. We offer both the magazine and 
the ‘‘ Masterpieces,” the latter in the handsome 
red cloth binding, for 50 cents down and 50 cents 
a month for eleven months,—or a check for $5.50 
closes the transaction. 


The Review of Reviews Co. 
13 Astor Place, New York 


20 HENS 


working steadily at one tite 
cannot hatch so many chicks as 
one of our 200-egg size 


Successful Incubators 
—— s You'll know exactly why when you 
= read a copy of our 158-page Catalogue. 
We mail it for four cents. Five Catalogues in five different 
languages. DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 548, Des Moines, Lowa, or Box 548, Buffalo, New York 
HOW TO OBTAIN A 


PRINTING OUTFIT FREE 


We are going to give away 5000 Roy’s Printers. They 
print Cards, Envelopes, Linen, etc. The outfit consists 
of three alphabets of rubber type, a type holder, 
a tube of ink, an ink pad and a pair of tweezers, 
a wooden type case and a full set of directions. 
The whole outfit is in a neat box. We will not 
sell the Boy's Printer; we give them FREE to 
every boy who subscribes for The Star Monthly 
Send us 25c. in silver or 26c. in stamps and we 


Address 


SPANISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH or ITALIAN 
Address 


THE OTTO KUBIN COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


Made or saved. Print your 
own cards, &c., with a $d 
Press. Larger size for circu- 
lars, books, newspapers, $18. 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 
ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


AUTOGRAPH | Of Famous Persons .ri'Sita 
LETTERS WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


1125 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Price Lists. 


The Review of Reviews 


as they may be returned if unsatisfactory 


ERTAIN masterpieces of English writers must be 
C read by every intelligent English-speaking person, 
Fortunately, just the greatest productions in Eng- 

lish prose have recently been collected in one inviting and 
convenient set of books by Professor Bliss Perry, formerly 


University, now editor of the A¢/antic Monthly. 

Moreover, the Fleview of Reviews is offering the entire 
library of the twelve charming volumes, in tasteful per- 
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Good Luck Stories of the Oil Fields 
By Robert ShackKleton 


N THE midst of a broad and level Texas 
plain a forest has suddenly risen—a forest 
of derricks, close-packed and crowded to- 
gether—and the product of that forest is 
oil. In the wild financial scramble to gain 
that oil a few have become millionaires, 
many have made their thousands, from 
others has been taken away even that which 
they had. 

Fabulous prices have been paid for land. 
Fields that were bare and practically val- 
ueless have been cut up into little sections 
and sold for prodigious sums. Land that 
was of only nominal value—worth perhaps 
a dollar an acre—has been subdivided 
into sixteenths and thirty-seconds and sold 
at the rate of $400,000 an acre. Ona part 
of Spindle Top Heights the derricks are 
crowded so close together that a man can 
scarcely squeeze between. 

Spindle Top Heights, the principal of 
the Texas oil fields, is five miles from the town of Beaumont. 
There are other parts of the State where oil has been found, 
but none where it has been found in such amount — nowhere 
‘else in the world, indeed, has oil ever been found in such 
gushing quantities. A spot so low and so gradual of ascent 
—the ‘‘height’’—that you drive upon it without noticing 
that you are leaving the dead level of the plain; you would 
not think of it as a height at all were it not for the clumped 
derricks on its top. But to the residents of that part of Texas 
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any spot which, like this, rises ever so gradually fifteen or 
twenty feet above the general level, is a marked eminence. 

Far over at one side a thin black line breaks across the 
plain and marks where the Neches, silent and dark and deep, 
crawls on its way to the Gulf, with a fringe of liveoaks and 
magnolias and palmettos, thick-cloaked and close-hooded in 
long and clinging moss, standing with feet in the sluggish 
water. 

Strange tales are told of the great excitement of the early 
days of the oil boom, before the finding of ‘‘ dusters’”’ (as dry 
wells are termed in the succinctly dry parlance of the country ) 
showed the producing area to be limited. And to me, by far 
the most absorbing of the stories were those concerning the 
people to whom unexpected wealth suddenly came; people 
who had thought of a modest competence, or even of the avoid- 
ance of actual poverty, as the height of possible ambition. 


Patillo, the Prophet of Oil 


Some qtarter of a century ago an old minister, traveling 
through Texas for some never known or now forgotten reason, 
declared that a stream of oil underlay the State, and that a 
centre of it was beneath what is now termed Spindle Top, but 
which then had no name at all. But it was a voice crying in 
the wilderness, and none there was to heed it, except a freckle- 
faced boy of ten years, who listened, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed, and then went away and forgot about it for a time. 
He was Pat Higgins (not Patrick, but Patillo), and as he grew 
into young manhood he became the acknowledged leader in 
every variety of humorous mischief. He was absolutely wor- 
shiped, unquestioningly obeyed, by other lads. At 
times the mischief took a turn which annoyed the 
older and more staid inhabitants, but Pat was never 
molested. He was a dead shot—spin a silver dollar 
into the air and his bullet would clip it ere it touched 
the ground—and his mischief passed unchecked. 

But one night he filled a great iron kettle with pow- 
der, and wrapped it round and round with rope, and 
set it off in the middle of the main street of Beaumont, 
shattering glass and driving frightened people from 
their beds. A new constable had vowed to arrest 
‘“Bud’”’ Higgins on the next occasion when his mis- 
chievousness should pass lawful bounds, and so he 
sought the young man out. The two met; each was 
armed, each fired, and each fell. Then, for the first 
time, Higgins submitted to arrest. 

A jury found him entirely blameless, but he left the 
prison a changed man. He joined a church and soon 
astounded the other members by the rigidity of his 
doctrinal views and the fervency of his prayers. He 
went to Sunday-school and was given a class of little 
girls to teach. And this religious excitement brought 
back the memory of the minister who had told of oil. 
On Spindle Top were a couple of oily pools, streaked 
and greasy. Higgins got a geology and read a little. 
He became convinced that oil was really there. Asa 
lad he had once gone out to Spindle Top and, ona 
dare, jumped into one of the pools, heels over head, 
and had then given it out that the pool was of incal- 
culable value medicinally; and people for miles around, 
following his lead even as his “‘ gang’’ had followed 
it, went there, and, solemn-eyed, carried the oozy 
stuff home. ‘‘ It wasn’t nice to bathe with,’’ one old 
lady told me; ‘‘ but when we mixed it with water 
and drank it it tasted pretty much like lemonade;”’’ 
and then she laughed as she told that it had all been 
due to the madcap prank of Higgins. 

Higgins formed a company, including several cap- 
italists of Beaumont. He laid out a map of a new 
town, and the company secured the land. It included 
half of Spindle Top and stretched over toward the 


railroad, a half mile away. And Higgins mapped a map 
which showed regularly laid-off streets, a town hall, a school, 
a public square, and many buildings; and about and among 
all this he tucked the magic word, ‘‘ Oil, oil, oil.’’ This was 
nine years ago. 

And to a little girl of his Sunday-school class he gave two 
of the lots, and named the town in her honor, Gladys City. 
And the little girl— now a young woman — recently awoke to 
find herself the owner of a valuable tract in what is termed 
the “‘ proven district.’’ : 

But somehow, nine years ago, people showed no inclination 
to move out to Gladys City. Higgins, however, firm in his 
faith, and having come into possession of some money, de- 
termined to sink an oil well at his own expense. He got it 
down six hundred feet, and then the money gave out and 
nothing but a stream of gas resulted. But he lit the gas, and 
for two years it flared, out there on tue lonely prairie, a pillar 
of fire pointing to the promised oi] land. Then somebody 
quenched it with mud and the dream of oil seemed over. 

But in January of this year a Captain Lucas, prospecting, 
and supplied with money enough to go down the necessary 
thousand feet or more, struck oil after nearly two years of 
work (during which time he had scarcely attracted any atten- 
tion in the neighborhood, except as a harmless crank), and 
there gushed forth a monster stream of oil: 

As to just what Higgins himself is getting out of it all he 
is a trifle dubious. In the fierce clash of capitalists and 
speculators that quickly ensued he was not in his element. 
“Well, I have a suit for $4,000,000 anyway, and something 
besides ’’ he told me; and there was a rueful note in his voice. 
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On Spindle Top Heights there were two men living at the 
time oil was discovered, and they, oddly enough, were the 
only two who owned property there except capitalists or the 
Gladys City company. 

One of these two, Charles Ingalls, had gone out from 
Beaumont to run a truck farm and alternate work there with 
work in town. He cared nothing that Gladys City had been 
laid out on the other side of the hill, across the public road 
that runs along the height. He had no thought except of a 
quiet life. So he carpentered a little in town and spaded a 
little on his bare lot and milked his cow. When the first 
gusher stream uprose, and remained for days unchecked, the 
wind at times swept an oily shower over his dwelling and he 
was sorely angered. With much heat he declared that he 
must have damages: the oil was drenching his house, spoil- 
ing the paint, making his life miserable 

But he was curtly interrupted. ‘‘ What will you sell your 
whole place for?’’ 

Now, Ingalls knew that oil makes fortunes, but of what an 
oil fortune consists he had but faint idea. The boom had not 
begun. Nor did he know that beneath his own property there 
was any oil. But he determined to place the figure high. 
““Two thousand dollars!’’ he said; and feared that he had 
overshot the mark. 

Instead, his offer was instantly accepted and he went joy- 
fully to tell his wife. But Mrs. Ingalls was dubious. She 
knew that this was.a fortune to them, but she felt that the 
very readiness to pay it meant that more might have been 
secured. And when they came with deed for husband and 
wife to sign she refused to put down her name. They ques- 
tioned her, and found that she must have something for her- 
self. ‘‘ How much?’’ And she demanded an additional two 
thousand dollars. 

And the four thousand dollars was paid, and the couple 
moved triumphantly to town and took a little house. And 
both are content and philosophical; they realize that four 
thousand dollars is a vastly larger sum than they could ever 
have dreamt of receiving for their seven and three-quarter 
acres. And, far more important to both from the standpoint 
of domestic peace, neither can upbraid the other with lack of 
judgment. The fact that within a few weeks after the sale 
their plot was quoted at $800,000 does not seem to disturb 
them. 

The other man who lived on that little slope of ground was 
a Canadian named Adams, who, with his wife, moved to Texas 
three years ago. This man gathered that the oil was worth 
huge sums, and he would not sell his ten acres for cash. He 
sold on the basis of receiving one-eighth of the oil to be taken 
from his property, and then he laid down his implements of 
labor and said that he would work no more. 

Shortly afterward his land was transferred for one million 
and a quarter of dollars in cash. But none of the money 
went to him. He still held to his right to one-eighth of the 
oil. And as there have been some difficulties in the way of 
freely shipping oil, he is restless under a sense of having, 
thus far, received far less than he had expected. Still, if the 
oil lake do not run dry (if, indeed, it prove merely a lake) he 
will yet come into a great fortune. 


The Tale of the Widow Sullivan 


One of the tales that is richest in interest is that of the Widow 
Sullivan. Tall of form, straight of back, spare and angular 
of shape, the Widow Sullivan i is known to all Beaumont by 
the little swill-cart which every day she drives into the town. 
(Yes, swill-cart; that is still her word for it, though she is now, 
from her own standpoint, a wealthy woman. ) 

She lives some two miles from Spindle Top, and from her 
little cottage, twined about with vines, she watched one 
gusher after another throw oil far into the air and saw derrick 
after derrick arise. But she felt only a mild interest in it all, 
reserving her real care for her children, her hogs, her cows, 
her dogs, her cats, her chickens, her little boy’s goats. As 
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the wild excitement grew, speculators spread over the coun- 
try, securing leases and deeds. 

“But I didn’t want to talk with them.’’ Her voice is 
strangely low, her hazel eyes regard you steadily. ‘‘ I didn’t 
want to give up my home. And I would just come into the 
house and lock the door.’’ , 

As she talked to me she cut fat and threw it into a big 
boiling-kettle. ‘‘I’m rendering lard,’’ she said. ‘‘ And I 
still go to town for swill every day.’’ 

At length, through the advice of a resident of the town, who 
had done business for her at times, she agreed to sell. 
‘“Only I won’t let them have my home,’’ she said stubbornly. 

She had amassed twenty-five acres. Land was cheap 
there; in fact, it had scarcely any value at all. And twenty 
of these acres she sold, and for them received $10, 200. 

“And then, they wanted me to move to town— but I cared 
more for my hawgs,’’ says the bare-armed woman. “‘ And I 
wouldn’t leave my home, nohow!’’ That love for home! 
That is one of the oft-recurring phenomena. 

On the widow’s land the buyers never even sank a well; 
never put up a derrick. They became convinced, by the fail- 
ure of wells all about, that it was dry land. And the widow 
said to me with a slow smile: ‘‘ They offered to sell me the 
land back again for three hundred dollars, but I said, No, I 
didn’t want it; I really had kept all I had use for.’’ Friends 
talked to her, advising trips to New Orleans, to New York; 
but to all such suggestions she was deaf. ‘‘ I wouldn’t go 
that-a-way, sir; I was born in Texas and it’s a good State.” 

And so, close alongside of her old, bowered cottage, she 
built a little bare house, almost a replica of the other, but 
without surrounding greenery. And she tells, with a touch of 
very real pride, that her mother, owning a little property 
down toward Port Arthur, resisted all appeals to sell, and 
still holds her little house and bit of land. 

It is astonishing to find how many widows shared in the 
good fortune! It was long ago that oil first filled the 
widow’s cruse. Another widow, living near Mrs. Sullivan (a 
Mrs. Bruissard), sold six acres out of her ten for $1500 an 
acre, and, almost overcome with tumultuous joy, hugged all 
her children, and then hurried to the bank and did not breathe 
till the money was safely deposited. 


A Woman Who Sold Her Land Twice 


There was another widow, not very far away, and this widow 
sold, it being in the early days and she not having awakened 
to the values, for $250. And when she learned what she had 
missed she was almost crazy from disappointment. She had 
sold for so pitifully little! And when another speculator came 
along, fevered and anxious, she sold to him for $2000! 
Womanlike, she wanted to get what she deemed her due— 
and then ensued complications when two rival companies 
essayed to take the ground. 

In the immediate outskirts of Beaumont there were numer- 
ous poor people, living almost from hand to mouth; owning, 
indeed, little patches of their own, but deeming them of no 
value, and earning their living by digging and laboring for 
others, either in town or elsewhere. One of these, a negro, 
sold his patch for $1700. He could neither read nor write 
and could not believe the tremendous fact of his riches till the 
cash was actually in his hands. Dazed, he wandered back 
and forth, waving his money in the faces of people who were 
themselves too excited to notice him. ‘‘ Glory! Glory!’’ 
That was all he could say. The blind wonder of it all was 
too great for understanding. 

Then there was a little Italian colony of four or five fam- 
ilies, whose members all sold early and at what were low 
prices compared with what most land-owners got, but which 
were dreams of riches to them. And in that colony there was 
feasting and rejoicing. The names of all the saints in the 
Italian calendar were devoutly iterated over and over again. 
The colony rioted in blues and reds and greens as to raiment, 
and two of the men, Pedro and Santuzzi, hastened back to 
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Italy to spread the good news of the unspeakable wealth of 
Texas, where land that had cost but a few dollars could b 
sold for as much as four hundred! And those remaining 
hoe the fields patiently, with one eye on the ground and 
the other on Spindle Top, hoping for another windfall to 
come. For each has bought another little tract — wondering 
somewhat at the lowness of price, because of not understand 
ing how ‘“‘ dusters’’ have pricked bubbles thereabouts. 

What to do with the suddenly acquired money has been 
sore puzzle to many. If they leased on shares, and recei 
only two or three hundred dollars to bind the bargain, even 
such a sum was great to many of the most ignorant, and a larg 
proportion promptly spent it, or lost it, or gambled it awa 
Some began their spencing by indulging in the luxury ofa 
stove, to their minds the height of aristocracy and comfort, 
that they might cease the fireplace cooking to which thei 
prairie cabin life had accustomed them. Thestove trade too 
on, for atime, a decided activity. A great number, after som 
extravagances, fatuously speculated in oil lands with whi 
money was left, and, losing that, went dumbly back to thei Ed 
work, rudely awakened. Some wisely put their money in the 
bank. Some moved away, eager to leave the great open 
country, so level and so dry; some built ‘‘rent houses ”’ 
the phraseology of the country has it. 


Except the millionaire speculators, few attempted any fine 


showing with their homes. Even the new house that “‘ Bud’ 


Higgins built, where his aged mother sits proudly watching 


him, and nodding her head in affirmation of his foresight, 
but a modest story-and-a-half structure. 7 


The Rice Farmer and the Automobile 


i 


One rice farmer, who had sold his land, went to Beaumont 


with his entire family, determined upon giving them and 


himself the time of their lives. He went to a hotel and 
ordered everything he could think of. And then he inquire 

for an automobile. He was not certain about the name, bu 
said it was “‘ one of them things that drive without mewels.’ 

The owner of the automobile laughed at him. “You'd 
smash it,’’ he said. 

But the farmer paid the man to teach him how to run it, 
and laid down a thousand dollars as security for its safe re- 
turn. Then into the vehicle he crowded wife and family and 
down the main street of Beaumont the automobile whizzed. 
The farmer, in the excitement of the great dash, forgot much 
of what had been told him, and pulled the wrong levers 
often as the right. With ‘shouts and screams a way 
cleared, and by some miracle the automobile whizzed sa 
through the town and far out upon one of the country roa 
There the family were solemnly unloaded. A team of horses 
hauled the automobile back to the owner, and the satisfi ed 
farmer and his satisfied family went satisfied away. g 

The story of what is known as the ‘‘ Iowa Colony’’ is 
interesting one. A few years ago five families from Ced 
Rapids decided to move to Texas, and one of their numbe 
as advance agent, chose the country near Beaumont. Quie 
cultivated, intelligent people they were, and they built fin 
houses, greatly superior to farmhouses of the vicinity, and 
with Northern energy began to cultivate their farms. i 
tell of how they yearned for their native State; of how drea 
the levels at first were to them; but they had ‘aid their plow 
to the furrow and would not turn back. The “Iowa Colony” 
became famous. Nowhere else were there such garden beds, 
such wealth of vegetables. 

Then, across the plain—that level, level plain—arose 
spouting gushers and the derricks, and soon the fever hun 
speculators began. One would like to say that all of these 
Iowans were rewarded among the most favorably; but, in fact 
they were not, for all but one signed leases under which t 
were to receive a share of the oil produced. Of course, g' 
bonuses were paid to such people, but that was all. A singh 
one of these Iowa lots, however, a ten-acre field, was 
outright for $20,000. And no oil has yet been produced there 


The oil field, in the immediate vicinity of Beaumont, is 
limited, and there are square miles upon square miles where 
not a successful well has been sunk, and where the land is 

- dotted with ‘‘ dusters.’’ 


The Boy with the X-Ray Eyes 


Some miles from the town of Beaumont lives Daniel Lewis, a 
man of something over sixty. When a lad he began working 
_ for a Mr. McFadden, and when that employer died continued 
_ to work for the son. And inthe course of years he rose to be 
4 the overseer of a great ranch and of rice fields. He married, 
secured a home of his own, and year by year added to his 
_ personal holdings till finally he owned some three hundred 
_ acres. 

The oil boom came, and he found his property in demand. 
But he would not lease, and refused several offers to sell. 

Then his employer came to him. ‘‘ Dan, if you’ll sell I'll 
give you ten thousand dollars for your land.’’ 

“But I must keep my own home,’’ said Lewis. 

(Again the tenacity of the feeling for home. It came to 
me, finally, that in that region, where dust lies thick in the 
road and on the plain, or blows in mighty clouds, or where 
mud lies deep and almost impassable, or where, in winter, 
the fierce northers sweep down over the levels, driving man 
and beast to shelter, a home becomes the personification of 
precious refuge. ) 

“You may keep a lot around your house and sell me the 
rest,’’ said McFadden. And the deed was made and passed. 

In a few days Dan met his employer. ‘‘I find that prop- 
erty of mine was more valuable than I thought. I let you 
know so you won’t part with it yourself too cheap.’’ 

“What do you mean?’’ 

““T have been offered a good deal more than ten thousand 
for it,’’? said Dan. 

““TIs that so? Then I’ll deed it back to you.’’ 

‘““No, no! I didn’t mean that. I don’t want it.” 

“But I mean it, Dan. You’ve worked faithfully for my 
father and for myself, and if you can make money I won’t 
stand in your way.’’ 

“ But I don’t want you to do it! And I mean that it was a 
great deal more money, too. My land, they tell me, is a 
trifle higher than Spindle Top, though it doesn’t look it. 
And they offer me—eighty —thousand—dollars!”’ 

““That’s all right.’? And the return deed was executed, 
and the land was straightway sold by Lewis, to two different 
companies, for the eighty thousand dollars. And Lewis 
retained his house and a few acres about it. 

There is a queer aftermath. Right beside the home that 
Lewis would not sell a derrick is up and a drill is steadily 
working. The country close about is dry of oil (so far as 
known when this is written), and it costs at least eight thou- 
sand dollars to sink a well to the depth that is necessary here. 

But a boy from Western Texas has been brought to the oil 
field—a boy with X-Ray eyes. It is said of him that he can 
locate, that he has located, in his native region, streams and 
wells of subterranean water, and he was brought to Beaumont 
to see if his wonderful eyes could not see oil as well. He 
claimed to find it; saw it, far below ground, close beside the 
house of Dan Lewis; aud a company is boring: on the faith of 
those eyes, and the experiment is being eagerly watched. 
That the spot is on one of those almost imperceptible humps, 
such as Spindle Top itself, gives additional confidence. 

A mile from the house of Lewis is that of a widow (another 
widow!), Mrs. Lee Jones. She and her husband with their 
family (there are five children) came from another part of 
Texas four years ago. Their front windows looked out over 
a desolate plain, where naught could be seen save at times a 
scattered herd grazing, and, in the distance, two little 
houses, those of Ingalls and Adams. 

Then arose the experimental derrick of Captain Lucas, and 
they watched with a touch of interest, for the looming frame- 
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work further broke the deadly monotony of view. At length 
Jones fell sick, and for day after day he looked forth from his 
window at the plains and the scattered cattle and the derrick. 
It was when he was known to be dying that the first gusher 
heaved itself forth. Then the dying man clung to his wife’s 
hand in speechless awe. 

“We neither of us understood it; it was so wonderful, so 
strange,’’ says Mrs. Jones, a sweet-faced little woman, witha 
pathetic light in her eyes. ‘‘ Lee used to whisper to me about 
it—and then he died. They came to get this land, but it was 
quite a while before the law would let me have contro! for 
signing anything, and the excitement began todie away. But 
I got three thousand dollars. Lee would have died more 
peacefully had he known. And I kept myhome. I wouldn’t 
let that go. Now I am going to move into town, for I want 
to educate my children better than I could do out here. And 
there will always be this home to come back to.’’ 

And the little woman looked out at the field of derricks, and 
it was plain that her mind was again with her husband and 
with how the dying man had held her hand as he watched, 
with awe, the spouting gusher. 


Some Who Hesitated and Some Who Lost 


One man, named Campbell, owned a large farm on which 
he found it difficult to pay taxes that were in arrears, and a 
friend, just to oblige him, for Campbell had had ill luck and 
sickness, paid the taxes and took over the title. In two 
weeks oil was discovered and the property was sold for 
$85,000. 

One Barnes sold forty acres, near town, at eight dollars an 
acre just one week before the first gusher was struck. He 
became almost crazy from disappointment, for he could have 
disposed of it for many thousands. 

Another, who owned a considerable tract near Spindle Top, 
was absent in a town away from railroad or telegraphic com- 
munication. This an acquaintance knew, and when oil was 
struck he at once started to find him, and he offered him fifty 
dollars an acre for his thirty acres, admitting that he had 
special reasons of his own for paying sucha large price. The 
owner jumped at the apparently munificent offer, but when he 
learned of what he had missed he hurried to Beaumont and 
tried in vain to have the sale declared void. 

A compositor on a Beaumont newspaper owned a little “‘ rent 
house’’ in town, and a few days before oil was struck a farmer 
offered to exchange a large tract of land for it. The composi- 
tor was getting good rent—six dollars a month—and could not 
afford to trade. The farmer obtained $15,000 for the land. 

A local editor was offered $100,000 for ten acres, but 
refused, demanding $50,000 more. He still holds the land, 
and a generous valuation puts it at a dollar an acre. 

During the height of the excitement, some months ago, 
before the ‘‘ dusters’ began to shatter the general specula- 
tive market, all was turmoil in the town, scarcely any slept 
more than three or four hours a night, engagements were 
never made except for oil deals, or, if made, were forgotten, 
and the appearance of gaudy suits, of glittering diamonds, of 
new carriages, passed unnoticed. One might, too, perform 
almost any eccentricity without attracting comment. 

A young man, who had made five thousand dollars, found 
his head actually turned for a while. Knowing of the capi- 
talists who daily flocked to town, he imagined that he, too, 
was attracting them. One day he secured ten rooms at a 
hotel, at ten dollars a day for each, for capitalists who, he 
said, were coming to meet him. He then engaged a firm of 
lawyers to devote all their time to him, and at once put them 
at drawing up articles of incorporation for companies with 
millions of capital. He sent off hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of telegrams to financial magnates. He acted thus for several 
days and then, when all his money was spent, he somehow 
came to himself, and went back, dazed, to prosaic life. 

A merchant of the town rushed into one of the hotels. 


“Lend me five thousand dollars! ’’ he cried tothe proprietor. 
He was a man of substance and the money was given him. 


In an hour he came back and handed the hotel man ten 
thousand. He had just closed a heavy deal. 

Aingered by a Five-Dollar Bill 
For a time almost all deals were made in cash. Thousands 


were handled in the banks and on the streets as if they were 
single dollars. One man, counting a roll of hundreds and 
fifties and twenties, came to a five. He stared at it for a 
moment impatiently, then pulled it from the roll and tossed 
it to the sidewalk. ‘‘ What are you doing here! ’’ he cried. 

Not all were anxious to retain their homes. There is a 
little cluster of four houses, barely a mile from Spindle Top, 
and not one of the families who lived there remains. One 
went back to Mississippi; one went to California; the others 
also disappeared; all were paid large sums for their places. 
And one of these homes, which the owner was ready to quit, 
was a little paradise, for the house was close embowered amid 
rosebushes, banana plants, magnolias, and a dozen varieties 
of flowering shrubs, showing what may be done out there on 
that dusty plain. : 

A bookkeeper, living in Chicago, was one of the fortunate 
holders of land. He bought a few acres adjoining the farm 
of a cousin, on that cousin’s representation that Beaumont was 
sure to grow and make suburban property valuable. The oil 
excitement came, and the bookkeeper, with Chicago enter- 
prise, sold for eight thousand dollars. The cousin hesitated 
and considered —the ‘‘dusters’’ came —and he holds his land. 

A railroad master-mechanic who had his home in Beaumont, 
but who had been shifted by the railroad to another station, 
had been buying property upon which he couldend his years 
inarice-farm life. He was tired of being ordered away from 
his home to one place or another. The oil came; and he was 
offered $400,000 for his holdings. He refused it, however, 
and instead formed a stock company. 

A man oddly fortunate on a large scale is a real-estate 
dealer who in the course of his business had acquired title to. 
a number of parcels of land, all highly mortgaged and there- 
fore of no real value. When the first gusher was struck he 
was in the North and received urgent telegrams in regard to 
selling his holdings. He did not reply, but quietly hurried 
back to Beaumont—only to find that several of the parcels 
were close to Spindle Top. He is now a millionaire. 

Two or three local capitalists, through prompt and well- 
judged operations in the early days of the boom, have also 
become millionaires. 

One of the picturesque figures is that of former Governor 
Hogg, who, the ruling spirit ina syndicate, gained a big tract 
on Spindle Top and then sold it vut, mostly in little parcels, 
to a host of holders and at enormous prices. He, too, is one 
of the millionaires that the oil boom has made. 

Beaumont is now a town of serious atmosphere. Of spon- 
taneous gayety there is little. The hot excitement of a few 
months ago has gone, but there is still strained anxiety and 
an eagerness about money. Thetown is building rapidly, for 
the actual presence of oil promises prosperity even though 
many individuals and companies may lose. 

Song is always an indication and evidence of great civic 
excitement, and a sort of rhythmic monotone is chanted very 
slowly by those whose feelings call for vocal expression: 


“Oil, oil, oil, 
I wish I had a well; 
Oil, oil, oil, 
Oh, then I’d want to sell! 
Oil, oil, oil — 
I'll tell you what I’d do — 
I wish I had an oil well, 
Or two—two—two!”’ 

Editor’s Note —A second article, telling the hard-luck stories of 
the oil strike, will appear in a fortnight. 


The well of the X-Ray boy 


Where the dying man watched the gusher 


Mayor Phelan at his desk in the City Hall 


HE expiration, on May 5 next, of the Geary Exclusion 
Law has again brought before the country the con- 


sideration of the Chinese question. That law and the 
treaty with China embodying its provisions, dated May 8, 
1894, exclude Chinese laborers and admit merchants, students 
and travelers. 

The reason why Congress limited the duration of the 
Exclusion Law was, no doubt, to observe the condition of the 
people affected and to be guided thereby in its future action. 
Taking advantage of this, the Chinese Minister at Washington, 
Mr. Wu Ting-fang, and the Chinese Consul-General at San 
Francisco, Mr. Ho Yow, have inaugurated an extra-diplomatic 
movement whose object is to influence public opinion and 
the deliberations of Congress against the reénactment of the 
expiring law. 

Seeing, therefore, the necessity of taking immediate action, 
the municipal authorities of San Francisco called a conven- 
tion for November 21 last, which met in San Francisco to 
express the sentiments of the State. Three thousand dele- 
gates from county boards, municipal bodies, labor unions and 
commercial and civic associations assembled, and after two 
days’ discussion, without a dissenting voice, memorialized 
the President and the Congress of the United States asking 
them to reénact the Geary Exclusion Law and to continue the 
present treaty with China. 


The Menace of Coolie Invasions 


It may be recalled that in 1868 the Burlingame treaty was 
negotiated, and under its protection 75,000 Chinese coolies 
had, before the year 1880, found their way to California under 
contracts for work. The State was ablaze with indignation 
when it realized that the white population had been thus 
driven out of employment, and that men, women and children 
were marching the streets of the cities, hungry for bread. 
Kearnyism, which stood simply for vigorous opposition to 
Chinese coolieism, swept the State, carried the new constitu- 
tion and elected the Mayor of San Francisco. 

In 1882 Congress passed the first Exclusion Law, which 
was reénacted in 18a2, and is now again before Congress. The 
effects of exclusion have been satisfactory and beneficent. 
According to the census of 1900 the 75,000 Chinese population 
of California in 1880 has been reduced to 45,500. Industrial 
conditions have greatly improved and a desirable Caucasian 
population has flowed naturally into the State. 

The people, of course, want a continuation of a policy that 
has brought them prosperity and population. They object to 
the Chinese on the ground that they are a non-assimilative 
race, and claim that the experiences of the last thirty-five years 
have demonstrated it. For twenty years, or ever since the 
passage of the first Exclusion Act, the Chinese have not been 
disturbed. They have taken employment freely in every 
branch of industry, and yet they are the same sullen, non- 
assimilative people that they were at that time and have 
maintained their racial peculiarities intact. In fact, Ho Yow 
admits in a recent article that they work more cheaply than 
the white man; they live more cheaply; they send their 
money to China; most of them have no intention of remaining 
in the United States. They do not adopt American manners, 
but live in colonies and not after the American fashion. He 
might have said that they are governed by their own laws; 
that they have tribunals of their own; that in most cases they 
are not free agents, but exist and find employment under 
the patronage, if not. the ownership, of the Six Chinese 
Companies; that they are slaves to the opium habit; that the 
vast majority of them are single men who sleep on shelves in 
crowded cellars or rooms, subsisting principally on rice; that 
as members of Tongs they wage war upon one another after 
the manner of the Corsican vendetta; that Highbinders, pro- 
fessional blackmailers and assassins are paid for protection 
and to execute revenge; that the Chinese breed disease, and 
that the unsanitary condition of their quarters is a constant 
menace to the public health. 


The Impossibility of Americanizing the Mongol 


The San Francisco Board of ‘Health says, in a recent report, 
that there is no remedy for the evils of Chinatown apart from 
its utter demolition. Its vices, its gambling, its female slav- 
ery and its opium joints make a police problem most difficult 
of solution. Fines amounting to upward of $3000 a month 
are collected from Chinese; the jails and prisons are full of 
them, and still the conditions remain which give contributing 
force to the conclusions of the Board of Health. 

The Chinese do not bring their wives in their immigration 
because they intend, when a competency is earned, to return 
to their native land. Until this year no statute had been 
passed by the California Legislature forbidding the inter- 
marriage of whites and Chinese, and yet very few such mar- 
riages have ever taken place. The issue of them develop the 
virtues of neither race, but exhibit the vices of both. 
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he Case Against the Chinama 


By James D. Phelan, Mayor of San Francisco 


The Chinese cannot, therefore, be moulded, as are other 
nationalities, into the American stock, the composite of many 
assimilative peoples. The Chinese have been and are a 
per manently foreign element, and, like every foreign substance 
in the body or the body politic, yield no nourishment, 
derange the system, produce disease, and unless encysted, 
as in the case of the San Francisco Chinatown, will ultimately 
imperil the life. 

We are therefore presented with a simple question, whether 
we shall admit the Chinese coolies in unlimited numbers, first 
to overwhelm California, the most exposed and accessible 
State, and then to inundate the rest of the country. The 
Chinese work incessantly. They possess a certain imitative 
ability which enables them to enter all skilled employment. 
They take no holidays, their hours for labor are unlimited, 
and they are willing to work for the lowest wages. The con- 
sequences of their immigration are therefore inevitable —they 
will drive the American laborer and artisan out of employ- 
ment, displace the sons and daughters of the pioneer, and, by 
their presence, arrest the settlement of the country by a desir- 
able population. 

There is nothing new or local in the policy of Exclusion. 
The Federal immigration laws to-day exclude the contract 
and the pauper labor of Europe, and the coolies coming from 
the best of the Chinese lands, the Canton Province, whence 
most immigration so far has come, are both contract and 
pauper labor. 


The Perils of Cheap Coolie Labor 


““Cheap labor’’ is the only defense made for the Chinaman. 
It is urged that cheap labor is a good thing for a country and 
that it contributes largely to the production of wealth. But 
America is not solely concerned in the production of wealth. 
It has other interests and duties. Its per capita productive 
energy to-day is, however, greater than any other country — 
due to the invention and improvement of machinery, which 
has been made for the most part by its own intelligent work- 
ingmen. Progressively will the productive capacity of the 
people increase. At the rate of twelve per cent. per decade 
of growth, this country, one hundred years hence, will have a 
population of two hundred and thirty millions. Production 
and population will advance together, and the home market, 
to which Chinese labor does not contribute, will be preserved. 

Do we therefore need to stimulate our production by letting 
down the bars to the immigration of non-consuming and non- 
assimilative coolies? Is it not, after all, a question of hold- 
ing this continent for development by Caucasians, who have 
so far succeeded so well? Regarded solely as a laboring 
class, as you would look upon the slaves of the South prior to 
the war, the Chinese are, no doubt, entitled to consideration; 
but can we, in consonance with our institutions, segregate a 
labor class and regard it simply by its capacity for work? If 
so, the Chinese meet nearly every requirement. They work 
for low wages, and they are not concerned about their polit- 
ical, religious or social condition. 

But America has dignified labor, has invested its people 
with political rights and civic duties. In fact, the 
Government is controlled by majorities, and the majority of 
the people of this country, were Chinese immigration unlim- 
ited, would be directly and most harmfully affected. The 
effect would be disastrous. It would be putting an army of 
single men, inured to ceaseless and unremitting toil, content 
with the longest hours and the lowest wages and the most 
meagre food, without wives, appetites or aspirations, in com- 
petition with the American citizen, who has been bred by our 
civilization to family life and civic duties. The result would 
be either he would come down to the Chinese standard or be 
destroyed; or, again, after long suffering, during which our 
form of Government, dependent upon an intelligent and pros- 
perous suffrage, would be shaken to its foundations, he would 
rise up and, perhaps outside the forms of law, resist the inva- 
sion. 

I am, however, absolutely convinced that as soon as the 
question is understood, if it be not fully understood now, the 
majority of our countrymen, who would thus be directly 
affected, will give, as they have given in the past, their sup- 
port to the peaceful and wise remedy now proposed, namely, 
the reenactment of the Chinese Exclusion Law. 


Why Yellow Citizens are Undesirable 


This country has been warned by the experience of the 
South and knows the bitterness of racial animosity. Suffrage 
isa privilege conferred by the several States upon citizens 
where it is believed that its exercise will be for the benefit of 
the State. The Chinese, having no appreciation of the bless- 
ings of liberty and not being attached to our institutions, 
socially and physically non-assimilative, mere contract 
laborers, subject to the orders of their masters, could not be 
safely intrusted with the right to vote. And yet, Ho Yow 
intimates blandly that they not only should be admitted 
freely, but should be admitted to all the privileges of citizen- 
ship. There are four hundred millions of human beings in 
China. They are attached to their land by a superstitious 
bond, and, when they are dead, their bones must repose in 
its sacred soil. It is the Celestial Kingdom. They make 
incursions into other lands; spoil-seekers, but never perma- 
nent residents. \ 

In Hawaii to-day there are 25,000 Chinese. They receive 
good wages according to their standard. At home they are 
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paid no more than two dollars a month for farm work, an 
there they are paid thirty dollars, but they cannot be indu 
to remain after they have accumulated $1000, which they con- 
sider a fair competency. 
So, far from seeking an asylum, offering allegiance ai 
understanding our institutions, necessary prerequisites to 
izenship, they are not even bona-fide settlers; they are auto; 
atons wound up for work. They make no contribution tot 
country’s enduring interests. In the contemplation of 
Constitution they are mere machines. This is a republi 
men, They comealong after the country has been discove: 
wrested from despotism, made free, opened up, settled by 
pioneer and occupied by his posterity, to participate in 
prosperity which liberty, invention and industry have dew 
oped and civilization has crowned. 
The only thing they can offer in exchange is their labor; 
but the labor is already provided by those of our own hor 
hold. Chinamen can make no contribution to citizens! 
and, if their services are accepted, those who are capable 
doing the work, supporting our schools, churches and instit 
tions, recruiting our free population and fighting our batt] 
are crowded out. We abandon our fields and our factories 
a servile class. 


The Mongolian Immigrant a Social Parasite 

The question before the country to-day is not so much the 
increase of more wealth as the equitable distribution of the 
great wealth we produce. The reorganization of labor and 
capital must be on lines of greater sympathy and_ better 
understanding, and the introduction of the Chinese, a race so 
alien to our own, would permanently prevent the improve- 
ment of the relations between the employer and the employee. 
Industrial monopoly, taking a short-sighted view, might be 
able, in the presence of a vast Chinese population, to coerce 
labor and reduce the standard of wages, hours and living. — 
In fact, the tendency of unenlightened selfishness would beto 
give preference in employment to the Chinese themselves. 
Land monopoly, which destroyed Rome, when slaves tilled 
the soil and drove the farmer to the capital, would tind an- 
easy means of repeating history under conditions which the 
presence of the Chinese would create. 

The brotherhood of man is a doctrine which deters many — 
a well-meaning American from taking advanced grounds— 
against the exclusion of undesirable peoples; but the East 
has shut out the pauper and contract labor of Europe, and the — 
West demands only the same treatment of the aliens who are 
pressing for admission at her gates. The brotherhood of man 
can be best served by the Chinese realizing that they have a 
great industrial destiny in their own country, and that there, — 
under the stimulus of American ideas, energy and invention, 
they can improve their own conditions. Then, merchants, 
travelers and students may come here as before and carry 
back the benefits of our improvements and experiments; and, 
when they have more merchants and more travelers and more 
educated men, our gates shall be opened to them as guests, — 
but not as parasites. The Chinese coolies, by every test, are 
parasitical. They live off the body on which they alight, — 
because their wages, instead of being reinvested, are taken 
out of the country. They are neither a necessary nor desir- — 
able part of our American system. The policy of protection, — 
which guards us against the trade, logically should also 
guard us against the man. " 


The Old Solution of the Problem the Best 


There have been timid protests against exclusion on the © 
ground that our commerce with China and the friendly rela- | 
tion produced by our island possessions, and our participa-— 
tion in Oriental affairs, should be encouraged. Granted. 
But since 1880 exclusion has had no deterrent effect upon our 
Chinese commerce. Indeed, it has increased fifty per cent. © 
during that period. We stand second to Great Britain alone — 
in the volume of our export and our import trade, according | 
to the Consular Reports of August, 1901. Our diplomatic 
relations with China have never been more cordial. By treaa 
she acquiesced in our domestic policy of exclusion. 

So, as a race, labor, trade and political question, there 
seems to be no good reason for departing from the solution 
which we have already found, or from the policy which we 
have based upon it. 

Europe, in the last two thousand years, has been equa 
exposed to invasion by Asiatic hordes, which, had it not been 
resisted by force of arms, the civilization which we enjoy f 
to-day and of which we are a part would have gone down in 
barbarism. 7 

A peaceable and insidious invasion from China would con-— 
stantly reduce the standards which have been established b 
American civilization, and what force could not accomplis' 
in past centuries might ultimately be accomplished on th 
free continent under the fostering influences of mistaken and 
foolishly generous laws. 5 

The duty before this country is the betterment of man. It 
is by the improvement of political conditions and not by their oz 
debasement through the infiltration of inferior races that we 
shall succeed. Let us accept the settled law of the coun 
with respect to Chinese Exclusion and turn our minds t 
higher and more important things. Let our influence radiat: 
over the world, and for that purpose, if brotherhood be one ¢ 
our objects, let us keep the patriotic fires burning and not 
suffer them to be dimmed. 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son 


— inventoried 
about $10,000 
as she stood — 
allowing that 
her diamonds 
would scratch 
glass 


Hor 
SPRINGS, 
January 30, 

189-. 

Dear 
Pierrepont: 
I knew right 
off that I had 
made a mis- 
take when I 
opened the 
inclosed and 
saw that it 
was a bill for 
“fifty-two 
dollars for 
roses sent, as per orders, to Miss Mabel Dashkam.’’ I don’t 
just place Miss Dashkam, but if she’s the daughter of old 
Job Dashkam, on the open Board, I should say, on general 
principles, that she was a fine girl to let some other fellow 
marry. The last time I saw her she inventoried about 
$10,000 as she stood—allowing that her diamonds would 
scratch glass—and that’s more capital than any woman 
has a right to tie up on her back, I don’t care how rich her 
father is. And Job’s fortune is one of that brand which 
foots up to a million in the newspapers and leaves the heirs 
in debt to the lawyers who settle the estate. 

Of course I’ve never had any real experience in this spark- 
ing business, except with your Ma; but I’ve watched from the 
other side of the fence while a heap of fellows were getting 
it; and I should say that marrying a woman like Mabel 
Dashkam would be the first step toward becoming a grass 
widower. I'll bet if you’ll tell her you’re making twelve a 
week and ain’t going to get any more till you earn it, you’ll 
find that you can’t push within a mile of her even on a Soo 
ice-breaker. She’s one of those women with a heart like a 
stock-ticker—it doesn’t beat over anything except money. 

Of course you’re in no posi- 
tion yet to think of being en- 
gaged even, and that’s why 
I’m a little afraid that you 
may be planning to get mar- 
ried. But a twelve-dollar 
clerk who owes fifty-two dol- 
lars for roses needs a keeper 
more than a wife. I want to 
say right here that there al- 
ways comes a time to the fel- 
‘low who blows fifty-two dol- 
lars at a lick on roses when 
he thinks how many staple 
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groceries he could have 
bought withthe money. After 
all, there’s no fool like a 


young fool, because in the 
nature of things he’s got a 
long time to live. Wa tie 
I suppose I am fanning the Ea 
air when I ask you to be Uy 
guided by my judgment in j 
this matter, because, while a Hifi 
young fellow will consult his 
father about buying a horse, 
he’s cock-sure of himself when 
it comes to picking a wife. 
Marriages may be made in 
Heaven, but most engage- 
ments are made in the back 
parlor with the gas so low 
that a fellow doesn’t really 
get a square look at what he’s 
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From John Graham, at Hot Springs, 
firkansas, to his son Pierrepont, at 
the Union Stock Yards in Chicago 


taking. While a man doesn’t see much of a girl’s family 
when he’s courting, he’s apt to see a good deal of it when 
he’s housekeeping; and while he doesn’t marry his wife’s 
father, there’s nothing in the marriage vow to prevent the 
old man from borrowing money of him, and you can bet if 
he’s old Job Dashkam he’ll do it. A man can’t pick his own 
mother, but he can pick his son’s mother, and when he 


chooses a father-in-law who plays the bucket shops he- 


needn’t be surprised if his own son plays the races. 

Never marry a poor girl who’s been raised like a rich one. 
She’s simply traded the virtues of the poor for the vices of 
the rich without going long on their good points. To marry 
for money or to marry without money isacrime. There’s no 
real objection to marrying a woman with a fortune, but there 
is to marrying a fortune with a woman. Money makes the 
mare go, and it makes her cut up, too, unless she’s used to it 
and you drive her with a snaffle-bit. 

While you are at it, there’s nothing like picking out a good- 
looking wife, because even the handsomest woman looks 
homely sometimes, and so you get a little variety; but a 
homely one can only look worse than usual. Beauty is only 
skin deep, but that’s deep enough to satisfy any reasonable 
man. (1 want to say right here that to get any sense out of a 
proverb I usually find that I have to turn it wrong side out. ) 
Then, too, if a fellow’s bound to marry a fool, and a lot of 
men have to if they’re going to hitch up into a well-matched 
team, there’s nothing like picking a good-looking one. 

I simply mention these things ina general way, because it 
seems to me from the gait at which you’re starting off that 
you’ll likely find yourself roped and branded any day, with- 
out quite knowing how it happened, and [ want you to under- 
stand that the girl who marries you for my money is getting a 
package of green goods in more ways than one. I think, 
though, if you really understood what marrying on twelve 
a week meant, you would have bought a bedroom set instead 
of roses with that fifty-two you owe. 

Speaking of marrying the old man’s money by proxy nat- 
urally takes me back to my old town in Indiana and the case 
of Chauncey Witherspoon Hoskins. Chauncey’s father was 
the whole village, barring the railroad station and the saloon, 
and, of course, Chauncey thought that he was something of a 
pup himself. So he was, but not just the kind that Chauncey 
thought he was. He stood about five foot three in his pumps, 
had a nice pinky complexion, pretty wavy hair, and a curly 
mustache. All he needed was a pink ribbon around his neck 
to make you call, ‘‘ Here, Fido,’’ when he came into the room. 

Still I believe he must have been pretty popular with the 
ladies, because I can’t think of him to this day without want- 
ing to punch his head. At the church sociables he used to 
hop around among them chipping and chirping like a dicky- 
bird picking up seed; and he was a great hand to play the 
piano, and sing saddish, sweetish songs tothem. He always 
said the smooth thing and said it easy. Never had to choke 
and swallow to fetch it up. Never stepped through his part- 
ner’s dress when he began to dance, or got flustered when he 
brought her refreshments and poured the coffee in her lap to 
cool instead of in the saucer. We boys who couldn’t walk 
across the floor without feeling that our pants had hiked up 
till they showed our feet to the knees, and that we were carry- 
ing a couple of canvased hams where our hands ought to be, 
didn’t like him; but the girls did. You can trust a woman’s 
taste on everything except men; and it’s mighty lucky that 
she slips up there or we’d pretty nigh all be bachelors. I 
might add that you can’t trust a man’s taste on women, 
either, and that’s pretty lucky, too, because there are a good 
many old maids in the world as it is. 

One time or another Chauncey lolled on 
the sofa of the best room of every house 
in our town, and we used to wonder how 
he managed to browse up and down the 
streets that way without getting into the 
pound. I never found out till after I mar- 
ried your Ma, and she told me Chauncey’s 
heart secrets. It really wasn’t violating 
any confidence, because he’d told them to 
every girl in town. 

Seems he used to get terribly sad as 
soon as he was left alone with a girl and 
hint about a tragedy 
in his past—some- 
thing that had blighted 
his whole life and left 
him without the power 
to love again—and 
lots more slop from 
the same pail. 

Of course every girl 
in that town had 
known Chauncey since 
he wore short pants, 
and ought to have 
known that the near- 
est toa tragedy he had 
ever been was when 
he sat in the top 
gallery in a Chicago 
theatre and saw a lot of 
barnstormers play 
Othello. But some 
people, and especially 


“ fifty-two dollars for roses 
sent, as per orders, to Miss 
Mabel Dashkam" 


very young people, don’t think anything’s worth believing 
unless it’s hard to believe. 

Chauncey worked along these lines until he was twenty- 
four and then he made a mistake. Most of the girls that he 
had grown up with had married off, and while he was waiting 
for a new lot to come along he began to shine up to the widow 
Sharpless, a powerful, well-preserved woman of forty or 
thereabouts, who had been born with her eye-teeth cut. He 
found her uncommon sympathetic. When Chauncey finally 
came out of his trance he was the stepfather of the widow’s 
four children. 

She was very kind to Chauncey, and treated him like one 
of her own sons; but she was very, very firm. There was no 
gallivanting off alone, and when they went out in double har- 
ness strangers used to annoy him considerable by patting him 
on the head and saying to his wife: ‘‘ What a bright-looking 
chap your son is, Mrs. Hoskins! ’’ 


& 


— never had any 
real experience 


in this sparking 
business, except 
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She was almost seventy when Chauncey buried her a while 
back, and they say that he began to take notice again on the 
way home from the funeral. Anyway, he crowded his 
mourning into sixty days—and I reckon there was plenty of 
room in them to hold all his grief without stretching —and 
his courting into another sixty. And four months after date 
he presented his matrimonial papers for acceptance. Said 
he was tired of this mother-and-son foolishness, and wasn’t 
going to leave any room for doubt this time. Didn’t propose 
to have people sizing his wife up for one of his ancestors any 
more. Sohe married Lulu Littlebrown, who was just turned 
eighteen. Chauncey was over fifty then, and wizened up like 
a late pippin that has been out overnight in an early frost. 

He took Lu to Chicago for the honeymoon and Mose 
Greenebaun, who happened to be going up to town for his 
fall goods, got into the parlor car with them. By and by the 
porter came around and stopped beside Chauncey. 

““Wouldn’t your daughter like a pillow under her head?”’ 
says he. 

Chauncey just groaned. Then— “‘ Git; you Senegambian 
son of darkness!’’ And the porter just naturally got. 

Mose had been taking it all in, and now he went back to 
the smoking-room and passed the word along to the drummers 
there. Every little while one of them would lounge up the 
aisle to Chauncey and ask if he couldn’t lend his daughter a 
magazine, or give her an orange, or bring her a drink. And 
the language that he gave back in return for these courtesies 
wasn’t atall fitting ina bridegroom. Then Mose had another 
happy thought, and dropped off at a way station and wired 
the clerk at the Palmer House. 

When they got to the hotel the clerk was on the lookout 
for them, and Chauncey hadn’t more than signed his name 
before he reached out over his diamond and said: ‘‘ Ah, Mr. 
Hoskins; would you like to have your daughter near you?”’ 

I simply mention Chauncey in passing as an example of the 
foolishness of thinking you can take any chances with a 
woman who has really decided that she wants to marry, or 
that you can average up matrimonial mistakes. And I want 
you to remember that marrying the wrong girl is the one 
mistake that you’ve got to live with all your life. I think, 
though, that if you tell Mabel what your assets are, she’ll 
decide she won’t be your particular mistake. 

Your affectionate father, JOHN GRAHAM. 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE FirST INSTALLMENT— Captain George Curtis, 
U.S. A., has been detailed as Indian Agent on the Tetong Reservation, 
to take the place of Agent Sennett, who has been mistreating and cheat- 
ing the Indians. Jennie, the sister of the Captain, accompanies him. 
Curtis finds that the Indians are in a state of unrest and that the cattle- 
men of the State are determined to have them forced off the Reservation. 
Elsie Brisbane, an artist, and the daughter of United States Senator 
Brisbane, is at the Agency to make pictures of the Indians, and Osborne 
Lawson, an author from the East, is also there. Miss Brisbane fiercely 
takes the side of the deposed agent against Curtis. 

Streeter is a cattleman who owns a ranch within the Reservation 
boundaries, and his son Calvin, a typical cowboy, is deeply impressed 
by the charms of Jennie. 


FOURTH CHAPTER 


( with studied the face and character of Elsie Brisbane 
with completer absorption than he cared to acknowl- 
edge even to himself. It was plain that her birth and 

her training set her squarely in opposition to all be hoped to 

do for the Tetongs, and yet even now, thus early in their 

acquaintance, he could not think of her enmity without a 

little pang of imagined loss. He determined to demonstrate 

to her both the justice and the humanity of his position. 

He knew Brisbane’s public utterances very well, and had 
once traveled for two days in the same party with him, and 
thus was able to study himat arm’s length. He remembered 
him as a boastful but powerful man, whose interests were 
varied and kept well within his own hands. Entering the 
Territory at a time when its wealth was undeveloped and free 
to the taker, he had leagued himself with men who were less 
vigorous than himself, and also less scrupulous, and with 
their aid he had set to work to grasp and to hold the two 
great natural resources of the Territory, gold and grazing 
lands. 

It mattered nothing to him and his kind that a race of men 
already lived upon this land and were prepared to die in 
defense of it. By adroit juggling he and his like pushed the 
settler forward to receive the first shock of the battle, and 
when the red man rose called upon the Government with 
lusty vigor to send its troops ‘‘ in support of the pioneers.” 
In this way, without danger to himself, the shrewd old Yankee 
acquired mines, cattle-ranges, railway rights and many other 
good things, and at last, when the Territory was admitted to 
the Union, became Senator. 

He had lived in Washington in great splendor ever since, 
for during his term of office he had discovered that the best 
place for him to do pioneer work was in Congress, and in the 
White House, where his influence was strong and _far- 
reaching. He was outspoken on the Indian question. To 
him the red people were pestilential because they paid no 
railway charges, and also because they held the land away 
from those who would add to the value of his land-grants 
and to the sum total of his tariff receipts. His original plan 
was grandly simple—‘‘ Sweep them from the earth ’’—but 
this. policy had been modified by men with hearts and a 
sense of justice, and had settled into a process of removal of 
the various tribes from point to point, from tillable land to 
grazing land, from grazing land to barren land, and from 
barren land to desert. Brisbane had no doubts in these 
matters. It was good business, and to say a thing was nof 
good business was to his mind damnatory for all time. 

In her home-life, therefore, Elsie had been well schooled 
in race hatred. Tender-hearted where a kitten or a dog or 
even a wolf was concerned, she remained indifferent when a 
tribe was reported tobestarving. Nothing modified her view 
till she went to Paris and came into contact with artists who 
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material.”’ 


placed curiously high value on the red man as “ 
Thereupon she opened her eyes, for she was eager for notice, 
avid for the fame that comes quickly and with trumpet and 


banners. In conversation with Osborne Lawson, one day, 
she learned that he was about to do some pen portraits of 
noted Tetong chieftains, and at once sprang to her opportunity 
as hisillustrator. And here now she was, painting with rigor 
and immense satisfaction the picturesque rags and tinsel of 
the Tetongs. To her they were beggars and tramps on a 
more grandiose scale than the lazzaroni of Rome or Naples. 
That they were anything more than profitable models had 
not been borne in on her mind. 

She had no special regard for her uncle, the Agent — in fact, 
she covertly despised him for his lack of power—but now 
that the issue was drawn she ranged herself on the side of 
those who would destroy the small peoples of the earth. She 
wrote to her father a passionate description of what had taken 
place. 

““Can’t you stop this?’’ she asked. ‘“‘ No doubt Uncle 
Henry will go direct to Washington and make complaint. 
This Captain Curtis is insufferable. I would leave here 
instantly only I have promised to do some work for Osborne. 
We must go soon as winter is coming on, but I would like 
to see this ‘soldier,’ as he pridefully calls himself, humbled. 
He treats me as if I were a schoolgirl —‘ declines to argue 
the matter ’— Oh, he is provoking. His sister is nice, but she 
sides with him, of course—and so does Osborne, in a sense, 
so you see I am all alone.”’ 

She met Curtis’ attempts at explanation with scornful 
silence, and took great credit to herself that she did not fly at 
his head when he referred to his work. Her scornful avoid- 
ance of him became so painful that at the end of the fourth 
day he said to his sister: “* Jennie, I think I won’t come to 
the artistic mess any more. Miss Brisbane’s hostility shows 
no signs of relenting and it is becoming decidedly unpleas- 
ant.”’ 

‘“ George!’’ said Jennie sternly. 
of a girl drive you away. 


“Don’t you let that snip 
Why, the thing is ridiculous! 


They are all here on sufferance— your sufferance. You could 
order them off the Reservation at once.’’ 
““T know I could, but I won’t—-—’’ he smiled. ‘‘ You 


know what I mean—I can’t even let Miss Brisbane know that 
she makes me uncomfortable. Well, our goods are at 
Pinon and I sent a couple of Indian teamsters over to get 
them to-day. By Thursday we’ll be‘ at home!’ But maybe 
you are right —it would excite comment if I left abruptly — 
I will remain until we are ready to light our own kitchen 
hres 

As a consequence of this feeling Curtis saw very little of 
Elsie except at the dining-table. By borrowing a few neces- 
saries of his head farmer he was able to camp down in “‘ the 
parsonage,’’ as Jennie called the Agent’s house. He was very 
busy —too busy to give much thought to a sullen girl; being 
an officer on duty with no relief, a hundred things demanded 
his attention daily. The issues had to be overhauled. He 
had angry beef-contractors and complaining ranchers to meet. 
He was both judge and jury on long-standing matters of 
dispute among the Tetongs themselves. He was forced to 
reorganize the police force and to get rid of the men whom 
Sennett had petted in order to blunt their sense of right and 
wrong. 

He was too tired to think of some things, but when his 
work was over and he sat down in his chair, pipe in hand, the 
face of Elsie Brisbane troubled him. He had entered the 


Senator Brisbane's Indian 
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second impressionable age of niade Thirty-three is as dan- 

gerous in its way as twenty. His life had not taken him 

much among women upon whom he might cast the matri- 
monial net. His duties as an officer, and his researches as 
forester and map-builder, had conspired to keep him a bach- 
elor. Once or twice before he had been vastly disturbed by a 
fair face at some Post, only to have it whisked away again 
into the mysterious world of happy girlhood from whence it 
came. He was obliged to confess that he was as far from 
matriage as ever—further as a matter of fact, for customa 
rily an Indian Reservation offers but slender opportunity in th 
way of courtship for a man of Captain Curtis’ refinement, 

Lawson often came over of an evening to talk, and Jenn 
observed that when he spoke of Elsie her brother listened 
with alarming courtesy. 

“Elsie has great talent,’’ Lawson said one evening, “ b 
she’s a willful baggage. I can’t get her to do the black and. 
white studies she engaged to do. She is mad to paint —for 
the time being.’’ 

““ She finds the despised red man good material, then?”’ s 
Curtis. _ f 

““Yes, just as she admires a ragged negro or a rotting r 
fence. Elsie’s is a fine nature in many ways, but her faith in 
Andrew J. Brisbane and his dominion is beyond all attack. % 

Curtis followed quickly the mention of Brisbane. “‘ That 
reminds me— my expected clash with Streeter came to-day. ‘ 

Jennie turned quickly. ‘‘ Didit? What happened? 
us about it!’’ : es 

“Tt was amusing in the outcome, but for a time Streeter 
was like a polar bear for wrath. His consignment of cattle 
to fill his contract turned out to be a most villainous lot of 
cows, lean steers and underweights. Some of them were 
Texas long-horns, so antlered they couldn’t go through t 
chute. Naturally I turned them back on him and he w 
furious. He blustered and fumed, and finally tried to bribe 
me—then I ordered him from the office.’’ \ 2 

““What happened then?’”’ 

“* He threatened to shoot, but Calvin interferon : o1d 
man,’ he said, “you get out o’ here. You’re too old to g 
on your ear. I'l] settle this business.’ After Streeter went 
out Calvin explained. ‘I warned the old man you would: 
take that bunch o’ steers—but he was plum set on maki 
try at it. Now, you never mind; the bunch I bring in 
meet the contract more’n half-way;’ and off he went. He’s 
to come in to-morrow with his cattle. There’s the makingo 
a man in that boy.’’ . 

““Good for young Calvin! He could do a good deal of 
harm to you if hetried. I’m glad he’s on your side. He 
be of use in case this threatened war with the cattlemé 
develops. I hope it will blow over.”’ 

Lawson, in indorsing Curtis, wrote to the Department: - a 

The position of Indian Agent demands high qualities in Pi 
man who fills it. He must be patient, judicial, kindly, abstemi- 
ous in all ways, clean of mouth and dignified in manner —a pat- 
tern and an inspiration to both his wards and his employees. 
He must bea good business man, also quick in detecting fraud 
and fearless in exposing it. He should know how to farm— 
and be capable of criticising, at least, jobs of painting or plow- 
sharpening. In short, he is a despot and a schoolmaster, a 
model citizen and a judge, a father toatribe,a counselor to both 
white and red men —and all for less than two thousand dollars 
perannum! Naturally we cannot expect a man of this quai 
to serve unless he has a slant toward the work. ar 

Curtis’ Reservation was divided into three districts. Ea 
district had a sub-agency and a school. These schoo: 
employed fifteen teachers, and to visit them all mean 
journey of one hundred and seventy miles of horseback-rid 
or three hundred with a carriage. Three rivers ran thro 
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the Reservation, and on all these the white men held the 
choice bottoms. They controlled, in fact, all the irrigable 
land for the reason that the streams were exhausted before 
they passed below their own fields. The cattle of these 
ranches were entitled to range on the grass owned by the 
Tetongs, but no one knew how many others were driven in 
from the outside to figure as ‘‘the herds of the original set- 
tlers.’’ The reds were confined, therefore, either to the hills 
or to the lower levels where the grazing was thin and the 
water poor and scarce. It will thus be seen that the task to 
which Curtis had set his hand was difficult if not dangerous. 

If every department were in good running order the duties 
of the Reservation demanded all the time of a valiant and 
capable man; with the schools demoralized, the warehouses 
in disorder, the issues in arrears, and the buildings, fences 
and tools going to decay, more was demanded of Captain 
Curtis than he could find hours to give to considering what 
was most needful to do. In the face of the feeling that the 
Government had chosen to demand of him the performance of 
duties which would cost in the ordinary business world ten 
thousand dollars a year —it was a little trying to listen to the 
scornful side-remarks of a girl of Elsie’s character. 

Had she been plain and middle-aged Curtis would have 
listened with very considerably augmented impatience; but 
his critic was a glory to look at no matter what she said, and 
he was able to smile at her bitter innuendos—though 
they made him sad and angry —after he had left her and was 
alone with thestinging 
poison of her hatred. 

Her modes of at-: 
tack were indirect and 
seldom gave him op- 
portunity of replying 
without being rude. 
She seemed not to con- 
sider how her words 
hurt him, and she 
gave him no chance 
to reply. 

Mrs. Wilcox took 
occasion once to re- 
monstrate. ‘‘ Elsie, 
you were downright 
rude to Captain Curtis 
to-day. I think it 
outrageous in you.’’ 

““Now, Aunt, don’t 
you try to convert me 
to a belief in that tin 
soldier. He gets on 
my nerves with his 
pose of doing his 
duty.’’ 

“Tt would serve you 
right if he ordered us 
all off the Reserva- 
tion. Your remarks 
to-day before that Mr. 
Streeter were very 
wrong and very inju- 
dicious. Captain 
Curtis is trying to 
keep the peace here, 
and you are doing a 
great deal of harm by 
your hints of getting 
him removed. I 
think he heard you.’’> 

~ i don’t ‘care. -I 
intend to have him 
removed. I have 
taken a dislike to him 
—he is a prig and a 
hypocrite, and has no 
business to come in 
here in this way set- 
ting his dirty Indians 
up against the set- 
tlers ——”’ 

““That’s just what 
he is trying not to do 
—and if you weren’t 
so obstinate you’d see 
ity replied Mrs. 
Wilcox with spirit. 

“Aunt, don’t you 
talk to me like that,’’ 
cried the imperious 
Sic. sak witl not 
allow it! And I shall 
stay here as long as 
I please.’’ 

In truth Mrs. Wilcox’s well-meant efforts at peace- 
making worked an opposite effect. Elsie became grossly 
rude to Curtis, and her short replies at last led him to 
ignore her in passing, and to bow in silence as he met 
her on the path. 

Lawson saw all this, and said one day to Curtis: ‘‘ You 
mustn’t place too much importance on Elsie’s opposition, 
Curtis. She is a spoiled child in some ways. Opposition 
drives her into the most ridiculous positions at times. A 
curious thing about her is that she is worst when only half- 
hearted in her fighting. She has no real basis for her oppo- 
sition to you and your plans, but having started in on a cam- 
paign of insult she is disposed to brazen her way through. 
When her whole heart is in a fight she is gracious and adroit 
to wiliness. She has a dozen ways of attack.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t admire to see her more effective in battle,’’ 
said Curtis with a smile. ‘‘ She surely finds the weak places 
in my armor.”’ 
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FIFTH CHAPTER 


A bin artists are going to flit,’’ remarked Jennie one even- 
ing early in November as they were sitting at dinner. 

Curtis looked up quickly. ‘‘ Are they?”’ 

““Yes; Miss Brisbane is going back to Washington and 
Mr. Lawson will follow, no doubt.’’ 

He resumed his eating with unmoved countenance, and 
when he spoke his eyes were steady and his tone careless. 
“Well, they are wise; we are likely to have a norther any 
day now.”’ 

He went about his duties for a day or two after Jennie’s 
announcement with absent-minded ineffectiveness. Twice he 
caught himself sitting with his pen in his hand making aim- 
less markings on his blotting-pad, and once the clerk waited 
full five minutes for an answer, while he debated with him- 
self whether to call upon Miss Brisbane at the studio or at 
the house. He had a well-defined notion that he ought to 
make some apology before she left the Agency. His half- 
concealed intent was to win so much of tolerance that her 
going would not be eternal good-by —he wished to have the 
privilege of seeing her should he chance to go to Washington 
during the winter. 

Whenever he thought of her going away in their present 
stern relation his heart contracted painfully. ‘‘I have been 
too harsh with her,’’ he admitted to himself. ‘‘ My wards 
are repugnant to one so dainty and super-refined. She’s 


her hand like a child’s, though it was really strong and very 
deft. She was painting with her whole mind; breathing 
quickly as she mixed her paints, holding her breath as she 
put her brush against the canvas. She had the apparently 
aimless yet secure movement of the born painter. Each dab 
of the brush went to the right place without effort. As she 
half closed her eyes and put her head a little to one side to 
measure and compare, she took on a quaintly humorous 
expression which made her quite bewitching to the young 
soldier. 

““T hear you are going away,’’ 
some effort. 

“Yes; if I finish this study to-day we will break up and 
vacate to-morrow.”’ 

““Tamsorry. You will come back next spring, I hope.’’ 

She gave him a quick, keen glance and put her head again 
on one side to squint. 

‘No; I don’t think I shall ever get here again.’’ 

““ Have you exhausted the subjects out here?’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ she cried with sudden artistic enthusiasm. 
“JT have just begun to see what I want to do. It’s all stun- 
ning material.’’ 

““Then why not come back?’’ She did not reply and he 
went on: “‘I hope I haven’t made it so unpleasant for you 
that you are running away to escape me? If so, I’ll resign.’’ 

She looked at him again with a sharp word on her tongue, 
but he appeared so manly, so handsome with his head 
drooping humbly, that 
she could not hurt him. 
She was used to this 
real or assumed hu- 
mility in men, and 
knew what it meant. 
A flash of gratified 
pride rose to her face. 

‘“ Oh, no— you have 
nothing to do with it,’’ 
she replied. 

“Tam glad of that,’’ 
he said, though he 
thought her answer not 
Candid 2° s lieaw ais 
afraid you might think 
me unsympathetic, but 
Iam not. Iwill afford 
you every means to go 
on with your work, 
for I am eager to see 
this people put into art 
before they lose every 
distinctive feature of 
their life. I feel you 
could do much.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ I don’t think I 
shall go very far with 
them. They are very 
pleasant —on canvas 
—but there afe too 
many disagreeable 
things connected with 
painting them—I 
don’t see how you en- 
dure the thought of 
living here among 
them. I can select my 
types and keep them 
at maulstick length, 
but you have to adopt 
the wholetribe.’’ She 
shuddered. ‘‘ They 
are insufferable!’’ 

‘* T don’t understand 
that hardness in you, 
Miss Brisbane,’’ he re- 
plied. 

“T’m sure it isn’t at 
all mysterious. I hate 
dirt and rags even 
when painted. Now 
little Peta here is quite 
different. Sheisa 
dear little thing. See 
her sigh—she gets so 
tired, but she’s pa- 
tient.”’ 

““You are making a 


said Curtis, speaking with 


She rose abruptly and stared at him musingly as she said: “/ don’t know that you have” 


wrong, of course, but there are excuses, and like all cranks 
I’ve been too self-absorbed.”’ 

The uncertainty ended in his appearing at the door of the 
studio one day. ‘‘ Good-morning, Miss Brisbane; may I 
come in and see what you are doing?”’ 

His cheery, confident voice disarmed her and she answered: 
“Certainly, Captain Curtis. If my work will interest you — 
you’ll excuse my going on. I want to finish this portrait of 
little Peta to-day.”’ 

Curtis said something that made the little sitter laugh. 

Elsie cried: ‘‘ Oh! how pretty she looks when she smiles! 
I wish I could make them look that way. They’re all so 
stupid-looking the moment they sit for me.’’ 

‘“Perhaps you don’t go at them right.’’ He took a seat to 
the front and a little to the right of her, and sat in silence for 
a few moments enjoying her beauty. Her brown hair, piled 
loosely on her head, brought out the exquisite dusky bloom 
of her complexion, and the big loose sleeve of her blouse made 


beautiful picture of 
hers 

SWEhanik Oued 
seem to have hit her off 
very well in some 
ways, only she’s so solemn when she sits for me.’’ 

“Will you exhibit in Washington?”’ 

““T may —I haven’t decided.”’ 

““Tf you do, I wish you would let me know; I may be able 
to time my visit so as to witness your triumph.” 

““ Oh, my little row of paintings couldn’t be tortured into a 
triumph.”’ 

‘‘Miss Brisbane, this whole matter has become really 
serious to me.’’ His voice was very sincere and earnest. 
“1 do not like to think of your going away carrying an 
unpleasant impression of me. If I have been harsh or pre- 
suming in any way, I beg your pardon. I admire you and 
your art too sincerely to—to discourage you in any way.” 

She rose abruptly and stared at him musingly as she said: 
““T don’t know that you have.’’ She motioned to Peta— 
‘“You can go now, dear.”’ 

As the little Tetong girl went out Curtis rose hastily. 
hope I have not broken up your sitting.’’ 


veal! 


She narrowed her eyes and stared at the picture with pro- 
fessional gravity before she replied: “Oh, no; I had only a 
few touches to put in on the shadow under the chin—that 
luminous quality is so hard to get. Oh, no; I’m quite fin- 
ished.’’ 

She went behind a screen, and when she reappeared with- 
out her brushes and her blouse she had resumed the manners 
of the drawing-room. 

‘Would you like to look at my sketches?” she asked. 
“ They’re jolly rubbish, the whole lot, but they represent a 
great deal of enthusiasm and a lot of work.’’ 

Her tone was friendly — too friendly, considering the point 
at which he had paused, and he was deeply hurt. He had 
humbled himself before her as never before and she appar- 
ently despised him for it. 

‘“Miss Brisbane, I am accustomed to deal directly and I 
like to have people deal with the same frankness with me. 
I know you are angry with me because of my action in the 
ease of your uncle. I do not ask pardon for that —I was act- 
ing there in the line of my duty—but, if I have spoken 
harshly or without due regard to your feelings, I beg your 
pardon most sincerely. There should be no quarrel between 
us over my duty as an officer of the Government.”’ 

He made a powerful appeal to her at this moment, but she 
willfully replied: ‘‘ You made no effort to soften my uncle’s 
disgrace.’’ 

‘T didn’t know he was your uncle at that time.’’ Hesmiled, 
but his face quickly grew grave. ‘‘ It would have made no 
difference if I had—it was my duty to step between him and 
the records of the office, and I did it.’’ He turned toward the 
door. ‘‘If there is anything I can do to help you reach the 
station, I hope you will let me know, though I am very sorry 
to see you go.”’ 

She was unrelenting, but very lovely, as she said: ‘“‘ Thank 
you, Captain; all arrangements are complete. Mr. Lawson 
has attended to all that.’’ 

“* Good-afternoon, Miss Brisbane.’’ 

‘Good-by, Captain Curtis.’’ 

““ She is hard—hard as iron,’’ he said as he walked away. 
*“She’s her father’s daughter.’’ 

He was ashamed to acknowledge how deeply he felt her 
rejection of his proffered friendship. He had intended his 
visit to lead to further acquaintance—he had humiliated 
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himself to no purpose —and yet the thought of not seeing her 
again gave him keen pain. She knew what he meant, and by 
her rejection of his proffer of aid she intended indubitably to 
say: ‘‘I do not expect to see you again. Our acquaintance 
ends at this point. I am content to have it so;’’ and this 
judgment gave him a certain shock, for he was not without 
self-appreciation. 

On her part Elsie was surprised to find a new nerve tin- 
gling in her brain, and this tremor interfered with her self- 
satisfaction over her adroit rejection of his peace-offering. 
During the afternoon, as she superintended her packing, she 
often paused in an attitude of meditation—her inward eye 
lingering on the fine, manly figure he made, while his deep, 
penetrating voice vibrated in her ears. 

What if he were right, after all? Certainly she cared very 
little for her Uncle Sennett—in fact, she disliked him at 
times; he was so undeniably coarse. On the other hand, 
Curtis, as he lost the tan of his mountain life, had grown 
more markedly refined and thoughtful in her eyes. 

She began to see herself in a less pleasant light, and when, 
at the dinner-table, Lawson began to speak of Curtis she lis- 
tened to him with more interest than before. 

““He is making wonderful changes here,’’ Lawson was 
saying. ‘*‘ Everywhere you go you see long-haired warriors 
working at fence-building, bridge-making, cabin-raising — 
with their eagle feathers fluttering in the wind, their small 
hands blistered with work and chapped with cold. They are 
sawing boards and piling grain in the warehouse to-day and 
daubing red paint on the building. Curtis has put them in 
a frenzy of work. Every man has his rations and is hopeful. 
In some way he has persuaded the chiefs to bring in all the 
school-children, and the benches are full of the little shock- 
heads, all wild as colts.’’ . 

‘“ A new broom,’’ murmured Elsie. 

“Sennett was never even a new broom,’’ retorted Lawson. 
“ He always had a nasty slaunch to him. He started in by 
leaving the dirt in the corners, and I don’t see exactly why 
you take such pains in defending him.”’ 

‘“ Because he is my uncle,’’ she replied. 

“Uncle Broomstick! That is pure fudge! You didn’t 
speak to him once a week —you despised him—I know you 
did. You are simply making a cudgel of him now to beat 
Curtis—and, seriously, I think it unworthy of you. More 
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‘than this, you’ll be sorry, ror if-Sennett has not been abso 
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lutely stealing —— 

Elsie stopped him with an angry gesture. 
you accusing my uncle behind his back.”’ ; 

Lawson madea gesture of despair. “‘ Allright! But mak 
a note of it—you’ll regret your action in taking sides with < 
disreputable against an officer of Captain Curtis’ reputation,’ 

‘“You are not my master!’’ she said, and her eyes wer 
fiercely bright now. ‘‘I do not wish to hear you use that tone 
to me again! I resent it!’’ and she struck the floor with her 
foot —like an angry doe. ‘‘ Henceforth, if we remain friends, 
you will refrain from lecturing me!’’ and she left the room 
with a feeling of having done two men a wrong and of bein 
much injured herself. 

That night she was rather amazed to find her resentmen 
transferring itself from Curtis to Lawson. ‘‘ How dared he 
talk like that to me?’’ she asked herself. ‘‘ Does he think 
he is my guardian?’’ f 


“Tl not hav 


SIXTH CHAPTER 


HE settlers had already become convinced that Curtis was 
the wrong man for them. He could neither be bulldoz 

nor persuaded by soft words to take up their side of the ca 
During the long winter evenings they had plenty of time te 
mature their plan, which was to force the Government to move 
the tribe to some yet more inhospitable ground. ‘ 

The twenty original settlers were taken as the text of 
speeches and memorials to Congress. Their melanch 
situation was enlarged upon skillfully by capable writers wha 
pointed out that these hardy and industrious patriots (th 
are always noble specimens of the white race for sake 
argument) were exposed to ceaseless ravages from the la‘ 
less red men, who squatted in vengeful silence, waiting 
opportunity to burn the homes of these ranchers, whose floc 
were exposed to constant midnight raids and suffered consi 
erable losses each season. ‘‘ They are hemmed in by sulle 
redskins, with no grazing-ground and no outlet for thei 
trade. Their condition is deplorable.”’ 4 

To an outsider this view of the case of these imprisoned 
tlers seemed mournful—but to Curtis the situation present 
itself at a different angle. The settlers were to him ‘‘ che 
whites; ’’ many of them were criminally oblivious of the 
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vanced Photography for Amateurs 


Il1— LANDSCAPES 


WILL confess 
| at the outset 

_ that landseape 
photography is a 
new experience for 
me, and, though 
naturally my work 
in other lines has 
helped me to ac- 
complish more ina 
short time than I 
might otherwise 
have done, the 
hopes and the dis- 
appoiitments, the 
atnbition that tries 
to do something 
under impossible 
conditions, and the 
mystery ofthe plate 
that won’t develop 
as it should, have 
all been mine very 
recently. — lhe 
wounds and the joys of my efforts are still so fresh that 
I feel a large sympathy for all my fellow-amateurs, and I 
imagine that the plain tale of all these things will be about as 
much help to another beginner as the story of a veteran expe- 
rience long past would be. 

To begin with, I wondered why landscape photography had 
never interested me unless it was something most pictorial 
and striking. In using the word pictorial I mean something 
that is not merely a pretty view, but imaginative and even 
fantastic, expressing very clearly an artistic purpose. 

These, evidently, are the really difficult things to do out-of- 
doors, because the conditions are in fact made for us; we are 
permitted only to select, and in nine cases out of ten the verv 
things we want to choose are almost impossible to photo- 
graph. The average city and its suburbs has enough more or 
less pretty views to fill volumes, but who looks at them when 
they are made? Every snapshot of a waterfall, from Niagara 
to a mill-dam, looks practically alike to a casual observer, 
and as most of us ave casual we simply turn the page over 
after a moment’s hesitation to say ‘‘Isn’t that sweet!’’ and 
promptly forget'all aboutit. The photographs may be beauti- 
fully finished and exquisite reproductions of the scenes they 
represent, yet they do not rivet the attention. It seems to me 
that one of the chief reasons for this is that too much detail is 
compressed into a very small space, and also because we are 
too familiar with that sort of picture. The faults very easily 
suggest the remedy, but it is one that is not easy to apply. 

In looking over several of the photographic records pub- 
lished each year, showing the cream of all the work done by 
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practical advanced course for amateurs in photography. 
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each amateur, I find perhaps a dozen really unique landscape 
pictures —certainly not more than that number. 

Why is it? : 

It. must be understood that I do not inelude in this small 
number any scenes which are beautiful entirely of them- 
selves. For instance, it shows very little artistic merit in any 
photographer simply to reproduce : 
what an artist-gardener has set down 
before him. The tiny proportion I 
have just mentioned makes it appear 
that, although the gift for successful 
landscape photography is essentially 
of the selective sort, there must be 
added a very subtle imaginative qual- 
ity; and, judging by the rare inter- 
vals at which it appears, one would 
think that either it is a most difficult 
combination to find or that photog- 
raphers do not grasp the idea that it 
is necessary to educate one’s eye to 
look for the less comprehensive sub- 
jects. Itis certainly not easy for every 
one to develop this sense. It takes 
time; but the reward is well worth 
the effort. As a matter of pride it 
makes us want to select the very ugli- 
est thing we can find to exercise our 
ideas upon in the hope that we may 
give it some pictorial beauty that no 
one else discovered. 

I don’t mean for a moment to decry 
the well-rendered photograph of any 
normal type; there are hundreds of 
such pictures made, containing in 
black and white all the qualities that 
are to be found in a Corot, Diaz, or, 
to use familiar names, an Innes paint- 
ing — except color, and the one great 
fact that it was produced by the hand 
and brain alone. But it is just these 
two things and the idea that, because 
they are so normal, this type of work 
is the easiest for the mass of amateurs 
to attempt, that make it advisable for 
those who can do so to try to work on 
other lines. On an exhibition wall, 
for instance, they have very little 
chance of being appreciated or of 
adding to the general interest. 

After all, in these familiar scenes it 
is the color and odor of the whole that 
affect us most, and we unconsciously 
wish to carry the entire effect into our 
picture, forgetting what will be lost in 
its transmission to the cold medium of 
paper and chemicals. A comparative 


study of such paintings and also of magazine illustrations | 
great help to discovering our possibilities and also our limi 
tions with the camera. Not long ago I saw some very clev 
drawings of picturesque‘points in New York. One of thes 
made on Brooklyn Bridge, gave me a hint that it would 
very good practice to go down there and try to see things 


> 


No. 1—Taken with the back glass of an old-fashioned portrait len 7 


\ 
ne artist had. So I went, and discovered that I simply 
ould not do so unless I had three eyes, each looking at a dif- 
rent angle, and my camera certainly could not do this. I 
yund also that some details had been omitted altogether. 
mong the most important were the cables, which in the real 
icture would have rather spoiled the view of the city, so 
nat, though the artist had given us a well-constructed draw- 
1g, it was impossible to call it truthful or to imitate it. 

_ A splendid sunset just at that moment was so inspiring 
hat I felt I must try to get a picture of the city and bay as it 
poked at that hour. There were the beautiful purple shad- 
ws along the silhouetted shores of Brooklyn and New York, 
i sky of brown and rose-colored clouds, and an opal sea; in 
ne distance, the statue of Liberty seemed to hold the first 
jar of evening in her hand. I had brought with me on pur- 
rose to test its value for such work a 5 x 7 camera such as most 


No. 3—Several seconds’ exposure with the back lens of a very fine Dallmeyer 


amateurs use, but the results showed it was quite useless, as 
the strong vibrations of the bridge made it impossible to use 
anything but a quick shutter. If I had gone down below toa 
ear-by housetop I could have got a splendid foreground and 
given the time exposure evidently necessary with such a lens, 
ut feminine reasons prevented. It proved to my complete 
atisfaction that you cannot make quick exposures with the 
sual hand camera except in strong lights. If photographs 
are to be made in the hours that require a short exposure a 
large lens at full aperture is necessary. 
Doctor Gruin, an English scientist, has recently discov- 
ered a combination of fluid chemicals which he claims will 
solve all these diffi- a 
ulties. This fluid is 
intended to fill the 
space between the two 
glasses which form 
most types of portrait 
lens. He seems to 
consider these more 
desirable for the pur- 
pose, as the depth of 
focus is found to be 
ncreased by the ac- 
tion of the chemicals. 
Some specimen prints 
which I have seen are 
certainly very remark- 
Ble, and prove that 
the idea has got be- 
nd the theoretical 
ge. They included 
e out-of-doors 
ht scenes made in 
i quarter of a second; 
d others in a thea- 
t e while the perform- 
nce was in progress. 
understand that as 
con as_ patent-office 
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formalities permit the in- 
vention will be put on sale 
for general use. 

The illustrations I have 
used here were selected 
with some reference to the 
different varieties of lenses 
used, and all except one 
were time exposures. No.1 
was taken with the back 
glass of an old-fashioned 
portrait lens designed orig- 
inally to make _ half-inch- 
high heads of the carte-de- 
visite sort in vogue about 
twenty years ago. In di- 

ameter it is about two 
and one-quarter inches. 
Its limit is a plate 3x4 
inches, but by using the 
back lens only it will 
cover an 8x10 plate to 
the edge and is _ per- 
fectly rectilinear, 
though very soft. This 
quality is rather a help 
to some subjects that 
would otherwise be 
commonplace. I made 
a street scene at mid- 
day with it, using the 
cap instead of a shutter, 
and the results were 
excellent. 

No. 2 was made with 
a Zeiss lens about four 
o’clock one day in late 
October. No. 3 was 
made with the back 
lens of a very fine 
Dallmeyer a half hour 
later. It had several 
seconds’ exposure. One 
of the most difficult 
things, to me, was to 
make the lens see the 
landscape as my per- 
fectly normal eyes saw 
it. I am, personally, 
quite convinced that the 
blurred or fuzzy focus 
is not the proper ex- 
pression for a _photo- 
graphic reproduction of 
any outdoor subject. 
Softness and delicacy are quite another matter and very 
desirable because they are truthful, but out-of-focus 
arrangements are liable to be merely lumpy, and nothing 
in Nature seems to suggest that this is correct. Evi- 
dently the cleverness lies in selecting a grouping of such 
masses of light and dark objects that cheap lenses and 
strong daylight are immaterial. The picture will then 
have sufficient pictorial power to make one forget the 
medium that produced it. 

The point of view is another essential thing to keep 
in mind; it has such a vital influence on the subsequent 
picture. Suppose that while seated on the ground some 
particular spot attracts your attention as a place to be 
photographed. The first thing to be sure of when setting 
up the camera is that the lens sees it as your eye did. 

The chances are, that placed at the usual tripod height it 
would quite change the aspect of things, and not always for 
the better. Whena view first impresses itself upon one while 
walking it does not always follow that a lens looking straight 
ahead will see it correctly, because the eye may have been 
looking downward at quite a sharp angle, and the eye of 
the camera should do the same. I recently had occasion to 
photograph some one seated in a cab, and it offers a rather 
good instance of this class, as, in order to avoid making the 
horse the most important feature of the picture, I found it 
necessary to raise the tripod to its highest point, and also 
to get up a roadside bank which added at least another 


No. 2—About four o’clock one day in late October 


two feet to the height of the lens. To get the little picture 
No. 4 the camera was almost on the ground. 

The photographs of ships on a high horizon line witha long 
foreground of water, which are so attractive, must be made 
from a plane corresponding to that of a rowboat in relation to 
the height of the ship, otherwise the range of vision would be 
perfectly level and you would see water or land beyond. 

Photographing objects in motion is naturally a part of out- 
door interest, but should only be indulged in with great cau- 
tion. I feel sure that on many occasions where tradition has 
decided it is proper to use a quick shutter the idea is quite 
wrong. Running water, for instance, appears to our eyes only 
a soft blur of movement and an instantaneous photograph 
gives anything but this impression. On the few occasions 
that I have had to make such pictures I have made a quick 
time exposure with a cap instead of shutter and secured quite 
interesting results. The easiest way to test the matter, of 
course, is to go out and try both ways. It seems that too 
much sharpness is not desirable when the subject is sup- 
posed to be swift; and whether it is water, men or animals 
the absolutely truthful picture of arrested motion which an 
instantaneous photograph gives us is rarely what the human 
mind remembers, or according to artistic standards. Aseries 
of such prints might be of use for anatomical studies, but from 
an artistic standpoint are not permissible. 

Pinhole work occupies a field all its own as an interesting 
speculation; though its results are much the same as single 
lens effects. Several 
eminent writers on 
photography have even 
contended that this is 
the only reasonable 
way to make _ photo- 
graphs, but such an ex- 
treme view is hardly 
practical on account of 
the length of exposure 
required. Exposure 
and size of image are 
governed so _ entirely 
by a system of relative 
measurements that they 
assume a very technic- 
al character and will 
properly come under 
that heading in another 
place; but to get some 
idea about them set up 
the camera in a room 
with the pinhole facing 
a window. It will be 
found that objects will 
be distinctly reflected 
on the ground glass at 
short-focus range. 


No. 4—The camera was almost on the ground 
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His Gift of Eloquence—By 


DRAWN BY, 
WILL GREFE 


"Is this my 
Kissingen or 
Vichy day?” 


now, since that afternoon when they picked him up 

at Rome. He had joined their party and had come 
on to Naples with them. They had known him by reputa- 
tion, of course, even before he introduced himself in the 
rotunda of the hotel, in that forcefully genial manner which 
was the greatest secret of his success. There was no chance 
of imposition, even though they were two women traveling 
alone, save for the comfort of an inexhaustible letter of 
credit, and the protection of an absent-minded college pro- 
fessor. For several weeks previous to their departure from 
Chicago Mr. Fuller’s name had figured with great frequency 
in the columns of the daily press, and his portrait had been 
produced in half-tone again and again. Was he not the 
Cicero of the West, the most eloquent and most promising 
young lawyer in Chicago? The Lauterjung case had been Mr. 
Fuller’s opportunity, and he had shown himself equal to it, 
clearing the man of the charge of murder in the face of a 
great whirlwind of popular indignation. 

““Success’’ was written upon every lineament of Walter E. 
Fuller’s face; it gleamed from his bold black eye, it spoke 
in his decisive gestures. He was a handsome man, too, with 
full cheeks, a darkly ruddy complexion, jet black hair and a 
prodigious mustache of the same color. Redundant vitality 
streamed from him like heat from a stove, and was typified 
even in the growth of his beard, which pushed to the surface 
so enthusiastically that he was obliged to shave twice a day. 
Perhaps that same beard was the most typical thing about 
Mr. Fuller, who was himself an untiring and rapid pusher. 
As such, he was a traveling companion most welcome to the 
buxom Mrs. Bascomb, engaged in rushing her daughter 
Mabel over Europe as a completion to the four years of fash- 
ionable education which she had received at Bryn Mawr. The 
lawyer made himself very agreeable to the ladies. He was 
loquacious without being a bore, and knew enough of all 
topics to be entertaining, without being tiresomely profound 
in any. For the rest, he was a trifle given to overfullness of 
physical habit, due to an honest appetite and a sedentary 
occupation; and he was a neat and impressive dresser. 

It had been a triangular party until the materialization of 
Mr. Fuller at Rome. As for the Professor, Mrs. and Miss 
Bascomb had discovered him on board the Fiirst Bismarck, 
one day out from New York. He was sitting doubled up in 
a steamer chair, with a striped yachting cap on his head 
and Lieutenant Condor’s Altaic Hieroglyphics and Hittite 
Inscriptions on his knee. Mabel introduced him to her 
mother as ‘‘ My former dear teacher of Greek at Bryn Mawr,”’ 
and the elder lady had utilized him in England, Ireland and 
France as dragoman, porter and peripatetic guide, a proceed- 
ing which doubtless would have scandalized those familiar 
with the greatness of his reputation; for Mr. Baker’s mono- 
graph on the Hittites had proved conclusively, for the time 
being, that their language had no connection with ancient 
Armenian, and had led to his call to Chicago and to his 
investiture with the dignity of full professorship. 

It had not seemed peculiar to Mrs. Bascomb that the 
Professor’s itinerary should coincide so completely with her 


W “io E. FULLER had been with them a week 


own and Mabel’s. A year off meant, to her, a vacation, as 
profitably passed in England and Italy as elsewhere. To 
Mrs. Bascomb the Professor was a quiet and harmless gen- 
tleman of thirty-five, slightly gray, and with a student’s 
‘“stoop.’’? He was useful now and he might be induced, if 
she patronized him sufficiently, to give a free lecture next 
winter on the Hittites before the Lakeside Art Club, of which 
organization she was Vice-President. 


SECOND CHAPTER 


ABEL and the Professor were sitting on a stone bench at 
one side of a sort of square that seemed a rendezvous 
for cabmen. There were two or three smithies in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and a line of cabs was drawn up at a little 
distance away. Before them was a precipitous wall of earth 
of considerable height, at whose top could be seen a long row 
of green vines, evidently belonging to a vineyard growing 
upon the plateau above. Against the face of the earthen wall 
stood a great marble slab, bearing an inscription which the 
unlearned may gaze at solemnly, deciphering here and there 
the name “‘ Vergilius.’’ Miss Mabel, clad in a tailor-made cos- 
tume of brown, and wearing a brown velvet toque orna- 
mented with mink tails, was reading aloud from her 
Baedeker. Her white chin nestled in the fur of a boa and 
two saucy mink heads guarded her dimples with ferocious 
teeth. : 

““ Among the vineyards above the old road to the south- 
east,’’’ she read, ‘‘‘ is an ancient Roman Columbarium, pop- 
ularly known as the Tomb of Vergil (now quite inaccessible). 
The name of the monument is without satisfactory historical 
foundation, though local tradition ? Oh, bother local 
tradition! Doesn’t anybody know anything any more? I 
wish I had never been to college. We go and study four, 
five, seven years, just to learn that nobody knows anything 
for sure. Doesn’t that just look like the tomb of Vergil?’’ 
And, snapping to her feet, she skipped back several steps 
and pointed to a tiny, templelike structure of dingy marble, 
embowered in the vines above their heads. 

“It looks as though it might be Vergil’s tomb,’’ assented 
the Professor, rising and viewing the object carefully. 

“Don’t you feel that it is? Ido. I just feel that it is! 
What is the use of having a beautiful monument if people 
won’t believe it’s yours? ”’ 

““Vergil’s monument is not made of marble,’’ replied the 
Professor. ‘‘It is more lasting than brass. Marble monu- 
ments are for mere mortals, to give solace to the two or three 
generations which immediately succeed them.’’ 

““ Lest we forget, lest we forget,’’ sighed Mabel. She was 
a Khayyam-Kipling girl. They walked up to the great slab 
and the Professor glanced carelessly at the long inscription 
in Italian. 

‘Oh, read it to me!’’ cried his companion, clapping her 
little hands. ‘‘ How lovely it is to have somebody along 
who knows everything! ”’ 

“Tt’s a mere historical thing—concerning the tomb up 
there. But here’s some Latin; we’ll see how well you 
remember your Latin.’? He put his finger under the words 
and she pronounced: 

“Qui cineres ? tumuli haec vestigia: conditur olim 
Llle hic qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces.”’ 

““You pronounce very well, but you have no idea of quan- 
tity. Now construe, please.’? Mabel felt as though she were 
back at school, and she began, humbly: ‘‘ What 
ashes? Here are the vestiges of a—a ” 

““Mound—grave—put it in the English idiom. 
Here are the remains of, um, ah, a tomb.’’ 

“Remains of atomb. It was founded au 

‘“Tense, tense,’’ interrupted the Professor im- 
patiently. 

“It is founded,’’ feebly. 

““No, no, my dear young lady, not founded at all. 
Let me read it for you. ‘It is handed down from old 
time that this is he who formerly sang of flocks, 
rural themes, leaders’—that is, wars. I greatly 
fear, Mabel, that you are forgetting your Latin. 
You should read a little every day, just a few lines, 
to keep it in mind.’’ 

“Lest we forget, lest we forget,’? murmured Mabel. 
They sat down again upon the bench and the Pro- 
fessor gave his former pupil a brief account of the 
great poet’s journey to Greece with the Emperor, 
of the fatal trip to Megara, and then of the legend 
which persisted during the Dark Ages, by which the 
poet was transformed into a magician. She listened 
with rapt attention, gazing admiringly into her com- 
panion’s eyes. 

‘““Oh, how lovely it must be to know so much!”’ 
she exclaimed effusively; ‘‘and what a privilege it 
is for me to visit these places with you! Do you 
know, Professor, that we girls used to just worship 
you at Bryn Mawr? You were our idol. I can just 
imagine the feelings of Jennie Butts—do you remem- 
ber Jennie?—-and of Maud Perkins, if they knew that 
I was traveling through Europe with you.” 

The Professor took courage. 

‘“So you young ladies used to be fond of me?”’ he 
said in a low voice. 

““Why, we worshipped you!”’ 

He took in his own the little white hand that lay 
beside him upon the bench. 

““Mabel,”’ he said tenderly, ‘‘ you give me courage 
to make a confession. I have come all this way 
with your mother and yourself, when I ought to have 
gone directly to Asia Minor, to get a chance to tell 
you something. I have admired you ever since you 
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first came into my classes, quite a small girl. I am too ol 
for you, perhaps, but your love of literature and the classic 
would be a bond between us. Won’t my little pupil com 
to me and be with me always? That girlish admiration 
can’t you let it grow into something deeper, stronger? Vi 
will study together, travel together, lead the higher lif 
together, and if you could learn to love me it would be thi 
noblest, grandest kind of love. There is no communion i 
this world like that of souls. Don’t you think you cou 

love me, if you-were to try a little, Mabel? Couldn’t y 

begin right away, to-day? Only think, four years ha 

passed away since I first saw you and, /abuntur anni 

“ Eheu! fugaces,’’ sighed Mabel instinctively. 

‘“ Now is the time for love, to-day, here. We put it off fe 
one reason and another, and before we realize it, our litt 
moment upon earth is gone! ”’ 

Mabel was certainly a sufficiently lovely picture as s 
looked into the Professor’s face. Her light blue eyes wer 
swimming with tears and a yellow shaft of sun lay upon he 
straw-colored hair, fine as the strands of a spider’s web, y: 
glorious in its heaped abundance. Her lips were a trifle to 
full for symmetry, perhaps, yet they were just the kind « 
lips to mutter softly: 

“When you and I behind the veil are passed, 
Oh, but the long, long while the world shall last!” 

Just at this moment one of the cabmen, a villainous-loo 
ing brigand, all whiskers and voice, stood before them, ge 
ticulating and shouting. He had been sleeping upon his be 
and the first thing he had seen upon awakening was the: 
two foreigners. Scrambling stealthily down to escape th 
vigilance of his confréres he had tiptoed to the place, an 
there was now no way of shaking him off. 

“Go away!’’ cried the Professor, ‘‘ go away!’’ $4 

The voice awoke other Jehus and the couple were soon su 
rounded by half a dozen voluble Neapolitans. Mabel ani 
her escort took their way back to the hotel, the brigand 
dancing about them and yelling the entire distance. All th 
cabmen whom they passed in the road whipped up their bor 
animals and rattled along beside, close to the curb. At la 
the door of the hotel slammed between them and the jabbe 
ing voices. There was no one in the cool, dim hall. A 
they reached the top of the marble flight, the Professd 
detained the girl with a thin, nervous hand. 

‘“ Tell me,’’ he whispered, ‘‘do you love me? Say yes! 

‘““T__JT admire you greatly,’’? she answered. ‘‘ But I ca 
not say that I love you—not as you mean. I have nevé 
thought of you exactly in that way.’’ 

“* But tell me one thing more’’ —the Professor’s voice wa 
quite fierce now—‘“‘ has that voluble hulk—has Mr. Full 
made any difference? Do you—do you admire him?’’ 


““Mr. Fuller is a very eloquent man,’’ came the reply. | 
‘* Mabel! Mabel!’ cried a pleasant though anxious voi¢ 
“Ts that you?”’ 


from the head of the first landing. 
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Mr. Fuller . . . set out gayly 
for the aquarium with Miss 
Mabel on his arm “8 
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“Ves, mamma.”’ 

“Ts this my Kissingen or Vichy day? I can’t remember 
for the life of me, and if I don’t alternate them I lose the 
entire effect of the treatment.’’ 

“T’m sure I don’t remember, either, mamma, but the 
Professor is here.’’ 

Mr. Baker took a little notebook from his waistcoat pocket, 
turned a few of the leaves and read: ‘‘ ‘ December 23d, Mrs. 
Harriet Bascomb, Kissingen.’ This is your Vichy day,”’ 
he called up the stairs. 

‘“That invaluable notebook!’ laughed Mabel, running up 
to her mother. ‘‘ Lest we forget, lest we forget! ’’ 

““Contemn eloquence!’’ muttered the Professor, who was 
not a profane man. 


THIRD CHAPTER 


RS. BASCOMB dragged the Professor off to the museum 
in the afternoon, causing him to call her several spite- 
ful names under his breath, the most innocent of which was 
““body-snatcher.’’ Thus was Mr. Fuller given the very 
opportunity which he had been scheming to encompass, and 
he set out gayly for the aquarium with Miss Mabel on his 
arm. Baker, standing upon the hotel steps, was forced to 
admit to Mrs. Bascomb that they made a magnificent and 
well-mated couple. Fuller wore a high hat, patent leather 
shoes, and an extraordinarily long coat of Prince Albert 
pattern, while his fair companion in her walking-suit was 
the most fetching and elegant little figure imaginable. To 
the Professor’s eyes she seemed to be leaning with shameless 
abandon on the arm of his rival, and when she looked up into 
Fuller’s face and smiled sweetly the Bay of Naples became 
a stinking puddle and charming Mrs. Bascomb a toothless 
ogress. 

The lawyer was in high feather as he drove through the 
streets of the fairest city on earth with one of the prettiest and 
richest girls in all Chicago, 
and he congratulated himself a 
again and again for having j 
taken this flying trip to 
Europe. Pointing to the 
beauties of the sea, to Ischia 
and Capri floating in the mist, 
and to the white villages lying 
like a fringe of foam upon 
the distant coast, or shining 
like snowbanks upon the hill- 
sides, he gave his eloquence 
full play. Nor did objects 
nearer by escape his atten- 
tion: the pretty washerwomen 
standing erect as statues with 
their bundles upon their heads, 
the carts drawn by long- 
horned, patient, clumsy oxen, 
the shop windows gay with 
their Christmas decorations. 
As he talked, Mabel felt that 
he was putting her very 
thoughts into expression and 
she listened with delight and 
gratitude. And when they 
entered the dim passages of © 
the wonderful aquarium, pass- 
ing, as it were, through glass 
tunnels in the very depths of 
the sea, the lawyer was still 
in his element. They walked 
by a nightmare of octopods 
that hung in the water with 
tentacles drooping downward, 
like umbrella skeletons, or 
that inflated great fleshy bags 
and made horrid, flabby leaps 
upon their prey. Sharks 
prowled in artificial caverns, 
glaring at them hungrily, and 
ungainly fish, with monstrous 
heads and wide, thin-lipped 
mouths, bobbed their noses 
against the glass. Hermit 
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_crabs staggered across the 


sand with their tubs upon their backs, and grotesque hippo- 
campi, holding by the tail to the slim grasses, nodded 
and swayed. And Mr. Fuller realized the power of money. 
Calling the attendant he gave him a lira to feed the devil- 
fish and wave a wizard’s wand over the tops of a submarine 
forest, flowering in red and purple leaves. At the passing 
of the wand the tree-tops slid down into their trunks like 
those fans which one shuts by pulling a string, and only the 
desolate stumps remained—the leaves and branches all 
blown away in a moment by a wind of fear. 

When they came to the octopods, the lawyer; who had a 
good memory, quoted from The Toilers of the Sea, and 
Mabel shuddered, clinging to his arm more tightly. While 
they stood gazing at the hermit crabs, Mr. Fuller proposed. 

““Miss Mabel,’’ he said; ‘‘Mabel; I love you. From the 
first moment that I set eyes upon you in Rome I felt that you 
were my affinity, and every subsequent moment that I have 
passed in your divine presence has but deepened that con- 
viction. Your beauty, your wit, your grace of manner, took 
me captive from the start, and now I see that we are kindred 
souls intellectually. We admire the same poets, we have the 
same—ah—literary tastes. Our union would mean more 
than a mere marriage of two human beings, Mabel. It 
would mean the flowing together into one deep, clear, 
musical stream of two converging lives. I do not mean to 
imply that I am worthy of you, Mabel; no man could be. 
But I am not altogether contemptible, and such as I am I lay 
my ambition, my career, my life at your little feet. Will 
you be mine, Mabel, may I hope?”’ 
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The girl made no answer, but stood with her eyes fixed 
upon a tiny hippocampus that seemed to be nodding ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, yes.’’ 

‘“ May I hope, Mabel dear?’’ repeated the lawyer, tenderly, 
stooping and attempting to look into her face. 

““You must give me time to think,’’ she faltered. ‘‘ This 
is so sudden—oh, isn’t that conventional!’’ and she 
laughed nervously; ‘‘ and you must let me talk it over with 
dear mamma.’’ 


FOURTH CHAPTER 


WONDER what that poor little nervous man of mine 
would think of this?’’ soliloquized Mrs. Bascomb in the 
presence of the other three members of the party. They 
were all sitting on the balcony of their hotel on the Posilipo. 
It was night, dinner was over, and the two men were 
smoking their cigars. The Professor was silent and moody, 
the lawyer in high spirits. 

‘“ You refer to your husband?’’ he asked of Mrs. Bascomb. 

“Yes, that poor little dried-up husband of mine. He 
needed this trip more than I did, and I told him to come 
along, but he imagined that Chicago would sink into the 
lake if he wasn’t there. There’s the cannery and his experi- 
mental laboratory and his tomato farm—that’s a new venture 
—and his shiploads of Greek currants coming in and his 
carloads of California fruit. Bless you, there’s not such a 
slave in all the world as my poor little husband. Hecouldn’t 
get away fora minute. ‘No,’ says he, ‘ Harriet; you and 
Mabel do the traveling and the reading, and leave me to can 
the peas.’ I don’t know what he’ll do without me. When 
he gets nervous I soothe him. I sit down on the bed and put 
my hand on his head and just soothe him, and he drops off.’’ 

The lawyer glanced at Mrs. Bascomb and mentally con- 
cluded that the soothing process could not be entirely disa- 
greeable. She was Mabel over again, considerably inflated. 


ae 


—one of the cabmen, a villainous-looking brigand, all whiskers and voice, 
stood before them, gesticulating and shouting 


She dressed youthfully, her lips were still red and there was 
a healthful color in her cheeks. When one is interested in a 
girl it is pleasant, from a prophetic standpoint, to know that 
her mother is also attractive. 

‘* Poor old Pops!’’ sighed Mabel; ‘‘ we must tell him all 
about this when we get home. You come and describe it to 
him, Mr. Fuller.”’ 

““Yes, indeed,’’? said Mrs. Bascomb, ‘‘ we hope to see you 
at the house just as soon as we get back—to have you to 
dinner.”’ 

““T need not tell you that I shall avail myself of your kind 
invitation,’’ replied the lawyer, glancing tenderly at Mabel, 
who stood leaning against the railing, gazing out over the 
city; ‘‘and as for describing what we have seen to Mr. 
Bascomb,’’ he continued, rising from his chair and including 
the prospect in one majestic arm-sweep, ‘‘ we shall have 
nothing more beautiful or lovely to describe than this very 
scene. It is a symphony in light and darkness, and all the 
lights are red. There are the street lamps, in long parallel 
rows, ending abruptly in the distance, seeming to break rank 
and sprinkle the night like parterres of flowers. Those last 
are from the windows of scattering cottages, where the city 
ends. Those moving lights yonder that drift across the 
darkness like will-o’-the-wisps are the torches of boatmen on 
the bay. Above us are the stars, brighter and nearer than 
we ever see them in America, and yonder, lifted high in the 
blackness, is the fierce red torch of Vesuvius. But how shall 
we make your father understand that we see nothing but the 
flame—no mountain, no earth, no sky—just that brilliant 
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away im 
“It’s about six,’’ interrupted the Professor viciously. 
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flame painted against the black? It is not over twenty i 


yet it seems quite near,’’ concluded Mr. Fulle 
tamely; and then, taking breath again, he proceeded: ‘‘ An 
what happens to the man that falls into that vast caldron 4 
fire that is now belching out the flames which we see?’’ 

““The flames which we see,’’ again interrupted Mr. Bake 
in a weary, disgusted voice, ‘‘ are not flames at all. The 
are merely the reflection against the rising smoke and vap 
of the interior fires.’’ 

““That’s immaterial,’’ continued the lawyer, lifting hi 
voice; ‘‘at any rate there’s a great boiling caldron of lav 
there, and I have often thought what would happen to th 
man who fell therein? What is your idea, Mrs. Bascom 
yours, Miss— Miss Mabel?”’ 

““Tt’s too dreadful to think of,’’ shuddered Mabel. 

“ Well—imagine a human being walking along the ean 
by the edge of the crater. He is in the society of his friends 
we will say, laughing, talking of trivial things. Wherever hi 
casts his eye, save in one direction, is the happy, peaceft 
world. Below him lie green vineyards, white villages, an 
yonder the sea, glittering for a thousand leagues in the sut 
If he is a tourist, perhaps his ship is even now waiting at tl 
wharf to take him away on the morrow, back to his wif 
maybe, to his children and his loved ones, But here, clos 
at hand, the world ends abruptly in the brow of a circula 
precipice and a wall of smoke. His curiosity is aroused 
Did you ever stand upon a great height and feel a dreadfu 
desire to cast yourself downward? So with this man. 
is conscious of a yearning to step a little nearer to the ed 
of that vast opening, to look down into it, to see what mal 
has never seen before. He fights the desire off —he struggle 
against it. He casts his eye again at tiie pleasant world, H 
makes some careless, perhaps facetious, remark to his friend 

and he steps a little nearé 

to the edge of —hell.’”’ Th 
last word was spoken inj 
low, reverential tone. Mabe 
had turned and was at 
at Mr. Fuller Her jig 
were parted and her eyé 
were opened very wide. | 

“ The unknown fascinate 
him. Death draws him 4 
a serpent draws its victin 
He looks again at the vine 
yards, the sea and the island 
and steps still nearer to th 
yawning opening, leanin 
toward it topeerover. The 
suddenly he feels the eart 
slipping beneath his fee 
He gives a hoarse scream « 
terror eB : 

Mabel uttered a fai 
me Athy bh? 

“He clutches madly at tl 
yielding ashes, the lost wor} 
mocks him with a last smi] 
and then down, down, & 
goes ——”’ 

‘“Stop, Mr. Fuller, stop! 
cried Mrs. Bascomb. 

‘“Yes, yes! Goon!’’ con 
manded Mabel. 

“Down, down, toward tk 
great seething, boiling, tos) 
ing sea of fire. But he nevé 
reaches it. Like a gn¥ 
thrown into a fiery furnac 
he is utterly consumed intl 
twinkling of an eye, an 
puffed scornfully back ¢ 
heaven. The great mouth | 
the infernal regions spits hij 
up in spray. He floats bac 
in steam, a part of the crater 
sulphurous breath. But 
moment ago a man, he is no 
as thoroughly mingled wit 
all the elements as though he had been dead for a centur! 
The winds scatter him.’’ 

“With yesterday’s seven thousand years,’’ sighed Mabe 

Mr. Fuller’s description was given the tribute of silenc 
The Professor, realizing that he was completely eclipse 
bade the ladies good-night with as good grace as possibl 
but Mr. Fuller, feeling magnanimous, detained him witl 
“Hold on a minute, old man, and I’1l go, too. We must ] 
the ladies go to bed and get some rest— mustn’t talk ’em j 
death, you know. But what’s the program for to-morrov 
Christmas Day?”’ 

““Oh, we’ll leave it to you, Mr. Fuller.’’ 

‘Well, then, what do you say to our making the ascent | 
Vesuvius to-morrow.”’ 

“No, thanks! ’’ cried Mrs. Bascomb; “ not after the litt 
talk you’ve given us to-night. I don’t care to lose my fles 
quite that fast. Kissingen and Vichy are good enough fi 
mies © 

Her fears were soon overcome, however, by the eloque! 
lawyer and she consented to the expedition, declaring: * 
shall jump in, I know I shall.”’ 


Sey 


FIFTH CHAPTER 
HREE Italians with guitars were walking beside a ca 
riage, strumming and singing. In the vehicle we’ 
seated Mrs. and Miss Bascomb, the Professor and the lawye 
The vineyards were getting more and more sparse, ar 
were splotched here and there with irregular areas of lay 
(Concluded on Page 19) 
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Every big trust has good intentions, but it does not 
“pw them to interfere with the dividends. 


If Queen Wilhelmina had only married a good 
merican husband how happy she might be! 


-Henry Irving says Americans are not crude. How in 
ie world could they be when they paid three dollars a seat? 


“The difference between a winter resort and a sum- 
er resort is that the crowds are less, but the charges are 
ore. 


‘Mr. Hepburn, the former Comptroller of the Cur- 
ncy, says we need a Minister of Commerce. Why? Tosay 
‘ace before we gobble up the world’s trade ? 


‘Isidor Rayner would take no pay for his defense of 
dmiral Schley! It was one of those rare cases wherein the 
irvice could not be measured in money, and from which the 
{tisfaction was all the clearer and finer without gold, for it 
as fame. 


‘In the new possessions the United States owns thou- 
inds of miles of telegraph lines and the cost of telegraphing 

far less than it is in this country. Perhaps after a while 
e Government will import some of its good ideas for home 
msumption. 


‘Within two years the prices of food have increased 
yenty-five per cent. Fortunately the general prosperity 
des on and hunger is satisfied. But here is an interesting 
pic for the debating societies: Which is better, good times 
ithout good crops or good crops without good times ? 
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““The Way of the Young Nation’”’ 


‘HE American Bridge Company of Philadelphia has secured 
a contract for the construction of twenty steel bridges on 
e Uganda railroad in Africa. This contract, like that for 
e Atbara bridge, the Gokteik viaduct in Burma, and many 
hers of the same kind, has been obtained after hot competi- 
dn with English and Continental firms that were willing to 
) the work, but wanted more money and time for it. 
There seems to be no reason why most jobs of this kind in 
‘w countries should not come to American factories. It is 
taltogether a question of the superior hustle of the American 
orkman and the superior driving-power of the American 
aployer—although that has a great deal todowithit. Our 
hole experience ever since railways were invented has been 
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a training for precisely this sort of thing. When railroads 
were introduced into Europe the European countries were 
already old and thickly settled. ‘heir highways were solidly 
built without regard to time or cost. Many of their bridges 
had come down from their ancestors of centuries before. 
The railroads took their place in the old settled communities 
and were built according to the old methods. The entire 
railway system of the United States, which contains more miles 
of line than there are in all the countries of Europe combined, 
has been built in a new land. When the first roads were 
built the Eastern States were new. The railroads have 
pushed westward in advance of the population. ‘rhey have 
thrown their cobweb bridges across rivers whose primeval 
solitudes were first disturbed by their own engineers. 

At every step they have had to meet the problem of 
making their way with the least weight, the least labor, the 
least time and the Jeast money. They have had this problem 
repeated over and over and over again so many times that 
they have been driven inevitably to solutions that could be 
applied as often as needed without change. Instead of treat- 
ing each new bridge, after the European fashion, as a sepa- 
rate undertaking, they have designed bridges by wholesale 
and turned them out by the mile in lengths to suit. 

All this has been a preparation for the development of other 
new countries. When railways are to be laid and bridges 
built in Uganda in South Africa, in Australia, in Mexico or 
in Peru, American firms have the experience and the perfected 
methods that enable them to do the work’'to the best advan- 
tage. It is no wonder that they can win in these competi- 
tions. The wonder is that establishments accustomed to 
European methods can compete at all. 
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Society went in automobiles to see the recent horse shows. 


9 
Wanted—A Man to Cheer For 


EASURES, not men,’’ was the motto-on which the Whig 

party was founded in England; and in America all 
were Whigs. The Whig assumed that popular interest in 
plans of social reform and national elevation would suffice as 
a political motive power, without the stimulus of personal 
loyalty to men who stood for such measures before the coun- 
try. Yet the Whig party itself often found it necessary to 
conjure with great names of the past and the present. 
Macaulay’s history was written to show what noble characters 
within his party had wrought out the liberties of England in 
the struggle with the Stuarts. In our own days the Grand 
Old Man was the rallying centre of English Liberalism, 
which is still essentially English Whiggery. Since he left 
the ranks his party has all but died for want of just such a 
personal centre. 

The instinct of loyalty to leadership is deeply imbedded in 
the Celtic and the Teutonic mind. The Greeks and Romans 
had nothing of it, as they reverenced the office or the achieve- 
ment, and not the man. But the builders of that new world, 
which replaced the rule of Rome in Western Europe, were al- 
ways loyalists, though not always royalists. It was out of this 
instinct of loyalty to leadership that they evolved the princi- 
ple of representation, which made it possible for a free gov- 
ernment to exist over a larger area than that whose citizens 
could meet in one assembly. And no political transforma- 
tions have ever eradicated this instinct, however they may 
have modified it. The names of great men are the watch- 
words of republican enthusiasm, as well as of monarchical 
and aristocratic sentiment. Washington and Lincoln are 
the most precious possessions of the American Republic. 
And there is a growing tendency to treat the Presidents 
of the Republic as possessing something of that divinity 
which doth hedge a king, on personal as well as political 
grounds. 

In some respects this instinct of loyalty to leadership works 
unhappily in our political system. It is the strength of 
bossism in all our large cities and in most of our States. The 
coherence of the political machine is due in part, indeed, to 
the necessity for mutual assurance against loss of office. 
Until we effect such a reform of the civil service as will keep 
every officeholder in his place during his competence and his 
good behavior, there will be such combinations to prevent 
those political overturns which imply general removals. 
But the sense of personal devotion to the Old Man, the man 
““who takes care of us,’’? the man who is strong enough to 
build the machine and control it, also enters into the prob- 
lem, and affects a wider circle than the officeholders. Some- 
times this is reinforced by admiration for personal qualities, 
but these are of secondary importance. The popular imag- 
ination is not exacting in this respect, and will remedy any 
defect without much hesitation. 

On the other hand, Reform is not fruitful of leadership. In 
some cases it has the good fortune to obtain the services of 
men of magnetic power, or men whose position before they 
stepped into the political arena was such as to affect the pub- 
lic mind. When the head of Columbia University accepts 
a Mayoralty nomination, the act attracts attention. In 
Philadelphia the lack of such leaders is notably a source of 
weakness in movements toward reform. Those movements 
have to depend at present on arguments which appeal to the 
common mind, without the inspiration which comes from 
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personal influence broadly exerted by masterful champions of 
the cause. The night after the recent election I overheard a 
young man say that the moral question was fairly put before 
the people, but that it lacked the kind of reinforcement which 
strong names could give it. 

Somehow Reform must enlist the instinct of personal loyalty 
if it is to overcome the adverse forces in our political system, 
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When aman begins to mistrust his own word he 
nalurally becomes a skeptic. 


eg 
Chickens that Come Home to Roost 


OR four years London Punch lampooned Abraham Lincoln 

with pencil and pen. But when Lincoln was assassinated, 

Punch, in a poem which has held its place as a model of its 
kind, did what it could by way of reparation. 

Before McKinley’s death the cartoonists were busy carica- 
turing him. But after the Buffalo tragedy in many instances 
the same pencils that had dwarfed the American President 
portrayed him as a giant in statesmanship. In almost every 
publication the jesters for weeks seemed afraid to touch any 
topic with irreverence. But as time passed this feeling wore 
off until now the cartoons are almost-as strong as ever. 

Another great shock may stop the cartoonists for a while, 
but caricature is born in us. We drew exaggerated pic- 
tures of our school-teachers in our youth, and we look to our 
newspapers and comic weeklies for exaggerations as we grow 
older. We find the same caricature in the records of antiq- 
uity, and when Macaulay’s New Zealander stands on London 
Bridge he will probably hold in his hand a paper with a car- 
toon— possibly something on the war in South Africa. In © 
this country the demand for the funny pictures has attached 
to almost every journal its own cartoonist, and while there 
must be a paucity of ideas in the very abundance of the 
drawings, yet many good things are among them. For 
instance, who could help smiling at the cartoon which, though 
badly drawn and not well or conspicuously printed, showed 
Tammany poorly dressed and carrying a dinner-pail, with 
the quotation below: 


““Nowhere to go but out, 
Nothin’ to do but work.’”’ 


When belittlement strikes institutions or large organizations 
it finds safety in numbers; it is when it deals with individuals 
that the greater dangercomes. For instance, when Roosevelt 
was doing what he could by making good speeches to let 
people know that he was alive in the Vice-Presidency, a 
Congressman who owned a newspaper in an unfortunate 
moment pictured Roosevelt as a strenuous humbug who was 
wearying the public. One can imagine the statesman’s feel- 
ings when he went to Washington and asked a favor of the _ 
new President, at finding that Mr. Roosevelt had the article, 
which, of course, had been kindly sent to him by a friend. 
Fortunately the President knew how to take such things, but _ 
he had some fun with that Congressman-editor, who will 
probably be more careful hereafter how he belittles good 
men. The man who belittles others may have his hour of 
fun, but he sows a big crop of trouble for himself. 


cas] 


By the time we get what we want in life we want 
something else a great deal more, 


ia) 
How to Get Rich Quick 


Tee is one word of caution that never grows old or stale, 

because there is a fresh lot of innocents coming along 
every year. The traditional birth-rate of the “‘sucker’’— one 
every minute—has increased to a thousand. In greater 
droves than ever before the lambs have gone baa-ing and 
bleating into Wall Street during the past twelve months. 
Oil fields have claimed their thousands, gold fields their tens 
of thousands, and the ‘‘ get-rich-quick’’ men the undivided 
remainder. Nothing has been too transparent, too flimsy, to — 
catch its crowd of innocents. Every old skin-game and a 
hundred new ones have been worked on and have worked 
the public. 

As a rule, the larger the profit you are offered the surer you 
are to lose your capital. The greater the percentage prom- 
ised the better your chance of losing everything you have got. 
The kittens of a wild-cat are wild-cats, and it is useless to 
expect angoras. When a company advertises stock at thirty- 
five cents a share and announces an arbitrary advance to fifty 
within thirty days or a dividend paid in stock, you get the 
certificates no doubt, but nine times out of ten they are just 
paper. 

Small investors have no place in companies of this sort 
unless they have personally investigated them, nor in larger 
concerns, even though they are trusts, capitalized for many 
millions, where they will be at the mercy of half a dozen 
cutthroats who can manipulate values to suit themselves. 
Invest in nothing which you have not investigated. First, — 
know the character of the men who make up the company and © 
direct its affairs, and second, the character of the properties — 
from which your profits must come. There is only one way 
to get rich quick, and that is to get rich slow: to miss big 
profits and to miss big losses, 


The Humor of Secretary Long 


ECRETARY LONG as a Congressman was 
not essentially a humorist like John Allen, 
of Mississippi, nor a wit like Tom Reed, 
with both of whom he frequently debated,”’ 
said a prominent member of the Lower 
House recently; ‘‘ yet, strangely enough, 
he won two of his most conspicuous tri- 
umphs in Congress not so much through 
his serious and painstaking statesmanship 
as by his outbursts of humor. He had 
worked long and patiently to have the 
Interstate Commerce bill passed, marshal- 
ing in his arguments facts that showed a 
comprehensive range of economic knowl- 
edge. There was much opposition, 
largely because the propositions involved 
in the measure were novel. The debate 
was prolonged through several sessions, 
and at last Congressman Long rose to 
make his final statement. Everybody ex- 

pected the Representative from Massachusetts to make an 

extended speech filled with ponderous statistics, and the 

House prepared itself accordingly. Mr. Long, with impress- 

ive deliberation, said: 

““*“Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to debate this bill any 
more. I had the honor to say something in regard to this 
question two years ago, which, of course, is fresh in the 
minds of the House even at this interval.’ 

“With that he resumed his seat. Surprise, laughter and 
applause greeted his action, the plaudits being not only from 
his opponents, glad to be delivered from one of his masterly 
arguments, but from his friends, who realized that the temper 
of the House had been strained by the seemingly endless 
procession of data in the Interstate Commerce debate, and 
knew that their able colleague had made a hit in humorously 
assuming that his remarks made two years before could be 
remembered in spite of the chaos of talk that had ensued. 

““The House breathed freely again, and when the vote 
came to be taken it was found that enough of the opposition 
had been won over to pass the measure. Long’s delicate 
sense of humor and his conception of the fitness of things 
had brought success where a labored effort might have pro- 


Hon, John D. Long 
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_veked defeat. 


‘from the United States to Mexico. 


“Tn the fight for the reconstruction of the American Navy 
Mr. Long was one of the most earnest advocates in Congress 
of securing to this Government a modern navy able to stand 
against the great squadrons of Europe. ‘A national flag,’ 
he said in the beginning of the contest, ‘is a splendid thing, 
even though it be but a broom, but it is a worthless symbol 
unless the nation can keep it rocking at the masthead.’ He 
wanted to see the finest armament installed. The day of 


wooden ships and hand-to-hand bravery, he used to con- 


tend, was past. ‘Three hundred Spartans at the Pass of 
Thermopyle,’ I remember hearing him say, ‘resisted the 
hosts of Xerxes, but the paltriest coward in the Persian ranks, 
standing a mile from their swords with a Hotchkiss rifle, 
would have laughed at them, and anon moved in derision 
over their riddled bodies.’ 

‘“Mr. Long’s patriotic speeches thrilled the House, but a 
formidable opposition was against placing in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Navy the power to expend the necessary 
millionstoequipthenavy. Furthermore, many Congressmen 
clung to the mistaken notion that we could make over some 
of the wooden ships into formidable enough ironclads. They 
accepted the statement that the country should have a navy 
capable of resisting the floating armaments of Europe, but 
they were not quite converted to the idea of absolutely aban- 
doning old-fashioned vessels and creating an entirely new 
navy. 

“Mr. Long rose to sum up the arguments of the members 
who were fighting the bill as it stood. 

“““ As I have listened to gentlemen on this floor,’ said he, 
“and heard their eloquent statement of the need of a navy to 
patrol our extended coast-line, and then heard them argue 
so strenuously against a brand-new navy—the only and 
absolutely indispensable medium of defense—I was re- 
minded of an old story of a distinguished citizen of my native 
State who said that he was in favor of the Maine law, but 
ag’in’ its execution.’ 

“That happy anecdote accomplished what weeks and 
months of solid oratory had failed to do, and the bill empow- 
ering the Secretary of the Navy to call for bids for modern 
warships was passed almost unanimously.’’ 


The New Minister from Belgium 


Baron Ludovic Moncheur, the new Minister from Belgium 
to the United States, has taken a much larger house in 
Washington than the Legation occupied last year and has 
been very busy since his arrival on the eighth of November 
fitting it up for the reception of his bride, whom he brings to 
the National Capital in January. The Baron is to marry Miss 
Clayton, daughter of General Powell Clayton, Ambassador 
The wedding will take 
place early in January in the capital of that Republic. 
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The new Legation, which is only a step from the 
Metropolitan Club, was turned over for a few weeks to paper- 
hangers, carpenters, carpet-layers and furniture men, and 
the Minister made little attempt to inaugurate the ordinary 
diplomatic and social régime of his office. As the duties of 
the servants who answered the doorbell consisted largely in 
opening the way to tradesmen, and as everybody connected 
with the Legation was thoroughly occupied, it frequently hap- 
pened that the Baron’s Flemish valet, or some other servant 
equally unable to speak a word of English, would open the 
door. During this condition of things an official from one of 
the Government Departments called on business of some 
importance. The visitor spoke no Flemish, his French was 
of the kind more readily understood in London than in Paris, 
while his German was hardly fitted for diplomatic intercourse. 
He succeeded, however, in convincing the Flemish servant 
that he had business warranting an interview with the Baron, 
but when ushered into that Envoy’s presence was at a loss 
to know in what language to address him. 

English had failed hopelessly with the servant. The air of 
the office was foreign, the Minister’s manner Continental, and 
the visitor, not wishing to force from the distinguished diplo- 
mat a confession of inability to speak English, stammered a 
preamble in French, then shifted to German. 

The Baron, who had been smiling amiably, suggested in 
an English that betrayed not the slightest foreign flavor: 
““ Perhaps we shall make better headway if we continue our 
conversation in English,’’ and then added in graceful expla- 
nation: ‘‘ You see, I’ve been away from Europe for four years 
speaking almost nothing but English and Spanish, until it 
seems almost strange to revert to my native tongue.’’ 

Baron Moncheur has been in Mexico for several years 
studying sociological and colonial conditions for report to 
the Belgian Government. The Baron, besides being a liter- 
ary man who has published a number of books in Brussels, 
is a man of wealth. 

The Minister has a high opinion of President Diaz. ‘‘In 
addition to being a soldier and a statesman,’’ said the Baron, 
“he is a scholar, and, as a case in point illustrating the 
unexpected extent of his reading, I might mention that upon 
my presentation he began at once to discuss my own work. 
I had not imagined that anything of mine had ever found its 
way to Mexico. Naturally I was pleased and particularly 
impressed with the alertness of the President.’’ 

Baron Moncheur received his appointment as Minister 
Extraordinary to the United States while still in Mexico. 
‘*T was most graciously received by President Roosevelt,’’ he 
says. ‘‘ Your President is a strong man in every way; the 
American people has a right to be proud of him.”’ 

An attaché of one of the Washington Legations relates the 
following incident of the trip from Mexico. The new 
Minister entered into conversation with a plainsman of the 
West. The Baron's keen wit fascinated his neighbor, and 
he began to ask questions. 

‘“What country do you come from, stranger?’’ 

“From Belgium.’’ 

The Westerner strained his imperfect geographical memory 
in a vain attempt to assign Belgium to its proper place on the 
map. Presently a great light illumined him. 

“Oh, yes, now I remember,’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘ that’s where 
the Belgian hares come from! ’’ 
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The Toast After the Soup 


President James J. Hill, of the Great Northern Railroad, 
made a speech in 1892, at a banquet given in his honor 
by the pioneers of a hustling Puget Sound town through 
which his transcontinental road had recently staked out 
its right-of-way. The toastmaster was a novice in conduct- 
ing an affair of such magnitude, and, aside from a feeling 
of insecurity in his ability successfully to carry the burden 
of responsibility thrust upon him, was decidedly uncom- 
fortable in the presence of the great magnate. As the 
banqueters took their seats the toastmaster whispered to 
his nearest neighbor: 

‘““Say, give me a tip when the time comes to toast 
President Hill.’’ 

Soup was served, and when the course had been partly 
disposed of the prompter gave the toastmaster a nudge. 
The good man immediately arose and presented President 
Hill. For an hour and fifteen minutes the Great Northern 
official addressed the board of hungry banqueters, telling 
them of the bright future in store for their town. All that 
time the chef was gnashing his teeth as he vainly tried to 
keep the remaining courses in edible condition, 

The banqueters have long since forgiven President Hill 
for keeping them hungry; his words of assurance regard- 
ing the growth of the town are substantially backed up by 
the great industries lining its bay-front and a population 
many times doubled. It is even strongly suspected that 
President Hill will make this energetic city the home port 
for his great steel ships now building for the Oriental trade. 


Deeds as Wrapping-Paper 


Mr. Charles A. Conant, journalist and publicist, now 
serving as United States Commissioner of Banking and 
Coinage in the Philippines, returned to Washington recently 

to furnish material for embodiment in Secretary Root’s report. 

Mr. Conant says that reports of massacres in the Philippines 
are grossly exaggerated. Peace reigns, he states, in most 
parts of Luzon, and Manila he found to be as safe a place of 
residence as Philadelphia, New York or any American city. 

““Many people are not aware,’’ continued Mr. Conant, 
“that there are three Filipinos on the Taft Commission. 
One of these is Tavera, a physician who was educated in 
Paris; another is Luzuriaga, of Negros, a man of great force, 
and the third is Legarda, a capitalist of Manila.’’ 

Mr. Conant states that the Taft Commission seeks among 
other things the passage of laws that will effect so far as pos- 
sible the restoration of records of land transfers. Under the 
loose Spanish régime many of these were lost or scattered. 
He gives a picturesque example of this condition of things. 
A gentleman associated with the Taft Commission entered a 
Chinese store in Manila to make a purchase. He was 
attracted by the curious-looking paper that the merchant was 
using to wrap parcels. Proceeding to examine it he found 
that it was a valuable record of a real-estate transfer. The 
Chinaman had a stack of them on hand, and was quite willing 
to sell them fora small consideration, as the entire bundle had 
been given to him by some impecunious Spanish official in 
payment for a package of cigarettes. 


A Million Saved,a Million Earned 


OVERNOR CRANE, of Massachusetts, who 
has just been reélected bya vote the great- 
est in years, is a tall, quiet and reserved 
man. He is the head of a firm of paper- 
makers who make the paper on which the 
United States banknotes are printed. 

As Chief Executive of the State he has 
had a keen eye for the saving of expense, 
and he found an excellent opportunity to 
exercise his economical bent at the time 
the State determined to assume control of 
the water-works of the city of Boston and 
negotiations were on foot for the adjust- 
ment of the purchase price. 

The very first day negotiations opened 
lawyers began to flock in to see both the 
Governor and Mayor Hart, of Boston, and 
before a month had elapsed about half of 
the bar of the State were lined up, wait- 
ing for a retainer and expecting big fees 

to follow from settling the case for either one side or the other. 

The Governor became disturbed at the sight of it all and 
at the prospect of the fees ahead. Yet there was a serious 
question in dispute between the city and the State, and 
lawyers’ fees seemed an unavoidable evil. 

At the last moment, however, he called Mayor Hart by tel- 
ephone, and the two talked together. The next day there 
was a personal conference and the lawyers were told to wait 
awhile. There were meetings each day, and at length the 
lawyers were informed that a settlement had been reached 
between the two executives. The Governor and Mayor car- 
ried on all the negotiations. It was a matter of millions; but 
the best part of the affair was that they had saved about a 
million dollars in fees—enough to run the plant a year. 
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Two Grand Winter Cruises 


to the 
A. 


WEST INDIES 


by the Specially Constructed, Magnif- 
icent, New, Twin-Screw 
Cruising Yacht 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
of THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Leaving New York 
January 4th, 1902 — February 8th, 1902 


a) 


These cruises offer Snparalleled opportunities to 
4 visit—under the most favorable auspices, and 
upon a specially designed and perfectly equipped 
? steamship—the new possessions of the U. S. in the 
VEST INDIES, the- neighboring islands, the 
NISH MAIN, and & =X1C O. 

ITINERARY OF FIR CRUISE from New York to 
San Juan (Porto Rico) ; . Thomas; St. Pierre (Marti- 
nique); Port of Spain and La Brea (Trinidac 
Puerto Cabello (Venezuela) ; Curacao 5 
(Jamaica); Santiago and Havana (Cuba); Charleston, 
8. €., and return to New York, A total distance of 
5320 miles, oceupying 30 days. WITHL SIDE TRIPS 
TO CARACAS AND VA TA, VENEZUELA eal 

ITINERARY OF SECOND CRUISE from Net ew York 

to San Juan (Porto Rico); Do ity (Santo 

Domingo); Kingston (Jamaica); Santiago de Cuba; % 

Vera Cruz (Mexico); Havana (Cuba); Charleston, 

S. C., and return to vy York. A total distance of 

5510 miles, oceupyi 8 days. WITH SIDE TRIP 
TO MEXICO CLTY 


a Guayras 
Kingston 


aformation, rates, etc., 

Dept. 1§, of the 
HAMB RG-AMERICAN LINE 

85-37 Broadway, New York; 1229 W alnut St., 

rat -3 159 Ra andolph St., Chie ri 

, Boston; 106 N. Brondwa St. Louis; 

” 401 California St., San Vraneiseo 


GAS ore DL, 


What nicer for a 


CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 


than an artistic gas portable 
fitted with a ‘* Yotto’’ lamp? 
This one, No. 70, as shown, 
complete, 7.50, carriage 
paid. Our Catalogue E tells 
all about the “‘ Yotto."” Ask 
for it. Agents wanted. 
Sample $1. 


American 
Incandescent Lamp Co. 
55 Park Place, N. Y. 


From the famous “ Vawter 


E. J. Vawter’s Carnations are the Best 
Carnation Fields,” OCEAN 


HOICE 
ALIFORNIA 
ARNATIONS PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Hardy rooted cuttings, propagated without artificial heat, 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


5 Carnation Plants for . 25¢|3 Canna Bulbs for . »- 2 
5 Prince of Wales Violets for 25¢ | 3 Calla Lily Bulbs for 2 


Orders filled in rotation, 


Order now. 


Address OCEAN PARK FLORAL Co. (Inc.), OCEAN PARK, CAL. 
a 


YOU R GROCER FOR 


Purina 
Mills 


Ks St. Louis, Mo. 4 
_ THE 5 MINUTE BREAKFAST FOOD ©) 


| local color and a little too hard a 
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Literary FolKhK-GAesr 
Ways and Their Work 


New Tales of the Sea 


The new book, Ship- 
mates, by Mr. Morgan 
Robertson, whose novel, 
Masters of Men, recently 
appeared serially in the 
columns of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, has just 
been published by D. 
Appleton & Co. I had 
the opportunity of. looking 
over one of the first copies 
available and found it to 
be a remarkably clever 
and well-written volume. The scenes are 
well studied and the characters natural, the 
stories being well chosen to form a continu- 
ous sea picture of ten or more chapters. 

The sea has always been a difficult subject 
to handle, principally on account of the pecul- 
iar environment of the people who follow it, 
and the author of Shipmates should be con- 
gratulated upon producing a volume of such 
general interest. Each reader ‘will find 
something pleasing in his descriptions of 
sailors’ life. The author has evidently been 
a sailor and knows a woodlock from a main- 
brace bumpkin, and his descriptions of the 
sea and its ever varying moods show him to 
be a keen observer of that restless world 
upon which so many try their fortunes. 

The first yarn, The Nuisance, is well told; 
and the wild desire of the reformed sailor for 
his accustomed pipe makes an interesting 
background upon which are sketched the 
many trials and discomforts he is forced to 
undergo before he at last arrives at that 
degree of discernment that enables him to 
associate with those whose tastes are edu- 
cated above the reek of his horrible pipe. 

Polarity is also an interesting yarn, and the 
Dutch Port Watch is a very clever descrip- 
tion of what happens to a vessel when master 
and mates are unfit for their positions. 

The story of the fat boy who brings a fine 
vacht to wreck and disaster through his 
insubordination is told with both vim and 
humor. Mr. Robertson’s aversion to fat boys 
can only be equaled by his hatred of bucko 
mates and cruel masters. 

There is a definiteness and strength of pur- 
pose all through the book that cannot fail to 
attract the reader, and the only fault that can 
be found with it is that of a slight lack of 
hit at 
American masters. However, it is not neces- 
sary for a story-teller to be a good coast pilot, 
and the slight errors of locality do not affect 
the interest in the strong and sturdy yarns. 

American captains are, by the way, very 
much like the devil—that is, they are not 
quite so black as the author paints them; and 
besides, there are always two ways of looking 


Mr, Morgan Robertson 
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| at a question—one from the sailors’ and one 


from the masters’ point of view. 


—T. Jenkins Hains. 


An Ambassador to the World 


When a child has been thrilled by a fasci- 
nating tale its first question is, ‘‘ Manima, is 
it a true story?’’ -This is an age of fiction 
for grown people, but perhaps the child has 
the right imstinct after all. It is the story 
that fascinates in a novel, not the fact that 
the novelist is telling things that never hap- 
pened. If he told a true story, perhaps it 
would be more interesting still. 

Mr. James Creelman has given us a collec- 
tion of true stories ( On the Great Highway: 
Lothrop Publishing Company). Mr. Creel- 
man is a war correspondent, but not one of 


| those single-idea correspondents we read of 


who touch nothing but battles and eat their 
heads off in their stalls between wars like the 
chargers of medizval knights. When he is 
not charging at the head of a storming party 
he has no objection to interviewing the Pope, 
or discussing social reform with Tolstoi, or 
finding out what Kossuth thinks of politics. 
The result is an intensely interesting vol- 
ume. Mr. Creelman has seen almost every- 
body in the world who is worth seeing, and 
when anything of importance has happened 
he has usually been in the immediate vicinity. 
When our lines swept up the hill of El Caney 
he was the first man in the Spanish fort, and 
he paid for his eagerness with a horrible 
wound that brought him near to death. 


A book that deals with personages so 
diverse as the Pope, the King of Corea, Count 
Tolstoi, ‘‘ Butcher’’ Weyler, the Czar, Sitting 
Bull and McKinley, and with events in 
Manchuria, Cuba, Greece, the Philippines 
and Haiti, could hardly be monotonous even 
if the author were unskilled in the manage- 
ment of his material. And Mr. Creelman is 
an artist who knows how to give every point 
its highest effect. His book is journalism 
glorified. 

A reflection that must occur to anybody on 
reading this work, whose twenty chapters are 
but the essence of as many volumes written 
by the author from day to day and forgotten 
when the next day’s paper dropped from the 
press, must be that it takes a pretty broad- 
gauged man to be a good newspaper corre- 
spondent. Mr. Creelman has had to see 
everything, literally ‘‘ from China to Peru,”’ 
and talk to everybody with a thorough under- 
standing of the subject on which each isa 
specialist. Imagine yourself talking with the 
Pope, with Tolstoi, with Weyler, with 
Canovas del Castillo, with Kossuth, with 
King George of Greece, with Mendouh Pasha, 
with Sitting Bull, with General Lawton, and 
with President Hippolyte of Haiti, and 
drawing from each his best thought on the 
matters to which he has devoted his life, and 
you will begin to realize something of what it 
means to be an ambassador of a newspaper to 
the world at large.. Then try to write two 
stories so utterly different, and yet each so 
thrilling in its way, as the account of the 
charge at E] Caney and the description of the 
race with a woman for a cable, and you will 
have a new respect for a writer of such varied 
attainments. — Samuel E. Moffett. 


Getting an Autograph of Davis 


Not long ago a Chicago girl, in looking 
over a book of autographs of famous people, 
ran across this letter: 

Dear Miss X.: Your note requesting auto- 
graph is a model, Please start a school of 
collectors. WILLIAM GILLETTE. 

Chicago, October 7, 1897. 

This letter immediately interested the gir] 
and she inquired by what method her friend 
had secured so flattering a reply. 

The owner of the letter explained that she 
had sent the actor a blank sheet of paper, 
with the words, ‘‘ Your autograph, please,”’ 
written at the top of the sheet. This she sent 
with a stamped envelope for reply. — 

““ The brevity of my note evidently pleased 
Mr. Gillette, for no doubt he is bored to 
death with many foolish notes from hundreds 
of matinée girls and other autograph fiends 
like myself,’’ she said. 

The rival collector was struck with the 
originality of the idea, and, thinking to 
repeat her friend’s success in securing such a 
fine note said: ‘‘I think I shall try that plan 
also, and then I, too, shall have some clever 
little letters to add to my book.”’ 

That same afternoon she sent a card with 
the brief phrase, ‘‘ Your autograph, please,’’ 
to Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and within a 
few days she received the following dry 
response, written on the same card, beneath 
her short request: 


You seem pressed for time. 
R. H. Davis. 


Qed 
Some of the New Books 


For Love or CROWN: Arthur W. Marchmont. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THE LIFE OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: Graham 


Balfour. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE TRAITOR’S Way: S. Levett- Yeats, Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. 

THE Victors: Robert Barr. Frederick A. Stokes 


Company. 

NEIGHBORS OF FIELD, Woop AND STREAM: 
Morton Grinnell. Frederick A, Stokes Company. 

MAubDE ApAMS: Acton Davies. Frederick’ A. 
Stokes Company. 

SALAMMBO: Gustave Flaubert. 
& Co. 

A YEAR IN A YAWL: Russell Doubleday. Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

THE FIRESIDE SPHINX: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE MARROW OF TRADITION: Charles W. Ches- 
nutt. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

THE AWARD OF JUSTICE: A. Maynard Barbour. 
Rand, McNally & Co: 

FERNLEY HOUSE: 
Estes & Co. 


Doubleday, Page 
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Laura £. Richards, Dana 
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ent from ‘‘other’’ gelatines. I want | 


you to know them and 


I Will Mail Free : 
my book of seventy ‘‘ Dainty Des- 


serts for Dainty People,’’ if 


you will simply send me the 
name of your grocer. 

If you can’t do this, send 
a two-cent stamp. 

For 5 cents in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 

For 15 cents, the book and 
full two-quart package(two 
for 25 cents). 

Pink color for fancy des- 
serts in every package. 

A package of Knox's 
Gelatine makes 2 quarts (a 
half gallon) of jelly. 


CHAS. B. KNOX 


58 Knox Ave., Johnatown, N.Y. 


is surprising to one who hasn’t studied the sub- 
ject. It isa perfectly balanced grain food —inakes 
muscle for the 
athlete — nourishes 
the invalid; gives 
bone and nerve to 
children. 


Wheatlet 


contains all the 
gluten and phos- 
phates of wheat, 
discarding the irri- 
tating outer coat, 
which is woody and 
indigestible. Sold 
in 2-lb. packages. 
If your grocer does 
not keep Wheatlet 
have him order 
some for you, or 
send us his name 
and your order— 
we will see that 
you are supplied. 
There is but one Wheatlet. Avoid substitutes. 


THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. | 


Booklet on the value of wheat as food 
mailed free on request. 
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BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


Enameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Peasy Appel n, 
asi pli 

Abs olin 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FLRE PROOF !! 


! ! ! boat next fire may be your hous 
FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! Guard against it by using th 
“Alert Automatic Fire Alarm.” Cost only $3.00. No batteries! 
required. Gives warning of dangerous heat in amy part of 


building. Agents wanted. The Reeves Mfg. Uo., New Haven, Conn. 
. 
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The Hing James Code 
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A barrel of 
Monkeys 


We can’t send you a barrel of 
monkeys, but we can send you our 


“Changing Face” 
Puzzle 


which is almost as much fun. At 
the Pan-American Exhibition this 
puzzle was pronounced one of the 
‘‘Biggest Hits’’ of the Exhibition, 
and has carried no end of fun to 
thousands of homes, and set whole 
villages asking ‘‘ How is it done ?”’ 


Very simple, but will keep you puz- 
zling for hours. 


What People Write Us: 
“The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and ingen- 
ious. Have had much fun showing it to friends.” . 


(From Colorado.)—‘‘ It’s the cleverest puzzle that 
ever came over the Pike.” 


“I saw a face puzzle of yours to-day, and I want 
one or two. Puzzle is no name for it. A traveling 
man who had the one shown me to-day kept the store 
full of people puzzled all the afternoon.”’ 


“‘T have used your soap for years. Please send me 
two of your moving faces for enclosed two 2c. stamps. 
I want them for my ‘two little shavers.’ They are 


eet i ee 


for 2€ stamp to cover cost of mailing. 
ADDRESS 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


PROPRIETORS OF 
Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps 


SAFETY 
* RAZOR 


(NEW MODEL 


* RECISTERED” 

8 
= Shaves Clean 
and 


>) Never Pulls 


Suggests a 
Useful and 
Practical 


Christmas Present 


Self Shaving a Positive Pleasure with this 
New Marvel of Simplicity and Durability 


iss 


It is so simple any one can use it, old or young, 
while traveling or at home. One Trial Shave with 
the Genuine Star Safety Razor will convince the 
worst skeptic that this gentlemen’s true friend is a 
Time and Money Saver. Avoid all imitations. 
Insist on getting the “3 Stars.” There is none ** just 
as good.” Single Razors, complete, $2. Hand- 
some sets, $3.50 and up. Send for Catalogue. 


KAMPFE BROTHERS, 8-12 Reade Street, NEW YORK 


Who Were Your Ancestors ? 


The Family Bible accounts for only a part of 
the blood in one’s veins. Cope’s Ancestral 
Chart ($1.00, postpaid) is planned to show 
all of one’s blood. Aim Publishing Com- 
_ pany, 709 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


Of Famous Persons Borst, 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Price Lists. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


E HAVE heard that very frequently the 
Boers in camp make use of a song 
service, evening and morning, in place of taps 
and reveille, and now we learn that during 
their present war they, in many instances, 
closed important dispatches with a Biblical 
reference. Thus, when Cronje was surrounded 
and messages were flashed with difficulty to 
the forces outside of the English lines, he did 
not fail to add to some of the messages the 
chapter and verse of the Scriptures that ex- 
pressed his feelings. 

On the morning of February 25, 1900, 
President Kruger telegraphed De Wet: 
“Inform Cronje that large reinforcements 
are advancing to his relief. Psalms xxii, 21 
(‘Save me from the lion’s mouth: for thou 
hast heard me from the horns of the uni- 
corns’).’’ De Wet transmitted this message 
by heliograph and added: ‘‘ Psalms Ixiv, 7 
(* But God shall shoot at them with an arrow; 
suddenly shall they be wounded’).’’ The 
afternoon of the same day Cronje replied: 
““My provisions are running short, but I do 
not doubt but that I shall be able, with God’s 
help, to break through the enemy’s lines on 
the north. Psalms xx, 7 (‘Some trust in 
chariots, and some in horses; but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our God ’).’’ 

De Wet on the morning of the following 
day heliographed to Cronje: ‘‘Reinforcements 
expected to-day. Hold out until to-morrow 
evening. I shall send you supplies as soon 
as possible. Psalms lix, 15 (‘ Let them 
wander up and down for meat, and grudge if 
they be not satisfied’).’? Cronje immediately 
answered: “‘The enemy has been greatly 
strengthened and I am in desperate straits. 
Psalms iii, 1 (‘ Lord, how are they increased 
that trouble me! Many are they that rise up 
against me’).’’ De Wet replied: ‘‘ Reinforce- 
ments are now in sight. I shall make an 
attack to-night. Psalms Ix, 1 (‘O God, 
Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast scattered us, 
Thou hast been displeased; O turn Thyself to 
us again’).’’ 

In the evening of that day Cronje helio- 
graphed: ‘“‘ Bombardment is terrible and our 
losses are great. The majority of our troops 
favor surrender. Psalms cviii, 12 (‘Give us 
help from trouble; for vain is the help of 
man’).’’? This heliogram was intercepted by 
the English, who sent a message to both of the 
Boer Generals saying: ‘‘ Further resistance on 
the part of Cronje is a useless waste of life; he 
is surrounded by 70,000 men with 120 cannon. 
Not a man can survive unless surrender is 
immediate;’’ then, to show equal familiarity 
with Holy Writ, they closed with the refer- 
ence: ‘* Psalms Ixiii, to (‘ They shall fall 
by the sword; they shall be a portion for 
foxes’).’’ 

President Kruger, who began this remark- 
able series of citations, sent the last one. 
When he was informed of the death of his 
wife, his friends in Pretoria asked him what 
should be done with his house. His reply 
was simply: ‘‘ Proverbs vii, 19, 20 (‘ For the 
goodman is not at home, he is gone a long 
journey; he hath taken a bag of money with 
him, and will come home at the day 
appointed ’).”’ 

Qu 


Anarchy in Practice 


AURENT TAILHADE, the editor of the 
Parisian anarchist newspaper, who has 
lately been condemned for writing dangerous 
and inflammatory articles, and who sum- 
moned M. Zola to his defense as a witness, 
has long been known as a holder of revolu- 
tionary and socialistic doctrines. 

Most of the newspapers have recalled how 
he first became famous when, as a mild- 
mannered poet, he defended the abominable 
bomb-throwing outrage of Emile Henry in the 
Café Terminus by declaring that “‘ Le geste 
est beaw,’’ which is rather inaccurately ren- 
dered into English by “‘ the movement or ges- 
ture is beautiful,’’ but few seem to have re- 
membered the ironical joke which fate played 
on M. Tailhade a few months later. 

There was another attempted bomb outrage 
near the Luxembourg, when an infernal ma- 
chine was placed just under the window of a 
noted and expensive restaurant where the 
rich bourgeoisie of the Quarter might be 
supposed by anarchists to spend their ill- 
gotten gains. 

The bomb, however, was badly made and it 
did no damage worth speaking of. But, curi- 
ously enough, at the table just inside the 
window sat M. Laurent Tailhade, offering a 
rather sumptuous dinner to a lady. 

Any one who knows Paris can imagine to 
what an extent the newspapers informed M. 
Tailhade that ‘‘Le geste est beau.’’ 


Ce 


Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen 
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p RO ee 
TENENeS 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 


157 Broadway, NEW YORK 


No. 20, $46.00 


Made in FOUR SIZES and sold by all dealers. 


12 Golden Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Trieder Binocular 


for Theatre and Field will surely 
prove an acceptable present. 
Slightly higher in price, but then 
you know you have the Best. 


Compact Durable 


Light in weight, finely finished 
and of unique design, with great 
magnification and field power, 
they stand unequalled. 


Catalogue free from your Optician, or 


Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS 


Main Factory: Berlin-Friedenau, Germany 


25c¢ THEATRICAL SOUVENIRS 25¢ || 


25c each or five for $1.00 | 
Handsomely printed souvenirs, containing from fifteen to | | 
twenty-five beautiful full-page pictures and drawings, with 
splendid cover designs in color. 
All of the leading players in 
favorite roles and latest plays. 
Size 9 x 12 inches. 
ETHEL BARRYMORE | 
MAUDE ADAMS 
MARY MANNERING 
JULIA MARLOWE 
VIRGINIA HARNED 
EDNA MAY 
ANNIE RUSSELL 
BLANCHE BATES 
OLGA NETHERSOLE 
AMELIA BINGHAM 
CISSIE LOFTUS | 
WILLIAM GILLETTE 
— = WEBER & FIELDS 
WM. FAVERSHAM E.H.SOTHERN JOHN DREW 
Sent postpaid wpon receipt of price. 
R. H. RUSSELL, 8 West 29th Street, New York | 


iable Hustling Agents Wante 


| Vapor Gas Lamps 
Better than Electricity 

; Cheaper than Kerosene 

| Rel 


52 E. Union Square, New York 


Surely a vexing question, but we can 
help you solve it. Our recommenda- 
tions are absolutely impartial. We deal 
in high-class income-paying securities 
exclusively. Our list contains many 
valuable suggestions. Write for i. 


Business Forms 
Office Work, Etc. 


our Private 


HOME STUDY * St 


with Lessons 
BY MAIL open up to 
Young Men and Women 
xood paying positions. We 
give just the training need- 


where not represented. ed for success in bu 
CATALOGUE FREE No interference with work— 
pas 4 : only spare time required. 
THE GILLETT LIGHT COMPANY | The eheapect aud), bext 
| 5 and 7 River St., Chicago, Tl. method. Highly endorsed. National reputation. We also teach 
} ——— = = English, Civil Serviee and other courses by mail or at_our 
——-- = \\ school. Established 47 Years. Trial lesson 10c. Catalog Free. 


Yi —— =| 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 555 College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN 


14kt. Gold Pen—Hard Rubber, Engraved Holder, Simple Construction; no shaking, no blotting, always writes. 


Can be supplied by all dealers. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


All Prices 


Large Pen 
Large Holder 


Send for Catalogue illustrating many styles, with retail prices. 


FRAZER & GEYER CO., Dept. 38, 22 Thames St., New York 
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PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


And are receiving more favorable com- 
ments to-day from an artistic standpoint 
than all other makes combined. 


We Challenge 


Comparisons 


By our easy payment plan every fam- 
ily in moderate circumstances can own a 
VOS€ piano. We allow a liberal price 
for old instruments in exchange, and de- 
liver the piano in your house free of ex- 
You can deal with us at a distant 
Send for 


pense. 
point the same as in Boston. 
catalogue and full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 


160 Boylston Street, BOSTON 


Beauty 
of an Elgin 
Watch is more | 
\ than case y 


Every part of an Elgin Watch is the 
work of a perfected mechanical art. 
Every part of every 


is made at Elgin—the greatest watch 
works in the world—and is guaranteed 
against original defect of every character. \ 
Every Elgin Watch has the word “ Elgin” . 
engraved on the works. Booklet free. ‘ 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 5} 
Elgin, Illinois fr 


We Are Often 
Asked 


“‘How can you sell so fine an instru- 
ment for the money?" Answer: 
We are Zither sp li 

make nothiny else; 
equipment is unequalled and 
nearly 300 


MMidleidditeee 
V7 


e 

ZALHEES iG Caer ae: 

to Play’’ $3.00 to $7.00 
are turned out daily, every one of them perfect —the world's 
standard for tone quality and superior workmanship. Sim- 
plicity itself; the Columbia is readily played without a 
teacher by almost any one with ear for music. Just follow 
chart fitting under the strings. Educational and entertain- 
ing. Deserves a place in every household. 


Your music dealer should have the Columbia. 
Lf not, send price to us and we will ship, ex- 
press prepaid. Send for FREE Catalogue. 

The Phonoharp Co., Dept. F, 152 Liverpool St., E, Boston, Mass. 


LYON & HEALY’S 


OWN MAKE 


INSTRUMENTS. Indorsed by the 


great Jules Levy as the best in the world. 
Big Catalogue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on Band 
Instruments. Uniforms and Supplies of 


all kinds, Also contains Music and In- 
structions for New Bands, 
LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers 
89 Adams Street CILLCAGO 
(Lyon & Healy is the largest music 
house in the world.) 


|The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, cost- 
ing only 2 cts, per week, Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper than kerosene. No 
@ Dirt. NoGrease, No Odor. Over100 styles. 
@ Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted, Agents Wanted Everywhere, 


: THE ‘‘BEST’’ LIGHT CO. 
5-25 East Sth Street, CANTON, OHLO 
fect in low-priced 


The Fontainebleau * tectiiov'prcza" 
ittsburg Wall Papers. 


A surprisingly correct reproduction of the expensive fabric for 
libraries, dining-rooms and dens. At? leading dealers, 


A Verdure Tapestry ef- 


BRASS BAND 
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Success 


at Sixty 


‘The Story of the Inventor of the Holland Torpedo Boat 


Paul 


() A LEVEL with the gilded cross that 


By 


tops the towering steeple of Trinity 

Church, at the head of Wall Street, a 
man is sitting these days tasting success after 
forty years of bitter struggles and disappoint- 
ments. A short time ago he was still conduct- 
ing an uphill fight for recognition; to-day he 
is carrying out a contract for over a million 
dollars awarded to him and his associates by 
the United States. To-day the eyes of the 
entire world are riveted with admiration on 
the creation of his genius, the submarine tor- 
pedo boat Fulton, which has just come out 
with flying colors from the most severe test 
ever imposed on a submarine craft, having 
lain with her crew for fifteen hours at the 
bottom of the ocean. The government of 
every civilized country is at this moment 
receiving elaborate reports concerning his 
handiwork, and it is prophesied that, as a 
result of the Fulton’s performance, naval 
warfare will be substantially modified. 

The window where the man sits affords one 
of the finest views in the world. It is on the 
nineteenth floor of one of the tall buildings of 
New York. The other skyscrapers that crowd 
all about lie below it. Over and between 
them he has before his eyes the constantly 
moving panorama of the busy, crowded ship- 
ping in New York Bay. Ferryboats by the 
score are constantly shooting in and out. 
Busy puffing tugs are scuttling in all direc- 
tions. Monster sailing vessels in tow come 
swinging into sight. Tramps of allsizes and 
shapes plod slowly across the scene, making 
for the docks in the East and North Rivers. 
Away off to the left are The Narrows, the 
entrance to the upper harbor of New York. 
A four-funneled ocean monster has just 
swung through this entrance and is coming 
majestically up the Bay. The man brings his 
spy-glass to bear on the new arrival. 

‘*That’s the Kaiser,’’ he says, 
beauty she is.’’ 

‘Some day, I suppose, you will be build- 
ing one like her, only to travel under, instead 
of on, the water?’’ 

““ Never,’’ he makes answer, putting down 
tle long glass. ‘‘ No suwbmartne boat: over 
two hundred feet long will ever be built.”’ 

You may accept that dictum, for the man 
from whom it comes is the world’s greatest 
authority on ‘‘submarines,’? Mr. John P. 
Holland. 

Mr. Holland doesn't seem to feel particu- 
larly at home in his office. It is one of a 
suite of rooms finished in cherry, with lofty 
ceilings, wide swinging doors and plate-glass 
windows. It is on the nineteenth floor at roo 
Broadway, a building noted for the elegance 
of its appointments. It swarms with bankers 
and trust magnates and corporation lawyers, 
and among them Mr. Holland seems pretty 
well lost, for he isa modest and retiring man. 


“Sand ‘a 


A Pen:Picture of the Inventor” 


Small, not over five feet five, with stooping 
shoulders, an awkward gait, and a nervous 
manner, caused principally by the fact that 
he is very near-sighted, the great inventor 
does not make an impression at first sight. 
His clothing does not help in the matter 
either. A big black derby, anything but 
fashionable, a suit of gray that has seen 
better days, an old-fashioned ‘‘ made up”’ tie 
of gray, a queer little collar with turned-down 
ears, constitute his invariable costume. But 
if you know your business you never see the 
man’s general exterior. Your attention is 
held by his face. It is a genial, kindly Irish 
face, with a laugh on it much of the time, and 
a touch that betokens firmness, unfaltering 
determination and considerable shrewdness. 
Altogether he looks the ideal inventor. 

Until you have seen him three or four times 


| he is trying in conversation, for his voice is 


so low that you must strain to hear. But 
afterward he unfolds—that is, if he likes 
you. Then his talk takes on a charm that is 
warming, and you are sorry when you have 
to go away. The eyes, the color of which I 
have never been able to determine, beam 
behind his spectacles, his features light up 
and his tongue gives you entertainment such 
as only men who know things have the power 
to give. You wonder, then, how old he is. 

** How old do you think? Make a guess; 
and I’ll make it easier by saying to start with 
it’s over forty.”’ 

“* Forty-six or forty-seven?”’ 


LatzkKe 


“Dear, dear, it’s a good thing I’ve not 
been hanging since I saw forty-seven. No, 
sir, I’m fifty-nine. Rather late in life to win 
success, isn’t it? Forty years I’ve been at it, 
and only just succeeded.”’ 

“The struggle doesn’t seem to have told 
on you much.”’ 

“ Because I always knew that sooner or 
later success must come. The worst troubles 
are not hard to bear when you know that. 
Troubles and disappointments came thick 
and fast and steadily enough, but I always 
looked beyond. It’s good philosophy. 

““T worked at my submarine boat idea 
when I could, at other things when I couldn’t. 
For twenty-one years I taught school, from 
1858 to 1879. I was born in the shadow of a 
shipyard in Cork, and by the time I was six 
my future had been determined. It was the 
sea. At fourteen I passed successfully an 
examination in navigation. But then I was 
done-for. I was so near-sighted that no one 
would trust me even to row atwo-oared boat, 
much less to navigate a ship.’’ 


How Mr. Holland Discounted the Future 


Like everything else that is bitter in life, 
young Holland took this disappointment 
philosophically. He fitted himself for school- 
teaching, the refuge in former times of the 
near-sighted. But he always looked to ship- 
ping as his ultimate occupation, the mechan- 
ical end, if the other end was closed to him. 
But they didn’t want near-sighted mechanics 
any more than they wanted near-sighted 
sailormen, so the young fellow took it out in 
reading and studying out of school hours. 
With the instinct of genius, which always 
knows its own bent, he fastened on the prob- 
lem of naval warfare. The question of armor 
protection for water craft had come up about 
thattime. The French had successfully sent 
two “‘ floating batteries’’ against the Russian 
fortifications inthe Crimea. A set of English 
‘floating batteries ’’ had been burned on the 
stocks by Russian spies. The young fellow 
followed these developments with enthusias- 
tic eagerness. With an indulgent smile he 
read of the English naval officers’ opposition 
to armor. Then, as now, the British seamen 
were against all ‘‘ newfangled ideas.”’? They 
accepted steam engines, and iron hulls and 
belts of armor plate only when they were 
forced on them by the example of other 
nations. 

The young school-teacher was not in the 
least disconcerted by the opinions of the 
Englishmen. He knew that armor-plated 
ships had come to stay. For a while he 
believed that it was in this line that his 
inventive faculty must be developed. Then 
came an incident that switched him to his true 
course. He came across an article dealing 
with the experiments of Fulton and Bushnell 
in submarine boats for war purposes. He 
felt that he must discount the future develop- 
ment of the armored vessel if he wanted to do 
something to make a stir in the world. 
Thereafter he dreamed of the submarine boat 
that should make the “‘ floating battery ’’ as 
helpless as the battery had made the wooden 
ship. ‘The destruction of the Merrimac by 
the Monitor served to make him certain that 
he was on the right course. 

Within a month after the news of this 
famous sea fight had reached Cork the Irish 
schoolmaster had completed a drawing of a 
submarine torpedo boat. It wasn’t the boat 
of to-day, but the main ideas were there, and 
the Fulton and her seven consorts, which are 
being finished for Uncle Sam, are but the 
logical development of the plan roughly set 
down on paper in the Cork schoolhouse. 

“You didn’t succeed in interesting the 
British Government or the English ship- 
builders in your plan?”’ 

““T never tried. I knew that, in a country 
where coal and iron and mechanical skill 
were as plenty as they were in England, the 
development of the large armor-plated ships 
must come first. But my work lay beyond 
those ships and against them, I felt certain. 
Therefore, I must get to a place to develop my 
plans where mechanics in shipbuilding were 
less advanced, and the available material for 
big armor-clads scarcer. Then, too, I was 
an Irishman. I had never taken part in 
political agitation; but my sympathies were 
with my country, and I had no mind to do 
anything that would make John Bull any 
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CHRISTMAS AT THE POLE! 
Frost King Chamois Veem 


Chamois lined with flannel. 
Chamois Vests 


Frost Queen for Women and Girls. 


Chamois covered with French flannel. 
(Tailor Made) 


They keep you warmer and healthier! Protect you 
from coughs and colds and all chest, lung or throat 
troubles. They help you enjoy the cold winter days. 

Your druggist should have Frost King and Frost fi 
Queen. If not, send us price, $8.00, and your chest q 
measure, and we will supply you, express prepaid. 4 

Children’s sizes, 82.00. 


‘“« PHYSIQUE — Its Care and Culture” 


Valuable information for the care of 
the body. Scientific rules for exer- 
cise. FREE for your dealer's name. 


a | 
BAUER & BLACK 289-299 25th Street, Chicago 


INDIAN 


Calendar 


FOR 1902 


Four new and attractive 
subjects in colors and 
native costume. Four 
sheets 11x14, on heavy 
art paper tied with silk 
cord. Sent securely 
packed, prepaid, on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. 


Rinehart’s 80-page illustrated 
Indian Catalogue, 10 cents 


F. A. RINEHART, Photographer | 
1524 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebr. J 


Electro-Vapor _ 
20™ CENTURY VAGNCHEs 
Were used exclusively at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion because they are the best. They are elegantly 
finished, simple, seaworthy, safe, reliable. Stock siz 
15 to 50 ft. $150 and up. Send 10c. for handso 
catalogue of Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boal 
Canoes, etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., Box P, RACINE, WIS. 


“Well, amdelighted. At last 
Jones has an 


American $10 Typewriter | 


Now from this letter I can 
tell what he is drivin 
at —and what a relie! 
from his pen-scrib- 
bled puzzles! I'll 
wager Jones will do | 
‘ ‘ some business now.” 
Catalogue and sample of work free. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
264 Broadway, New York 


00D OR METAL 
WORKERS=—< 


Without Steam Power should 
use our Foot and Hand Power 
Machinery. Send for Catalogues: 


A—Wood-working Machinery. 
B—Lathes, etc. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
348 Water St., Seneen Falls, N.Y. 
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io 
The only sus- } 
pender that gives 


absolute comfort 
under all conditions 


| it 
WHAT ge 
er’s shoulders or 
on the buttons. 
Every pair 
guaranteed. 
\ Trimmings 
will not rust. 


Look for 
President on 
the buckles of 
the gennine. 
New model now 
ready for men of 
heavy work; also 
Small size for boys. 
You can get them at 
most dealers for 50 
cents, or we will send 
them by mail, post- 
paid, to any address 
in the U. S. State 
what kind you prefer 
—light or dark; wide 
or narrow. 


Cc, A. EDGARTON 
MFG, CO. 
Box 231 Shirley, Mass. 


For Young Men and Women 


| 

| 

| Business Shorthand is one of the surest roads to those 

confidential relations with the head of the firm that will 

Hf} §©6give you an insight into the inner workings of the business 
and fit you for positions of greater trust and responsibility. 

We Teach You the Business 
by Mail 

| We know just what is needed, because we are constantly 
in touch with modern business men and business methods, 
and have in our employ the largest staff of verbatim re- 
porters in the world, who work with us on all kinds of 
commercial shorthand and reporting. We give you the 
same instruction and criticisms that you would receive if 


you were in our employ. Write for detailed information 
today. Don't wait until tomorrow. 


MANHATTAN REPORTING CO. 
Dept. 9, 150 Nassau Street New York 


Sen How to Breathe for Health, 
\ Strength and Vitality 


READ 
Lung and Muscle 
Culture 


The most instructive book 
ever published on the 
vital subject of 


Deep Breathing 


and Exercise 


Nature’s remedy for all 
ills. Fully illustrated — 
showing correct and in- 
correct breathing, etc. 
Sent on receipt of 10c. 
= = ADDRESS 
Prof. von BORCKMANN. P. von BOECKMANN, R. 8. 
“ BREAKING A CHAIN.” 1123 Hartford Bldg., Union 8q., N.Y. 
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ARE THOSE 
MADE ON 


DIXON’S 
“Graphite PENCILS 


They are noted for staying made 
and wearing down in use— 


not breaking off. Why not 
insist on having DIXON’S 
and be assured of your pen- 
cil giving you entire satisfac- 


tion ? Made for all uses. 


When not at dealers, mention this pubs 
lication, and send 16 cents for samples 
worth double. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
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stronger and more domineering than we had 
already found him.”’ 

Money was too scarce for a long while to 
think of finding the promised land. Thirty 
pounds a year doesn’t go very far even if you 
live in Cork and are a frugai bachelor. But 
finally the savings had grown and the school- 
master sailed in the steerage for America. 


The Inventor’s Disappointments 


He landed practically penniless, but he had 
friends in Paterson, New Jersey, and there 
he got an appointment as a school-teacher. 
Pay was better than at Cork, but, even so, one 
cannot build ‘“‘submarines’’ on a_school- 
master’s savings. From 1873, when he 
reached Paterson, until 1875, Mr. Holland 
worked quietly to secure financial backing. 
In 1875 he finally got a promise that the 
funds for developing his invention would be 
found if the United States Government would 
indorse his plans. With infinite care he 
prepared a free-hand plan of his boat. It 
provided for a cigar-shaped shell fifteen feet 
long in which there was room for one man 
sitting upright. Ile was the steersman and 
crew, and his legs furnished the motive 
power which, by means of a treadle, worked 
a screw propeller. 

The suspense was soon over. 

Mr. Robeson, then Secretary of the Navy 
under President Grant, referred the plan to 
Captain Simpson, in charge of the Naval 
Station at Newport. The Captain promptly 
returned it with his disapproval, based on the 
grounds that no man in his senses could be 
gotten to operate it, and that if a lunatic was 
found who would go down in the vessel there 
would be no way of directing it under water. 

Mr. Holland treated Captain Simpson’s 
conclusions with such respect as he could, 
and went along with his scheme, and, inci- 
dentally, teaching school. A man—Mr. J. 
Breslin, of Paterson— was finally found who 
put up the money to build a ‘‘ submarine’’ on 
the plan disapproved by Captain Simpson. 
It was put on a truck at the old Albany Iron 
Works in New York, where it was built. 
From there it was taken by rail to Paterson, 
and launched on the placid Passaic. 

It was six weeks before the craft could be 
tested, owing to the strenuous interest of the 
Patersonians. Every time Mr. Holland 
showed his face in the neighborhood where 
the boat lay he was surrounded by a mob of 
a thousand or more mill hands. He took 
stage fright each time and retired precipi- 
tately. Finally the little machine was towed 
well up the river, and the inventor went down 
in her. He remained under water an hour, 
and his backer was so well pleased with the 
results that he at once placed an order for a 
vessel thirty-one feet long. 


The First Dawn of Brilliant Success 


In 1879 Mr. Holland hung up his ferrule in 
St. John’s School and devoted himself entirely 
to the construction of this new boat. It was 
launched in 1881. A fifteen-foot working 
model of the torpedo boat, much as it is to- 
day, was finished a year later. The capitalist 
of the combination shortly after took it into 
his head to carry both the boats off to New 
Haven. The first news Mr. Holland had of 
the project was the information that the 
working model had been lost in Long Island 
Sound. It has never been found. The other 
boat is still at New’ Haven. The inventor 
refused to have anything to do with her and 
broke his association with his partner. 

Nine years of struggling followed, the 
inventor making his living meanwhile as a 
machinist. Captain Zalinski, of pneumatic 
gun fame, organized a company for him in 
1886. This company failed after struggling 
along for some years. Finally, in 1895, a new 
company was organized and the Holland was 
built. After four years of heart-breaking 
effort and trial this boat was at last sold to the 
Government, and in 1899 Congress approved 
an order for eight additional boats to cost 
$175,000 each. Forty years of patient en- 
deavor had finally been crowned with success. 

““ And has it been worth while? ”’ 

“*T certainly think so,’’ the submarine phi- 
losopher declared, weighing the question crit- 
ically; ‘‘ my children will probably think it a 
fine thing.’”’ 

These children, by the way, are not the 
least remarkable appurtenances of a remark- 
able man. Mr. Holland did not marry until 
he was nearly fifty. Now he is the father of 
five as lusty youngsters as ever made things 
lively for their neighbors. The eldest is a 
boy of ten. The others, two boys and two 
girls, grade down by easy steps. The family 
live at Thirteenth Avenue and Seventh Street, 
Newark, and the town is proud of them. 
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rights of man, and all were rude and preju- 
diced, incapable of appreciating a rule of 
absolute justice. To them the red man was 
fair game. Some of them were foolhardy 
pioneers who had taken a pride in pushing 
into the land while yet it belonged to the 
red men. Others were cattlemen who fol- 
lowed the soldiers in order to fatten their 
stock on free grass under the protection of 
Uncle Sam’s cavalry. Each man stood for 
self. Not one of them all rose to the con- 
ception that in the eyes of God they were of 
no more favor than the lowliest red babe 
swinging in its cradle beside a teepee, and 
that civilization does not mean a Winchester 
rifle and a wooden saloon. 

The movement was headed by Streeter and 
Johnson, and Brisbane lent his influence to 
the bill asa matter of politics as well as gain. 
Streeter went at once to Washington, laden 
with papers, affidavits, appeals, petitions and 
news clippings, and laid siege to the Depart- 
ment. ‘‘Something must be done, and at 
once,’’? he said, and immediately the news- 
papers of the State broke forth in confirma- 
tory demands. 

Probably these forces all wondered at the 
little impression they were able to make on 
the Committee and the Secretary. But 
Streeter was not entirely in the dark. The 
Secretary interrupted him in the midst of his 


pleas. 
‘““Mr. Streeter, you are a cattleman, I 
believe? ’’ 


Streeter looked a little confused. “I 
am; yes, sir, Mr. Secretary.” 

‘* Are you the Streeter located on the Reser- 
vation itself?’’ 

: Yies Sirs 2 

“You are an interested witness. I can’t 
take your word against that of Captain Curtis, 
an army officer. He tells me the Tetongs are 
peaceful and quick to respond to all he does 
for them. I can’t take your word nor that of 
all the settlers on the Reservation against a 
man who has nothing to gain or lose in the 
decision. Is there any further question you 
would like to raise?”’ 

Streeter took his dismissal hard. He went 
at once to Brisbane and _ reported his 
rebuff. He was furious and eager for retali- 
atory measures, but Brisbane was not a man 
to grow irresolute over any dismay or defeat. 
He musingly said: 

““We must sound Congress on the matter 
very quietly. If we cannot secure removal 
we will get a bill to purchase the settlers’ 
interests at a handsome figure. If we are 
balked there I have a nice little plan for 
purchasing the V-shaped western edge of the 
yellow spot.” 

Streeter snriled ‘‘ I see—it looks small, 
but has all the water and grass.”’ 

“Precisely. So don’t get worried—go 
ahead — we’ll see you through.”’ 

Brisbane, being a candidate for reelection to 
the Senate, was not only anxious to serve the 
cattle interest, but also hated the red men 
with the rancor of a man who had looked 
upon them all his life as obstructions to his 
plans. 

It occurred to him one night, when Lawson 
was at dinner with him, to ask about Curtis. 

““You were out there on the Fort Smith 
Reservation, weren’t you, Lawson? Wasn’t 
that where you and Elsie were camped?’’ 

‘“Yes, Senator; we were in the enemies’ 
country.”’ 

Brisbane started alittle. ‘‘ Why, of course, 
you were there —my memory is failing me. 
Well, about this man Curtis—he’s a crank 
on the Indian question, like yourself, isn’t 
he??? 

Lawson smiled. 
play, Governor. 
Indians.”’ 

““And a man of some ability, I take it.’’ 

“He’s aman of unusual ability. He isan 
able forester, a well-read ethnologist, and has 
made many valuable surveys for the War 
Department.”’ 

““ His word has considerable weight with 
the Department, I find.’’ 

“Justly, too, for he is as able a man as ever 
held an Agent’s position.”’ 

Elsie, who had been listening in medita- 
tive silence, now spoke. ‘‘ You forget what I 
told you about his treatment of Uncle Sen- 
nett? 
in his case.’’ 

Brisbane looked at Lawson solemnly and 
winked. Turning to his daughter he said: 
““T recall your story now—yes, he was vigor- 
ous, but then, he was under orders. He 
couldn't do any different.’’ 

Elsie lifted her eyebrows. 


““We believe in fair 
Yes; he’s friendly to the 


“Ts that really 


I think Captain Curtis was brutal — 


true? He kept repeating that he was under 
orders, but I took that to be just an excuse 
for his conduct, which I considered barbar- 
ous.”’ 

“Mighty little you know about war, my 
girl. Tobe asoldier means to obey orders 
from general down to corporal. Moreover, 
your ‘uncle,’ as you call him, isn’t a sweet- 
smelling violet exactly, and I wouldn’t insist 
on arelationship which does us no credit.”’ 

Plainly Elsie was getting deeper into the 
methods and the private opinions of her 
father than ever before. As hespoke she had 
an inner vision of the handsome figure of 
Captain Curtis as he had stood before her in 
the studio asking for a kindlier good-by. 
His head was beautiful and his eyes were 
deep and sweet, but her—uncle —— 

She looked up at her father with frowning 
brows. ‘“‘I thought you liked Uncle Heury,. 
I thought you got him his place.”’ 

Brisbane laughed. ‘‘ My dear—he was a 
political choice. He was doing work for our 
side, so I had him put in.’”’ 

‘““Do you mean you knew 
honest ?’”’ ‘ 

Brisbane pulled himself up short. ‘‘ Now, 
see here, my chicken, you’re getting out of 
your bailiwick.’’ 

“But I want to know —if you knew he was 
stealing? Why didn’t you——’’ 

““T didn’t know it. How should I know 
it? I put him there for other work. I didn’t 
suppose he would sag down into a sot and 
a petty plunderer— now let’s have no more 
of this. Come, let’s go into the music-room, 
and while you play for Lawson I’ll doze.’’ 

It was Sunday in the great Brisbane house 
on Massachusetts Avenue, and a rainy night 
outside. As Lawson looked out of the 
window the wet asphalt of the street reflected 
the glow of the street lamps on either side 
like a canal of ink, and aslant the light 
occasional flakes of wet snow could be seen 
mingling with the thick rain. 

As he turned to the interior, rich and warm, 
and his eyes rested on the figure of the 
graceful girl, he said with tender cadence: 

“This. is a good night to visit the Bris- 
banes.’’ 

“Tm glad you like us so well, Lawson,”’ 
said Brisbane from his deep chair before the 
grate. f 

Elsie seldom laughed at her father’s jokes, 
and just at this time she did not feel in the 
humortosmile. Her mother had been a very 
spiritual-minded and sympathetic woman, 
and at times Elsie seemed strongly of her 
mother’s quality. After a song or two she 
excused herself by saying: 

“While you are smoking, Osborne, I will 
write a letter —if you don’t mind?’ 

‘“Not at all,’ he replied. “‘Only you 
must not forget and not come down again.’’ 

‘“T promise,’’ she said as she went out. 

Her studio had been added to the north 
side of the house and was on a level with 
her sitting-room, which served, in fact, as a 
reception-toom to the studio. It was all 
ablaze with electric light and very lovely, 
and as she hurried through it she could not 
help recalling the rough walls of the Fort, and 
the miserable figure she made in her last 
interview with Captain Curtis. 

Proud and willful as she was, the girl had 
always prided herself on being just. She 
could not bear to be placed in a position 
which made her unworthy. In a sense her 
justice was selfish and unsympathetic, for the 
wronged one was usually of less account in 
her remorse than her own proud self. It was 
with a feeling that she must clear herself of 
any taint of injustice that she sat down to 
write a letter to Curtis. 

“‘ Dear Captain Curtis,’’ she began, and she 
breathed into these words a spirit of patron- 
ization which made their social significance 
less intimate than the letter seemed: ‘“‘I 
have just learned to-night that everything 
you told me about Mr. Sennett was true, and 
that you were acting under orders and could 
not avoid doing as you did. I beg your 
pardon, therefore. I cannot afford to be un- 
just and so I hasten to write this letter. I 
knew my uncle only as a child knows such a 
man-+—he was always very good and amusing 
to me—I, of course, had no conception of 
what he really was. I now see that you were 
right and I was wrong. Isupposea soldier’s 
first idea is to carry out his orders. I thought 
you very harsh and unsympathetic, but I may 
change my mind about that. Please remember 
me to your sister. Very sincerely, 

. “ Ecsite BRISBANE,’? 


he was dis- 
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His Gift of Eloquence 
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The ascent was growing steeper and the horses 
toiled along slowly. Once they crossed a 
frozen river of lava, and occasionally the cab- 
men pointed out to them a huge stone, telling 
them in Italian that it had dropped there dur- 
ing the last eruption. 

The Professor derived a certain pleasure 
from conversing in Italian with the driver, 
whose remarks he translated to the remainder 
of the company, especially to Mr. Fuller. 
Here, at least, was his superiority manifest. 

**T used to know Italian very well myself 
once,’’ asserted the lawyer, “‘ but in the great 
world, where manly interests absorb one’s 
attention, one forgets his little schoolboy 
accomplishments.”’ 

The three musicians left them and were 
succeeded by a one-legged beggar and his 
son. The former simply begged and the 
latter kept running up the road to stand on 
his head until the carriage reached him. 
They rested a while at an inn where they paid 
five lire a bottle for wine worth twenty cen- 
tesimi, and where they put on their heavy 
wraps, for it was getting cold. Setting out 
again they left all signs of vegetation behind, 
and came to the lava slopes. 

‘“A region of utter desolation,’’ said Mr. 
Fuller, with a sweep of the arm. ‘“‘A sea 
frozen in the midst of a storm, a nightmare 
from Dante. Behold what a sculptor the 
great volcano is! You have seen in the 
draperies of a statue how the idea of wind 
and motion is represented in marble curves 
that have remained motionless for hundreds, 
yes’’—-and he cast a tentative eye at Mr. 
Baker—‘‘ thousands of years. Is not this a 
carven storm?’’ 

While they were riding up the funicolare, 
or rope railway, on the side of the cone, Mr. 
Fuller again distinguished himself by telling 
what would happen should the rope break. 
Arriving at the foot of the cone, they stag- 
gered through the yielding ashes and snow to 
the crater. 

They found themselves in a narrow path 
around the top of a great ant heap, walking 
in a blue cloud of sulphurous fumes. At 
their left, a few yards away, the ant heap 
ended abruptly in a curving line, as though 
it had been cut into by acircular saw. They 
could see but a couple of rods of this line 
ahead of them, as its ends were swallowed 
up in. smoke. On the other side of the line 
was a dense, impenetrable wall of vapor. 
When they stopped to listen, they could hear 
deep down and far away a horrible, uncanny, 
infinitely vast bubbling. Mrs. Bascomb and 
Mabel would not even walk in the path. 

““Tt’s too close,’’ said Mabel, “‘ and I can’t 
get out of my head that description of Mr. 
Fuller’s. Where’s the Professor? ”’ 

“And don’t you see,’’ shouted the lawyer 
triumphantly, “that it would be just as I 
said? Here is a man walking by the edge. 
Suddenly a scream is heard yep 

Even as he said it a hoarse cry of ‘‘ Help!” 
was heard at some distance behind them. 

“What's that?’’ cried Fuller. They looked, 
but could see nothing. 

‘““The Professor!’’ shrieked Mabel, run- 
ning back, accompanied by the lawyer. Mrs. 
Bascomb, weak from fear, sank to a sitting 
posture upon the soft ashes. They had gone 
but a short distance when they saw three 
men lying upon their stomachs. One was 
holding another by the ankles, and this 
second had seized a third by the wrists. 

““Save him, save him!’’ cried Mabel 
hoarsely, wringing her hands. ‘‘ Oh, God in 
Heaven, help him! Help him!’’ 

Catching hold of one of the Italians she 
pulled frantically, and the Jawyer followed 
her example. Slowly the living chain re- 
treated from the treacherous edge. The 
Professor staggered to his feet and brushed 
the ashes from his clothes. 

“It’s a little soft there,’’ he said foolishly. 
““ Where—where’s my hat?’’ 

Mabel threw her arms about his neck. 

‘““Thank God! Thank God!’’ she sobbed. 
‘“My dear old professor!’’ 

That evening Mr. Baker and Mabel were 
sitting alone on the balcony, very close 
together. They had seen Mr. Fuller off on 
the 7:30 train for Brindisi and Mrs. Bascomb 
was lying down, overcome by fatigue. 

‘‘T have loved you for years,’’ whispered 
Mabel in the Professor’s ear. ‘‘ But I didn’t 
realize it. Mr. Fuller’s talk last night made 
me think, ‘Suppose it should happen to you?’ 
But even then I didn’t quite understand that 
I loved you. But now I know!”’ 

And she snuggled closer. 

“Mr. Fuller is a very eloquent man,’’ 
sighed the Professor contentedly. 
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Their favorite 
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LESLIES MONTHLY 
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Art added to good literature makes this Christmas offer interesting to every- 

one who reads and has a nook wherein to hang a picture. Everyone sub- 

scribing One Dollar now will receive Leslie’s Monthly for 1902; the Double 

25th Anniversary Number, superbly illustrated; and the Beautiful Christmas 

Souvenir Issue. These fourteen numbers of Leslie’s Monthly will contain 
over 1500 pages of the brightest and best reading, over 900 illustrations, over 100 
short stories, many beautiful color plates, covers in colors — different designs 
each month. If youmention THE SATURDAY EVENING Post we will send, pre- 
paid, this remarkable combination of literature and art, together with the 


Elegant 1902 Art Calendar 


portraying “Popular American Actresses and Their Favorite Flower,” all for $1.00. 
‘This calendar is a fine example of American art painted solely for Leslie’s Monthly 
by Miss Maud Stumm, the famous American water color artist. The calendar includes 
three sheets, each bearing the charming picture of a favorite actress. They are 12% x10 
inches, tied with silk ribbon, lithographed in twelve colors on heavy pebble plate paper. 
Among the stories and bright special articles which appear in Leslie’s Monthly are products from the pens of 
Nansen, Zangwill, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, Owen Wister, C. G. D. Roberts, ‘‘ Ralph Connor,'’ Booker 
T. Washington, Frank R. Stockton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, Conan Doyle, Sienkiewicz, F. Hopkinson 
Smith, Ian Maclaren, Hamlin Garland, Quiller-Couch, Bret Harte, Robert Barr and a multitude of others. 
By subscribing $1.00 NOW you receive the Art Calendar and 14 numbers of Leslie’s Monthly. 
Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 cents, which amount will apply on your subscription sent to us, should you 


accept the above offer. AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS, APPLY QUICKLY. 


| Mexico and California 


A forty-five day 


TF (i outing under the auspices of 
\ ‘HHH 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Personally - Conducted 
| ‘Tourist system. Special train leaves New York and 
Philadelphia February 11, 1902. Rate covering all 
necessary expenses, $575. For particulars, address 
Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


| Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREE 


HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PRINTING OUTFIT 

We are going to give away 5000 Boy’s Printers. They 

print Cards, Envelopes, Linen, etc. The outfit consists 


of three alphabets of rubber type, a type holder, 
atube of ink, an ink pad and a pair of tweezers, 
a wooden type case and a full set of directions 
The whole outfit is ina neat box. We will not 
sell the Boy’s Printer; we give them FREE to 
q every boy who subscribes for The Star Monthly 
for six months. Send us 25c. in silver or 26c. in stamps and we 
will enter your subscription for six months and send you the 
Boy's Printer by return mail, postage prepaid. Address 


}| TIE STAR MONTIILY, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


_ «Land of the Aztecs 


ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD  Personally-Conducted 
Pp Tour to Mexico and California leaves New York and 
Philadelphia February 11. Round trip rate, covering all 
necessary expenses for forty-five days, $575. Special 


| Pullman train over entire route. For particulars, address GEO 
W. BOYD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 


How to Obtain Them Free 


To introduce BOYCE’S MONTHLY in your home, 
we make you a present, appreciated by every lady. 
Boyce’s Monthly is beautifully illustrated in colors 
and contains the writings of popular authors as well as 
other instructive and interesting reading. Send only 
twenty-five cents for one year's subscription to 
Boyce’s Monthly and get by return mail the Large 
Elegant Center Piece and Four Doilies, con- 
taining 630 square inches of beautifully stamped 
linen, like pictures, reacly to work. The doilies and 
the large elegant center piece are stamped on fine 
linen, 18 inches wide by 35 inches long. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. Address 
BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
. Dept. 76, Chicago 


Our 200-page book ‘‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


_ Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and I 
will send (FREE) my successful plan. 

W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bldg., Philadelphia 


or FEES returned. FREE 
- opinion as to patentability. 
Send for our Guide Book, 


finest publication ever issued for free distribution. 
secured through us advertised without charge in The Patent 


Patents 


Record. Sample copy free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


patent is allowed. 


HOW TO START A COLLECTION 


WHERE TO BUY AND SELL 
ALL THE NEWS ABOUT THEM 
Send postal for sample copy. 
Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News 
2304 Park Row Bldg., New York. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks. 
Inter-State Correspondence Institute, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


FRANKLIN H, HOUGH 
Washington, D.C. 

No Attorney’s fee until 

Write for *INVENTOR’S GUIDK.” 


Each Pair of Genuine Guyot Suspenders 


Is stamped with makers’ tiame on webbing and buckle. If fraud- 
ulent imitations are offered by your dealer, send 50 cents for 


sample pair to  OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Brondway, N.X. City | 
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Thermometer ; 


Is a Most 
Appropriate (1 


CHRISTMAS ( 
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any part of 
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Artistic in 
design, beau- 
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can’t feel it! 


because it’s fa‘; you can’t wrin- 
kle it because it is smooth and 
simple. ‘The 


BRIGHTON asvte. 


(Patented) 
clings caressingly to the leg— 
never lets go except when 
you want it. Best elastic 
web—all colors 25c. a 


pair. Atall furnishers 
mail. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
718 Market St., Philadelphia 


dD | 
2o0z BOTILE 
by EXPRESS. PREPID &SE2¥ 


Eb PINAUD’ IMPORTATION OFFICERS 
- 46 E. 14! ST. N.Y. 
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HAPPYFOOT HAIR INSOLE 


keeps feet warm and dry. Helps 
the circulation. Relieves Rheuma- 

tism, Callous, Tender and Per- 
) spiring Feet. Prevents jar in 
walking. At all stores or sent 10¢ 
a pair, 3 pair 25¢, Aostage paid. Send size of shoe. 


THE WM. H. WILEY & SON CO., Box 41, Hartford, Conn. 


Are You Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
WH, V. WILLIS & CO, 134 Sonth I1th Street, Philadelphia 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


O ddities and Novelties 


of E.very-Day Science 


The Uses of Peanuts 


There are reports of a wonderful new kind 
of peanut, called the ‘‘ Japanese White Mam- 
moth,’* grown in Matagorda County, Texas. 
It is of giant size, and is said to yield eighty- 
seven barrels to the acre. 

One reason for being interested in this 
news is the fact that the peanut crop of the 
old-time peanut-growing region of the South 
has been diminishing alarmingly of late 
years, large areas that formerly produced 
from fifty to one hundred bushels an acre 
now yielding not more than twenty bushels. 
The cause of the trouble is careless farming 
—neglect to fertilize the soil, and lack of 
rotation of crops. Virginia, however, still 
has an annual output of something like 
3,000,000 bushels; Tennessee and North 
Carolina come next. 

The finest peanuts in the world come from 
Virginia, and in that State is the greatest 
peanut market, at Norfolk, where are a num- 
ber of large ‘‘ factories,’’ in which the newly 


gathered ‘‘ goobers,’’ as they come in from 
the rural districts, are winnowed and 
| screened to clean them, and sorted and 


| shipped to jobbers in other cities. 


It is now believed that the peanut was 
originally a native of Brazil, and that it 
should properly make a fifth in the list of 


| plants of great commercial importance cred- 


ited to America, the others being the potato, 
tobacco, maize and cotton. As far back as 
the seventeenth century it was extensively 
cultivated in the Old World, and had become 
such an important article of food in Africa 
that the slave-dealers loaded their vessels 


with it, using it as provender for their 
cargoes of captives. 
African peanuts, which are small and 


nearly round, and contain a single kernel, 
used to be imported largely into this country, 
but they have been driven out by our supe- 
rior varieties. However, the African nuts 
contain a greater percentage of oil, for the 
sake of which immense quantities of them, 
mostly raised in Senegambia and along the 
east coast, are shipped to Marseilles for con- 
version into pure “‘ olive oil.’’ The poorer 
peanuts are employed for soap; the residue, 
after pressing, is known as ‘‘cake,’’ and 
brings thirty dollars a ton as cattle fodder; 
and the shells are utilized as material for 
paper. 

Recent experiments by dietetic experts 
have shown that one pound of peanut meal 
contains nearly as much nutriment as three 
pounds of lean beef. The meal, which is 
obtained by.grinding the “‘ cake,’’ costs four 
cents a pound in bulk, and the Germans have 
prepared from it several agreeable articles of 
diet—such as ‘‘ peanut grits,’’ and “‘ peanut 
flour,’’ this latter being ground and bolted 
like ordinary flour. Palatable crackers have 
also been made from this crude by-product 
of the oil mill. 


« 


Counterfeit Navajo BlanKets 


The demand for Navajo blankets has be- 
come so enormous that the actual output 
of those much-prized articles of aboriginal 
manufacture does not begin to supply the 
market. Accordingly, they are being turned 
out in Germany in immense quantities, and 
are imported thence into this country, being 
forwarded in solid carload lots to California, 
which is the chief centre of the trade.. 

Genuine Navajo blankets, made from wool 
grown by Indians of that tribe, woven in 
their own primitive designs (which are sin- 
gularly like some of the ancient Egyptian 
patterns used in textile fabrics woven in the 
days of the earliest Pharaohs), and dyed with 
colors obtained from various earths and other 
sources, are comparatively rare. When an 
amateur in such matters exhibits a specimen, 
proud of its possession, the chances are that 
it is only an imitation. 

Navajo blankets in large quantities are 
manufactured in Jersey City, and many of 
them are very pretty and satisfactory, so long 
as nobody knows the _ difference. The 
Indians themselves, naturally, have been 
delighted to find in their weaving work a 
source of large revenue, and, not being able 
to obtain sufficient supplies of wool from 
their own flocks of sheep, they buy from 
dealers thousands of pounds of the ordinary 
knitting wool that goes under the name of 
““Germantown wool.’’ Thanks to these helps, 
the Navajo blanket is becoming a very famil- 
iar and even common commercial article. 


Some of the Best 


POPULAR 
MUSIC! 


25 Cents Each 
$1.00 for Six 


Ask your dealer for 
these and if not pro- 
curable, send ws 25c. 
for single copy, or 
$1.00 forany six. We 
pay postage and re- 
fund your money if 
not satisfactory. 


4 New March 2-steps 
FLIPITY-FLOP.— A little 
rag-time in this one. 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 
—Irresistibly catchy, in 
6-8 time. 

CREOLE BELLES.— Known as ‘‘The tune that makes people 
happy.” 
CLORINDA.— Right from the press. 
the best yet. 
3 of the Most Beautiful Waltzes Imaginable 
MISTRESS NELL,— New. By Gustin. 
SILKS AND RAGS.— Odd; like the title. Positively great! 
JANICE MEREDITH.—A most inspiring waltz. Gustin. 


SOLDIERSS 
OF FORTUNE 


MARCH TW/O- STEP 


Fac-simile of title page of this 
catchy 2-step. 


Full of melody. One of 


Lenore, My Own Lenore 

When I Gaze Into Your Eyes 

The Saint and the Sinner.—A semi-sacred song by Lamb and 
Schleiffarch. Three keys—high, low, medium. 

Isis.—A musical novelty. An Egyptian intermezzo. 
as a two-step. 

Dear Little Genevieve.—A dainty little song, with waltz refrain. 

The Jnek O’ Lantern Man.—A quaint little negro song, by George 
Evans. 


; Two charming ballads. New! 


Can be used 


| Creole Belles Song. Consisting of excellent words, set to this 


catchy music. 

This is only a few of our good ones. For others see our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue containing thematics and miniature 
specimens of our art title pages. Sent Free upon request. 


WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO, 
141 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


EGAL 


SHOES $350 


For Men—For Women 


OUR HANDSOME SHOE BOOK FREE 


It illustrates and describes all the latest shapes and 
styles of Shoes. We send it to you FREE on request, 
with complete instruction for ordering by mail. 

Over 144,000 men and women order Regals by 
mail regularly. You take no chances, for if Regal 
Shoes are not perfectly satisfactory we promptly and 
cheerfully refund your money. 

Regal Shoes are exactly the same styles that high- 
priced custom bootmakers of New York, London and 
Paris are making this season. You can’t get more 
quality or more style or better workmanship in any 
shoe—no matter what the price—and there is no 
shoe made that wears as well as Regals at anything 
like the price. Always and only $3.50— direct from 
tannery to consumer—no unnecessary profits. 

Regal Shoes made of King Calf, King Kid. All 
shapes —all sizes —all widths —always $3.50, never 
more, never less. Write to-day for our handsome 
Shoe Book FREE. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 
M. O. Box 200 BOSTON, MASS. 
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a. “Ezybed”’ Kapok Mattress 


and you only have to pay the $14.00 after you have tried 
the mattress 30 nights, as we ship them anywhere express 
prepaid on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial, No money in ad- 
vance. Send for our free booklet, ‘* i'zybeds of Kapok.’’ 
We send a 20 x 20 inch couch pillow, Oriental covering, for 
$1.00. If you are in a hurry for a mattress send exact 
measurement of your bed and we will express mattress 
at once. Regular sizes and prices as follows: 

4 ft.6in., 4 ft. 4 in., 4 ft. 2 in. wide, $14 each. 4 ft. wide, $12. 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, $11. 3 ft. wide, $9.25. 2 ft. 6 in. wide, $7.50. 
The Bohnert-Brunsman Co., Dept. M, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IS IMPOSSI 


i 
Price $5.50 
You can pay $10.00 for a Revolver and be no better satis- 
fied than with an ¥ 


IVER JOHNSON 


for $5.50. Our guarantee back of every one. Ask 
your dealer. Sent to any address, prepaid, on receipt 
of price, cash with order. = 


Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of the well-known Iver Fohnson 
Bicycles, Guns and Revolvers. 


N.Y. SALESROOMS: Established 1871. 
99 Chambers Street. Catalogues Free. 


The Confidence 
given a horse shod with 


GOODYEAR AKRON 
OPEN SHOES 


enables him to strike out fearlessly at 
HIS BEST PACE, 

The only rubber horseshoe con- 
structed on hygienic principles. 

Cures all hoof troubles. 


Prevents Slipping and Insures the 
Safety of the Rider 


All good horseshoers 
put thent on. 
Booklet for the name 
of your horseshoer. 
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aily memo, pad \ 
dar for 1902, toanyone 
in business or in an 
office, for two 2-cent 
stamps (just the post- 
age). To anyone else} 
for tive 2-cent stamps, 
Give name of concern 
and business. Address 
‘¢Pad Calendar P” 
964, N.Y. 


TO ANY BOY 


Who answers this notice THE SATURDAY EVENING Post will 
send, ENTIRELY WITHOUT CHARGE, 10 copies of next week's 
issue of the magazine, to be sold at Five Cents each. After that, 
all the copies you want at the special wholesale price, with, the 
privilege of returning unsold copies at the price paid for them. 


In addition to the profits enrned we will give to 

the 100 boys who do the best work in January ~ 
100 premiums, consisting of watches, bicyeles, 7 
ete; or if you prefer, the amount of ensh at 
which they are valued in the printed list. 


If you will try the plan send a postal and receive everything — 
necessary. a 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


+ Do You Write Ads? 


Send today for invaluable information — FREE 
HARPER SYNDICATE Columbus, Ohio ——— 


A Specially Strong Program for 1902 


A FEW 
William J. Bryan, 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. 


PILGRIM PUBLISHING 


THE PILGRIM 


A MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


Edited by Willis J. Abbot 


The Only Magazine of Its Kind Published in the World 


CONTRIBUTORS 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Hawthorne, Ira D, Sankey, Sylvester Baxter, Mayor S. M. Jones, Henry Seton Merri- 
man, Julia Holmes Smith, Prof. Edward W. Bemis, 
Townsend, Stephen Bonsal, Clara Morris, Henry 
Westover Alden, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Stewart 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


‘Something for Everybody to Read 


Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Julian 


Ernest H. Crosby, Edward W. 
. Lioyd, Henry George, Jr., Cynthia 
dward White. 


10 CENTS A COPY 


Send for Sample Copy. 


CO. Battle Creek, Mich. _ 
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WINTER FICTION FEATURES 


The Best Magazine THIS is what we intend to make THE SATURDAY EVENING 

Post for 1902 if effort and money can achieve that end. 
The greatest American men of affairs, the most brilliant story- 
The finest magazine plant in the world will admit of our printing the 
edition of four hundred thousand copies weekly, toward which we are rapidly growing. 
will permit us to present two-colored covers weekly. 
which comes fifty-two times a year, and you can get it for the same price as one which appears only 
once a month—one dollar the year by subscription. 
fiction features, which will appear within the next two or three months 
we shall give you an idea of what some of our features and general articles are to be. 
subscription at once that you may not miss any of these important numbers. 


in the Country 


tellers are going to help us. 


(1 Bubliihtny Company, PAtletetphia 


The Copper 


LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON 


Four more of these letters, which have proved one of 
the most popular of recent features, are to appear in 
winter numbers of the magazine. They are from John 
Graham, an old Chicago pork packer, to his son Pierre- 
pont, who has just left Harvard College, and is begin- 
ning work in earnest as an eight-dollar clerk in the 
old man’s packing-house. 


SOPHOMORES ABROAD 


No one who is fond of a jolly, witty story will miss 
reading these tales by the author of The Diary of a 
Harvard Freshman. They deal with the adventures of 
two innocents abroad—two young college men who be- 
come separated from their families and have amusing 
adventures all over Europe. There are three of these 
stories yet to appear. 


By CHARLES Macome FLANDRAU 


THE PLANT AT HIGH GROVE 


The Plant at High Grove is the title of a short serial 
by Will Payne. The timeliness of this novelette, dealing 
with the trust question, gives it an importance quite 
aside from its story-interest. 


Remember, THE POST is an illustrated magazine 


This page allows mention of but a few of many new 
a condensed list. 
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Next week 
Renew your 


Hing— —By Henry K. Webster 


JOINT AUTHOR WITH SAMUEL MERWIN 
OF CALUMET “K” 


The Copper King is a powerful business 
serial of timely interest. The central figure 
is a self-made man, who is trying to unite the 
warring copper producers into a great trust. 
It is an illuminating study of the building of 
a trust. A powerful love story makes it 
doubly absorbing. 


THOMPSON’S PROGRESS 


Four more stories in this popular series have yet to 
appear. Each story is complete in itself, and is devoted 
to an adventure, helping on the advancement of the 
young poacher, who becomes a great mill owner and a 
peer of the realm. 


By CUTCLIFFE HYNE 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 


Two miniature romances: 
Mistress Jean Cameron— The story of a Scotch lass who 
goes to the wars and has strange adventures. 
The Lieutenant and the Princess —A love story in which 
an American Naval Officer and a German Princess are 
hero and heroine. 


Sinful PecK-—By Morgan 


STORIES BY BRET HARTE 


Bret Harte will contribute to early issues some new and 
stirring stories of Colonel Starbottle and other Califor- 
nians whom he has made famous. 


The Salving of the Beloochistan 


The story of a feud between two rival wrecking com- 
panies and how it ended. By Arthur E. McFarlane. 


On Good Children Street 
A tale of old New Orleans. By Mrs. WM. E. M. Davis. 


The Luck of the Horseshoe 


A Pullman car love story. By General Charles King. 


Rupert, the Resembler 


An inimitably droll burlesque on The Prisoner of 
Zenda. By Bret Harte. 


The Heroism of Surrender Peaslove 
A humorous account of a Cape Cod love affair. By 
Joe Lincoln. 
The Song of the Siren 


The story of a young inventor and his terrible inven- 
tion. By Stanley Waterloo. 


William Allen White 


The author of A Most Lamentable Comedy has written 
for the magazine an equally striking and characteristic 
tale of Western life. 


Sinful Peck is the hero of a number of in- 
dependent tales by the most popular teller of 
sea stories in America. These rattling tales 
follow Sinful to the ends of the earth, and re- 
count his adventures in company with his 
old shipmates, Seldom Helward, Poopdeck 
Cahill, Turkey Twain, Gunner Meagher and 
Big Pig Monahan. 


How to Send The Post as 
a Christmas Present 


Send one dollar, together with your name and 
the name and address of the friend whom you 
wish to remember, to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, and on Christmas morning that 
friend will receive a handsomely engraved 
Christmas card, conveying your greetings to 
him, and saying that through your kindness 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST will be mailed 
to him every week during the coming year. 
There is no other way in which you can buy so 
much in quantity and quality with your Christ- 
mas money, or make it count for so much. 
The Letters from a Self- Made Merchant to 


It will be sent without 
charge, laste you ask to have a copy mailed 
with the announcement of your gift of a sub- 
scription to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


TALES BY MAX ADELER 


Frictional Electricity — A droll story of the love affairs of 
a plumber and his inquisitive friend, who flirted with 
the natural sciences. : 

The Great Natural Healer— Being the confession «of an 
unfortunate traveler, whose fatal-gift of healing made 
him a doctor in spite of himself. 


BY JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


The Making of a Statesman—A Southern story of love 
and self-sacrifice. Complete in two parts 


STORIES FOR SPORTSMEN 


The Old Man’s Fishing and Fish Magic are two out-of-door 
stories that will appeal to every man and boy who ever 
baited a hook or casta fly. By Arthur E. Mcrarlane. 


BY ROBERT GRANT 
An unusually clever tale by the author of Searchlight 
Letters. 
BALLADS OF THE DRIVE 
These are some stirring story-poems which picture 
the rugged, dangerous life of the woodsmen of the Maine 


logging camps. By Holman F. Day, author of Ballads 
of the Banks. 


Robertson 


HUMOROUS STORIES 


Two Tales of the Humors of the Sea 


The Crazy Compass and The Bewitchment of the 
Natchez. By W. L. Alden. 


The Moving Wheels of Pulverhook 
A bright story of a rough and ready Western inventor. 
By Hayden Carruth. 


When Greek Meets Greek 


A midocean comedy of love at cross-purposes. By 
Vance Thonipson. 


The Sociability of Lemon’s Bear 
A ‘‘nature story,’’ the truth of which is not guaranteed. 
By Arthur Stringer. 
The Judgment of Paris 
The wooing of a dusky Helen in the colored ‘‘400,”’ 
By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 


The Great Gulf Stream Syndicate 


A tale of an embryo trust builder and how he made 
his start in business. By George Hibbard. 


The Faces of the Children 
A serio-comic tale of a successful poet. Ay 
Osbourne, author of Love While You Wait. 


An Object of Value and Virtue 


A jolly English story of some voungsters who ran an 
innocent lottery. By &. Nesbit, author of The Would- 
begoods. 
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Will contribute important 
papers to early numbers. 


By William Allen 
White 


- The Farmer Up-to-date—Mr. 
William Allen White in this clever paper 
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tells of the actual conditions prevailing > } 


among the progressive, well-to-do farm- 
ers of the West. 

Other Papers—Mr. White will 
be a frequent contributor to the maga- 
zine. He will tell in its columns some 
new stories of Kansas life and draw 
more of his striking character sketches 
of the men in the public eye. 


EE 9 


Photography for 
Amateurs 


An important feature of the magazine 
is an advanced course (now appearing) 
for amateurs in artistic photography. 
Recent progress in photography has 
enabled almost any one to take a fairly 
good picture; but only a small propor- 
tion of the army of amateurs are capable 
of thoroughly artistic work. In these 
practical papers Miss Zaida Ben-Ytisuf 
explains all the little points which 
make the difference between good and 
bad work. 
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Ex-President Grover Cleveland 


Features of Early 
Winter Numbers 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST wishes you a Happy New Year. And 
at the same time it suggests that the magazine itself is able to do much 
toward the fulfillment of the wish. Entering upon a new year with new 
strength and increased prosperity it has laid out a program which will 
make it the most interesting and readable magazine in the country. 


If your subscription is about to expire a prompt renewal will prevent 
your missing some of the most important issues of the year —containing 
valuable and timely special articles, and the opening installments of new 
serials. Early renewal is urged because we shall not be able to supply 
back numbers. 


Last week we published a page of short-story titles. Below is a 
condensed list of general articles that are to appear within a few weeks. 


PAPERS BY 
SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


Russia’s March to the Pa- 
cific. Day by day the Czar is ex- 
tending his dominion and pushing 
his boundaries to the © Eastward. 
In an absorbingly interesting way 
this paper describes Russia’s march 
to the Pacific. 


The Inevitable War. War be- 
tween Russia and Japan is inevitable, 
says Senator Beveridge. Racial 
hatred between the two nations is 
intense. Each side knows that war 
must come, and each side is preparing 
for the conflict. The attitude of each 
to the other is brilliantly set forth in 
this significant article, 


Ina recent series of papers Senator 
Beveridge told, from personal obser- 
vation, what Russia is doing in 
Manchuria— how, by peaceful meth- 
ods, she is annexing a great empire. 
In a new series of articles Mr. 
Beveridge will give an inside view 
of Eastern policies and politics. 


AA Diplomatic Game for an 
Empire. This paper is an extraor- 
dinary account of Russia’s dealings 
with Japan—a masterly explanation 
of the diplomacy which robbed Japan 
of the fruits of her victory over China, 
made an ally of Germany and out- 
witted Downing street. 


TO YOUNG MEN 
IN BUSINESS 


The editors of THz SATURDAY EVENING Post are arranging to have 
the men who are at the top in your particular business assist you to a better 
position. Ina series of papers soon to appear they will tell you about the 
things that helped them when they were beginners. They will give the 
names of books, carefully selected from the literature of their business, which 
will supplement what you learn in the office and factory, and so help you to 
quicker advancement by increasing your value to your employer. 


THE HOME 
COLLEGE COURSE 


This course of study has been planned by a special faculty of university 
professors to meet the needs of young men and women who have not been 
to college. Haphazard study is of but little value; but systematic reading 
along clearly defined lines has made highly educated men of thousands who 
never saw a college or university. 

There will be courses in Literature, Science, History, Politics, Economics 
and English Composition. 


These courses will form a permanent department. They will tell young 
people just how to set to work and how to get the greatest return for their 
labor. Each course will be in charge of one of the leading professors of a 
great university. Pains will be taken to answer fully and helpfully the 
questions and inquiries of all who take this course. This department will 
begin a few weeks hence. 
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U.S, 
Senator : j 
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Cabinets and Cabinet-Mak- 
ing — Hon. Charles Emory Smith has 
written for the magazine a timely paper 
on Cabinets and Cabinet-Making. This 
article is based on information and 
illustrations which have come to the 
author’s personal knowledge. 


William McHinley—A series of 
papers in which Postmaster-General 
Smith tells of his long acquaintance 
with the late President, and shows by 
reminiscences the personal characteris- 
tics of his distinguished friend. 


By Nat Goodwin 

Mr. Nat C. Goodwin, the popular 
actor, is at work on a series of bright 
articles dealing with the experiences of 
a comedian. These clever papers are 
full of amusing anecdotes and funny 
adventures. 


Presence of Mind on the 
Stage —A bright paper, in which some 
leading actors and actresses tell about 
the tight places they have been in, 

There will be several other articles 
devoted to players and singers. 


Two Views of Poe 


Two papers by two men who saw 
different sides of the great poet and 
story teller—Richard Henry Stoddard 
and Eugene L. Didier, author of the 
Standard Life of Poe. 

These articles throw new light on the 
curious personality of one of the greatest 
of American men of letters. é 
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Gunner Meagher 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBES 


Poop-Deck Cahill 


IME had dealt kindly with Captain Jackson. There 
were a few deep lines in his weather-worn face and a 
sprinkling of silver in his hair, but he carried his» 

“six-foot-six’’ of bone and muscle as erect as in youth, his 
stride was springy as ever, and his gray eyes seemed to have 


an added keenness coming of the 
years. None would have thought, as 
he paced the poop-deck beside his 
seasoned second officer, that there 
was a difference of thirty years in 
their ages, even though Mr. Brown 
had one of those wrinkled, good- 
humored, quizzical faces that look 
the same at twenty as at fifty. Mr. 
Brown was thirty years old, the 
Captain sixty. 

It was about four bells of the 
morning watch, and the Captain had 
risen early to observe the condition 
of his big ship after the first night 
out with an unproven crew, more 
than half of whom had been hoisted 
aboard drunk or drugged on the pre- 
ceding evening, and less than half of 
whom might be sailors. Forthe new 
Seamen’s Law reducing allotment of 
wages to one month’s pay had just 
gone into effect, and coincident with 
its going into effect had come a strike 
‘of the Sailors—or rather of the 
crimps who controlled them —to raise 
this one month’s pay to an amount 
on which an honest crimp could do 
business — he being the favored cred- 
itor to whom the pay was allotted. 
On account of this strike Captain 
Jackson had dealt with a “‘scab”’ 
crimp, an outlawed wolf of the pack, 
who had delivered the goods as per 
contract, but had not guaranteed that 
they were sailors. 


The slovenly condition of the sails. 


and running gear was evidence to 
Captain Jackson that very few of the 
dozen men that had made sail through 
the night, and who now, under a 
“ bosun,’’ were weariedly drying the 
wet deck forward, were seamen. 
Nothing was taut or in place, ropes 
were coiled up back-handed, or 
bunched together in heaps, and aloft 
to’galantsails, royals and skysails 
were stil] on the yards. As Mr. 
Brown had just explained, the exas- 
perated and exhausted first mate had 
given it up at four in the morning, 
going to his berth to rest until the 
others of the crew were sober, when 
some might be found fit to be trusted 
aloft. 

“Have to thump any o’ them?”’’ 
asked the Captain. 

““Some, sir,’’ replied Mr. Brown. 
“Mr. Becker ran foul 0’ most of ’em, 
and—see that fat lobster at the 
wheel? Well, I jolted him in the 
first watch. Asked me what county 
I come from. Now, I’m all that’s 
bad, but I’m not Irish. Yet he’s the 
only sailor man I found among ’em.”’ 

Captain Jackson turned and looked 
at the helmsman. He was a man 
past middle life, with a round, 
smiling countenance and well-kept 
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Sinful Peck Big Pig Monahan 
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mustache. He was very short of stature, but of immense 


“That man’s no sailor,’ 
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Seldom Helward 


’ 


remarked the skipper; ‘‘ he can’t 


girth. He stood with legs far apart, and steered the ship go aloft with that displacement.” 


with an easy twirling of the wheel that bespoke familiarity 
with the work, but he returned the Captain’s stare with an  aloft.’’ 
assurance not easily acquired at sea. 


“No — no — not for me,” he muttered 


~ _— ee 


““ But he is, Captain. 


And he’s the only man who did go 


As the Captain studied the man’s cheerful face the left 


eye in it closed in a deliberate wink. 

““What!’’ roared the Captain, ad- 
vancing. ‘‘ What’s that for?’’ 

“ What's what for?’’ answered the 
helmsman impudently as he shifted 
the wheel, after a glance at the com- 
pass. 

““What?’’ again thundered the 
Captain. ‘‘ That the way you speak 
to me? Hey? You say ‘sir’ wher 
you answer me, or an officer. D’y 
hear?’* 

‘All nighticsiinageoik wits usit.. 
replied the unmoved sailor. ‘‘ What 
can I do for you, sir?”’ 

“You’re a rare bird,’’ said the 
astonished Captain, ‘‘ but you’ve 
something to learn, I see. What'd 
you wink at me for?” 

The little man looked the big man 
steadily in the eye and said, softly 
and slowly: ‘‘To make little boys 
ask questions.’’ 

Obviously no self-respecting mas- 
ter of a two-thousand-ton ship could 
brook this. Captain Jackson, red in 
the face and choking with rage, 
sprang toward him with fist clenched 
and drawn back to strike; but he 
halted as the intended victim raised 
his hand warningly and quietly said: 
“Don’t strike a man at the wheel — 
don’t you dare.’’ 

Shipboard etiquette, modified by 
the unseemly and quite unnecessary 
meddling of Underwriters, has long 
exempted the man at the wheel from 
anything harsher than verbal rebuke; 
and Captain Jackson remembered in 
time. He turned to the second mate, 
and said sharply: ‘‘Send another 
man to the wheel.’”’ 

“But there’s not another man on 
deck who can steer, Captain,’’ said 
the officer. 

‘“There’s a whole draft 0’ good 
sailor men in their bunks, Cappen,”’ 
volunteered the helmsman serenely. 
“Slept all night. Rouse ’em out.’’ 

Had the advice come from a legit- 
imate quarter Captain Jackson might 
have followed it. As it was he glared 
at the man for a moment, then walked 
forward to the break of the poop, 
breathing hoarsely in the effort to 
contain himself. The second mate 
tarried long enough to say to the 
helmsman: “ You’re c’mittin’ sui- 
cide. Keep your tongue quiet.’’ 

But the cheerful face expanded to 
a reassuring smile, and Mr. Brown 
followed the Captain, grinning in 
spite of himself. 

‘““It beats me,’’ sputtered the 
Captain; ‘‘ beats anything I ever saw 
—no—one crowd—in the Almena 
——¥’’ He paused,‘and the anger in 
his face gave way to an expression of 
moody meditation. 


) 


“The Almena!”’ 
said the second mate 


wonderingly; ‘“were 
you aboard that ship, 
sirees 


‘“ Ves, I was mate of 
her —thirty years ago. 
Mr. Becker, down be- 
low, was second mate; 
we've held together 
since — off and on.’’ 

“JT wasa baby at 
the time, sir, but I’ve 
heard of that voyage 
in every ship I’ve 


PP penson sailed in. How was 
beds é it? They took charge, 

; ‘ didn’t they?” 
‘*Ves—at Callao. They were schooner sailors from the 
Lakes, but we clubbed ’em into shape on the way out. Then 


they got our guns at Callao, and took the ship to sea with 
twelve visitors —skippers and mates—aboard. They nearly 
killed us— made us holystone the deck and eat fo’castle grub 
—and hammered the daylights out of us all.’’ 

“But what became of ’em?’’ 

‘Lord knows. Hung, maybe, long ago. They turned the 
visitors adrift in one of the boats and took the ship around to 
New York — how they did it I couldn’t make out; but they 
navigated, somehow. Dismasted her off Hatteras, and the 
Harbor Police nabbed ’em at Quarantine. But that’s the last 
heard of ’em. Got away from the police boat, somehow, on 
the way up the Bay. Oh, they were a whole Sunday-school.’’ 

“Didn't the Captain kill himself —or something?’’ asked 
Mr. Brown. 

‘“No, poor devil, but might as well. Benson was a very 
sensitive man, and couldn’t stand the ridicule. He wrecked 
his ship next voyage, and they say he wasn’t quite himself. 
At any rate, he lost his grip after that. I had him mate one 
voyage after I got command, but he wouldn’t let the stuff 
alone. It’s twenty years since I heard of him; then he was 
second mate of a brigantine. No good at all.’’ 

‘“Funny—seems to me —that they should take the ship 
home, instead o’ beachin’ her as most mutineers do.”’ 

‘“Oh, they were a funny lot; thought they were within the 
law, merely asserting their rights as citizens; yet they were 
the worst outlaws that ever got together. And their nick- 
names fitted them. What d’you think of Seldom Helward 
for a name, and Big Pig Monahan, and Poop-Deck Cahill, and 
Sinful Peck? They werethe leading spirits. Then there was 
Mocassey Gill, and Tosser Galvin, and Ghost O’Brien, and — 
I’ve most forgotten them all, but I’d remember if I heard. 
Oh, yes, I’d remember.’’ 

The second mate grinned again and glanced aft at the 
helmsman, whose lips were now pursed into a pucker, as 
though he were whistling softly as he steered. 

““What would you do, Captain, if you found that same 
crowd in your forecastle?’’ 

““Turn back and land ’em. Once is enough for me. But 
—no fear; they were young, and not long for this wicked 
world. By the way, did you search the men’s dunnage?”’ 

“No, sir, there wasn’t time, and they were pretty dopy and 
helpless. We haven’t even picked the watches.”’ 

“You took chances, nevertheless. Speak to Mr. Becker, 
and see to it if I forget to tell him. Get ’em out at one bell 
and take away all sheath-knives and whisky. There goes 
seven bells.’’ 

The man at the wheel had struck the bell, and while Mr. 
Brown stepped down the poop-ladder to call his superior the 
Captain walked aft to the wheel. A glance at the compass 
showed the ship directly on her course, and he looked into 
the helmsman’s face, which had assumed an expression of 
respectful gravity. 

‘““Captain,’’ he said, “‘ you must pardon the seeming flip- 
pancy and irreverence in my manner and tone just now. I 
assure you, sir, it was due solely to the exhilarating influence 
of the fresh morning air, not to any disrespect——’’ 

““What!’’ gasped the Captain, amazed at the diction. 

“T had no wish to embarrass or disconcert you, sir. 
will you be kind enough, Captain, to take charge 
of this satchel for the voyage?’’ He reached 
under the wheel-box and produced a hand-bag of 
costly make and material which he extended 
toward the Captain. ‘‘It contains my valuables, 
and as there is a rough crowd forward I should 
like it cared for. I require no receipt.”’ 

“What the—— Who the devil are you? 
You’re no sailor.’’ Captain Jackson had mechan- 
ically taken the bag, noticing that the man’s hand ~ 
was soft and white as a clergyman’s. 

‘An able seaman, sir,’’ he answered proudly. 
““Put me through any test questions you like, sir.’’ 

““ Box the compass.’’ 

“Yes, sir. Nothe, nothe and by east; nothe, 
nothe east; nothe Hg 

“That'll do. Which side does the maintopsail 
halyards lead down?”’ 

“Starboard side, sir. 

“You’re it, all right. 
ing me lip?”’ 

““My happy disposition, sir. 
to say A 

Bib} what your.mother said. I’ll give you 
an unhappy disposition ’fore I’m through wi’ you.” 

Captain Jackson, carrying the hand-bag, de- 
scended to his breakfast, and when eight bells 
sounded, half an hour later, reappeared with his 
first officer, both emerging by the forward cabin 
door and climbing the poop-steps to the lee alley. 
Here they paused, the Captain looking forward at 
the men flocking near the forecastle, Mr. Becker 


And 


Fore and mizzen to port.”’ 
What d’ye mean by giv- 


My mother used 
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eying the man at the wheel with a disapproving stare which 
said plainly that he had just heard evil report of him. The 
helmsman did not wink, nor even return the stare. His 
mood may have changed, but there certainly was menace in 
the attitude of the mate (one long arm akimbo on his hip, 
the other supporting his chin as he leaned against the house), 
and in his scowling, sullen face, hairy almost to his eyes. 
He was no taller than was the helmsman, but there was no 
fat on his bones, and he made up for lack of height in breadth 
of shoulder and length of arm. 

A gray-haired, decrepit and watery-eyed man was sham- 
bling aft, followed by Mr. Brown. Heclimbed the steps, low- 
ered his head in a jerky salute as he passed the Captain and 
mate—who merely glanced at him—and went to the wheel. 
Here he received more attention. As Mr. Brown joined his 
superiors, remarking that the men forward were ugly, and 
that he had found trouble in getting one to relieve the wheel, 
the fat man, having relinquished the spokes to his successor 
and given him the course, was staring him in the eyes with a 
growing smile of delight. Then he clapped the aged wreck 
on his emaciated shoulders and said jovially: “‘ Hello, 
Benson, And is it really you?—you, too!”’ 

“G’wan out o’ this,’? whined the old man, ‘‘an’ lemme 
‘Jone. Wh)’ are ye, annyhow?’’ But the fat man was pro- 
ceeding forward along the alley, chuckling as he went. 

‘“ Thought so, Captain,’’ remarked Mr. Becker, taking his 
elbow off the house and wheeling around. ‘‘ That’s Benson 
—old Captain Benson, o’ the Almena. Don’t you know 
him?”’ 

““What!’’ exclaimed the Captain, looking aft at the new 
helmsman. ‘‘ Yes—no, hardly—yes, it is! Sure enough. 
What a come-down! —here, though — wait.’’ 

The fat man was passing; the Captain collared him, shook 
him vigorously for a few moments, then, holding him at 
arm’s length and marching him toward the steps, kicked 
him solidly and viciously while he squirmed and cursed; then, 
giving him a push and releasing him, he lifted him bodily, 
with a final kick, over the break of the poop and down clear 
of the steps to the main deck. The man was too fat to be 
badly hurt, but he bounded to his feet and Jooked up with his 
eyes blazing with anger. 

‘“More’n one way to skin a cat,’’ remarked the Captain 
calmly. ‘‘ We don’t often hit the man at the wheel, but we 
hit other men. Take yourself forrard now, and—no more 0’ 
your lip, or you’ll wish yourself dead ’fore long.’’ 

“Will I?” snarled the victim. ‘‘ Will I? Not much— 
not till I’ve had you in jail for a while. That goes down 
against you, Capt’n Jackson. D’you know the new law, you 
purblind fool? The Amendment to Section Forty-six- 
hundred-and-eleven of the Revised Statutes says that flog- 
ging and all other form of corporal punishment are hereby 
prohibited on board——’’ 

He was interrupted. At a sign from the Captain the 
second mate had sprung off the poop, landing on his shoulders 
and throwing him to the deck; then began a sequence of 
punchings, chokings and cursings which did not end until the 
little fat man had been worried along the deck and hurled 
headlong among a group of the newly aroused men near the 
forward house. These received him with open arms—some 
of which arms terminated in fists—and, in a milder degree, 
continued the punishment. As the crew was not yet officially 
““turned to,’’ and as this operation promised to require the 
moral influence of the combined afterguard, Mr. Brown dig- 
nifiedly turned his back on the dispute and hurried aft, find- 
ing the Captain and first mate interviewing the new helms- 
man, who, though his bloodless body shivered under its rags 


ce 


— there certainly was menace 
in the attitude of the mate 


i 


in the keen March 

wind, yet stood erect 

with a dignity born 

of a better past, and : 
looked his _ interloc- < 
utors squarely in the ‘i 
eyes. 

“Yes, sir,’? he was A 
saying as the second ; 
mate drew near; “‘ it é. 
was that voyage that : 

did the business for Zi 6s j 
me. I never heard the ; j Wy 
last of it, and, one 

thing with another — ee Ay, 

bad luck and all— 
well, sir, here I am 
fore the mast.’’ 

“* Hadn’t—ahem—a—hadn’t whisky something to do 
with it?’’ inquired Captain Jackson, a little uneasily. ; 
“Of course, Capt’n; but—you were mate, not skipper, 
and it may. not have hit you so hard. But when every crew 
flings it at you, when boys in thestreet yell at you, when your 
own wife laughs at you, what will you do? You’ll drink, 
sooner or later, sir. Yes, and Mr. Becker would drink. Any 
man would, sir.’’ His voice had taken on the whining tone, 

and he dropped his glance to the compass card. 

“Well, Benson — yes— well——”’ The Captain seemed 
somewhat embarrassed at thus addressing his old skipper — 
‘“ Wait a few days; brace up, and get it out o’ yon, and I’ll 
see if I can’t use you aft.’’ . 

“Thank ye, sir,’’ said Benson, his watery eyes lighting; 
‘and, say, Capt’n, I’m not an alarmist, but I was struck by 
the voice o’ the man I relieved. He knew me, too, and do 
you know, sir, he reminded me o’ Sinful Peck? ’Member 
him, sir?’’ 

‘* Sinful Peck! —the little sawed-off chief devil 0’ them all! 
Why didn’t I think! Of course—there’s something familiar 

” 4 
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The Captain looked forward and saw the small fat man in 
the weather main rigging vociferating angrily to some one 
out of sight on the main deck beneath him, and the two bosuns 
and the cook coming hurriedly up the poop-steps, looking 
back as they came. Both bosuns carried belaying-pins, and 
the cook — a colored brother — was picking fragments of food — 
from his hair and clothing. And, as though aware of coming: 
trouble, diagnosed from the forward cabin door, the steward 
now appeared at the after-companion with three double- 
barreled shotguns and three belts of cartridges, while the 
carpenter, with a bleeding nose, followed the cook and bosuns 
up the steps. The Captain and two mates silently buckled 
on the belts handed by the steward, took a gun each, and 
mounting the house went forward to the monkey-rail, where 
they joined the three fugitives. 

‘* Devil of a crowd, sir,’’ said one of the bosuns; ‘“‘ can’t do 
anything with them.’’ Though not really disfigured he looked 
the worse for wear. 

‘“ An’ I nebber see such men, sah,’’ said the cook earnestly ; 
‘“dey won’t eat dey b’eakfas’. Dey frow all dat hash at 
mien 

The carpenter, busy with his nose, made no comment. 

Captain Jackson and his officers looked over the monkey- 
rail, on which they nonchalantly rested their guns, the muz- 
zles slightly depressed. Clustered near the main hatch and 
looking aft curiously were the men who had been working 
forward—an unkempt and seedy muster of life’s failures, the 
material from which the native American deep-water sailor is 
usually developed. Directly underneath, and looking up at 
the guns, the sight of which had evidently halted them, were 
thirteen scowling ragamuffins in all stages of disarray. A 
few wore greasy caps or slouch hats, the rest were bareheaded. 
Here and there a tightly buttoned canvas jacket masked a hia- 
tus beneath. One man, dressed in a complete suit of washed- 
out oilskins, shivered palpably —but not in fear, as was evi- 
denced by his red hair tinged with gray, his Roman nose, his 
bushy, arching eyebrows, and the threatening pose of his body, 
bent back and to the right with an iron belaying-pin extended 
at arm’s length. Two men were in their stocking feet; one 
was without even stockings, and three others owned a boot 
apiece, not one a mate for any of the others. The clothing of 
all was greasy, tarry, patched and frazzled, most of it con- 
structed from canvas and blankets, and not a garment among 
them fitting its wearer. One man, with trousers ending near 
his knees, was a giant as large as the Captain, and, aside from 
his gray hair and a cast in one eye, was a perfect model of 
virile manhood. Others were stoop-shouldered and bent, 
and a few were nearly as corpulent as the man in the main 
rigging. All were middle-aged or elderly men, and on each 
face was a common expression of intelligence, resentment 
and disgust. 

Captain Jackson Jooked them over, and grew pale as he 
looked. 

“Oh, you’re up against the real thing now,’’ sang out the 
man in the rigging. ‘‘ You won’t mistreat Captain Jackson 
and Mr. Becker. Not much—not while they’ve got guns, 
you pack o’ wolves.”’ 

‘“Now, Sinful, shut up,’’ called the big giant, ‘‘ and 
Seldom ’’—this to the Roman-nosed man in oilskins — “‘ just 
lower that belayin’-pin. We’ll talk this over with the skip- 
per ’fore we take action. What does this mean, anyhow, 
Jackson?” he said, looking up at the Captain. 

“What does what mean?’’ answered the Captain slowly, 
ignoring the insolence in the use of his name without his title. 

“Oh, you know us well enough. Why are we here, 
shanghaied in a bunch aboard your ship? Are you a party to 
it? Haven’t you had enough o’ this crowd?”’ : 

““Candidly, I have. I know you all, though two or three 
appear to be missing —in jail, I suppose. But you wouldn’t 
have signed with me if I had been in the shipping office, and | 
as for being a party to shanghaiing you, if such is the case, 


why —well, I’d go to a hotter region for a crew first. What 

““We want you to turn back and put us ashore,’’ said the 
spokesman firmly. ‘‘ We didn’t sign your articles, and 
_you’ve no earthly right ——’’ 
“Yes, they did, Capt’n,’’ interrupted the man in the rig- 
ging. ‘‘ Yesterday afternoon—they all signed. They were 
all drunk, but they signed. Get out your articles and you’ll 
find their names, every one.’’ 

The Roman-nosed man whirled in his tracks and sent the 
belaying-pin flying toward him, but it missed and went over- 
board. 

_ “T haven’t seen the articles since they were returned to 
me,’’ answered the Captain, ‘‘ and I don’t know who signed. 
I merely paid a shipping master for twenty-five men, and he 
signed and delivered them—mostly drunk. If you signed 
my articles I am within the law in compelling you to finish 
ie voyage. Understand that.’’ 

_ ‘© They all signed, Capt’n,’’ yelled the fat man. 
the articles.’’ 

““Steward,’’ said the Captain, turning to that functionary, 
_ who had joined them with more arms and ammunition, 
' “bring up the ship’s articles from my desk.’’ 

' ‘Yes, sir.’”? The steward handed two Winchester rifles 
and two revolvers to the carpenter, cook and two bosuns, and 
_ hastened below, while Captain Jackson beckoned his first 
_ mate to one side. 

“It’s them, all right,’’ said the latter with doubt and 
anxiety in his face. ‘‘ What’s to be done, sir?’’ 

The Captain looked him steadily in the eyes as though 
hoping to find there the answer to the embarrassing question. 
““T hardly know,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ I haven’t the slight- 
est doubt that they were shanghaied, in spite of what Sinful 
says. That man would swear his own mother into jail. 
Let’s see the articles.’’ 

The steward had arrived. The Captain took the folded 
paper from him and opened it on the monkey-rail. 

“Come aft, here, all of you,’’ he called to the group amid- 
ships, and this dozen of men slouched toward the others. 
““Stand over to one side by yourselves,’’ he added as his 
-eye ran down the list of names—and, when they had 
grouped themselves apart: ‘‘ Answer to your names as I read 
them.’’ 

He read off twelve names distinctly, but not one was 
answered. All were commonplace names—some foreign, 
_ some English. ; 

: ‘Did you men,’”’ said the Captain, addressing the dozen, 
“sign in this ship for the voyage to Singapore and back?’’ 
All protested that they had not. They were drunk on the 
_ day before; they had been promised work up the State; they 
were hungry and had been entertained; they had been struck 
down in the darkness. None had been told of going in a 

_ ship, and none desired to go. 
| ““Now for the rest,’’ said the Captain, interrupting the 

clamor of the dozen. ‘‘ Sinful Peck.’’ 

““Here,’’ joyously shouted the fat man. 
“Big Pig Monahan.’’ 
_  “That’s a name I haven’t been called by for twenty 
years,’’ said the giant spokesman. ‘‘ What’s it doing there? 
I didn’t write it.’’ 

““Moccassey Gill.’’ 

““Reckon that’s me,’’ said the barefooted man. 

““Seldom Helward.’’ 

The Roman-nosed man nodded as the Captain glanced 
_ down at him, then turned a menacing eye on Sinful in the 
_ ‘rigging. 

‘ “* Poop-Deck Cahill.’’ 

“Here,’’? answered one of the shirtless men in a quiet, 

respectful voice. ‘‘ And, Captain,’’ he added, ‘‘ I don’t doubt 
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ing spectacle. It is the climax of the cut-and-dried in 
American politics. Down in the township—the unit 

of political life from which “‘ all blessings flow ’’—it has been 
_ decided by a count of noses that the same old crowd of fellows 
will go to the county convention, and although gentlemen 
present may make some show of inadvertence in choosing the 
delegates, the same fellows always go up to the county-seat 
who have gone since the memory runneth not to the contrary. 
At the county convention these delegates meet other delegates, 
and the convention chooses about the same old crowd to go 
to the Congressional convention that has been going since the 
War, and in the Congressional convention the delegates find 
their old friends, who have all come up from other county 
conventions, where in each of which there was a merry roar 
when the convention adjourned fifteen minutes to give the 
chairman time to appoint his committees that every soul in 
the house knew the chairman had in his inside coat pocket. 
So at the Congressional district convention the crowd laughs 
at the cut-and-dried, but respects it— which is the American 
way of treating tradition—and the convention creaks its 
mechanical way along the course of business and names one 
of its own men as a candidate for Congress. This man has 
_had the cut-and-dried ground into his soul. When he goes 
into the Lower House of Congress he is prepared to kotow to 
the rules, to speak only when he is spoken to, and to regard 
as a sacred thing the little white slips of paper containing 
resolutions, which the Speaker sends out to members before 
he recognizes them in the organization of the House. A 
Member of Congress would think of walking stark naked 
_down Pennsylvania Avenue before he would think of offering 
a resolution at the opening of Congress unless he had a little 
white slip of authority from the Speaker. In the Senate, 
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we’re all down on the articles; but will you please let us see 
the signatures? You’ll find by testing our handwriting that 
we did not sign.’’ 

He climbed the poop-steps confidently, and then to the top 
of the cabin, holding out his hand for the sheet of paper, as 
though the request were from one gentleman of another. His 
manner was compelling and Captain Jackson yielded. 

The man read in a loud voice: ‘‘ Ghost O’Brien, Gunner 
Meagher, General Lannigan, Turkey Twain, Sorry Welch, 
Yampaw Gallegher, Jump Black and Shiner O’Toole.”’ 

‘‘ Captain,’’ he said, handing back the articles, ‘‘ those are 
our old nicknames, but every one is forged except the first — 
Sinful Peck. I know the handwriting of all.’’ 

““You’re a liar, Poop-Deck,’’ came from the main rigging. 

A flush came to Poop-Deck’s face, but a smile to the 
Captain’s. It had begun as the last name was read, and pos- 
sibly was aroused by the reading. 

‘“Aren’t there more of you?’’ he asked good-humoredly. 
““Seems to me you’re not all here. Who were the others? 
I forget.’ 

Poop-Deck thought a moment or two and said: ‘‘ Senator 
Sands, and—let’s see—Yorker Jimson. Doctor Sands is 
now a practising physician in one of the Lake cities and 
Mr. Jimson is a clergyman in another. That is why they are 
not here. We all live in Cleveland.”’ 

“And how many ——’’ , 

The report of a gun interrupted, and they turned in timeto 
see Mr. Becker stagger backward, both long arms extended, 
and his smoking shotgun slipping from his fingers —explod- 
ing the second barrel as it struck the deck— while the iron 
belaying-pin which had impacted on his forehead whirled 
high in air. A cry of pain rang out from the main rigging, 
angry and profane exclamations arose from the men on the 
main deck, and the two arbitrators sprang to the monkey- 
rail, where the others were threatening with their guns; but 
the descending iron belaying-pin struck Poop-Deck on the 
head, and he fell prone beside the unconscious first mate. 

A very natural thing had happened. The irascible Seldom 
Helward, having expended his belaying-pin on Sinful Peck, 
had secured another from the pin-rail and resumed his posi- 
tion in the van. The equally irascible Mr. Becker had 
resented this display of antagonism to the extent of lowering 
his gun to a line with Seldom’s head and scowling viciously. 
Then the iron club had flown, felling the officer; his trigger 
finger had contracted as he fell, and the charge, directed 
upward, had struck Sinful Peck in the rigging, and the 
second charge had flown harmlessly over the helmsman’s 
head; but the first of the furious men to mount the poop-steps 
saw the prostrate Poop-Deck, and called out: ‘‘ They’ve shot 
Cahill, too. Let’s kill the murdering scoundrels and be done 
with it!’ 

““Back with you,’’ roared the Captain. ‘‘ Down off my 
poop. Don’t you come up, or we’ll shoot the last man of you. 
I am master here. Get down!”’ 

Counting the extra barrels of the shotguns there were 
eight steel tubes looking at the closely packed crowd in the 
alley and on the steps. Slowly and sullenly they backed 
down, and when all were on deck Seldom asked, in a voice 
choking with rage: ‘‘ Well, what d’you want to do? Kill us 
allie? ; 

‘* No, but we wz// kill you all if you make a display of force 
against me or my officers. As sailors or passengers you are 
under my authority and it is lawful to shoot you and confine 
you in irons for mutiny. Thirty years ago we shot five of you 
for this very same thing, and the law still gives us the right. 
Who threw that belaying-pin at the mate?”’ 

‘“T did,’’ answered Seldom. 

“Come up here.” 

““T won't!” 


which is a continuous body, the opening day is like the 
moment in life when one wakes up from a nap. It is drowsy 
and uncertain and slow. Therefore, when the American 
Congress opened this year the machinery squeaked and 
groaned and rumbled getting started, and there was nothing 
dramatic in the occasion, nothing to indicate that it would not 
be an ordinary humdrum Congress for us to sneer at while it 
is in session and forget when it adjourns. 


Roosevelt—the Question Before Congress 


The men in this Congress look about as Congressmen have 
looked for a quarter of acentury. The members of the Lower 
House appear somewhat cleaner and more businesslike, and 
more natty in attire and mien than Congressmen did in the 
days of the Credit Mobilier and the Whisky Rings, and the 
few Senators who are palpably dishonest look somewhat more 
conscious of their discreditable standing — but on the whole 
the Congress seems much like a county political convention 
with white shirts on, and not unlike a meeting of the Bar 
Association or the Bankers’ Convention, or a meeting of the 
Presbytery or the General Conference. It is just plain, whole- 
some, representative American stock, as honest and as intel- 
ligent as the people whose taxes support it. 

The above description is set down here because it should 
be known and understood in advance when an important and 
unusual thing happens in this American Congress —as it may 
at any time —that it is not the exceptional character and high 
or low quality of the men in Congress which mold great or 
mean events, but American tendencies and the current and 
drift of things in the country. Whatever the Congress does it 
will do as an American body, representing the average cour- 
age, intelligence and honesty of the people. 


‘meets to make laws. 


The eight tubes were pointed at Seldom, and those near 
him, involuntarily perhaps, shrank away. 
“Tl count three,’’ said the Captain. 

“Oh, don’t count,’’? growled Seldom. 
drop.’’ 

He ascended to the alley, and the able and efficient steward 
darted below and returned with handcuffs, which Mr. Brown 
secured on the mutineer’s wrists. Then he led him aft to the 
lazarette and lashed him to the quarter-bit. When the offi- 
cer returned Poop-Deck was standing up and feeling of his 
head in a dazed manner, the first mate was ina sitting pos- 
ture, clumsily reloading his shotgun, and the Captain was 
ordering the wounded Sinful assisted down from the rigging. 
The men obeyed this order willingly, and the subdued Sinful 
was soon laid out in the scuppers. 

‘“Now, Captain,’’ said Big Pig Monahan, as he walked aft 
and looked up—‘‘ now that you’ve got Seldom. in irons, 
suppose we ask again: What are you going to do?”’ 

Captain Jackson made him no answer. He turned, leav- 
ing the four subordinates on guard at the monkey-rail, and 
joined his two mates. 

““ Get down on the main-deck,’’ he said to Poop-Deck; and 
the man obeyed. ‘‘Now, Mr. Becker,’’ he said to the 
mate, who had struggled to his feet, ‘‘ there are two things 
to do: beat back to Sandy Hook —fifty miles at least —land 
them and ship a new crew at an expense of over a hundred 
dollars and half a week’s lost time, or—go on with them and 
break them in. What do you say? They are certainly 
shanghaied, and have a right to be put ashore.’’ 

‘“T’m game, sir,’’ said the matethickly. ‘‘I’d likea little 
further experience with that feller that hit me.’’ 

“Mr. Brown, how do you feel? Are you willing to go out 
with this crew, and be ready to shoot for your life at a 
second’s notice?—for they’re not ordinary sailors. You’ve 
seen that.’’ 

“*T will do as you direct, sir,’’.answered the second mate. 
““And I can always get along with men who know their 
work.”’ 

‘“They know their work all right. 
inclined to land them.’’ 

Captain Jackson stepped to the monkey-rail and looked 
over. Big Pig and Poop-Deck were conversing near the 
booby-hatch; their companions were clustered around the 
form of Sinful Peck, and the dozen shanghaied nondescripts 
were scattered along the starboard side of the deck from the 
poop-steps tothe main rigging. He gave buta passing glance 
to these, and his eye returned to the men from Cleveland. 
In spite of their rags, and the after effects of drug and drink 
in their faces, there was yet an index of power, of confidence, 
of solidarity in their every attitude and gesture. There was 
a threat in every eye that returned his stare, and the Captain 
turned away, walking aft with doubt and uncertainty in his 
face. Then his glance rested on the wasted, trembling figure 
of the man at the wheel, and his face hardened. 

““No—no—not for me,’’ he muttered as he brought the 
stock of his gun with a thump to the deck. He stepped to 
the monkey-rail. ‘‘ Come aft here, the lot of you,’’ he called. 
They came. 

““ All I know, or care to know,’’ he said to them, “‘is that 
you are on my articles and have begun the voyage to 
Singapore and back to an American port. You will finish 
the voyage, or you will go to jail in Singapore. Take your 
choice. Mr. Becker—Mr. Brown,’’ he said, turning to his 
officers, ‘‘turn them to, get sail on this ship and clear up 
the decks. When you choose watches to-night, split that 
crowd in half.”’ 

‘““ Aye, aye, sir,’’ they answered. 


“* One ——”’ 
“You've got the 
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(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK) 


s—By William Allen White 


Author of A Most Lamentable Comedy 


Before the Congress had been alive a day it found its soul — 
the mob-spirit which rises over all masses of men engaged in 
a common employment. The soul of the present Congress 
was a question mark—pointed at the man in the White 
House. That attitude still remains the soul of Congress. 
The question, What sort of a man is Roosevelt? may be clear 
here and there to men of exceptional intelligence in the 
Congress, or to former friends and associates, but to the soul 
of Congress the problem will be a hard one, and not soon 
mastered. For Roosevelt puts into the minutize of his daily 
life a moral sense and a moral courage rather above the 
American average. This sense and courage form a plane of 
conduct to which the soul of Congress will have to rise 
“through many a conflict, many a doubt.’’ But when it 
does rise—and the rise is certain, for Roosevelt is iron, and 
will compel it—the American national political ideal will be 
higher to an astonishing degree. 

But now the smoke in the cloak-rooms of Congress is agi- 
tated chiefly over the patronage. Theoretically a Congress 
Laws, however, are mere incidents of 
Congressional life. The great interest of a Congress is the 
patronage —the installment into offices of ladies and gentle- 
men who, or whose friends, have helped to see that the mem- 
bers of the same old crowd which attended the township cau- 
cus were ‘‘right,’’? and that the crowd which attended the 
county convention was ‘‘right,’’ and that the same old outfit 
which went to the Congressional convention was “‘ right.’’ 
Patronage is the coal that furnishes the fire that makes the 
steam that runs the Ship of State. 

Congress could go back to the people for vindication at any 
time without making a single law. But if Congress should 
try to go back to the people without furnishing the patriots 
with office there would be revolution. There are, of course, 
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Congressmen who give more time to the study of State ques- 
tions than to the distribution of offices. But these are marked 
men — apart from their fellows — men of distinction and often 
of national reputation. But the average Congressman, who 
returns to Congress more than once, is the man who " gets 
things.” Therefore the magnitude of the inquiry which is 
directed at Roosevelt—not at the President, but at this new 
manner of man— may be imagined when it is announced that 
he is revolutionizing the system of awarding patronage. 


Roosevelt’s Reform in Patronage 


Briefly the reform is this: Heretofore offices have been given 
to the faithful; now they must go to the useful. And moral 
cleanliness is to be accounted the first requisite of usefulness! 
Heretofore the Senators and Congressmen to whom in the 
regular course of things the patronage fell as a perquisite of 
office were the judges of a candidate’s moral worth and use- 
fulness. They took what was called the “‘ responsibility ”’ 
when a particularly vicious appointment was made — and 
hundreds have been made in the last twenty-five years. 
To-day, the President himself takes the responsibility. And 
when he takes it in name he will take it in fact. Already 
President Roosevelt has flatly refused to name a New Yorker 
recommended by Senator Platt, and a Pennsylvanian indorsed 
by both Quay and Penrose, an Ohioan backed by Senator 
Hanna in Ohio, and other men indorsed by smaller fry 
Senators and Congressmen without number. The men denied 
appointment were good Republicans; their party services 
were undeniably great. They had earnedreward. But they 
were not men of a capacity and moral standard up to the 
Rooseveltian requirements. So the Senators had to name 
other men. In no case has the President taken —nor will he 
take— men not suggested by the properly accredited Senators 
and Congressmen. The Senators and Congressmen name the 
candidates always—even after a disagreement over the first 
man named. But, on the other hand, those men must come 
up to Roosevelt’s requirements. 

This means a mighty uplift in the American political level. 
Roosevelt’s attitude is an advertisement to men who have 
done crooked things in business, around caucuses or prima- 
ries or conventions, or about legislatures, that if they allow 
their names to come up for any Federal appointment their 
enemies, whether they are in Congress or out, can keep them 
out of office, and disgrace them in defeat by proving their 
misdeeds. 


A Fierce Quarrel with Congress Possible 


For instance, if a Congressman owes his election to a man 
who fixed a convention by money or by any illegal means, or 
to a ballot-box stuffer, or if a Senator owes his election to a 
man who brought in a bunch of legislators that he controlled 
in fee simple, the Senator or the Congressman cannot reward 
his friend witha Federal job. Under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration only the clean men in politics will berewarded. And 
as for the unclean men, the fixers and boodlers and corrup- 
tionists, there being no reward in sight for them without 
scandal—they will get out of politics into something that pays 
better. No other force for decent politics in this generation 
has been more powerful in American life than this new rule 
of Roosevelt’s. It is not a day-dream; it is not impractical. 
The thing will work. And it will work for good. It may 
take six months or a year or two years for Congressmen to 
get this Rooseveltian idea through their-heads. « It-even may 
brew the most enthusiastic row that has frothed up in the 
Republican party since the War—and many disgruntled 
Congressmen say it will—but when the idea once becomes 
fixed, when a new set of Congressmen have been elected 
under the new order, the country will look back at the old 
order, under which a public office was given to a man for 
unclean party service, with astonishment and disgust almost 
as profound as that with which modern Americans look back 
at the witch-burning of Salem. 

But if the quarrel comes between the President and the 
Congress over this question of the patronage — disguised as of 
course it will be under opposition to some administration 


measure, like the Canal Treaty, or a Cuban tariff bill, or a- 


trust bill, what then? Who would surrender? Would 
Roosevelt or the Congress win? 

To answer those questions it is necessary to know some- 
thing of Roosevelt—of the things that are essential to him, 
of his temperament. Roosevelt is essentially righteous, and 
by nature he is a fighter. There is no ‘‘ give’’ to him. He 
is aman on whom no one has a ‘“‘pull,’”? It is said—and 
this may be apocryphal —that Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Ireland, three personal friends, and the National Republican 
Administration recently united to get him to make a minor 
appointment in Missouri politics. The impact didn’t even 
stir him, He turned all down. Now, if a fight comes up 
over the Canal Treaty, in such a way that it becomes evident 
that the unrighteous use ofa little patronage can pass the bill, 
Roosevelt, whose heart may be set on the canal as the monu- 
ment of his administration, will let the bill go to defeat for 
righteousness’ sake. It is not essential to Roosevelt’s happi- 
ness to pass the Canal bill; but it is essential to his happi- 
ness to kuow that so far as he could make every appointment 
under his administration clean it is clean. He would regard 
the influence of integrity in a stand like this as distinctly 
more important to this country than an Isthmian canal 
bought into law by the appointment of one fourth-class post- 
master with a corrupt record. He regards ends first, not 
means. He uses the party machine always in administrating 
public affairs. He is sincerely a machine politician. But 
he cleans the machine where his hands touch it before he 


uses it. He believes it is better to have a clean machine a 
little weak for a time than a strong machine dirty. The 
Congress of the United States does not believe this. The 


Congress will have to come to this belief before the end of 
this session, if the Congress gets on with Roosevelt. And 
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when the tug comes—when he and Congress settle down to 
fight it out—he will not surrender. But when he shows his 
teeth to a Senator, and that Senator defies Roosevelt, the 
Senator may just as well make up his mind that so far as the 
patronage of his State goes, the matter will be referred to the 
Congressmen from the State who are decent, and that he may 
as well vote with the Democrats as with the Republicans. 
No man will have the opportunity to fool Roosevelt twice. 
The man who votes against Roosevelt in the Congress to 
push him from his position on the patronage need never ask 
quarter. Not that the new President carries grudges — but 
he doesn’t believe in the death-bed repentance of the 
unrighteous. The case of ex-Governor Jenkins, of Oklahoma, 
indicates very clearly that Roosevelt is not liable to err by 
making a mushy blow when he strikes. He will hit hard 
and for a fatal spot. Yet Roosevelt will use science. He 
will not jab wildly, leaving his guards open. He will not 
offend where he can help it nor hesitate to do that which will 
give offense when he must. But he will capitalize his 
offenses and make them count for good as horrible examples. 
The exalting influence of the Jenkins case was inestimable. 


The President’s Curiously Fortunate Position 


in this conflict —if it comes to that— Roosevelt enters under 
singularly fortunate circumstances. He has no ante-conven- 
tion pledges to redeem. For one thing, Roosevelt owes the 
Republican organization in the South absolutely nothing. 
He is paying about what he owes and nothing more. South- 
erners who get office now get it on their merits as citizens. 
If there happen to be worthy, capable Republicans in a com- 
munity where a Federal officer is needed— well and good. 
A Republican gets the office. If not—a Democrat is ap- 
pointed. It is one of the miracles that in this first contest 
for sheer civic righteousness in the greater United States, the 
man who comes forward to make the contest comes not 
through a Presidential campaign, wherein there might be 
some obligation of gratitude to a doubtful man; but that 
the champion of decency comes entirely unhampered, as 
free as he is bold. 

This Rooseveltism is taking the country back to the prin- 
ciples of the Fathers of the Republic. There was less expe- 
diency then than has crept into the administration of the 
Government since. The Government has been growing more 
commercial—less moral. But now the common-sense thing 
to do and the common morality of a situation are coming 
together for the first time since the early Presidents left the 
White House. While the Congressmen are going to the 
Roosevelt kindergarten, learning civic morality as it relates 
to the patronage, they will also leatn another important 
thing, that Roosevelt’s fights for legislation will be made on 
moral not on commercial grounds. He will compromise on 
a proposition which has only dollars and cents in it—a tariff 
measure, for instance, affecting a few American interests — 
but he will bow his neck and fight for a moral question, and 
not give an inch. Take the Cuban tariff, for example. 
America has so tied up the Cubans that they have no outlet 
for many of their important products except in this country. 
Common-sense and common morality converge in the propo- 
sition that the tariff arrangements between this country and 
Cuba should be such that Cuban products shall find a market 
here even though all the sugar trusts and steel trusts and 
tobacco trusts in the country set up their lamentations before 
the door of Congress. If Roosevelt takes the Cuban side in 
this contest the party machine, and the Republican majorities 
in both houses of Congress, may array themselves against the 
President. The spectacle will only give the Congress a view 
of Roosevelt’s teeth. He will ignore party leaders, appeal to 
the people, shut off the patronage, andinthe end win. Kvery 
President who ever fought the Congress—particularly the 
Senate —if he was firm and if he was honest, won. 


Much for Party, but More for the People 


In the case of Roosevelt he is doubly armed. For the people 
are with him. There is no division of sentiment among the 
people to-day on the great questions pending. Roosevelt 
stands for the popular opinion. In a sheer moral question 
the people may be depended upon to support the moral side, 
especially when it is put as cleverly and boldly as Roosevelt 
knows how to put it. And with the people behind him any 
executive— Municipal, State or National—can whip any 
legislature. This political precept it is important for legis- 
latures to remember when they are counting up the campaign 
contributions of the trusts and large manufacturing corpora- 
tions that are pushing measures through the party caucus. 
Now, Roosevelt is an intensely partisan man. Yet he is a 
partisan only because he is thoroughly convinced that his 
party offers him the most effective weapon with which to serve 
his country. He would serve his country before he would his 
party without a moment’s hesitation, if the issue were raised 
in that way. With him party expediency must always be 
national righteousness. 

And yet Roosevelt is not so cocksure as his firmness would 
make him appear. When he goes into a new subject he 
walks on eggs. His message, which reads off so vigorously, 
in the genesis was not Roosevelt’s message. He sent out for 
information. He didn’t write the message up “out of his 
head.’’ There are some of a Western railroad magnate’s 
ideas in it, and a suggestion from a steel trust originator in 
it, and some of a national labor leader’s wisdom in it, and 
some of a great naval hero’s ideas in it, a thought from an 
influential editor, a turn of a phrase from a magazine writer 
in it, a line of thought suggested by a renowned college pres- 
ident, and an economic principle laid down by a college pro- 
fessor, and a currency scheme evolved after talking with a 
successful Wall Street man. Yet the essence of the message 
is Rooseveltian, cosmopolitan, American. These qualities 
will show in the man and his policy. His adntinistration 
will not be provincial nor personal, nor in a narrow sense 
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partisan. It will come from all the people—not as a raw 
popular impulse, which is more often wrong than right, but 
as a popular impulse digested in a sober judgment by a sane 
mind. 

The great danger in this new deal in American politics lies 
not in the strength ner the weakness of the Congress, but in 
the fickleness of the people. Roosevelt will make mistakes 
The people, who look upon him as infallible, are not pre 
pared for a grave error that will come as certainly as the sun 
rise. Roosevelt’s very humanness makes error inevitable. 
When he does make a bad appointment—a glaringly, unac- 
countably bad appointment—or falls into some unexpected 
mistake, if the people wantonly desert him, being tired of 
hearing Aristides called the Just, they will leave him for a 
time at the mercy of the enemies of good government. 

The vital, necessary thing in the coming two years is for the 
people to keep their heads about Roosevelt — not to smother 
him and blind his judgment with adulation, nor to stone him 
when he stumbles. If the new deal wins it will be because 
the people, in a perfectly calm, good-natured way, consider 
the dealer as a brother who may make a few slips and a few 
blunders, but who is trying his best to play a clean, square, 
keen game, It was Dan Quin’s ‘‘ old cattle-man’’ who found 
these letters whittled in the rude sandstone over the cowboy’s 
grave in the desert: 

““He Done His Damnedest— Angles Could do No More!”’ 
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Uncle Sam’s Plant-Hunters 


HREE men there are in Uncle Sam’s employ who may be 
said to have an occupation altogether delightful. Their 
names are Carleton, Fairchild and Swingle, and they are 
down on the Government pay-roll as ‘‘ agricultural explorers.”’ 
These men are highly skilled botanists, with special knowl- 
edge of plants that have economic value, and it is their busi- 
ness to trot all over the world looking about them for new 
vegetables, desirable cereals, or whatever else may be deemed ~ 
worth transplanting from foreign parts to the United States. 
No locality is too far off for them to visit in pursuit of a plant — 
that is wanted, and, at the bidding of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, they must be ready at any time to start on errands ~ 
that will carry them to the most remote regions. 
‘“We employ these agricultural explorers to hunt for things — 
that we need,’’ said Secretary James Wilson. ‘‘ There are 
ever so many plants not native to this country which we must 
have. Nearly all of our grains, our grasses and our legumes 
are imported from foreign lands; and the same thing may be 
said of most of our fruits and vegetables. So we send experts 
abroad to obtain the plants which other peoples have been 
working with and improving for centuries. L 
“For example, we wanted a kind of grass that would be 
suitable for our dry ranges in the West, and we sent a man to 
the steppes of Russia to get it. We required a leguminous 
plant, an alfalfa, that would stand the winters of the extreme 
North in this country, and we sent to Turkestan for it. We 
needed the finest varieties of date palms for Arizona, and we > 
sent three hundred miles across the desert of Tripoli for them. 


How Foreign Plants are ‘‘Naturalized”’ 


‘“While engaged upon a special quest our explorers keep 
an eye open all the time for anything valuable that may turn 
up. In this way Mr. Swingle, while looking for date palms, 
found in the neighborhood of the Tripoli desert some grasses — 
that were particularly suitable to our semi-arid country. It 
is worth mentioning incidentally that there is now on the way, 
coming over, a clover from Egypt that we think will be an 
important acquisition in our Southern States. 
‘““We wanted an early hop to lengthen the picking season, — 
and we got it in Bohemia, after trying for it twice. The peo- 
ple who promised to furnish it broke their contract the first 
time. You see, in foreign parts they do not want us to get 
hold of these valuable plants, fearing as they do our competi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the Jordan almond, which grows in 
southeastern Spain, has been obtained recently for the first 
time, for California and the hot valleys of the Rocky Mountain 
region. 
‘“We wanted the best macaroni wheats in this country, so 
that we could go ahead and make our own macaroni, instead — 
of buying it abroad as we do now, 15,000,000 pounds of it per 
annum. We have got everything we ever sent after, indeed, | 
except certain valuable varieties of peaches. The original _ 
home of the peach is in the neighborhood of the headwaters © 
of the Yang-tse-Kiang, among the Quen-lung Mountains. 
Our explorer went there, and would have succeeded in his — 
errand, but the Boxer movement had gained headway, and — 
thus he was prevented for the time being. : 
““Many of the things we get in such ways we plant under 
our own eye, on the experimental farm at Arlington, or on the 
near-by islands in the Potomac. To the various agricultural 
experiment stations, in different parts of the country, we send 
plants that are suitable to their respective localities. The 
most difficult problem up to now has been to find suitable 
forage plants, which we need badly in the United States. In 
all of our country at the present time we have hardly a first- 
rate pasture. al 
““We have the Philippines to look out for as well as our. 
own immediate territory, and we are trying to see what we 
can do in the way of furnishing that archipelago with useful 
plants. Our War Department has been sending hay from the 
United States to Luzon to feed 13,000 horses and mules. 
Why? Simply because they have no proper forage over there. 
Get the right forage plants, sow them in the Philippines, and 
we shall not need to ship any more hay. It is the same wa 
with plenty of other things. Certain definite wants present 
themselves in the Philippines, and it is our business to supply 
them. We are trying our best to do so, but as yet we have 
not had time to do more than make a beginning.’’ } 
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THE WEDGE-—B»> Henry K. Webster 


Joint Author, with Samuel Merwin, of Calumet “‘K”’ 


T MORE or less regular intervals during the past week 
young Carpenter had been heaving long breaths of 
relief and telling himself that now he was as comfort- 

able and free from care as it was possible to be. Once was 
when he wrote the last page of the last examination of the 
second semester, junior year, and he was confident that none 
of the diabolical mathematical tortures which they inflict 
periodically on prospective mechanical engineers had been 
too much for him. He drew another when he got a letter 
from ‘‘ Old Bones,’’ who was one of the three greatest half- 
backs that ever bucked a line, saying that he found he could 
be on for a few weeks in the fall to help coach the football 
team. 

He took another when he had settled down luxuriously in 
the Limited and it leisurely started off toward home, and 
another when he and the ‘‘ Governor,’’ quite by themselves, 
for the rest of the family were already off for the summer, 
sat down to dinner. He meant to go somewhere himself in 
a day or two, but that made the present all the pleasanter. 
Home, and especially dinner, seemed to have taken on an 
unwonted Capuan magnificence— though he knew nothing 
was changed. Perhaps it was because he had for the past 
three months been eating at 
John’s—on account of the steak 
—where you are provided with 
a bare marble-topped table and 
a paper napkin. 

The climax came when the 
““Governor’’ offered him a 
cigar, which also is the begin- 
ning of our story. It was not 
the cigar itself that was signifi- 
cant. It was, in fact, inferior 
to some that were at that mo- 
ment in young Carpenter’s 
pocket. Nor was it merely that 
this was the first official license 
that the youngster’s indulgence 
in the habit had received. No; 
when he tilted back a little in 
his chair and critically inhaled 
the first puff through his nose, 
the real felicity lay in the fact 
that here were his father and 
himself smoking at each other 
as man toman; there was a sort 
of admission of equality about 
it. He began looking at life as 
the real thing, and the pleasant 
high seriousness which pos- 
sessed his soul dwarfed all other 
matters —even football. 

Just then old Mr. Hooper was 
announced. He was an old 
family friend, and, as the young 
man expected, he began as soon 
as he came into the dining-room 
to assume an old friend’s privi- 
lege, making remarks about a 
chip off the old block, and spec- 
ulating how old he was and how 
tall and how much he weighed. 
To which the young man coldly 
and briefly replied that he would 
be twenty-one in September, 
that he weighed, stripped, one 
hundred and ninety-three 
pounds, and measured five feet 
eleven anda half inches, Then 
the Governor saved the situa- 
tion by asking the visitor how 
the strike in his foundry was 
coming out. 

“Like most strikes. There’s 
nothing really doing except that 
the rest of our plant is almost 
tied up and we're getting pretty 
mad, and the strikers are drink- 
ing whisky onan empty stomach 
and they’re getting pretty mad, 
so I suppose something will 
happen before long. We’ve im- 
ported about twenty-five molders 
from Cleveland — expect ’em to 
get here to-morrow—but I 
really don’t think they’ll ac- 
complish much.’’ 

“What do you think of the 
merits of the case, anyway?”’ 
This from the Governor. 

” Why, I think we’re in the right, mainly. In most of the 
strikes we’ve had lately I’ve had hard work to decide which 
were the biggest fools, our association or the strikers, but 
this time we’ve got the right of it. Their own national asso- 
ciation says so. This local lodge has struck in defiance of 
the general officers. That’s another thing that makes the 
feeling so high.’’ 

‘““Why did you say that these imported fellows weren’t 
likely to accomplish anything?’’ asked young Carpenter. 

“Oh, they’re only half competent to begin with. And 
then the cry of ‘Scab’ reaches any workman in a tender 
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place. They’ll probably all go over to the strikers in a few 
days. Those who don’t go voluntarily will be scared into it. 


If we could hold ’em all for two weeks we’d break the 


strike:’’ 


There were a few minutes of silence; then the Governor 
said to his son: ‘“‘ You’re a molder, aren’t you?”’ 

“What’s that!’’ exclaimed Hooper. ‘‘Oh, yes—at 
college. They include that in the engineer’s course now, do 
they?’’ 

There was a suspicion of levity about the query that young 
Carpenter didn’t like. ‘‘ Yes,’? he answered. Then, witha 
little flourish of the technicality: ‘‘I can set up anything in 
green sand, I think. I don’t know so much about cores.”’ 

‘* How would you like a job?” 

It would have been easy enough to explain that he had 
other engagements for the summer if the bare idea of his 
doing any real work hadn’t seemed to amuse Hooper. He 
seemed to regard college foundries and machine shops as 
mere make-believe, as a sort of exaggerated toy houses. So 
for the honor of Alma Mater young Carpenter said coolly : 

““T don’t know. How much is it worth?’’ 

““With the bonus, four dollars and sixty-five cents a day.”’ 

Hooper paused, a trace of his quizzical smile still on his 
lips. Then he said: “‘ This is all nonsense we’re talking. 
It isn’t the kind of work for you. It’s bad enough in itself, 
and with a strike on there’s an element of real danger in it.’’ 


They felt of his strength cautiously at first, but when they found he could take the whole load they let him do it 


“T’ll take the job,’’ said young Carpenter. 

So a little before seven o’clock next morning, dressed very 
vilely, according to his notions, with a suit of overalls, his 
lunch and a bath sponge and towel in a bag, he turned the 
last corner and saw the iron-gated entrance to the factory 
ahead of him. He had been only half awake up to that 
instant and thoroughly disgusted that he had been landed so 
easily. But for the next few minutes muscles and nerves 
were agreeably tense, and he was as happy as if he had just 
stripped off his sweater and the referee’s whistle were about 
to blow. 

For about the gate a crowd of perhaps fifty men were 
humming like a nest of hornets. The strike breakers from 
Cleveland had apparently gone in just ahead of him. As he 
pushed through the crowd he heard that much and more to the 


effect that they would wish themselves back in Cleveland 
before another morning. He made his way to the office 
door, just beside the gate, for it was shut, and let himself in 
He was disgusted again. The strikers had offered him no 
violence. They had almost made way for him. 

At half-past nine young Carpenter inquired what time it 
was, and was disposed to think that the foreman who an- 
swered had lied to him. It seemed that it must be noon 
He had forgotten that there was a strike in progress. He had 
forgotten everything except that he was intensely bored. A 
large part of a molder’s work consists in tamping green sand, 
which is a dampish kind of black dirt, into a flask, which is 
a big, square, wooden box. There was nothing to relieve 
the monotony. The Cleveland men would have nothing to 
say to him, but eyed him suspiciously and, kept their own 
talk from his ears. He could see, however, that they were 
not working very enthusiastically, and he recalled Hooper's 
observation that if they could be held solidly to their work 
for two weeks it would break the strike. There wasn’t 
much chance of it. 

At last, after Carpenter had quit listening for it, convinced 
that every clock and watch on the place must have stopped, 
the noon whistle blew. He ate 
his lunch in somewhat less than 
ten minttes, reflecting mourn- 
fully on the lack of success with 
which the housekeeper had 
gauged his appetite; then he 
lighted his pipe. 

The foreman happened by as 
he was sitting there, nodded 
kindly at him, and, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, sat down on 
the flask beside him and began 
to talk. It was mostly ques- 
tions, frankly but not offensively 
curious, but along with them an 
occasional observation flavored 
with salty wit. Carpenter began 
to like the man and to answer 
the questions. Presently he 
asked one himself: 

“What do you think of the 
crowd you’ve got here to-day ?’’ 

The foreman took a little while 
toreply. ‘‘ Bar yourself, they’re 
the worst I ever saw,’’ he said. 
** They’d be well enough if they 
weren’t so afraid of straining 
themselves. I don’t blame them 
for not being what you’d call 
keen after work, though. They 
haven’t a real cheerful prospect 
Did you see the crowd at the 
gate this noon?’’ 

‘Strikers?’ asked 
Carpenter, brightening up 

**More’n a hundred of ’em. 
And they came just on the 
chance that one of these chaps 
might stroll out to get a 
Wait till you see the crowd to- 
night.’’ 

“ They’re after us, are they?’ 
the young man asked cheerfully. 

“Oh, they won’t touch you,’’ 
said the foreman. 


young 


beer. 


We are so accustomed td talk- 
ing about the “‘ ten-hour day’’ as 
a sort of abstract principle which 
causes strikes, a divine right of 
employers which has some es- 
sential verity about it, that few 
of us think of it asa reality at 
all. Young Carpenter was real- 
izing it for the first time. Along 
about two o’clock, while he was 
pounding sand and trying to 
make himself believe that his 
getting up at five o’clock and 
breakfasting at a quarter before 
six had really been that day and 
not a week ago, he began really 
to comprehend the ten-hour day 
And when it occurred to him 
that almost all workingmen fol- 
low this program six days in the 
week and fifty-two weeks in the 
year for the greater part of their 
lives, the thought fairly benumbed him. 

However, the afternoon was going better than the morning. 
It was the downhill side of the day. The pulley-mold he 
was making was nearing completion, and the roar of the 
cupola, where iron was bubbling like water in a teakettle, 
had a hint of the end of the day in it. 

At last pouring time came. The men gathered around the 
big spout at the bottom of the furnace. A huge caldron hung 
beneath it upon an axle, so that, by means of a crane, It 
could be tilted. Another caldron hung below, of a size cal- 
culated for human beings; it could be tilted by hand. All 
about on the floor were ladles, some like ordinary soup 
ladles, only with a handle five feet long and a bow! big 
enough to put your head in; others with horizontal handles, 
affording a hold for four men; three of them walked in front 
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and one behind, the latter having the longer handle and con- 
sequently the lighter end of the load. 

At last the pouring began. The foundry was nearly dark. 
The spout where the men,were gathered projected out of a 
wall of blackened masonry that extended clear to the roof. 
At a word, some one with a rod sprang up and smote the 
wall just above where the spout could be guessed at in the 
dark, and out burst the river. White, incandescent, blinding, 
it brought out every line on the heavy, blackened faces that 
were gathered around it. It spattered drops of fire on every- 
thing, on the men themselves, but they merely shook them off 
and blinked at the blazing caldron, where the intolerable 
brightness, for it seemed no more substantial than that, was 
rising to the brim. 

Then after various pourings and checkings the men began 
filling their ladles and carrying them away into the murk, 
like planets with eccentric orbits, always going away from 
the sun, never coming back, their light throwing up distorted, 
diabolical silhouettes of the men who were struggling under 
them. The air grew thicker and blacker with smoke and 
steam from the burnt sand and feebly blazing flasks, and the 
continuous clamor made up of the shouts of men and the 
creaking of cranes, with the roar of the cupola for an under- 
tone, was punctuated by blanketed explosions. 

That is the outsider’s description of it. To young 
Carpenter it was all as commonplace as sunsets out on the 
athletic field. He might have paid some attention to either 
if he hadn’t been busy. He was the middle man on the front 
of one of the ladles. The fellow behind, being all alone, 
did his work with more or less groaning and grumbling, to 
besure; he couldn’t help himself. But Carpenter’s two mates 
soldiered outrageously. They felt of his strength cautiously 
at first, but when they found he could take the whole:load 
they let him do it. Hestrained and sweated away in silence 
for a while, but after the second trip, when they were going 
back with the empty ladle, he said: 

‘““Look here. I can carry this alone, but if I’m todo it I 
don’t want you fellows alongside making the grand bluff. If 
you ain’t going to lift you’d better step outside.”’ 

They did not know just what to make of it. One of them 
half-heartedly muttered something about going to ——, but 
Carpenter’s tone, though quite serious, was so good-natured 
that it was not easy to take offense at it. So in the end they 
laughed sheepishly, and after that they carried like a travel- 
ing crane until the fire was dumped and the day’s work ended. 

Young Carpenter was as tired and wet and dirty as ever he 
was at the end of the second half of a championship game, 
and what he thought of was what he always thought of on 
those occasions—a bath. Hooper & Co. were more pro- 


gressive than some of their competitors, and adjoining the 
foundry was a large and fairly clean lavatory where there 
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was plenty of cold water and a good opportunity for sloshing 
it around. After the first five minutes he had the place to 
himself, and he made the most of it, splashing and rubbing, 
and at last dressing in clean, cool clothes again. 

Then he went out into the factory yard, and to his surprise 
found himself in a crowd. They were employees in other 
departments. Out away from them, huddled in a little knot 
by themselves, were his fellow-molders. For the first time 
since the middle of the afternoon he thought of the strike. 

The entrance to the yard was at the end of a long alley 
formed by two buildings. He had to turn the corner of one 
of them to see it. The street was black with men, yelling, 
throwing an occasional brick by way of pleasantry, waiting 
for the twenty-five devoted molders from Cleveland. He 
walked forward to get a better view. 

Then he went back to the molders. They were just as he 
had left them, only a bit more uneasy. One of his crew on 
the ladle spoke to him. ‘‘ We thought you was goin’ out 
through the office door,’’ he said. 

‘“ Oh, no,’’ said young Carpenter cheerfully. 
go out together. You’re going out, aren’t you?’’ 

‘““We can’t stay here,’’ said one, and the others echoed 
him, and, hesitatingly, they straggled over toward the corner 
of the alley. 

“Hold on,’’ said the football player. 
up if you go out that way.’’ 

‘“ Now look here,’’ he went on as they gathered around 
him. ‘‘Wecan go through those muckers before they know 
what’s struck ’em. Eleven fellows that I know rushed a 
bigger crowd than that where the whole town tried to mob us 
after the Chichester game. The flying wedge ain’t according 
to rules, but there won’t be-any umpire at this match.’’ 

To most of them the speech: was unintelligible, but they all 
caught something of his spirit of confidence as a half-drowned 
man catches a rope. ‘‘ The whole trick is,’’ he went on, ‘‘to 
get as close together as we can and then go out like 
We'll practice a couple of starts in here.’ 

No football player ever captained a team just like that 
before. Their aggregate weight wa$ about two and a half 
tons. They were as clumsy as oxen, as shy as schoolboys, 
but to young Carpenter’s relief they caught on rather quickly. 
He placed them in a sort of improvised ‘‘ wedge,’’ put him- 
self at the head or apex of it, and after three trials he pro- 
nounced them ready. 

Then a piece of strategy occurred to him. ‘‘ Tell those - 
watchmen down there to open the gate, will you?’’ he 
called to some laborers standing near the corner of the alley. 
‘“ Now then,’’ he said to his flying wedge, ‘‘ don’t try to run 
too fast. Keep on your legs and hold together.’’ 

The strikers had all along professed themselves willing to 
batter down the gate for a very small consideration. When 
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it was opened they started in cautiously — for it is always 
well to be cautious —until it occurred to some of them that 
this was probably just what their wily enemies expected them 
to do. Sosome of them yelled ‘‘ Get back!’’ and they all 


‘swore and stood about irresolute. 


And then was heard a sort of cheer back behind the build- 
ings in the yard—that was from the spectators—and then a 
wild Irish yell from the wedge itself as it turned the corner 
and then they came down the alley, those twenty-five molders 
from Cleveland with Beecher Newton Carpenter, Jr., ’o2, at 
the head, locked into one body as strongly as brawny arms 
could lock them, a human locomotive that weighed five thou- 
sand pounds and had momentum enough to stave in the side 
of a building. : 

Those strikers who were huddled in the throat of the alley 
decided that the open was the place to meet the scabs, not a 
cramped little hole like this, so they turned and struggled 
desperately to crowd their way out. The outskirts of the 
mob, on the contrary, drew up closer. In short, those in the 
crowd who might easily have run away wanted to see what 
was about to happen, while those in the best possible posi- 
tion to see were anxious to get away. 

At that climacteric instant young Carpenter’s flying wedge 
struck. Old Mr. Hooper declares that he felt the thud im his 
private office on the third floor, but this may be doubted, for 
the old gentleman was visibly excited. At all events the 
effect of the blow upon the mob was precisely that of a smart 
tap of a hammer on the point of an incandescent electric-light 
bulb. There is a report and no more bulb. ; 

The mob was shattered; and the flying wedge, at first 
viciously excited and perhaps dangerous to the innocent 
bystander, but afterward serenely elated, went on in close 
formation toward the hotel. ; 

Carpenter stopped long enough to telephone to his father. 
‘Don’t expect me home till the strike’s over,’’ he said. — 
““Yes, but the work isn’t so bad.’’ —‘‘ No, really, I like it.” 
—Here a long pause. The governor had been reading a 
red and blue ‘‘ extra;’’ then: ‘‘Oh, no; nothing like that. 
Just enough to warm us up. Not hurt a bit.’’ j 

For thirteen nights Carpenter slept in the fifty-cent hotel 
with the twenty-five molders, and thirteen times, at just 
6:30 P. M., the flying wedge came out of Hooper & Co.’s © 
front gate, but always into an empty street. By that time 
the molders from Cleveland were organized as a marching ~ 
club, a baseball nine, and two football elevens. Carpenter 
had, so he says, plans for a glee club under way when the 
strikers went to Mr. Hooper and said they wanted work. 

Then the twenty-five went back to Cleveland, and were 
inclined to be riotous, for they gave, at every station, what 
they declared was a college yell, with the name of Carpenter 
an indefinite number of times on the end of it. 


SPECULATION—B»> W. S. Warren 


condemned, at least in 

theory, by the great mass 
of people of this country. Be- 
cause the Chicago Board of 
[Trade is the world’s greatest 
mart for the handling of cere- 
als and provisions, this institu- 
tion stands to the people as the 
type and symbol of modern grain 
speculation, and its mention in 
almost any agricultural commu- 
nity of the land is sufficient to 
call out the cry ‘‘ Paper Wheat! ”’ 
—a term of contempt which is 
often used by agriculturists to 
cover all quantities and kinds of 
cereals named in the speculative 
operations in which all the actual 
commodities are not materially 
delivered. 

Let the Chicago Board of 
Trade cheerfully accept the pen- 
alty of its preéminence. And 
with this it must also endure the 
penalty of the acts of a certain 
class which has helped to feed 
and foster popular prejudice 
against it, patiently awaiting 
the time when the general public 
shall understand that there are two kinds of speculation: 
that one is legitimate, desirable and beneficial, that the other 
is illegitimate, baneful and indefensible; and that the former 
is the basis upon which rests the farmer’s ability instantly to 
sell his grain and to sell it close to the price going on the ex- 
change. Add to this the equally essential statement that 
against this mischievous and illegitimate form of speculation 
the Chicago Board of Trade has of late years waged unremit- 
ting warfare at a cost of thousands of dollars. Had not this 
campaign against gambling and fraud, practised in the name 
and on the credit and standing of this Exchange, been neg- 
lected for a score of years the Board would not now suffer the 
reproach of a widespread prejudice which makes no distinc- 
tion between gambling and genuine speculation, and which 
fails to discern the beneficial influence exerted by speculation 
on the world’s markets and on the rewards of the producer. 

As an absolute essential, a clear view of the office actually 
performed by legitimate speculation should first be had. 


G condemnec in grain is 


ORAWN BY JAMES PRESTON 


In the production of cereals this country leads the world, 
yielding a magnificent surplus in all the great crops. Our’ 
average yearly production of wheat is 600,000,000 bushels; 
of corn 2,000,000,000 and of oats 800,000,000. Last year we 
exported of wheat 215,990,072 bushels, of corn 177,847,965 
bushels, and of oats 37,046,812 bushels. Not for a moment 
should we lose sight of this magnificent surplus in attempting 
to get an accurate idea of how legitimate speculation helps to 
maintain a perpetual and active market for this great resource. 

The machinery of modern commercial exchange is too 
complex and overburdened for any one man to perform more 
than a small share of the labor involved in sending a product 
from its place of origin to its final destination, the port of 
“ Actual Consumption.’? When the farmer has waited the 
slow course of the seasons and harvested the crop of his own 
sowing, naturally he feels that he has done quite enough in 
the process of the world’s bread-making, and that he should 
be entitled at once to get his money out of the crop and leave 
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all further labors to others. His 
mission is ended. 

Next in order comes the local — 
warehouseman or elevator pro- 
prietor. He may beeither a man 
of modest means or a capitalist 
of considerable fortune; but he 
is rarely, if ever, a man of such 
resources that he can afford to 
buy large quantities of grain, and 
take the chances of the rise or 
fall of price between the purchase 
of the grain from the farmer and 
its delivery to its final destina- 
tion after the inevitable delays 
of holding and shipment which 
occur. 

Here, then, is where the spec- 
ulator comes in and performs his_ 
unique and invaluable office. 
He makes a business of taking 
chances, and of carrying our great — 
crop surplus from its harvest to 
its consumption. In other words, 
by means of the speculator and 
his operations, the warehouse- 
men, exporters and millers of this 
country, and the foreign import- 
ers, are able to transact their busi- 
ness on known margins of profit. 
The agency by which this is accomplished is very simple. 

First in the line of those handling the actual commodity is 
the warehouseman. Then follow the miller and the exporter. 
As fast as the local elevator man takes in the grain from the 
farmers he sells this commodity for future delivery on the 
Board of Trade. The same course is followed by the larger 
elevators at terminal points. When the rush of the grain to 
market is over and consumption catches up with the supply 
these sellers step in and buy back their future sales or ship 
the grain to market to fill their Contracts at maturity. 

So with the miller and the exporter. This process of 
“hedging ’’ —of selling for future delivery and then buying © 
in those sales as the actual*grain is ground or shipped— 
makes it possible for the manufacturer and the exporter of 
cereal products and cereals to do business without assuming 
the risk of loss by fluctuation in price. This business of 
risk-taking is relegated to the shoulders of the men who are 
speculators, and not engaged in a phase of commerce which 
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must be relied upon to yield them a certain margin of profit 


as dependable as the profit of the small retail tradesman. 
Of course, the foreign importer works upon the same plan, 
buying the actual property and selling a future on the same 
amount. 

All this would be impossible and out of the question were 


there not a great central mart, like the Chicago Board of 


Trade, where the world’s buyers and sellers are always face 
to face, doing business on the instant and keeping the kettle 
of trade boiling every business day of the year. 


A Going Market as a Supporter of Prices 


It must be self-evident that the more bidding and buying the 
more active the market. The speculator is on hand and 
ready to buy or sell on the smallest fraction of variation in 
price. Every moment of the day he is alert to keep trade 
alive, and, because of his presence and activity in the pit, the 
farmer gets a far bigger price for his grain; transportation 
and carrying charges of every kind are materially reduced, 
and margins are cut to an exceedingly low fractional basis. 
In other words, millions of bushels of grain are now bought 
and shipped because the dealer can sell on the instant, for 
future delivery, thus protecting himself against fluctuation, 
and also because the activities of the speculator maintain a 
constant and going market from January 1 to December 31 of 
every year. 

I am of tke opinion that the operations of the speculators 
have more influence upon the price of our cereals ten months 
out of the twelve of every year than have the actual conditions 
of supply and demand. Withdraw speculative buying and 
values would instantly be revolutionized. Without this sup- 
port in carrying the crop the farmer would, in my opinion, be 
compelled to accept an average of at least five cents—more 
likely twice that margin—less a bushel than he now gets by 
reason of the facilities provided by the speculators for selling 
at once for future delivery. 

In view of the facts already presented it will probably be 
clear that every bid on the floor of any regular Board of Trade 
has a direct effect on the market values. It matters not 
whether such a bid is made on behalf of a miller who seeks 
grain for grinding, an exporter who desires the actual com- 
modity for shipment across the water, or the speculator who is 
in the market for the purpose of taking chances on the rise or 
fall of prices. © 


The Demoralizing Bucket Shop 


Right here, however, is the line of demarcation between 
legitimate and illegitimate speculation. The former has 
been defined, but the nature of the latter remains to be 
explained. The storm centre of grain gambling—for the 
operation cannot be dignified by the name of speculation — is 
This is an institution which has all 
the appearance of a broker’s or a commission merchant’s 
office. On the walls are the familiar blackboards where the 
quotations are posted; easy-chairs are at the disposal of visit- 
ors; the click of the telegraph instrument and the “‘ ticker ’’ is 
constantly heard, and the place has all the look and atmos- 
phere of the headquarters of a Board of Trade member. 

A customer enters and makes known his desire to “‘ deal’’ 
in a thousand bushels of wheat. He is told that he must 
put up a margin of ten dollars, and the latest quotation 
posted on the blackboard fixes the price at which the transac- 
tion is opened. It is closed in a like manner from the quota- 
tion appearing on the blackboard when it has reached a figure 
at which the so-called customer is willing to get out at a 
profit, or when, on the other hand, it has reached a point 
where his deposit of ten dollars is ‘‘ exhausted.’’ In the latter 
case the money goes into the till of the proprietor. If the 
customer loses the bucket shop wins, and vice versa. There 
is no semblance of a bona-fide sale or purchase. In this case 
the buying or the selling order of the customer is not sent into 
the trading-pit, does not pass beyond the desk of the bucket 
shop, and therefore has no influence whatever upon values in 
the market where the world’s prices oncereals are made. It 
is simply a bet between the proprietor of the bucket shop and 
his customer based on the quotations of the exchange. So 
far as fair dealing for the customer is concerned he would far 
better flip coins for the stake involved, as he might then have 
an equal show with his contestant for winning the prize. 
Under representative bucket-shop conditions, however, the 
game is largely in the hands of the proprietor. He finds it 
easy to manipulate quotations so long as he keeps within the 
range of market quotations for the day. 

It is true that the bucket-shop customer is often called upon 
to sign specious and impressive contracts providing that the 
grain named in the agreement was actually to be received or 
delivered as the case might be. But this is merely for the 
purpose of pulling the wool over the eyes of the ‘‘ lambs.’’ 

What effect, it may well be asked, does this bucket-shop 
business have on legitimate speculation and on the price 
which the farmers get for their grain? Much—very much! 
In other words, it diverts from a field of influence on the 
world’s market a large volume of trading. Not long since I 
prepared an estimate of the volume of business covered by 
the spurious transactions of eight or ten large bucket shops. 
At the minimum amount of such traffic possible, it wasshown 
that these houses diverted from legitimate channels a demand 
for 250,000,000 bushels a year. I am firmly convinced that 
could all demands of this character in the entire country find 
their way into the pit, instead of being smothered in the tills 
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of the bucket shops, the result would be to increase the price 
of wheat ten cents a bushel, and of corn and oats half that 
amount. In other words, the bucket shops have cost the farm- 
ers of this country the handsome margin I have just named. 


The War on Bucket:Shop Owners 


Since the appearance of the bucket shop, a little more than 
twenty years ago, it has always had the disapproval of the 
most substantial men in the grain trade — whether warehouse- 
men, millers, exporters or speculators. What is more impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that the war upon it has not always 
been waged in a resolute and unyielding manner. Had the 
attitude of the Chicago Board of Trade been as uncompro- 
misingly hostile to the bucket shop, when that institution first 
began its career, as it now is, there would not now, in my 
opinion, be a bucket shop in existence. Efforts at reform 
were spasmodic earlier in the history of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, but finally it became apparent that the vestige of 
support derived by the bucket shop from the Board of Trade 
must be cut off in a conclusive and incontrovertible manner. 
Then began a fight which hinged on the contention that the 
quotations of the prices made on the trading-floor of the 
Board were the property of the Board and subject in a meas- 
ure to its control. To establish and sustain this position the 
courts of the country were repeatedly appealed to and the 
cost of this litigation became very heavy. Fortunately, 
however, the courts sustained this contention. One judge in 
his decision used this clear and forceful characterization of 
the bucket-shop business: ‘‘ The quotations are used as the 
basis of this species of betting as a gambler uses dice to 
decide the bet. These reports (quotations) were the 
essence, the very sinew, of the appellant’s gambling busi- 
ness, and without the prompt supply of which his business 
was a failure. Can the appellee be compelled to continue 
the supply? We think not.”’ 

Closely allied to the bucket-shop problem is that of vari- 
ous other questionable practices against which the greatest 
grain exchange in th@ world is waging uncompromising war. 
Unfortunately these shifty methods have occasionally found 
acceptance on the part of those holding membership in the 
Board. To expose and punish such members by suspension 
or expulsion has not been an easy task, as discipline has been 
resisted with all the force and cunning at the command of 
resourceful men having a large and loyal following of friends. 
Several bitter and prolonged contests of this character have 
attracted the attention of the whole grain-trading world and 
have been fought with a stubbornness which would have done 
credit to a senatorial campaign of national interest. In the 
most picturesque and important of these contests the triumph 
has been on the side of good morals and sound trading 
ethics, and more than one member enjoying large influence 
and prosperity has suffered the extreme penalty of expulsion 
for violation of the rules of the Exchange, framed for the pro- 
tection of its own good name and the interests of the public. 


The ‘‘Sure Profit’? Swindler 


It is impossible for me to leave this phase of the subject of 
speculation without giving to the general public a word of 
warning. Thousands of trusting but ambitious men are 
annually caught in the net spread by sharpers who send out 
circulars and place advertisements in the papers inviting the 
public to a feast of ‘‘sure profits’’ and ‘‘ certain returns.’’ 
The schemes by which it is proposed to garner this splendid 
harvest of cocksure speculation are varied in name, but have 
the same general features. It matters not whether the pro- 
spective customer is urged to joina ‘‘ syndicate,’’ to become a 
member of a ‘‘ discretionary pool,’’ to identify himself with a 
“community of interest,’’ to go into.a ‘‘fund’’ or to enter a 
““combine’’ for the purpose of bringing the force of a large 
capital upon the market, thereby manipulating values to the 
great gain of the members of the pool or combination — there 
is but one thing for the level-headed man to do with such a 
proposition, and that is to let it alone. 

Common-sense alone should at once dictate that the man in 
a great speculative market who hasa “‘ sure thing,’’ who holds 
the key to ‘‘ certain profits’? and commands “ exclusive 
information ’’ regarding the movements of future values is 
not going to send out circulars and spend money for printer’s 
ink in order that he may share with strangers the benefits and 
It should occur to all 
who listen to appeals of this sort that any man possessing the 
coign of vantage need only take a few friends into his confi- 
dence if he cannot swing the deal alone. Money is always at 
the command of those who have information and advantages 
of this nature and who can prove their claims, 

There have been a few instances where veteran operators 
widely known for their personal integrity have attempted to 
engineer speculative pools or combines, and even have adver- 
tised in the newspapers for associates. These honorable 
exceptions, however, are exceedingly rare. 

Schemes of this kind often attain gigantic proportions and 
involve thousands of persons in ruin and disaster. Those, 
however, which are not so ambitious and which content 
themselves with comparatively a small number of victims, 
prosper for a longer period. The recent ‘‘ community of 
interest’’ scheme which was operated in the East with loss 
to scores of unfortunate victims is too fresh in public memory 
to need special comment. 

It may be interesting to know, however, that one of the 
earliest and most successful of these swindles was the famous 


“Fund W”’ operated in Chicago in the early eighties. The 
plan was the one now familiar through many imitations and 
some improvements, By the combination of thousands of 
comparatively small contributions or ‘‘ investments’? from all 
over the country a vast ‘‘fund’’ was to be formed and 
intrusted to the management of the promoters of the plan, who 
claimed “inside information’’ and numerous other advan- 
tages calculated to make their speculative operations invaria- 
bly successful. It was also urged that the command of so 
great a volume of money made it possible always to ‘‘ turn the 
market ’’ their way and produce profits. 

A large response followed the first heavy output of circu- 
lars. Atthe end of the first month of alleged operations the 
management sent out reports to its investors, paying an 
absurdly heavy ‘‘ dividend’’—ten per cent., as I now recall 
it. The innocent countrymen who received this enormous 
return on their humble investments not only increased their 
own holdings but also told their choicest friends of the ‘‘ good 
thing ’’ they had discovered. Here was a speculation that 
not only paid, but ‘‘ paid big.’? More than a million dollars, 
according to my recollection, found its way into the coffers of 
this nefarious enterprise. The end of the second month 
brought another equally heavy dividend to the men who had 
sent money to this concern. Some, of course, were compelled 
to withdraw the capital or investment. This was sent them 
with evident cheerfulness; but where one withdrew, a score 
of fresh recruits brought in their offerings. Finally the mail 
matter handled by the post-office for this concern became so 
large that the suspicion of the post-office authorities was 
excited, and the Federal secret-service men made a careful 
investigation which resulted in bringing some members of the 
management to justice, but not until thousands of poor per- 
sons, the most of them living in the country, had been robbed 
of their earnings by the men who understood the eagerness 
with which human greed reaches out for ‘‘ sure profits.’’ 


The ‘‘ Market Thief’? and the ‘“‘Wire Tapper”’ 


Then there are other less flagrant but more insidious methods 
which cannot be left to the postal and secret-service detect- 
ives, but must be made the subject of unremitting warfare 
by the governing body of the Board of Trade. It is imper- 
ative that the standard of the membership in the Exchange 
shall be kept high and its every transaction maintained on a 
grade of ethics above reproach. In consequence of this 
necessity the discipline of the Board of Trade is exacting and 
makes high demands in character and conduct upon all who 
are admitted to its membership. Nothing in the practice or 
methods which falls short of the highest standard of specula- 
tive morals is knowingly permitted. 

At various times, in order to establish the Board’s property 
rights in the market quotations, and to further its warfare 
upon illegitimate speculation, the telegraph companies have 
been denied the right to disseminate quotations in Chicago. 
This, of course, had the purpose and effect of shutting out the 
bucket shops. Then the latter were driven to expedients of 
the most unscrupulous kind. They could not do business 
without the quotations; these must be had at almost any 
price, and the only way in which to obtain them under such 
conditions was to steal them. This kind of pressure brought 
into existence that picturesque and cunning tool of the 
bucket shop, the professional “‘ market thief.’’ Generally 
this species of rogue plied his calling by means of wire tap- 
ping, employing a discharged or dissatisfied and unscrupu- 
lous lineman, familiar with the whole system of Board of 
Trade telegraph wires. 

Of course, every member of the Exchange was at liberty to 
send the market quotations to his individual customers and 
correspondents wherever they might chance to be located. In 
doing this he could use his own private wire if he had one, or 
could send the message over the public wires. 


How the Quotation Thief Operates 


The wire tapper would trace a private wire—let us say one 
going from a large commission house in Chicago to its branch 
office in St.. Louis—over which only market reports were 
sent. If possible the tapper ‘‘ cut in’’ on this line where it 
passed through some loft or shaftin a building. His connec- 
tion was always made with an exceedingly delicate wire. 
The latter would lead to some out-of-the-way building where 
its current would pass through a ‘‘sounder’’ and then into 
the ground. In some instances these ‘“‘ sounders’’ have been 
concealed inside walls, casements and tables, and could be 
““read’’ by the operator only as he placed his ear near or 
against a particular spot on the wallortable. As the operator 
read the whisperings of the telltale sounder which repeated the 
message going out from the commission merchant’s Chicago 
office to his St. Louis branch, he made a quick copy and 
passed it to another operator who sent it to the select list of 
bucket shops with which he had made arrangements. 

Often, however, the tappers found it necessary to go many 
miles into the country until they could find a badly cracked 
telegraph pole supporting this particular private market wire. 
Into this crack was placed a very fine wire which was con- 
nected with the one over which the desired quotations were 
being sent. 

This tap wire, after being carried in the crack to the 
ground, was strung to a convenient point on the line, and so 
connected that it made the circuit complete and operated the 
sounder in the secret office of the wire thieves. 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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The Captain of the Gray Horse Troo 


Cranes Voice Brings Elsie’s Letter 


Copyright, rgor, by The Curtis Publishing Conipany. 


Synopsis OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS—Captain George Curtis, 
U.S. A., has been detailed as Indian Agent on a Tetong Reservation to 
take the place of Ageut Sennett, who has been mistreating and cheating 
the Indians. Jennie, the sister of the Captain, accompanies him. The 
cattlemen of the State have determined to force the Indians from the 
Reservation so as to secure their land. Streeter is a cattleman who 
owns a ranch within the Reservation boundaries. His son Calvin is 
deeply impressed by the charms of Jennie. Elsie Brisbane, an artist, 
the daughter of United States Senator Brisbane, and Osborne Lawson, 
an author from the East, were at the Agency when Captain Curtis 
arrived, but have returned to Washington. Miss Brisbane, while at the 
Reservation, fiercely took the side of the deposed agent against Curtis; 
but, learning from her father in Washington that Sennett was really dis- 
honest, she has written to the Captain a letter of apology. Her striking 
beauty has deeply impressed Captain Curtis, but, from the first, she has 
systematically snubbed and flouted him. 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 

HE stage-driver and mail-carrier was young Crane’s 

‘ik Voice and he congratulated himself on having his back 

to the wind on his forty-five-mile ride up the valley. 

A norther was abroad over the earth, and as it swept down 

from wildernesses, seemingly gathering power as it came, it 

crossed two vast States in a single night and fell upon the 

Fort Smith Reservation with terrible fury about ten o’clock 
in the morning. 

Crane’s Voice did not get his mail-sack till twelve, but his 
ponies were fed and watered and ready to move when the bag 
came. He did not know that it contained a letter to warm 
the heart of his hero, the Captain, but he flung the sack into 
his cart, sprang in himself, and put stick to his broncos. 
The road was smooth and hard, and quite level for the first 
thirty miles, and he intended to cover this stretch in four 
hours. Darkness would come early and the snow, which was 
hardly more than frost at noon, might thicken as night fell. 
So he pushed on steadily, fiercely, silently for five hours till 
the darkness began to clothe the buttes, and then he lifted his 
voice in a deep, humming, throbbing incantation rhythm to 
keep off spirits of evil. 

Crane’s Voice was something of an aristocrat. As the son 
of a chief, he had improved his opportunities to learn of the 
white man. He could speak a little English and understand 
a good deal more than he acknowledged, which gave hima 
startling insight at times into the dark souls of the white 
people. His reports of the unvarying kindliness and right 
feeling of the new Agent had done much to make the whole 
tribe trust and obey Curtis. 

Crane’s Voice found his road heavy with drifts as he left 
the main valley and began to climb, and he did not reach the 
Agency till long after Curtis had gone to bed, but he found 
his old mother waiting for him, and also Crow, the Captain of 
Police, who took the bag of mail to the office. As he drove 
into the big corral out of the wind, the boy said in English: 
““Heap good. Me no like ’um blizzard. Fleeze ears like 
buffalo horn.’’ Beyond this his complaint did not go. 

Curtis came to his office next morning with a heavy heart. 
The bitter cold and driving wind made the condition of his 
helpless wards so full of hardship that hé could not sleep for 
thinking of them. He spoke to all of those he met with 
unusual tenderness, and asked after the children, to be sure 
that none were ill on such a day. 

Wilson, his clerk, laid a big package of letters and papers 
on his table, with a pale-blue, square envelope ostentatiously 
balanced on top. Wilson sighed to think he had no such 
letter in his mail that gloomy morning. Looking in a half- 
hour later he saw Curtis writing busily in answer, and all the 
rest of his letters unopened. ‘I thought that was the impor- 
tant one,’’ he said, with a smile. 

Curtis had opened the missive eagerly but with no expecta- 
tion of comfort. As he read he forgot the storm outside. A 
warm glow crept into his blood. Loverlike, he read into the 
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letter a great deal more than Elsie had intended to include, 
and had seized his pen to reply at once—just a few lines to 
set her mind at rest — but his pen ran on so fast, so full of 
energy, that his writing became all but illegible. 


Dear Miss Brisbane: You have given me keen pleasure by 
your letter and I am replying at once in order to say that I did not 
lay your words up against you, for the reason that I felt you did 
not fully understand the situation. I have thought a great many 
times of you and of the good you might do these poor people if 
you could only come to see them in their true light. Your letter 
gives me courage to say that I think you are unjust in your at- 
titude toward these primitive races—and I also hope that as 
fuller understanding comes you will change your views. Take 
the case of the Tetongs. 

Here they are, fenced in on the poorest part of this bleak 
Reservation, exposed tothe heat and drought of summer and the 
cold of winter. This morning, for example, the wind is rushing 
up the converging walls of this valley — which opens out to the 
north, you remember —and the cold is intense. Jam just send- 
ing out messengers to see that none of the children are freezing. 
Everything is hard as iron, and the Indians muffled in their 
blankets are sitting beside their fires glum as owls. Jennie has 
the kitchen full of old women and I have given orders to issue an 
emergency ration. & 

I must tell you something which happened since you went 
away—it may correct your views of these people. It is my 
policy to give all hay and wood contracts to the Indians instead 
of the white man, and when I told the white who has been put- 
ting in the wood that I was about to let the contract to the red 
he laughed and said: ‘‘ You can’t get ’em to dothat.work!”’ But 
I feltsure I could. I called them together and gave them fifty 
axes and told them how much wood I wanted. A few days later 
I thought I’d ride over to see how they were getting along. As 
I drew near I heard the most astonishing clickclack of ax- 
strokes, shouts, laughter, and the falling of trees, and when I 
came in sight I was actually scared. They had hundreds of 
cords already cut —twice as much, it seemed, as I could use. I 
begged them to stop, and finally got them to begin to haul. In 
the end I was obliged to take sixty cords more than I needed. 
Had I delayed a few days I might have had a riot on my hands. 

You cannot imagine what a pleasure it is for me to see ancient 
lies about these people destroved by such experiences as this. 
It was pathetic to me to see Old Grayman, Elk and other proud 
old warriors toiling awkwardly with their axes, their small 
hands covered with blisters, but they laughed at each other and 
joked about it, and encouraged each other as if they were New 
Englanders at a husking-bee. My days and nights are full of 
trouble because I can do so little for them. If they were on till- 
able land, or if I could control the water, I could make them 
self-supporting in two years, but this land is arid. It is fair to 
look upon, but it will not yield a living unless irrigated. 

Your attitude toward the so-called savage races troubles me 
more than I have any right to mention. The older I grow the 
less certain I am that any race or people has a monopoly of the 
virtues. I do not care to see the so-called barbarous peoples of 
the world civilized in the sense in which the word is commonly 
used. It will bea sorrowful time to me when all the races of the 
earth shall have lace curtains, electric cars and Derby hats. 
You as an artist ought to shrink from the dead level of dress © 
which the English-speaking race is about to impose on the 
world. If I could I would civilize only to the extent of making 
life easier and happier— religious beliefs, songs, the native 
dress —all these pleasant things I would retain. 

My artist friends as a rule agree with me in these matters, and 
that is another reason why your contemptuous, or, at least, un- 
sympathetic, attitude gives me genuine sorrow. I know your 
home life has been such as would prejudice you against the red 
man, but your training in Paris should have changed all that. 
You consider the Tetongs good material—if you come to know 
them as I know them you will find they are fodgs, just like any- 
body else, with the same rights to the earth that we have, 
simpler and ruder in their thought — but quite as human, 

Pardon this long letter. You may call me a crank if you 
please, but lam anxious to have you on the right side in this 
struggle, for itis a struggle to the death. I found a little scrap 
of canvas with a sketch of Peta on it—may I keep it? My 
sister is quite well and deep in “‘the work.” 


It was foolish for Curtis to expect an immediate reply to 
this letter, but he did—such is the weakness of strong men. 


DRAWN BY C. D, WILLIAMS 


Perhaps, had he been in Washington, 

diverted by Congress, cheered by the 

Army and Navy Club, and entertained 

nightly by men and women of his own 

rank, he would not have surrendered 

so completely to the domination of 

that haughty girl-face; but in the dead 

of winter, surrounded by ragged, 

smoky squaws and their impatient, 

complaining husbands, with no com- 

* panionship but that of his sister and 

Wilson, his clerk, his thought in every 

moment of relaxation went back to 

the moments he had spent in Elsie’s 

company. Nature cried out, ‘“‘It is 

not good for man to be alone,’’ but the iron ring of circum- 

stance held him a prisoner in a land where no fit woman pre- 

sented herself as a mate. 

Outwardly composed, indefatigable, stern in discipline and 

judicial of report, he was inwardly filled with a mighty long- 

ing to see again that slim young girl with the big, black, 

changeful eyes. He made careful attempt to conceal his 

feeling from Jennie, and succeeded measurably for a time, 

but her keen senses, accustomed to every change in his voice 

and face, detected a tremor on his lips when Elsie’s name 

was mentioned, an eager quality in his voice which revealed 

much —though she did not reach a complete realization of the 

hold this passion had taken upon him. 

He had not told her of Elsie’s letter, and as the weeks 

passed without any reply he was very glad he had kept 

silence. Jennie had her secret also, which was that Elsie was 

as good as engaged to Lawson. No one knew this for a cer- 

tainty, but Mrs. Wilcox had been quite free to say, “‘It is 

considered a settled thing.’’ 

Elsie’s reply, when it came, was studiedly cool, but 
polite. 

I feel the force of what you say, but the course of civilization 

lies across the lands of tlie ‘‘small peoples.’ It is sorrowful, of 

course, but they must go like the wolves and the rattlesnakes. 


In this phrase he recognized the voice of Andrew J. Brisbane 
and it gave him a shudder of pain to see it written by Elsie’s 
hand. The letter ended by leaving matters very adroitly at 
an equipoise. : 

As he reread it, however, some subtler sense than sight 
detected beneath its carefully compounded phrases something 
to feed upon, and though he did not write in answer to it 
he had a feeling that she expected him to do so, 

Meanwhile the tone of the opposition was very confident. 
The settlers were informed that Congress would accede to 
their wishes and pass the removal bill, and they treated the 
Indians with a certain good-natured tolerance, as if to say: 
“Well, you’ll soon be settled for, anyway.”’ 

Calvin Streeter came often to the Agency and not infre- 
quently stayed to dinner with Curtis, paying active court to 
Jennie, who retained enough of her girlhood’s coquetry to 
enjoy the handsome cowboy’s open-eyed admiration, even 
though she laughed at him afterward in response to her 
brother’s jocoseness. Calvin was not of a cautious nature 
and his talk kept Curtis very well informed as to the feel- 
ing of the settlers. He reported their conversations and the 
speeches at their meetings with great freedom and remark- 
able accuracy. , 

“Curtis is a bad man to monkey with,’’ was the phrase 
current among the settlers on the West Fork, and young 
Crane’s Voice translated this to his uncles, Lame Paw and 
Two Horns, and so the tribe came to understand that they 
had a redoubtable defender in Swift Eagle, as they called 
Curtis in their own tongue, and they came to love him and 
obey him as they had never loved and obeyed even their 
best-beloved chief. 

The squaws made excuse to come in and shake hands and 
hear his voice, and the children no longer hid or turned away 
when he came near; on the contrary, they ran to him crying, 
“Hello, papa!’’ and clung to his legs as he walked. The 
old men often laid their arms across his shoulders, or spoke 
jokingly of pulling out the hairs of his face in order to make 
him a Tetong. 

His lightest wish was respected. The wildest young dare- 
devils of the tribe would dismount and take a hand at push- 
ing a wagon or lifting a piece of machinery when he asked i 
of them. 

“If I had the water that flows in these three little streams 
I would make these people self-supporting at once,’’ he said 
to Jennie, “but the whites have it all—barely enough 
trickles past to water our stock.’’ 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER 


NE day Curtis came briskly into the house, smiling gayly. 
‘“Sis, we are called to Washington.’’ 

“IT can’t go now, George,’’ Jennie instantly replied and 
without marked disappointment. 

He seemed surprised. ‘‘ Why not?”’ 

““ Because I have my plans all laid for giving my little 
‘ingines’ such a Christmas as they never had. Can’t you 
manage to get back in time to be ‘Sandy Claws’?”? 

“1 doubt it. I am to appear before the Committee on 
Indian Affairs relative to this removal plan. They won’t 
adjourn till the twenty-second at the earliest, and there may 
be other business requiring me to remain over the holidays.’’ 

“T don’t like to have you go. I suppose you'll see Mr. 
Lawson and Miss Brisbane,’’ she remarked quietly after a 
pause. 

“Oh, yes,’”’ he replied with an assumption of carelessness. 
“Lawson will appear before the Committee also, and I hope 
to visit Miss Brisbane’s studio.’’ He did not meet her eyes 
as squarely as was his 
wont and her keen eyes 
detected a bit more color 
in his face than was usual 
with him. 
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“Ah! that explains her frank kindliness. She wrote as 
one whose affections are engaged and therefore feels secure 
from criticism or misapprehension.’’ He resumed the 


Senator’s letter, which ended with these significant words: 
“There are some important matters I want to talk over in 
private.’’ 

A note from Lawson also urged him to take his first dinner 
in the city with them. ‘‘I want to post you on the inside 
meaning of certain legislation now pending.’’ 

Curtis made his toilet slowly and with great care—remit- 
ting nothing the absence of which would indicate a letting 
down of military neatness and discipline. He wore the 
handsome undress uniform of a captain, and his powerful 
figure, still youthful in its erectness (although the lines were 
less slender than he wished), was dignified and handsome — 
fit to be taken as a type of mature soldier. At six o’clock he 
set forth, self-contained but tense with feeling. 

The Brisbane portico was immensely imposing to one who 
was but yesterday a dweller in tents and cantonments, but 
Curtis allowed no sign of his nervousness to appear as he 
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hair, and his beard, also neatly trimmed, was drawn to a 
point from the habit he had of stroking it with his closed left 
hand in moments of thought. His skin was flushed pink with 
blood and his urbane manner denoted pride and self-suffi- 
ciency. Heshook hands warmly, but Curtis felt his keen and 
penetrating glance as palpably as an electric shock. 

Lawson’s voice arose: ‘‘ Well, Captain, I hardly expected to 
see you so soon.’’ 

As the two men clasped hands Elsie again closely compared 
them. Curtis was the handsomer man, though Lawson was 
by no means ill-looking even by contrast. Curtis more 
nearly approached the admirable male type, but there was 
charm in the characteristic attitudes and gestures of Lawson, 
who had the assured and humorous manner of the onlooker. 

A young woman of indeterminate type was seated in 
conversation with Mrs. Wilcox. She received Curtis with 
impassive countenance, eying him curiously through her 
glasses. Mrs. Wilcox was very cordial and inquired all 
about the people at the Agency —and especially she wished to 
know how little Johnny and Jessie Eagle were. ‘‘ I quite fell 
in love with the tots— 
they were so cunning. I 
hope they got the toys I 
sent.’’ 

Brisbane gave Curtis the 


Many things combined 
to make this trip to 
Washington most pleasur- 
able to Curtis. He was 
wearied with two months 
of most intense application 
toa confused and vexatious 
situation, he had not been 
in the capital for several 
years, and his pocket was 
filled with urgent dinner 
invitations from fellow- 
officers and coworkers in 
science —courtesies which 
he now had opportunity to 
accept—and beneath all 
was the desire and the 
possibility of meeting Elsie 
Brisbane again. He im- 
mediately wrote her a note 
telling her of his order to 
report at the Department 
and asking permission to 
call upon her at her con- 
yenience. His was a force- 
ful nature. The same 
persistence which led him 
to plough his way across 
the San Marco Divide at 
risk of freezing now pushed 
him on into a resolution to 
see this alluring young 
woman at whatever cost 
of self-respect. 

As the train neared 
Washington, Curtis’ heart 
was big with quiet joy. 
To him, as a soldier anda 
departmental worker, the 
capital was the centre of 
power and interest. He 
knew its life thoroughly 
and loved it. It seemed 
more nearly his home than 
any other place outside of 
the mountains. 

It was characteristic of 
the man that he took a cab 
to the Smithsonian Club 
rather than to the Army 
and Navy Club—being 
out of active service and 
a man of scientific tastes 
he found himself in closer 
contact with the scientists 
than with the soldiers. 
He was not at all sure of 
sympathetic treatment 
from the older officers who 
frequented the smoking- 
rooms of the Army and 
Navy Club. 

He was made at home 
at once in the plain but 
comfortable ‘* rooms of the 


most studious attention 
also— lounging deep in his 
chair. Occasionally he 
leaned ponderously  for- 
ward, as if fearing to lose 
some remark—an action 
which did not escape the 
Agent’s notice. ‘‘ He’s 
sizing meup,’’ he thought. 
“Well —let him.” 

Elsie also listened, sin- 
gularly like her father in 
certain inclinations of the 
head, intent, 
Only Lawson seemed in- 
different to the news the 
Agent brought. 

Brisbane broke his 
silence by saying: ‘“‘H’m! 
I infer you’re on the side 
of the redskin.’’ 

“ Decidedly, in this con- 
nection.’”’ 

“Quite aside from your 
duty?”’ 

“Entirely so. My duty 
in this case happened to 
be my inclination. I could 
have declined the appoint- 
ment, but being a believer 
in the Army’s management 
of Indian affairs I couldn't 
refuse.’’ 

Brisbane settled 
into his chair and looked 
keenly at his visitor. 
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‘““You think the white 
man the aggressor in this 
case? ”? 


Iam not at liberty to 
speak further as I ama wit- 
ness for the Government.’’ 

Mrs. Wilcox interrupted 
smilingly. “* Andrew, 
don’t start this discussion 
now —dinner 
and I know Captain Curtis 
is hungry.’’ 

Elsie rose. ‘‘* Yes, papa 
— leave your heavy-firing 
till some other time, when 
you can bang the furni- 
ture,” 

Curtis expected to be de- 
tailed to take Miss Cooke 
to the dining-room, but 
Elsiesmilingly approached 
him! to: say 3) j- You're: to 
go in with me.’”’ 

““T am very glad of the 
privilege,’ he said with de- 
liberate intent to please her. 

He was greatly struck 
with the girl’s change of 
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Bug Sharps,’’ and had just 
time to report by tele- 
phone to the Secretary 
of the Interior before the 
close of the official day. - 
Several letters awaited him, among them one from Miss 
Brisbane which he naturally opened and read at once. 


My father is writing you an invitation to come to us imme- 
diately. You said you would arrive in Washington on the 
seventeenth, either on the 11 A.M. train or the one at 3 P.M. In 
either case we will look for you at six-thirty to dine with us 
before you get your calendar filled with other engagements. 
I shall wait impatiently to hear how you are all getting on out 
there. It is all coming to have a strange fascination for me. 


This letter quickened his pulse in a way which should have 
brought shame to him, but did not. The Senator’s letter was 
ponderously cordial. ‘‘I hope, my dear Captain Curtis, you 
will be free to call at once. My daughter and Lawson ——”’ 

At that word a chill wind blew upon the Agent’s hope. 
Lawson! ‘‘I had forgotten the man!’’ he said almost aloud. 


a] manner—imperious with 
“Don’t you smoke, Captain? Stay and have a cigar” others, she was here the 
obedient daughter, de- 


handed his overcoat and cap to the attendant inthe vestibule. 
As he started down the polished hall, stepping over a .mon- 
strous bearskin, he met Miss Brisbane in the door of the 
drawing-room, her back against the folded portiére, her 
slender figure exquisitely gowned. She put out her hand, a 
smile of frank welcome on her lips. 

‘“ Ah, Captain, this is very good of you—to come to us so 
soon,’’ 

‘“Not at all,’? he gallantly replied. 
sooner —had opportunity served.’’ 

‘‘ Father, this is Captain Curtis,’’ she said, turning her 
head toward one who stood within. 

Brisbane came forward, greeting Curtis most cordially. 
He was a large man, but a little stooping from age. His 
massive head was covered with a close-clipped bristle of white 


““T would have come 


ferring in all things to her 
sire, who had not ceased to 
consider her a child. 

Seated at her right hand, with Mrs. Wilcox between him- 
self and the head of the table, Curtis was fairly out of reach 
of Brisbane, who was observably eager to open up some dan- 
gerous line of discussion with his guest. Presumably he 
wished to discuss the question of the removal of the Tetongs. 

Elsie turned to him at once to say: Do you know, Captain 
Curtis, I begin to long to return to the West. Everybody is 
enthusiastic over the studies I made, and I’ve decided to go 
back in the spring. How early could one come out?”’ 

‘« Any time after the first of May —in fact, that is the most 
beautiful month in the year; the grass is deliciously green 
then. I’m glad to know you think of returning and Jennie 
will openly rejoice. It seems too good to betrue. Iwillsee 
that you have every facility for your work.”’ 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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CJ. P. Morgan is going to Europe. The guard 


around the pyramids has been doubled. 


@It may be observed that tetanus is not prevailing to 
any alarming extent among Congressmen. 


@None of the critics of the Boer War has insinuated 
that the Missouri mule does not well play his humble part. 


@No seats are to be sold for King Edward’s corona- 
tion, but American visitors will cheerfully hang on to straps if 
given a chance. 


©The surplus should get itself photographed so that 
after Congress has applied its celebrated anti-fat treatment 
it may remember how it once looked. 


@Managers of the Charleston Exposition are so 
modest that they will not put themselves out tomake a special 
effort to outdo the Buffalo Fair in the matter of a deficit. 


@ General Chaffee asks that there be no reduction in 
the number of troops in the Philippines until 1903 or later, 
and that two million dollars be spent in the construction of 
permanent headquarters. Other millions are asked for other 
purposes in the Philippines, until it begins to look as if the 
islands were like the mechanical toys received at Christmas 
—it costs more to keep them going than it did to buy them. 
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Specialists in Statecraft 


HE same forces which have brought into being new meth- 
ods in business, science and the learned professions are 
beginning to exact special and unfamiliar services from our 
representatives in the Federal Government, and are formu- 
lating specifications for a new genus of legislators and diplo- 
mats. A short half-century ago the stock-in-trade of our law- 
makers was a knowledge of Blackstone, a knack of oratory, 
some familiarity with political history and a quoting acquaint- 
ance with the pagan classics. Our doctors and scientists, 
likewise, schooled themselves in the old authorities and were 
content with lifeless book-knowledge. All that has changed. 
The age of Darwin bore golden fruit that we loosely term 
“the laboratory method.’’ The doctor has closed his books 
and studies the human body, living and dead, in the hospitals. 
The scientist has left his theories in his study, and in his laho- 
ratory examines the thing itself—the reality the idea stood 
for. And now we see a public man lock up his library and 
go to the ends of the earth to study—not books, but men; 
not theories, but conditions; not ethnologies, but peoples — 


’ from a merely conventional interest. 
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living men in the very act of building empires and recoloring 
the map of Asia. 

A clear-cut type of the new public servant is Mr. Beveridge, 
who has done this thing. He has realized that changed 
conditions mean changed requirements. He has seen the 
working of ‘‘ the laboratory method ’’ in science and he has 
applied it to statecraft. He has gone into the great world- 
laboratory where history is made and has overlooked the 
experiments of the nations. He has foreseen that the states- 
man of the future will be—nay, must be—a specialist; and 
so he has mapped out for himself a special course in that 
great university that has no name, no faculty, no initialed 
graduates. —F. S. BIGELOw. 
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One trouble with economy is that it ts usually 
practised by men who do not need to exercise tt. 
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The Habit of Starting Right 


NLESS there has been a marked change in human nature 
during the past year, as many people will begin 1902 
with a series of good, if not actually new, resolutions as began 
the preceding year under similar conditions. Not all of these 
will subscribe to a completely formulated contract for 
improved behavior—the majority, in fact, will resolve sub- 
consciously. But the yearly making.of resolutions comes so 
pat with the beginning of a fresh calendar on the first of each 
succeeding January that the custom has an indefinite and 
altogether fortunate tenacity. 

It has been often repeated that these good resolutions are 
like glass balls in that they are made for the sole purpose of 
being broken. The figure shows an inadequate knowledge 
of the uses of glass balls: before breaking they are intended 
to serve a more useful purpose in training the eye and hand 
of a marksman. A good resolution, even when broken, gives 
mental training very much in the same fashion. The process 
of making it and of honestly trying to carry it out is a long 
and necessary first step toward the: mental strength that 
makes a human being actually master of his own actions. A 
faculty for comfort, for example, is a pleasant thing to carry 
on a journey, but laziness is a useless piece of luggage. 

Successful resolutions, all comic writers to the contrary, 
are really made on the first of every January, but they depend, 
like genuinely successful politics, much more on common- 
sense than ‘on emotional impulse. A man who has been 
intemperate in his own comfort—to keep to the one concrete 
example of laziness, or to its even worse form, procrastina- 
tion—can hardly leap into activity and hold the pace very 
long at atime. He can, however, divide his daily existence 
into two parts, during one of which he may busily tie up the 
loose ends of his occupations, and during the other devote 
himself to doing nothing with all the success to be expected 
of his past experience. Even if he fails in the effort the 
attempt is something toward a future success along the same 
line of endeavor. There is much more reason to respect the 
man who makes and breaks a yearly set of resolutions than to 
respect the discouraged individual who gives up trying after 
a few failures. 

If the whole nation should start out to keep the same reso- 
lution the real value of individual endeavor would stand out 
more clearly, and the result, one may be optimistic enough to 
believe, might prove a revelation to those who advance the 
broken-glass theory. There is the subject of good citizen- 
ship, for instance. We have recently seen, in one case, the 
result that follows when a whole community becomes vitally 
interested in its politics, and in another the result that comes 
Suppose that every cit- 
izen in the country should resolve for one year to understand 
political questions, to think for himself, and to act up to his 
convictions. Even counting those who fall by the wayside, 
the result might bring back the generally informed political 
earnestness of our first national elections; and the actual 
power felt by each man, in the strength of his own knowledge, 
might go far to reaffirm that resolution universally onthe first 
of next January. —R. W. BERGENGREN. 
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The candid friend usually remains candid longer 
than he remains a friend. 
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Germany MaHKing Faces Again 


See singular ideas prevail abroad, especially in Germany 
and Austria, as to the nature of foreign trade and of 
international relations as affected by it. In his remarks on 
the tariff bill in the German Reichstag, a university professor 
named Paache commented upon President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage, and asserted that in her tariff policy the United States 
had been guided solely by considerations of her own interests. 
Doctor Paache criticised those who maintained that Germany 
must not antagonize the United States. He said that this 
country could not understand such a contention, ‘‘ and 
Germany would get more from the United States by showing 
her teeth than by displaying sentiment.’’ 
Why should there be any question of ‘‘ showing teeth” inthe 
matter? Of course, our tariff policy is based on a regard for 
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our own interests. So is Germany’s; so is Austria’s; so 
every country’s. England has free trade, not out of beney 
lence for the rest of the world, but because she thinks it ist 
best arrangement for herself. In this country we have 
ple who believe in-a high tariff, others who believe in 
duties, and others who would prefer none at all. We hay 
some who like protection straight and some who wish to hay 
it diluted with reciprocity treaties. But all alike are actin; 
for what they consider American interests. 

A nation may draw the sword for sentiment, but there is n 
sentiment in trade. ‘= 

Therefore, if Germany thinks it will be to her interest t 
double her tariff or to shut out imports altogether and seal 
her frontiers as those of Japan were sealed up a hundred yea 
ago, let her do it by all means. But there is no occasion 
her to ‘‘ show her teeth’’ in the process. 

We can imagine a world divided up into a series of ¢ 
each self-contained in the matter of commerce, and havi 
communication with any other. It would be rather a qui 
world in some respects, but there would be no occasion - 
the inmates of the various cells to make faces at each o 
And we can also imagine a world one vast commercial wl 
with the currents of commerce flowing in every direc 
regardless of international boundaries. There might be wa 
competition under such circumstances, but if any country 
not like competition it could shut it off and no other wea 
have any right to object. 

But German and Austrian thinkers who are resentful of 
American prosperity are suffering from an exaggerated s 
consciousness. They regard every attempt of an Ameri 
producer to make a dollar, or of our Government to help h 
do it, as a malicious attack upon them. They would feel a 
great deal better if they could realize that our policy, wheth 
wise or foolish, is simply one of minding our own busines: 
and that they are at perfect liberty to adopt the same plan. 

—SAMUEL E. MOFFETT. 
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It may be better to be born lucky than rich, but no 
one can be sure about it for the reason that he who 
ts born rich is lucky. 
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When Greek Meets GreeK 


HE occurrence of street riots in Athens and the defeat and 
resignation of a Greek ministry, and all because of a pro- 
posal to make a popular version of the New Testament, must 
seem grotesque enough to most readers. The linguistic and 
political movement in Greece, however, makes it not inex- 
plicable nor even unnatural. 
The literary language of Greece comes of an attempt to con- 
struct a form of Hellenic speech as much like that of the 
ancient Greeks as possible. It is the work of scholars, and it 
has become the language of educated people, but it is not t 
language of the people at large. It is an attempt to empha- 
size the closeness of the modern to the ancient Greeks, and 
the general purity of their descent; and it naturally comes 
into collision with the fact that the people of Greece are more 
Slavonic in blood.than Hellenic, and that the popular dialects 
reflect this fact. Even in the literary Greek there are Slavonic 
elements, but they are kept in subordination. In the popular 
dialects they are so plentiful that for want of them the com 
mon people cannot understand books written in what pro 
fesses to be the language of their country. But to put the 
New Testament into the popular language is to make confes- 
sion of the ethnologic fact that the Greeks, of the mainland at 
least, are rather Slavs than Greeks. As Findlay pointed out, 
itis only in islands like Crete that the pure-blooded descend 
ant of the old Greeks is found. 
The dialects of the popular speech differ widely, falling 
into two groups— insular and continental—and the Slavic is 
more plentiful in the latter. One of the brightest of modern 
Greek comedies is called Babel, and turns on these differ- 
ences. A number of Greeks are celebrating the Battle of 
Navarino in a wineshop, but they are from different parts of 
the country, and they become hopelessly tangled up in thei: 
efforts to understand each other. At last one of them applies 
to his neighbor a term of perfectly innocent meaning in his 
own dialect, but most offensive in that of the other. The 
result is a free fight; and when a representative of the law 
interposes and tries to find what it is all about the confusion 
is ‘‘ worse confounded,’’ as every man tries to tell the sto 
in his own dialect, and Dogberry understands none of them. 
Another reason for Athenian sensitiveness is the growi 
hostility of the Greeks to the Slavonic race. Seventy years 
ago the Greeks loved the Slavs, for was it not the great Slavic 
empire which stood up for them against Turkey? But since 
that time there have been great revolutions of popular feeling 
in the Balkan Peninsula, and the Greek sees in the Slav the 
chief obstacle to the annexation of Macedonia and Roumelia 
to Greece when the Turk is driven out. The majority of the 
Christian populations of those two provinces are not Greek in. 
either blood or speech, but predominently Slavic. So the 
hope that some day Constantinople will again become a 
Greek city is thus blocked by the Slav, and the idea of mak- 
ing any concession to the hated language of that race is most 
distasteful to the thinking and political Hellenic people. 
—ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON. 
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ENATOR HOAR, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts, is hardly what the young 
man of the day would call a ‘‘natty 
dresser.’’ When in Washington, and the 
occasion demands, he rises to the dignity 
of dress, but when at home in Worcester or 
wandering around Boston he is inclined 
to those garments to which he has become 
accustomed by fairly long use. 

Even when campaigning his attire is 
that of the shrewd up-country farmer, 
rather than of one of the most able mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

But this attire, which outwardly consists 
of a long, thick coat, always snugly but- 
toned, a pair of good-sized comfortable 
shoes, dark trousers, and a well-worn, 
brown slouch hat well pulled down in 
front, has led to confusion more than once 
during late happenings — because — well, 

those in charge hardly expected to see the Senator appear just 

that way. 

One instance of this kind whispered about relates to an 
incident at a suburb not far from Boston. After much diplo- 
macy the district leaders, all of whom not only owned even- 
ing clothes but also wore them on the slightest provocation, 
managed to get an agreement from the Senator that he would 
make an address for the good of the cause. They made elab- 
orate preparations to receive him, but, too disturbed by the 
thought of his greatness, not one of them dared to go to meet 
his train on its arrival. Instead, they waited in the hall 
while the town hackman, in charge of a new equipage, was 
sent out to pick him up. 

The man’s instructions were to bring the Senator with all 
speed, and when, after a long delay, the driver was seen care- 
fully guiding his spick-and-span team so as to avoid the 
mud-holes, and making advance at a snail’s pace, the entire 
reception committee took to the sidewalk. 

“Yer needn’t hurry,’’ the driver yelled to them. ‘He 
didn’t come. But I got an old cove—his man, I guess—who 
will tell you about it. No use of mucking the team, I 
thought, so I came slow.’’ 

He drove up to the curb and then waited till the old 
man inside got out unassisted, but smiling and happy. 
Fortunately some one of the committee men knew the Senator, 
and gave a jump to greet him. The most chagrined man of 
all was the hack-driver when he discovered his mistake, but 
he made up for it in driving Mr. Hoar back, for he drove so 
fast that he got enough mud on his team to keep him busy 
for three days cleaning it. 

He explained that the Senator had simply asked if the car- 
riage was for Mr. Hoar, and that, on account of the clothes, 
he never suspected that it could be the Senator himself. 


Senator Hoar 
PHOTO. BY C. M. BELL 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


General Bates and the Sultan of Jolo 


Brigadier-General John C. Bates, now in command of the 
Department of the Missouri and shortly to assume at least 
temporary command of the Department of the Colorado in 
addition, is a member of the newly created Board on the 
Location and Distribution of Military Posts. All the mili- 
tary posts in the United States will be visited and a general 
reorganization of the system may result. Lieutenant-General 
Nelson A. Miles, Major-Generals John R. Brooke, Elwell S. 
Otis, Samuel B. M. Young and Arthur MacArthur, and 
Brigadier-Generals George M. Randall and William A. 
Kobbé are the other members of the Board. 

General Bates is the officer who negotiated the treaty with 
the Sultan of Jolo, and in social moments relates many inter- 
esting stories of his conferences with that picturesque poten- 
tate. At first the ruler of the Jolo Archipelago was reluctant 
to trust the United States, and through Datto Rajah Muda, his 
brother and heir-apparent, and his secretary, Hadji Butu, 
made repeated and polite apologies for his absence, explain- 
ing that he was busy officiating at religious observances. 

The state religion, by the way, is Mohammedan, and the 
Sultan is now making preparations to undertake a pious pil- 
grimage to Mecca. The journey will be an impressive one, 
and for the first time in history a potentate carrying the flag 
of the United States will travel to that ancient shrine. 

The high character of General Bates, his tact and patience, 
so impressed the emissaries of the Sultan that that ruler was 
finally delighted to welcome the American General to the 
imperial residence at Maibun. The chief objection set forth 
by the Sultan to the then proposed treaty was that, under its 
terms, he could not hoist his own flag above all other emblems 
as he cruised about among his one hundred and thirty islands. 
General Bates explained that to secure the protection of the 
United States it was necessary that the American standard be 
exalted above his own banner. When he found that he would 
suffer no humiliation thereby, but that, on the contrary, his 
power and dignity would be augmented, he was easily 
induced to concur in all the remaining stipulations, consider- 
ing them of small importance. His one thought was that 
there should be no diminution of the homage he demands. 

The United States Supreme Court will be called upon to 
consider the legal aspect of the treaty. Provision was made 
by General Bates that it should be subject to future modifica- 
tion by the mutual consent of the President and the Sultan. 
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As a mark of esteem the Sultan offered General Bates a 
pony and a valuable pearl, and the American officer had 
great difficulty in making His Royal Highness see the impro- 
priety of a treaty-maker, acting for the United States, accept- 
ing gifts from the other interested party. The United States 
Government stood ready to reimburse the Sultan in the sum 
of $1500 for his military expenses incurred at Siassi, and the 
Sultan had been eager to accept it, but when General Bates 
declined his proffered gifts it took considerable argument to 
convince the potentate that he should take the $1500. 

When the Sultan and his retinue visited the United States 
Steamship Charleston, Captain Pigman and General Bates 
escorted them about the boat. The Sultan was immensely 
pleased at the attention and the salutes, and at the power 
embodied in the vessel, but what pleased him above every- 
thing else was a phonograph. He listened to it repeatedly 
and afterward in the negotiations brought the subject up and 
made arrangements to have one sent to him from America. 
He stated that he wished to present it to a niece. 

General Bates is a man of grave dignity and of extreme 
penetration of mind. He hasa keen sense of humor, but sel- 
dom tells a funny story. Though naturally reticent, he can 
speak with power and ease when occasion demands. His father, 
Edward Bates, was a member of Lincoln’s first Cabinet. 
General Bates is unmarried, a fact which was a matter of vast 
surprise to the Sultan, who has two hundred wives. In Jolo 
the number of a man’s wives establishes his status as a citi- 
zen, and to the Sultan it seemed incredible at first that the 
American Government had actually intrusted matters so im- 
portant as treaty-making toa man who had no wife at all. 

The signature of thé Sultan is unique, and a facsimile is 
here reproduced: 


Sultan of Jol¢é 


Linesto E.C. S. 


By Richard Henry Stoddard 


Two poets knew one another 
From callow youth to age, 
And, tho’ neither was over sage, 

Each called the other Brother. 


To E. C. S. 


Full fifty years are past, Ned, 
Since the summer day we met ; 

Our hopes have fled too fast, Ned, 
With little we regret ; 

One friend remains to the last, Ned, 
For I am [living yet. 


— Anon. 


We are withered leaves on Time’s old tree, 
Battered about as the cool airs blow, 
Hither and yon, and to and fro, 
Aloft and alow, cach with a shout, 
A surly menace of snow. 
Such similes may seem to be 
Unfit for you, most fit for me. 
Look at me now, alas, alack ; 
Are these the locks were once so black — 
This grizzled beard, this frosty hair ? 
My head, dear Ned, is almost bare. 
Sometimes, confusing then with now, 
No short, stout stripling, such as thou — 
A sapless trunk, a fruitless bough. 


I mind me o’ puir Robbic’s sang, 
I hae forgot it lang ; 
Tis of an arrant loon and knave 
Wha sang a hearty stave sac bold and brave 
Wil’ anc foot in his grave, 
The other planted on firm ground. 
Wha sings it has his spirits bound 
As mine do now, perdic. 
“He played a string, and danced it round, 
Below the gallows tree.’’ 


Pledge we ourselves, your health and minc! 
Choose you a vintage fresh and fine — 
Mine shall be Redi’s Tuscan wince. 


Sing we ourselves, but not too long, 
Nor sad, dear fad, but clear and strong, 
Because it is your birthday song. 


The Easiest Language of All 


Professor Bernard Moses, one of the Taft Commission in 
the Philippines, has for many years been at the head of the 
department of Political Economy in the University of Cali- 
fornia. In addition to being a student of finance and sociol- 
ogy, he is both polyglot and historian, and his studies in the 
history and literature of Spain and Mexico especially fit him 
for his work in the Philippines. He looks upon learning a 
language as a very small matter. 

One day in his class-room at Berkeley he began to illustrate 
a point he had been making by quoting at length a passage in 
French from one of the political economists of the University 
of Paris. Astudent ventured to interrupt, remarking that the 
recitation, however valuable, would have more significance 
for him if the Professor should render it into English. 

“Do you not speak French?’’ Professor Moses asked. 

“T regret to state that I do not,’’ rejoined the student. 

“Tn that case,’’ replied the Professor, preparing to continue 
with the quotation, ‘‘I should advise you to get up early 
some morning before breakfast and learn it.’’ 


Governor A. B. Cummins, C. E. 


There are few outside the family of Hon. A. B. Cummins, 
who has just been elected Governor of Iowa, who know how 
narrowly he missed distinction as a railway civil engineer; 
that he built one short Indiana line, and was offered the posi- 
tion of chief engineer of another railroad, then in its infancy, 
which now is one of the greatest in the country. 

It was for a short time only that Mr. Cummins wrote his 
name ‘‘ A. B. Cummins, C. E., Chicago,’’ but the abilities and 
magnetic personality which have since made him a power in 
politics helped him to his present pinnacle with astonishing 
promptness. 

He was born in a sedate, railroadless village in Western 
Pennsylvania, where farming means almost equal attention to 
crops and to stones. He had plenty of hard work on his 
father’s farm, and was educated at the local academy and then 
at Waynesburg College. A practical vocation was his first 
choice. He took a short course in surveying, and then went 
to Indiana to work as chainman in a surveying and construc- 
tion corps, thus laying out a little railroad under the direc- 
tion of the chief engineer. 

One day a telegram was handed the chief of the party. He 
read it, and then turned to Cummins with the words: “‘ Bert, 
I want to talk to you.”’ 

The chief had received a flattering offer from another road, 
and at once decided to accept it. oy Cummins,’’ he said, 
‘you are the only man on the job capable of finishing it, and 
you’ll have to be chief engineer. You don’t know much about 
railroading, but I’1! fill you up with it in the next two days.’’ 

And only a few months before Cummins had never seen a 
locomotive except on his trips from college to his home. 

‘‘ Well, if you’ll be good enough to show me,’’ he began; 
but the chief engineer interrupted him: ‘‘ There is only one 
of the bridges built, and you don’t know the first thing about 
a bridge-span, I suppose, so you’ll have to study the one I’ve 
got across the river below here and build the rest like it.” 

That bridge was fifteen miles from camp, but Cummins 
started early the next morning to walk to it. He examined 
it closely, girder by girder, brace by brace, and then he 
tramped back, doing some tremendous thinking on his way. 
He studied out the principles of that bridge that night and, 
thanks to the coaching of his friend and chief, got the plans 
for the railroad well in mind. He went on with the work so 
smoothly that his appointment over the heads of older men in 
the business did not arouse jealousy. There were a number 
of bridges and culverts to be built, and rails were to be laid. 

Inspection day came and the President of the road, with the 
Directors, solemnly went over the line, with Cummins trail- 
ing in the rear in an ecstasy of worriment lest there might be 
something amateurish in his work. Every mile was torture. 

But when it was all over there were compliments for Chief 
Engineer Cummins. He made, indeed, so favorable an 
impression that he was soon offered the position of chief 
engineer for a road which now extends from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast, with thousands of miles of ramifications. 

He refused it, however, and went to Chicago to study law, 
and later went into politics. And that is how Iowa got 
Cummins for Governor. 


The Bean-Pole and the Corncrib 


A friend of Hon. Shelby M. Cullom occasionally takes 
pleasure in recounting an incident connected with the present 
Senator’s first reception after he became Governor of Illinois. 

In the line of approaching ‘‘ handshakes’’ he saw a rural 
giant whose massive figure towered above all the other occu- 
pants of the crowded room. Mentally the Governor made the 
comment: ‘‘ That man must weigh about three hundred 
pounds.”’ 

When the ponderous man reached His Excellency and 
extended his hand he asked in deep tones, audible in every 
part of the room: 

“And you’re the Governor of Illinois, eh?”’ 

““ Ves, I have that honor,’’ replied Mr, Cullom. 

‘Well,’ exclaimed the giant, ‘‘ I must say you’re built on 
a mighty slim pattern for a Governor! If I'd stand behind 
you JI guess we’d look something like a bean-pole leaned up 


ray 


against a corncrib! 
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$ FULLY COOKED, 
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Kitchen 
Expenses 


Reduced by Ready 
Cooked Grape-Nuts 


“Modern food saves 
gas bills (cooking), 
labor, and doctor’s 

bills, and the food I refer to is Grape- 
Nuts,’’ says a Chicago woman. 

““We have used Grape-Nuts over a 
year. I weighed, when I began using 
a about 100 ) pounds, but have gained 

2 pounds since. I have been entirely 
oe from dyspepsia since using this 
delicious food. My husband and chil- 
dren enjoy Grape-Nuts as much as I 
do, and they have all been decidedly 
benefited by its use. My baby is very 

much healthier than my other two 
children were at hisage. Lattrib- 


ute the difference to the use I 
have made of Grape-Nuts Food. 
Of course it is a great advan- 


tage to have a food that is 
already cooked and sure to 
be in good condition. This 
is not always true of many 

cereals.”’ 

Mrs. Geo, S. Foster, 
1025 Wabansia Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 
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ON JELLIES 


preserves and pickles, spread a thin 
coating of 


PURE REFINED 
PARAFFINE 


Will keep them absolutely moisture and 
acid proof. Pure Refined Paraffine is also 
useful in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full directions in each package, 


Sold everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Do Nt STAMMER 
You Can Be CURED 


50 Years a Stammerer 
Dr. F. B. Winston, Principal of Valley 


Seminary, Waynesboro, Va., writes: “1 

was a severe stammerer for 50. years. I was — 

cured in three weeks, six years ago, by Dr. E. 8. Jouxeton. 
E.S. Johnston." Refers by permission to Bishops C. D. Foss and 


C. H. Fowler, of M. E. Church; Hon. John Wanam: aker, Dr. 

Russell H. Conwell and ex-Gov. Robert F. Pattison, of Philadel- 

phia, who have sent us pupils. Write at once for 80- page book to the 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS 


1088 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 
18th Year} Epwin S. JoHNSTON, Founder and President, 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


Moving Picture Machines 
\, STEREOPTICONS oe ca make BIG 


ing the Public. Nothing pbs better oppor- 
tunities for men with 
small capital. We 
start you, furnishing 
| complete outfits and 
| explicit instructions 
(| ata surprisingly low 
cost. Our Enter- 
tainment Supply 
Catalog and special 
offer fully explains 
everything, sent free. 

CHICAGO PROJECTING COMPANY 

225 Dearborn Street, Department L, Chicago, 1. 


LEARN TO DRAW 


By Mail, for Newspapers 

Big money and publicity await 
you in positions when you learn. If 
you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing send us your name 
and address and receive a free 
lesson circular with particulars. 


New York School of Caricature 
World Building, New York 


KY Entertain. | 


| statesman. 
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Orion Paisley in Utah, Major Copes in Colorado, Alfred Wetherill in New Mexico, “ Blue 


Where Four States Meet 


N THE United States there is but one “‘ four 
corners,’’ where four States and Territories 
join. More than this, it is the only place of 
its kind in the world. This point, upon a 
spur of the Carizo Mountains, is the one 
where Colorado, Utah, New Mexico and 
Arizona join. 

At no other place on the globe do we find 
four States, Territories or Provinces uniting 
to form such a junction. 

This spot is not easy of access and few 
tourists ever see it, yet a monument stands at 
the point, erected by United States surveyors 
and inscribed with the names of the States and 
Territories whose boundaries meet there. 
The point is reached by a trail from the road 
leading from Navajo Springs in Colorado, in 
the Ute Indian Reservation, to the San Juan 
River. Thetrail leaves the road and crosses 
the river near Scott’s trading-post in Utah, 
and leads to the monument, which is of the 
usual type erected by Government surveyors 
to mark State corners. 

A former monument was destroyed a few 
years ago by Navajo Indians and only the 
cairn of rocks was left, but during the past sum- 
mer another surveying party visited the spot 
and rebuilt the monument, leaving it as it is 
shown in the picture. 


How Rhodes Got Even 


[* CLUBS in Cape Town and London they 
are reciting the details of a little “‘ curtain 
raiser’? in which characters no less dis- 
tinguished than Cecil Rhodes and Rudyard 
Kipling are the 
dramatis persone. 
Friends of both de- 
clare the plot to be 
an apocryphal one, 
stating that Kipling 
is too wary to be 
caught napping, as 
he is reputed to have 
been in this case. 

It is a well-known 
fact that Kipling 
and Rhodes, though 
fast friends, delight 
to play practical 
jokes on each other, 
and unless this latest 
account of their 
amiable contests can 
be substantiated, the 
wit of theauthor has 
triumphed through- 
out over that of the 
The 
story in question 
was brought to 
America by some 
American mining 
engineers who re- 
lated it recently at 
a dinner-party given 
in Washington. 

According to the 
tale, Kipling and 
Rhodes were fellow- 
passengers on a Cape 
railway train bound 
toward Kimberly. 
Up to the moment 
of departure from 
Cape Town Rhodes 


The borrower’s 


‘lady was heard to say; 


A Fable 


By Carolyn Wells 


MAN there was, endowed with wealth, 
Friends, fortune, fame, good looks and health, 
Obedient children, loving wife — 
Uncounted blessings crowned his life. 


But, though he viewed his lot with pride, 
Think you this man was satisfied ? 

No; not content with fame and pelf, 

He borrowed trouble for himself. 


As copybooks have often taught, 

way’s with sorrow fraught ; 
And one who asks a loan, some day 

The obligation must repay. 


Now, he who borrowed trouble found 
That when the pay-day came around, 
He had to own, with grief and shame, 
He hadn’t a trouble to his name ! 


So he was fettered hard and fast, 
And in a debtor’s prison cast. 

And there he weeps with bitter moan 
Because he can’t repay his loan. 


MORAL: 


Don’t borrow trouble, for, alack, \ 
You may have none to pay it back. 


Anecdotes and Oddities 


"in Arizona 


had been busy sending political dispatches, 
and it fell to the lot of the poet to book their 
seats and berths. The author is a man of 
boyish build ; the empire builder is ponder- 
ous and has a decided aversion to sleeping in 
a top berth. Knowing this, the poet deter- 
mined to have fun at the expense of the man of 
destiny. When that night the ex-Premier 
found that he had been assigned to an upper 
berth his rage was great. He pleaded with the 
agile Kipling to exchange with him, but the 
poet with asardonic smile assured Rhodes that 
he could not think of exalting himself above 
so mighty an Imperialist, and so the bulky 
statesman had to climb Jaboriously to bed. 

After midnight the train stopped at a small 
station on the desolate karroo, and the wife 
of a Colonial official got aboard. When she 
discovered that notwithstanding hertelegram 
no reservation had been made for her she 
lifted up her voice in loud protest. The 
commotion awakened Rhodes, who thrust his 
head out between the curtains and demanded 
to know the cause of the disturbance. 

“T am the wife of Colonel ,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ and although I wired for a berth 
none has been saved for me.’’ 

“That’s all right,’’ thundered the Colossus; 

‘my little boy is occupying the berth just 
under mine; turn in there with him.’’ 

The lady was appeased and proceeded to 
take advantage of the offer. Presently there 
was an insurrection in the lower berth. 

““Now, don’t cry and make a fuss,’’ the 
“your father told me 


I might sleep here.’’ 

‘““Madam,”’ gasped the author of The 
Jungle Book, ‘‘do you know who I am?”’’ 

““You are the lit- 
tle son of the gentle- 
man in the upper 
berth, are you not?’’ 
faltered the now 
startled woman, 
peering into the 
dark compartment. 

“Nothing of the 
sort,’? roared the 
poet; ‘‘I am Mr. 
Rudyard ——”’ 

Before he could 
confess further the 
frightened woman 
fled to another car. 
The upper berth 
shook with convuls- 
ive appreciation as 
the poet with the 
mingled vocabulary 
of several tongues 
berated the South 
African statesman. 

‘Ring off on the 
cuss word and the 
swear,’’ exclaimed 
Rhodes from his 
altitude of mirth, 
“and give us some- 
thing about a rag 
and a bone and a 
hank of hair.’’ 

But with pictur- 
esque wrath Kipling 
stuck to his im- 
promptu program, 
and the remainder 
of the night was 
filled with impas- 
sioned utterance. 


December 28, 1901 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


INCE the announcement of our Reduced Price 
Sale a few weeks ago several hundred pieces 
of suitings and cloakings have been closed 

out. There is still a_ rich 

assortment, but you must act 
quickly if you wish to take 
advantage of the Sale. 

Suits, Skirts and Cloaks 
made-to-order at one-third 
less than regular prices. Per- 
fect in style, shape and work- 
manship. Nearly all of our 
styles and materials share 
in this Sale. 

Note these great reductions: 

Suits, former price $10, re- 

duced to $6.67. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

Skirts, former price $5, re- 

duced to $3.34. 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Long Outer Jackets, former 
price $10, reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Jackets reduced 

to $10. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, 

former price $6, 

reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, etc. 

_ The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List will be 

sent /ree upou request. Every garment guaranteed to fit- 


and please you. If it does not send it back, and we w#ld~ 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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LIGHT AND WARM 


Heavy bed clothing is both uncomfortable and injurious to 
health. A large double-bed size of 


MERRITT’S HEALTH COMFORTS 


weighs only 214 lbs. Gives more warmth than four wool 

blankets, yet lighter than one. Made of pure snow-white 

sterilized wool, light and fluffy, covered with cheese cloth, 

and an outside covering of Silkoline, Satine or Silk. 

SENT ON TRIAL, and if not pleased, return them to us 
and we will REFUND MONEY, and pay all Express- 
age. Write for booklet, and small square cut from 
comfort, which will show you how it is made. A 
SIZES, from the cradle to the largest bed. Prices 
$1.00 upwards, express prepaid. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., 1000 Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Artistic 


Sense 


can be cultivated by the use 
of a camera as well as with 
the painter's brush if a dry 
plate camera is used, and you 
develop your own negatives. 


HAMMER. 8 
DRY PLATES 


are preferred, as they are absolutely clean, & 
crisp and quick. They are dependable. 
Your dealer can supply you. Popular prices. 
Hammer Plates will not frill in hot weather. 

SENT FREE—Booklet, “A Short 

Talk on Negative Making.” Contains 

valuable formulas and tables; also 
helpful hint on developing. 
MAMMER DRY PLATE 
8500 Ohio Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A Forty-five Day Vacation 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tour to Mexico and Cali- 
fornia leaves New York and Philadelphia February 
11, 1902, returning March 27. Round trip rate, 
$575. Special train over entire route. Mexico only, 
$350. California only, $375. For particulars, address 
Gro, W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks. 
Inter-State Correspondence Institute, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
<4 


COMPANY 


MOY THA OM Corree 


BUT THE HOT 
FOOD-DRINK. 
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Curious Results When 
Coffee Drinking is Abandoned 


It is almost as hard for an old coffee toper to 
quit the use of coffee as it is for a whiskey or 
tobacco fiend to break off, except. that the coffee 
user can quit coffee and take up Postum Food 
Coffee without any feeling of a loss of the morn- 


ing beverage, for when Postum is well boiled 
and served with cream, it is really better in 
point of flavor than most of the coffee served 
nowadays, and to the taste of the connoisseur it 
is like the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes placein the body 
within ten days or two weeks after coffee is left 
off and Postum Food Coffee used, for the reason 
that the poison to the nerves has been discon- 
tinned and in its place is taken a liquid that con- 

tains the most powerful ele- 
ments of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test 
and prove these statements 
by changing from coffee to 
Postum Food Coffee. 
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HOW TO OBTAIN THE ABOVE 
PILLOW COVER FREE 


In order to introduce Boyce’s Monthly in your home, 
we make you a present, appreciated by every lady. 
Boyce’s Monthly is beautifully illustrated in colors 
and contains the writings of popular authors as well 
as other instructive and interesting reading. Send }iW 
only twenty-five cents for one year’s subscription to [if 
Boyce’s Monthly and get by return mail the large Hii 
elegant American Beauty Rose Pillow Cover 
containing 506 square inches, beautifully stamped in 
brilliant natural colors, on highly colored Linen Cot- 
tage Cloth, ready to work as shown in the illustration, 


Address 
BOYCE’S MONTHLY 
Department 84 CHICAGO, IL 
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Don’t 
hand out 
money for 
things that 
are not “‘the 
best.’’ Many 
washing- 
powders that seem to work 
well are unfit to use. 
PEARLINE costs only a 
trifle more than the poor and 
dangerous. The absolute 
safety of PEARLINE has 
been thoroughly tested and 
proved. Make sure nothing 
is used to save work at 
expense of your clothes. 659 
¢ Safe and |] 
Pearline—3..2;' ) 
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Census Disclosures 


By Samuel 


HE most eagerly awaited returns of the 
T new census have been those giving the 
divisions of the population by race and 
nationality. Whether we have ten million 
more people than we had ten years ago, or 
fifteen million, is a matter of comparatively 
small importance, for in any case we have 
enough to, make our position secure. But it 
is a matter of very great importance to know 
whether our population is reasonably homo- 
geneous, or whether it is in danger of split- 
ting up into discordant nationalities like those 
that are bringing government in Austria toa 
standstill. 

The figures show that we have in all 76,- 
303,387 people, which is more than there 
are in any country in Europe except Russia. 
Of these, 9,312,585 are colored, including 
negroes, Chinese, Japanese and Indians. 
That reduces us to 66,990,802 white people, 
which is still more than the population of any 
European country except Russia. Of these, 
10,460,085 are foreign-born; therefore we have 
56,530,717 native white inhabitants. That is 
getting us down a little nearer to the European 
level, but still, even in that respect, we are 
ahead of any country in Europe except Russia. 
But when we carry the analysis a little further 
back the showing is somewhat different. 
Our native white inhabitants of native-born 
parents number only 41,053,417, which is 
considerably less than the corresponding pop- 
ulation in Germany. But such figures are 
mere abstractions. For all practical pur- 
poses our native children of foreign parents 
are just as good Americans as those who can 
trace their ancestry back to the Pilgrim 
Fathers, and the same thing can be said of at 
least half of the population of foreign birth. 


Increase of Native-Born Americans 


In comparing the censuses of 1890 and of 
1900, it is apparent that the population has 
made great advances toward solidarity. The 
native inhabitants have increased by 12,081,- 
637, or 22.5 per cent., and the foreign-born 
by only 1,151,994, or 12.4 percent. The mere 
increase of native inhabitants is greater than 
the entire foreign-born population. Simi- 
larly the white inhabitants have increased 
by 11,824,618, or 21.4 per cent., and the col- 
ored by only 1,409,013, or 17.8 percent. The 
increase in the number of native white in- 
habitants alone is much greater than the 
entire colored population, including negroes, 
Chinese, Japanese and Indians. 

Those who imagine that the American stock 
is dying out may be reassured by the fact that 
the native whites are increasing faster than 
the population in general, the increase in that 
element between 1890 and 1900 being 23.3 per 
cent., against 21 per cent. for the total pop- 
ulation, 17.8 for the colored, and 12.4 for the 
foreign-born. 

Even in Massachusetts, where, according to 
some alarmists, a native child is a disappear- 
ing phenomenon, the increase in the native 
population was 23.8 per cent., which was 
more than the general increase of the whole 
population of the United States, and more than 
the corresponding increase’ in any other 
important country of the world. 

In New Jersey the native population has 
increased by 30.1 per cent., in California by 
32 per cent., and in Minnesota by 47.8 per 
cent. Even in Nevada, the only State in 
which the total population has decreased, the 
decline is almost entirely among the foreign- 
born inhabitants. They have decreased by 
4613, or 31.4 per cent., but native inhabitants 
have decreased by only 407, or 1.2 per cent. 

In 1890 there were a few States in the West 
in which the foreign-born population was so 
large that it looked as if it might soon out- 
number the natives. In Wisconsin the for- 
eign-born element constituted 30.7 per cent. 
of the whole. Now it is only 24.9 per cent. 
In Minnesota the proportions have fallen 
from 35.7 per cent. to 28.9; in North Dakota 
from 42.7 to 35.4; in Montana from 30.2 to 
27.6; in Nevada from 31.1 to 23.8, and in 
California from 30.2 to 24.7. On the other 
hand, there has been a slight increase in the 
foreign element in New England, the propor- 
tion in Maine increasing from 11.9 per cent. 
to 13.4; in Massachusetts from 29.4 to 30.2. 
The other New England States, with the ex- 
ception of Vermont, show small foreign gains. 

The Southern States remain almost purely 
native, the foreign element being measured 
in most cases by only fractions of one per 
cent., and these decreasing. 


E. Moffett 


From 1880 to 1890 there was an enormous 
increase in the foreign-born population. For 
the whole country it amounted to 39.3 per 
cent., which was much more than either the 
total increase or the increase in the native 
inhabitants. In the past decade the foreign 
growth has fallen to 12.4 per cent.—less than 
one-third the rate of the previous ten years. 
In absolute numbers the increase has fallen 
off more than one-half. It was 1,151,994 for 
the decade from 1890 to 1go0, against 2,628,- 
148 for that from 1880 to 1890. 

In the ten years ending in 1890 there were 
immense gains in the foreign-born popula- 
tion in a number of States. That element 
increased by 41.2 per cent. in Connecticut, 
43-7 in Rhode Island, 43.9 in Pennsylvania, 
48.2 in Massachusetts, 48.4 in New Jersey, 
56.3 in New Hampshire, 74.6 in Minnesota, 
107.9 in Nebraska, 111.1 in Colorado, 171.3 
in South Dakota, 274.1 in Montana, 346.7 in 
North Dakota, and 469.5 in Washington. The 
greatest increase in any of these States in the 
decade just ended has been 55.6 per cent. in 
Montana, and in most of them the gain has 
been less than 30 per cent. 

The fact that the increase in the total popu- 
lation of the country, which was 24.86 per 
cent. between 1880 and 1890, has fallen to 21 
per cent. between 1890 and tgoo, has been 
taken to mean that our growth has been 
checked. An analysis of the decrease shows, 
however, that the decline has been confined 
almost entirely to the foreign-born population. 
The native increase was 22.8 per cent. from 
1880 to 1890 and 22.5 per cent. from 1890 to 
1g00. Practically our native growth is con- 
stant, and immigration is merely a disturb- 
ing factor. The influence which this fact 
must have upon calculations of our future 
population is obvious. The native inhabit- 
ants now comprise 86.3 per cent. of our total 
population, and, as they are increasing at a 
rate that is practically unchecked, it is plain 
that all computations based upon the theory 
of a steadily declining rate of growth must be 
revised. 

In view of the fact that Australia and 
Canada have almost ceased to grow, and that 


the growth of most European countries is | 


insignificant compared with ours, the census 
figures give us no cause for uneasiness con- 
cerning our future position compared with 
that of other nations. 
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Photographs in the Depths 


HE problem of submarine photography 
has been taken up by a Massachusetts 
inventor, who has patented an apparatus com- 
bining a pair of cameras with means for the 
artificial illumination of objects in the depths. 
It has. been ascertained by careful experi- 


ments (such as the exposure of sensitive | 


plates at various depths) that, practically, 
not a ray of sunlight penetrates farther down 
than 600 feet below the surface of the sea. 
Even in comparatively shallow water pho- 
tography is out of the question from Jack of 
light. But here is a machine that carries a 
light of its own, and which, by the use of very 
ingenious means, so it is claimed, is able to 
illuminate quite powerfully any object that 
is to be taken. 

The two cameras, each of them inclosed 
in a large bulb of metal with a glass bull’s- 
eye, are held by rigid arms on either side 
of a chamber containing strong are lamps. 
They are so arranged as to point somewhat 
inward, and to be focused upon the same 
object, which is at the same time illuminated 
by the powerful ray thrown forward from the 
electric chamber. 

Through rubber tubes pass wires which 
control the action of the cameras and lights. 
Thus the operator, when he wishes to take a 
picture, is able to turn on the light and, at 
the same time, to expose the plates; all that 
is needed being a touch upon a button. An 
automatic arrangement turns the exposed 
plate out of the way, and places another in 
position for exposure. Owing to the relative 
positions of the cameras, they take pictures 
of the object from two different points of 
view, almost at right angles. 

At very great depths—such as a mile—a 
machine of this kind would not be available 


as it would be crushed by the pressure of the | 


water. But this is not a matter of much im- 
portance as the apparatus is designed for use 
in connection with diving operations, which 
are not conducted very far below the surface. 
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‘‘ Appetite comes with 
eating. The more one 
has the more one would 
have.’’—Rabelais. 


fascination 
about 


NABISCO 


Sugar 
Wafers 
that keeps 
your appetite 
longing for 
just one more. 


Made 
in many 


flavors. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 


Soy 


p 


The Goodyear 
Winged 
Foot Shoe 


It is the latest and 
best development in 
rubber horse shoe pads. 

An air cushion pad has 
long been recognized as the 
most desirable, but until 
now such a pad has never 
been placed on the market 
in so practical a form. 

The Winged Foot 
Shoe is constructed in 
such a manner that 
it offers a perfect air 
eushion for the hoof. 


Its cost is no greater than other pads. 
the new features of the Winged Foot is that 
turns up at the heel and hugs into a space wh 
usually filled with leather. It is made of as 
composition of rubber, that wears better than steel, 
aud canvas—no leather to stretch, crack, cut, 
wrinkle or shrink. 


The Winged Foot Shoe is particularly 
desirable for winter wear. It cannot ball 
or slip. 


One of 


It is made to be used with a toe-calk. 


Descriptive book- 
let about the care of 
your horse sent for 
the name of your 
horse shoer. 


Cannut collapse, gives a constant flow, prevents 

choking. All on account of the little collar. 

At your druggists, or send 2c. for a sample; 60c. 

for a dozen. 

FRER—“ Mother's Free Library *' (6 booklets) 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 Milk St., Boston 
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Eating With 
Eyes 


The food value of an article is not depend- 
ent upon its color. You don’t eat with your 
eyes. Common white flour looks nice, but it 
has a comparatively low percentage of the 
food value which is contained in good, sound 
wheat. Much of the nutritious part of the 
wheat berry cannot be made white in flour. 


rg S's 
A Fine Flour of the Entire Wheat 
is golden brown, made so by the retention 
of all the food properties of the best wheat. 
It has several times the strength and tissue- 
building qualities of white flour. 

“ALL THE WHEAT THAT’S FIT TO EAT”’ 


do 


t have tt, send us his name and 
see that you are supplied. 


If your grocer 
your order 


Booklet Free for the asking 
The genuine made only by 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Whist Lessons Free. 


A $20.00 series of Whist Lessons by mail, 


free, with each set of Paine’s Whist Trays | 
Write us for 


bought from your dealer. 
particulars. Our booklet, ‘‘ Simple Whist,” 
teaches principles of the game in an even- 
ing. Mailed for 2-cent stamp. 


DUPLICATE WHIST TRAYS. 


Neat, Compact, 
Durable — most 
satisfactory for 
playing Duplicate Whist. 
Cards are easily inserted 
and securely held. 

Every detail patented. 

Infringements prosecuted. 


The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 38, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


PAINE’S 


PAINE TRAY. 


Sold by dealers, or write 


California 


If you are thinking of going to the 
Coast this Winter and desire fast 
time and the best of everything 


en route, your ticket should read via 


Chicago and 


North-Western Railway 


Three fast trains daily from Chicago. 
No change of cars. Special atten- 
tion given to organizing family 
parties. Write W. B. Kniskern, 22 
Fifth Ave., Chicago, for descriptive 
pamphlets and full particulars. 


lin2/c3 5405206 
Count the Chicks 


, as they comeout. Thencount 
the eggs, and you will see why 
so many people are using 


Successful 


‘Incubators and Brooders 


The healthy egg becomes the vigorous, husky, 
moneymaking hen. You will want our beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue. Five different editions 
in five languages. English edition 4 cents; others 
free. It isa poultry Bible. 


Des Moines Incubator Co. 
Box 548, Des Moines, Ia., or Box 548, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Made or saved. Print your 
own cards, &c., with a $5 
Press. 
lars, books, newspapers, $18. 
Type setting easy, printed 
rules. Send stamps for sam- 
ples, catalogue of presses, 
type, paper, &c., to factory. 


The Press Co., Meriden, Conn, 


HOME STUDY 
Simplest Best 
The Peerless Gregg 


SHORTHAND 


By a novel plan you EARN while you LEARN. 


We assist by loaning Typewriter. Inquire 
MER. STEN®O. INST.,, 195 Canal Street, Chicago 


Larger size for circu- | 
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Literary FolKh -GAesrr 
Ways and Their Work 


Mr, Egerton Castle 


of Scarthey and other books have 

made him so widely known in 
America, is one of the most versatile men in 
London literary life. He was educated 
mainly in France and England, taking an 
honor degree in natural science at the 
University of Cambridge. Immediately on 
leaving the University he entered the Army, 
receiving promotion to a captaincy before 
resigning his commission, in 1883, to study 
law. This profession not proving congenial 
to one of so imaginative a mind, he turned to 
literature. In this’ his wife, Mrs. Agnes 
Castle, who has since collaborated with him 
in a number of his more popular books, was 
no small influence. 

On the death of his father it devolved upon 
Mr. Castle to assume charge of the family 
interests in the Liverpool Mercury, founded 
by his grandfather, Egerton Smith. Later he 
was for nine years a writer on the Saturday 
Review. Mr. Castle’s first sustained work of 
fiction was followed by a book of short stories, 
La Bella and Others. In this latter the name 
of Agnes Castle appears on the title page as 
joint author, as it has done with other books 
since. Mrs, Castle isthe daughter of Michael 
Sweetman, of Lamberton Park, Queen’s 
County, Ireland. She is a brilliant conver- 
sationalist and of magnetic personality. 

The London study of Mr. Castle at his home 
in Sloane Gardens reflects his tastes, temper- 
ament, and the varied callings for which he 
has received a thorough equipment. This 
room is in the depth of the house, lined with 
books from floor to ceiling, with intervening 
spaces left for armor and pictures, and it 
reflects the soldier and the scholar. Some of 
this armor is old and rare, and the collection 
includes swords ranging from the antique 
damascened to the slim modern dueling 
blade. His book, Schools and Masters of 
Fence, now a standard work, proved an 
outlet for the great mass of information that he 
had gathered on the subject. In addition he 
is an expert swordsman and wielder of 


M* EGERTON CASTLE, whose Light 


weapons, and no tournament-at-arms, either 


in England or on the Continent, is considered | 


complete without his assistance as one of the 
judges. Mr, Castle is the only foreigner ever 
elected to the French Académie des Armies, 
which dates from the sixteenth century. 

Soon after the appearance of his book on 
Schools and Masters of Fence, Mr. Castle 
lectured at the Lyceum Theatre on The Story 
of Swordsmanship. Sir Henry Irving, inter- 
ested in the feats of arms with which Mr. 
Castle and several of his colleagues illustrated 
the lecture, asked him to write a one-act play 
for performance at the Lyceum. Mr. W. H. 
Pollock, of the Saturday Review, collaborated 
with Mr. Castle in the play, Saviolo, which 
was founded on a romantic incident in the 
career of Vincent Saviolo, an Italian noble- 
man, who sought to mend his fortunes in 
London toward the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury by teaching the art of rapier play and 
fence. Later the lecture was repeated before 
King Edward VII, then Prince of Wales, and 
an interest was established that resulted in a 
revival ‘throughout Great Britain of feats of 
skill at arms. Since that time Mr. Castle has 
been called upon to plan the duels and 
pageants-at-arms for the principal presenta- 
tions at London theatres, notably those at the 
Lyceum. 

All this proves how natural was the bent 
which so strongly inclined him to romantic 
stories in which a glint of steel constitutes a 
phase. But beyond this there was another 
and a deeper underlying current of influence 
—his early education and associations. 

His father, Michael Arthur Castle, a man 
of independent fortune, preferred the easier 
life of France, Italy and Spain to that of 
England. As a consequence young Castle 
lived away from his own country until he was 
seventeen. In the winter he studied mainly 
in Paris. Each spring, staff in hand and 
knapsack on back, he was his father’s com- 
panion in walks through the most romantic 
portions of Italy, Franceand Spain. As they 
walked, the elder Castle, a man of broad 
associations and culture, would live over 
again with his son the stories of those early 
days when knights and iadies peopled the 
domain through which they then traveled. 
These stories gave the novelist, as he 
acknowledges, many suggestions, for the 
most part unconscious, for certain episodes 
that have helped to give to his books a pecu- 
liar and fascinating interest. 

In his early years he was inclined to be 
delicate, but this rigorous training on the 
road, and his fencing, sea-rowing, bouts with 
professional wrestlers, developed him into an 


Mrs. and Miss Castle 
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Some of the Best 
IN 


POPULAR 
MUSIC! 


25 Cents Bach 
$1.00 for Six 


Ask your dealer for 
these and if not pro- 
curable, send us 25c, 
for single copy, or 
$1.00 forany six. We 
pay postage and re- 
fund your money if 
not satisfactory. 


TUNE 


(MARCH TWO- STEP 


4 New March 2-steps 
FLIPITY-FLOP,— A little 
rag-time in this one. 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 
—Irresistibly catchy, in 
6-8 time. 

CREOLE BELLES.— Known as ‘‘ The tune that makes people 
happy.” 
CLORINDA.— Right from the press. 
the best yet. 
3 of the Most Beautiful Waltzes Imaginable 
MISTRESS NELL.— New. By Gustin. 
SILKS AND RAGS.— Odd; like the title. Positively great! 
JANICE MEREDITH.—A most inspiring waltz. Gustin. 


fac-stmile of title page of this 
catchy 2-step. 


Full of melody. One of 


Lenore, My Own Lenore New 
When I Gaze Into Your Eyes ew! 
The Saint and the Sinner.—A semi-sacred song by Lamb and 
Schleiffarch. Three keys —high, low, medium, 
Isis.—A musical novelty. An Egyptian intermezzo, 
as a two-step. 
Dear Little Genevieve.—A dainty little song, with waltz refrain. 
The Jack O’Lantern Man.—A quaint little negro song, by George 
Evans. 
Creole Belles Song. Consisting of excellent words, set to this 
catchy music. 


; Two charming ballads. 


Can be used 


This is only a few of our good ones. For others see our beau- 
tifully illustrated catalogue containing thematics and miniature 
specimens of our art title pages. Sent Free upon request. 

WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING CO, 
141 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PERFECTION 


_ SELF-CLOSING 


TOBACCO POUCH | 


; Operates automatically, 4 
pours easily (see illustration), e | 
does not bulge the pocket. >| 
Tobacco cannot spill; simple 

Every pipe or cigarette smoker 

Pipe or paper in one hand— 

Made in tan calf or black kan- 

mounted with sterling 


and convenient. 


should have one. 
pouch in other. 

garoo, 50c., and Seal, 75c.; 
silver, $1.25 and $1.50. Any smoker will appreciate 


a G 


one. For those desiring ‘‘something better’ we | 
make them with gold and silver monograms or 

name plate—prices on application. Reference, 

Bradstreet Mer. Agency. 


SELF-CLOSING POUCH CO. 
Room 1206 B, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


Pears ~ 


is not only the best soap for @ 
toilet and bath but also for — 


stapes 


ee RR 


shaving. Pears was the in- 


ventor of shaving-stick soap. 
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Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Whereno 


_ si tablished over Loo years. 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
picts practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 


Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System 

as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other w ords, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay railroad 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Who Were Your Ancestors ? 


Booker T. Washington says the white boy’s 
ancestry “‘is of tremendous value in helping 
him to resist temptations.’”’ Buy and fill 
Cope’s Ancestral Chart ($1.00, postpaid) 
for your boy. Aim Publishing Company, 
709 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


Midwinter Trip to the Tropics 


Pennsylvania Railroad Tour to Mexico and Cali- 
fornia leaves New York and Philadelphia February 
11, 1902. Rate covering all necessary expenses, $575. 
Mexico only, $350. California only, $375. Special 
train over entire route. For further information, 
address Geo. W. Boyn, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Individual Communion 
Outfits Send for fee catalogue and 


list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. @ 


Box 104, Rochester, N. Y. 
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all-round athlete. To-day he is considered 
one of the first swordsmen in Europe. He is 
amember of the London Fencing Club, and 
every day from autumn to spring he may be 
found at its rooms, in the late afternoon, tiring 
out five or six contestants, and, as he expresses 
it, freshening himself up after literary work. 
His day is planned and followed out with 
systematic regularity. By half-past eight he 
has eaten breakfast, and after an hour or two 
‘spent with Mrs. Castle, in devising schemes 
and literary forms, he is busy at his desk 
‘until luncheon. From then until half-past 
five, when he goes out for exercise or social 
jntercourse, he devotes himself to letter- 
writing, to business, or to the looking up of 
the mass of detail connected with the writing 
of his books, all of which detail he verifies in 
every particular. 3 

The summers he spends at his country res- 
idence, Haslemere, in Surrey, and there this 
year with Mrs. Castle he has been writing his 
new book, The Star-Gazer, amid the very 
surroundings in which the scene of the book 
is placed. This new book, the authors say, 
will be something of The Light of Scarthey 
on the one hand and somethfhg of Young 
' April on the other. 
The versatility of Mr. Castle’s studies and 


the thoroughness with which he has equipped 


himself for each in turn—science, the Army, 


journalism, and higher literature—and his 


wide and unusual experiences, are account- 
able for the versatility of his books, which 
_yary in theme, material, scene and treatment 
to such an extent that each in a way might 


be attributed to a different pen. 


— William Armstrong. 


The Personality of Puss 


Not till the last page does Miss Repplier 
reveal, with rare delicacy, that her irenicon 
was written In Memoriam of a beloved puss, 


_ Agrippina, to whose shades, in fact, she has 


dedicated her book, The Fireside Sphinx 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The cat of the 
remotest past, the cat of the evolutionary 


| days of civilization, and the cat that now is 


—cats of history as well as those of art, 
romance, comedy and tragedy —are all charm- 
ingly memorialized by the author’s accus- 
tomed wit and graciousness. She has, how- 
ever, mercifully spared us in the main the 
cat anecdotal, mindful that many persons 
of feeling find ‘‘ animal stories ’’ more or less 
of an ordeal. 

Humanistically, and not in the spirit of a 
natural historian, Miss Repplier weighs in 
nice balance the felis domestica, as carefully 
and in much the same way as she might 
ponder the attributes of man. She finds puss 
generally up to standard, though not without 

alloy, shrewdly adding that, ‘‘ when we know 
just what it is that we value in friend or cat, 
the analysis blights our affection.” 

Despite the warmth and brightness of her 
tribute to the mysterious, silent voluptuaries 
who divide and often dispossess our affection 
for their eternal rival, the dog—a creature 
ethically the worthier—this dexterous attor- 
ney on the cat’s side is not blind to the egotism 
and arrogant insouciance of the little beasties. 
Any waiving of the ethical deficiencies of 
cats is due, one may be sure, not to insensi- 
bility on Miss Repplier’s part, but to the 
pathos which has ever surrounded these ani- 
mals since they became no longer objects of 
veneration as they once were, but pets, mere 
pets—a loss of prestige which might well 
explain their dignified aloofness. If the cat, 
in its sleek and fascinating insolence, barely 
tolerates us as providers of hearths, rugs, easy 
chairs and saucers of milk, so, too, we poor 
humans, who must have responsiveness to 
our loves, mete out in return only such resid- 
uum of emotion as can easily be spared. 

The personal attitude of the cat is an 
unsettled problem. Present once at a passing 
discussion over them, I answered, to some one 
who held that these creatures are essentially 
patrician, that they seemed to me to have no 
satisfying intelligence. ‘‘ They don’t need 
to have any mind if they are aristocrats,” 
was the rejoinder! An ambiguous pleasantry, 
ill calculated to strengthen the position of 
puss as a social factor. 

I wish that the author, since she has dis- 
coursed seriously as well as playfully, had 
given some explanation of the occasional antip- 
athy to the cat —not the stone-throwing, tail- 
pulling hostility of boys, but that psycholog- 
ical dread, impossible to eradicate, difficult 
to control outwardly. Napoleon had this 
instinctive opposition —so they say — but that 
was, perhaps, because he couldn’t dominate 
the elusive little beasts. 

It is this beautiful creature’s tragic destiny 
to be an egotist. At best the cat has more 
style than quality; at worst, indifferent and 
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often treacherous, it shrinks, though no cow- 
ard, from brutality and thoughtlessness, and 
excites commiseration for its Hagar-like lot. 

To be fond of cats is indeed almost a mark 
of refinement, but to be refined, alas, is not to 
be more free from egotism and a love of lux- 
urious ease than is the cat itself. 

One might suppose from what I have said 
that Miss Repplier’s pages were calculated to 
provoke controversy. Far from this, their 
graceful, vivid apologetic merely awakes the 
possibilities of amiable conversation. Onone 
point only do I see a chance to dispute ‘so 
just, yet so loving, an estimate. Miss Repplier 
evidently holds, with Mr. Andrew Lang, that 
“no two cats have the same traits.’’ It seems 
to me that in spite of its self-absorption and 
apparently strong personality the cat is ge- 
neric and not individual. Of infinite variety 
in color, hair, markings and other external 
signs, cats, in character and habits, are really 
undistinguishable one from another. With 
the same love of comfort, the same purrings, 
the same baffling eyes; domestic only for 
what they get out of social life, yet, in their 
hearts, true dwellers of the desert or the jun- 
gle, and of an ill-regulated moral sense with 
its superabounding consequences; cats, one 
and all, never have differentiated as they 
might have done had they submitted, like the 
dog, to the fine disciplines of civilization. 

— Lindsay Swift. 


A Pretty Story of Pioneer Life 


Mistress Joy, by Grace MacGowan Cooke 
and Annie Booth McKinney (The Century 
Company ), is a pretty story of pioneer life in 
Natchez a hundred years ago. It is not his- 
torical, save for the introduction of Aaron Burr 
as one of the characters, and he neither makes 
nor mars the tale. 

The heroine is a wonderful young woman 
of the type made familiar to us in recent 
American fiction. The daughter of a poor 
and simple-hearted Methodist parson, she has 
spent her young life in a little, lonely cabin 
six miles from Natchez, with her father and 
a Cherokee brave for companions. She has 
cooked, and washed, and scrubbed, and felled 
trees for her kitchen fire, and helped occa- 
sionally to fight hostile Indians. Her one 
ambition is to be a preacher of the Word in 
this remote and humble field. Then sud- 
denly we see her transplanted to New Orleans, 
and established as a reigning belle. She 
dresses beautifully, dances ravishingly, leads 
a minuet with Louis Philippe, has a duel 
fought for her favor, and becomes the 
impossible beauty of romance, with whose 
perfections all men fall hopelessly and mon- 
otonously in love. 


The reader is dazzled rather than con- 
vinced. Bucolic maidens, even when their 
heads are ‘‘regal,’’ and their hair ‘red 


gold,”’ and their eyes ‘‘stockaded with a 
battlement of wondrous lashes,’’ have fash- 
ions of speech and gait and carriage which 
are unlike those of the world. Why should 
not a novelist be frank enough to admit as 
much, and give us a study of contrasts, 
instead of insisting upon the impossible, and 
turning an honest flesh-and-blood girl into a 
Columbine or a fairy-tale Princess. Even 
when Joy returns to her woodland cabin, and 
tells the good Methodists of Natchez that she 
intends to wear ‘‘ beautiful apparel ’’ for the 
rest of her life, unless ‘‘the flowers are all 
dyed in sombre hues, and the noonday sky is 
decked in black instead of blue,’’ we cannot 
regain our old-time faith and confidence. 
She was a great deal nicer in her homespun 
frock than tricked out in “ flowered muslin, 
bound and looped with ribbons of tabbied 
silk.’ She was much better employed in 
shelling corn than in instructing a congrega- 
tion about the rights and wrongs of dancing. 
After the New Orleans episode has shaken 
our belief in Joy, the interest of the story cen- 
tres itself in a little black child, a forlorn 
‘ Princess,’’ plunged by a malign. stroke of 
fortune from royalty toservitude. This girl’s 
passion and pride, her pain in her degrada- 
tion, her indomitable fierceness of soul, and 
her immaculate freedom from the white man’s 
code of morality, are described with so much 
vigor that the final drama in which she plays 
her part does not startle us for a moment. 
When the chance comes, Lalla promptly 
murders her mistress and returns to the West 
Indies, ‘‘ forever unsuspected, forever unre- 
pentant.’’ It is a fine piece of poetic justice. 
Mistress Joy is a well-told story. But its 
author should know that Roman Catholics 
do not ‘‘ go to confessional’’ any more than 
they ‘‘go to kitchen.’’ They go to confes- 
sion, or they go to the confessional, which is 
merely acloset wherein penitents are shriven. 
This error of speech is repeated so often that 
it courts correction. —Agnes Repplier. 
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WRITE ONE 
PRINT THE REST 


Anything that you can typewrite can be duplicated 
exactly —a thousand times over —on the 


EDISON 
OSCILLATING 
MIMEOGRAPH 


So nearly automatic that it almost operates itself. An 
office boy can print 50 copies per minute. No errors, no 
omissions; each copy like the first. Ten times better 


than the original mimeograph. 


If you have to duplicate 


anything you write, you need one. Write for our book. 


A. B. Dick Co., 152-154 Lake St., Chicago 


Branch, 47 Nassau St., New York 


Battery Telephones, for lines up to 1,000 ft., $7.50 
per pair. Dry Battery, 20 cents cell, 

Complete Bell Outfit, with directions, $1.00. 

Medical Magneto, very powerful and durable, $1.00. 

Medical Coil, with cords and handles, $1.25. 

#10.00 Medical Battery, $4.00. 

Electric Rail way,.complete, battery, rails, etc., $3.50. 

Pan-Am. Telegraph Outfit, complete with book, $2.00. 

Above prices cash. F. O. B. New York by Express. 

Mariealant Telegraphy, by mail, 5 cts. 

J.W. BUNNELL & CO., Electrical Mfrs. 

Circular of Novelties Free. 20 Park Place, New York. 


Earning a Salary 


You can earn a salary more easily if you fit your- 
self for business by taking our correspondence 
Course of Business Training. Only spare time 
required for study. 

Send for Catalogue and Free Scholarship Offer. 


MANHATTAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
1404 Transit Building, New York 


their work. The remedy is offered in 


Baker-Vawter Business Systems 


Office work is simplified and both time and labor 


which can be applied to any business. 


are saved. Bookkeepers can strengthen their position 


newer and better systems adopted. 


We are the originators of the Perpetual Ledger and many other time-saving, /oose-/eaf systems. 
Please write for pamphlet, ‘‘ The Outcome of Unintelligent Competition,” containing pertinent and wholesome truths. 


141 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Baker-Vawter Company, 


Office Work Simplified 


Complex systems of bookkeeping now in vogue are 
office men, whether they be employees or managers. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, Manufacturers. 


| ing out what you want to be and becoming it. 


Success or failure does not hinge 
on the toss of acoin. Success is 
the result of well-directed effort. 
Luck is nothing more than find- 


By our unequalled system of mail instruction 
you can learn a profession in your leisure hours 
without giving up your present employment. 
We guarantee to teach you thoroughly by mail: 

Illustrating, Bookkeeping, Stenography, 
Ad -Writing, Journalism, Proofreading 
Our instructors have world-wide reputation. The instruction is 
individual and the criticism personal. Youare sure to learn rapidly. 
TUITION PAYABLE 60 DAYS AFTER A POSITION IS SECURED 

Write at once for printed matter, sent free, mentioning 
the profession you are interested in. Write to-day. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
B 544, Scranton, Pa., U.S. A. 

Palmer method of 

Muscular Movement 
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PENMANSHIP tiss:- si. 


one rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
No failures. An unbroken record of phenomenal 
success. Easytolearn. Aids to a better position. 88 
Lessons postpaid 25 cents. These complete lessons and 
in addition’newspaper illustration, off-hand flourishing, 
ornamental writing, automatic lettering and illustra- 
tions from famous penmen, witha year’s subscription to 


SELF TAUGHT. The 


| that beautiful 32-page monthly, The Western Penman, 
| for one year, onreceipt of only $1.00. Money refunded 


if you are not delighted and wonderfully benefited. 
Circulars and sample copy of Penman free. Address 


The Western Peaman Publishing Co., C, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Agents, Secure Your Territory 


25t 


and our liberal terms, enabling you to earn 
®75 a week taking orders for 


«©SUN’”? INCANDESCENT 
GASOLINE LAMPS 


Each burner yields 100 candle power of brilliant light. 
Cheaper and better than kerosene. Jsed in homes, 
stores, halls, churches, etc. Conforms to insurance 
underwriters’ rules. Write to-day. Sun Vapor 
Light Oo. (licensee of the ground patent for vapor 
lamps), Box 508, Canton, Ohio. 


the curse of most bookkeepers and 
They find it difficult to keep up with 


with employers by having these 


Representatives in all principal cities. 
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The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop 


(Continued from Page 11) 


How handsome he is! the girl thought as 
she studied his impassive face. His profile 
was especially fine and the line of his neck 
and shoulders was very graceful. An 
impulse seized her. 

“Captain, I’d like to paint a portrait of 
Could you take time to sit for me while 


you. 
here?’’ 

‘“ That’s very flattering of you,’’ he slowly 
replied, ‘but I’m afraid my stay in 
Washington is too short—and too preoccu- 
pied.’”’ 

Her face darkened. ‘‘I’msorry. I know 
I could make a good thing of you. I’d like 


to try at least a sketch.’’ 

“Thank you for the compliment,’’ he 
replied gravely, ‘‘ but I fearit is out of the 
question—at present. But next summer, if 
you come out, perhaps I can give the time for 
it. By the way, you promised to show me 
your pictures when I came, and your studio.”’ 

“*'Did I? Well, you shall see them, 
although they are not as good as I shall do 
next year. One has to learn to handle new 
material. Your Western atmosphere is so 
different from that in which we all paint in 
Paris——’’ She broke off as if in contem- 
plation of the problem—rapt with question 
how to solve it. 

‘“ There speaks the artist in you —and it is 
fine— but I’d like to see the humanitarian 
side of you, too,’’ he replied. 

‘“There is none,’’ she instantly replied 
with a curious blending of defiance and 
amusement. ‘‘I belong to the world of light 
and might iw 

‘“And I to the world of right— what about 
that?” 

Elsie laughed. ‘‘ That amuses me! A 
soldier—the embodiment of Might dares to 
talk of Right.’’ 

Curtis grew grave. “If I did not think 
that my profession at bottom guarded the 
rights of both white men and red I’d resign 
instantly. The Army is the impartial instru- 
ment for preserving the peace 2 

“That isn’t the Old-World notion,’’ put in 
Lawson from across the table. 

“It is owr notion,’’ stoutly replied Curtis. 
“Our little Army to-day stands toward the 
whole nation as a police force relates itself to 
a city —a power that interferes only to pre- 
vent aggression of one interest on the rights 
of another.’’ 

Brisbane’s big, flat voice took up the theme. 

“That’s a very pretty theory, but you’ll 
find plenty to claim that the Army is an 
instrument of oppression.’’ 

““T’ll admit it is sometimes wrongly used,”’ 
Curtis replied. It was plain that Brisbane 
was lying in wait for his guest, and as they 
were about to rise from the table Curtis whis- 
pered to Elsie: 

“Rescue me! Your father is planning to 
quiz me and I must not talk before I report to 
the Department.’’ 

““T understand. Let us go straight to my 
studio.’’ She motioned to Lawson to remain, 
and with the sigh of a martyr he sank back 
into his chair. 

As they were about to leave the room 
Brisbane looked up and seemed surprised. 
“Don’t you smoke, Captain? Stay and have 


aeieare 
Elsie answered quickly: ‘‘ Captain Curtis 
can come back. I want him to see my 


studio, and I know if you get to talking he 
will miss the pictures altogether.’’ 

“ She has a notion I’m growing garrulous,’’ 
Brisbane said, “‘ but I deny the implication. 
Well, let me see you later—there are some 
things I want to discuss with you.’’ 

Elsie led the way slowly up the big  stair- 


case. ‘I haven’t frames for all my canvases 
yet,’’ she said. ‘“‘ Besides, you really need 


daylight to see them properly.”’ 

‘Am I to make remarks?’ he asked as 
they entered the studio. 

“Certainly; tell me just what you think.” 

“Then let me preface my helpful criti- 
cisms by saying that I don’t know an earthly 
thing about painting. We had drawing, of a 
certain kind, at the Academy, and I used to 
visit the galleries in New York when occasion 
served, but that seems the top of my art edu- 
cation.’ 

He placed a chair for her before her easel. 
“Now, here is my portrait of little Peta. 
How do you like that? Is it like her?”’ 

“Very like her, indeed. I think it excel- 
lent,’’ he said with real enthusiasm. 

After having seen several others he 
resumed: “‘ Naturally, I can say nothing of 
the technique of these pictures. My praisé 
of them must be on the score of likeness to 
the original. They are admirable portraits — 


exact and spirited, and yet——”’ he hesitated. | 


“Don’t spare me,’’ she cried out. 

‘Well, then—they seem to me unsympa- 
thetic. For example, the best of them all is 
Peta — because you liked her—you compre- 
hended her a little, for she is a child, gentle 
and sweet. But you have painted old 
Crawling Elk as if he were a felonious men- 
dicant. You’ve gloried in his rags, in his 
wrinkled skin, his knotted hands, but you’ve 
left the light out of his eyes. Let metell you 
something about the old man. When I saw 
him first he was sitting on the high bank of 
the river motionless as bronze and as silent. 
He was mourning the loss of his little grand- 
child, and had been there two days and two 
nights crying till his voice had sunk to a 
whisper. His rags were a sign of his utter 
despair—you didn’t know that when you 
painted him.”’ 

“No, I did not,’’ she replied softly. 

“Moreover, Crawling Elk is also the ana- 
lyst and story-teller of the tribe. He carries 
the winter count and the sacred pipe, and can 
tell you of every movement of his tribe for 
more than a century and a half. His mind is 
full of poetry and the most mystic conceptions 
of the earth and sky. He knows little that 
white men know, and cares for very little that 


the white man fights for, but his mind turns | 


with awe toward the mysterious universe into 
which he has been thrust and which he has 
studied for seventy-two years. Could you 
understand the old man as I do you would 
forget his rags. He would loom large in the 
mysterious gloom of life. 
as prejudiced in its way as the description 
which a cowboy would give you of this old 
man—you have given the color, the pictur- 
esque qualities of your subjects—but you 


have forgotten that they are also human souls | 


groping for happiness and light.’’ 

As he went on Elsie stared at the picture 
fixedly, and it changed under her glance till 
all he said seemed written on the canvas. 
The portrait ceased to be a human face, and 
became a merely mechanical setting together 
of features—a clever delineation of the exte- 
rior of a ragged old man holding a beaded 
tobacco pouch and a long red pipe. 

She was deeply affected by his words. 
They held conceptions new to her—but 
deeper yet his voice pierced her—strangely 
subdued her. It quivered with an emotion 
which she could not understand. Why 
should he care so much whether she painted 
her subjects well or ill? She was seized with 
sudden bitterness. 

““T wish I had not shown you my studies,’’ 
she said resentfully. 

His face became anxious. ‘I beg your 
pardon—I have presumed too far. I hope, 
Miss Brisbane, you will not take what I say 
too much to heart. 
mind my words at all. Iam first of all a sort 
of crank—and then, as I say, I don’t know a 
word about painting — please forget my criti- 
cisms.”’ 

She understood his mood now —his anxiety 
to regain her good will was within her grasp 
—and she seized the opportunity to make him 
plead for himself and exonerate her. 

“You have torn my summer’s work to 
flinders,’’ she said sullenly, looking down at 
the bit of charcoal she was grinding into the 
rug beneath her feet. 

This silenced him. He took time to con- 
sider what this sudden depression on her part 
meant. The anxiety suddenly left his tone. 
““Come now, Miss Brisbane, you’re making 
game of me by taking my criticisms so sol- 
emnly. I can see a smile twitching your lips 
this moment. Look at me.’’ 

She lifted her head and broke into a laugh. 

“You must see my other pictures by day- 
light,’’ she was saying. ‘‘ Mr. Lawson likes 
this particularly.’’ They had moved out 
into the little reception room. ‘‘I did it in 
Giverney — we all go down now to paint a 
row of Monet’s willows.’’ 

Lawson! Yes, there was the secret of her 
increasing friendliness. As the fiancée of 
Lawson she could afford to lessen her reserve 
toward his friend. 

And so it happened that, notwithstanding 
her cordial welcome and her respectful con- 
sideration of his criticism, he went away 
with a feeling of deep disappointment. That 
her beauty was more deeply enthralling than 
he had hitherto realized made his disquiet all 
the greater. Once out upon the street she 
seemed a dream of imaginative youth, far 
separated from any reality with which he had 
any intimate association. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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| The Saturday 
Evening Post 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pictures of the boys—letters telling how |) 
they built up a paying business outside of 
|| school hours. Interesting stories of real 
|| business. tact. 


A SPECIAL JANUARY OFFER 


Nearly 100 premiums—yJust the articles most desired by 
boys—will be given to those who do good work that 
month. Bicycles, Shotguns, Cameras, Watches, etc.; or, if 
you would rather have it, the Cash which it takes to buy 
them. ‘These are extra prizes, and are in addition to the 
regular profit made on each copy which you sell. 
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We will furnish to any Boy who answers this notice Ten Copies 
of next week’s issue Free of Charge, to be sold at Five Cents a 
Copy. This will provide 50 Cents with which to start business; 
after that all the copies you require at the special wholesale price 


If you will try it send a postal, and full information, 
together with next week’s supply, will be sent. 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 
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E. J. Vawter’s Carnations are the Best 


HOICE From the famous ‘ Vawter 
ALIPFORNIA Carnation Fields,” OCEAN 
ARNATIONS PARK, CALIFORNIA 


Hardy rooted cuttings, propagated without artificial heat, 
sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


5 Carnation Plants for . 25¢|[8 Canna Bulbs for . . 
5 Prince of Wales Violets for 25e | 3 Calla Lily Bulbs for . 


Orders filied in rotation. Order now. 
Address OCEAN PARK FLORAL CO. (Inc.), OCEAN PARK, CAL. 
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IS YOUR INSTEP LOW? 
GILBERT’S HEEL CUSHIONS 
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Arch the Instep, In- 
@,crease Height, Make 
Better Fitting Shoes, 

$ = Remove Jar in Walk- 
ing. Indorsed by physicians. Simply placed in the heel, felt down. 
Don't require larger shoes. 3% in., 25c.; %4 in., 35c.; 1 in., 50c. 
per pair. At shoe and dep't stores. READ: Send name, size 
shoe, height desired, and 2-cent stamp for pair on ten days’ trial. 


GILBERT MEG. CO., 16 Elm Street, Rochester, N.Y. 
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ENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD  Personally-Conducted 
P Tour to Mexico and California leaves New York and 
Philadelphia February 11. Round trip rate, covering all 
necessary expenses for forty-five days, $575. Special 
Pullman train over entire route. For particulars, address GEO. 


W. BOYD, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Philadelphia. 
Lessons pre- 


LAW TAUGHT BY MAIL pared under the 


direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph. D., LL. D., 
President of Illinois College of Law (largest 
Law School in Chicago). 
resident school for work done by mail. 


University methods. Credit given by 
Write 
University Extension Law School, Dept. E, 112 Clark St., Chicago 
Sn en 
PERFECT SUSPENDERATION 
GENUINE GUYOT SUSPENDERS have absolutely indestructible 
buttonholes, and are perfect in all respects. If your dealer tries 


to make you buy imitations, send 50 cents for sample pair to 
OSTHEIMER BROTHERS, 621 Broadway, New York City 
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SPECULATION 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


Another example of successful wire tapping 
was that in which an electrician made the 
necessary splices on the roof of a building, 
and ran his own wire through the walls down 
into a deserted vault. In this vault the 
bucket shop’s telegrapher received and trans- 
mitted the valuable quotations. 

Even with modern scientific appliances it 
is not easy to trace the leakages of this kind, 
and in the old days the location of a skillful 
tap was exceedingly difficult. Some men 
have made large sums in the business of wire 
tapping and market thieving; others have 
received State’s prison sentences. 

Occasionally, however, the bucket shop has 
met its match on its own level of morals. 
Many years ago, for example, several men 
devised a scheme for giving a certain bucket 
shop a ‘‘taste of its own medicine.’? They 
induced a person having the privileges of the 
trading floor to become their confederate and 
to stand before a certain window, at each 
fluctuation of the market, and indicate the 
change in the quotation by a simple and eas- 
ily understood code of signals, by gestures, 
which were observed by a man looking out 
from a window across the street. Did the 
wheat market go up an eighth of a cent? 
The wheat man on the exchange floor care- 
lessly lifted his hat slightly above his head 
and then replaced it. If the same market 
dropped, the hand holding his hat fell at his 
side. A handkerchief was the corn sign. 

From the man to whom these signals were 
first given they were passed on to a second 
man at the corner of an alley and by him 
were transmitted to another confederate in 
the bucket shop. So promptly were these 
signals passed that the man in the bucket shop 
knew the price made on the board before the 
quotation reached the bucket shop. This, of 
course, is equivalent to saying that the cus- 
tomer who acted for the conspirators had the 
inside track and placed his bets in a way 
which brought in very large returns for a few 
days. But greed caused the men in this 
scheme to overreach themselves. They 
played the game too heavily and too often. 
The proprietor of the bucket shop saw that he 
must detect the nature of the combination, 
or meet disaster. Spies were sent out and at 
last the system was detected. In many in- 
stances similar schemes have been operated 
in periods during which quotations were shut 
off from the telegraph companies. 


Plunger Gains and Corner Losses 


Public interest is always keenly excited in 
deals of great magnitude, in sensational 
“‘corners’”’? and in great bull and bear move- 
ments by Napoleons of the pit. Though 
there is nothing the veteran trader more 
enjoys than to recount the stirring incidents 
of such campaigns, it would be manifestly 
improper for an official of the Exchange pub- 
licly to indulge in this pleasure. But there 
is still something which may, with entire 
propriety, be said on this score. Asa rule, 
attempts to “‘ corner’’ or control the market 
in any of the leading cereals have been dis- 
astrous to the plungers who have staked their 
fortunes on such daring operations. This is 
because the laws of supply and demand are 
inexorable and because prices sensationally 
high always bring out unknown reserves in 
quantities almost invariably underestimated 
by the dashing plunger, who imagines that his 
opponents have sold him more of the grainin 
question than they can buy at any price — 
save as they buy of him at the price he may 
choose to stipulate. In other words, the 
experiences of plungers have generally 
forced the conclusion that the grain market 
is too big for corners. 

On the other hand, there have been nota- 
ble exceptions to this rule and great fortunes 
have been made at a single stroke by the 
plunger’s methods. It is certain that a single 
short campaign of this character yielded a 
famous speculator more than a million dollars 
net profit—and it is likely that his harvest 
was nearer two millions. 

Big deals no longer excite the same general 
comment that they would have created a few 
years ago. A certain speculator is just now 
credited with having a line on ten million 
bushels of oats. The deal creates no sensa- 
tion to speak of. A dozen years ago a line 
on a million bushels of oats would have 
started no end of comment. At that time 
the man who could swing such a line would 
immediately have been denominated a plun- 
ger. Within the past five years one specu- 
lator engineered a deal involving some thirty 
or forty million bushels of wheat. 
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For the Higher Life of the Household 


Monthy—_FOR ALL, THE FPAMIL Y—Magazine 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is bright and newsy — bristling with new ideas. It tells not only how the every-day 
affairs of life may be conducted, but also appeals to the craving for the new and helpful in household duties. 
Practice and inspiration is its motto. Its departments, regular and special, are as numerous as the varied phases 
of the life of the household. It appeals to either sex, whether of young or of advancing years, and not only 
helps but gratifies the physical, mental and esthetic natures of all its readers. Its unparalleled Cooking Service 
its Unique Health Department, its bright Stories, Sketches, Paragraphs and Verses, are supplemented be 
special articles from the most noted writers of the day. It is beautifully illustrated. 


FROM BEN HUR 


The publishers of Good Housekeeping have 
recently secured exclusive control of a beauti- 
ful reproduction of Checa’s masterpiece, THE 
CHARIOT RACE, which is by common con- 
sent one of the strongest and most notable 
pictures ever printed. he original painting 
is valued at $50,000, and this is the first re- 
production in the original colors; requiring 
twelve separate and distinct impressions. It 
is in every particular equal to the artist’s 
copy and the skill and delicacy with which it 
has been executed command the admiration of 
the most exacting critic, The subject, which 
General Lew Wallace has made so well known 
through his immortal work, ‘BEN HUR,” is 
the thrilling race scene at the exciting cli- 
max of the story. The picture is on heavy 
plate paper with suitable margin all ready for 
framing or hanging, and measures 22 by 30 in. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER 


To Introduce Good Housekeeping into every home where it is not now taken, we will send the magazine for three months upon 
receipt of only 25 cents in silver or stamps, We will further send without cost to all ordering immediately a copy of THE CHARIOT 


RACE (as above described), the same as is given to all yearly subscribers of Good Housekeeping at $1.00 per year. Address, 
mentioning this magazine, 
New York THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, Mass. Chicago 


Agents Wanted Everywhere. Liberal Commission and Big Cash Prizes. Write for Particulars. 


THE PILGRIM 


A MAGAZINE OF PROGRESS 


Edited by Willis J. Abbot 


The Only Magazine of Its Kind Published in the World 


A Specially Strong Program for 1902 


Something for Everybody to Read 


A FEW CONTRIBUTORS 


William J. Bryan, Edward Everett Hale, Finley Peter Dunne (Mr. Dooley), Julian 
= Hawthorne, Ira D. Sankey, Sylvester Baxter, Mayor S, M, Jones, Henry Seton Merrt- 

man, Julia Holmes Smith, Prof. Edward W. Bemis, Ernest H. Crosby, Edward W. 

Townsend, Stephen Bonsal, Clara Morris, Henry D. Lloyd, Henry George, Jr., Cynthia 
Westover Alden, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Stewart Edward White. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


10 CENTS A COPY 


Ask your Newsdealer for it. 


PILGRIM PUBLISHING CO. 


THE 


Send for Sample Copy. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


GREATEST NEGRO’S GREATEST BOOK 


The most eloquent and literary negro has contributed 
to literature a great book in 


The Story of My Life and Work 


Filled with a story of struggle and success that fires the ambition 
of the young and is of inestimable value in suggestions for self- 
sustenance. Should be in every home. Never such a work of 
historical value on the negro race. 490 inspiring pages, 80 illus- 


trations. Cost $1.50, postpaid. Return at our expense if not O. K. 


AGENTS — Write to-day for proposition and prospectus. 
The Story of My Life and Work is an instant success. 


1 Main Street, Naperville, Ill. 


n_ CYPHERS INCUBATOR 


World’s Standard Hatcher 
Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U.S., 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Gold 
Medal at Pan-American, Oct., 1901. $2-p.circu- 
lar free. Poultryman's Guide, 224 p. 8x11 in. 
for 10c. Ask nearest office for book No. 119. 

OYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Chicago, I1., Boston, Mass., New York 


Mexico and California 


A forty-five day outing under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Personally - Conducted 
Tourist system. Special train leaves New York and 
Philadelphia February 11, 1902. Rate covering all 
necessary expenses, $575, For particulars, address 
Gro. W. Boyp, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TBE FRANCE ORG Se 
1 CAN SELL YOUR REAL ESTATE 


For cash, no matter where located. Send descrip- 
tion and selling price and learn my successful plan. 
W. M. OSTRANDER, 1421 North American Bnilding, Philadelphia 
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of health and 
rest for mind and 

Your physician will agree. Booklet free. 
STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. ¥. 
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KITCHEN CABINETS ron 2.50 uP 


The greatest labor-saving devices ever invented, They are worth three closets. Save 
time, trouble, space, labor and money. Have convenient receptac les for all baking 
utensils, cereal products, spices, table linen, etc. We manufacture 20 styles in various 
sizes, ranging in prices from $2.50 upwards. Write for our complete Free 100-page Catalogue. 
We will save you money on Kitchen Cabinets and Household Furniture. 


Buy direct from factory and save dealer’s profit 


The Queen Cabinet Co., Dept. L 17— 232 to 236 Fifth Av., Chicago, IIL. 
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FREE 


CATALOGUE > ADDRESS IN FULL 


Pe. 
Greatest demand ever known for a Business Text Book 
Twenty thousand dollars’ worth sold in six weeks 


The American | ; 


Business and Accounting Encyclopedia | 


(THIRD EDITION) 


Special systems devised for more than 
eighty different kinds of businesses. 


The science of auditing fully explained. 


Up-to-date Commercial Law Diction- 
Hundreds of ‘‘short-cuts’’ and labor- ary, with latest decisions. 


saving methods. 


Eight hundred illustrations of all kinds 
of forms of books, loose leaf and card 
records, used in business. 


Equally Valuable to Business Men, 
Public Accountants, Office Managers, 
Credit Men, Cashiers, Book-keepers, etc. 


For a limited time only we down and balance pay- 
will furnish this valuable book For Only $1. 00 able by installments 

No such work has ever been offered to the public before, either in the United States 
NOW REA DY FOR DELIVERY or elsewhere, and at the terms offered it will soon be on every desk as a book of 

hourly reference. Price $10.00, payable $1.00 down, and balance in equal 
monthly installments. Cash price, $8.00. The encyclopedia is indexed alphabetically and topically so as to provide instantaneous reference on any 
subject. Handsomely bound in full Russia binding, with gold embossing and gold top, printed on fine paper, r1oo pages, dimensions 9 x 11 inches, 
weight about 15 pounds. Delivered free. Every purchaser will receive é. 


Free of Charge a Year’s Subscription to The Book-keeper 


! 


the popular and well-known illustrated monthly magazine for Book-keepers, Cashiers and Business Men. It will teach you Book-keeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, Law, Short Cuts, Corporation Accounting, Banking, Business Pointers, Amusing Arithmetic, Lightning Calculations, Advertising, etc. 


Each Number of The Book-keeper Contains the Experience of Practical Men who are Successful 


THE BOOK-KEEPER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 
427 Campau Building, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Subscribers to The Book=-keeper 
who are in doubt or difficulty have 
the privilege of our advice and 
assistance FREE OF CHARGE 


[THE SATURDAY 
Z VENING POST 


Ap Miusrrer 
Founded A 


The Saturday Evening Post 


; Ay ay : We should like to do as the monthly magazines do, and put before every one of 
“te | our readers a full account of our plans for the new year and a complete list of hundreds 
& | of attractive features that will appear during the next twelvemonth. As _ this 


| 
| 
| 


Magazine appears 52 times a year, such a plan is impracticable. We can only hint 
at a few of the special features planned for early numbers. To give a complete 
list would take up all the space in this number. @If your subscription is about to 
expire a prompt renewal will insure your not missing some early issues of extraor- 
dinary value. 


he COLLEGE ‘S NUMBER | 


The CurrisPubli 


ny Philodetphy THK CURTIS PLDLISHING COMPANY 


| $1.00 the year by subscription. 


For other features see second cover-page. 


New York’s Grub Street 


An article in which a well-known writer describes his 
own struggles to gain a foothold in the literary ranks at 
a time when he was friendless and unknown. 


“Jim ’’ Hill’s Boyhood 
A bright little sketch of James J. Hill and his start in 


life, as told to Mr. Cy Warman by Mr. Hill’s old friends 
and neighbors. 


Success for Telegraphers 


A paper addressed to young men, in which the Chairman 
of the Postal Telegraph Company tells of the opportuni- 
ties that are open to those who choose telegraphy as a 
business. By Albert B. Chandler. 


EVENING 
: Bat ys felt Sebkene I circle of official society and hears all the good stories 
; =a a and bright bits of gossip that are going the rounds of 
Washington. The papers are by the author of the 
popular Diary of a Congressman’s Wife. 


by Paul Latzke. 


At the National Capital 


A Woman’s Washington: A new department con- 
ducted by a clever woman who moves in the inner 


The School for Railroad Presidents 


A famous railroad man is proud of the fact that 
the presidents of ten large railroads received their 
business education on his line. 
training young men are brightly told in a short paper 


‘‘Community of Interest ”’ 


An authoritative explanation of a modern policy of rail- 
road management, which has become one of the catch- 
phrases of the financial columns. By Stuyvesant Fish, 
President of the Illinois Central R. R. 


Conscience and Corporations 


A page of anecdotes showing the devices by which un- 
scrupulous persons defraud the railway companies. By 
Mason B., Starring, of the Chicago City Railway. 


The Passing of the Lawyer 


W. J. Calhoun, a prominent Chicago lawyer, thinks that 
the halcyon days of the law have passed. In this paper 
he shows how and why litigation has been steadily 
decreasing during the last twenty years. 


Post. 


His methods of 


By Mayor Harrison, of Chicago 


Private Ownership of Public Property: A thoughtful 
and timely paper on the rights of the people in such | 
public utilities as street-car systems, electric lighting f.___ founded wo asan bye Baap ecmutin 
plants, and city telephone service. Mayor Harrison : = 
is a frequent contributor to THE SATURDAY EVENING 


The College and the Railroad 


In this paper President Thwing, of the Western 
Reserve University, gives the results of his corre- 
.spondence with one hundred prominent railroad men, 
whose opinions he asked as to f ai 
road man, of a college education. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ballads of the Drive 


Some spirited story-poems dealing with adventurous 
life in the Maine lumber camps, by Holman F. Day, 
author of Ballads of the Banks. : 


With the Managing Editor 


Two papers describing the news-gathering methods and 
machinery of a metropolitan newspaper, by David 
G. Phillips, of the New York World. 


Hard-Luck Stories of the Oil Fields 


The second of two papers by Robert Shackleton, 
devoted to the anecdotal side of the Texas oil boom. 
These papers are handsomely illustrated by photo- 
graphs, taken at and near Beaumont only a few days ago. 
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